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Af£JV  AND  THINGS. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
q  jjjg  The  Herald  re- 

T  cently  referred  to 

j,  Bonny  th6  case  of  a  San 

Green  Lock's  Francisco  woman 
jwho  was  sadly  disappointed  because  a 
Rye  turned  her  hair  green  instead  of 
Black.  The  Herald  recalled  in  connec- 
K>n  with  this  tragic  event  the  misad- 
venture of  .Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 
■  There  have  been  men  who  gloried  in 
Mpeen  hair.  Years  ago  when  Brighton, 
'Eng..  was  a  most  fashionable  resort, 
♦he  "Green  Man"  shone  resplendent.  Mr. 
ifcewls  Melville  thus  described  him:  "He 
dressed  in  green  pantaloons,  green  walst- 
ovftti  sxeen  frock,  «r«aa  cravatand  jww* 

(dered  with   green  his  ears,  whiskers, 
Rjyebrows  and  chin,  so  that  his  face  ap- 
Jlpeared  green.    He  had  his  rooms  paint- 
ed gn.-en,  and.  of  course,  his  furniture. 
His  liveries  were  green,  and  his  gig  and 
j  his  whip;  and  to  crown  all,  in  a  day 
when      vegetarianism    was    not  even 
thoug  ht  of,  he  ate  only  green  vegetables 
and  fruit." 

Then  there  was  Baudelaire  who,  in  his 
desire  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up,  oc- 
casionally painted  his  hair  green.  He 
called  one  day  on  Maxlme  Du  Camp, 
yho  paid  no  attention  to  his  visitor's 
lair,  or  as  an  anecdotist  puts  it,  "this 
fantasy  of  doubtful  taste.''  Baudelaire 
finally  remarked:  "Don't  you  see  any- 
thing abnormal  in  me?"  "Why,  no,"  an- 
swered Du  Camp.\"But  my  hair  Is 
green,  and  that  is  not  usual."  "Pooh!" 
replied  Du  Camp,  "everybody  has  hair 
more  or  less  green.  If  your  hair  were 
ijkyblue,  I  should  be  surprised;  but  there 
is  green  hair  under  many  hats  in 
j»aris."  Baudelaire  left  the  house  in  a 
rage  and  said  to  a  friend:  "I  advise  you 
^Bot  to  call  on  Du  Camp  today;  he  is  in  a 
very  disagreeable  mood." 
I  Some  years  ago  a  comedian  In  Nsw 
Tork  played  an  Irish  part  with  green 
whiskers.  Letters  of  furious  protest 
against  this  Insult  to  a  nation  were 
written  to  the  newspapers.  And  yet  the 
comedian  was  not  a  Sassenach,  but  a 
good  loyal  Irishman. 


Green  for 
Dandies  and 


Dandles  and  In- 
sane persons  have 
often  shown  a  par- 
Madmen  tiality  for  the  color 
green.  Gerard  de  Nerval,  a  man  of  true 
genius,  one  of  the  earliest  symbolists,  a 
writer  of  surprising  poetry  and  exquisite 
prose,  once  took  it  Into  his  head  that  he 
was  the  ocean  and  he  put  on  trousers, 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  green  satin,  each 
of  a  different  hue,  to  represent  various 
colors  of  the  sea.  He  wreathed  his  hat 
with  seaweed  and  wore  coral  beads 
around  his  neck;  hla  coat  buttons  were 
Shells;  pebble  brooches  were  pinned  on 
his  breast,  and  he  carried  a  Neptune's 
trident  in  his  right  hand.  Caligula  at 
night  was  scared  with  strange  illusions 
and  fantastical  imaginations,  "as  who 
among  the  rest  dreamed  upon  a  time 
that  he  saw  the  very  form  and  resem- 
blance of  the  sea  talking  with  him."  De 
Nerval  knew  by  daylight  that  he  was 
the  sea.  He  was  the  more  amiable  mad- 
roan  of  the  two. 

Count  d'Orsay  showed  himself  every 
afternoon  In  1861  on  the  steps  of  Tor- 
toni's  in  Paris  with  an  emerald-green 
coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  but  he  was 
not  a  symphony  In  green,  for  his 
waistcoat  was  cream  colored,  his 
trousers  mustard  colored,  his  stock  of 
satin  black,  with  a  double  diamond  pin 
and  connecting  light  gold  chain. 

Mr  W.  Teiegnmouth  Shore  has  writ- 
ten the  life  of  Count  d'Orsay.  It  has 
Just  been  published  In  London.  Re- 
viewers characterize  the  count  as  a 
supreme  specimen  of  the  genus  dandy. 
They  are  evidently  not  acquainted  with 
the  curious  little  book  by  Barbey  d'Au- 
revilly,  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges 
Brummell."  This  study  Is  full  of 
shrewd  observation  and  epigrammatic 
asides.  "A  dandy  can  spend  ten  hours 
over  his  toilet  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
but  the  toilet  once  completed,  he  for- 
gets It.  It  Is  the  duty  of  others  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  well  dressed."  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  insists  that  d'Orsay  was 
not  a  dandy.  The  count's  character  was 
more  complex,  ample,  human.  "He  was 
or  the  nervous  sanguine  temperament. 
Vith  broad  shoulders,  a  chest  like  that 
Of  Francis  I.  and  of  a  sympathic 
beauty.  He  had  a  superb  but  not  a 
gdroud  hand,  and  a  manner  of  extend- 
ing it  which  captured  hearts  and  bore 
ftiem  away.  This  was  not  the  haughty 
/shake-hand'  of  dandyism."  D'Orsay 
pleased  both  men  and  women,  while 
jBje  true  dandy  irritates  men  and 
Meases  women  "only  by  displeasing 
them."  D'Orsay  was  royal  in  benevo- 
lence, a  sentiment  wholly  unknown  to 
the  dandy.  It  la  true  that  the  count 
had  the  art  of  the  toilet,  but  his  art 
was  brilliant,  not  profound.  The  long 
note  (pases  61-62  of  the  edition  of 
If 79)  should  be  read  In  full.  The  book 
BBOuld  be  on  every  young  man's  dress- 
ing table,  for  It  abounds  in  worldly  wis- 
dom. 


Count  d'Orsay      When-Clyde  Fitch's 
"Last  of  theDandies" 
&no-  was   produced  In 

Vanity  1901,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  published  an  entertaining  ar- 
ticle on  d'Orsay,  the  hero  of  the  play. 
A  description  of  the  count  by  one  who 
knew  him  was  quoted:  "Six  feet,  full; 
lean  flanked,  broad-chested,  somewhat 
under-limbed,  but  with  what,  in  those 
days,  was  as  valuable  to  man  as  to 
woman— a  pretty  foot  and  ankle;  dark 
chestnut  hair  in  long,  waving  curls;  a 
!  high  forehead  and  a  wide ;  hazel  eyes, 
;  full  lips,  showing  straight,  white  teeth, 
set  rather  far  apart,  and  lending  the 
somewhat  cruel  expression  to  the  face 
which  characterizes  the  countenance  of 
the  antique  Roman."  He  was  an  ath- 
lete, a  fine  horseman,  a  good  sword  a - 
maog,  a  £ai»  «aaV  ft  com  a£  «rtraaRH 

courtesy.  He  went  about  with  two  huge 
gold  dressing  cases  that  took  two  men 
each  to  carry;  his  baths  were  perfumed, 
but  he  bathed,  "which  was  more  than 
most  dandies  did";  he  also  sketched, 
wrote  and  had  a  talent  for  making  stat- 
uettes. He  was  respected  by  able  men, 
who  found  pleasure  in  talking  with  him. 
In  Maclise's  picture  of  the  Fraserians 
at  table,  d'Orsay  sits  next  Thomas  Car- 
Iyle.  Gronow  described  him  as  whisk- 
ing along  in  his  tilbury,  looking  "like 
some  gorgeous  dragon-fly,  skimming 
through  the  air,  and,  though  all  was 
dazzling  and  showy,  yet  there  was  a 
kind  of  harmony  which  precluded  every 
idea  or  accusation  of  bad  taste." 

Mr.  Eugen  Sandow,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed  "The  King's   own  physical  In- 
structor," and  is  director  of  a  temple  of 
health  in  St.  James  street,  London,  a 
temple  with  endless  reception  rooms.  . 
baths  and  exercising  halls  all  marble  ! 
floors  and  Turkey  rugs,  says  that  he  [ 
believes  in  vanity  as  a  stimulus  to  the) 
physically  slack  or  despondent.     Every  ! 
cubicle  in  the  temple  is  provided  with  a 
big  looking  glass.     When  the  patient 
sees  himself  by  the  side  of  the  instruo- 
J  tor  in  the  glass  his  pride  is  touched, 
j  "Instinctively   he    begins  to  smarten 
;  himself   up."     He   longs  for   the  day 
when  he  can  look  at  himself  and  re- 
joice. 

A  man  is  easily  persuaded  to  look  In 
a  glass.  When  there  was  no  bridge 
connecting  Brooklyn  with  New  York 
the  males  on  the  ferryboats  could  not 
go  by  a  cabin  mirror  without  stopping 
to  prink  or  to  see  at  least  that  the 
cravat  was  In  order  and  the  whlskerage 
irreproachable.  Men  are  vainer  than 
women.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  after 
close  observation  for  years,  is  confident 
of  tills.  Study  men  and  women  In  a 
street  car,  when  the  former  are  not 
reading  newspapers.  The  men  are  pain- 
fully conscious  of  their  physical  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "dandy"  Is  un- 
known. The  word  was  in  use  on  the 
Scottish  border  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  went  to  London  about 
1815.  Do  not  reprove  your  little  girl 
when  she  says  she  had  a  "dandy  time" 
or  reproach  her  for  using  slang.  The 
term,  meaning  superlatively  fine,  neat 
or  dainty,  has  been  used  for  over  125 
years. 


On  Decently      Dr-    Stephen  Smith, 

Growing     °n°e  head  of?the 

board    of    health  and 
Old  also    of    the  depart- 

ment of  charities  in  New  Tork,  now  SS 
.years  old,  spoke  at  his  birthday  dinner 
of  old  age  and  Its  compensations.  "Then 
I  there  Is  that  freedom  from  constraint 


I 


and  conventionality  in  habits,  dress  and 
manners  which  gives  a  peculiar  zest  to 
life,  as  all  these  defects  are  readily 
attributed  to  age.  No  one  criticizes  our 
unblacked  shoes,  nor  our  displaced 
neckwear,  nor  even  counts  the  number 
of  hairs  on  our  coat  collars."  It  Is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  worthy  citizen 
speaks  of  "neckwear"  and  encourages 
the  middle-aged  in  slovenliness.  A  man 
should  grow  old  decently  as  well  as 
gracefully.  The  older  he  is,  the  more 
particular  he  should  be  about  his  linen. 
An  old  man  with  a  two  days'  beard  is 
a  ghastly  sight.  His  cravat  should  not 
be  foppish,  but  It  need  not  be  always 
of  solemn  black. 

A  London  Journalist  asked  not  long 
ago,  "When  do  you  grow  old?"  and 
gave  the  answer:  "It  depends  mainly 
upon  the  period  in  which  you  happen  to 
live."  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  wrote:  "In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  a  man 
!  was  a  man  at  20  or  so,  a  middle-aged 
j  man  at  30  and  old  at  50.  At  the  present 
time  he  Is  a  boy  up  to  about  35,  a  young 
man  up  to  50,  and  he  is  hardly  regard- 
ed as  old  until  he  has  exceeded  David': -, 
maximum  of  life  by  six  or  seven  years." 
(The  stickler  for  accuracy  would  here 
substitute  Moses  for  David;  for  the 
verse,  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten,"  etc..  is  In  "A  prayer 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  otherwise 
known  as  the  90th  Psalm.)  Mr.  Street's 
words  are  comforting.  They  confirm  the 
old  saw  that  a  man  Is  as  old  as  he 
feels.  But  each  one  of  us  knows  when 
he  Is  growing  old.  The  time  oomes 
when  legs  feel  strangely  heavy  during 
the  change  from  pyjamas  to  trousers; 
when  there  is  no  running  after  a  trol- 
ley car;  when  you  are  positive  that  the 
car  is  at  rest  before  you  step  carefully 
to  the  street.   Moderation  in  the  use  of 


alcoholic  drinks  is  now  excess.  All  Jokes 
seem  old.  You  are  reminiscent;  you 
tell  anecdotes  of  companions  long  dead; 
you  speak  of  bygone  happy  days.  Some 
show  the  march  of  years  by  spots  on 
waistcoat  and  lapels  of  coat.  Ferguson 
Is  inclined  to  doze  Immediately  after 
dinner.  Golightly  is  no  longer  called 
"Dick." 

The  wise  man  feeling  old  age  creeping 
or  leaping  upon  him  does  not  thrust 
himself  on  the  young.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  be  gay  at  the  club  or  gallant 
in  the  parlor.  He  bears  in  mind  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace:  "You  have  played  and 
eaten  and  drunk  your  fill;  'tis  time  you 
depart;  lest  if  you  drink  more  deeply 
than  is  proper  you  be  Jeered  and  driven 
from  the  feast  by  an  age  which  Is 
sprightly  with  a  better  grace."  There 
was  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  famous  among 
women,  and  It  is  said  that  Helen  was  at 
least  60  years  old  when  aged  men 
of  Troy,  chirping  like  grasshoppers,  ex. 

j  tolled  her  beauty  and  did  not  wonder 
that  nations  warred  all  for  her  sake, 

I  twt  Ninon   and   Helen  have  not  had 

I  their  parallels  among  men. 


A  Voice 

i  in 


The  Glasgow  Herald 
of  April  1  published  an 
article  entitled  "The 
GlaSgOW  Drama  of  Today."  It 
begins  with  the  statement  that  the  thea- 
tre is  the  most  constant  topic  of  con- 
versation among  all  classes.  The  Puri- 
tan wastes  his  breath  protesting  against 
the  stage.  "Not  only  does  the  stage 
claim  to  be  a  teacher,  but  by  the  pub- 
lishing of  plays  the  dramatist  enters 
tlj'e  literary  arena  as  a  competitor.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  of  great  significance,  for 
by'  publishing  his  plays  the  dramatist 
appeals  to  a  public  other  than  the  or- 
dinary theatre  public.  He  is  challeng- 
ing the  attention  of  the  thinking  public. 
The  theatre  public  Is  still  largely  made 
up  of  amusement  seekers,  who  are  not 
very  partioular  about  the  fare  so  long 
as  they  can  have  their  laugh.'  But  the 
rrmn  who  reads  a  play  at  home  is  a 
different  animal;  he  reads  plays  because 
he  is  generally  interested  in  the  drama." 

Comedy  rules  us  now,  -but  there  is  a 
period  of  transition  and  revolt  against 
established  forms.  A  social  drama  is 
developing  and  the  play  is  based  on 
a'1  wider  humanity  than  formerly. 
"Dramas  are  written  by  poor  men  about 
socially  despised  olasses.  Labor  and 
capital,  poverty  and  riches,  economics 
and  religion,  are  among  the  themes. 
The  drama  Is  beginning  to  touch  real 
life,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
life  of  the  masses." 

The  emancipation  from  the  old  bonds 
is  largely  due  to  Ibsen  and  Bernard 
Shaw.  The  former  treated  unconven- 
tional subjects  in  a  dramatically  con- 
ventional way.  The  latter  treats  con- 
ventional subjects  unconventionally.  "Ib- 
sen's method  is  disfigured  by  intellectual 
aridity.  Shaw's  by  moral  insincerity." 
Many  will  dispute  this  confident  state- 
ment. 


Hindrances    The  settings  are  too 

^  elaborate.  "What  techni- 

cal limitations  there  are 
Growth  are  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  scene-shifters  are  human, 
that  the  action  of  the  play  is  neces- 
sarily compressed  into  a  short  space  of 
lime— a  curtailment  caused  by  the  de- 
mands of  social  custom,  and  the  desire 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  to  wear  fine 
clothes— a  limitation  unsuspected  by  the 
uninitiated.  To  induce  actors  and  act- 
resses to  wear  the  .dresses  and  clothes 
required  by  the  setting  of  the  plays  In 
which  they  act  is  one  of  the  author's 
hardest  tasks.  How  often  are  plays 
artistically  spoilt  by  actresses  appearing 
in  smart  modern  clothes?" 

Ther  eare  other  hindrances  to  the 
g?owth  of  the  drama.  The  great  crowd 
goes  to  the  theatre  solely  for  amuse- 
ment. It  wishes  to  see  life;  not  its  own 
but  that  of  its  social  superiors.  "A  play 
to  'catch  on'  in  a  London  West  end 
theatre  must  perforce  deal  with  'class' 
unless  it  possesses  very  unsual  dramatic 
power.  And,  generally  speaking,  'so- 
ciety' plays  are  demanded  by  the  public 
and  presented  by  the  managers.  The  box 
office  is  another  hindrance,  for  since 
most  theatres  are  run  purely  as  com- 
mercial concerns,  a  good  play  must  give 
way  to  an  inferior  one  that  will  draw. 
It  costs  from  $4000  to  $5000  a  week  to  run 
a  West  end  theatre,  and  when  the  thea. 
tre  is  a  large  one,  like  the  Majestic, 
these  figures  will  be  almost  doubled. 
It  it  any  wonder  that  the  manager  is 
eareful  in  his  selection  of  plays?  Then 
there  is  the  censor,  who  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  limited  output  of  good 
dramas." 


The  The  repertory  Idea— the 

Repertory  p™dllct;°n   of  Eev^ 

r  J    plays    during    a  single 

Idea  season  with  a  short  run 

for  each— is  a  hopeful  feature.  "If  it 
succeeds  the  dependence  on  box-office 
drama  will  be  lessened,  and  also  the 
subjection  to  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  [ 
of  actor-managers  and  manageresses— a 
thraldom  which  exercises  a  stultifying 
influence  on  original  effort."  The  reper- 
tory theatre  is  in  operation  in  Glasgow 
-Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Only  the 
Manchester  venture  is  successful.  "Glas- 
gow's effort— although  an  artistic  suc- 


I  cess— i.-  not  financially  so  successful  as 
the  efforts  of  the  promoters  deserve." 
I  Liverpool  is  endeavoring  to  start  a  lim- 
ited liability  company,  that  the  theatre 
I  may  be  on  a  permanent  basis.  Mr. 
Frohman  failed  in  London  with  his  rep- 
ertory theatre. 

The  public  is  not  interested  in  the' 
Plays  of  the  "new  school  of  dramatists"  -  , 
it  is  tired  of  the  "other-man's-wife  com- 
edies"; the  public  shows  signs  of  re- 
belling against  "the  tyranny  of  the 
Shaw-Cum-Barker  oligarchy."  Messrs 
Shaw  and  Barker  insist  on  writing  un- 
dramatic  plays.  They  preach  on  the 
stage  as  from  a  pulpit  Mr.  Barker  has 
said  that  the  stage  should  be  a  place 
where  new  opinions  could  be  aired  and 
the  public  instructed  in  ways  of  right 
thinking;  but  these  authors  are  forget- 
ting what  drama  is.  Now,  a  plav  must 
be  human  and  the  dramatic  appeal  con- 
stant and  irresistible.  "Unconceded  pro- 
pagandlsm  will  catch  the  public  taste- 
as  for  Mr.  Shaw's  blows  at  social  con- 
ventions, they  are  no  longer  well  direct 
ed  but  are  blindly  aimed-in  the  hope 
that  they  will  fall  with  a  resounding 
smack  on  some  part  of  his  adversaries' 
bodies.  But  Mr.  Shaw  has  mistaken  his 
profession;  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
preacher! 


Other 
Modern 


The  Glasgow  Her- 
ald    concludes  its 

thoughtfully  con- 
Dramatists  sidered    article  by 
saying  that  the  drama  of  the  future 
will  not  look  to  Messrs.   Shaw  and 
Barker  for  its  leaders. 

"If  playwrights  are  desirous  of 
changing  the  public  taste  they  must 
of  all  be  dramatic.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  if  an 
autnor  is  really  dramatic,  the  public 
will  accept  anything  from  him,  but  he 
must  be  dramatic.  Lef  the  dramatist 
write  plays  with  a  purpose,  but  not 
tracts  m  dialogue  form.  In  Mr  Gals 
worthy's  plays  the  human  interest1 
may  not  toe  very  great— he  deals 
rather  with  forces  and  types  than 
with  individuals— yet  his  plays  are 
dramatic.  They  have  that  clash  of 
circumstances  and  opposing  forces 
which  are  vital  to  drama.  The 
strength  of  the  late  J.  M.  Synge's  and 
of  Mr.  John  Masefield's  plays  lies  In 
their  intense  human  interest — in  their 
conception  of  character,  in  the  wealth 
of  the  poetic  imagination  which  the 
authors  expend  in  individualizing 
their  characters,  and  in  the  subtle 
touches  hinging  out  the  "atmos- 
phere." Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr 
Uudloph  Besier  have  also  shown  in 
"What  the  Public  Wants"  and  "Don" 
that  they  can  individualize  a  charac- 
ter   and    discuss  a  serious  problem  

and  yet  their  plays  do  not  suffer  in 
dramatic  intensity." 


Daniel  Daniel  Frohman  has 

Frohman's  publiahe«  "minis 

cences,  "Memories  of  a 
BOOK  Manager,"    an  enter- 

taining volume  of  gossip  and  opinions. 
The  publishers  are  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Op.  The  articles,  now  "amplified  and 
elaborated,"  were  originally  published  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  this 
book— which  will  be  reviewed  later— there 
are  chapters  on  the  composition  of 
plays,  "Why  Plays  Fail,*'  "The  Drama 
of  the  Day."  The  Herald  refers  to  them 
now,  for  they  may  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald. 

Mr.  Frohman  is  certainly  a  man  of 
unusual  experience.  He  knows  drama- 
tists, actors,  audiences.  No  one  would 
ever  charge  him  with  being  a  theorist,  i 

According  to  Mr.  Frohman,  plays  are 
built  up.  A  sensible  dramatist  is  willing 
to  take  the  advice  of  manager,  actor, 
property  man,  scene  shifter.  "The  trou- 
ble is  that  many  authors,  eager  for  pro- 
duction and  profit,  project  their  works 
with  such  haste  that  the  revisions  sug- 
gested by  managers  are  only  those 
which  might  naturally  have  occurred  to 
themselves  had  they  allowed  more  time 
for  the  incubating  process."  Shakes- 
peare was  a  practical  dramatist  and 
manager.  Mr.  Frohman  likes  to  think 
of  him  -writing  for  his  company  and  the 
box  office.  "Very  likely  he  sat  at  the 
prompt  table  at  rehearsals  and  rear- 
ranged, transferred  and  readjusted 
scenes  and  situations  to  comply  with  the 
demands  that  the  reahearsals  revealed 
to  him.  It  may  be  that  some  of  his 
greatest  lines  opcurred  to  him  during 
this  building-up  process." 

"The  most  popular  plays  are  often  ac- 
cidents." 

"Conversation    is    the    bane    of  the 

drama." 

"The  subtle  quality  of  a  play  is  the 
essence  embodied  in  the  feeling  it  pro- 
duces, rather  than  in  lines  and  arbi- 
trary physical  action.' 

"Many  well  constructed  and  well  writ- 
ten plays  fail  because  they  are  not 
based  on  a  pleasant  subject.  •  »  •  The 
stage's  beet  mission  should  more  gener- 
ally refleot  life,  not  as  it  Is  but  as  it 
should  be."  And  so  a  fairy  pantomime 
is  an  attractive  problem  play. 

A  play  may  be  defective  in  construc- 
tion, and  in  literary  quality  yet  make  a 
profoundly  human  appeal. 

"Drama  that  involves  the  struggle  of 
the  soul  In  its  contest  with  fate  is  al- 
ways a  powerful  theme." 

Among  the  reasons  glv^n  by  Mr.  Froh. 
man  for  the  failure  of  ;)lays  are  these: 
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{•discussion  of  th< 
fcorn  In  th(J  Marqui*ate  of  ,Mon- 


though  the  mother  was  living,  and  (although  Busonl  might  prefer  to  be 
i  considerable  part  of  the  century  classed  with  the  Germans);  five  wer 
tained  its  ground  against  the  In-    Russian,  five  were  American  (inc! 


rohman 


concentrated  Intel  est,  ror 
,ould  <■  mtrtbute  offset  and 
o  gradual  unfoMIn?  of  tho 
caiasthrophe:  lnado- 
mance  but  rarely,  for  a 
ant  rendering  will  sugurest 
•it;.-,  \i  there  are  any. 

Let    us    listen    to  Mr.( 
Frohman  discussing  Ibsen: 
and  "The  masterly  quality  of 

Ibsen  Ibsen's  plays  In  construc- 
tion and  character  has  made  the  Nor- 
Tvpcan  dramatist  a  model  for  advanced 
nbcrwrtrhts  Hut  his  subjects  are  usu- 
ally unpleasant  and.  as  the  success 
achieved  bv  plays  must  he  regarded 
tvom  the  point  of  *ew  of  the  numbers 
Who  desire  to  see  them,  they  are  seldom 
a  financial  success.  Managers  never 
oroduce  Ibsen:  they  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  except  for  a  few  special  per- 
formances But  he  appeals  to  the 
ietor-manaw  or  '.o  the  star  actress. 
Mnce  he  affords  splendid  opportunities 
far  t.  display  of  talent  in  these  patho- 
logical stage  studies.  But  Ibsen  Is  not 
a  part  of  our  regular  theatrical  system 
for  the  ennoblement  or  improvement  of 
the  publlc-as  the  drama  rightly  should 
Z  No  one  goes  to  the  theatre  to  be 
educated,  though  a  wholesome  pla> 
incidentally  does  educate,  stimulate  and 
wmorove  The  appeal  Is  less  to  the 
I  head  than  to  the  henrt-the  emotions. 
The  stage,  equally  with  the  pulpit,  has 
™w  power,  which,  as  an  ethical  force 
modern  life,  can  ^  made  a  health- 
-VI  living  thing,  or  a  base  and  sordid 
lone.    People  go  to  the  theatre  to.be 

^TMs^was  written  in  the  box  office, 
•iid  well  written. 


,  Mr.    Frohman  does: 

!  ine  not  look  for  the  pure- 

'     Drama  ly  educational  quality  I 

Of  Today    in  plays.    There  must) 
be  drama  of  the  most  convincing  kind. 
••By  drama  I  mean  a  transcript  of  life, 
either  in  Its  best  form,  as  it  exists,  or 
In  Its  ideal  form,  as  life  ought  to  be. 
embodying  a  wholesome  story  that  Is: 
exalting  in  Quality  and  uplifting  In  Its, 
effect "   The  spoken  language  must  be 
!  language  that  can  be  acted.    Plays  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  drama  display  a 
greater  intellectual  effort."  "terature 
Of  all  kinds  was  not  so  ^adily  accessible 
to  all  classes  as  It  Is  now,  and  the  actors 
krere  depended  upon  to  spout  with 
hement  effect,  for  it  was  at  the  theatre 
^public  obtained  more  frequently  Its 
acquaintance.    Its  -chief  knowledge  of 
manv  great  writers.    The  play  is  now 
Pictorial  rather  than  a  rhetoric. exhi- 
btlon     instead  of  the  declamation  of 
the  actor  there  is  the  ensemble  develop- 
ment of  the  story.    "The  stage  gives  us 
wlm  is  graphic.    It  tlepicts  society  in 
Us  various  phases;  it  is  devoid  to  the 
i  study  of  manifestations  of  life  revealed 
|hv  its  contrasting  classes  that  people 
the  upper  and  lower  stratum  of  human- 
ity   and  concerns  Itself  with  the  keen 
and  searching  problems  of  our  own  life. 

The  appeal  should  not  be  offered  as  a 
polemical  treatise.    Mr.  Frohman  con- 
Hides  by  saving  that  Byron.  Words- 
rth     Swinburne.    Tennyson,  Brown- 
ling  could  not.  with  their  great  'acuities 
!  view  life  in  the  way  to  conform  to  the 
obS  uve  point  of  the  real  playwrlg.it. 
F  w  of  us  remember  any  play  even  or 
iThTcaoset  written  by  Wordsworth  out 
[  I  he  experiment  of    puttinfi    on  Swln- 
llburne's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon  '  was  made 
rfthis  mcnth  in  London. 


T  e  fall  Mall  Gazette  published  aj 
long  review.  It  said  the  performance 
was  a  thing  to  be  rememhered.  The 
scene  was  always  beautiful;  the  char- 
acters satisfied  the  eye  and  ear;  the 
music  was  in  harmony  with  the  situa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  "Atalanta"  ts 
"a  wonderful  poem,  but  a  shockingly 
bad  play.  Page  after  page  of  It  is  filled 
with  splendid  verse;  but  the  action  and 
the  delineation  of  character— and,  after 
all.  theoe  must  t  o  the  llr/»t  essentials  In 
a  composition  Intended  for  the  stage— 
could  all  be  crowded  into, .  at  most,  a 
sixth  of  the  space.  .  .  .  Henceforth 
we  shall  be  quite  content  to  enjoy  It  in 
the  library.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
it  acted  again."  The  chorus  women 
kuiied  poetioal  and.  waved  their  aims 

beautifully  and  sang  in  a  refined  man- 
ner, but  there  was  practically  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  verse.  "Sir  William 
Gilbert  has  told  us  that  'no  single  word 
Is  ever  heard  when  singers  sing  in 
chorus,'  and.  as  a  general  rule,  the  loss 
sustained  is  small."  But  these  verses 
happen  to  be  those  of  a  great  poet. 
"For  all  we  could  hear  of.  their  words, 
apart  from  our  own  memories  of  the 
verses,  the  dancing  damsels  might  have 
been  the  aesthetic  maidens  In  'Patience.' 
writhing  and  lithe-llmb'd..  and  quiver- 
ing on  amaranthine  asphodel." 

On  the  stage  the  story  Itself  was 
essentially    unsympathetic  and  lncred 
ible.    "No,  for  all  its  glories  of  sense  | 
and  sound,  and  wealth  of  Hellenic  oul- 
ture  and    spirit,     'Atalanta    in  Caly- 
don' Is  not  for  the  playhouse.    Up  to 
terday  we  had  feared  as  much.  Mi83 
•  ae  Fogerty  has  convinced  us." 
3ut  see  how  the  critic  of  the  Dally 
telegraph  was  moved  to  a  dithyramhl 
'flight:    "Go    and    sec    tha  gracious 
chorus   of   young  girls   come  dancing 
on,  their  chitons  of  russet  red  and  rose 
and  gold  and  gray  blue  and  green  float- 
ing to  the  wild  rhythm,  feel  the  thrill 
of   their  song    see    the    white  arms 
waving  the  boughs  of  flowers,  and  you 
will  confess  that  the  verse  had  not  told 
vou  the  half  of  its  beauty." 


I        >  e.    "I  get  rhjfr  fight  where  I  can,'' 

I  says  Mr.  Craig,  who  complains  that 
those  who  have  talcen  up  his  theories  do 
I  not  keep  pace  with  htm.  'They  catch 
hold  of  some  ideas  I  had  10  years  ago, 
with  green  lights  and  curtains — Ideas  I 
have  discarded,  in  fact — Instead  of  fol- 
lowing me  In  my  latest  developments.  I 
say  to  everybody,  to  the  stage  manager, 
to  the  actor :  'Come  with  me ;  let  us 
search  together.  But  do  not  go  alone 
into  my  park  looking  for  something 
which  I  can  find  easily.  Come  with  me.'  " 
"Hamlet"  can  thus  be  played  in  seven 
pleceB,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  per- 
formance all  the  scenery  can  be  packed 
away  In  one  wagon. 


t  here  by1 


the  <5»cert>  master  of  the  Boston' 

Svmphony 'orchestra.  Mr.  Arbos  has 
been  for  eerne  years  the  conductor  of 
the  MadridI  Philharmonic  Society. 

"A  few  J^iys  ago  the  first  concert 
of  the  new  scries  took  place  In  Mad- 
rid, where  five  more  are  to  be  held 
before  the  orchestra  goes  off  on  what, 
has  become  an  annual  tour  of  the 
Spanish  provinces,  l'.arcelona.  Valen- 
cia, Cartagena,  Alicante.  Murcia.  Bil- 
bao. San  Sebastian,  and  other  cities 
being  visited  in  turn— the  wholo 
series  comprising  49  concerts.  I  he 
programs  are  of  the  most  modern 
character,  but  •  '  ♦  no  soloists  are 
to  appear  at  any  of  the  concerts.  The 
Spaniard  has  no  great  liking  for  the 
genus  soloist*;  he  infinitely  prefers 
purely  orchestral  music.  Euthuslasm 
for  this  has,  indeed,  now  become  so 
great  that  at  one  town  visited  by 
Arbos  and  his  orchestra  last  year 
among  the  audience  were  some  25 
voung  men  whose  chief  occupation  In 
life  was  the  climbing  of  palm  trees 
to  gather  the  fruit.  These  young  men 
had  tramped  tlirougn  the  day  the  lo 
miles  from  their  village  to  hear  the 
concert  and  tramped  hack  during  the 
night,  for  there  was  no  railway  com- 
munication; and  the  process  was  re- 
peated when  the  second  concert  oc- 
curred. In  one  concert  of  the  recently 
opened  series  the  Choral  Symphony, 
parts  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  of  , 
Cesar  Framk's  'L,es  Beatitudes,'  and 
probably  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  'Blest 
Pair  of  Sirens.'  arc  to  be  sung  in 
Catalan  dialect.  indeed,  the  first- 
named  work,  which  has  never  been 
sung  in  pure  Spanish,  created  a  furore 
in  the  Catalan  cities  a  year  ago,  and 
It  is  not  without  Its  significance  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Wagner's  great 
dramas  have  been  Issued  in  a  magni- 
ficent edition  at  Barcelona  in  this 
dialect. 

"But  if  great  stress  "is  laid  by  the 
Spaniarii  upon  orchestral  music,  he  Is 
'hardly  less  enthusiastic  In  the  matter 
of  chamber  music.    In  nearly  every 
big  town  In  Spain,  in  Madrid,  Bilbao, 
Barcelona,  Valladolld,  even    In  Leon, 
mamber-muslc  societies  are  in  a  mostl 
nourishing  condition.      Of  particular 
interest  is  this  fact,  for  at  Leon,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  and  historic 
distinction   (which,  incidentally,  has 
never  known  gas,  since  It  leapt  from 
oil-lamps  of  poorest  quality  to  most 
modern  electric  lighting),  no  house  is 
less  than  two  centuries  old,  and  there 
is  no  semblance  of  a  concert  hall.  Yet 
the  famous  Rose  quartet  from  Vienna, 
whose  success  here  was  recently  so 
great    have  visited  it    annually  for 
several    years.       Quite   original  and 
very  democratic  are  these  chamber- 
music  societies.    They  are  supported 
entirely  bv  subscription,  the  whole  of 
which  goes  to  pay  the  artists  their 
fees       The   management   is   In  the 
hamds  of  true  music  lovers,  who  are 
largely  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  countrymen." 

The  Madrid  Philharmonic  Sodetyjias 
1500  subscribers  who  pay  each  tt.-a  a 
month  for  the  season  of  12.  to  »  cPBrj 
certs,  which  are  given  in  a  theatre.  J as 
there  is  no  concert  hall.    "No  tickets 
are  numbered,  bot  all  are  named  and 
the  rule  is  most  emphatic  against  tne 
transfer  of  a  subscriber' .\  ticket,  even 
to  another  subscriber.    In  the  event  or 
the  ticketholder's  illness,   for  example, 
his  ticket   may  not  be   used  by  any 
other  person.    It  Is  also  literally  a  case 
of  first  come,  first  served,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  In   a  Madrid  concert 
to  see  a  lord  or  lady  'of  creation,  an 
aristocrat,    In    the   upper   part   of  the 
building,   while  the  best  seats  In  tne 
house  are  occupied  by  folk  of  compara- 
tively humble  degree.    In  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  subscribers  the  waiting 
list   comprises  1000  names.     A  further 
hint  to  some  of  our  concert  goers  mlgnt 
be  taken  from  this  fact  that  any  sub- 
scriber, of  whatever  social  degree,  who 
is  observed  to  talk  or  in  any  way  to 
incommode  his  neighbors  in  a  concert 
receives  a  very  severe  admonition  from 
,  the  president  on  the  day  following,  and 
if  the  bad  behavior  is  persisted  in  late* 
the  person  so  misbehaving  Is  remove 
from  the  subscribers'  list." 

Last   fall   King  Alfonso  instituted 
prize  In  the  form  of  a  subsidy  of  abou 
$4000  for  the  best  orchestra,  with  a  vle\ 
to  develop  orchestral  playing  in  variou 
cities    and  a  condition  was  affixed:  a 
composition  by  a  Spanish  musician  must 
be  plaved  at  every  concert.    Mr.  Arbos 
will  bring  out  10  new  works  written  by 
Pedrell.  Maurique,  Perez  Casas.  Albeniz. 
Conrado  del  Campo,  Granados,  Turin*. 
Falla   and  next  December  will  conduct 
concerts  of  Spanish  music  in  St.  Peters 
burg  and  Moscow. 
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Tragedy 


Notes  Of  iIllcI<  wl11  conduct 

the  17th  Slleslan  Music 

a  Personal  Festivai    at  Goenitz, 

Nature  June  16-20. 
Felix  Welngai  tnor,  leaving  the  Vienna 
opera  had  an  audience  with  Emperor 
Joseph.  The  Emperor  told  him  how  glad 
he  was  to  learn  that  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  would  be  directed  by  him  as 
before. 

Dr.  Hyzlop.  a  hospital  physician  In 
London  believes  that  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  alcohol  is  responsible  for  the 
ultra-modern  music.  Not  that  the  com- 
posers drink  too  much,  but  the  relish  for 
dissonances  and  the  craving  for  din  are 
the  result  of  a  too  highly  stlmulat 
life  and  were  composers  to  be  quieter 
in  force  and  color,  the  audiences  would 
not  respond. 

Posthumous  works  of  Dvorak,  sym- 
phonies, piano  pieces  and  songs,  will  he 
published  next  fall  by  Simrock  of  Ber-  ' 

Slegmund  von  Hausegger  has  made  a 
contract  for  several  years  with  the 
Hamburg  Philharmonic  Society  as  con- 
ductor. '  . 

Here  is  a  refined  Jest  from  the  Big- 
hale'  "The  newspapers  give  a  report 
of  Hans  Gregor's  first  day  In  Vienna: 
he  has  forbidden  the  singers  to  wear  a 
beard.  But  will  they  still  be  allowed 
to  have  hair  on  the  teeth?" 

The  Lelpsic  Journals  say  that  Mrs. 
Nikisch's  operetta,  "Meine  Tante,  Deine 
Tante "  was  warmly  applauded  when 
it  was  produced  at  the  Dresden  Resi- 
ilenz  Theatre,  although  her  book  is  a 
.confused  and  inconsequential  thing  and 
iher  music  not  much  better. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  succeeded  Hans' 
Richter  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts, 
i  It  seems  that  when  Paderewskl's  sym- 
phony was  performed  recently  in  Ber- 
lin the  critics  paid  little  attention  to  »lj 
and  "music  lovers"  of  the  city  were  In- 
different.  For  this  they  have  all  been 
taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Spanuth.  the  editor 
of  the  Slgnale,  who  is  attempting  the  he- 
roic task  of  making  Berlin  less  conser- 
vative. _ 

Mr  Gabrilowitsch  is  said  by  the  Ber- 
lin critics  to  have  a  marked  talent  for 
conducting.  ,     ,.  . 

Miss  Kathleen  Howard  was  loudly 
praised  in  Berlin  a  short  time  ago  for 
her  extraordinary     compass,  excellent 


Charles  Hawtrey  ad- 
dressing    the  Play- 
goers Club  in  London 
unfolded     his  views 
about   the    theatre.    "I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  great  public  looks 
upon  the  theatre  entirely  as  a  place  of 
amusement,  a  relaxation  from  the  cares 
and  worries  of  life,  and  I  think  It  will 
be  always  wiser  to  foster  that  feeling 
instead  of  attempting  to  make  it  a  means 
of  educating  them.     The  long  runs  of 
successful     musical     comedies,  where 
gloom  Is  not  allowed  to  enter  for  an  in- 
stant, Is  sufficient  proof  of  the  tastes  of 
the  masses;  and  who  is  going  to  blame 
them'  Not  I,  for  one;  nor  do  I  think  any 
of  you  here  tonight.    Personally,  I  think 
he  days  of  tragedy  are  over.    I  don  t 
relieve  we  shall  ever  see  a  great  Eng- 
,isn    tragedian    again.     Many    of  you, 
no  doubt,  deplore  this;  but,  after  all,  we 

are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ner '  Mlss  Howard  sang 
.we  must  give  them  what  they  want  and  feehnKan  ^  ^  agQ  as 

1  member  of  Adellna  Pattl's  company.  It 
was  then  remarked  that  she  had  an  un 


make  the  best  of  It.' 

Now  compare  with  this  flabby 
speech  a  passage  from  Lawrence 
Irving's  article.  "The  Plight  of  the 
Serious  Drama,"  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly for  April.  "It  Is  never  the 
fanatic,  least  of  all  the  art  fanatic, 
who  will  establish  the  theatre 
rightful  place  as  part  of  the 


Swinburne's 
I  "Atalanta" 
Again 


The  Herald  spoke  last 
Sunday  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  per- 
formance    of  Swin- 
burne's "Atalanta  in  Calydon''  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  April  4,  in  aid 
of  the  Poetry  Society.   The  result  was 
I  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
'  play  Is  poetic,  not  dramatic.    As  the 
I  Times  asked:    "Unfortunately  the  gen- 
1  cral  effect  of  this  performance  was  to 
el.mlnate  the  poetry,  and  we  were  left 
with  the  problem— take  the  poetry  ftom 
Atalanta'  and  what  rem- ns?  The  an- 
swer is,  Very  little  indeed;  and  the  per- 
formers, seeing  this,  felt  conscientiously 
bound  to  supply  something  else.  '  Miss 
Elsie  Fogerty  produced  the  play  and 
took  the  part  of  Althaea.  It  is  said  that 
,  she  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact 
'  i  that  It  was  written  in  blank  verse.  She 
gave   familiar   gestures   and  tricks  of 
I  gpeech.  "She  was  at  the  same  time  un- 
J  teal  and  too  realistic.  She  and  most  of 
|  the  other  actors  made  the  mistake  of 
i  acfr.„'  between  their  lines  instead  of 
I  acting  the  lines  themselves."   The  ges- 
I  tures  of  the  chorus  drew  away  the  ;.r-i 
I  tention  from  the  words;  the  words  were 
|  ci  ten  Inaudible,  and  a  sreat  deal  of  the 
■••  --se    was     cut     out.      "During  the 
1  beautiful    chorus,    'O    that   I    now,  I 
too  were,'    they  played  at  ball  because 
I  we  are  told  'a  ball  dance  Is  definitely 
I  recorded  to  have  been  used  in  a  Greek 
1  tragedy  of  the  classic  period  of  Athenian 
I  drama."    This  may  be  so,  but  we  wish 
1  it  were   possible  to  have  Swinburne's 
opinion  ot  this  performance."   The  mu- 
,  s^c  to   the  p! ay   was  by   Miss  Muriel 
Elliot,  and  was  for  the  most  part  "quiet 


usually  good  voice  and  knew  little  about 
the  art  of  singing. 

Gabriel   Plerne.  who    succeeded  cot- 
.    onne  as  conductor  of  the  Chatelet con- 

,,„.       m.p...  «...  i  5»^rS:-«.'MWgS 

will  only  be  done  by  our  cleverest  and  of  Tu  in  and  been  deol. 

I  sanest  young  men  devoting  ^"  ^^"^^58  monument  of  red 
'four  years  to  the  foundation  of  stock  \<-*M.   «  £  £     bugt  o£  the  dead 

1  companies    throughout    the    country  I  mart le  with  a  oro 

V  .    I    believe    that,    once    well  conductor  nflt  like  the  way  two 

\unded.  there  are  few  towns  of  any  |    The a^s  concerto  for 
5ze  In  England  that  would  n  »     wi  h ^    ^^s  a.d  strings  in  London.  "The 


pride  maintain  such  an  organization 
as  Miss  Hornlmnn's  Manchester  Re- 
porter'.- Theatre  In  their  midst.  Only 
such  schemes  would  have  to  regard 
dramatic  literature  In -its  utmost  lati- 
tude— not  scorning  the  merriment  of 
'Charley's  Aunt'"  nor  the  mystic  Involu- 
tions of  'Peer  Gynf-not  shirking 
BUblime  greatness  of  Tolstoy's 
sminlon    of    Darkness.'    nor.    of  co 


L-don.  "The 
Misses  Elsa  and  Cecilia  Saltz  render-d 
the  solo  portions  In  a  cold,  stiff  manner 
mtl  :  suggestive  of  the  temperament  of 
the  man  who  had  two  wives  and  20  chll- 

drTh'ev  are  telling  stories  about  Hans 
the  Richter    as   a   conductor,   in  London. 


,g  the  splendid  national  heritage  Kim  up  ,and.1.d°wn'.0^per  iaps,  wrlt- 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Then.  I  think. '(  "genially'  :    Have  >ou.  pern  p 
the    glare  of  the    two-houses-a-ntght ,  ten  a  syniph''n>  .  a  bv  Mr.  Sav- 

music-halls  would  no  longer  brazenly      Louise  Villani   engaged  by 
throw   into  the  shade  the  struggling  ,age :  for  his  Proclueu    ^^J„  san!r 
lamps  of  the  proper  drama-"  ! 


Gordon  Craig 
and  His 
Scenery- 


Gordon  Craig 
ing  at  Florence, 
where  he  edits  and 
publishes  the  Mask, 
has  an  open  air  theatre  there,  the  Arenl 
Goldonl.  He  would  like  to  give  perform- 
ances in  it,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
At  present  he  is  thinking  more  about  his 
school,  the  Ecole  Craig,  which  will  rise 
This  Is  one  of  the  details  of  his 


••The  Girl  ot  tne  „      _  ♦v,i« 

^once  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  th.s 
.  Uv_  Wason.  as  Leonora  in  'n  |«m. 
"  Mr   Zlmmermann  of  \iet»na  has  in 


Mr  Zlmmerma.... 
vented   a  device   for    producing  ap 
pT^se.    His    instrument   consists  of 
two  leather  bags   Inflated    with  air, 
which,   brought    into  shaiT .  cent. 

Eek^^'r^rrba^arrse! 

ftmdo7ion\y  the  simple  expedient t  ot 
pressing  an  electric  ^Z~ll^nei 
it  mav  be  hoped,  that  will  be  assignee, 
n^terv  well  conducted  theatre  and 
in  ever>    »l"  „        ,„t^  i^-io-ndc' 


In  Paris 

scheme:    Cinematograph    pictures    and  in  ^^^'t'o  one"oTthe  'old  brigade 
phonographic  records  will  be  taken  by  j  J  claquPUra,  so  that  all  of  them  may 
the  student  when  he  enters  the  school.  tnot  have   to    resign  themse^s 
and  when  he  has  been  In  it  three  montns.  '.othello's  melancholy  fate. 
Thus  there  will   be  comparison  in  the  fit  only  remains  for  ™«  on  the 

wrong  and  the  right  way  of  walking  and  nese  Inventor  to  put^  mat  turdl. 
talking  on  the  stage.  market  that  * .ill  hi"         .flrst  night- 

Scenery  in  the  Craig  Theatre  is  to  be  est  malcontent  and  ev er>  t., 
replaced  by  uncolored  screens.  They  can  win  continue  as  in  tne  giui" 
be  moved  or  adapted  in    any  manner 


Suppose  there  is  a  prologue;  the  screens  . 
are  hemmed  round  the  actor.  If  there  is  J»Uiil. 
to  be  the  slightest  movements  the  space  jn 
is  extended.    The  lighting   is    generally  . 
from  the  top,  but  it  may  be  from  any-  bpaill 


The  Dally  Telegraph 
of  London  recently  pub- 
lished an  .interesting 
article  on  music  In  Spain. 


Drama 
and  Music 


"Joan  of  Arc,"  anl 
opera   by  Raymond 
Roze,   will   be  per-] 
in  London  formed   next  month 
|  in  cencert  form  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
,  London,  and  the  composer  will  conduct. 
'  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  will  sing  the  music 
of  the  heroine.  Mr.  Roze,  a  son  of  Mme. 
Marie  Roze,  by  her  first  husband,  the 
bass,  Perkins,  is  well  known  here.  He 
was  engaged  as  one  of  'he  stage  mam- 
agers  at  the  Boston  opera.   House  In 
1909 

Hubert  Bath  has  Written  an  overture. 


•was  per 

formed  at  a  Strolling  Players'  concert 

March  30.  'The  opening  portion  con- 
sists of  a  nautical  subjecttreated  rural- 
ly In  the  fashion  as  to  which  Smetana 
lias  said  the  final  word.  This  Is  followed 
by  some  passages  of  sentiment,  which 
are  a  good  deal  less  attractive,  and  they 
lead  into  some  semi-Spanish  phrases, 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  castanets, 
and  intended  to  recall  the  midshipman's 
Spanish  sweetheart.  Fortunately,  the 
composer  soon  passes  her  by  and  re- 
verts to  his  earlier  manner,  which  fills 
up  almost  the  whole  of  'the  remainder 
of;  the  work,  with  an  exhibition  of  a 
vast  ileal  of  spirit  and  skill."  , 

"The  Arcadians"  will  havo  its  second 
anniversary  in  London  on  the  28th.  New 
numbers  and  effects  will  be  introduced. 
In  .Vienna   "The  Arcadians"   is  sand- 
wiched between  vaudeville  turns  at  the 
Ronaoher  Theatre,  but  the  whole  per- 
formance does  not  last  much  over  three  j 
hours,     for  the  comedians  are  not  per-  , 
mltted  to  lag.    "They  regard  their  parts 
as  character  studies  and  play  them  in  j 
perfectly  straightforward  fashion."   Nor  j 
is  it  likely  that  "encores"  are  forced  on  ! 
the  audience.  j 
Martin  Harvey  will  soon  revive  "Pel- 
leas  and  Mellsande"  by  agreement  with 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.    It  will  be  his 
first  production  in  the  fall  tour  in  the 
English  provinces. 

The  Sicilians  will  give  a  condensed 
version  of  "Cavallerl  Rusticana"  at  the 
Hippodrome,  London,  the  24th. 

There  is  a  dispute  in  London  over  the 
comparative  merits  of  English  and  con- 
tinental dancers.  The  English  are  a 
loyal  folk. 

Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  thinks  that 
many  actors  and  actresses  make  a  mis- 
take in  their  variety  performances. 
"Either  they  select  a  dainty  little  piece 
fitted  only  for  a  small  theatre  for  pres- 
entation to  expert  playgoers  and  then 
whisper  it  into  the  orchestra  of  some 
vast,  variety  house,  or  after  they  have 
spent  all  their  theatrical  time  in  subtle, 
delicate  work,  they  get  some  highly- 
colored  sketch,  alnd  shout  it  in  a  big 
hall,  and  so  they  appear  to  the  music- 
hall  audience  what  they  really  are  not. 
and  broaden  and  spoil  their  own  method. 
In  a  wotd,  I  don't  feel  that  the  drama 
in  music  halls  yet  'found  itself."  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  incon- 
gruity in  America,  even  in  their  the- 
atres there.  I  have  seen  such  a  dainty, 
delicate,  little  comic '  opera  as  'Vero- 
nique'  put  on  at  the  New  York  Casino, 
which  is  larger  than  Drury  Lane." 


inforlWtlon  received  fr,-.m~lhg  gWmi'aT 
agents,  the  Amtliches  Bey<  risches  Relse- 
bureau  G.  M.  B.  H.  (late  Schenker  & 
Co.).  Munich,  Promenailoplatz  1G.  the 
demand  for  seats  for  the  performances 
at  this  year's  festival  is  very  lively, 
especially  from  abroad,  which  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  coronation  in 
England. 

Eugen    d'Albert's     new     opera,    "Die ' 
Verschenkte  Fran."  will  be  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera 
House. 

D'Albert's  "Tiefland"  was  recently 
performed  for  the  30Oth  time  in  Berlin. 
It  did  not  please  in  New  York,  and  has 
had  little  success  in  London.  The  opera 
was  produced  in  Berlin  only  three  years 
and  a  half  ago. 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  music  department  of  the  city 
of  Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this 
week : 

MONDAY— First  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist, 
8  P.  M.  organ  recital  by  Jotin  A.  O  Shea. 
Thiele  Tp"me  Variations  and  Finale  in  A 
llaf  Dubois  Benediction  Nuptial;  Schu- 
mann.   Canon;    Spark.    Theme.  Variations 

.and  Fugue  on  Vesper  Hymn;  t  cote.  Pas- 
torale; Guilmant.  Choral  and  Fugue  from 
Sonata  No.  .5;  Lemaire,  Andantino.  Cal- 
laerts.  Toccata:  Bach,  Adagio:  Salome. 
Cantilene;  Weber.  Overture;  O'Shea.  Bar- 
carolle (by  request);  Whiting,  Finale  from 
Sonata  In  A  minor. 

WEDNESDAY— Ford  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Chamber 
concert  bv  Mrs.  Olive  W.  Hilton,  violinist; 
Mrs  Anna  H.  Huntting.  'cellist;  Miss  Ida 
McCarthy,  pianist,  and  Arthur  J.  Hackett. 
tenor.  Ensemble:  Arensky,  Allegro  Mod- 
erato  from  Trio  in  D  minor;  Schuett.  Al- 
legretto and  Allegro  vivo  from  Trio;  Gade.  i 
Andante  and  Finale  from  Trio,  op.  42.  Vio- 
lin soles:  Volpe.  Mazurka;  Borowsky,  Ad- 
oration; Rles.  Perpetuum  Mobile.  Solo  I 
piano-  Donizetti.  Lesehetitzki,  Sextet  from  | 
"Lucia  "  arranged  for  the  left  hand.  Songs: 
Whelpiev,  I  Know  a  Hill;  Liszt.  Thou  Art 
Like  a  Flower;  Tostl.  Mattlnata;  Dvorak. 
Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me;  Lieber.  The 
Sweetest"  Flower ;  Andrews,  Oh.  for  a  Day 
of  Spring.  This,  the  60th  concert  of  the 
season  concludes  the  series.  The  concerts 
will  be  resumed  in  December.  1911.  The 
music  department  will  now  see  to  provid- 
ing high  class  band  concerts  In  the  various 
city  parks. 


"with  the  facile  embroidery  in  tiie  smrpte- 
of  trills  and  turns  and  multitudiuous 
semi-quavers  which  makes  his  airs  diffi- 
cult to  sing,  but  quaintly  pleasing  in  an 
adequate  performance. 

Miss  Conant  gave  no  evidence  that 
she  had  had  but  24  hours'  notice  before 
her  appearance  as  the  Israelitish 
woman.  Her  voice  is  appealing  in  qual- 
ity, and  she  sang  with  skill  and  with 
respect  for  the  style  of  the  music.  This 
was  also  true  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mrs.  Grove  had.  in  the  contralto  part, 
less  solo  work  than  the  others,  and 
some  of  the  effect  of  her  singing  was 
marred  by  false  intonation.  Dr.  Law- 
son  showed  little  conception  of  the  style 
this  music  demands;  his  tonal  emission 
is  too  lacking  in  legato  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  either  aria  or  recitative  as  they 
are  treated  by  Handel. 

Mr.  Wodell  obtains  some  fine  effects 
with  the  chorus,  which  is  to  be  warmly 
praised  for  the  success  and  evident  sin- 
cerity of  its  work.  The  sudden  con- 
trasts in  "Fallen  is  the  foe,''  the  mar- 
tial sonority  of  "See  the  conquering 
hero,"  as  well  as  many  .minor  points 
of  attack  arid  tone,  had  real  merit. 

An  audlerite  of  very  good  size  gave 
enthusiastic  applause  to  chorus  and  so- 
loists. 


a 
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Notes 
from 


The  Herald  published 
last  Sunday  an  account 
of  a  new  "Napoleon  play," 
Paris  entitled  "Rivoli."  Perclval 
of  the  Referee  evidently  did  not  like  the 
drama,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  he  Joes 
not  like  the  author.  This  is  the  way- 
he  began  his  review:  "I  wonder  whether 
you  remember  a  young  man  named  Rene 
Fauchois,  who  doesn't  think  much  of 
Rac'.ne.  Racine,  though  I  didn't  know 
him  myself,  because  circumstances  for- 
bade it.  had,  I  believe,  a  poor  opinion  of 
Cornellle.  However,  M.  Fauchois  made 
quite  a  name  for  himself  in  Paris  by 
saying  that  he  didn't  like  Racine  and 
getting  mobbed  because  of  this  opinion. 
He  also  wrote  a  play  called  'Beethovct.,' 
to  which  the  music  was  quite  excellent. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  saw  the  play 
in  London  and  you  liked  the  music 
there,  too.  Well,  this  week  M.  Rene 
Fauchois,  who  was  made  the  hero  of 
the  schools  because  he  didn't  like  Ra- 
cine, produced  his  masterpiece  at  the 
Odeon.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  quite  so 
much  amused  by  a  cinematograph  show 
in  my  life.  It  is  called  'Rivoli.'  1  am 
inclined  to  think  the  young  author  may 

be  distantly  related  to  George  Bernard 
Shaw  At  all  events,  he  is  a  humorist. 
He  hit  upon  the  extraordinary  idea  of 
writing  his  play  'Rivoli'  half  in  verse 
and  partly  in  prose.  I  expected  the  ef- 
fect to  be  even  more  startling  thao.  it 
was,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of 
M.  Fauchois's  verse  and  M.  Fauchois's 
prose  I  caught  myself  looking  at  the 
program  every  now  and  then  (on  which 
the  prose  acts  and  the  verse  acts  were 
carefully  noted  down)  to  find  out 
whether  prose  or  verse  was  being 
■spoken.  And  anybody  who  has  tried  to 
read  small  print  upon  a  program  in  the 
half-darkness  of  a  Paris  theatre  knows 
how  confusing  that  Is."  Then  Percival 
goes  on  to  say  how  bad  the  play  is. 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  authorized  Mme. 
Theresa  Wittmann  to  translate  "The 
Hooligan"  into  French.  It  is  grim 
enough  for  the  Grand  Guignol. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Svmphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Han- 
del's "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  performed  by 
the  Peojdes  Choral  Union  of  400,  voices. 
Frederick  W.  Wcdell.  conductor.  Solo 
singers,  Miss  Marie  Stcddard,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Maude  W.  Grove,  contralto:  Dr.  Franklin 
Lawson,  tenor,  all  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  Bennett  of  Boston,  bass.  The  so- 
ciety will  be  assisted  by  40  players  from 
the  Boston  Svmphony  Society.  Miss  Maria:! 
L.  Lane,  pianist,  and  Hermann  A.  Shedd. 
organist. 

MONDAY — Ste inert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Miss  Alice  Sovereign,    contralto,  of  the 
Dessau  Opera  House,  and  Frank  La  Forge, 
pianist.    Songs:    Secchi.    Lungi    dal  earo 
bene:   Reichardt,   When  the  Roses  Bloom; 
Schubert.      Fruehlingsglaube;  Schumann. 
Frueh  nigsnncht;  Brahms.  Sapphische  Ode, 
Botschaft ;   Strauss.  Wiegenlied.  Heimlich© 
Aufforderung;     Arensky.     But     Lately  in 
Dance;    Rachmaninoff.    Lilacs,    Floods  of 
Spring;   Foote.   Irish  Folk  Song,  Roses  in 
I  Winter;  La  Forge,  Expectancy.  Vor  einem 
1   Crucifix.  Take  O  Take  These  Lips  Away:  | 
I    Beach.   The   Year's  at   the   Spring.  Piano 
pieces:  Chcpin.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp  major, 
Three  Preludes,  Polonaise,  op.  53. 
WEDNESDAY'— Symphony    Hall.    3    P.  M. 
Concert  by  the  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chi- 
cago, t he  Rev.  William  J.  Finn,  C.  S.  P.. 
director.    See  special  notice. 

Stelnert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Violin  recital  by 
Miss  Florence  Connor.  Bach.  Sonata  for 
violin  alone.  Preludlo;  Wleniawskl,  Con- 
certo in  F  sharp  minor;  Sarasate,  Spanish 
Dance:  Schubert.  Wilhelml,  Av©  Maria; 
Bach.  Romance;  Saint-Saens,  Andante  and 
Rondo  Capriicloso.  Carl  Lamson  will  be 
the  accompanist.  Miss  Connor-  is  an  Eng- 
lish violinist  who,  having  given  a  series 
of  concerts  in  this  country  and  Canada,  is 
on  her.  way  to  Germany  for  a  tour. 

Symphony  Hall.  H  P.  M.  Concert  by  the 
Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago.  See  special 
notice. 

FRIDAY'— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  24th 
and  last  public  rehearsal,  this  season,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor.     See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY'— Symphony  Hull.  S  P.  M..  24th 
and  last  concert,  this  season,  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  con- 
ducto*.    See  special  notice. 
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PEOPLE'S  CHORAL 

UNION  CONCERT 


Opera 
in 


The  Intendant  of 
the  Royal  Court 
Theatre,  Munich,  an- 
Germany  nounces  that  in  the 
forthcoming  Wagner  and  Mozart  fes- 
tival, in  addition  to  Munich  singers,  the 
following  will  participate:  Lucie  Weidt, 
Royal  Opera,  Vienna,  two  performances 
of  Isolde  and  one  of  the  "Ring,"  Brun- 
hilde;  Heinrlch  Knote,  as  Stolzlng,  Sleg- 
mund,  Siegfried;  Ernst  Kraus  of  Berlin, 
as  Siegrnund,  Siegfried,  Tristan;  Von 
Bary  of  Dresden,  as  Trislan;  Anton  von 
Hooy.  who  will  take  the  parts  of  Wotan, 
Sachs,  Kurwenal  Alternately  with  FeinI 
hals,  and  Deslder  Za-;or.  who  appears 
again  as  Alberlch.  Negotiations  with  a 
view  to  securing  further  outside  singers 
promise  to  be  successful.   Accordln-  to 


The  People's  Choral  Union,  at  its  14th, 
annual  concert,  gave  Handel's  "Judas 
Maccabeus'"  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Frederick  W.  Wodell  conducted 
and  the  soloists  were  Miss  Laura  Co- 
nant, soprano;  Mrs.  Maude  W.  Grove, 
contralto;  Dr.  Franklin  Lawson,  tenor; 
Charles  Bennett,  bass. 

Mrs.  M.  Frances  Brady  of  the  chorus 
sang  in  the  solo  trio  of  "See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes."  Herman  A. 
Shedd  was  the  organist  and  Miss 
Marion  Lane  the  pianist.  Miss  Conant 
at  very  short  notice  took  the  place  of 
Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  who  had  been 
announced  as  the  soprano  soloist,  but 
whom  a  sudden  indisposition  prevented 
from  appearing. 

The  Union  was  assisted  by  an  or- 
chestra composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  with 
Jacques  Hoffman  as  principal. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
same  mental  soil  from  which  the  three- 
volume  novel  sprang  provided  good 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  a  form 
so  prolix  both  verbally  and  musically 
as  the  oratorio.  The  most  striking  proof 
of  Handel's  power  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  outgrown  form  he  employed,  so 
much  of  his  writing  still  makes  Its  ap- 
peal. 

There  is  little  in  the  story  or  the 
libretto  of  "Judas  Maccabeus"  to  in- 
spire music  of  the  emotional  quality  of 
some  portions,  for  example  of  the 
"Messiah. '•  Yet  there  are  many  chorus^' 
that  are  spirited  and  Impressive,/ 
Handel  was  as  ready  here  as  elsew.  ' 


DARKNESS  AND 
LIGHT  PAGEANT; 

"The  Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light," 
Invented  and  designed  by  John  Oxen- 
ham  and  Hugh  Moss,  the  words  by 
John  Oxenham  and  the  music  by  Ha- 
mish  MaoCunn,  was  performed  yesterday 
i  afternoon  as  a  feature  of  "The  World 
in  Eoston"  for  the  first  time  in  this 
|  city. 

MacCunn,  who  Is  now  in  his  4  4th 
year,  is  well  known  in  Great  Britain 
as  a  composer  of  operas,  cantatas  and 
orchestral  overtures,  and  as  a  conduc- 
tor at  the  Savoy  and  other  theatres.  In 
1900  he  wrote  the  music  for  Louis  N. 
Parker's  "Masque  of  War  and  Peace." 
The  music  to  the  pageant  performed 
yesterday  is  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  stage.  The  choral  music 
is  effective,  and  some  of  the  solo  num- 
bers are  charming.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor  in 
the  fourth  episode  was  cut  out.  The 
orchestral  music  has  character  and 
color.  There  is  charming  exoticism  in 
the  music  for  Africa,  Hlndoostan  and 
Hawaii. 

Chorus  Well  Balanced. 
Ephraim  Cutter,  Jr.,  conducted  the 
performance  yesterday,  and  his  com- 
mand over  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
was  sure.  The  chorus  was  well  bal- 
anced and  sonorous.  The  orchestra  was 
the  Boston  (Ladies),  with  Mrs.  Belle 
Y'.  Renfrew,  concert  master. 

A  "prolocutor"  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice  recited  admirably  the  versified 
prologues  »-  -r-o  cifferent  episodes.  This 
pageant,  by  the  wa^,  was  produced  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  Mission- 
ary ExposHjon,  "The  Orient  in  London," 
in  190S.  The  form  of  this  pageant  is  that 
of  a  masque  oratorio,  with  four  scenes 
representing  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  a  final  proces- 
sion of  the  nations  of  the  world  gather- 
ing around  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  first  episode,  "the  North,"  rep- 
resented an  Indian  i.ump  in  the  far 
Northwest  as  the  medicine  man  urges 
the  braves  to  kill  trading  Eskimos, 
but  a  missionary  enters  who  brings 
back  the  chief's  little  daughter,  and 
thus  gains  a  hearing.  The  parts  were 
taken  by  Miss  Blanche  Towle  and  W. 
Gustafson,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Conly,  C.  C.  Bell 
and  Henry  Gurney.  Miss  Towle,  who 
has  a  well  schooled  voice  of  fine  qual- 
ity, sang  a  cradle  song  with  much  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Gurney,  the  tenor,  who 
was  in  the  London  production,  sang 
with  clear  enunciation.  The  pthers 
were  effective. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley. 
The  second  episode,  "The  South," 
pictures  the  meeting  of  Livingstone 
(the  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy)  and  Stan- 
ley (William  Francis).  The  part  of  a 
shiek's  wife  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Annealey.  This  episode  made  a 
deep  impression.  The  missionary, 
though  longing  for  home,  refuses  to 
leave  his  flock  until  his  work  is  done. 

The  third  episode.  "The  East,"  in 
which  Miss  Geraldine  Bliss  took  the 
part  of  a  Hindu  widow  and  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson that  of  an  English  Governor 
showed  the  preparation  for  a  Suttee 
and  the  abolition  of  the  practice 
There  was  musio  in  this  episode  of 
truly  exotic  character. 

Episode  IV,  "The  West,"  is  a  story  of 
victims  chosen  for  Pete,  the  Goddess  of 
the  lakes  of  fire  on  Hawaii.  A  bride- 
groom and  child  are  selected,  but  Queen 
Kapiolani  defies  Pele  and  her  priests. 
The  music  of  the  Queen  was  sung  with 
authority  by  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs.  Miss 
Towle  was  a  dramatic  bride  and  sang 
with  spirit  the  music  allotted  to  her. 
Her  duet  with  the  tenor  was  unfortu- 
nately omitted.  Mrs.  Annersley  made 
much  of  a  minor  part,  the  Old  Inhabi- 
tant. Mr.  Gurney  was  the  Bridegroom 
and  Mr.  Conly  the  Priest. 


Marched  and  Sang. 

The  Fifth  Episode  was  of  a  proces- 
sional nature.  The  choir,  with  various 
contingents,  marched  and  sang,  after 
which  there  was  a  final  hymn,  "In 
Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West,"  and 
the  pageant  closed  with  "Old  Hun- 
dreth,"  sung  by  the  chorus  and  the 
audience. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  first  performance,  the  pageant 
went  smoothly  and  showed  careful  drill. 
The  confusion  in  the  final  episode  will 
probably  not  occur  again.  The  enter- 
tainment is  varied,  interesting,  unique 
and  will  no  doubt  draw  large  audiences. 

"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 
Delights  Audience  on  Re- 
turn to  City. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  —  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  charlotte  Thomp- 
son, adapted  from  Mrs.  Wiggln's  "Re- 
"becca  Books." 

Miranda  Sawyer  Marie  I,.  Day 

Jane  Sawver  Eliza  Glassford 

Mrs.  Perkins  -.  Ada  Deaves 

Mm.  Simpson  Vuola  Kmi-scue 

I  Rebecca  Rowena  Randall.  .E'£th  Taliaferro 

Emma  Jane  Perkins  Lorraine  Frost 

Vlara  Belle  Stmpson  Viol«t  Mersereau 

O.IInnie  Smellio  Ka'-hryn  Biyan 

Alice  Robinson  Etta  Bryan 

Jeremiah  Cobb  Archie  Boyd 

Abner  S'lmnson.  Sam  Coli 

Abljah  Flagg  Edwin  Smedley 

Adam  Ladd  Wayward  GInn 

"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  ran 
for  over  two  months  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  early  in  1910  and  has  since  had 
a  long  run  4n  New  York.  It  has  been 
seen  here  by  many,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  late  day  to  tell  the  story 
or  consider  carefully  the  structure  of 
the  play.  ' ^Rebecca"  is  a  drama  only 
by  courtesy.  It  might  be  unkind  to 
characterize  it  as  the  veriest  piffle. 
Surely  no  more  ingenuous  piece  and  no 
thinner  and  innocuous  one  has  eve1' 
been  put  on  the  stage  in  this  city.  Th.: 
artless  presentation  of  child  life,  with 
a  few  character  sketches,  and  a  certain 
haldly  photographic  realism,  please  many 
people.  Then  there  is  the  return  to  the 
village  which  always  appeals  to  city 
dwellers,  although  they  would  soon  tire 
of  the  village  were  they  doomed  to  go 
back  after  long  life  in  the  city. 

Yet  in  tSiis  strangely  ingenuous  play 
there  is  as  rank  an  instance  of  theatri- 
cal clap-tnap  as  can  be  found,  in  any 
melodrama!  of  "The  Queen  of  the  Sec- 
ret Seven"  or  "Convict  999'"  order.  The 
scene  in  wihlch  Rebecca  perstttides  Ab- 
ner Simpson,  the  black  sheep  of  the  vil- 
lage, to  gftve  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, a  weddfjig  ring,  would  he  ridicu- 
lous in  its  senjtimonialism  and  cheap  ap- 
nea! were  it  not  for  the  sincerity  and 
innocence  of  Rebecca,  played  %y  Miss 
Taliaferro. 

The  piece  w;as  capitally  acted.  Miss 
Taliaferro  succeeded  remarkably  in  giv- 
ing the  improssion  of  childish  thought 
[and  action.  vShe  not  only  looked  the 
child,  she  actied  as  a  child,  without  af- 
fectation, and  was  never  sophisticated. 
Her  playmatets  were  also  natural  and 
Miss  Frost  as  Emma  Jane  was  delight- 
ful. Miss  Day  and  Miss  Glassford  were 
excellent  as  the  aunts,  though  the  char- 
acters themselves  are  stage  New  Eng- 
enders, not  so  true  to  life  as  other 
iharaeters  in  the  series  of  loosely  con- 
nected episodes.  The  garrulous  Mrs. 
Perkins  is  known  to  all,  and  Miss 
Deaves  chattered  agreeably  in  an  incon- 
sequential manner. 

Mr.  Boyd  deserves  warm  praise  for 
his  convincing  presentation  of  the 
stage  driver,  a  lovable,  amusing  char-  I 
acter.  Played  by  Mr.  Boyd,  this  Jere-  I 
miah  Cobb  had  vitality.  The  part  was 
thoughtfully  composed,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  were  not  labored 
and  not  distracting.  Praiseworthy, 
loo,  was  Mr.  Coifs  acting  in  the  part 
of  Abner,  the  scapegrace,  unmoral 
rather  than  immoral,  ready  to  steal,  : 
not  exactly  lazy,  but  wishing  to  pick 
his  work  and  preferring  to  have  to  do 
with  horses.  He  played  the  part  pict- 
uresquely and  with  a  fine  reserve. 
Miss  Fortescue  was  a  sensitive  and 
inherently  refined  "Mrs."  Simpson. 

The  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 
play  and  the  performance. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Happy  Hooligan"  Scores  a  Big 

Success — Capital  Comedy 
,  Well  Played. 


CRAN'n    OFF.RA    HOUSE  —  "Happj 

Hooligan,"  a  comedy. 

i,ra,T>ny,~u"oli'>'an  rtoss  Snofl 

Peter  Snggcnhelmer  Harry  Ware 

Bullron  Lute  Vorhmar 

i  ?2r£  Bluecoat  Arthur  F.  Call 

Aptete*  Ike  Harry  roSedj 

iouKh  Mike  Tames  Mae* 

..  obnson  Harry  von  Del: 

Jo,r'0-S  Miss  Hattle  Raymond 

"  ""nv  Jones  Miss  Mari<-  K'  "i 

.Jennie  Fresh  Bertha  D, 


"1L  TROVATORL-  BY 

ABORN  COMPANY! 

Acting  and  Singing  of  Verdi's 
Opera  in  English  Found 
Commendable. 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOU'SS  -Aborn  KnJ 
fish  Grand  Opera  Cotanpany.  Verdi  *  "I 
•Tro\.it..!C."    Mr.  AW  i  .      h  cted. 


ALICE  SOVEREIGN'S  RECITAL 

American    Contralto   of  Dessau1 
Opera  House  Has  Voice  of 
Wide  Range. 


dl  Luna. 


 Mr.  lli'My 

 Mr.  PI.>!C 

!*;Mr.  V\  .uerurnj 
(air  per- 


A  largo  audience  enjoyed 
ftwmanee  of  Verdrs  melodious  opcr" 
last  evening.  Tho  production,  sare  in 
the  matter  or  scenery.  did  not  rank  as 
high  os  those  of  the  proceeding  -weeks.: 
There  were  orchestral  discrepancies,  al 
general  tendency  to  faulty  intonations] 
among  Hie  singers  and  a  lack  oil  unity. 

Mr.  SamolofT.  whose  voice  in  the] 
upper  register  Is  of  an  agreeaolc  oual- 
itv.  sang  the  lyric  passages  with  taste 
and  true  emotion.  Iwit  in  phrases  of  a 
broader  naturo  his  tones  wenu  forced 
even  to  harshness.    He  acted  with  au- 

Miss  Helena  sans  creditably  and  was, 
£  regal  and  cliarmiug  Leonora.  Miss 
T.e  Baron  was  an  acceptable  Azucena., 
The  music  demands  a  voice  of  richer 
color  and  greater  variety  of  emotional 
expression.   Then  too.  this  woman,  con. 
sumed  by  the  smouldering  passion  for| 
revenge,  was  something  more  than  a 
wrinkled  hag  who  prattled  vindictively 
Of  old  wrongs  and  clamored  shrewisWy 
for  redress. 

Mr.  Picco  as  the  Count  di  I-unft  sang 
adm  rably  and  showed  himself  a  well 
graced   actor.     Mr.   Walerous  was  anj 
Umpre^sive  Ferrando.    Tho  chorus  was 
|  commendable.     There  was   hearty  ap-> 
plaure. 

The  cpera  next  week  will  be  Pucclni'a 
"La  Loheme." 


AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

"Romance   of   the  Underworld"* 
Again  a  Headlines 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  up,  a 
good  vaudeville  show  is  presented  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  and 
judging  from  the  applause  last  evetfiing 
the  bill  Is  one  of  the\t>est  that  na> 
been  presented  at  that  playhouse,  this] 
season. 

Paul  Av.  istrons's  drama,  "A  Finance 
of  tho  Underworld,"'  began  Us  second  1 
week  and  was  again  the  headllnier. 

The  act  docs  not  lose  any  of  ifcs  pop- 
ularity and  Is  undoubtedly  one  «f  the: 
best  acts  that  has  ever  been  seem  on  a] 
vaudeville  stage  in  this  city.  The  large  i 
cast  of  C.T  characters,  the  criminal  court 
room  0:1  sentencing  day  with  Hts  large 
array  of  various  types  of  criminals, 
together  with  the  large  number  of  cosurt 
officials,  present  a  realtistio  scene. 

Nellie   Nichols,    a   singing  comedian, 
who  wa*  billed  as  "A  Breeze  from.  the4 
"West."  certainly  lived  up  to  her  r»epu-« 
1  tation.     Aided    by    a    good    voice  and 
la  pleasing  personality  Miss  Nichols*  ■worn 
I  much  applause  last  night.    Her  soe-.gs 
1  were  good  and  her  manner  ll-.-ely. 
!    Neil  O'Brien,  formerly  of  Dockstafler^s 
minstrels,  and  William  H.   Ifallett  axej 
I  two  clever  entertainers,  and  their  mon-J 
idogue  and  rapid-fire  talk  were  gctod. 
1    Other  acts  on  the  bill  were:  MJarlo- 
jjAldo  tr'.o.  In  a  noveBty  gymnastic  act: 
I  Handera   and    Mellsjs.    in    singing:  and 
dancing    novelties;    Marie    Hart  and 
Billv  Hart    In  a     novel  sketch,  "Uhej 
1  Circus    Girl";    JacJk   Kelly    and  Vloflet, 
Kelly,  in  an  Austnalian  stock  whip  a**. 
.'George  Lyons  and  Bob  Tosco,  v.c  strqet 
musicians,  -who  know  how  to  play  a 
llharp  and  sing. 


M.f-?  Alice  Sovereign,   contralto,  and 
Frank  La  Forge,  pianist,  grave  a  con- . 
cert   yesterday   afternoon    In  Stelnert 
Ha!'.    Th«  program    was    as    follows:  | 
Seech  1,  "Lungl  dal  Caro  Bene";  Belch- 
ardt,  '"When  the  Roses  Bloom";  Sohu- 1 
borr.     "Fmehllngsglaube";  Schumann, 
"Fnirhlingsnacht";     Braharns,  "Sap- 
phis.-he    Ode."    "Botsohaft";  Strauss,1 
"Wlefenlled."     "Helmllche     Aufforde-  j 
rime  ";  Arensky,  "But  Irately  in  Dance"; 
Kachinanlnoff,     "Lilacs,"     "Floods  of 
Spring";    Foote.    "Irish    Folk  Song," 
"Roses  in  Winter";  La  Forge,  "Expec- 
tancy""; "Vor  Einem  Crucifix,"  "Take,  O 
Take  Those  Lips  Away";  Beach.  "The 
Year's  at  the  Spring."    Mr.  La  Forge 
played  the  following  selections:  Chopin, 
Nocturne  In  F  sharp  minor.  Three  Pre- 
ludes, Polonaise  In  A  flat,  opus  63. 

Miss  Sovereign's  voice  Is  large  and 
free,  of  wide  range,  skilfully  equalized 
and  of  rich  beauty.  It  has  remarkable 
elasticity.  Her  command  of  breath 
seemed  uneven;  at  times  It  enabled  her 
to  sustain  long  phrase?  satisfying  for 
their  breath  and  4  repose,  as  in  the 
"Sapphic  Ode"  and  the  close  of  "Vor 
Elnem  Crucifix"":  at  other  times  It  gave 
her  pianissimo  beautiful  vitality,  as  m 
"Lilacs"  and  "Roses  in  Winter";  but 
In  the  first  two  or  three  songs,  and 
notably  In  the  song  by  Arensky  and 
the  Irish  Folk  Song,  It  was  not  well 
managed. 

Miss  Sovereign  has  excellent  diction, 
though  at  times  she  errs  on  the  side 
of  over-emphasis,  and  the  result  is  an 
explosive  effect,  especially  on  certain 
final  consonants,  which  is  apt  to  cut 
her  legato.  At  times  she  adopts  cer- 
tain mannerisms  of  bodily  motion  which 
detract  from  the  success  of  the  total 
impression. 

Mr.  La  Forge  played  sympathetic  ac- 
companiments. His  solo  playing  is  noiy 
01"  bo  conspicuous  merit;  though  techni- 
cally adequate,  it  has  not  poetic  in- 
sight, ills  "Vor  Einem  Crucifix"  is 
original  and  Interesting, 

READ  MACKAYE'S  "MATER" 

Miss  Grace  Chamberlain-  Inter- 
prets Comedy  at  Tuileries. 


I  COLONIAL  THEATRE*— "The  Arca- 
.  •  musical  comedy  In  three  acts 
\py  Mark  Ambient  and  A.  M.  Thomp- 
son; lyn's  !•'•  Arthur  Wlreperis.  music 
fb;   1.10:1-1  Morckton  and  Howard  Tal- 


p\ .  ai™  muM 

 Harold  Clenienoe; 

™h£ .RtSi'  Ca«man 
Kk.".*.'.'.V.'.      '.'.*.'."  '.'... .'.    M»rv  MackM 

3-LOBF.  TUF.^TRE— "The  Virginian," 

-  Owen  Wister  and  Klrke  La  Shelle. 

ie  cast: 

i»  Vlrr'nlan  Earle  Hyden| 

d-.--  Tfenrv  "Wm.  if.  Veyfl^i 

wle  HfeW.o  :...Harrr  Hollldayl 

■&nip,-it.  i  TI.  <'.  Russell 

 Noel  Travers 

 Frank  Va.ll 

,..John   H.  Smiley 

 -C.  H.  Carleti 

.Charles  R.  Gilb« 
..rtoxa.nn<»  T^aiisI 

M<J  j    V        1  AusilMa  T- 

M/-s    Henry  Marie  Dani 

><r-.   M •••■*>■*  Eiear.r.f  wilt 
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The  singer*  of  the  Vienna  Royal 
Ol-cra  arc  now  prohibited  from  wear- 
ing beard,  mustache,  whiskers  of  any 
kind  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  sing- 
ers with  golden  voices  often  have 
golden  teeth  and  in  bursts  of  passion 
thus  dispel  illusion. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  interesting 
"Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light"  at 
Mechanics'  Building  the  actual  words 
Jiat  passed  between  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  when  they  first  met,  are  not 
(retained.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  characteristic  of  the  two  men 
than  Stanley's  question  and  Living- 
stone's answer.  "Doctor,  I  have 
sought  you  far  and  wide"  turns  the 
heroic  into  the  theatrical. 

Judge  Lee  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
reported  as  saying  on  tho  bench  thati 
a  wife  must  not  go  through  her  hus-| 
band's  pockets,  and  if  she  does,  aj 
man  would  be  justified  in  slapping 
her.  The  husband's  provocation  in 
this  instance  is  great,  but  the  famous 
lines  in  Tobin's  "Honeymoon"  begin- 
ning "The  man  that  lays  his  hand 
upon  a  woman"  still  outweighs  judi- 
cial opinions. 

They  say  that  the  high  price  of 
coffee  is  driving  some  to  tea  or  cocoa. 
It  is  also  reported  that  at  Washing- 
ton the  heads  of  departments  have 
declared  war  against  the  tea-drink- 
ing habit  as  infectious,  demoralizing, 
a  waste  of  time.  But  it  is  not  the 
tea  that  clogs  the  brain  and  Induces 
the  drinker  to  slothfulness;  it  is  the 
buttered  toast.  Why  does  no  one  re- 
vise -choca"  as  a  winter  drink  ?  It 
is  made  by  mixing  boiling  hot  coffee, 
milk  and  chocolate  and  stirring  into 
a  creamy  foam.  Voltaire  used  to 
drink  it  at  the  Cafe  Procope.  Napo- 
leon was  fond  of  it  and  complained 
at  St.  Helena  that  he  could  not  get  if 

made  to  suit  him.  Dr.  Doran,  an 
authority  on  these  matters,  declared 
that  choca  both  soothes  and  revives. 
Nor  is  there  need  of  buttered  toast 
with  it. 


and  the  noblest  oihpo  Itions  in  the  lit-' 
erature  of  music  are  therefore  unknown 
except  to  students  of  the  printed  page. 

Waddington's  "Salve  Keglna,"  which 
Was  sung  at  the  Eucharlptic  conKress 
at  London  in  1908,  is  not  a  work  of, 
high  rank.  The  text  should  have  In- 
spired better  music.  One  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  concert  was  the  grouping 
togetht'i;  of  settings  of  the  same  text 
by  different  composers.  The  "Ave 
Verum"  has  been  especially  fortunate. 
Mozart's  heavenly  composition  Is  famll- 
iar.  (jowiiod's,  sung  In  many  Protestant 
churches,  is  free  from  the  worldly 
sentimontalism  that  taints  much  of 
his  ecclesiastical  music.  Klgar's  Is 
little  known,  yet-  It  is  an  admirable 
setting,  full  of  religious  emotion,  and 
of  a  higher  flight  than  this  over™ 
praised  composer  attains  In  mora 
elaborate  works.  The  old  French  mu- 
sic edited  by  Oevuert  charmed  the 
audience.  The  hymn,  "Alia  Trlnlta, 
Beata,"  substituted  for  Sullivan's  "Joy 
and  Sorrow."  !  was  sung  *rlth  such 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone  that  it 
was  repeated,  and  the  finale  of  "Oal-* 
lla"  wus  enthusiastically  re-de- 
manded. 

The  audience  was  large  and  most 
appreciative. 

MISS  CONNOrVS  RECITAL 

Miss  Florence  Connor  gave  a  vlnlln  re-  I 
cltal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  Carl  Lamson  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows :  Bach,  prelude 
from  a  Sonata  for  thi  violin  alone; 
Wlenlowskl,  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor; 
Sarasate,  Spanish  Dance;  Schubert-Wil- 
helmj,  Ave  Maria;  Wagner,  Albumblatt; 
Salnt-Saens,  Andante  and  Rondo  Ca- 
priccloso.  There  was  a  small  audience. 
The  program  was  annotated.  Thus  Bach 
was  characterized  as  "the  very  founder 
of  tho  essence  of  composition,"  and  Wil- 
helmj's  transerfptlon  of  Schubert's  song 
was  described  as  "the  essence  of  soul* 
worship  in  music."  Sarasate's  Spanish  ] 
dances  are  "musically  typical  of  the  | 
southern  beauties  dancing  In  all  their 
languid  grace  and  loveliness.  The  vivid  1 
colorings  and  graceful  poses  with  all 
their  entrancing  charm,  enticing,  be- 
witching love  in  bloom."  | 

A  PASSING  GARMENT. 


/ 1 


At  Hotel  Tuileries,  yesterday  after- 
noon. Miss  Grace  Chamberlain  read 
"Mater,"  by  Percy  Mackaye. 

"Mater"  is  the.  mother  of  Michael 
Dean  who  wishes  to  convert  society 
into  "a  great  happiness-producing  me- 
chanism." He  Is  running  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  his  election  depends  upon 
Arthur  Cullen,  who  comes  to  Michael's 
home  with  an  envelope  full  of  pledges 
of  votes  as  a  bribe.  Mater,  having  great 
personal  charm  uses  her  fascination— to 
the  extent  of  letting  Cullen  believe  she 
is  going  to  marry  him— in  order  to  get 
him  to  hand  over  the  pledges,  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Cullen,  who  would  bribe  Michael,  Is  a 
bold,  bad  man.  stewed  In  corruption. 
Mater,  who  bribes  Cullen,  Is  a  bewitch- 
In"-  woman;  there  Is  the  moral.  And  yet, 
which  is  the  moral?  Is  It  that  ethics 
countenance  bribing  a  briber,  or  that 
the  right  and  wrong  of  It  is  concerned 
only  with  what  you  bribe  for  and  what 
you  bribe  with? 

Miss  Chamberlain  went  at  the  play  In 
the  right  spirit.  Mentally,  she  had  It  in 
perfect  control,  but  her  dramatic  ex- 
pression is  not  sufficiently  free  and  pli- 
able to  render  thoroughly  successful  the 
different,  individual  characters. 

She  tended  to  make  the  men  too  mas- 
culine thereby  stamping  her  impersona- 
tor as  woman-made.    A  man's  voice  is! 
not  necessarily  hard  and  loud  and  thick. 

She  handled  the  humor  with  poign- 
ancy and  the  sentiment  with  sympathy, 
but"  her  characterization  was  often  ex- 
aggerated, .  . 

BLIND  ACTOR  PLAYS 
TO  AID  THE  BLIND 


He  Is  Starred  in  Production  of 
the  Boston  Italian  Dra- 
matic Company. 


Wigsln  


Ed. . 


For  t'ae  benefit  of  blind  Italians  of  : 
Boston  the  Boston  Italian  Dramatic 
Company  gave  a  play  In  Italian  at 
Iniou  Hall  4.1  Boylston  street,  last 
evening.  Tlie  drama  was  F.  Bernardl- 
nl's  "II  Cieco"  ("The  Blind  Man"). 

Its  chief  character,  Vittorio  Silvegni, 
was  played  with  artistic  feeling  by  Al- 
fred Pelllno,  who  has  lately  lost  his 
Bight. 

The  other  characters  were: 

Baronc  Gustavo  Varnleri.  Nino  Calabro: 
luisa  Armanoa  Bass  ;  Adele.  MstiWe  Fior- 
enz^V.lul™  F^rrandlnl.  D.  PU1«:  IPletrg  Mer- 
S'  J.  D1  Benedicts:  Celeste.  Glulia  Scbero- 
hr"  Maria.  E.  Manettl:  Un  Marlnalo.  M. 
p- India. 


There  is  a  wail  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette over  the  passing  of.  the  smock, 
slop,  or  round  frock  which  for  years 
was  "part  and  parcel''  of  England. 
It  seems  that  in  these  days  the  farm 
laborer  despises  the  smock  as  an  em- 
blem of  lowly  birth  and  rude  toil.  The 
present  generation  of  cottage  women 
do  not  know  how  to  make  the  gar- 
ment, whereas  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  took  pride  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  Sunday  smock  was  deco- 
rated with  designs,  elaborate,  com- 
plicated, pretty,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not' out  of  harmony  with  the  wearer 
and  his  environment.  Today  if  a  farm 
laborer  wishes  a  smock  he  is  forced 
to  go  to  London  and  pay  a  fancy 
price  for  it. 

The  "smock  frock"  was  well  known 
in  New  England  villages  in  the  early 
sixties.   It  was  a  plain,  serviceable 
garment,     never     fancifully  orna- 
mented, at  least  no;  to  our  knowl- 
edge, but  picturesque  and  distinctive. 
The  hired  man  wore  it  and  was  not 
ashamed,  thus  dressed,  to  rise  in  town 
m'eeting  to  speak  against  the  lawyer, 
store-keeper,  minister  or  rich  man  of! 
the  village,  on  a  question  of  raising! 
money  for  schools,  repair  of  roads,  or) 
strengthening    a    bridge.    The  town 
meeting  described  and  lauded  by  del 
Tocquevllle  was  distinguished  by  ita 
smock  frocks.    Yet  even  in  the  sixJ 
ties,  this  garment  was  not  known  toj 
many  dwellers  ip  large  towns.  George] 
M.     Stearns     was    once  dofendin 
some    men    accused   of   arson.  Th 
court  was  held  at  Northampton, 
witness  had  testified  that  a  suspiciou 
person,  watched  by  a  constable,  wad 
dressed  in  a  smock  frock.  Mr.  Stearns 
first  queried  as  to  the  meaning  of  the] 
term,  and  then  made  all  manner  of 
fun  of  the  garment.    For  once  hia 
marked  shrewdness  deserted  him;  the 
smock  frock  was  often  worn  by  men 
then  on  the  jury. 
"Smock,"  as  is  well  known,  was 
ure  In  Mozart's  "Ave  Verum,"  which  I  originally     applied     to     a  woman's 
n  spite  of  Its  apparent  simplicity  Is  a   chemise.  In  Yorkshire  it  was  also  ap 
evere  test  of  any  chorus.  nlied  to  a   woman's  rlresq    It  nfter 

The  music,   of  the  church  naturally  |  P"eQ  10  a  ,voraan 
uffered  somewhat  when  heard  In  a  con- 
ert  hall.  It  is  a  pity  that  here  in  Bos- 
on more  ecclesiastical  music    of  the 
llghest  order  is  not  heard  in  its  home. 
The  Choral  Art  Society,  singing  in  Trin- 
ty  Church  excellent  examples  of  re-  atives  and  mechanics."    A  smock-slop 
igious  music    both    old    and  modern, 
nade  a   far  greater  Impression  thaA 
when  it  gave  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall, 
this  society,  unfortunately,    was    dis-  garment  of  harden  or  cheoker  worn 
banded  through  lack  of  support.  There  reaching  only  to  the  waist,  and  "Bloprj 
is  no  organization  that  has  taken  its 
•dace    and  some  of  the.  most  beautiful 
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THE  PAULIST 
\  CHORISTERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago, 
Fr.  William  J.  Finn,  musical  direc- 
tor; Walter  Keller,  organist;  George 
D.  j.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  president,  gave 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  and  evening.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Introduction  and  march  from  Gleason's 
"Montrzuuia."  arranged  for  the  organ:  Wad- 
diogtoo.  "Salve  lugina":  settings  of  "Ave 
Velum,"  bv  Mosart,  Gounod.  Elgar:  Chadwick, 
"Light  of  Life,"  PaiTiiui  Quando  Ceruo  Deuni": 
Geraert's  arrangements  "Cuauson  de  Mai"  and 
Musette:  "Alia  Trinita  Beata";  Gounod,  "liai- 
lia";  Klgur,  "The  Angelus."  "0  Salutaris": 
Areu8lcv,  Serenade ;  Koueuian,  "Neath  our 
Karth  In  Gloomy  0ades":  Gevaert,  Hondo  and 
"Le  Sommeil  de  l'Eufant  Divln" ;  settings  of 
"Ave  Mnrla,"  by  Gounod,  I'ranik.  BraUmej 
Cnadwiok.  Fugue  from  "Noel":  P.  F.  Hart- 
mann.  "As  the  HSTt  Panti  th." 

The  solos  were  sung  by  Master  Har- 
court  Browne  and  Messrs.  Curran  and 
Willett. 

This  choir  has  a  high  reputation  in 
Chicago  and  in  cities  which  It  has  vis- 
ited. This  tour  is  the  fourth.  The  di- 
rector has  trained  his  choir  so  that  it 
sings  with  marked  expression,  and  he 
has  evidently  taken  great  pains  in  se- 
curing pianlslmo  effects.  The  boys' 
fcices  are  of  pure  quality  and  especially 
Affective  in  the  upper  register,  for  hril- 
lance  is  then  attained  without  shrill- 
Eft  Tlie  middle  tones  might  be  fuller ; 
ndeed,  last  evening  they  often  seemed 
•omparatively  weak.  The  attack  of  the' 
lingers  was  decisive.  When  there  were 
•ontrapuntal  passages,  the  walk  of  the 
oice  parts  was  In  each  case  clearly  "de- 
med.  The  choir  is  master  of  tonal  gra- 
ations,  and  it  has  been  well  drilled  In 
he  swelling  and  diminishing  of  tone, 
'he  intonation  last  evening  was  by  no 
(leans  flawless.    It  was  especially  1m- 


ward  was  used  to  designate  "a  light 
garment,  generally  of  linen,  worn  by 
workmen,  a  short  smock  or  jacket 
over  the  waistcoat  by  male  mlll-oper- 


was  a  wagoner's  long  coat.  "Slop", 
was  a  common  word  for  a  loose  outer1 


vere  also  common  terms.  "Smock 
.rock"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a? 

generally  used  in  Old  England  as  in 
New  England.  How  many  boys  and 
Sirls  In  Boston  today,  could  give  a 
definition  of  the  word? 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 

FINAL  REHEARSAL 


Popular   Program   Gives  Great 
Pleasure ;  Mr.  Fiedler  Enthusi- 
astically Applauded. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  24th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Syntphony  Orchestra,  the  la6t  of  the 
TOth  season,  took  plane  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
iv as  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Oprlolanus"   Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetic"  T&chalkowsky  , 

Oood  Friday  spell  from  "Parslafal"  Wagner 

1  unerel  music  from  "Dusk  ot  the  Gods,"  1 

WHTH" 

Prelude  to  "The  Masteralngexs"  Waener 

When  Mr.  Fiedler  appeared  on  the 
3tage  the  applause  was  hearty,  and  the 
demonstration  of  appreciation  lasted  for 
some  time.  The  performance  of  the 
symphony  awakened  enthusiasm,  and 
the  third  movement,  which, -wben  the 
work  was  first  played  here,  left  the  au- 
dience cool  and  perplexed,  yesterday 
was  especially  applauded. 

The  program  was  of  a  popular  nature, 
and  although  there  was  no  soloist,  the 
second  gallery  was  wholly  filled.  With 
a  program  of  tills  nature,  the  orchestra 
is  a  soloist  of  the  greatest  drawing 
power.  There  has  been  for  some  years 
in  Germany  and  at  Paris  an  effort  to  do 
eway  with  soloists  at  symphony  con- 
certs. There  are  concertos  and  other 
pieces  for  piano  and  orchestra  that  fit 
the  general  scheme,  and  violinists  an4 
pianists  are  less  obtrusive  than  singers. 
No  matter  who  the  singer  may  be,  her 
arias  and  groups  of  songs  are  usually 
v,  Ithout  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  pro-  ] 
gram,  and  when  she  is  a  famous  prima  i 
donna,  the  orchestral  pieces  serve  only  \ 
as  a  background  for  her  display. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Beethoven's 
overture  again.  There  are  few  nofoler, 
few  more  "tragic   pages   in   all  music. 

i There  Is  no  digression,  no  elaboration, 
"he  overture  Is  as  compact,  concise,  ex- 
cessive as  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea."  ! 
\nd  how  simple  the  structure!  By  what  j 
!n.ple  means  the  thought  of  the  haughty 
oroic  soul  is  impressed  on  the  hearer!; 
he  tragedy  for  which  the  overture  was) 
vitlen   was  by   von   Collin;    but  the  I 
iisic  Is  after  the   manner   of  Greek; 
i  agedy.    "And  one  of  Plutarch's  men : 
alked  with  us  face  to  face." 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemd  as  i 
hough  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  sym-  I 
Pony  would  pass  by  reason  of  its  popu-  ! 
hrity,  and  many  prophesied  it  would  be  j 
n  gotten  when  the  composer's  fifth  and  j 
ourth   were  still   heard   eagerly.     The ; 
Pathetic"  is  now  nearly  18  years  old, 
nd   it   still    moves    and   thrills.     The  | 
fmusie  tempts  conductors  to  extravagance 
I  In   pace  and  in  expression.     The  lyric 
theme  in  the  first  movement  is  often 
sung  in  a  sentimental  fashion,  and  the 
Ithird  movement  is  often  hurried.  Mr. 
Fiedler  avoided  senttmentalism  and  on 
the    whole    gave    a    dramatic  reading. 
There  should  have  been  a  stronger  con- 
trast between  the  dance  section  and  the 
inexorable  trio  of  the  second  movement, 
and  in  this  trio  the  monotony  of  the, 
drum,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  symphony,  was  not  fully  brought 
out,  for  the  wail  of  strings  and  wood- 
wind was  too  pronounced.     The  third 
movement  was  taken  at  so  fast  a  pace 
that  the   general  effect  was  impaired. 
With  any  other  orchestra  there  would 
have  been  a  scramble  to  the  climax. 

It  is  idle  to  debate  the  question  wheth- 
er excerpts  from  Wagner's  music-  \ 
dramas  should  or  should  not  be  played  I 
in  concert.  Wagner,  himself,  not  only  I 
permitted  concert  performances,  but  led  | 
them.  This  was  at  a  time  when  he  I 
gladly  heard  his  own  music  outside  the  | 
opera  house  and  was  not  prepared  to  j 
theorize  in  the  matter. 

The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  31st. 
season,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor,  will  be' 
J  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  6. 
|    A  review  of  the  season  of  1910-11  will 
j  be  published  In  the  editorial  section  of 
Sunday's  Herald. 


tua,  where  scholars,  potts  and  pafriters 

were  encouraged  under  the  Marchese 
Glan  Francesco  Gonzaga.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era  was  a  sud- 
den return  of  Grecian  dramatic  sub- 
jects to  the  stage  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Italy  was  not  a  nation,  and  a  national 
;epic  or  drama  was  >ut  of  the  question. 
The  "Orfeo"  of  Pol  zanio,  probably  per- 
formed in  1472,  was  radically  different 
from  the  liturgical  drama,  and  con- 
tained some  of  the  germs  of  opera.  It 
had  Its  solo,  chorus  and  ballet.  It  was 
distinctly  lyric  and  secular.  "It  had  i:i 
embryonic  form  all  thai;  apparatus  for 
I  the  enchantment  of  the  sense  and  the 
beguilement  of  the  intellect  which,  in 
the  following  century  was  the  chief  at- 
traction of  a  lyric  drama,  partly  opera, 
nartly  spectacle  and  partly  ballet."  Mr. 
Henderson  lias  much  to  say  about  the 
(nature  of  this  work,  and  the  character 
of  the  performance.  He  is  not  dogmatic; 
he  cheerfully  admits  that  there  must 
often  be  suppositions  instead  of  facts, 
hs  when  he  fates  that  there  is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  an  orchestra  was 
employed  in  this  "Orfeo,"  but  strong  in- 
dications that  there  was  one,  probably 
composed  of  lutes,  viols,  flute,  oboe  and 
possibly  bagpipe,  hurdy-gurdy  and  lit- 
tle organ.  Even  in  the  beginning,  the 
supreme  trait  of  the  lyric  drama  was 
its  spectacular  quality.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  predominance 
of  the  spectacular. 

Other    chapters    which    show  patient 
research  and  an  exercise   of  a  finely 
critical  faculty  are  those  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  taste  for  comedy,  Veeehi 
and  the  matured  madrigal  drama,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  spectacular  element 
into  the  music  itself.    There  are  exam- 
pies  in  notation  of  the  florid  ornamenta- 
tion for  celebrated  singers.    Caccinl  not 
only  labored  (or  the  restoration  of  the  , 
Greek  method  of  delivering  the  decla- 
mation  of  a  drama,  but  also  strove  for 
"the  reduction  of  purely  lyric  forms  to  1 
a  rational  musical  basis  on  which  could 
be  built  intelligible  settings  of  texts,"  j 
and  he  rebelled  against  the  decorative, 
manner   of  solo   singers;    nevertheless,  j 
he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  frown  on  , 
all  vocal  floridity.     After   them  came 
Monteverde,  who  "ushered  lyric  compp-  j 
sition  to  the  broad  highway  of  modern 
opera."   Mr.  Henderson's  book  is  scho-l-  ; 
arly,  and  it  contains  much  that  is  new 
in  the  way  of  conclusions.    While  it  is 
chiefly  historical  and  critical,  it  is  writ, 
ten  in  a  manner  that  holds  the  attention 
and  the  picture  of  life  and  manners  will 
entertain  the  general  reader. 


impressive,  "more  sfat.  -manlike  than 
either  of  these  hats  was  the  "shocking 
bad"  plug  worn  by  Senator  Evarts.  ' 


Jo  'f, 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Forerunners  of  Opera. 

"SOME  FORERUNNERS  OF  ITALIAN 
OPERA."  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

!(  has  often  been  said  that  opera  was 
In  ented  about  1600.  by  a  band  of  Flor- 
entine gentlemen,  who  wished  to  create 
„  form  of  art  resembling  the  Greek' 
tragedy.  There  were  earlier  attempts, 
however,  in  Italy  and  in  France.  Mr.  I 
Henderson  traces  and  describes  the  be- : 
^Innings  and  notes  the  growth  of  the 
Hfti6tlc  elements  and  influences  which! 
1.  d  the  Florentines  to  go  back  to  the 
ancient  drama  in  their  search  for  a 
medium  of  expression  through  solo 
voices  and  in  other  than  polyphonic  ways 
He  first  studies  the  early  church  dra- 
-vpas  and  the  "Sacre  Rapprcsentazioni." 
Interesting  chapt.  r  follows,  in  which 
■discussion  of  the  Italian  secular 
rn  in  thefvn  rquyisate  ot^Mon 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

A  Glory       11  ls  Plea3ant  t0  note 

,  the  courage  and  taste 
10  trie  snown  by  several  men  of 
Head  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting humbly  the  plug  hat,  de- 
clared by  leading  hatters  to  be  "the 
correct  thing,"  the  hat  worn  "by  our 
best  people,"  they  have  had  hats 
made  for  them,  hats  with  a  broad 
flat  brim,  and  with  a  decorative  and 
imposing  tube,  shaft,  cylinder, 
crown  hats  that  would  win  the  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein 
and  be  respected  on  the  "Boule' 
Mich."  They  wear  these  hats  not 
ostentatiously,  not  timorously,  but 
with  dignity  and  a  consciouness  of 
proud  individuality.  For  even  these 
hats  differ  slightly  In  glory,  although 
the  architecture  ls  uniform;  one  brim 
may  be  a  trifle  narower,  one  tube 
may  be  a  little  lower,  etc.  These  hats 
give  distinction  to  the  wearer  and  the 
city.  It  is  a  pity  that  Judge  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury  is  not  alive  to  see 
them.  | 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  Balzac,  "Les 
Comediens  Sans  le  Savoir,'r  there  is  a 
hatter  named  Vital  who  had  raised  the 
hat  to  the  height  of  a  science.  He  had 
written  a  treatise  on  the  hat.  When 
the  landscapist,  Leon  de  Lora,  asked 
him  if  his  hat  was  ready,  that  is  to 
say  if  he  had  yet  Imagined,  invented  i', 
Vital  answered:  "What?  In  a  fort- 
night? And  for  you?  Will  two  months 
be  enough  to  find  the  shape  that  suits 
your  physiognomy?  Here  is  your  por- 
trait; I  have  been  studying  you  care- 
fully. I  should  not  take  such  trouble 
for  a  prince,  but  you  are  more  than 
that;  you  are  an  artist,  and,  my  dear 
sir,  you  understand  me."  It  was  Vital 
that  said:  "The  hat  is  the  man."  Yet 
he  was  appreciated  only  by  the  artists, 
not  by  the  aristocracy.  "How  is  it," 
said  Vital,  "men  do  not  see  that  the 
hat  Is  the  first  tiling  which  draws  at- 
tention to  the  toilet?"  There  are  some 
who  insist  that  the  cravat  should  be  the 
centre  of  attraction  Others  favor  the 
waistcoat. 

There  is  no  Vital  in  Boston.  Hatters 
prefer  the  conventional,  and  when  a  cli- 
ent expresses  a  personal  preference 
they  humor  him  indulgently  as  they 
would  an  amiable  maniac.  Secretly  they 
disapprove  originality  in  brim  or  tube. 

By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the 
late  King  Edward's  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  white  hats?  And  where  is  the 
$1000  hat  presented  to  W.  H.  Seward? 
It  is  said  that  the  $1500  Panama  given 
to  Gen.  Granj-1-  xn°w  In  the  Na- 

tal  Mum1  rjTigton.  More 


Scrapple  Tne  latest  section  of  the 
an.  Oxford  English  dictionary, 
Scouring— Sedum,  ls  less 
Scut  entertaining  than  some  of 
jits  predecessors,  and  yet  no  dictionary 
lis  positively  dull.  The  word  "scrap- 
ple" is  included;  diminutive  of 
"scrap" — an  article  of  food  made  from 
scraps  of  pork,  etc.,  stewed  with  meal 
and  pressed  into  large  cakes.  This  is 
as  it  should  be;  but  the  quotations 
are  not  illuminative.  In  one  there  ls 
reference  to  "the  sausage  and  scrap- 
ple of  New  Jersey."  There  should 
have  been  a  learned  note  concerning 
the  influence  of  scrapple  and  pepper- 
pot  on  the  city  politics  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  alleged  slowness  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  word  "scut,"  the  short  erect  tail] 
of  a  hare,  rabbit  or  deer,  is  given ;  but 
the  word  has  other  meanings.  "He's 
only  a  poor  scut."  The  purist  might  say 
the  phrase  is  tautological,  but  what  is 
the  origin  of  "scut"  used  in  this  sense? 
Furthermore,  there  should  be  a  precise 
definition.  There  are  many  slang  dic- 
tionaries, but  there  is  no  great  and  au- 
thoritative treatise  with  pages  of  differ- 
entiation. A  scut  is  not  a  lump,  a  dose, 
a  chump.  For  a  dose  ls  never  esteemed, 
whereas  lumps  serve  on  committees 
doses  contribute  to  magazines,  and 
statues  are  raised  to  chumps.  But  why 
scut? 


Miss? 
or 


How  do  you  address  * 
woman,  when  you  do  not 
know  whether  she  he  a 
Mrs.?  spinster  or  one  that  has 
entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony? This  question  has  been  recently 
raised  in  Germany,  in  France  and  in 
our  own  country.  In  Germany  "it  is 
lietter  to  use  'Fraeulein,'  for  the  simple 
address  'Frau'  might  give  offence  ex- 
cept m  the  working  class."  It  is  also 
said  that  in  France  the  word  "Madame" 
is  used  in  addressing  all  women,  un- 
married or  married.  Yet  25  years  ago 
women  employed  in  shops  and  restau- 
rants of  Paris  preferred  to  be  addressed 
as  "Mademoiselle."  They  thought  the 
term  more  complimentary,  and  if  they 
happened  to  be  married,  there  was  the 
opportunity  for  a  proud  declaration  of 
the  fact,  or  for  abuse  of  the  husband. 
Emily,  M,  Robinson,  wrote  recently;! 

to  the  New  York  Times,  saying  that 
a  well  educated  business  man  ad- 
dressed her  as  "Dear  Miss."  She 
thought  this  salutation  absurd,  but 
remembering  that  she  was  often  ad- 
dressed as  "Dear  Madam"  although 
the  writers  knew  that  she  was  in  her 
teens  and  unmarried,  she  asked  what 
else  could  the  poor  man  do.  Miss 
Robinson  Incidentally  says  she  is  un- 
married and  gives  some  idea  as  to  her 
age.  What  man  of  us  iiath  not  re- 
ceived business  letters  from  women 
personally  unknown  who  signed  their 
names,  Alice  Maud  Johnson,  Louise 
Abagail  Grout,  etc.  Should  they  have 
been  addressed  Miss  or  Mrs.?  The 
wise  man  answering  these  uninform- 
ing  letters  scrawls  a  capital  "M"  with 
a  little  flourish  after  it. 


I  s 
ght, 


Miss  Robinson 
and  ls  the  word 


How 

Meanings  „Miss.,  absurd?  The  his- 

Change  tory  of  this  word  ls 
entertaining.  A  shortening  of  mis- 
tress, of  which  Mrs.  was  originally  an 
abbreviation,  it  was  not  a  compli- 
mentary term.  Thus  John  Evelyn  in 
1666  noted  In  his  diary  that  he  seldom 
went  to  the  theatre  on  account  of  the 
character  of  women  "now  (and  never  ! 
till  now)  permitted  to  appear  and 
act,"  who  so  pleased  several  young 
noblemen  that  they  became  "their 
misses,  and  to  some,  their  wives." 

A  few  years  afterward  the  word  began 
to  be  prefixed  as  a  title  to  the  name  of 
an  unmarried  woman  or  girl,  not  en- 
titled to  the  prefix  "lady"  or  some  higher 
designation  of  rank.  Later,  with  an  j 
ellipsis  of  the  proper  name,  it  was  j 
substituted  for  the  name  of  a  young 
unmarried  lady,  often  meaning''  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  as  when  Byron 
wrote:  "Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of 
mamma  you  pursue?"  Still  later  it  was 
applied  to  a  young  unmarried  woman, 
especially  a  squeamish  or  sentimental 
schoolgirl. 

But  in  dialect  and  in  the  United  States 
Miss  is  often  used  for  Mrs.  In  certain 
English  counties  Miss  is  the  title  of 
a  married  woman,  and  single  women  are 
addressed  as  Mrs. 

"Mistress"  ls  of  course  much  older 
than  Miss.  It  was  a  title  of  courtesy  at 
least  two  centuries  older  in  English  lit. 
erature  than  Madame.  It  was  pre-  ^ 
fixed  to  the  surname  of  a  married  worn-  1 
an,  and  at  first  also  to  the  Christian 
name.  It  was  also,  even  In  the  15th 
century,  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name 
or  'surname  of  an  unmarried  woman  or 
girll  There  was  "Mistress  Anne  Page," 
for  instance,  In  the  comedy.  It  appears 
that)  In  the  18th  century  Mistress  was 
"the  style  of  grown  up  unmarried  la- 
dies! though  the  mother  was  living,  and 
for  jli  considerable  part  of  the  century 
matt  tained  Its  ground  against  the  in- 
fantine term  of  Miss."    Scheie  De  Vera 


I  noted  in  the  early  m  ventles  that  "Mis- 
i  tress"  was  still  fully  pronounced  in 
i  southern  states!  without  the  contraction 
■  into  "Mlssess." 

Furthermore,  Mrs.  was  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an 
i  unmarried  woman  or  girl,  as  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Carter. 


I  Rude 

and  Polite 


Madam  is  a  word 
of  general  applica- 
tion. The  use  of  the 
Addresses  word  in  England  has 
not  been  confined  to  married  women 
Miss  Robinson  asks  why,  inasmuch  as 
we  took  the  word  "madame"  into  our 
language,  we  should  not  also  intro- 
duce mademoiselle.  But  In  early 
French  Mademoiselle  was  applied  also 
to  married  women  whose  husbands 
were  below  the  rank  of  knighthood. 
Look  at  old  Cotgrave's  French-Eng- 
lish dictionary  (2d  ed.,  1673):  "Mad- 
ame: Madam,  the  title  or  stile  of  a 
Lady.  Mademoiselle:  The  title  or 
stile  of  a  gentlewoman;  mistresse." 

The  German  suffragettes  wish  the 
abolition  of  "Fraulein"  on  the  ground 
\that  "it  is  a  laughable  anachronism  In 
an  age  of  feminine  emancipation." 
They  believe  that  the  exclusive  use 
of  Frau  would  raise  the  moral 
standard  by  obliterating  the  idea  of 
a  difference  betw-een  a  woman  who  Is 
married  and  one  that  ls  not. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Robinson's  prob- 
lem is  unsolved.  The  safer  rule,  per- 
haps, is  to  write  "madam"  when  in 
doubt.  And  here  is  a  question  for 
Miss  Robinson  or  any  other  woman 
to  answer. 

Thirty  years  ago,  "My  Dear  Mrs. 
Ferguson"  was  considered  a  much 
more  familiar  address  than  "Dear 
Mrs.  Ferguson."  Now  a  comparative 
stranger  addresses  you  as  "My  Dear 
Mr.  Johnson,"  and  she  would  regard 
you  as  bumptious  and  unacquainted 
witli  leading  books  on  etiquette  from 
that  of  Erasmus  to  that  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, if  you  were  in  turn  to  address 
her:  "Dear  Mrs.  Golightly." 

Women  writing  on  business  and 
neglecting  to  state  whpther  they  are 
Miss  or  Mrs.  invariably  end  their  let- 
ters: "Thanking  you  in  advance,"  a 
vile  phrase,  which  saves  the  bother 
of  writing  another  note — and  also  a 
postage  stamp  This  species  of  cor- 
respondent seldom  incloses  a  stamp 
for  the  letter  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 


Symphony 
Concert 


The  musical  season 
of  1910-11  ended  last 
night,  with  the  Sym- 
Programs  phony  concert.  There 
may  be  a  few  belated  concerts,  chiefly 
by  pupils,  and  the  "Pops"  will  no  doubt 
give  pleasure  to  many,  but  a  season 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  first 
Symphony  concert  and  end  with  the  last. 

The  30th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  was  distinguished  by 
the  catholicity  of  the  programs;  by  the 
performance  of  certain  imported  orches- 
jtnil  works  that  made  an  immediate  im- 
pression and  are  still  remembered,  ana 
by  the  brilliance  of  certain  performances. 

One  hundred  works,  including  con- 
certos, arias  and  songs,  were  per- 
formed and  two  of  the  new  works 
were  played  twice:  Debussy's  Rondos 
de  Printemps  and  Rachmaninoff's  sec- 
ond symphony;  so  there  were  102  per- 
formances in  all.  These  composers 
were  represented:  Bach,  1;  Beethoven, 
9;  Berlioz,  2;  Bolto,  1;  Brahms.  4;  Bu- 
sonl,  1 ;  Catalani,  1  ;  Cliadwick.  1 ; 
Chopin,  1;  Curry,  1;  Debussy,  4;  De- 
llus,  1;  Dvorak,  1;  Elgar,  2;  Enesco, 
jl;  G.  Faure,  1;  Franck,  1;  Gernsheim,  ' 
1;  Gilbert,  1;  Gluck,  1;  Goldmark,  2; 
Hadley,  1;  Handel,  1;  Haydn,  1;  Hum- 
perdlnck,  2;  Isouard,  1;  Lalo,  2;  Lia- 
doff,  1;  Mandl,  1;  Mendelssohn,  1; 
Monsigny,  1;  Mozart,  4;  Rachmani- 
noff, 3;  Reger,  1;  Rubinstein,  1;  Saint- 
Saens,  4;  X.  Scharwenka,  t;  Schubert, 
2;  Schumann,  E;  Scrlabin,  1;  Sgambati, 
1;  Sibelius,  3;  Slnlgaglia,  1;  Smetana, 
1;  Strauss,  4;  Strube,  1;  Thomas,  1; 
Tschalkowsky,  C;  Wagner,  8;  Weber,  4. 

Fifty  composers  were  represented. 
The  names  of  Boito,  Catalan!,  Curry, 
Enesco,  Gilbert,  Liadoff,  Mandl,  Scria- 
bln,  Sinigaglia,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Symphony  programs. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  classify  the 
composers  by  nationality.   Delius,  for 
example,  was  born    in   England,  but 
he  is  of  German  parentage  and  his 
music  cannot  be  called  English.  Cesar 
Franck   was   a    Frenchman    only  by 
naturalization.      Should     Strube  be 
reckoned     among    the    Germans  or 
Americans?       His     most  important 
works   have   been   composed   in  this 
country.     Enesco,  a.  Roumanian,  was 
educated  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  his 
music  shows  the  influence  of  Brahms 
and  modern  French  composers;  fur- 
thermore, he  lives  in   Paris.  Rank- 
ing Austrians  and  Bohemians  looselv 
under  the  heading  "German,"  21  Ger- 
man composers  were  represented.    Of  j 
the  other  composers  nine  were  French  | 
(including  Franck);  five  were  Italian1 
(although  Busoni  might  prefer  to  be  I 
classed  with  the  Germans);  five  wer^J 
Russian,  five  were  American  (Incl  jjF 
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aw  St rube),  two  were  Kngllsh  (In- 
jffudlng  Deltia);  one  was  Scandinav- 
ian; one  a  Pole  and  one  .i  Roumanian. 

Beethoven  led  with  nine  perform- 
ances, then  followed  Wagner,  eight: 
Tachnlkou  sky.  six;  Schumann,  live; 
HShms.  four :  Debussy.  Moaart,  Saint- 
Saens.  Strauss  and  Wi  lier,  four  each. 
The  rlr.-t  program  was  made  up  whol- 
ly of  works  by  Schumann  in  com- 
Banoratton  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Fjt  Is  to  be  observed  that  Bach,  Han- 
jfal,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn  were 
^ph  represented  only  once. 


Works 

New  to 


The    following  com- 
positions     wen  per- 
formed    for    the  first 
Boston  lime  In  Boston: 


Symphony. 

Rachmaninoff.  Symphony  In  E  minor.  No  2. 

Op.  i7.  Oct.  13.  1810. 

Symphonic  Poems  and  Rhapsodies. 
/Curry.     "Atala."     symphonic     P«">  after 

Chateaubriand  IMSS.).  April  22.  1911. 
Oernsheim.   -To  a  Dra.ua.     tone  p.  em.  Op. 

B2.  Jan.  2S.  1911.  .  ., 

Bcrlabin.    "Le  Poeme  de  1  Extasc.     Op.  o4, 

■trau»s"   Macbeth,"  tone  poem  (after  Shake- 

•peares  drama).  Op.  23.  March  18.  1011. 
Suites,  Rhapsodies.  Etc. 
Busonl.  Suite  for  orchestra  from  the  music 
>   to  Qozzi's  "Turandot."  Feb.  IS.  1011. 
Chadwick.    Suite    Symphonwiue    in    k.  nai 

major  (MSS.).  April  15.  1011.  ...„„.. 
Debussy.   Rondes  de   Printemps.  Images. 

No    S    Nov    2(5,    1010.    Iberia,  -Images, 

No!  2,"  April  22.  1011. 
Dellus,   Brine   Fair,     an     Encllsh  Rhapsody. 

Dec.  3,  1910.  ■  „     .     .,  , 

Enesco,  Suite  for  orchestra.  Op.  0,  April  1. 

1011 

Hadley.  "The  Culprit  Fay."  Rhapsody  (after 
the  poem  of  like  name  by  Joseph  Hodman 
Drake).  Op.  02.  Nov.  10.  1010 

laadoff  "Baba-Yaga."  a  musical  picture 
(after  a  Russian  Folk  Tale).  Op.  J>.  Jan. 

BlbenuV.'   "The   Swan   of   Tuonela  "  legend 
from    the    Finnish    folk-epic  "kalevala. 
March  4.  1011. 

Overtures. 

Gilbert.  Comedy  Overture  cn  Kegro  Themes 
(MSS.).  April  13.  1011.  .v.     ,  , 

Mandl.  Overture  to  a  Gascon  Cblvalrlc 
Drama.  March  4,  1911. 

Concertos. 

Lalo.  Concerto  for  violin.  Op.  20  (first  time 

as  a  whole  and  with  orchestra),  Dec.  H. 

1010  (Sylvain  Noack). 
Schariv<:nka,  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  No.  4, 

F   minor.   Op.   82,    Feb.   11,    1911   (Xav.  r 

Scharwenka). 

Miscellaneous. 
Mozart    Adagio  and  Fugue  for  strings  (K. 

540).  Nov.  26.  1910. 
Sgambatl,    "Te   Deum   Laudamus.      for  or- 
chestra and  organ.  Op.  2s  (first  perform- 
ance here  of  this  version),  April  8.  1911. 
Arias  Sung  for  the   First   Time  at  These 
Concerts. 

Boito  Marguerite's  Prison  Song.  "1/  Altra 
Not'te."  from  "Mefistofele,"  act  III..  April 
8.  1911  (Carolina  White). 

Catalani.  Wa'.:y's  Air,  "Ebben?  ne  andro 
lontana."  from  "La  Wally."  act  I.  (piano- 
forte accompaniment).  April  8.  1911  (Caro- 
lina White  1.  • 

Debussv.  Rf<ltative  and  Aria  of  Lla  from 
"If  Enfant  Prodlgue."  Dec.  31.  1910  (Jeanne 
Jomelll). 

Isouard.    Air    of    Therese.    "Ah!   pour  mol 
quelle  peine  extreme."   from  "Jeannot  et  I 
Colin."   act   HI..    No.    1".    Nov.   5,    1010 1 
!      (Geraldine  Farrar). 

'    Mozart.  Recitative.   "Misero!  o  sogno."  and 
Air.  "Aura  che  lntorno"  (K.  431),  Nov.  5, 

C      1910    (Geraldlne    Farrar),    first    time    In  ^ 
Boston. 

Saint-Saens.  "Pallas  Athene."  hymn  for  so- 
prano and  orchestra.  Op.  98.  Dec.  31,  1910 
i.     (Jeanne  Jomelll).  first  time  in  Boston. 
1       Slnigaglla's  overture  to  "Lo  Baruffe 
Chiozzotte"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concert?  (March  11,  1911). 

Curry's  symphonic  poem,  "Atala,"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time. 

Messrs.  Chadwick.  Curry  and  Hadley 
conducted  their  respective  composi- 
tions. 
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The 

Symphony 
Soloists 

Farrar,  Mme. 


Rachma  n  inoft's 
m  second  symphony 

f      anC*  made  a  marked  im- 

CommentS    pression,     and  a 
LV  econd  performance  was  requested.  The 
of    ymphony  is  Imposing:   it  is  carefully 
wlf onstructed  and  shows  fine  workman- 
pi'  hip.   One  or  two  of  the  themes  have  a 
T  decided  profile.    Others  have  a  Tschai- 
kowskian  character,  and  the  influences 
of  this  composer  over  Rachmaninoff  is 
otherwise  strongly  marked.    There  is 
over  development  and  there  is  injurious 
repetition.  On  the  whole,  the  symphony 
-J  la  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  com- 

poser's  "Island  of  the  Dead." 
E     The  compositions  by  Dellus  and  Seria- 
t    bin  are  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary 
si  run.    They  are  highly  original,  but  the 
t!  speeceh  of  these  composers  is  not  yet 
g  familiar  and  it  is  perplexing.    There  is 
s:  a  certain  acidity  in  Deltus's  expression 
that  is  not  displeasing. 
,  n     Strauss' s  -Macbeth"  disappointed  even 
,  his  ardent  admirers.   For  once  the  hero 
and  his  wife  were  represented  as  dull 
persons.    The  music  did  not  command 
tl  attention  at  the  time  and  is  not  now 
I  J  remembered. 

I  3  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
•^•novelties"  was  Debussy's  "Iberia." 
one  of  the  most  important  additions  to 
archestr.il  literature  of  the  last  dozen 
Rt/ears.  a  composition  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  coolly  and  reasonably,  so 
Warktd  is  its  beauty. 
Kjladloy's  •'Culprit  Fas''  has  agreeable 
^^hring.  Gilbert's  overture  revealed  a 
Sturdy  and  individual  musical  nature. 
LWThere  are  interesting  moments  in  Bu- 
'.mki-g  "Turandot"  suite,  but  only  por- 
ol  tins  suite  were   played,  and 


The  soloists  at  the 
Symphony  concerts 
were  as  follows: 
Sopranos:  Miss 
Jomelll,  #  Mme.  Melba. 
Mme.  Rlder-Kelsey,  Miss  White. 
Contralto:  Mme.  Klrkby-Dunn. 
Pianists:  Messrs  Buonamlci.  Busonl, 
Hofmann,  Scharwenka. 

Violinists:  Mr.  Berber,  Mr.  Elman, 
Mr.  Macmlllen.  Mr.  Noack.  Mtas  Par- 
low.  Mr.  Wltek. 

Violoncellists:  Messrs.  Schroeder 
and  Warnke. 

Miss  Parlow,  Mr.  Berber  and  Mr. 
Wltek  played  for  the.  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton. Mmes.  Jomelll,  Rlder-Kelsey  and 
White  sang  for  the  first  time  at  these 
concerts.  Mr.  Macmillen  played  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts. 
Mme  Melba,  although  vocally  some- 
it  indisposed,  again  displayed  her 
matchless  voice  and  fine  art.  Miss  B*ar- 
r  ir  :-  selections  were  comparatively  un-  I 
Interesting.  Mme.  Jomelll  sang  with 
technical  skill,  and  It  was  a  pleasure  toil 
hear  the  voice  and  recognize  the  pol- 
ished technic  of  Mme.  Rlder-Kelsey.  Ml. 
Hofmann  led  among  the  pianists.  Miss 
Parlow.  known  only  to  a  few  in  the 
audience,  triumphed  brilliantly.  Mr. 
Witek's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
concerto  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  season.  Mr.  Noack  Is  to  be 
thanked  for  acquainting  tho  public  with 
Lalo's  admirable  concerto.  Mr.  Elman 
again  displayed  his  uncommon  talent. 
Mr.  Berber  came  unknown,  played  In  a 
highly  respectable  manner  and  was  soon 
forgotten. 


glv- :  by  the  BOSTOh  Opfra  House  or- 
chestra, Feb.  28.  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
duced. The  program  Included  pieces 
by  l.aparra,  Saint-Saens,  G.  Faure, 
BlZ' t.  Debussy-Caplet  and  Chabrier. 
Tho  strings  were  weak  and  the  en- 
semble was  at  times  ragged.  This 
orchestra  at  a  Sunday  night  concert  | 
In  the  Boston  Opera  House  performed 
Dupont's  "Heures  Dolentes" — a  striking 
composition — and  Debussy's  "Children's 
Corner"  shrewdly  and  poetically  orches- 
trated by  Mr.  Caplet,  for  the  first  time  In 
America. 

A  feature  of  the  season,  but  one 
unfortunately  not  appreciated  at  its 
full  value,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Russian  Balalaika  orchestra  at  the 
Hpllls  Street  Theatre  In  conjunction 
with  Miss  St.  Denis'  Egyptian  dances. 
The  sense  of  rhythm  displayed  by 
these  players,  led  by  Mr.  Andreeff, 
the  elasticity  of  interpretation,  the 
delicate  "nuancirung,"  the  sentiment, 
the  dash — these  characteristics  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  quality  of 
tone  set  this  orchestra  apart  from 
other  bands. 


Loca! 
Choral 
Societies 


Critical 


This  30th  season  was 
on  the  whole  an  inter- 
esting one.  Mr.  Fie- 
Review  dler  Is  a  pleasing  pro- 
gram-maker, and  there  was  a  Judicious  I 
mixture,  of  new  and  old  works.  Therei 
were  some  memorable  performances,  as 
those  of  Rachmaninoff's  symphony,  Scri- 
abln's  "'Poem  of  Ecstacy."  the  tone- 
poems  of  Strauss  (especially  that  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  with  the  remarkable 
solo  playing  by  Messrs.  Warnke  and 
Ferir),  the  Symphony  of  Sibelius.  Schu- 
bert's C  major,  Berlioz's  "Harold."  The 
performance  of  "Iberia"  had  been  care- 
fully rehearsed,  and  Mr.  Longy's  oboe 
will  long  be  remembered. 

There  were  other  performances  in 
which  there  was  a  lack  of  delicacy, 
when  delicacy  was  first  of  all  required; 
In  which  the  choice  of  tempi  was  un- 
fortunate: In  which  there  was  undue 
haste  so  that  the  players  were  barely 
able  to  play  the  notes;  in  which  sound 
was  forced  into  noise. 

Mr.  Fiedler  is  impressive  and  eloquent 
when  he  conducts  the  tone  poems  of 
Richard  Straus's  or  the  rugged  composi- 
tions of  Sibelius.  There  Is  no  dispute 
about  his  industry,  sincerity,  enthusi- 
asm. His  enthusiasm  is  great,  and 
when  he  errs  in  judgment,  when  he] 
turns  an  allegro  Into  a  presto,  when  he 
incites  brass  and  drums  to  their  utmost 
endeavor,  it  is  because  he  is  as  one 
drunk  with  enthusiasm,  not  because  he 
deliberately  and  in  cool  blood  makes  a 
sensational  appeal  for  applause.  He  is 
of  a  northern  temperament,  and,  to  use 
the  word  of  Nietzsche,  the  ideal  con- 
ductor should  be  somewhat  Medlterran- 
eanized. 

The  audiences  here  and  In  other  cities 
encouraged  Mr.  Fiedler,  for  all  large 
audiences  prefer  a  "stirring"  perform- 
ance to  one  characterized  by  exquisite 
proportion,  delicate  coloring,  and  fine 
nuances.  Their  attitude  toward  opera 
singers  is  the  same.  There  are  20  to 
applaud  stormlly  n  lusty  Italian  tenor 
where  there  are  two  that  appreciate  the 
art  of  Edmond  Clement. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Fiedler 
has  had  an  uncommonly  prosperous  sea- 
son. The  audiences  and  the  critics  in 
the  cities  visited  have  lauded  the  per- 
formances to  the  skies.  When  the  or- 
chestra plays  In  New  York  it  is  un- 
doubtedly on  its  mettle. 


Other 
Orchestral 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall,  the 
president  of  the  Bos- 


ton   Orchestral  Club, 
Concerts  gave  her  annual  con- 
cert of  modern  French  works  on  Jan. 
25.   Mr.  Longy  conducted.    These  pieces 
were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time: 
Saint-Saens,    overture    to    a  Festival; 
Lekeu,  Adagio  for  strings;  Rhene — 
Baton,  variations  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra (L.  Stuart  Mason,  pianist);  Dukas, 
overture  to  "Polyeucte" ;  Woollett,  "Sl- 
I  beria,"    for   saxaphone   and  orchestra 
(Mrs.  Hall,  saxaphone);  Lazzarl,  prelude 
I  to  "Amor"  and  March  for  a  Joyous  Fes- 
|  tival.    All  these  pieces  except  the  pre- 
I  lude  to  "Amor"  were  performed  for  the 
■  first  time  in  this  country.  Woollen's 
"Siberia"  has  decided  character  and  the 
solo  was  finely  played.  The  other  pieces 
have  little  or  no  distinction. 

Th6  New  Tork  Symphony  orches- 
tra, Walter  Damrosch,  conductor, 
played  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Feb.  23,  in  suport  of  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan,  the  dancer.  Neither  the  pro- 
gram nor  the  performance  calls  for 
comment. 


The  experiment  was 
made  this  season  of 
combining  the  Cecilia 
Society  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  This  experiment  was 
not  wholly  successful.  Some  of  the 
singers  complained  that  they  were  not 
diligently  and  properly  rehearsed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statement  was  made 
that  singers  did  not  attend  rehearsals. 
However  this  may  be.  the  performances 
were  not  all  of  a  high  order.  Three 
concerts  were  given.  Bantocks  "Omar 
Khayyam'"  Part  I.  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  on  Dec.  1.  The 
solo  singers  were  Miss  Keyes  and 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Maitland.  The  cho- 
rus was  ineffective  and  showed  the  lack 
of  proper  rehearsal,  and  the  playing  of 
the  orchestra  was  monochromatic,  Inex. 
pressive.  Mr.  Fiedler  apparently  did  not 
understand  the  character  of  the  work. 
Pierne's  "Children's  Crusade"  was  per- 
formed on  Feb.  16  with  the  aid  of1 
Mmes.  Rlder-Kelsey,  Goold,  Brown  and 
Messrs.  Clement,  Cunningham  and  Cart-! 
wrlght  The  performance  was  morel 
creditable  than  the  preceding  one.  Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey  sang  remarkably  well  the 
music  of  Alain  and  Mr.  Clement,  who 
then  sang  in  concert  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city,  shone  in  a  thankless  part. 
At  the  third  concert,  April  14,  portions 
of  Bach's  Passion  music,  according  to 
Matthew,   were  performed.    The  solo 

singers  were  Mmes.  Zimmerman  and 
Spencer  and  Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Bisp- 
ham.  Mr.  Hamlin  bore  away  the  hon- 
ors. The  Cecilia  gave  a  concert  of  part 
songs  on  Jan.  23.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted 
and  Mme.  Carmen  Melis  and  Mr.  Wltek 
were  the  soloists.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  this  society  were  forced  to  disband. 
The  chorus  Is  an  excellent  one  and  its 
record  Is  long  and  honorable.  If  it 
should  engage  a  thoroughly  competent 
conductor,  one  that  has  authority,  poetic 
feeling  and  magnetism,  interest  in  its 
concerts  might  be  revived. 

The  Handel  and  Hayden  gave  four 
concerts.  There  were  two  performances 
of  "The  Messiah,"  Dec.  18  (Miss  Hlnkle. 
Miss  Burns,  Mr.  Duffey.  Mr.  Cairns); 
Dec.  19  (Miss  Hudson,  Miss  Benedict. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Martin).  Verdi's 
"Requiem."  Feb.  12  (Mmes.  Gluck  and 
Schumann-Hcink,  Messrs.  Hamlin  and 
Cairns);  Haydn's  "Creation."  April  16 
(Mrs.  Williams,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Mar- 
tin). These  concerts  were  well  attend- 
ed and  the  performance  of  the  "Re- 
quiem" thrilled  a  great  audience.  Mme. 
Gluck  who  sang  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts,  was  especially  praised. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  one  public  con- 
cert (Nov.  9  with  Mr.  de  Gogorza  as 
soloist)  and '  its  series  of  subscription 
concerts:  Jan.  4  (Mr.  Schroeder,  'cellist), 
Feb.  8  (Christine  Miller,  soprano),  April 
5  (Mrs.  Williams,  soprano). 
;  The  Boston  Singing  Club  gave  two 
concerts  of  part  songs,  etc.  On  Dec.  14 
Miss  Daniels'  "In  Springtime,"  a  choral 
cycle  for  women's  voices,  was  per- 
formed. Mr.  Maquarre,  the  flutist,  was 
the  soloist.  On  March  22  Mme.  Sundel- 
lus.  soprano,  and  the  Adamowski  Trio 
assisted. 

The  People's  Choral  Union  on  Jan.  22 
performed  Rheinberger's  "Christoferus" 
and  Gounod's  "Gallia"  (Mmes.  Brown, 
Wood.  Payne.  Messrs.  Shirley  and  Cart- 
wright  and  Master  Ott,  and  on  April  23 
"Judas  Maccabeus"  (Mmes.  Conant  and 
>  Grove  and  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Ben- 
nett). 

The  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago 
I  sang  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  April 
'  26. 


of  the  public  and  now  It  Is  the  fashion 

to  attend  the  concerts.  They  richly 
deserve  their  extraordinary  success. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  four  con- 
certs for  its  26th  season.  These  con- 
certs were  characterized  by  the  line 
musical  Intelligence  and  taste  that  have 
given  the  quartet  international  fame. 
The  concerts,  with  the  less  familiar 
pieces  played  were  as  follows:  Nov.  8, 
Sgambati's  piano  quintet  in  B  flat  major 
(Mr.  Consolo,  pianist)  j  Dec.  6,  Taneieff's 
quartet  in  D  minor  op '7;  Jan.  10.  R. 
Ooldmark's  piano  quartet  in  A  major, 
MSS.  (Mr.  Anthony,  pianist);  Feb.  21, 
Stock's  quartet  In  E  minor  op.  6  (as  a 
Whole);  Mr.  Buonamicl  was  the  pianist 
(Schubert's  piano  quintet  in  A  major); 
Mr  Wllleke  played  Bach's  sonata  in  D 
major  for  'cello  alone. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  gave  two  con- 
Certs:  Feb.  17  (Glazounoft's  Preludio, 
Fuga  e  Courante  for  the  first  time;  Mr. 
Fox,  pianist  in  Franck's  piano  quartet); 
March  28  (Mr.  Schuecker  harpist— De- 
bussy's Sacred  and  Profane  Dances). 

The  Caroline  Belcher  quartet  gave  a 
concert  March  2  (Mr.  Gebhardt,  pianist, 
Brahms's  piano  quintet.  F  minor). 

The  Longy   Club  (wind  Instruments) 
gave  three  concerts  (11th  season):  Dec. 
,  26,  Woollett,  sonata  for  flute  and  piano 
and  Dvorak's  serenade  op  44  (first  time 
at  these  concerts);  Feb.  13,  when  these 
pieces  were  played  in  Boston  for  tho 
I  first   time— Moreau,    Nocturne;  Hassel- 
'  mans,  transcription  of  Scarlatti's  Pas- 
I  torale    and    Caprlccio,    Debussy,  First 
Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  piano;  March 
6.  Dukas,  villanelle  for  horn  and  piano; 
Mozart,  Serenade  in  B  flat  major  for 
:  two   oboes,    two   clarinets,   two  basset 
horns,   four  horns,   two  bassoons,  and 
double  bass.    Mrs.   Alice  Stevens  sang 
songs  by  Jaqucs-Dalcroze,  Duparc,  De- 
bussy, Lazzari.  These  concerts  were,  as 
usual.'  of  the  highest  order;  but  the  gen- 
eral public  was  indifferent,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  attend  them. 

Carolyn  Beebe,  pianist,  and  Edouard 
Dcthier,  violinist,  gave  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time.  The  dates  with 
the  unfamiliar  works  produced  were  as 
follows:  Nov.  1,  Veracinl's  Sonata  in  E 
minor,  Berger's  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Jan. 
17,  Fevrier's  Sonata  In  A  minor;  Feb.  7, 
Bernard's  Sonata  in  E  flat  minor;  Reger. 
Suite  in  F  major.  These  concerts  were 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
works  produced.  The  players  displayed 
technical  proficiency  and  musical  un- 
derstanding rather  than  fine  euphony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave  violin 
Sonata  concerts:  Dec.  13,  Blben,  Sonata 
in  C  minor.  Enesco,  Sonata  in  F  minor; 
Jan.  24, 

Violin  sonata  recitals  were  given  by 
Miss  Nina  Fletcher  and  Richard  Piatt 
to  subscribers. 

The  Glsela  Weber  trio  of  New  York 
gave  a  concert  Feb.  6. 


Chamber  TheFlonzaley  quar- 

tet   gave  three  con- 
l*lUD  certs  to  enthusiastic 

Concerts  audiences  that 
crowded  Chickerlng  Hall.  The  con- 
certs were  on  Dec.  8,  -when  a  marvel- 
lous performance  of  Debussy's  Quar- 
tet was  given;  Jan.  26,  when  E.  Moor's 
singularly  impressive  Adagio  from 
the  quartet  op.  59  was  heard  here  for 
the  first  time;  and  on  Feb.  23,  when 
Leclair's  sonata  for  two  violins,  op.  12 
was  played  here  for  the  first  time. 
This  was  the  fourth  season  of  the 
Flonzaley's.  At  fir;: —  V,":own.  these 
players  gradua'^.  ^iratlon 


Violinists 
and 


With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Elman,  visiting 
and  local  violinists  did 
'Cellists  not  draw  large  au- 
diences. The  chief  recitals  and  concerts 
were  as  follows:  Francis  Macmillen, 
Oct.  24;  Emanuel  Ondricek,  Nov.  11  (his 
first  appearance  in  Boston);  Miss  Marie 

Nichols,  with  Mme.  Jomelll,  Nov.  22; 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  with  Miss  Edith  Thomp- 
son, Dec.  7,  Lakeu's  sonata  and  Grieg's 
sonala  op  13;  Jaroslav  Koclan,  Dec.  9, 
who  showed  marked  improvement; 
Mlscha  Elman.  Jan.  21,  March  4,  gave 
fine  exhibitions  of  technic  and  personal 
magnetism. 

Mr.  Witek  gave  concerts  with  Mrs. 
Witek  Dec.  13,  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer" 
sonata;  March  14,  when  Alkan's  duo  in 
F  sharp  minor  was  played  here  for  the 
first  time.   Mr.  Witek  played  brilliantly. 

Paul  Gruppe.  'cellist,  played  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  Nov.  2.  Boris  Ham- 
bourg,  'cellist,  played  here  for  the  first 
time,  Feb.  1  (with  George  Boyle,  pianist). 
Both  made  a  very  favorable  impression. 


Season's 
Piano 


Few  pianists  of  the 
first  rank  visited  Bos- 
ton. Josef  Hofmann 
Recitals  gave  a  recital  on  Nov. 
14  and  then  showed  that  he  must  be 
classed  among  the  great  pianists.  Mr. 
Busonl  gave  a  recital  on  Feb.  28.  His 
program  was  formidable,  and  while 
he  showed  prodigious  technic  his  In- 
terpretation was  too  often  affected, 
]  that  of  a  poseur. 

Mr.  Copland  gave  two  delightful 
recitals.  In  which  he  displayed  his 
unique  touch  and  poetic  qualities: 
Nov.  10,  when  he  played  selections 
from  Debussy's  First  Book  of  Pre- 
ludes for  the  first  time  In  this  city; 
Feb.  14,  when  he  played  for  the  first 
time  pieces  by  Turlna  and  Debussy. 
The  hall  was  crowded. 

Adolphe  Borchard  played  here  for 
the  first  time  Nov.  28  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  pianist  ,  of  ability  and  In- 
dividuality. 

George  Proctor  played  artistically 
on  Feb.  16. 

There  were  other  recitals:  Mme. 
Szumowska,  Nov.  15;  Kurt  Fischer 
(his  first  appearance  here  In  a  public 
concert),  Nov.  29 ;  Benedict  Fitz  Ger- 
ald, Jan.  3;  Miss  Carolyn  Willard, 
Feb.  3;  Mme.  Hopeklrk.  Feb.  22;  Mme. 
von  Unschuld,  Feb.  27.  Charles  An- 
thony gave  an  "Invitation  recital." 

Mr.  Truette  gave  an  orjran  concert 
on  April  18.  - 


Singers  There  was  a  longer 

jyew  ilst  of  singers.  Mme. 

Sembrich,  Oct.  31, 
and  Old  showed  the  ravages  of 
time  but  gave  pleasure  by  her  interpre- 
tation of  songs  by  Brahms.  Morton  Ad- 
Sins,  a  baritone  who  gives  promise,  was 
'leard  here  -for  the  first  time-  Nov.  3. 
Miss  Janet  Spencer  presented  an  un- 
^ualiy  and  interesting  program  Nov. 
I '^-unfamiliar  songs  by  Hadley,  Boro- 
lin,  Moussorgsky,  Engel  and  others. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  showed  a  marked  gain 
*s  an  Interpreter  Nov.  15.  Her  singing 
'  was  of  a  high  order  and  her  program, 
ncludlng  Moussorgsky's  "Hopak"  and 
unfamiliar  songs  by  Humperdinck, 
fschaikowsky.  Hue.  Widor  and  Ferrari 
was  well  contrasted.  Emilio  de  Gorgoza 
was  not  at  his  best  on  Nov.  21  Mme 
Jomelli  gave  her  first  recital  in  Boston 
Nov.  22.  Her  voice  Is  a  fine  one  and  her 
technic  is  excellent.  As  an  interpreter 
she  disappointed.  Mme.  Schumann- 
Hcmk  gave  a  recital  on  Nov.  29  In 
Schumann's  "Woman's  Love  and  Life" 
she  fell  back  into  her  evil  ways— slurrin- 
and  expiosiveness;  but  she  sang  Salter's 
"Cry  of  Rachel"  with  overpowering  dra- 
matic effect.  Alessandro  Bonci  showed 
his  rare  art  in  his  first  recital  in  Boston 
an.  10. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  heard  here  for 
he  first  time  in  concert  March  9  She 
evealed  herself  as  a  dramatic  so- 
prano, an  exquisite  singer  of  lieder 
/while  as  a  coloratura  virtuoso  sh-- 
(was  never  more  brilliant.  Edmond 
Xlement,  giving  his  first  recital  on 
ftlarch  16,  although  his  program  was 
fcot  worthy  of  his  attention,  showed 
tfiimself  a  singer  of  consummate  art. 
■-Other  recitals  were  given  here  by 
Mrs.  Osgood  Crocker,  Nov.  28;  Reir- 
hold  von  Warllch  (his  first  'appear- 
ance here),  Dec.  15;  Mrs,  Cushing 
Child,  Deo.  20;  Fay  Cord,  Dec.  27; 
Mrs.  Lafayette  Goodbar,  Jan.  31;  Mme! 
Martinez,  Feb.  2;  Miss  Lilla  Ormond' 
Feb.  27;  H.  T.  Burleigh,  March  7; 
Stephen  Townsend,  March  14  (Schu- 
bert's "Die  Schoene  Muellerin"  in  Eng- 
lish with  prefatory  comments  by  Max 
Heinrich);  Charles  Bennett,  March  21; 
Mme.  Minna  Kaufmann,  April  4  (her 
first  appearance  here);  Hamilton 
Hodges,  April  G;  Miss  Alice  Sovereign 
(her  first  recital  here),  April  24. 

Mme.  Liza  Le/fcmann  gave  a  concert 
of  her  compositions  on  Jan.  18  (Miss 
'Blanche  Tomlin,  Miss  Palgrave-Tur- 

ner,  Hubert  EisdellT  Julien  Henry,  John 
McCormack  and  Miss  Marie  Narelle  sang 
I  together  in  concert  on  Feb.  5. 

The  Misses  Turner  sang  unpublished 
negro  songs  April  3. 


The  concert  season  with  reference  to 
ecitals  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  There 
was  no  curiosity  to  hear  new  singers  and 
jlayers,  even  when  It  was  known  that 
Iv  y  had  an  enviable  reputation  abroad. 
Is  a  rule  the  audiences  were  small,  and 
ree  tickets  were  sometimes  distributed 
n  vain.  When  the  audiences  were  large, 
he  singers  were  of  the  prima  donna  or- 
rler,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mme. 
retrazzini,  their  box  office  draught  was 
ess  than  in  preceding  years.  The  sing- 
>rs  and  players  in  general  were  obliged 
seek  compensation  for  their  trouble 
n  the  press  notices  of  the  following  day. 
.  few  local  musicians  had  friendly  fol- 
iwers  and  cleared  expenses.  The  sing- 
rs  and  players  who  visited  Boston  for 
(ue  first  time  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
;nored  by  the  public. 


The  preceding  lists  are  not  complete.  I 
have  noted  the  most  conspicuous  events. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  first 
erformances  and  first  appearances  may 
e  of  interest. 

B.  S.  O.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra ; 

,  Kneisel ;  F.  Flonzaley ;  B.  O.  H,  Bos- 
on Opera  House. 

Oct.  15— Rachmaninoff's  Symphony  No.  2, 
B.  S.  O. 

Oct.  17— Straus'   "Chocolate  Soldier"  at  the 

Majestic.  - 
Oct.  22 — Seriabin's  "Le  Poe  m|  do  1'  extase," 

B   S.  O. 

20— Anton  Witek.  violinist,  B.  S.  O. 
ov.  1— Edouard  Dethier.  violinist,  and  Car- 
olyn    Beebe,    pianist,    Berger's    Sonata,  G 
minor,  Veracini's  Sonata,  E  minor. 
2 — Paulo  Gruppe,  'cellist, 
Nov.  3— Morton  Adkins,  baritone. 
Nov.   ? — Opening   second    season    of  Boston 

Opera  House,  with  "Mefistofele." 
Nov.   8— Sgambatl's  piano  quintet  in  B  flat 
major  K. 

Nov.  10— George  Copeland.  pianist.  Debussy, 
"Des  Pas  Sur  la  Neige,"  Minstrels,  Voiles. 
T.a  Serenade  Interrompue.  Le  Cathedrale 
Engloutie,  La  Danse  de  Puck. 

Nov.  11— Verdi's  "Otello"  added  to  the  rep- 
ertory of  the  B.  O.  H. 

Nov.  11 — Emanuel  Ondrlcek.  violinist. 

Nov.  16— Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodlgue"  at 
B.  O.  H.  First  performance  as  an  opera 
In  America. 

Nov.    19— Hadley's    Rhapsody    "The  Culprit 

Fay,"  B.  S.  O. 
Nov.  23— Mme.  Jomelll's  first  song  recital. 
Nov.  26 — Debussy's  Rondes  de  Printemps  and 

Mjzart's   Adagio   and    Fugue   for  strings, 

B    S.  O. 

No. .  26— Felix  Berber,  violinist,  B.  S.  O. 
Xo\ .  28 — Adolphe  Borchard,  pianist. 
Nov.  29— Kurt  Fischer,  pianist,  recitail. 
Dec.   1— Bantock's   "Omar   Khayyam,"  Part 

I..  Cecilia, 
pec.  3— Delius.  "Brigg  Fair."  B.  S.  O. 
D<-c.  6— Taneleff's  quartet  in  D  minor,  op. 

1.  K. 

pec.  13— Blber,  Sonata  in  C  minor;  Enesco, 

Sonata  In  V  minor,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Mannes. 
De'  .  14 — Laparra's  "La  Habanera,"  B.  O.  H. 
First  performance  In  America, 
ec.  15— Relnhoid  von  Warltch,  bass. 
j>e.  19— Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra.  Hollls 

Street  Theatre. 
V      24—  Lftlo'a  Concerto  for  violin,   op.  20. 
v..  S.  O. 

Dec.  2«— "WooUefs  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano, 
Longy  Club. 


Deo  31— Adam's  r,aiiet,  Giselle.  B.  O.  tl. 
First  time  in  Boston.  1  Ballet,  "Legend  of 
Asylade."  B.  O.  H.       •  , 

Dec.  31— Salnt-Saens'  Hymn,  "Pallas  Athene, 

Jan'.  6— Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire"  added  to 

repertory  cf  Boston  Opera  House. 
Jan.  7-i-Lladotrs  "Sabtt-Yaga,"  B.  S.  Co. 
7an   10— R  Goldmark's  piano  quartet,  Ms  K. 
Jan    10— Alessandro  Bond's  first  recital. 
Jan.   17— Fevrier,    Sonata,   A   minor,  Bcebe- 

Jan°17— Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 

Jan'.  ^-^'The    Balkan    Princess,"  Shubert 

Jan  95— Boston  Orchestral  Club:  Saint-Saens. 
Overture  to  a  Fete;  Lels.  u.  Adagio  for 
•strings-  Rhene-Baton,  variations  for  piano 
and  orchestra:  Dukes,  overture  to  "Poly- 
eucte"-  Woollett,  "Siberia."  for  saxophone 
and  orchestra;  Lazzarl,  Prelude  to  "Amor 
and  March  for  a  Joyous  Festival. 

Jan.  26-E.  Moor,  Adagio  from  quartet,  op. 

Jan.  ^'s— Gernsheim's  "To  a  Drama,"  B. 
S  O 

Feb.  1— Boris  Hambourg.  recital.  , 
Feb.  5-Dupont,  "Les  Heures  Dolentes  ;  De- 

bussv-Caplet,    "Children's  Corner,     B.  O. 

H.    First  time  in  America. 
Feb     7— Bernard,    violin    Sonata   in    E  flat 

minor;  Reger,   Suite  in  F   major.  Beebe- 

Dethler.  .    .      ,  .    »T  a 

Feb   n_Scharwenka  s  piano  concerto  No.  4, 

■   B.'  S.  O.  .   .  . 

Feb  13— Moreau,  Nocturne  for  wind  instru- 
ments- Hasselmans.  Transcription  for  wind 
instruments  of  Scarlatti's  Pastorale  and  Ca- 
prlccio;  Debussy's  First  Rhapsody,  for  clar- 
inet and  piano,  Longy. 

Feb  14— George  Copeland  played  movements 
from  Turina's  Sonata  Romantlque  and  De- 
bussy's Danseuses  de  Delphes.  Le  Vent 
dans  la  Plalne,  Les  sons  et  les  Parfuns. 
Les  Colllnes  d'Anacapri." 

Feb.  17 — Glazounoff's  Preludio.  Funa  a  Cotir- 
ante.  Hoffmann  Quartet. 

Feb   18— Busoni's  "Turandot,    suite;  B.  S.  O. 

Feb  21— Stock's  string  quartet  (as  a  whole)  K. 

Feb.  22— Puccini's  'rManon  Lcscaut,"  added 
to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Feb  23— Leclair's  Sonata,  for  two  violins,  op. 
12',  F. 

March  3— Converse's  "The  Sacrifice,     B.  O. 

H.  First  performance. 
March  4 — Mandl,  overture  to  a  Gascon  Chiv- 

alric  Drama.  B.  S.  O. 
March  4— Sibelius'    "Swan  of  Tuonela,"  B. 

S.  O. 

March  6— Dukas,  Villanelle  for  horn  and 
piano;  Mozart,  Serenade  in  B  flat  major, 
Longy. 

March  9 — Mme.  Tetrazzini's  first  recital  here. 

March  14— Alkan.  Duo  for  piano  and  violin, 
F  sharp  minor,  op.  2;  Mr.  and  Birr.  Witek. 

March  16— Edmont  Clement's  first  recital. 

March  18— Strauss'  "Macbeth',"  op.  23;  B. 
S.  O. 

March  20 — Adelaide  Norwood. soprano  Keith's. 
March  27— Herbert's  "Mile.  Roslta,"  Shubert. 
March  27— Fall's   "The  Girl  in   the  Train," 
Colonial. 

April  1— Enesco's  Suite,  op.  9    B.  S.  O. 
April  1— Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist;  B.  S.  O. 
April  s — SjrarabaU,     "Te    Deum  Laudamus," 

for  orchestra  and  organ;  B    S  O 
April     15— Chadwlck's     Suite  Symphonlque, 

Mss. ;  B.  S.  O. 
April  35— Gilbert's  Comedy  Overture  on  Negro 

Themes,  Mss.,  B.  S.  O. 
APr'I  17— Massenet's  "Thais."   First  time'  in 

Lngrllsh.  A  horn  Company  at  11.  O  H 
April  22— Debussy's  "Iberia,"  B.  S  O ' 
April   22— Curry's    "Ataia,"   B.    S.   O.  First 

performance. 


like  toy."  Neither  the  music nor  the 
behavior  of  the  audience  at  a  Pop 
should  be  formal. 


Vi  , 


THE  POPS. 


The  "Pops"  begin  tonight  to  the 
joy  of  many.  We  import  the  de- 
scriptive word.  "Promenade  con- 
certs," so  called  because  there  is  no 
room  for  the  hearers  to  walk,  after 
the  principle  of  "lucus  a  non  lucendo," 
go  back  in  London  to  1838  with  the 
appearance  of  Musard's  "Promenade 
Band"  and  this  sort  of  concert  was 
the'n  an  importation  from  Paris. 
"Pop"  for  "Popular  concert"  was 
heard  in  London  about  1860,  for  in 
1862  George  Eliot  wrote  that  she  had 
been  to  a  Monday  Pop.  As  yet  we 
have  not  adopted  the  English  "Pop- 
pite,"  a  performer  at  or  a  frequenter 
of  the  Popular  concerts. 

The  London  Pops  were  begun  in 
January,  1859,  and  were  at  first  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature,  consisting  of 
old  ballads  and  well  known  instru- 
mental pieces.  Afterward  the  pro- 
grams were  made  up  of  classical 
chamber  pieces,  so  that  a  London 
journal  said:  "The  appellation  Pop- 
ular Concerts  was  originally,  in  fact, 
an  impudent  misnomer.  The  music 
given  was  of  the  most  consistently 
unpopular  character.''  Artists  like 
Clara  Schumann,  Joachim,  Piatti  ap- 
peared at  them.  The  1000th  concert 
took  place  on  April  4,  1887.  The  pub- 
lic began  to  tire  of  these  entertain- 
mentSv  and  many  were  like  the  per- 
son in  "Patience": 

Who  thinks  suburban  hops 
More  fun  than  Monday  Pops. 
Then  there  were  too  many  chamber 
clubs  in  competition  and  the  Pops 
were  given  up  in  1898.  There  was  a 
vain  attempt  to  revive  them  in  1903- 
04. 

The  Pops  in  Boston  have  always 
been  popular  except  one  season  when 
the  mistaken  policy  of  giving  only 
"high-class"  music  and  frowning  on 
operetta  tunes  was  adopted.  Music 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  the 
year  round.  "Vulgar  tavern  music" 
moved  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  con- 
templation of  the  First  Composer  and 
there  were  ancients  who  thought  the 
mission  of  music  was  to  "produce 
affability  arid  a  sort  of  gentleman- 


FORBIDDEN  BEANS. 

Dr.  Franklin  White,  lecturing  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was 
more  explicit  and  braver  than  Pyth- 
agoras, who  forbade  his  disciples  to 
eat  beans.  The  philosopher  gave  no 
reasons  for  the  prohibition,  and  he 
did  not  live  in  Boston.  "A  blessin'," 
cried  Dr.  Schwazey,  "a  blessin  onto 
the  hed  o^f  the  man  what  invented 
beans!  A  blessin  onto  his  hed!" 
And  Artemus  Ward  answered: 
"Which  his  name  is  Gilson!  He's  a 
first  family  of  Bostin."  To  inveigh 
against  beans,  with  or  without  pork 
and  the  accompaniment  of  brown 

bread,  required  rare  moral  courage. 
What  dweller  in  Dundee  has  thun- 
dered against  marmalade?    The  dis- 
ciples of  Pythagoras  attributed  many 
reasons  to  the  sage,  some  of  them 
fantastical,     explaining     why  their 
master    frowned    on     beans.  The 
curious  may  find  these  reasons  pub- 
j  lished  at  great  length  and  with  en- 
I  tertaining  comments  in  the  Diction- 
lary  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  (Ar- 
ticle  "Pythagoras,"  Note  I.)  But 
:  before  Pythagoras,  the  pagan  prophet 
iAmphiaraus   abstained    from  beans 
because  he  thought  them  prejudicial 
(to  his  power  of  divination. 
!     Ancient  physicians,  as  Hippocrates 
I  and  Rhases,  thought  highly  of  the 
•  bean    as    nutritious,    but    they  ad- 
mitted it  had  qualities  injurious  to 
the  sluggish.     Others  recommended 
it  for  earache  and  affections  of  the 
chest.    The  melancholy  were  warned 
against  beans.    "They  fill  the  brain 
with  gross  fumes,  breed  black,  thick 
blood,      and      cause  troublesome 
dreams."    This  was  the  opinion  of 
Isaac  the  Dutchman:  see  his  learned 
work,    "De   Vegetalibus."       And  in 
Leicestershire   it  is  said  today:  "If 
you  wish  for  awful  dreams  or  desire 
to  go  crazy,  sleep  in  a  beanfield  all 
night." 

Philosophers  and  prophets  may 
join  with  physicians  in  rejecting 
beans  for  diatetic  reasons;  but  the 
common  people  will  continue  to  eat 
them  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning,  or  whenever  they  are 
served.  When  David  was  at  Maha- 
naim.  Shobi,  Machir  and  Barzillai 
brought  wheat  and  barley,  honey  and 
butter,  and  sheep  and  cheese  of  kine, 
nor  did  they  forget  beans;  "for  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and 
weary  in  the  wilderness."  Baked 
beans  are  to  be  found  in  their  full 
glory  only  in  Boston;  yet  there 
should  be  moderation  in  enjoyment. 
As  Artemus  Ward  said  to  Dr.  Schwa- 
zey: "They  are  a  cheerful  fruit  when 
used  tempritly." 

So  there  must  be  streets  through 
the  Fens  for  the  sake  of  the  butcher 
and  the  baker.  But  where  are  now 
the  households  to  be  supplied  by 
them?  The  wonder  is  that  this 
most  desirable  district  is  not  thickly 
covered  with  handsome  apartment 
houses.  The  case  of  the  Fens  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Common. 
When  Artemus  Ward  visited  Boston, 
the  Common  was  here  "as  ushil;  and 
the  low  cuss  who  called  it  a  Wacant 
Lot  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
didn't  ornament  it  with  sum  Bildins" 
was  "a  onhappy  Outcast  in  Napon- 
sit."  A  still  more  horrible  fate  may 
await  those  who  purpose  to  ruin  the 
Fens.  The  ducks  are  even  now 
quacking  against  them. 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Philip 
and  of  St.  James  the  Less.  St.  Philip 
put  a  pestilential  dragon  to  shame 
in  Scythia.  According  to  De  Vora- 
gine's  "Golden  Legend,"  St.  James 
the  Less  was  the  greater  saint  of  the 
two.  "He  never  drank  wine,  mead 
nor  cider,  nor  never  ate  flesh,  nor 
never  rasor  touched  his  head,  nor  he 
never  bathed.  He  knelt  so  oft  in 
prayers  that  his  knees  were  as  hard 
as  the  horn  of  a  camel."  And  he 
sang  in  Jerusalem  the  first  mass  that 
ever  was  sung  therein. 


At  the  dreadful  railway  accident  in 
Pennsylvania  "willing  hands''  began 
the  work  of  rescue.  Is  It  not  time 
that  this  fine  old  crusted  phrase 
should  join  "a  dull  sickening  thud"? 
And  the  man  that  steals  flour  is 
usually  caught  "red-handed." 


Eugene  L.  Biggs  of  Fort  Plain,  N. 
Y.,  hanged  himself  rather  than  sur- 
render his  old  home  to  its  new 
owner.  Few  Americans  live  in  the 
house  of  their  boyhood  and  fewer  die 
in  the  house  in  which  they  were 
born. 


The  vexed  question  whether  wom- 
en should  ride  horseback  astride  is 
now  'settled  as  far  as  Anglomaniacs 
arc  concerned.  The  Princess  Mary  is 
learning  to  ride  on  a  cross  saddle. 
Such  is  King  George's  command. 


King  Haakon  does  not  wish  a  child 
of  his  to  be  educated  in  England. 
A  true  Norwegian  should  be  reared 
on  raw  fish  and  Ibsen.  <There  should 
above  all  be  no  thought  of  sloyd  or 
the  Swedish  movement. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  has 
talked  with  Haakon  of  Norway. 
(Only  the  flippant  would  say  that  a 
cat  can  look  at  a  King. 


Hoar-frost  on  May  1st  indicates 
a  good  harvest. 


A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  church- 
yard. 


Till  May  be  out 
Leave  not  off  a  clout. 

"ANN  BOYD"  ON 
HUBERT STAGE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance of  "Ann  Boyd,''  a  dramatization 
by  Lucille  La  Verne  of  Will  N.  Harben's| 
novel. 

T\nnJ,°y„d  Lucille  La  Verne 

1,1    S=-   Bu'"r  Carruth 

v,     w'ns  William  Lamp  I 

&ri-  Waycroft  Carolyn  Lee  : 

.lane  Hemingway  Emily  Wakeman 

\iiglma  Hemingway  Irene  Moora 

I  Mm  Hemingway  James  A.  Marcus 

f'affiSS" Ford  Fenn,moi-e 
T\(»t,  2", Jack  Sheehan 
£  <M™£f,terS Scott  Robertson 

Gus  Millard  Edgar  L.  Davenport 

Abe  Longley  Wallace  Owen 

Jim  Bowrlen  Mr.  Robertson 

Lmgdon  Chester  Clinton  Preston 

Aunt  Maria  Evelyn  Grav 

^frI?  Bruce  jfr.  Carruth 

I  .Neighbor  Jones  Florence  Tewksbury 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  Mr. 
Harben's  novel  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
discuss  how  closely  Miss  La  Verne  has 
followed  It  in  her  dramatization.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  the  play  Itself  and 
its  characters. 

The  story  of  this  play  in  four  acts  and 
five  scenes  if  of  a  woman  who,  living 
in  a  village  of  Georgia,  was  seduced  by 
a  Col.  Chester.    She  afterward  married 
one  Boyd.    The  strait-laced  and  virulent 
women  of  the  village,  the  hen-pecked 
husbands  and  even  the  clergyman  made 
her  life  miserable  by  their  gossip  and 
abuse.    Her  husband  could  not  stand  it 
(  and  left  her,  taking  with  him  their  child. 
Ann  naturally  became  embittered.  Th° 
bitterer  she  grew,  the  richer  she  was  in 
this  world's  goods— but  how  she  acquired 
;  her  property  is  not  explained,  although 
t  in  the  first  scene  the  loungers  at  the 
store  keep  saying  that  she  is  a  business 
woman  of  extraordinary  talent.  Being 
rich,  she  has  the  whip  hand  over  her 
enemies,  who  are  poor. 

She  adopted  a  mountain  boy  of  hum- 
ble family  and  by  prospered.  Making 
money  in  the  West,  he  comes  to  At- 
lanta and  by  his  brains  rises  to  the  diz- 
zy  height   of  a   Sunday  leader  writer 
for  a  newspaper.    He  is  talked  of  for 
I  Governor,  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
I  States.    This  Luke  Is  in  love  with  Vir- 
jginla.   the  daughter  o£  Jane  Heming- 
way,    Ann's    deadliest    foe.  Langdon 
Chpster,   the   son    of    the  too  gallant 
colonel,  also   loves  Virginia,   loves  her 
j  after  the  manner  of  the  Chesters,  and 
(lures  her  to  his  house.    There  he  locks 
I  her  in  his  bedchamber,  where  there  is 
I  an  episode  in   comparison  with  which 
tiie  famous  scene  between  Scarpia  and 
Tosca  is  as  a  Sunday  School  tableau. 
Ann  rescues  Virginia  and  gives  her  $250 
so  that  her  mother  may  be  operated  on 
by  a  celebrated  specialist  in  Atlanta. 
Surgeons  in  that  town  are  comparative- 
ly reasonable  in  their  prices,  for  this 
operation  was  a  capital  one. 

Ann  gradually  softens,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Luke,  who  as  an  edito- 
rial writer,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  i 
preaching  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  and  ' 
love.    There  is  a  happy  ending. 

This  story  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
playwright  might  be  an  interesting 
study  of  character  and  maimers.  As 
the  play  stands,  it  is  long  drawn  out 
and  with  little  action.  The  dialogue  is 
verbose,   and  much  of   it  is  hifaluMn  '- 


MIC.f  Sm/PJJJEIGAL'S  bcpitai 


th 


AS  TO  SUMMER  ANKLETS. 


next  week  will  be  Bizet' 


it!'.  Virginia  too,  often  i.ilks  like  the 
ElUired  heroine  In  "St.  KImo."  and 
buke  Is  as  platitudinous  as  any  editorial 
w-lt..  w  ho  thinks  ho  has  a  sacred  mis- 
Son     There  are  too  many  characters 

S:nr^  ',°  M«  u^nSS:  Gypsy  Singers  Heard  in  Excerpts 

mr:|v'  the  expos.tlon.  There  Is  one 
■cene  that  Is  melodramatic,  the  double 
scene  of  the  sitting  room  and  hod  cham- 
ber In  the  Chester  mansion.  This  is 
alplng  hot  and  In  the  good  old  fashion. 
This  -rone  however,  does  not  <  onsole 
B»  spectator  for  the  absence  of  con- 
Ectag  characterization  and  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  cont'nuous  Inaction. 
I  Tne  ,  •  ..  ..  .  :»•«•,•:  '  <ced.  There 
vas  a  millwheel  with  real  water  in  the 
first  a-i.  and  a  mountain  stream  with 
real  water  in  the  second. 

Ml"  I  a  Verne  did  not  u-h  e  a  striking 
or  a  Via  i.-lhle  Impersonation  of  a  woman 

son-od  hv  shame  and  reproach  and  thus 

nn.lo  vindictive.  When  she  spoke  words 

of  rewi.L-r.  when  -he  -ailed  against  the 

wretoh-li  n.en  and   women  of   the  Vll- 

13,  r     I  or  Inherent  Rood   nature  belled 

he"  sp,  ech.    in  the  "strong;  scene  she 

was   forcible  In   the   traditional  melo- 

dramatlo  way-hut  seldom.  If  ever,  did 

she  answer  by  her  own  action  and  lan- 
guage to  the  description  of  her  given 

bv  the  raillns.  .  nvious  neighbors.  Not 

once  was  there  the  sight  of  a  woman 

that  had  really  suffered.  Miss  La  Verne 

said  that  she 'had  suffered,  and  the  au- 
dience courteously  refrained  from  con- 

^MrMarcus  gave  a  carefully  stud'ed 

and  entertaining  Impersonation  ot  a 

lazv  villager  good  humored  and  yet 
la   'bit     malicious.      Miss  Wakeman 

plaved  the  part  of  Jane  Hemingway 

with  marked  intensity,  with  a  malig- 
Inlty  that  was  tragic'  Miss  Lee  gave 
Lome  what  exaggerated  express,™  to 

I   familiar    stage   type,    the  faithfu 

friend  who  wounds  by  chattering  and 

"-There  was  a  very  friendly  audience 
which  applauded  heartily  and  brought 
the  actors  befors  the  curtain.  Mr.  Har- 
bln  was  Introduced,  and  he  spoke  a 
few  words.  Miss  I.a  Verne  had  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  the  audience  in 
which  she  discussed  the  kindness  of 
the  supporting  company,  the  rare  ability 
of  the  stage  manager  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  electrician  and  others. 
She  said  that  the  company  during  the 
last  and  long  rehearsal  had  only  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  coffee.  She  thanked 
the  audience  and  also  her  Maker. 

Mme  Vinello  Johnson  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded for  her  singing  during  one  of 
the  waits. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 


from  Lighter  Operas. 

Bharlea  I.ovenherg's  operatic  festival. 
With  U  singers  In  selections  from  the 
oro,  us  was  the  most  ambitious  number 
In  the  excellent  program  given  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  theatre  this  week.    The  singers 
wore  gypsy  costumes,  and  in  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  lighter  operas  scored  a 
hit.   The  sextet  from  Lucia  was  excel- 
lently sung,  as  was  their  first  number, 
the  opening  chorus  from  "The  Bohemian 
Girl."  Miss  Eula  Briinelle  won  applause 
by  her  violin  solos  and  accompaniments, 
Nat  Wills,  fresh  from  England,  kept 
the  house  in  an  uproar  with  his  descrip- 
tion <>£  his  trial  while  he  was  acting 
as  chambermaid  on  a  cattle  boat,  and 
with  his  parodies  on  several  of  the  late 
popular  songs.    The  audience  was  loath 
to  let  him  depart,  compelling  him  to 
sock  refuge  in  the  plea  of  a  cold  which 
his  stentorian  tones  heretofore  rather 
helied. 

The  only  thing  which  prevented  the 
use  of  the  term  impossible  in  describing 
the  balancing  of  Mereena,  Nevarro  and 
Mareena  was  the  fact  that  they  actu- 
ally performed  their  wonderful  feats. 
Fanny  Rice,  using  her  own  face  to  con- 
vey expression  to  the  puppets  she  pre- 
sented from  a  mimic  stage,  interested 
the  audience,  especially  In  her  song  of 
the  strenuous  suffragette. 

Howard  and  North  presented  their 
rural  comedy,  "Back  in  Wellington," 
with  a  deal  of  homely  and  wholesome 
humor,  while  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
was  evenly  balanced  throughout. 


Several  French  society  women  recently  made  a  sensation  hy  wearing 
plain  and  bejewelled  anklet,,  "easily  seen,  owing  to  ttt  very  short  am. 
spm  skirts.  '  As  these  women  wore  in  a  paddock  i.  Is  fair  to  assume  tha, 
fSev  were  high  steppers,  and-*,  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  tec lety  ed - 
tor's  vocabulary-well  groomed.  But  for  once  Parts  tfdjfl£ set  the 
fashion  These  anklet  wearers  followed  the  example  of  a  Chicago  woman 
tasnion.  srfhiect  of  international  comment, 

whose  jewelled  ankle  was  in  a  daj  the  ,*uject.  o. 

Parisian  society,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  this  phase  of 

^^"cMcago  woman  and  the  paddock  beauties  are  only  goir.g  back 
to  orient  ,,  or  savage  ideas  of  ornamentation.  The  daughters  of  Jerueal 
-ore'  anklets  which  sometimes  »ere  connected  so  that  their  ™»  was 
affected  Isaiah  spoke  bitterly  about  these  daughters  of  /Ion  « kin 
and  mincing  as  they  go.  and  making  a  tinkling  with  th%  e«  an, 
prophesied  that  the  Lord  would  take  away  the  bravery  of  theit  tlnkl  ing 
ornaments  about  their  feet.  Today  the  anklets  are  disconnected,  but 
there  is  the  hobble  skirt,  and  the  walk  is  still  minemg. 

The  summer  fashion  announcements  for  males  say  nothing  about 
anklets  of  bracelets.  Some  men.  Germans  a  a  rule  wear  the  latter  . 
pledges  of  Gretchen's  or  Hedwig',  affection,  nor  are  they  there  ore  ef- 
feminate.  There  was  a  German  nobleman  who  wore  one  of .his  dead 
wife's  eves  in  a  massive  seal  ring.  The  sentimental  bracelet  Is  to  be 
preferred  Then  there  are  men.  Italians,  Portuguese,  sailors,  who  wear 
ear-ring  .'sometimes  as  large  a  those  sported  by  de  Nevcrs  In  "The  Hugue- 
nots." but  they  wear  them  for  .ood  luck,  weak  eyes,  or  as  ■ ire  ed 
against  bleeding  at  the  nose.  There  are  men  who  move.  btU  not.  la.,  lu 
he  most  exclusive  society,  quiet,  reserved  persons,  not  seen  in  the^.ree 
who  wear  anklets.    This  form  of  anklet  is  commonly  known  as  a  ball 

Nofahould  women  with  dainty  ankles  be  blamed  if  they  enhance 
nrtiflciallv  their  beauty.  The  practice  is  much  prettier  than  that  of  in- 
e  Lg  a  di  m  ond  in  a  front  tooth.  Nor  shot*!  Isaiah's  diatribe  be  take,. 
Too  sen  usly.  He  was  as  bitter  against  bonnets,  rings,  fine  linen,  hoods, 
vei.s  and  all  changeable  suits  of  M-Pavel.  Few  of  the  prophets  were  com- 
fortable persons  to  live  with  or  gifted  with  the  aesthetic  sense. 


In  a  strange  old  book  that  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  this 
vtar  in  England  and  the  United 
'states— one  was  sold  recently  at  ani 
enormous  price— there  is  a  verse 
that  might  now  be  pondered  by  busi- 
ness men  in  Boston:  '.'Ye  shall  do  no, 
unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete- 
yard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just 
balances,  just  weights,  a  justephah. 
and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye  have." 


they  would  have  been  as  profuse  it 
the  car  had1  belonged  to  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Robinson. 


The  Emperos  Wilhelni.  painter, 
composer,  poet  and  playwright,  is 
now  preparing  the  plans  for  a  pa- 
vilion round  a  mineral  spring.  Was 
it  not  Mrs.  Mowcher  who  kept  ex- 
claiming:   "Ain't  I  versatile ?'• 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Montgomery  and 
Stone  in  "The  Old  Town."  by  George 
Ade    music  by  Gustav  Luders. 

•  wed  \.  Stone 

V^^,^:^;Ha^Sn;.■.■,.bav&CT- 

V,-  Hon.  Dike  Bllwether  AY£„e Writer 

Brr.estlne  Bll wether  A1££l»e  Reed 

Caroline  Brlstow  Genevieve  Keed 

Di..na  Brlstow  °   Flossie  Hope 

O  istlna  Jimpsen.  ..  ••••  V  '  V» 

Lieut.  Otto  von  Lp  De  Graff.  ^  McCarth>. 

W.  Darrell  Glmpley  fcyXfaUJK 

Jim  Flanders   May  Ellison 

Ethel  Trotter   , 

|  (JRANTJ  OPERA  HOt-'SE— "The  Par- 
ish Priest."  in  three  acts.  Toung 

Dr.  Thomas  Cassldj  Frederick  Globs 

Dr   Edward  T\  clsh  rr     j   B  Dunn 

James  Welsh  .'.Thad  Shine 

...._». — i  «,.,llvan  William  Morris 

'  "  '  MMs  Beatrice  Arthur 
••mi.V  R.rscpha  Chtaholm 
'     Miss  Marearet  Nelson 
 Frank  Adair 


Vh-hael  Sullivan 
Frank  Dongher 
ARnes  Cassldy. 
vie'' en  Durktn  .  • 
Katherine  Corrigan 
Father  W'halen 


The  Ten  Commandments  are  al- 
ready in  sufficiently  concise  form, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  sym- 
pathize with  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his 
disapproval  of  the  proposition  to 
shorten  them.  Some  forget  one  or 
two  of  them  and  the  famous  pirate 
went  to  sea  with  a  table  o6-only  nine, 
but  Dr.  Eliot  himself  could  not  bet- 
tet  the  original  expression  of  the 
commands. 


The  New  York  Times  says  nobody 
really  likes  cats.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  famous  men  that  did  like  cats, 
and  it  includes  Mahomet,  Montaigne, 
Baudelaire,  Chamrleury.  Gautier.  It 
is  true  that  the  cat  is  an  egoist,  un- 
grateful, selfish,  but  it  is  the  onljf 
egoist  in  the  'animal  kingdom  that 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise  its  char- 
acter. 


Hospital  for  Children  and  Ihe  South- 
wark  In v alio  Kitchen,  and  a  critic 
then  wrote:  "Light  as  one  of  her  own 
brown  and  withered  oak  leaves,  she 
danced  through  the  little  play  from 
end  to  end  in  silence,  laying  bare  her 
happiness  and  her  misery,  her  trust, 
and  her  disillusionment,  for  all  to 
see,  as  clearly  as  If  her  feet  had 
1  tongues."  Gordon  Cleather.  who  then 
took  the  part  of  the  false  shepherd, 
will  assist  her  on  Friday.  Hitherto 
Mils  Genee  has  been  seen  here  in  a 
play  that  wa^  vulgar,  and  in  a  play 
that  was  dull. 


Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  left  Boston 
yesterday  for  his  well-earned  vaca- 
tion. He  will  return  in  September  to 
fulfil  his  contract.  It  is  supposed  that 
Dr.  Muck  will  be  his  successor  in  1912. 
The  story  Is  that  Mr.  Fiedler  is  want- 
ed in  Manchester,  Eng.,  as  Dr.  Rich- 
ter's  successor;  and  the  place  will  be 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Puccini's  "La  Boheme"  Sung  by 
the  Aborn  Company. 


A  newspaper,  alluding  to  the  de- 
cision at  Washington  that  saccharin 
cannot  he  used  in  food  stuffs  after 
Julv  I.  speaks  of  Dr.  Remsen  as  one 
of  its  discoverers.  But  saccharin,  the 
antrydrlde  of  saccharic  acid,  was 
discovered  and  named  by  Feligot  In 
1880;  and  saccharin,  or  saccharine, 
the  sweet  substance  obtained  from 
coal  tar.  was  named  by  Fahlberg 
and  Li^t  about  1885. 


Olga  Nethersole  is'  much  annoyed 
at  the  enforced  lengthening  of  her 
season  on  account  of  her  "enormous  - 

hit"  as  Sister  Beatrice,  for  she  will  kept  open  for  him  by  the  engagement 
miss  the  coronation.  Miss  Nethersole  of  "guest  conductors"  for  next  sea- 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  press  son.    According  to  rumor  Dr.  Muck 


agent. 
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Why  is  even  the  mo-t  modest  citi- 
zen happy  and  somewhat  vain  for 
the  test  of  the  day  after  a  waiter  or 
barkeeper    hus   addressed    him  by- 

,na  rrfe  ?   

— HTldebrand.  the  elephant.  Killed  his 
trainer.    Years   ago   Charles  Reade 

run.   ;\'mW'  Sh'aiek   was  laughed  at  because  in  his  story 

M An  «cVptVonany 'large  l-Mack  of   All  Trades"  he  described 

p^"lMt«v^«.^»-^S*iSfc,  the  elephant  as  harboring  tesent- 
able  performance  0M*»Jg  slmpUcity.  ^ent.  malicious,  vicious,  treacherous. 
X'dtTtness  of  fts  musical  and  dra- ,  uke  the  vUlaln  in  "My  Partner."  the 
S^tfXSSC.  win  «mainflnae  favor-te  ;  ^m  ^  f       te  and  never  or 


The  ring  given  to  the  Earl  of  Es- 
bex  by  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  sold 
soon  in  a  London  auction  mom.  Sir 
Walt*  i  Raleigh's  cloak  ha*  not  yet 
been  catalogued. 

I  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright, 
sailing  tor  England,  does  not  intend 

'•  to  see  the  coronation  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  said  in  a  fine  burst,  either  as 
he  left  the  pier  or  the  gang-plank 


Mr.  Phoenix 
Mr.  Stewart 
'Mr  Waterous 
"Mr.  Phoenix 
"  ■  Mr.  Green 
'  Mls«  Duffleld' 


wfth  some  who  took  askance 
tawdry  emotive   dc\ice=,  >" 

at  home  in  Bohemia. 


Vnr  in-  this  instance  is  it  juf  t 
,   infer  that  the   trainor.  the   ele-     Victor  Hugo's  words 
phanteer,    had    previously  slighted 
Hildebrand  or  been  cruel  to  him. 


at  home  m  Bonemm.  . .  Mimi 

Miss  Duffleld  was  an  a«fPtjbl«  Mln  ; 
\    «t-   times  somewhat   rib»u  i" 
although  at  times  com  . 


"New  Orleans"  molasses  mint  be 
made  in  Louisiana.  So  the  Pure 
.  Food  Board  decrees.  Would  that 
action.  She  sang  ^V^reftTl  s  udV  the  board  would  bring  back  the  mo- 
aentl,  g  •  f-nrllh;,p^ce1  was  wholly  in  lassea  of  our  youth-"them  molasses 
the  pV-'"e  and  his  sonorous  voice  was  Wack  „  the  darkness  of  night,  thick, 
heard'  to  advantage.  Musetta.  sluggish,   almost  chewable  What 

M"%Shalt,;rts  of  a  r  range  and  passes  for  molasses  today  is  hardly 
Heueh°l  rTl'l iance  was  particularly  eltec  distinguishable  from  thin  syrup. 
Kic%oP^wa^od    and  the  bust 
■ne^  in  the  second  act  telling. 
Principals  and  chorus  were 


has  not  been  happy  in  Berlin  since 
he  left  Boston.  Richard  Strauss,  his 
colleague,  is  naturally  a  person  of 
considerable  importance  and  Leo 
Blech,  another  collegue,  has  had  re- 
sponsible duties.  To  Dr.  Muck  has 
been  intrusted  the  production  of  the 

American  opera  "Poia"  that  failed 
dismally  and  of  Leoncaval  o  s 
••Maia"  that  also  failed,  tl  >s  state  a 
**ft  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  , 

tte  report  ,8  'iSSTS   ^  J- 

crat  and  I'  don't  like  to  encourage  Now,  as  some  say,^  philharmonic,s 
those  King  fellows."  Nevertheless 
George  will  be  crowned.  W<  are  dis- 
appointed in  Mr.  Thomas.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  for  stage  pur- 
poses, he  should  witness  the  a;re- 
monv,  and  It  looks  as  though  he  has 
little  sense  of  humor.  A  man  of  read«i 
irfg,  Mr.  Thomas  should  remember 
'We  take 

preme  delight  in  seeing  all  van,  ties 
of  domestication.  Tt  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  so  many  persons  watch  the 
progress  of  royal  processions." 


■The  Beckwith  passengers  were 
most    profuse    in    their  apologies" 


.Who  first  said  that  the  name  of 
Boston  was  to  be  changed  to  Fltz- 
burg? 

Adelaide  Genee%will  at  last  be  seen 
here  in  a  piece  worthy  of  her.  "The 
Dryad,"  with  music  by  Dora  Bright. 
It  is  a  little  over  four  years  ago  that 
Miss  Genee  produced  this  "Melo- 
drama" or  "Mimodrame"  at  the  Play- 


ness  m  t:,p  «^»-           ,vt,.P    unfortu-  most    profuse    m  drama    or                                .  u« 

\         Principals  and,cl^ru.ne  tr.lipi  chosen  nen   tney  discovered  that  the  car  tooUg     London,  for^»e  sake  of  cha 

V-*y         W-t.Cwhlchywere  So  slow  as  to  ^  jnto  wa8  Gov.  Foss's.     No  doubt  Jtj.    foJ.  thejnee,s  of  th,  A.exand 
-Injurious 


Alexandra 


London  Will  be  the  Philharmonics 
leader  He  visited  this  country  a  few 
years  ago  and  conducted  the  Philhar- 
monic as  a  guest.  .He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  amateur  >Jlklsch,  or 
rather  an  impersonator  of  Nlkisch.  | 

"SAMSON  AND  DELILAH." 

Mr  Russell  announces  Saint-Saens's 
"Samson  and  Delilah"  as  the  operaj 
,or  the  opening  night  of  the  third 
season  at  the  Boston  Opera  Housd 
This  opera  has  been  performed  in 
Boston  only  as  an  oratorio,  fhe  Ce- 
cilia brought  it  out  late  in  1894  and 
the  first  operatic  performance  in  the 
United  State,  was  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House.  New  York.  Feb.  8 
1W5,  when  the  chief  singers  werej 
Mme.  Mantclll  and  Messre.  Tamagno 
Campanari  and  Plancon.  M 
Operas,  as  books,  have  their  fata. 
Saint-Saens  completed  "Samson  an« 
Delil h'r'  »houi  1S72.  but  the  first  OR 
•ratiVv       rmance  was  in   Oermaj  t 


Weimar  in   i>:*    atuj  there  were 
other  performances  in  German  cities 

and  at  Rouen  before  the  Parisians 
heard  the  opera  at  the  Eden  Theatre 
in  1890.  "Samson  and  Delilah"  was 
not  admitted  to  the  repertory  of  the 
Paris  Opera  until  1802;  but  portions 
of  the  work  were  sung  in  Paris  in 
concert  form  before  the  performance 
el  Weimar. 

j  The  biblical  subject  prevented  per- 
■rniances  in  England  until  a  few 
.  asons  ago.  As  the  English  censor 
vould  not  allow  Gounod's  "Queen  of 
[Jsheba,"  except  in  a  foolish  version  en- 
jtitled  "Irene,'1  or  Massenet's  "Herod- 
iade"  in  its  original  form,  or  any 
opera  in  fact  in  which  there  was  a 
hero  or  heroine  of  the  Bible,  so  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  was  long  regarded 
as  an  abomination,  although  in  a 
concert  hall  Samson,  singing  in  a 
swallow-tail  coat,  and  Deiilah,  wooing 
in  a  low  cut  bodice  and  carefully 
gloved,  were  loudly  applauded.  Yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  Paris 
when  Voltaire  wrote  a  libretto  "Sam- 
son" for  music  by  RaAdbau,  the  ortho- 
dox protested  against  the  audacity  of 
the  "infidel"  in  using  a  biblical  sub- 
ject for  the  stage  and  prevented  the 
performance. 

Mr.  Russell's  choice  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  The  performance  calls  for 
imposing  stage  settings,  picturesque 
costumes  and  a  ballet  The  final 
scene,  the  destruction  of  Dagon's  tem- 
ple, will  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Menotti,  the  excellent  stage  man- 
ager. Furthermore,  the  chief  airs  in 
the  opera  are  already  known  to  the 
reat  majority  of  the  audience. 

"LA  BOHEME"  IS  REPEATED! 


FROM  THE  THEATRE'S  VOCABULARY. 
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Miss  Pierce,  Formerly'  of  Boston! 
Opera  Company,  as  Mimi. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Puccini's 

"La  Boheme."    Aborn   English  Grand 

Opera  Company.   Mr.  West  conducted. 

Rudolph  M'r.  Sorrentim 

Siliaimard  Mr.  Hudrlv 

Benoit  Mr,  Plioenix 


Mar  . 

M'ollinr-  Mr.  Waterons 

lAlclndoTo  Mr.  piioeni* 

[Parpignol  .....Mr.  Grceu 

IMimi  Miss  Pierce 

iMusetta  Miss  Shal.  ic 

[  An  appreciative  audience  of  fair  size 
J  was  present  last  evening  at  the  repe- 
|tition  of  "La  Boheme." 

Miss  Pierce  will  be  remembered  as 
having  taken  minor  parts  during  the 
first  season  of  the  Boston  opera  com- 
pany, and  upon  one  occasion  as  having 
ung'the  part  of  Nedda,  when  her  cour- 
age in  so  doing  at  short  notice,  saved  a 
performance  of  "Pagliacci."  Her  work 
u-as  consistent  last  evening.  There 
ere  moments  of  emotional  beauty  in 
her  singing  of  sustained  passages  and 
her  interpretation  gave^vidence  of  hav- 
ing been  carefully  composed. 

Mr.  Sorrentino  was  a  conventional 
Rudolph,  The  supporting  cast  as  befgre, 
was  excellent. 

champagne  is  still  flowing  in 
France,  but  not  cnly  for  politicians, 
wine  openers,  and  "retards"  or  round- 
ers. When  the  wine  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  it  was  red.  Dom 
Perignon,  a  Benadictine  monk  who 
died  in  1715,  made  it  sparkling  and 
effervescent.  He  also  invented  the 
cork  long  identified  with  the  cham- 
pagne bottle.  This-  was  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  Hautvilliers,  Champagne. 
Truly  a  monk  of  blessed  memory!  No 
doubt  he  turned  the  color;  remem- 
bering the  scriptural  injunction:  Look 
not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.  Be- 
fore his  cork  came  into  use  the  bottle 
was  plugged  with  oil-soaked  hemp. 


Miss  Mabel  Hite,  the  play-actress,  is  a  purist  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage. She  has  requested  that  the  word  "matinee"  be  withdrawn 
from  all  advertising  connected  with  the  play  in  which  she  figures;  for 
she  insists  that  as  "matinee"  means  morning,  it  should  not  be  Used  to 
describe  an  afternoon  performance.  Miss  Hite  speaks  by  the  card,  but 
the  precedents  are  against  her.  It  is  true  that  "matinee"  means  morn- 
ing, "the  time  from  daybreak  to  noon."  It  also  means  "what  occupies 
a  morning."  When  the  word  was  first  employed  in  France  by  theatrical 
managers  the  literal  meaning  was  thrown  into  the  Seine.  An  actor 
named  Ballande  conceived  the  idea  in  1S68  of  giving  performances  at 
the  Gaite  Theatre,  Paris,  of  forgotten  plays,  and  the  performance  in 
each  instance  was  preceded  by  a  lecture  on  the  play  and  its  author. 
These  entertainments  lasted  from  1.30  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  John  Hollings- 
head  gave  matinees  at  the  Gaiety,  London,  in  1869. 

The  word  itself  was  introduced  into  English  literature  about  1850. 
Thackeray  describes  Becky  Sharp  in  her  grimy,  slippery  days  as  giving 
a  "matinee  musicale"  at  Wildbad—  Mme.  de  Raudon,  "accompanied  by 
Herr  Spoff,  premier  pianist  to  the  ITospador  of  Wallachia."     "Vanity  j 
Fair"   was  published   in   1848.      Longfellow  two  years   later  wrote,; 
"Charles  Perkins  gives  matinees  musicales."    In  these  early  instances! 
the  word  was  always  in  italics,  as  an  importation,  and  always  associated 
with  music.    For  the  last  three  or  four  years  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  of 
Boston  has  given  true  "musical  mornings,"  for  the  performances  began 
at  11  or  11:15  A.  M. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Miss  Hite  can  overthrow  precedent.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  her  to  war  against  certain  hideous  terms  and 
phrases  dear  to  the  press  agent,  lukewarm  or  passionate''  Are  we 
forever  to  learn  that  "The  Hoboken  Girl"  or  a  piece  of  like  character 
is  the  latest  "vehicle"  for  Flossie  Lorraine?  Will  "offerings"  never 
cease?  An  offering  is  sacrifice,  presentation  or  oblation  to  a"  deity- 
then  the  something  offered  the  deity;  or  it  is  a  tender  or  presentation 
for  acceptance,  for  sale;  or  it  is  something  offered  to  a  person  for  his 
acceptance,  as  a  tribute  of  honor  or  esteem.  Many  modern  offerings 
in  theatres  are  indeed  sacrifices  to  that  great  deity  the  crowd-  and 
often  the  deity  refuses  to  be  placated,  even  when  the  sacrifice  is  not 
burnt,  but  raw.  • 

Then  there  is  the  word  "pretentious,"  laughably  misused  "Pre- 
tentious" means  characterized  by  pretension  or  by  specious  or  egotistical 
claims;  marked  by  pretence,  conceit,  or  display.  The  press  agent  makes 
the  word  synonymous  with  elaborate,  sumptuous,  grand.  Ah  Miss  Hite 
the  vocabulary  of  the  theatre  is  sadly  in  need  of  revision.  Why  bother 
about  "matinee"? 


MR.  PARKER'S  OPERA. 


Mr.   Horatio  Parker,   professor  of 
music  at  Yale  University,  who  has 
taken  the  prize  offered  by  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera   House   for   the  best 
opera,  was  born  in  Auburndale  and 
for  many  years   was   practically  a 
dweller  in  Boston,  so  that  this  city 
may  well  take  pride  in  his  success. 
His    , oratorio     "Mora  Novissima," 
which  gave  him  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  in  his  own  country,  is  one 
of  the  few  American  works  that  have 
Ibeen  performed  at  an  English*  Music 
(Festival.    Of  late  years  little  of  im- 
portance has  come  from  his  pen,  and 
Ihis  friends  feared  that  professional 
(duties  had  dampened  his  musical  en- 
thusiasm and  checked  his  invention. 
The  news  of  his  triumph  is  therefore 
all  the  more  welcome.    It  is  reassur- 
jing  to  learn  that  the  libretto  is  ro- 
mantic, but  without  North  American 
Indians,  miners,  or  cowboys— all  fine 
fellows  in  their  respective  ways  but 
hardly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
grand  opera.  Mr.  Parker  says  he  con- 
siders this  libretto  "the  finest  ever 
written  in  English."    This  is  compli- 
mentary to  the  librettist.   Let  us  hope 
that  the  stage  manager  and  the  pub- 
lic will  take   the  same  view.  Nor 
should  the  fact  that  the  opera  has 
taken  a  prize  excite  strong  prejudice. 
It  is  true  that  the  only  really  success- 
ful opera  that  won  a  prize  in  com- 
petition   is    "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
and  prize  symphonies  and  cantatas 
have  been  short-lived.    In  Mr.  Par- 
ker's case,  as  in  Mascagni's,  the  pub- 
lic may  enthusiastically  indorse  the 
opinion  of  the  judges 


not  well  founded  and  the  suspicion  is 
cruelly  unjust.  The  thrift  of  the 
Portugue.-e  is  a  reproach  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  Yankee.  Forest  fires  on 
the  Cape  generally  start  from  Idco- 
mutive  engine  sparks  or  from  gross 
carelessness  of  men  smoking  or  light- 
ing a  fire  in  the  woods. 


SWEET  CORRUPTION. 
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t  us  daily  praise  famous  men— 
also  women.  It  was  on  May  3, 
that^a  wager  was  laid  at  New- 
ket  by  a  young  lady  that  she 
Id  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours, 
accomplished  the  feat  in  a  little 
■  than  a  third  of  the  time, 
ther  she  rode  on  a  side  saddle  or 
tie  was  not  stated  by  the  admir- 
i  hronicler. 


Messrs.  Marie  and  MacAuliffe,  deep 
thinkeV  --  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  sanb  ..ien  have  large  feet  and 
sane  women  small  feet.  We  may 
therefore  expect  to  find  clerks  in  shoe 
shops  and  corn  doctors  called  as  ex- 
perts in  contests  over  wills  and  all 
murder  trials. 


There  14  a  belief  on  Cape  Cod  that 
■ore?t  fires  are  often  set  by  Portu- 
'e  so  that  huckleberry  bushes  will 
more  plentifully.    The  belief  is 


There  is  much  talk  about  Miss  Far- 
rar  and  Mr.  Scotti  because  they  are 
not  going  to  sing  together  in  concert 
next  season;  talk  about  souls  not  in 
tune,  a  little  rift  within  the  lute,  etc. 
This  is  a  case  of  business,  not  affec- 
tion. Mr.  Scotti's  voice  is  not  what  it 
once  was,  and  he  was  never  famous 
as  a  singer  of  songs.  It  was  report- 
ed some  weeks  ago  that  Miss  Farrar 
would  have  tor  her  concert  mate  next 
season  Mr.  Clement,  who  shines  as 
brilliantly  in  the  concert  hall  as  in 
the  opera  house.  Mr.  Clement  has  a 
wife  and  children  to  whom  he  is  de- 
voted. He  is  sentimental  only  in 
opeiva  and  for  the  sake  of  art  and  the 
box-office. 

Pompey  and  Octavius  Cesar  wer-s 
gallant  drinkers  in  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," but  Scarus  was  the  bravest 
tosspot  of  antiquity.  Did  he  not  cry 
aloud  to  Antony:  "I  have  yet  room 
for  six  Scotches  more"?  Nor  need 
one  explain  against  the  anachronism. 
If  Cleopatra  had  a  biilli*<t>table, 
why  should  not  Scotch  have  cheered 
Antony's  soldier  friend? 


Dean  Gay's  complaint  about  the  in- 
ability of  certain  college  graduates  to 
write  legibly,  or  to  spell  correctly,  or 
to  express  themselves  in  "clear,  simple 
English,"  is  an  old  one.  The  London 
newspapers  have  recently  discussed 
the  illegible  handwriting  of  famous 
English  statesmen  of  the  last  century, 
and  there  are  noteworthy  instances 
of  celebrated  French  men  and  Ameri- 
can authors  and  journalists  whose 
handwriting  was  a  blind  scrawl.  As 
for  spelling — a  speller  is  born,  not 
made.  There  are  villagers  without 
literary  attainments,  men  who  seldom 
open  a  book,  that  could  spell  down 
professors  of  English  in  any  bee,  as 
there  are  other  villagers  who  are  born 
checker  players. 


Again  there  is  ambergris  in  Boston.  Whalers  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  cut  it  out  of  a  sluggish  whale  that  lagged  behind  its  fellows.  Once 
there  were  many  curious  theories  about  the  origin  of  this  wax-like  or 
cueese-like  substance,  theories  that  might  well  have  found  their  place  in 
a  volume  of  "Unnatural  History."  It  is  now  agreed  that  it  is  a  secretion 
formed  inside  a  sick  whale.  Herman  Melville  gave'  an  entertaining  de- 
scription of  lucrative  surgery  on  the  body  of  a  dead  one  in  his  "Moby 
Dick,"  one  of  the  best  sea  stories  ever  written,  one  which  has  been  shame- 
lessly pillaged  by  later  writers  about  whalers  and  whales. 

The  word  itself  is  French,  "gray  amber"  to  distinguish  the  substance 
from  "ambre  jaune,"  but  variants  in  spelling  arose  from  the  wish  to  ex- 
plain "gris"  as  "grease"  or  "Greece."    In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ambergris  was  used  not  only  as  a  perfume  but  in  cookery.  A 
character  in  one  of  Sedley's  plays  breakfasted  upon  "new  laid  eggs,  am- 
ber grease  and  gravy."    This  was  a  favorite  dish  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
French  for  a  time  seasoned  almost  everything  with  ambergris  and  musk. 
Milton  described  Satan  as  tempting  the  Saviour  in  the  wilderness, 
With  dishes  pil'd,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour,  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris-amber  steam'd. 
In  the  time  of  James  I.,  a  pie,  "reckoned  to  my  lord  at  ten  pounds," 
was  composed  of  "ambergrece,  magisterial  of  pearl,  musk."    The  Due  de 
Richelieu  was  constantly  chewing  pastils  of  ambergris,  which  was  thought 
to  have  peculiar  strengthening  qualities.    Humanitarians  will  regret  that 
the  whale  when  sick  will  not  willingly  submit  to  a  relieving  operation 
which  would  save  life  and  at  the  same  time  richly  reward  even  the  most 
famous  surgeon. 


fresh  eggs  from  her  New  Jersey  '.arm.  I 
The  gift  was  a  supreme  proof  of  af- 
fection, and  the  confidence  of  the  re-  I 
cipient  was  as  admirable  as  her  grati- 
tude. Fresh  killed  chickens,  by  the 
way,  are  scarcer  than  hens'  teeth. 
There    is    always    the    cold  storage 

j  species;  there  is  also  the  "utility" 
chicken.  The  latter  is  defined  in  the 
poultere's  dictionary  as  a  chicken  that 
runs  about  in  search  of  food  and  is 

\not  fed  by  the  farmer. 

Another  Illusion  is  dispelled.  The 
word  "proven"  has  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  What  has  become  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  "Index  Ex- 
purgatorius"?  .  • 


At  ciro's  restaurant  at  Monte  Carlo 
a  special   dish  is  Finnan  Haddock,  ' 
cooked  so  there  are  delicious  addi- 
tional   flavors,    and    served    with    a  ' 
poached  egg  on  the  top  and  with  new 
potatoes  in  their  jackets.    This  dish 
costs  about  a  pound.     For  five  dol-  j 
lars     the     American    interested     in  i 
the  doings  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
the   indefatigable    deep  sea-dredger, 
can  eat  Finnan  haddie  so  disguised 
that  he  would  not  know  it.    It  would  I 
be  cheaper  not  to  eat  the  haddock 
at  all — a  dry,  chippy  dish,  whether  it  / 


Mme.  Gadski,  rheumatic  and  sailing 
from  New  York,  thanked  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  for  sending  to  her  daily 


Kaiser  Wilhelm's  impresario  has 
discovered  "a  future  Caruso"  in  the 
person  of  a  roof-mender.  This  tenor 
should  be  the  very  man  to  raise  the 
roof. 


Society  note  from  New  York.  Peo- 
i  pie  are  asked  not  to  put  their  feet  on 
|  the  seats  of  street  cars. 


be  cured  with  the  smoke  of  green 
wood,  turf  or  peat.  The  word  Finnan, 
by  the  way,  is  an  adaptation  of  Find- 
horn,  a  river  or  place  on  its  banks. 
There  are  variants  as  Findhorn, 
which -Sir  Walter  Scott  used,  Find- 
rams,  Fintrum,  Finnon.  etc. 


Judge  Petit  of  Chicago  wishes  he 
could  put  a  pugilist  in  a  24-foot  ring 
to  "beat  the  faces  off  men  who  are  j 
cruel  y^Sheir  wives  and  babies."  But  j 
there  anAvife  beaters  who  are  handy  j 
men  with   their   fists.     The  judge's  j 


10 


jrenudy.  however.  Is  more  to  bo  ap- 
rplau'i-  ii  :h.in  the  wl-Oi  of  Oov.  Balcl- 
to  see  the  whipping  post  restored. 
Plug  :•,  !■:  nalize.-.  th.  :  ■•>•  .11). i 
the  spectators  more  than  the  Hogged. 
In  the  court-ring  the  punished  would 
at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing manhood. 


INDIVIDUAL  ORNAMENTATION. 


Miss  Vera  Cornell  of  New  York  is'wearing  her  appendix  as  a  watch- 
charm     Turned  into  silver  and  then  heavily  plated  with  gold  It 
Jauntily"  at  the  end  of  a  £  lender  chain. 


"swings 

'"Tis  a  dainty  thing,"  cried  out 
in  admiration  the  fortunate  reporter  who  was  permitted  to  handle  it. 
Here  is  a  chain  that  may  be  truly  said  to  have  an  appendicing  ornament. 
The  idea,  however,  is  not  :i  new  one.  When  the  word  appendicitis  was 
first  applied  to  the  disease  known  for  years  in  New  England  and  else- 
1  *   v    '      '  lA '  where  as  '  inflammation  of  the  bowels,"  and  surgeons  were  demented 

layer  Oayhor  declares  officially  wlth  thc  mania  of  0»enin-  litUe  'Iohnny  °r  any  one  of  our  leading  clti- 
it  It  is  not  a  >  rime  to  wear  a  full    zens  when  fch*  dis,"rDan< 'e  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  case  of  "tummy 

ache,"  flippant  paragraph  or?  suggested  the  establishment  of  appendicitis 
clubs  in  every  city,  with  the  members  wearing  the  extirpated  thing  as  a 
badge  in  the  form  of  a  scarf-pin,  watch* charm  or  memorial  ring. 

Years  ago  the  amorous  or  the  bereaved  wore  strange  mementos  of  be- 
loved ones.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  instance  was  that  of  Marguerite 
of  France,  who,  when  a  lover  died,  had  his  heart  embalmed.  She  then 
put  it  in  a  box  and  added  it  to  her  collection,  her  mausoleum  of  hearts, 
arranged  in  pockets  all  around  her  farthingale.  At  night  she  hung  the 
farthingale  from  a  hook  with  a  padlock  on  the  back  of  her  bedstead. 
There  were  other  pockets  in  her  day-dress,  for  bald  at  an  early  age,  she 
carried  blonde  false  hair  in  one  of  them  in  case  she  lost  that  on  her  head. 

But  why  should  personal,  individual  ornamentation  be  confined  to 
the  appendix?   The  late  Moberly  Bell,  managing  editor  of  the  London 


»rd  In  New  York.  Whlskorage  is 
a  mutter  or  locality  and  chronology. 
A  Bostoiilan.  lively  at  80  years,  told 
us  yesterday  that  when  he,  a  young 
man,  returned  home  troni  college 
sporting  a  <-hin  !>card,  his  father 
glared  at  him  and  said:  "Are  you 
,  not  ashamed  of  vcur  appearance,  you 
goat^"'  Those  were  the  days  when  a 
father  was  a  man  of  authority  in  his 
household.  Xor  would  this  rather 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  son 
until  there  was  razor  exercise. 


rt"s  ?.  c  io.i  word,  used  by  Thackeray.  | 
Charles  Kingsley  and  many  other 
novelists,  anions  them  George  Law- 
i-enre — who  rend';  "Guy  Livingstone" 
today,  or  realizes  the  humor  of  Bret 
HartVs  "Guy  Heavystone"? 

Copper  and  cop  are  also  good  words. 
They  are  supposed  to  come  from  the 
dialed  verb,  "cop"  (old  French, 
"caper" -to  seize)— to  capture,  lay 
hold  of,  nab.  But  Henley  thought 
that  '"lie  true  radix"  of  cop  is  to  be 
found  In  the  Hebrew  "cop,"  a  hand 
or  palm.  "Low  class  Jews  employ 
the  term,  and  understand  It  to  refer 
to  thu  act  of  snatching." 


Terms 
•  of  Dis- 


rectntKin  NeTJe Jey  at  thTagfor  "T,  had/  bU  °f  b0ne  in  «>^-nce  of  an  accident.  Ho 

98.  had  chewed  tobacco  for  85  vears  '  taVed  11  and  lt  WaS  ,nserto(1  in<the  head  ««  ™*  cane.  We  spoke  the  other 
It  Is  stated  that  he  preferred  fine  cut,  \  day  of  the  sentimental  German  baron  who  wore  one  of  his  dead  wife's 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  '  mild  e>'es  set  in  a  thumb  ring.  "The  eye  that  never  sleeps."  A  removed 
particular  brand.  Was  fine  cut  in  kidney,  spleen  or  bit  of  liver  would  hardly  do,  but  a  necklace  with  pend- 
common  use  in  1826?  if  Mr.  Tillou  ent  teeth,  or  a  bracelet  of  teeth,  those  of  the  wearer  or  of  her  betrothed, 
had  used  plug  he  might  have  lived  ,  would  be  unconventional  and  significant. 

to  be  lli>  or  120,  for  leading  diateties  Such  ornaments  would  encourage  conversation.    The  bashful  wooer, 

consider  plug  to  be  the  more  nu-  ,  seeing  a  watchcharm  like  that  of  Miss  Cornell's  could  toy  with  it  and 
tnuous  form  of  "eatin'  tobacco."  not  risk  the  reproach  of  undue  familiarity,  saying:  "Ah!  I  see  you  have 
Mr.  Tillou  had  also  eaten  p  e  tw-ice  .  .  j        .  n  .u       n.J  . 

dally  for  S9  years,  but  pie  was  only  b*ea  °.peria,ed.  °U„f0r  aPPen<»citis.  ™  suffer  much?  Tell  me  all 
as  a  dlgession  from  the  sternly  ruml-   about  ">  darllng- 


nant  business  of  the  day 

»-  — — ,.,  Sp^- 

Let  us  today  remember  the  joyous 
Mr.  John  Underwood  of  Whittlesea 
In  Cambridgeshire,  who  died  on  May 
4,  1733.    No  bell  was  tolled  at  his 
funeral  and  no  relation  followed  the 
corpse,  hut  six  gentlemen  sang  at  the 
grave  the  last  stanza  of  the  20th  ode 
of  the  second  book  of  Horace.  The 
coffin  was  painted  green,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  lay  there  with  his  clothes 
on.     A  Horace  was  put  under  his 
i  head,  and  another  edition  under  a 
less  honorable  part  of  the  body.  At 
his  feet  was  Bentley's  Milton,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  Greek  Testament. 
The  six  then  went  back  to  his  house, 
where   his  sister   had  thoughtfully 
provided  a  cold  supper;  they  sang 
the  31st  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Hor- 
ace, drank  and  went  home.  Thus 
•was  respect  shown  to  his  will,  which 
ended:    "I  would  have  them  take  a 
cheerful  glass  and  think  no  more  of 
John  Underwood." 
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When  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  In  a  fine  burst 
at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  urged  young  men 
"to  drag  from  the  editorial  seat  the 
devil  of  sneering  oyniclsm,"  it  was 
not  difficult  to  guess  the  esteemed 
contemporary  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  Parker,  asked  if  he  was  not 
surprised  that  his  opera  "Mona"  took| 
the  prize,  answered:  "Would  it  not! 
be  immodest  to  say  that  I  was  not?". 
Not  immodest;  only  characteristic. 

The  talk  about  "absurd  prices"  at| 
|  the  Hoe  sale  is  futile.    An  old  or  rare 
book,  like  a  picture  or  an  opera  sing- 
er, is  worth  what  it  will  bring  in  the 
market. 

^"'  Gen  D.  C.  Jlcmieh  at  a  dinner  at 
Montclair.  N  I..  declared  that  M^ 
KooseveU  is  "the  greatest  preacher 
of  the  doctrine  of  righteousness  since 
JesUs  Christ."  This  calls  to  mind 
Whistler  s  reply  to  the  man  who  told 
him  solemnly  there  were  only  two 
Painters.  Whistler  and  Velasquez. 
-Hut  why  lug  in  Velasquez?" 


ha: 


overlooked 


»,„    Hettv  Green 
Lent  due  her  for  six  months-$1200  >n 
an     Break  the  news  to  her  gently. 

I  she  has  a  weak  heart.  

Mrs.  L^TchandleT  Moulton  left 
L  estate  valued  at  $295,428.  Sappho 
'icft  only  two  hymns  and  fragments. 


ADELINE  GENEE 
IN  'THE  DRYAD' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Adeline  Genee  danced  yesterday 
afternoon    at    the    Colonial  Theatre, 
which  was  crowded.    She  danced  the 
Empire  Dance,  a  dance  attributed  to 
Marie  Tagllonl  In  the  traditional  cos- 
tume of  Tagllonl,  and  she  appeared  tor 
the  first  time  in  Boston  in  the  ballet- 
pantomime,    "The    Dryad,"    a  pretty 
pastoral  brought  out  in  London  about 
four  years  ago.    The  music   of  "The 
Drvad"  Is  by  Dora  Estelle  Bright,  an 
English  woman  born  in  1SG3.  who  won 
prizes  as  a  pianist  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emv  of,  Music,  London,  and  Pl^dwlth 
success  in  German  cities  in  1889.  bne 
has    composed   orchestral   pieces,  two 
piano   concertos,    chamber  music  and 
songs    It  was  not  easy  to  gain  a  fair 
Idea  of  the  ballet  music  yesterday  for 
the  orchestra  was  numerically  inade- 
quate and  there  were  frequent  and  pain- 
ful evidences  of  Insufficient  rehearsal; 
vet  much  of  the  music  seemed  appro- 
priately fanciful,  and  there  were  truly 
imaginative  moments. 

The  story  of  "The  Dryad  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  as  the  scenario  of  any  ballet 
should  be.  The  dryad  leaves  her  tree 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  shepherd.  He 
swears  to  be  true  to  her  for  10  years, 
when  she  will  again  be  permitted  to 
see  him.  The  10  years  pass,  and  he  is 
not  waiting  for  her.  As  she  is  discon- 
solate he  passes  with  his  new  love  and 
sings  to  her  the  song  the  dryad  had 
heard  when  first  she  met  him.  Broken- 
hearted she  re; urns  to  her  tree,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  'ot  of  a 
dryad   was  happier  than  that  o£  the 
hamadryad,  for  the  former  had  the  lib- 
erty of  walking  about  and  even  of  mar- 
rying;  and  she  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  which  she  superin 
tended,  while  the  hamadryad  was  born 
with  the  tree  and  died  with  It.  There- 
fore the  learned  Isaac   de  Benserade 
should  not  have  been  perplexed  when 
Madame  asked  him  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two;  nor  should  he  have  made 
the  foolish  answer:   "There  Is  as  muchl 
difference  as  between  a  bishop  and  an' 
archbishop."  I 
The   part   of  the   shepherd   in  "The 
Dryad"  was  taken  by  Gordon  Cleather, 
an  English  actor  and  singer.   He  must 
be  somo  relation,  probably  the  son,  or 
G    Gordon  Cleather,  a  kettledrum  vir- 
tuoso, who  in  1885  played  with  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  in  New  York  a  solo 
bv  Tausch  for  six  kettledrums  and  with 
astonishing  agility.    Mr.  Cleather  yes- 
terday in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment sang  to  his  own  accompaniment 
the  piano  songs  by  Maude  White 


difficulties   over   which   she  triumphs. 
In  "The  Dryad"  she  had  a  better  op- 
portunity than  before  to   display  her 
acquirements  as  a  pantomimist.  In  her 
expression  of  sentiments  and  emotions 
she  was  always  charming  and  always 
academic.   There  was  not  the  romanti- 
cism that  should  have  vitalized  the  per- 
formance, and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
audience  realized  this,  for  although  she 
was  recalled  two  or  three  times  after 
"The  Dryad,"  there  was  not  the  hearty 
applause  that  followed  her  preceding 
dances.    It  is  true  that  she  must  have 
been  hampered  In  her  pantomime  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  orchestral  ac 
companiment,  which  fretted  the  nerves 
of  the  spectators.   It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  comparison  between  Miss  Genee 
and  Miss  Pavlowa.   The  two  are  great 
artists,  each  in  her  own  way.  George 
Mooi^,  it  is  said,  on  an  occasion  re- 
marked to  Andrew  Lang  that  he  liked 
sherry.    "Do  you?"  .  said    Mr.  Lang, 
"Well.  I  like  port." 
i    The  entertainment  began  with  various 
songs  and  dances  by  the  "Morris  Dancers 
'from  the  Stratford-on-Avon" ;  not  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  or  from  a  Stratford-on- 
Avon.    but    from    the    S.    etc.  These 
dancers,  so-called,  hopped  and  skipped 
about  and  were  applauded.  A  little  of 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long  ways. 
Mr.    Cleather    was    recalled  after  his 
songs. 


Thackeray    spoke  of 
the     "crusher"  about 
1840.    The  word  is  pos- 
respeCt  s|biy   derived   from  the 
slang  verb  to  crush,  meaning  to  run. 
"Crush"  was  once  a  signal  of  race- 
track gamblers  and  sharpers,  and  the 
meaning    was:     "Run!     The  police." 
Cossack  Is  of  later  date  and  needs  no 
explanation.   Blue  comes  from  the  color 
of  the  policeman's  uniform  and  the  epi- 
thet, as  I  have  said,  goes  back  to  Eliza- I 
bcthan  days.    The  color  has  for  cent- 
uries been  a  badge  of  servitude.  The 
Gauls  clothed  their  slaves  in  blue.  Dog- 
berry is  self-explanatory.    Why  Char- 
ley? This  was  the  popular  name  for  a 
policeman  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  grace- 
fully lent  his  name.   The  Charley  was 
a   night  watchman,  and  young  bloods 
flushed    with    Insolence  and   wine  de- 
lighted In  finding  one  asleep  In  his  box 
and  then  overturning  lt.  ThlB  was  called 
"boxing  a  Charley."   The  origin  of  the 
term    Is    obscure.     Some   trace    it  to 
Charles  I.,  who  reorganized  the  watch 
system  In  London.    Frog  was  used  in 
this  country  as  In  England.    The  Lon- 
don Graphic  In  1SS6  explained  the  word: 
"Because  he  is  supposed  to  jump,  as  it 
were,  suddenly  upon  guilty  parties." 

Beak  as  beck,  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  these  slang  words.  In  Harman's  "Ca- 
veat" (1873)  Beck  is  defined  as  "the 
constable,"  and  harmans  Is  the  stocks. 
The  derivation  Is  doubtful,  though 
some  find  the  source  In  the  Saxon 
"beag,"  a  gold  collar  worn  by  civic 
magistrates. 

Sloo  Is  a  back  slang  corcuptlon  of 
"police,"  esclop  with  the  "c"  not  sound-, 
ed  and  shortened.   Bulky  Is  a  north  of 
England  term.  Rulwer  used  It  in  "Night! 
and  Morning."   Scufter  Is  also  a  north- 
ern provincialism.    Philip  is  a  thieves' 
word,  and  a  phlllper  is  an  accomplice 
who  watches  and  cries  "Philip!"  Phil- 
istine is  a  generic  term  for  any  repre- 
sentative of   authority.     There   is  the 
line  In  the  book  of  Judges:  "The  Philis- 
tines be  upon  thee,  Samson."  Curiously 
enough  a  Philistine  early  in  the  18th 
century  also  meant  a  drunkard.  John- 
nie Darby  Is  a  corruption  of  "gendarme," 
and  Johnnie  or  Johnny    is  easily  ex- 
plained.   Johnny  is  also  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  young  man  about  town,  a  sweet- 
heart (male  or  female),  and  in  Irish  a  I 
half-glass  of  whiskey.   Nark  is  a  police 
spy.    Pig  is  used  for  any  policeman;  so 
is  grunter.    Nose  is  synonymous  with 
nark.     Reeler   for   policeman,   Is  still 
heard  in  London.  No  one  seems  to  know 
the  origin  of  rozzer  or  rosser.  The  term 
is  comparatively  new.  Dee  and  tec  stand, 
of  course,  for  detective.  C.  T.  A.  is  the 
English  circus  and  showman  term  for 
policeman.    Worm  is  very  common  In 
England. 

In  England  a  lobster  is  a  soldier;  a 
raw  lobster  a  sailor,  an  unbo,  led  lob- 
ster, a  policeman. 


on  tne  piano  eoiis=         ~  ...  ; 

Cowen,  WaltheW  (an  effective  setting  of 
Poe's  "Eldorado")  and  Sullivan. 

is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
peak  of   Miss   Genee's  art  as 


It 


oanctT'shV  Is "a "brHHant "«aniple  of I 
the  old  academic  school.  Her  technic 
is  absolute,  and  her  grace  conceals  the1 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Our  Friend  The  London  Chron- 

icle,    commenting  on 
tne  the  fact  that  France 

Policeman  has  endowed  a  pro-! 
fessor  of  slang,  givea.  a  list  of  slang 
names  for  the  police:  Peelers,  coppers, 
snouts,  slops,  bobbies,  pouts.  There  arej 
other  slang  names  for  a  policeman  in 
England,  as  rozzer,  cossack,  crusher, 
frog,  raw  lobster,  M.  P.,  nam,  Philistine, 
and  beak  was  used  to  designate  a  po- 
liceman before  it  was  applied  to  a  mag- 
istrate. 

The  Chronicle  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say  about  the  origin  of  these  terms, 
nor  does  it  mention  other  names,  as 
blue.     bluebottle —  which     goes  back 
cert  a  inly  to  1598,  for  Doll  Tearsheet 
apostrophized  a  beadle  as  "yon  blue- 
bottle   rogue" — blue    coat,  dogberry, 
snarley,       scufter,      bulky.  Philip, 
Johnnie   Darby,   Johnnie,  pig,  worm, 
T&se,  nark,  tec.  reeler.  C.  T.  A.  robin, 
fcbin      redbreast.       Some     of  these' 
fcrords  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Jew  Oxford  dictionary  and  have  been  [ 
fiven  an  honorable  place. 

Peeler  and  bobble,  or  bobby,  are 
opposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name, 
if  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  metropoli- 
an police  act  of  1828  was  mainly  the 
pvork  of  Mr.  Peel,  afterward  Sir  Rob- 
ert. It  appears,  however,  that 
'Bobby  the  beadh"  was  used  to  sig- 
nify a  guardian  of  a  public  square  or 
(other  open  space  before  Peel  remod- 
elled the  police.  Peeler  was  first  ap-' 
[plied  to  the  Royal  Irish  constabulary, 
established  by  Peel  when  Irish  secre- 
tary. There  is  an  fid  Irish  song,  "The 
(peeler  and  the  Goat": 


Native 
and 
Imported 

In  1859. 


A  little  book  of  M0 
pages,  "Vocabulum  o^ 
the  Rogues'  Lexicon," 
was  published  in  New 
York    In    1859.     The    compiler  was 
George    W.   Matsell,   special  "justice, 
chief   of   police,  and   one   of  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  admirable  mirror  of 
contemporaneous    life    known    as  the 
National  Police  Gazette.    Mr.  Matsell 
contributed  a  preface  to  this  book  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  labor  Involved 
in  compilation.     He  pointed   out  the 
value  of  his  work  to  all  policemen 
and  insisted  that  others  should  find 
the  dictionary  helpful,  for  cant  word* 
and  phrases,  occurerd  In  the  messages 
of    Presidents    snd    Governors,  and 
were   "heard  enunciated  at  the  bar 
and  from  the  pulpit."    "Thus  they  have 
come  to  be  acknowledged  as  appro- 
priated'   expressive     of  particular 
Ideas;  so  that  while  they  are.  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  footpads  that  In- 
fest the  land,  the  elite  of  Fifth  av- 
enue pav  homage  to  their  worth,  by 
frequently    using    them    to  express 
thoughts   that   could    not  otherwise, 
find  a  fitting  representative." 

Peeler  Is  not  In  this  dictionary,  but 
the  English  terms  Bobble,  crusher,  Phil- 
istine, pig  are  duly  recorded,  all  im- 
portations. Cop  does  not  appear,  but  we 
find  "copped,"  arrested,  with  this  de- 
lightful illustration:  "The  knuck  was 
copped  to  rights,  a  skin  full  of  honey 
was  found  in  his  kick's  poke  by  the 
copper  wh,en  he  frisked  him,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  "The  pickpock- 
et was  arrested,  and  when  searched  by 
the  officer,  a  purse  was  found  in  his 
pantaloons  pocket  full  of  money."  Wo 
also  note  "fly  cop,"  a  sharp  officer,  one 
who  understands  his  business.  And" 
here  are  other  words  in  the  "Vocabi^ 
lum":  Booly-dog  a  policeman;  cak» 
an  easy  fool  of  '  a  policeman,  a  flat 
cop;  Hamlet,  a  captain  of  police;  shad-, 
ow.  a  first  ciass  police  officer. 

I  am  told  that  a  policeman  is  know™ 
to  contemporaneous  dips,  yegmen,  hoM 


A    concert    of    French  music 


I  '     ,">ien'hS}!nS  a'H'  stick-ups  as  a  Dull; 

,     ls  a  now  man  oit  the  police: 
Una  envelope  men  are  postofflce  inspec- 
toi  s  or  secret  service  men. 

\The  Police      Thls  "Vocabulum"  con. 

1  in  Slang   *f !ns  Ta  charmin?  poem 

j  b       A    Hundred  Stretches 

I        Poetry    Hence."    In  the  first  of, 

I /he  three  stanzas  the  policeman  is  men 

Itloneq. 

:  »   Oh!  where  will  be  the  mills  of  the  bine  i 
A  hundred  stretches  hence' 
The  bene  morrs.  who  sweetly  sine. 
A  hundred  stretches  hence 
The  autuni  racklers.  uutura  coves 
I       The  jolly  blade  who  wildly  roves 

And  where  the  buffer,  bruiser,  blowon. 
And  all  the  cops  and  beaks  so  knowin' 
A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
Who  -was  the  author?  Did  Mr.  Matsell 
er  dip  into  poetry?  No  key  Is  given  to 

this  verse.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  poem 
should  be  memorized  by  the  young,  the 
following.note  is  indispensable.  Stretches 
means  years ;  culls  of  the  bing,  saloon 
keepers ;  bene  morts,  pretty  women ;  au- 
tum-cacklers  and  autum-coves,  married 
women  and  men  (an  autum  ls  a  church 
and  an  autum-bawler,  a  parson)  ;  buffer, 
smuggler;  blowen  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  translation 
of  Villon's  "Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux 
filles,"  "  "Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to 
lasses" ;  or  as  W.  E.  Henley  has  it  in  his 
magnificent  version  of  "Villon's  Straight 
Tip  to  All  Cross  Coves."  "Booze  and  the 
blowens  cop  the  lot."  Beak  in  the  Mat- 
sell  poem  probably  means  magistrate,  in- 
asmuch as  "cops"  precede. 


In 


Other 


The  French  language 
is  rich  in  slang  syno- 
nyms for  policeman, 
Languages  and  some  of  them  are 
picturesque.  Here  is  a  singular  survival 
of  an  old  belief:  Inasmuch  asred-haired 
persons  have  been  long  supposed  to  be 
crafty  and  treacherous,  the  French 
criminals  apply  the  term  "un  rousse"  to 
their  enemies,  the  police.  They  also  al- 
lude to  them  plesantly  as  "une  Cagne," 
"un  peste,"  "un  bee  du  gaz,"  "un  escar- 
got  de  trottolr,"  "un  pot  a  tabac."  The 
German  language  is  equally  rich.  The 
Italian  and  Spanish  are  less  fortunate. 
Probably  the  best  book  on  London  slang 
was  compiled  by  a  German,  Mr.  Bau- 
mann.  His  "Londonismen"  has  been 
published  in  several  editions.  Prof.  Dr. 
Cesaire  Villatte's  "Parisismen"  (French 
slang  translated  into  German),  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  of  the  countless 
French  dictionaries  of  slang,  Aristide 
Bruant's  "L'Argot  au  xxe  Siecle"  (1901) 
is  the  most  interesting,  for  like  Farmer 
and  Henley's  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues." 
it.  is  enriched  with  many  quotations. 
Thus,  under  the  head,  "Gendarme," 
there  ls  Balzac's  use  of  the  ^hussards 
J  de  la  Veuve"  and  Le  Roux's  "hirondelles 
de  potence."  From  this  book  we  learn 
that  to  guillotine  a  man  is  to  cut  off  the 
coffee  pot,  apple,  pear,  salad  dish,  soup 
tureen,  tomato  and  there  are  many 
equally  playful  allusions  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  guillotine,  or  "The  Widow." 

The  best  slang  quickly  finds  its  way 
into  the  language.  In  Capt.  Grose's 
"Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue"  (2nd  ed.  1786),  these  words 
are  characterized  as  slang:  Bay-win- 
dow, bedizened,  bet,  bluster,  budget, 
brogue,  capon,  carouse,  coax,  cobbler, 
cur,  domineer,  flabby,  fuss,  gag,  giggle, 
jilted,  malingerer,  messmate,  plump, 
rascal,  saunter,  sham,  trip,  yelp— the  list 
Is  a  long  one. 


"Masks  Messrs.   John  W. 

ajj(j  Luce  &  Co.  have  re- 

cently published  in 
Minstrels"  attractive  form 
some  volumes  that  should  appeal  to  all 
vho  are  interested  in  the  theatre  and  in 
modern  literature:  "Masks  and  Min- 
strels of  New  Germany,"  by  Percival 
Pollard,  and  the  works  of  the  late  J.  M. 
Synge. 

Mr  Pollard,  it  is  true,  has  more  to  say 
about  the  ultra-modern  German  poets, 
essayists,  novelists,  than  about  the 
dramatists  associated  with  them,  but 
there  are  valuable  pages  in  his  book  re- 
lating to  the  theatre  and  the  music  hall. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  a 
German  cabaret  in  the  opening  chapter,  ' 
•'an  avenue  for  publicity  of  many  bud-' 
ding  talents;"  where  there  was  impro- 
visation at  the  piano,  where  poets  re- 
cited verses  passionate  or  nonsensical; 
where  there  was  "always  an  approach, 
a  definite  approach  to  art;  a  something 
that  the  music  hall  of  before  the  TJeber- 
brettl'  had  not  known."  The  methods  of 
entertaining  the  guests  were  those  of 
the  old  fashioned  British  music  hall 
chairman,  but  still  more  intimate.  There 
wis  a  certain  Intimacy  between  those" 
,n  the  platform  and  the  audience;  "the 
nTimacy  of  a  public  salon  where  no 
laws  save  those  of  taste  ruled."  "You 
r-ard,  perhaps,  little  that  you  might  not 
,-ar  elsewhere;  but  you  heard  it  dlffer- 
ntly.  You  felt  you  had  part  In  a  pleas- 
„it  conspiracy  in  entertainment.  The 
Dugs  were  written  by  persons  present- 
mposer  was  the  gentleman  at  the 
■iano;  yet  the  result  was  profitable  as 


public  bough:  these 
songs  at  the  shops;  and  these  writers 
and  composers  and  performers  had  the 
ii>-  of  being  prosperous.  Every  thing  was 
rosy  and  intimate." 

There  was  never  any  horse  play,  clown- 
ing. The  appeal  was  to  the  intellect. 
Had  Ihe  jokes  been  printed,  the  hearers, 
reading  them,  would  have  laughed.  "Ap- 
plv  that  test  to  the  generality  in  Eng- 
lish, and  shudder!"  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, a.  memorable  parody  of  Goethe's 
"Eriking."  The  father  was  represented, 
as  riding  with  his  sick  child  through  the 
Sieges-Allee  in  Berlin.  When  they  came 
to  the  horrible  statue  of  Roland  von 
Berlin,  the  child  died  in  agony. 

Now  what  was  really  artistic  in  the 
cabaret  had  come  down  from  the  Ueber- 
brettl'. 


The 


The  Ueberbretxl' 
,    was  a  movement  to 

Ueberbrettl  improve  th6  enter- 
Movement  tainments  given  in 
music  halls  and  minor  theatres  of  Ger- 
many a  little  before  the  beginning  o£ 
the  20th  century.  "Bretter"  in  German 
means  the  boards.  The  final  "1"  is  an 
endearing  diminutive,  as  "Maedl,"  for 
"Maedchen."  "Brettl'  "  may  be  said  to 
cover  all  lighter  forms  of  entertainment 
below  the  legitimate.  The  term  covers 
even  musical  comedy.  "Ueber,"  of 
course,  means  "super,"  a  term  familiar 
to  all  acquainted  with  Nietzsche,  Rich- 
ard Strauss  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr. 
Pollard  suggests  that  an  English  equiv- 
alent might  be  "Artistic  Variety,"  but 
"the  safest  thing,  when  once  you  know 
what  is  meant,  is  to  call  it  simply  the 
Ueberbrettl." 

Young  Germans  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineties  wrote  songs  and  music,  and  in 
1900  a  volume  of  the  lyrics  was  pub- 
lished: "Deusche  Chansons,"  with  the 
sub-title,  "Brettl-lieder,"  and  in  the 
preface  to  the  original  edition  (1900) 
Otto  Julius  Bierbaum  made  a  procla- 
mation. The  translation  is  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lard. 

"Art  for  the  music  hall— is  that  not, 
you  say,  something  of  a  profanation? 
Lyrics  and  the  show  business,  can  these 
be  associates?  Well,  we  are  going  to 
try,  seriously  enough,  to  put  art  at  the 
service  of  the  music  hall.  We  happen 
to  have  the  notion  that  all  life  can  be 
made  artistic.  Artists,  today,  build 
chairs  that  are  not  only  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  comfortable  to  sit  on.  Even 
so  we  want  to  write  verses  that  will  be 
net  only  for  the  library  but  that  an 
amusement  loving  people  will  sing.  Ap- 
plied lyrics— there  is  our  text.  Firstly, 
they  must  be  songs  you  can  sing.  Next- 
ly,  they  must  delight  not  merely  a  culti- 
vated minority,  hut  the  average  general 
public  that  simply  wants  to  be  enter- 
tained. Just  as  the  Independent  Thea- 
tres succeeded  in  raising  the  wants  of 
the  playgoing  public,  so  we  hope,  by 
introducing  art  into  the  variety  theatres 
to  better  the  general  taste.  Variety 
theatres  are  as  much  typical  expressions 
of  our  time  and  culture  as  electric  street 
cars.  The  townsman  of  today  has,  if 
you  will  permit  the  phrase,  music  hall  i 
nerves;  only  rarely  he  trouDles  to  follow 
great  dramatic  coherencies;  he  wants  I 
change — variety.  If,  as  artists,  we  wish  ' 
to  keep  in  touch  with  life  itself,  we 
must  count  on  this  realization." 

In  Berlin  the  climate  was  unfavorable 
to  the  idea  and  the  Trianon  Theatre 
failed  dismally.  In  Munich  the  "Elf 
Sharfrichter"  gave  marvellous  perform- 
ances. For  in  Berlin  the  Ueberbrettl' 
began  as  a  joke  and  the  joke  soon  grew 
old.  It  was  not  possible  to  realize  there 
the  idea  of  a  lyric  theatre  in  music  hall 
form,  because  there  was  the  too  closely 
associated  idea  of  literary  hoax.  In 
Munich  there  was  good  business  man- 
agement, a  high  artistic  purpose  that 
prevailed;  and  "more  than  any  other 
town  in  Germany  Munich  enjoys  a  wise 
and  liberal  censorship." 

The  Uerberbrettl'  apparently  perished, 
hut  its  influence  was  great  and  is  abid- 
ing. Poems,  music  and  plays  remain. 
The  present  school  of  German  operetta 
came  from  it. 

Mr.  Pollard  asks  why  the  artistic 
tasts  of  the  Americans  toward  miming 
and  minstrelsy  should  be  left  to  the 
influence  of  the  money-changers. 
"Could  not,  as  in  the  German  cabaret 
of  the  better  sort,  a  little  art  be  wed- 
ded to  a  little  commerce,  so  that 
neither  the  public's  taste  nor  its  In- 
telligence be  insulted?  In  America 
few  efforts  In  this  direction  have  been 
made,  save  such  are  smacked  of  fash- 
ionable pastime  for  fashionables.  The 
Ueberbrettl  aimed  at  no  pink  tea  ele- 
ments, no  mere  fashionable  cliques. 
It  was  greater  than  mere  cliques." 


Otto 
Erich 
Hartleben 

Erich  Hartleben, 
Bahr,    Ernest  von 


Among  the  ultra-  j 
modern  German 
dramatists  Mr.  Pol- 
lard discusses  Otto 
Wedekind,  Herman 
Wolzogen,  Arthur 


Schnitzler,  Fulda  and  Hugo  von  Hoff- 
mansthal. 

Bierbaum  in  his  novel,  "Stilpe,"  a  pict- 
ure of  "unscrupulous  journalistic  genius 
— the  dissection  of  a  soul  on  its  way  to 
hell  by  way  of  modern  journalism" — 
thus  spoke  of  the  German  theatre  as  it 
existed:  "Look  at  the  theatres!  Empty! 
Loow  at  the  Wintergarten !  Full !  One 
dying;  the  other  blooming.  The  day  of 
the  theatre  is  done.  Just  as  the  theatre, 
once^  an  annex  of  the  church,  loosed 
-  -  TjV 


ruserr  and  round  a  form  suitable  to  its 
!  period,  so  must  the  art  of  toda.i  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  theatre  and  decide 
:  upon  the  form  that  the  taste  of  our  time 
!  has  determined — the  form  of  the  music 
hall  !    Both   are  ripe  for    decline— the 
;  theatre  because  it  is  too    clumsy,  too 
heavy  and  too  immobile  for  the  dram- 
cirihkjng  appetite-  of  our  latter-day  art 
lovers ;    and  the  present  mush-  hall,  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  how  artistically 
to  express  all  the  nervous  desires  and 
emotions  of  our  time.   Let  us  found  a 

L 

music  hall  based  on  art  in  its  broadest 
interpretation." 

Hartleben,  1864-1905,  wrote  some  plays 
that  had  little  importance  beyond  the 
German  frontier,  although  his  military 
comedy,    "Rosenmontag."    pleased  the 
German  New  Yorkers  when  it  was  per- 
formed  at  the  Irving   Place  Theatre. 
His  first  piece  was  a  burlesque  of  the  j 
Ibsen  play.  His  "Angele"  (1S90)  showed 
the  influence  of  Nietzsche,  shocked  the  j 
old  moralities  and  set  young  women  j 
a-swooning   with   delight.    "Die   Erzie-  , 
hung  zur  Ehe"  and  "Die  Sittliche  For- 1 
derung"    were   also   fine   specimens   of  [ 
immorality.     "Hanna   Jagert"   was  at) 
first   forbidden   by   the    Berlin  censor. 
"Two  vital  realizations    figure    in    the  j 
comedy:  that  the  idea  of  socialism  can  j 
have  permanent  appeal  only  for  human- 
ity in  the  mass,  while  for  the  fully  de- 
veloped individual  there  can  be  no  other 
philosophy  than  an  egotistic  one,  eman- 
cipated  from  all   scruples   of  religion 
or  morals";  but  the  conclusion  admitted 
that  development  of  the  ego  could  only 
come   through   "the  complete  fusing  of 
one  soul  with  another,  which  is  the 
finest  triumph  of  the  monogamlo  sys- 
tem."  Other  plays  were  "Absented  vom 
Regiment"    and    "Rosenmontag."  The 
latter  took  a  prize,  brought  fortune  to 
the  author  and  made  a  sensation.  Hart- 
|  leben,  seeing    "Alt    Heidelberg,"  said 
cynically:    "Oh,  If  that's  the  sort  of 
i  thing  they  want,  I  can  give  it  to  them." 
The  man  himself  was  an  extraordi- 
nary person.    His  wife  and  her  relations 
with  Ellen  Birr,  beloved  by  Hartleben, 
were  also  extraordinary,   as   were  the 
volumes,    "Letters    to  His   Wife"  and 
"Letters  to  His  Friend."    Mr.  Pollard 
tells  the  amazing  story  at  length  and 
with   gusto.     "A  child,    naughty,  mis- 
chievous, but  loving,  coming  to  tell  all 
its  joys   and   troubles   to   some  little 
mother,  that  was  Otto  Erich  Hartleben. 
And  the  little  mother  was  Selma,  his 
wife."    The  prim  New  Englander  read- 
ing the  s^ory  would  say  that  Hartleben 
was  a  blackguard  and  Selma,  his  wife, 
a  pathetic  idiot. 
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The 


Bierbaum  wrote 
little  carnival  plays; 


Astonishing   Max  Dauthendey 

Wedekind  chose  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dramatic  piece  the  phllander- 
|  ings  of  Catherine  of  Russia— it  must 
'  have  been  in  many  acts;  but  Ernst  von 
I  Wolzogen,  as  a  playwright  and  libret- 
tist, is  better  known.  Yet  Von  Wolzo- 
gen's  chief  work,  his  novel,  "Der  Kraft- 
Mayr,"  with  the  entertaining  picture  of 
the  Abbe  Liszt  and  the  musical  circle  at 
Weimar,  must  be  considered  his  master- 
piece. The  librettist  of  Strauss's  satiri- 
cal opera,  "Feuersnoth,"  he  wrote  plays 
for  Darmstadt,  as  a  leader  of  the  Ueber- 
brettl, and  "Die  Manpraut"  (1909),  for 
the  open  air  theatre  at  Wiesbaden. 
There  are  several  open  air  theatres  in 
Europe;  but  Mr.  Pollard1  believes  that 
Von  Wolzogen  was  the  first  who  adapt- 
er! his  art  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
natural  background  and  lighting. 

Mr.  Pollard  mentions  plays  by  Halbe, 
Hardt,  Ernst,  Foerster,  the  author  of 
"Alt  Heidelberg";  Beyerlein,  whose 
"Zappenstreich"  ("Taps")  Is  famous, 
but  he  studies  closely  the  art  and  pur- 
pose of  Wedekind,  Thoma,  Schnitzler 
and  Hoffmansthal. 

Wedeking,  the  brother  of  the  operatic 
soprano,    has   "most   practically,  most 
brutally,  put  upon  the  stage  figures  and 
ideas  that  were  profane  or  barbarous  ex- 
pressions of  the  lyric   unmoralities  in 
"Nietzsche."    According  to  Mr.  Pollard, 
he   treats    humanity   diabolically,  and 
there  is  no  pity  in  him.     "The  music 
hall's  complete  freedom  from  society's 
ordinary  restraints;  its  sheerly  physio- 
logic interpretation  of  life;  its  entire  for- 
,  getfulness  of  ethical  or  moral  reasona- 
|  bleness;  are  all  typified  in  Wedekind's 
j  art.    *   *   *   He  has  in  him  something 
j  of  Machiavelli,  something  of  Casanova, 
I  and  the  more  satanic  egoisms  of  Niet- 
zsche; he  remains,  a  strange,  uncanny 
isolated,  abnormal  figure,  and  is  yet,  in 
his  very  remoteness  from  all  normali- 
ties and  all  moralities,  typical  of  mod- 
ern Germany's  throwing  away  from  old, 
too  long  accepted  things." 

The  man  himself  is  a  singular  be- 
ing. His  father,  a  rebel  of  '48,  went 
to  America,  was  early  in  San  Fran- 
isco,  where  he  married  a  Wurtem- 
berg  woman  who  had  wandered 
thither  as  a  "stage  artist."  The  fath- 
er made  money  in  land  and  returned 
to  Germany,  and  the  dramatist  was 
born  at  Hanover  in  1864.  Frank 
studied  law  at  Munich  and  was  with 
artists  and  actors.  He  went  to 
Zurich,  met  kindred  souls,  and  advo- 
cated "modernity"  in  literature.  When 
his  father  died,  Frank  returned  to 
Munich  and  began  to  waste  his  patri- 
mony. He  visited  Paris  and  London 
and  squandered  his  money  and 
strength.  The  old  family  home  was 
sold,  so  he  went  back  to  Munich  with 


j  produced  and'rhe  played  I:.  them.  Ao. 
icused  of  lese-majeste,  he  ran  away  to 
(Paris;  but  he  gave  himself  up  and 
j  was  imprisoned.  In  1004  he  joined 
j  the  Deutsches  Theatre  company  in 
1  Berlin,  married  an  actress,  and  in 190S 
(again  made  Munich  his  dwelling 
place. 


Strong 
but 


UnpU 


Mr.  Pollard  say3: 
"What  has  always 
been  to  the  fore  In 
easant  h  i  s  pr.-occupation 
with  the  sexual  relation  between  the 
sexes  is  the  brutal,  the  diabolic  In 
them."  Wedekind  is  the  great  denier, 
denying  morals,  custom,  scruples,  laws, 
that  which  is  existent,  that  which  is 
ideal. 

His  chief  play -is  "Fruehlings  Er- 
wachen"  ("Spring's  Awakening"),  it  is 
an  indictment  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
prudlshness  of  parents  toward  children 
questioning  at  the  time  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  sex.  The  girl  Wendla  dies  in 
shame;, .one  of  the  boys  is  sent  to  a  re- 

|  formatory,  where  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion makes  him  more  horrible  mentally 

j  and  physically;  another  shoots  himself. 
There   is   a   final   allegorical   scene,  in 

j  which  the  boy,  escaping  from  the' re- 

I  formatory,  appears  to  say  over  Wendia's 
grave  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart," 
while  Moritz,  the  suicide,  enters  carry- 
ing his  head  on  his  arm.  There  is  then 
a  conversation  between  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

I  have  read  this  play  in  German.  (Mr 
Pollard  says  there  is  a  printed  Eng- 
lish version  with  the  sub-title  "A 
Tragedy  of  Childhood.")  it  reminds 
me  of  a  hideously  precocious  boy  writ- 
ing obscene  words  on  a  neighbor's  front 
door  and  then  running  away.  It  is  not 
the  subject  that  is  repugnant;  it  is  the 
j  cheap  brutality  of  sresentation.  It 
i  would  be  well  for  the  community  if  per- 
j  formances  of  "Ghosts,"  "Mrs.  Warren's 
j  Profession"  and  "The  Easiest  Way" 
were  given  yearly,  and  in  an  ideal  city 
these  performances  would  be  given  I 
gratis  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  young. 
I  doubt  if  anything  beneficial  could 
come  from  even  the  reading  of  "Spring's 
Awakening."  The  play  was  produced 
in  French  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts 
Paris,  in  November,  igos,  and  M. 
Adolphe  Brisson,  reviewing  the  per- 
formance, declared  that  the  instruction 
to  the  young  recommended  by  Wede- 
kind was  practically  "I'ecole  des  demi- 
vierges." 

"The  Earth  Spirit"  and  its  sequel, 
"The  Box  of  Pandora,"  according  to 
Mr.  Pollard,  present  in.  Lulu  "the  most 
tremendously .  international  creation  of 
Wedekind.  Mr.  Pollard  rhapsodizes  over 
her,  flower  girl,  adventuress,  society 
lady,  who  deceives  this  one,  ruins  that 
one,    murders    another,"    the  eternal 

temptress,  untamable,  merciless,  and 
seems  immortal."  She  at  last  is  mur- 
dered by  a  Jack  the  Ripper  in  London. 
How  different  from  the  girl  In  the  old 
song: 

Lulu  is  our  darling  pride. 
Lulu  bright,  Lulu  gay. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  of  dwelling 
on  "Mine-Haha,"  which  "treats  spe- 
cifically of  the  physical  education  of 
girls;  castigating  life  and  conduct  in 
the  boarding  schools  and  colleges  for 
young  women."  It  is  in  "The  Mar- 
quis of  Keith"  that  these  epigrams 
occur:  "Life  is  a  toboggan  slide"; 
"Morality  is  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness on  earth." 

There  are  25  pages  about  Wedekind 
for  Mr.  Pollard  regards  this  dramatist 
as  "the  most  individual  talent  of  the 
theatre  in  our  time."  We  also  are 
informed  that  Wedekind  has  "gashed 
the  irremediable  savagery  of  our 
time."  "Gashed"  suggests  the  ex- 
pletive "Gosh!" 


Ludwig 
Thoma's 


Thoma's  "Moral"  ls  a 
satire  on  a  German  so- 
ciety for  the  preven- 
"Moral"  tion   of  vice  and  its 
president.    It  is  amusingly  bitter  and  It 
is  doubt  deserved.  It  Is  pertinent  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston.    "We  have  only 
to  recall  such  cases  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  refusal  to  present  Strauss 
arid  Wilde's  'Salome'  in  New  York;  Mary 
Garden's  Inability  to  play  that  same  part 
in  Chicago  in  1910,  owing  to  police  pre- 
vention; and  the  many  amazing  exhibi- 
tions of  stupidity  that  London's  country 
council  has  given  since  first  Mrs.  Ormls- 
tcn  Chant  attempted  her  crusade  against 
the  music  hall  'promenades.'   The  perti- 
nent remark  of  M.  Dalmores,  In  the  Chi  -  I 
cago  episode  Just  named:    'This  police 
chief,  he  does  not  clean  his  streets,  yet  I 
he  thinks  to  find  filth  in  opera!'  de- 
serves, for  its  shrewdness  and  Its  truth, 
to  be  recorded  and  remembered.    •    *  • 
All  such  police  interference  is  so  delight-  I 
fully  satirized  in  'Moral'  that  the  hearer; 
or  reader's  laughter  Is  likely  to  oust,  for  j 
a  time,  the  realization  of  the  serious  in-  I 
dictment  the  play  brings." 

"Moral"  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  J 
130S.  It  has  been  played  constantly  since  j 
then  In  Germany. 


funds,  and  joined  the  staff  of  Sim- 
plieissimus.    Some  of  his  plays  were  | 
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Delicacy 
in 


Artli.ir  SchnlUler 
Is  known  in  the 
tTnltod  States  chief  - 
Indelicacy  Ij  by  bis  "Green 
Cockatoo";  but  Iil.i  "Frelwlld"  was 
played  at  tlie  Irvlni?  Palace  Theatre  as 
far  back  as  Ten.  :S99,  and  "Liebelel," 
with  A^-nes  Pornla,  was  seen  before 
that,  tr  1891  The  latter  also  has  been 
played  In  English. 

■There  Is  deltente  and  amusing  Intrigue 
In  the  \o\o  afT.ilrs  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  n<  plays  by  Schnltzler,  yet 
there  Is  tragedy  under  the  flippancies  of 
dialogue,  'but  neither  In  life  nor  art 
Kit  good  form  In  Vienna  to  let  so 
midrll, rm  article  as  tragedy  ap- 
pear naked  "  The  problem  In  these  plays 
Is  how  to  o  oft  with  the  old  love  and 
how  to  bo  on  with  the  new.  There  are 
"Ironies  mil  mockeries  in  a  sort  of 
twilight  land  of  love."  There  are  no 
questions  that  seem  to  deserve  a  serious  | 
answer;  all  1*  make  believe.  "How,  In 
face  of  such  ma*ic  as  Schnitzler's  shall 
one  come  to  utter  such  words  as  'Im- 
morality' or  'shattering  the  foundations, 
of  society'?  Is  his  eroticism  through  | 
Its  subtlety  more  dangerous  than  the 
brutal  roaring  of  Wedektnd?  Mr.  Pol- 
lard says  It  Is. 

B<Hls  pictures  of  the  patrioian  fastldl- 
Kusness  in  amatory  etiquette  which 
I  characterizes  peculiarly  the  last  and 
I  stanchest  stronghold  of  arlstooracy  in 
I  the  modem  world,  Vienna,  are  so  en- 
1  chanting  that  they  lure  us  toward  llcen- 
:  tiousness  far  more  temptingly  than  do 
the  ruffianism  and  the  grimaces  of  the  j 
author  of  tho  'Countess  Russalka.'  " 

Schnltzler  was  born  In  1862  at  Vienna. 
The  son  of  a  physician,  he  studied  med-  i 
Icine.  was  In  the  hospital  and  has  now  | 
an  extensive  private  practice.    Some  of  | 
ill;-  amusing  "Anatol"  dialogues  were 
brought  out  this  year  in  London  by  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  at  the  Little  Theatre 
and  the  Palace. 


Rhetorician  Passing  over  Roda 
Roda  (Sandor  F.  L. 
Roda.  born  in  1872,  and 

nt 


Agei 


an  officer  In  the  Croatian 
artillery  service),  whose  plays  picture  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  In  camp,  in  garrison, 
or  In  quest  of  amorous  adventure,  Mr. 
Pollard  gives  a  separate  chapter  to 
Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal,  known  in  Bos- 
ton bv  his  play  "Elektra"  with  Rich-| 
ard  Strauss's  music.  He  is  an  aesthetic 
rhetorician,  whose  inventive  power  is 
slight,  a  man  of  resounding  phrase  and 
gorgeous  coloring.  Born  at  Vienna  in 
he  wrote  his  first  dramatic  poemj 
jvhen  he  was  17.  He  has  of  late  yearsj 
tone  back  to  the  myths  and  told  thei 
?torv  of  Elektra,  of  Oedipus  and  the 
Sphinx  for  modern,  neurotic  readers. 
Mr.  Pollard  swears  he  has  written  at 
least  one  line  in  German  that  is  as  mu- 
sical as  one  of  d' Annunzio's.  The  state- 
ment seems  Incredible.  "A  virtuoso  in 
words,  but  never  giving  you  the  voice 
of  humanity.  Loveliness,  fastidiousness, 
whimsicality— these  essentially  Viennese 
qualities  have  been  most  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  von  Hoffmansthal." 

Then  there  Is  Hermann  Bahr,  a  leader 
among  chameleons,  who  first  showed 
that  he  had  human  sympathies  when  he 
wrote  "The  Concert,"  produced  in  New 
Tork  last  October.  He  was  born  at 
Linz  in  1803,  -ind  has  been  versatile 
from  his  youth  up.  He  knows  all  the 
tricks  of  journalism  and  art.  "Always 
he  was  In  the  forefront  of  International 
appreciation  and  discovery.  He  always 
knew  the  books,  or  plays,  of  the  hour 
before  any  one  else  did."  He  was  a 
man  of  changing  enthusiasms,  not  tak- 
en seriously,  accused  of  insincerity.  Did 
he  not  once  in  a  cynically  frank  confes- 
sion describe  himself  as  "an  agent  of 


Mr.  Trevor         "A  Doll's  House"  was 
revived  in  London  on 
S  April  £2  and  the  Pall 

Helmer    Mall  Gazette  published 
this  illuminative  criticism: 

"The    new    and   phenomenally  bad 
Torvaid     Helmer    was    provided  by, 
Norman    Trevor.     This   young  actor, 
who  was  so  very  handsome  and  manly 
and   in   every  way  admirable  as  the 
lover  In  'All  That  Matters,'  the  other 
day.  at-  the  Haymarket,  showed  about 
as  mui  h  capacity  on  Saturday  for  Im- 
personating Mr.  Helmer  as  ho  prob- 
ably    possesses     for  Impersonating 
Puck.     He  was  wrong  In  every  re- 
spect.   To  begin  with,  he  looked,  at 
least    to   year*  too   young,    ana  his 
clothes  were  obviously  made  In  Lon- 
don, Instead  of  In  Chrlstlanla.  These 
defects,     however,     would     not  have 
mattered  much  had  the  actor  been 
able   to   show  us  something  of  the 
moral  and  mental  content  of  tho  char- 
acter, and  It  was  here  that  he  seemed 
to  us  to  fail  completely.    There  may 
have  been  those  in  the  audience  who 
saw   signs   in   the  Impersonation  of 
the  long  and  stern  struggle  Helmer 
had  made  before  getting  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  bank  which  has  ended  all  i 
his  pecuniary  difficulties;  of  the  calm, 
massive,     self-confidence     and  self- 
righteousness  of  the  man;  of  his  es- 
sential  and   enormous  snobbishness; 
of  the  vast  self-pity  which  possesses 
htm  on  the  discovery  of  his  wife's 
'crime,'    and    of   the    blind,  helpless 
groping  for  the  light  with  which  he 
finally  receives  her  decision  to  leave 
him.    All  we1  can  say  is  that  we  saw- 
little  of  these  things— say.   Indeed,  lit- 
tle but  a  smart  and  very  personable 
young  gentleman  pretending  to  be  a 
pattern     of     'respectability'     at  its 
worst.     And  when  in  his  anger  with 
his  wife  in  the  third  act  he  proceeded 
to  bawl  and  rush  about  (we  seriously 
thought,  se-veral  times,  he  was  going 
to  fling  the  lamp  at  her,  and  make  a 
really  good  melodramatic  effect),  the 
final  touch  was  given  to  a  depressing- 
ly  superficial    piece   of    work.  The 
Nora  of  Mme.  Lydla  Yavorska  remains 
as  attraotive  personally  as  before.  We 
have  now  seen  It  three  times,  and  al- 
ways with  the  pleasure  one  must  get 
In  a  theatre  watching  a  beautiful  and 
charming    woman    saying    and  doing 
womanly  and  sympathetic  things.  But, 
technically,  the  execution  is  still  very 
loose." 


critical  publleTnwInfSl  of  art!  It  woi 
t»e  no  exasperation  to  say  that  the  greafl 

mass  of  the  people  are  Incapable,  of  dls-, 
criminating  between  good  and  bad  mu- 
sic." 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Thomas  thought  the 
outlook  bright.  The  equipment  of  the 
leaders  Is  considerably  above  that  or 
the  past  generation,  and  the  vastly  In- 
creased proficiency  of  the  orchestra,  In- 
strumentalists, organists,  conductors 
and  singers  Is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
"Wales  Is  stirring  in  the  right  direction. 
All  this  advance  in  executive  ability  Is 
bound  to  react  on  the  creative  faculties 
of  composers.  The  average  output  of 
composition  Is,  however,  not  nearly 
bread  enough.  Some  members  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Welsh  composers 
are  fcrever  turning  their  attention  to 
the  anthem  and  the  part-song.  Even  in 
the  more  extended  form6  of  the  cantata 
the  choral  treatment  is  bound  by  the 
part-song  or  the  fugue.  It  is  this  stere- 
otyped treatment  of  the  chorus  that 
Welsh  composers  should  strive  to  gel 
away  from.  Once  a  man  has  learned 
to  construct  a  fugue  he  is  a  terrible  In- 
dividual to  let  loose  on  the  world.  He 
Is  like  the  man  with  a  grievance— his 
friends  are  always  treated  to  it.  It  is 
fugue  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 
Fresh  menus  and  clever  cooks  are 
wanted  to  entice  to  a  feast  of  music. 
There  are,  however,  men  who  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  breaking  away 
from  the  old  methods,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  chorus  Is  far  more  elastic 
in  their  hands  than  with  their  predeces- 
sors." 


HBBa"r<fiP*p  l'  '"  Tl.ille,7 
which   Sir   William   Gilbert  model I  I 

I  his    Infinitely    amusing    farce,     'The  | 

j  WeddlnK  March.'  " 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  acquired  a  new 
play.  The  work  of  Melcholr  Lengyel, 
author  of  "Typhoon,"  bears  the  title  of 

'  "Prophet  Peicival."  The. piece,  although 

i  modern,  has  a  certain  strain  of  mys- 
ticism n  it.  The  action  of  the  first 
act  takes  place  in  London,  and  here 
we  are  introduced  to  the  principal  char- 
acter, a  man  of  the  world,  something 
of  a  cynic,  an  Interested  student  of  life 
In  all  its  phases.  Suddenly  the  current 
of  his  existence  Is  diverted  Into  a  new 
channel.  To  savo  a  woman's  reputation 
he  turns  his  back  upon  London  and  its 
fascinations,  and  takes  ship  for  a  dis- 
tant Island  In  the  Pacific.  There  he 
finds  himself  among  elementary  sur- 
roundings; in  the  midst  of  a  savage 
tribe,  who  hail  hlrri  as  prophet  and 
seer.  In  course  of  time  he,  too,  is  per- 
suaded that  he  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  him  by  his  followers. 
An  unexpected  catastrophe  serves  to 
disillusion  him.  As  originally  conceived, 
the  piece  ends  on  a  tragic  note,  which, 
however,  will  probably  be  changed  when 
It  comes  to  be  done  at  His  Majesty's." 


Men 
and 


Plays 
in 
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literature"?  Was  he  not  reproached  as 
"typifying  not  art  but  only  activity"? 
Yet  he  wrote  many  plays  produced  with 
success,  novels,  volumes  of  criticism- 
one  of  theatrical  performances  in  Vien- 
na Is  especially  interesting-and  he  was 
as  one  only  gesturing,  they  said,  until 
"The  Concert"  raised  him  high  In  the 
ranks  of  dramatists. 

To  speak  of  Mr.   Pollard's  valuable 
chapters  on  Blerbaum.  Detlet  von  Lili- 
encron  and  Dehmel,  and  the  pages  de- 
voted to  pioneers  like  Holz  and  Co-iradi, 
and    curious    apparitions    like  "Marie 
l  Madeleine"    (Baroness   von  Putkamer) 
i  and  Margarette  Boehme.  would  be  the 
|  agreeable  task  of  a  book  reviewer.  Mr. 
Pollard's  "Masks  and  Minstrels"  is  in- 
forming and  stimulating.    It  is  also  viv- 
idly personal.   He  ends  his  study  of  this 
literature  as  follows:     "That  enthusi- 
asm can  be  communicated,  that  a  new 
Interest  in  a  new  subject  can  be  stirred, 
by   any   of    the   conventional  literary 
formulas   1  have  never  believed.  Only, 
as  we  ourselves  have  vividly  felt  this 
or  that  sensation  In  life  or  the  arts,  can 
we  pass  such  sensation  on.    What  this 
book  has  tried  to  convey  is  the  person- 
al  impression  of  one  who  believes  in  I 
onlv  individual  taste  and  appreciation,  j 
That    personal    Impression    is    to    be ! 
[summed  up  once  again  and  for  the  last 
feme:    German  literature  may  in  this 
fcentury  flower  in  this  direction  or  that. 
E"  will  alwavs  be  in  the  soil  fructified 
Ey  those  I  have  here  emphasized  that 
you  will  find  its  roots." 


"It  Is  a  dream  of 
ambergris  and  sandal- 
wood and  cream  tarts 
London  'Visionary  pomps,  pro- 
cessional' of  turbans  and  scimitars  and 
veiled  houris  mingle  and  pass  in  a  riot 
of  sensuous,  passionate  color.  You  ex- 
pect to  see  a  ghoul  working  horrors  In 
the  background,  or  a  genie  rising  out 
of  the  bath.  Will  a  roc,  miraculous  bird, 
sweep  in  and  fly  away  with  the  monu- 
mental person  of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche?  All 
things  are  possible  In  this  world  of 
magic  entertainment,  amid  these  'shift- 
ing sovranties  of  dream.'  Probably  you 
will  find  sherbets  and  citrons,  and  lamb 
stuffed  with  pistachios  waiting  for  your 
supper."  Thus  did  the  Dally  Telegraph 
begin  its  notice  of  "Kismet,"  produced  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre,  April  19. 

Alfred  Capus's  "Les  Deux  Ecoles"  was 
produced  by  Charles  Hawtrey  in  London 
on  April  20  In  an  English  version,  "Be- 
ter  Not  Enquire,"  made  by  Miss  Unger. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  was  not  highly 
entertained.  "When  a  man  has  nothing 
to  say,  you  had  better  let  him  say  It  in 
his  own  fashion.  He  will  be  less  tedious. 
•  *  »  But  the  original  was  not  a  mas. 
terplece  in  the  making  of  much  cry 
about  little  wool.  'Les  Deux  Ecoles'  is 
a  little  Parisian  sermon  on  the  text  'II 
faut  done  etre  trompee  toujours  et 
quand  meme,'  or,  as  Miss  Unger  trans- 
lates, 'whoever  a  woman  chooses,  she's 
going  to  tie  deceived,  just  the  same.' 
As  a  doctrine  it  Is  not  In  its  first  youth. 
As  a  theme  for  a  play  It  must  be  very 
tired.  The  symptoms  of  weariness  are 
all  over  'Les  Deux  Ecoles.'  The  char- 
acters are  tired,  the  plot  Is  so  tired  that 
It  can  hardly  lurch  along — even  the  wit 
has  lost  some  of  its  complexion.  Only 
the  style  retains  its  vivacity.  This 
makes  a  sad  task  for  the  adapter." 


Music  Dr'    D  a  v  '  a  Thomas 

lectured    ,  recently  in 
ln  London  on  "The  Outlook 

Wales  and  Trend  of  Music  ln  | 
Wales  today,"  and  asked  whether  Wales 
■was  taking  advantage  of  beneficent  In- 
fluences and  Welsh  musicians  endeav- 
oring to  move  forward  with  those  of 
other  countries,  he  answered  in  the 
negative.  "Welsh  music  Is  too  parochial 
and  narrow,  and  the  heart  of  the  world 
has  never  been  moved  by  it.  The  cry 
of  "Wales  for  the  Welsh'  may  be  a 
sound  doctrine  in  many  matters,  but  it 
will  never  do  as  a  motto  for  Welsh  art. 
Some  of  the  composers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunities  and  are 
imbibing  the  modern  spirit.  Consider- 
ing that  no  Welsh  musician  prior  to 
1851  had  attempted  anything  beyond 
the  hymn-tune  or  the  trade  anthem,  it 
must  he  admitted  that  Wales  has  made 
very  rapid  strides,  but  there  has  not 
been  time  enough  for  establishing  a 
distinctive  school  of  Welsh  music  and  a 


Miss    Waldoff.  who 
has    dwelt    in  music 
halls,   has   an  accom- 
Women    plished    press  agent. 
"Waldorf    knows    her    colors.  Green, 
vivid  and  pure,  is  her  pet  scheme,  and 
Slae  disposes  It  in  dashes  that  heighten, 
the  blaze  of  the  rich  red  hair.    For  the 
rest  she  is  in  black— a  non-commlttalt 
velvet,  with,  may  be,  a  single  relief  ln 
gold  embroidery.    She  is  little,  but  a 
Colossus— her  plump,  yet  never  ample, 
figure  appears  to  house  an  electric  bat- 
tery."    Her    art    is    thus  described: 
"Though  an  actress  she  has  the  secret 
of  repression.    Her  immobility  of  body 
sets  off  the  workings  of  a  seldom  restful 
face.    The  grating  accent,  the  leer,  tho 
impish  grimace,  the  haughty  manner, 
the  sad  wanness  of  sorrow,  sheer  glad- 
ness, the  devlllshness  and  the  myriad 
faces   of    Berlin's    most  characteristic 
denizens  are  there.    She  speaks  without 
talking;  her  powers  of  suggestion  are 
transmitted  like  a  wireless  message.  She 
is  not  a  vocalist  In  the  accepted  sense, 
yet  she  has  a  wonderful  voice.   It  may 
now  be  a  seeming  shriek,  a  harsh  note 
that  pierces,  or  a  tone  of  a  curiously 
heavy  quality.  But  ever  and  anon  come 
sweetly    plaintive    notes    and  tuneful 
breaks  that  go  to  the  heart  or  to  the 
head." 

Fanny  Moody  and  her  husband, 
Charles  Manners,  who  fought  valiantly 
for  opera  in  English,  retired  from  the 
London  Coliseum,  April  22,  at  the  end 
lot  an  engagement  of  36  weeks.  His 
company,  however,  Is  not  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

j    Isabel  Jay  will  say  farewell  to  the 
lyric  stage    in    about  a  month  and  a 
half.    She  is  appearing  in  "The  Balkan 
Princess. "    It  is  said  that  she  contem- 
plates plaving  in  straight  comedy.  She 
was  at  the  Savoy  ln  "Yeoman  of  the 
Guard"  as  far  back  as  1897. 
i    E.  S.  Willard  will  play  Brutus  to  Sir 
i  Herbert  Tree's  Antony  in  the  Forum 
scene  from  "Julius  Caesar"  at  the  gala 
performance  at  His  Majesty's,  London, 
June  27.    He  has  not  been  seen  on  the 
;  London  stage  since  he  returned  from 
!  America  about  eight  years  ago. 

Bertha  Shalek,  who  took  the  part  of 
Musette  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  week  a"d  will  be  seen  as  Car- 
men this  week,  is  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
but  her  parents  moved  to  New  York 
when  she  was  a  child.  She  first  studied 
the  violin.  Her  first  professional  en- 
gagement as  a  singer  was  ln  light 
opera  with  De  Wolf  Hopper.  She  joined 
the  Aborn  company  three  years  ago. 

Renata  Freber,  who  will  be  seen  as 
Micaela  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
this  week,  was  born  In  Salt  Lake  City. 
She  has  hitherto  appeared  only  In  con- 
cert in  western  cities. 

Max  d'Ollone  of  Paris  has  set  music 
to  verses  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memo- 
Ham." 

Ferdinand  Loewe  of  Vienna  has  been 
Invited  to  be  the  first  conductor  at  the 
Budapest  Court  Opera  House.  Ho  will 
accept  only  on  condition  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  conduct  concerts  in  Vienna 
and  Munich  as  before.  Conductors  are 
exacting  in  these  days. 


Notes  l>r-    Max  Eurkhardt, 

lecturing  in  Berlin  on 
ADOUt  strauss's  "Rosenkava- 
Opera  ller,"  expressed  the 
opinion  that  neither  the  composer  nofj 
the  librettist  had  brought  out  the  humor 
of  the  story.  "Strauss  had  fallen  short 
of  genuine,  spontaneous  humor,  in  spite 
of  brilliant  coloring  and  some  excellent 
musical  jokes.  Even  the  waltzes,  ad- 
mirable as  they  were  ln  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  work,  soon  petered  out, 
and  proved  that  Strauss  could  not  write 
a  real  waltz,  and  lacked  the  melodic  in- 
vention that  has  made  the  classic  comic 
operas  Immortal." 

The  Paris  Opera  in  1910  took  in  about 
S618.500,  and  the  Opera  Comique  about 
$535,000. 

A  one-act  opera,  "Finale,"  text  by 
Albeit  Geigei-  and,  music  by.  AUred  Lo- 


Plays 
of  the 


Charles  Frohman  has 
acquired  "Le  Million,"  a 
five-act  farce,  by  Berr 
Future  and  Guillemand.      It  is 
to  be  compressed  into  four1.  "A  young 
artist   has,    In    the   national  lottery, 
won  the  prize  of  a  million  francs.  He 
'carelessly  places   the  ticket    ln  the 
;  pocket  of  an   old  coat,    which  his 
sweetheart,   moved   by   charity,  pre 
:sents     to    an     undeserving  beggar. 
Thereupon  begins  the  chase  after  the 
.valuable,  'scrap  of  paper.'  during  the 
course  of  which  one  amusing  incident 
follows   another   helter-skelter  In 
Its   continuous   development   of  droll 
situations   Le  Million'  also  recalls  Le 


rentz,   has  been  produced   with  great 
success  at  Graz. 

Karl  Weiss,  whose  "Polish  Jew"  ("The 
Bells")  has  long  been  popular  In  Ger- 
many, has  completed  a  new  opera, 
"1870.'' 

BOSTON  GETS 
WEINGARTNER 

Henrv  Russell,  the  director  of  the' 
Boston  Opera  House,  has  cabled  from 
Paris  that  he  has  engaged  Felix  Wein- 
gartner to  conduct  a  series  of  Wagner's 
music  dramas  at  the  Opera  House  in 
February  next.  This  Is  an  important  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Weingartner  is  ranked 
among  the  leading  conductors  of  Europe, 
with  Nlkisch,  Muck,  Mottl  and  Richard 
Strauss.  He  has  never  conducted  an 
opera  In  the  United  States. 

Mr  Weingartner  will  not  come  here 
as  a  stranger.  He  played  ln  Boston  at, 
a  Knelsel  quartet  concert  Feb.  3,  1905. 
the  piano  part  of  his  own  sextet  ln  E 
minor,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1906,  he  con- 
ducted the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra ln  Svmphony  Hall,  when  his  Inter- 
pretation of  Berlioz's  "Fantastic"  sym-  j 
phony  made  a  sensation. 

Ho  was  born  at  Zara,  Dalmatla,  on 
June  2,  1863.  Having  studied  musical  j 
composition  at  Graz.  he  went  to  Leip-  j 
sic  in  1881  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  i 
but  he  soon  entered  the  Conservatory! 
of    Music    ln    that   city.     He    joined  | 
Liszt's  circle  at  Weimar  In  1883,  and 
his  first  opera.  "Sakuntala."  was  pro- 
duced there.   It  has  been  said  that  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  Weimar  group 
in    von    Wolzogen's    amusing  novel. 
'Der    Kraft-Mayr."      He  afterward 
served  as  opera  conductor  at  Koen- 
lgsberg.    Dantzlc,    Hamburg,  Mann- 

since  Beethoven,  and  an  elaborate  study  I 
nf  conducting.  His  literary  articles,  of 
a  sharp lv  polemical  nature,  have  aroused  J 

^fhose^ho  are  acquaint  with 
.vi.  »fr>nt  history  of  the  Vien n a  Opei  a 
House  he  t  ews-  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
S.o  eUaged  Miss  Lucille  Ma. ,-,-«H :  will 

kTw  York  n  lit:,  She  studied  the 
piano  in  New  Yort,  a  ml  .  *f '  "ward 
Uniting  She  studh  d  h  is  said,  in 
SSSSftlten  went  to  Pa,  i.  whore  she 
was  coached  by  Jean  do  Ues/.ke.  . 
Tang  in  a  concert  ad  Ostend  and  in 
Russia  and  had  some  operatic  expe- 
rience Recommended  by  Richapfl 
<*»r«iw  she  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Wefngartncr  to  take  the  part  of  Kick- 
Jrawher,  Strauss's  opera  of  that  name 
was  produced  at  Vienna 
led  to  an  engagemem 
Opera  House  of  that  clt; 


Her 


success 

ftoj  al 


/ 


eun   ami  in-^t^'V^  '    ■>  tipoint t;d 

'  uct..r  ,,i  the  Royal  Opr-m  an>;  the 
,pnipluiii\-"con'eoi'ts  in  llorlin. 
i'The  "Athen6  of  Ilio  Spree"  is  no- 
kriouslj-  oonftervativi-.  and  his  ruad- 
1  ISs  of  opefatlc  stores  shocked  the 
t  id  fogies,  so.  that  in  ISHS  he  resigned 
Us  position  at  tho  Opera  House  and 
Blent  to  Munich  as  the  conductor  ot 
rp  Kaim  Orchestra.  He  continued. 
Pjwovcr.  for  a  time  to  conduct  in 
Berlin  the  symphony  concerts  of  the 
[  oyal  Orchestra.  In  inOT  lie  was  ap- 
•  Dinted  general  director  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  House  as  the  successor 
ft  Mahler,  and  fit  entered  on  his 
fclties  Jan.  1,  19t>K  He  held  this 
psition  until  a  few  months  ago,  and 
hi  has  a  contract  with  the  Vienna 
il  hilharnionic  Orchestra  as  conductor 
for  a  term  of  years.  He  is  famous 
in  all  European  citie-.-  as  ^  virtuoso 
conductor  of  the  modern  school;  au- 
thoritative, Imaginative,  poetic,  mag- 
netic. 

One  of  his  symphonic  s,  a  symphonic 
poem.  "The  Fields  of  the  Blessed,"  and 
his  arrangement  of  Weber's  "Invitation 
to  the  Waltz."  have  been  performed  at 
Symphony  concerts  in  Boston.  The  list 
i of  his  compositions  includes  four  operas, 
a  spring  fairy  play,  music  to  "Faust," 

Master  Musicians. 

MASTER  MUSICIANS:  A  BOOK  FOR 
PLAYERS,  SINGERS  AND  LIS- 
TENERS. By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
Chicago:  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Mr.  Hadden  in  his  preface  states  that 
this  volume  of  biographical  sketches 
does  not  pretend  to  be  critical,  and, 
writing  it,  he  had  the  amateur  in  mind. 
Yet  criticism  at  times  enters  into  the 
sketches  and  is  not  of  a  high  order. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Hadden  speaks  of 
Palestrina  as  "rather  a  herald  of  the 
really  great  composers  than  one  of  the 
greatest  in  his  own  person,"  and  classes 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Grieg  and  Tschaikow- 
sky  as  "stars  among  the  planets."  The 
book  is  chiefly  anecdotical,  and  we  find 
all  the  favorite  and  shop-worn  stories. 
Some  of  them  were  long  ago  shown  to 
be  apocryphal,  and  it  is  surprising  at 
this  late  day  to  see  the  legend  of  Paga- 
nini  giving  f.20,000  to  Berlioz  stated  sol- 
emnly as  a  fact.  Mr.  Hadden,  by  the 
way,  like  many  other  Englishmen,  is 
singularly  unappreciative  of  Berlioz.  On 
page  217  he  says:  Berloiz,  "jealous,  of 
course,"  declared  that  Gounod  had  not 
the  smallest  conception  of  the  subject 
treated  in  his  "Faust."  As  a  matter  or 
fact,  Berlioz  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  Gounod's  opera,  and  his  re- 
view after  the  first  performance  was 
discriminatively  eulogistic.  The  student 
of  musical  history  will  find  little  or 
nothing  In  this  book  for  his  instruction; 
but  the  average  reader  may  find  pleas- 
ure in  looking  over  the  pages  and  be  In- 
duced thereby  to  read  more  elaborate 
(and  authoritative  biographies.  The  book 
Is  handsomely  illustrated  with  portraits,  j 

11/14^   $  I  fit      p.  >-»•»» 

I    Caroline  Dale  Snedeker  has  written 
ja  story  about  the  only  Spartan  who 
jdid  not.  perish  at  Thermopylae,  but 
j  returned  to  live  on  for  Hellas  and  was 
therefore    spurned   by    his  parents, 
reetheart  and  fellow-townsmen.  But 
|  this  story  was  written  long  ago  by 
Villiers  de  l'Isle  Adam,  written  elo- 
quently •  in    the    stately   manner  of 
[Chateaubriand,  and  this  story,  "The 
I lmpatien.ee  of  the  Crowd,"  is  to  be 
1  found  itf  the  first  collection  of  "Cruel 
Tales." 


MONDAY,  MAY  8,  1911. 


ON  CLOSE  RESEMBLANCES 


Sir  Hiram  Maxim  complained  recently  that  he  has  a  "double"  in 
the  United  States  who  causes  him  much  inconvenience.  This  statement 
led  a  London  journalist  to  draw  up  a  list  of  well  known  couples  physi- 
cally alike:  Lord  Tennyson  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen;  Jules  Ferry  and 
William  Whitely;  King  Haakon  and  Lord  |  Monk  Bretton;  George  du 
Maurier,  who  so  closely  resembled  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  that  a  woman  at 
dinner  addressed  the  former  as  "Sir  Alma,"  and  added  that  "he  really 
was  not  a  bit  like  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  as  people  tried  to  make  out." 
There  was  a  time  when  Edward  VII.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  exact 
image  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  novelist.  This  led  Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt, 
after  he  stated  the  resemblance,  to  write:  "It  is  seldom  two  men  have 
such  hard  luck."  Did  not  Mr.  Andrew  Lang -suggest  that  Darnley  looked 
like  Queen  Elizabeth  so  ho  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the  explosion  and 
make  his  way  into  England,  where  he  in  some  way  secured  the  throne 
and,  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  shaved  every  mlidnight? 

No  man  is  pleased  when  he  is  told  that  ie  has  a  double.  He  denies 
the  resemblance  if  he  knows  him.  If  he  is  unacquainted,  he  refuses  an 
introduction.  He  resents  the  idea  that  anyone  can  possibly  resemble 
him,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  unduly  proud  of  his  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  figure. 
His  individuality  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost.  It  is  the  case  of  "the 
importance  of  a  man  to  himself,"  a  text  that  served  Alexander  Smith  for 
a  delightful  essay;  but  who  reads  poor  Smith  today,  except  in  the  pas- 
sages that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  borrowed  from  him  without  acknowl- 
edgement? 

There  «,re  men  and  women  who  are  not  match-makers,  but  acquaint- 
ance-makers. A  hostess  says  to  Mr.  Ferguson  just  before  the  signal  is 
given  to  go  in  to  the  dining  room:  "I  have  asked  Mr.  Johnson  tonight, 
and  I  know  you  will  like  him.  He  reminds  me  so  much  of  you."  She 
has  said  the  same  thing  to  Johnson  about  Ferguson.  The  two  glare  at 
each  other  and  are  barely  civil  during  the  ceremony  of  introduction. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  ceremony  of  de-introduction,  and  Johnson  and 
Ferguson  are  doomed  to  recogi.ize  each  other  formally  in  street  and  trol- 
jley  car  until  one  of  them  dies  or  leaves  town.  The  hostess  wonders 
afterward  at  the  coolness  of  the  two  toward,  her.  Yet  a  man  is  pleased 
when  he  is  told  that  he  resembles  his  father,  although  the  latter  may 
have  an  unsavory  reputation  in  business  or  be  voted  a  bore  at  the  club. 
The  worship  of  ancestors  is  known  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

The  average  man  likes  to  think  that  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
unlike  others,  except  those  in  his  family.  He  quotes  the  old  saw:  "There 
are  thousands  of  leaves  in  the  forest  and  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  ( 
alike."  The  more  illustrious  his  alleged  double,  the  more  resentful  he  ' 
is.  "Yes,  I  know  some  have  found  a  resemblance  between  me  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  it  is  slight,  as  you  would  at  once  see,  sir,  if  we  were  now 
standing  before  you."  And  what  would  Mr.  Roosevelt  say  if  he  was  told 
that  he  looked  like  Eusebius  Mildmay,  who  has  no  children,  dreams 
fondly  of  universal  peace  and  has  never  seen  a  football  game? 


FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Senator  McManus  of  New  York 
wishes  to  tax  champagne  at  the  ratf 
of  50  cents  a  quart  and  25  cents  s 
pint.  "If  a  man  will  pay  $4.50  for  a 
quart  bpttle  of  champagne,  he  will 
pay  $5.'}  True,  senator.  There  are 
many  men  who  would  gladly  go 
through?  the  mysterious  operation 
known  as  "opening  wine"  if  the  price 
were  |^  a  bottle  and  the  fact  were 
known  to  the  "push." 


Mr.  Calvin  Winter  says  that  We 
must  accept  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  as 
she  is,  recognizing  that  she  is  one  of 
those  writers  "who  must  do  the  thing 
their  own  way."  Her  own  way  is  to 
ptroduce  no  family  without  a  butler, 
o  family  on  which  the  bishop  of  the 
iocese  is  not  a  frequent  caller. 


The  astronomer,  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See,  an 
auspicious  name,  says  that  Venus  is 
habitable  and  the  climate  is  almost 
the  same  as  it  is  on  earth.  Tann- 
haeuser  lived  for  several  years  in  the 
Venusberg  and  found  right  little 
peace:  "Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air 
is  hot." 


Mr.  Russell  has  engaged  Felix 
Weingartner  to  conduct  a  series  of 
Wagner's  music  dramas  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  In  February.  Mr. 
Weingartner  is  one  of  the  very  first 
conductors  in  Kurope,  and  although 
he  has  conducted  only  concerts  in  the 
United  States,  his  great  reputation  in 
Europe  as  an  operatic  leader  is  un- 
questioned. The  engagement  of  such 
a  man  gives  character  and  prestige  to 
the  opera  house  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Russell  to  extend  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  A  repertory  is 
usually  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but 
that  of  the  local  opera  house  shot,  up 
and  spread  as  in  a  night.  While  the 
Italian  and  French  schools  have  been 
well  represented,  there  were  only  two 
German  operas  in  the  repertory  at  the 
end  of  the  second  season,  "Lohengrin" 
and  "Haensel  and  Gretel,"  and  In  the 
performance  of  the  latter  the  boy  and 
his  sister  and  their  parents  were  im- 
personated by  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  brought  over  foj- 
the  occasion.  Other  German  operas 
'heard  in  the  Boston  Opera  House 
were  performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Company.  A  repertory  cannot  truly 
be  said  to  be  catholic  and  well  bal- 
anced until  it  includes  the  greater 
number  of  Wagner's  music  dramas,  at 
least  two  of  Mozarfs  operas,  Beetho- 
ven's "Fldelio,"  one  of  Weber's  operas, 
and  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  what  modern  German  operas 
should  be  brought  out.  D'Albert's 
"Tiefland,"  which  is  very  popular  in 
Germany,  has  had  little  success  in 
London  and  failed  dismally  in  New 
York.  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  young  men 
would  of  course  'be  shocked  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  "Salome."  The  Bohe- 
mian Smetana's  "Sold  Bride,"  Per- 
formed in  German,  as  ^it  often  is, 
would  undoubtedly  give  pleasure.  It 
-„ ....... „,,*rr-~*>  .  commjtten  ., 


is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Weingartner 
will  see  his  way  clear  to  produce  one 
of  Mozart's  operas,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  will  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  Wagnerian  music  dramas.  The 
system  of  interchange  established  be- 
tween three  opera  houses  in  this 
country  will  simplify  the  problem  of 
obtaining  adequate  singers.  •  The 
question  of  the'  orchestra  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  At  present  the 
strings  are  Comparatively  weak.  It  is 
said  that  this  section  will  be  strength- 
ened. Mr.  Weingartner  is  an  admir- 
able disciplinarian,  and  the  public 
may  well  believe  that  music  dramas 
will  not  be  produced  hurriedly  or  im- 
perfectly. Meanwhile  the  coming  of 
this  celebrated  conductor  whets  the 
anticipation  of  a  brilliant  season. 


JOHN  CRAIG 
AS  SHYLOCK 

|  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  John 
Craig  stock  company  in  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  by  William  Shake- 
speare. Cast: 


Shylock. . . 
Ar-.tonio. . . 
Bassanio. 


Jessica. 
Portia. 


 John  Craig 

 Frederick  Murray 

„.„„  '  Hallett  Thompson 

1 ,  George  Hafeejl  I 

s.  Unto WHfted  Youns;! 

I.  Hrin,',  Bert  nam  . 

n   *■  B.  Clark  i 

Duke  of  Venice  Georse  DeCarltou 

1  i  in  re  of  Morocco  Robert  Middleman  I 

luoai...   Frank  Bertraud 

Lf»DceIot  Gobbo  Al  Roberts 

isa  «  Gertrude  Blnjev 

 -  Florence  Sidney 

 .  ■ .  . Lillian  Lavvreuee 

There  are  two  well  beaten  paths  open 
co  the  actor  of  Shylock.  He  may  im- 
personate a  religious  fanatic,  an  avenger 
of  the  accumulated  injustices  of  one 
race  and  creed  toward  another;  or  he 
may  simply  show  the  human  individual 
whose  wrongs,  even  though  they  be 
against  his  race  and  religion  are  felt 
personally  and  the  author  ot  them  hated 
with  a  purely  personal  hate. 

Mr.    Craig's    conception    of  Shylock 
seems  to  be  a  blending  of  the  personal 
and   the   religious,    but  the   former  U 
much  the  stronger,  and  it  is  when  he  is 
in   direct   contact   with   his    individual  , 
enemy  that  he  extracts  the  dramatic  ap-  j 
peal    from   the   part.      In    the   earlier  ! 
scenes  he  is  not  the  Shylock  that  fin- 
ally develops  in  the  court  room.    Be-  | 
cause  Antonio  and  his  companions  tail 


to  show  the  physical  repulsion  the  in- 
stinctive shrinking  of  the  Christian 
from  the  Jew,  this  Shylock  is  not  in  the 
scenes  previous  to  the  trial  the  cringing 
pitiful  or  repellent  creature  that  he 
should  appear.  Shylock  is  never  safe 
from  the  Insults  of  Antonio  and  he 
,  knows  it. 

J  In  the  street  scene  Mr.  Craig  was 
)  better,  beginning  for  the  first  time  to 
i  °ol  the  Passionate  vehemence  that 
is  Shylock's  characteristic.  Here  he 
tna'Je  it  strikingly  clear  that  the  Jew 
loved  his  daughter,  and  even  tho  "I 
would  she  were  dead  at  my  feet  and 
the  jewels  in  her  ear!"  had  no  ring  of 
sincerity,  but  was  rather  the  exag- 
gerated expression  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  the  conflict  of  emotions. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  act 
II.,  wnen  Shylock  leaves  Jessica  in 
care  of  his  house,  the  paternal  ges- 
ture with  which  Mr.  Craig  turned  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  enfolded 
his  daughter  in  his  arms  established  at  I 
once  his  feeling  toward  her.  it  wa*  ! 
one  of  the  good  points  of  the  imper- 
sonation. ,  ; 

In  the  fourth  act  Mr.  Craig  is  at  hist 
best.   The  rapid  change  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  his  bond  to  a  sudden  intense 
interest  in  Portia  when  she  says  "It 
must  not  be"  is  effective,  and  is  but  the 
preparation  to  the  dramatic  abandon  of  1 
his  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!"   The  I 
nearest  approach  to  the  tragic  is  his  ac- 
tion when  he  hears  Antonio's  demand  I 
chat  he  become  a  Christian    His  exit  is 
pathetic. 

Except  for  these  points  and  a  gener- 
ally good  conception  throughout  the 
fourth  act,  Mr.  Craig's  Shylock  is  not 
a  particularly  skillful  or  dramatic  in- 
terpretation. He  is  inclined  to  make 
the  part  declamatory,  and  explosive 
while  it  is  an  exceptionally  concentrated 
part,  intense  and  unifiedly  passionate  in 
expression.  This  Shylock  is  too  fond  of 
logic  and  not  fond  enough  of  his  hate. 

Instead  of  presenting  Portia  as  a 
woman  of  mind  and  dignity  unbending 
in  her  light  scenes,  Miss  Lawrence 
makes  her  a  naturally  vivacious  char- 
acter. In  this  way  she  escaped  mak- 
ing her  a  marble  column  endowed  with 
oratorical  propensities,  but  still  it  was 
hardly  the  right  course. 

That  sniveling  hypocrite  and  sym- 
pathy catcher,  Antonio,  was  played  by 
Frederick  Murray.  It  is  a  trying  part, 
for  all  the  way  from  his  sham  "I  hold 
the  world  but  as  the  world"  to' his  con- 
temptible, "Pray,  God,  Bassanio  come 
to  see  me  pay  his  debt,"  Antonio  is 
unredeemed  by  any  totJch  of  real  cour- 
age or  unpretentious  friendship.  But 
Mr.  Murray  did  not  make  even  the  best 
of  the  part,  and  much  of  the  sense  of 
looseness  about  the  production  was  due 
to  his  lack  of  sympathy    .  . 

Mr.  Hassell's  Gratiano'was  excellent 
especially  his  facial  Work  in  the  court 
scene,  which  was  vividly  expressive 
Mr.  Roberts  as  Gobbo  was  also  good 
but  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  equal  to 
Bassanio.  Miss  Binley  and  Miss  Shirley 
greatly  pleased  the  audience 

W^e  &J?Xt  W6ek  ™  be  "The 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  GIVES 
GOOD  VAUDEVILLE 


Andrew  Mack  Heads  a  Capital 
Varied  Program — Boom- 
erang  Throwing. 

Andrew  Mack,  "the  Irish  minstrel,"  is 
the  headliner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week. 
|  Mr.  Mack  is  a  favorite  in  Boston,  and 
|  he  got  a   warm  reception  yesterday. 
He  opened  with  a  little  monologue,  some 
of  which  was  funny  enough;  but  what 
the  audience  enjoyed  most  was  his  sing- 
ing. Andrew  Mack  is  no  Enrico  Caruso,  j 
although  his  imitation  of  that  famous ! 
man  singing  "La  Donna  E  Mobile"  was  I 
:so  good  as  to  suggest  what  he  could 
achieve  if  he  really  tried.    He  has  a 
sweet  tenor  of  his  own,  his  top  notes, 
p<&s  the  coster  gentleman  says,  being 
pvery  fetching.    He  sang  a  number  of 
songs.   Perhaps  the  one  about  the  Bos- 
ton girl  who  was  not  born  in  Ireland, 
but  is  Irish  just  the  same,  was  as  good 
to  listen  to  as  any.    Mr.  Mack  told 
some  funny  stories— some  of  them  were 
so  funny  that  a  man  in  the  balcony 
laughed  before  tie  heard  them. 

Caesar  Rlvoll.  heralded  as  the  great- 
est character  representative  of  the  age, 
gave  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  quick 
change  work.  He  played  "A  Scandal 
in  a  Restaurant,"  taking  the  parts  of 
a  waiter  a  policeman,  a  customer,  the 
customer's  wife,  the  customer's  "lady 
friend"  and  a  thief.  As  there  were 
limits  to  Mr.  RJvoU's  art,  he  was  only- 
able  to  put  one  character  on  the  stage 
at  a  time,  but  the  illusion  of  a  number 
of  people  being  engaged  was  kept  up. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  changing 
from  the  alert  policeman  to  the  gayly 
dressed  rival  of  the  wife  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  so  so.  The  costumes  were 
omplete.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  this 
act,  Mr.  Rivoli  took  his  place  as  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  and  with  hardly  an 
interval  for  changing  appeared  in  suc- 
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■ion  08  Verdi  Puderows'*:.  Kossinl. 
171  Mas.niml,  Sullivan  »ud  others, 
iductlng  selections  by  each  composer. 
•  \v(\»  n  fine  bit  of  work  all  around, 
i  Mr.  Hlvolt  deserved  all  the  appleuse 
got. 

Bob   who   have   never  really  seen 
Btralian  boomerang  throwing  shouldl 
to  B   F  Keith's  tills  week.  Rawsonl 
1  June  give  an  exhibition  of  spearl 
fab*,  arehery  and  boomerang  work' 
!h  as  Is  seldom  seen.   Rawson  makes 
»  curious  Australian  weapon  do  his 
Idlng     He  hurls  it    toward   t'.ie  bal- 
ly   it  travels  through  tlv  air  with 
IThirrlng  sound   circling  the  uudltorl- 
t  an.l  coming  back  to  t be  thrower, 
0  his  hands  to  his  foot,  to  his  right, 
bis  left,  through  a  hoop— any  way  he 
es.    It  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Fogln's  Decision"  is  a  pretty  sketch 
Claud  Usher  and  Miss  Fannie  Ush- 
er    n  iv  :i  pity  c" a  miserable  little 
puppy  asy  poor  Spnrerlbs  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  play. 

Bertische  Is  rightly  described  as  the 
muscular  marvel  of  the  age.  He  does 
some  stupendous  feats  of  strength.  The 
rest  of  the  bill  Is  excellent. 


bi 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Aborn  Eng- 
ih  Grand  Opera  Company.  Bizet's 
Jarmen."  Mr.  West  conducted.  Cast: 


 „„   Miss  Shalek 

?™',n.„ .v....  Mr.  Secohi 

BLmlUD  Mr.  Lucketone 

Pf.m^T  . .  J   Mr.  Wateroua 

Kin^.irA /    W  Mr.  Schuster 

S^pmVLdo ' "  TL  iv. . "  Mr-  Feln 

iRemendado.  Mlss  Freber 

Micnaria  ~        •  Mlgs  Rariney 

S    f„,,i'.V  Miss  Coughlan 

■&^V:::'::::::::::::K  «S 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  was 
oresent  last  evening  at  a  creditable  per-  | 
formance  of  Bizet's  fascinating  opera 

Miss  Shalek  whose  voice  Is  one  of  sin- 
gular power  and  brilliance,  sang  the  mu 
tic  effectively,  with  much  feeling  and 
dramatic  Intensity.    She  is  a  singer  of 
ability  and  intelligence.  Her  impersona- 
tion was  interesting,  unconventional  and 
well  characterized.    She  was  Provoking 
netulant   passionate  by  turns,  and  the 
note  of  tragedy  underlying  the  part  was 
nnt  ahsent  from  her  voice. 
%r  lecchl  was.  vocally  and  dramati- 
cally,  an  inadequate  Don   Jose.  Miss 
Freber  was  a  conscientious  Mlcaela.  In 
spite  of  his  slightly  comic  and  undigni- 
fied entrance,  Mr.  Luckstone,  as  Esca- 
mtllo,  sang  with  spirit,  and  afterward, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  enchantress  upon 
him,  he  bethought  him  that  he  was  a 
man  and  a  hero  and  the  Toreador  song 
was  repeated. 

.  The  chorus  did  good  work,  and  Mr. 
West  gave  a  satisfactory  reading  of  tne 

SCThe  opera  next  week  will  be  Offen- 
bach's "The  Tales  of  Hoffman." 


THE  GREAT  FREDERIC. 

Many  Bostoninns  knew  Frederic,  proprietor  of  the  Tour  d'Argent, 
restaurant  in  Paris,  who**  canard  a  la  presse  made  him  famous.  He 
cooked  this  dish  us  solemnly  as  though  he  were  presiding  at  a  sacred 
flte  It  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  this  restaurant;  to  wait  forty  minutes) 
or  more  while  the  dish  was  preparing;  to  eat  as  though  no  duck  had  . 
ever  been  cooked  before  and  the  canvasback  were  only  a  legendary  ani- 
mal, to  be  classed  with  the  gyascutus  or  the  hoop  snake. 

Frederic,  the  great  Frederic,  is  dead.    The  obituary  notices  pub- 
lished  in  this  country  are  as  yet  sadly  incomplete.    There  should  be, 
a  biography,  annotated  copiously  by  Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis,  who 
is  never  so  gallant  as  when  writing  about  dishes,  and  never  so  brave  as 
when  eating  them.    In  due  time  there  should  be  a  volume,  "Freden-> 

ciana."  ,,  , 

His  name  was  Frederic  Delair,  and  his  restaurant  was  small  and 
old-fashioned.  The  parlor  had  a  low  ceiling.  When  Frederic  first  became 
master,  after  he  had  served  as  head  cook  at  the  Cafe  Riche  and  other 
restaurants  the  floors  were  spread  with  sawdust.  His  face  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Ibsen.  He  had  waving  gray  hair  and  flowing  whiskers. 
It  was  his  firm  belief  that  different  kinds  of  fuel  should  be  used  for 
roasting  different  kinds  ot  meat,  and  he  *1bo  believed  that  the  spiced 
scents  of  certain  woods  were  transmitted  and  added  flavor  to  game. 
The  ancient  Romans  thought  the  same,  and,  it  is  said,  the  JaPanese 
spend  large  sums  on  woods  for  kitchen  fires.  Frederic  named  dishes 
after  his  guests.  Filet  de  sole  Loie  Fuller,  canape  Clarence  Mackay, 
poires  Wanamaker,  etc.;  but  the  dishes  that  distinguished  this  restau- 
rant were  wild  ducks  woodcock,  le  poulet  Belgrand,  la  langouste  Win, 
terthur  pieds  de  niouton  poulette  and  the  filet  de  sole  Cardinal,  little 
filets  pressed  into  crayfish  tails  and  served  with  a  red  crayfish  sauce.  . 
He  abhorred  long  dinners.  Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis  wrote  some 
years  ago  that  when  the  secretary  to  the  Behring  sea  conference  talked 
with  Frederic  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  two  missions  and  planned 
the  scenario  of  a  twelve-course  dinner,  Frederic  asked  him  courteously 
to  take  them  elsewhere,  for  he  would  not  serve  such  a  barbarous  meal. 

To  Americans  the  masterpiece  of  the  departed  was  his  canard  a  la 
presse     The  Marquis  de  Lauzieres  de  Themines  wrote  a  poem  about 
Frederic  and  this  dish,  verses  to  be  expected  of  a  marquis: 
"La,  d:un  canard,  dont  reste  la  carcasse. 

Dans  une  boite,  on  la  broie,  on  la  moud. 
Un  rude  engin  l'ecrase,  la  concasse. 
II  r°sulte  un  jus  exquis  au  gout." 
The  peasants  of  the  Midi  did  the  trick  by  smashing  their  tough 
ducks  with  stones     Frederic  used  two  ducks,  one  well  cooked  for  the 
meat-  the  other  half-raw  for  the  juices^. 

The  death  of  a  great,  cook  or  the  closing  of  a  once  famous  restau- 
rant is  an  event  in  city  life.  The  restaurant  Tour  d' Argent  may  go 
on  the  duck  mav  be  served  and  even  be  as  good;  but  there  will  be  no 
successor  to  Fredevic,  for  his  success  was  not  wholly  due  to  his  make-up 
or  his  manner.  J   


Here  Is  local  'f affiled  The  Dally) 
Chronicle  of  London"  published  re-' 
cently  this  paragraph:  "Last  autumn 
this  writer  asked  for  the  mignonette 
sauce  lor  oysters,  as  produced  at 
Martin's  in  Now  York.  The  query- 
went  about  the  world,  and  Punch 
pointed  it.  And  here  comes  through 
the  Window  the  bottle  of  sauce  that 
arrives  by  devious  ways  through  the 
inventor  at  Martin's,  the  trackers, 
who  have  been  searching,  and  have 
found  the  chef  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  who  has  brought  mignonette 
lauce  into  being.  E.  J.  Dellomano  is 
lis  name.  Only  just  In  time  for  this 
writer's  last  oyster  meal  of  the  sea- 
ion." 

It  was  on  May  9,  1817,  that  news- 
papers of  New  York  published  the 
following  interesting  anthropological 
note:  In  Montgomery  County,  Mr. 
Jesse  Johnson,  being  18  or  19  years  of 
age  and  four  fv.et  one  inch  high,  and 
weighing  about  75  pounds,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Nancy  Fowler,  about  2(5 
or  27  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inche/ 
high,  and  weighing  about  250  pounds. 


Old  Thomas  Tusser  had  this  to  say 
about  the  weather  yesterday: 
If  on  the  Sth  of  May  it  rain.  • 
It  foretells  a  wet  harvest,  men  sain. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE — "The  Sweet- 
est Girl  In  Dixie,"  a  domestic  comedy  of 
the  South,  in  four  acts: 

Col   Howard  Harry  L.  Barker 

Mathiw  Martin  Jess  Sidney 

"Uncle"  George  Jehn  Sanders 

Howard  Emery  Charles  Moore 

Barbara  Howard  Alice  Seymoure 

"Auni"  Caroline  Rena  Sanders 

Matilda  Martin  May  McKay 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  play, 
which  gave  a  charming  picture  of, 
southern  life.  The  plot  deals  with  a 
phase  of  southern  life  familiar  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  novel- 
ists who  have  chosen  this  field. 

Thi  most  interesting  part  of  the  play 
comes  In  the  fourth  act,  where  Bar- 
bara thj-ows  over  Mathew  Martin,  who 
held  a  mortgage  on  the  family  home 
and  who  asked  her  hand  as  a  condi- 
tion of  cancelling  the  mortgage. 
Howard  Emery  arrives  fom  the  West 
at  the  critical  moment,  pays  off  Mar- 
tin and  Just  naturally  marries  the 
sweetest  girl. 

The  play  was  well  staged.  The  au- 
dience was  enthusiastic. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  10,  1911. 


Commissioner  Rourke.  having  visit- 
ed Chicago.  Cleveland  and  Brooklyn, 
is  now  confident  that  Boston  is  the 
best  lighted  city  in  the  country.  Yes, 
ves  Splendid:  but  did  the  Commis- 
sioner see  in  any  other  city  or  village 
more  imposing  dust  clouds  than  those 
that  arise  in  B<  ston  from  wind-swept 

streets?   

The  Herald  recently  commented  on 
amber- '  i  brought  to  Boston.  About  !* 
oix  years  ago  George  S.  Johnson,  who 
had" lived  at  Prnvincetown  more  than 
thirtv  vears,  died  at  Jamestown,  St. 
Helena.  He  had  been  so  successful 
in  killing  whales  containing  the  pre- 
cious secretion  that  he  was  known 
over  the  seas  and  on  land  as  "Amber- 
gris" Johnson. 

Marga'rirAnglin  as  thjjgj  £ 
••Green  Stockings"  was  anxious 
married. 
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lister  Farrabini,  who  has  been  enA 
gaged  by  Mr.  Russell  for  the  BostorJ 
Opera  House  next  season,  will  not 
come  to  Boston  as  a  stranger.  Shei 
sang  in  Leoncavallo's  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  in  October,  1906,  and 
then  made  a  pleasant  impression.  Her 
voice  was  a  rich  mezzo-soprano  and 
her  interpretation  was  emotional. 


A  Russian  countess,  described  as  a 
desperate   flirt    (with   bright  yellow- 
hair,  eyes  like  absinthe  curdled  in  the 
glass,  and  a  painted  mouth)  in  Justus 
Miles    Forman's    "Unknown  Lady," 
published  this  yer.r,  is  named  Olga 
Samaroif.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  For- 
tran never  heard  of  the  pianist  of 
that  name  who  has  many  friends  in 
Boston?    Mme.  Samarofi.'  is  now  in 
Europe    on    her    wedding    trip  and 
probably  oblivious  to  petty  trials  and 
annoyances,  but  she  might  well  re- 
sent the  novelist's  libert>.    In  Eng- 
land, according  to  recer.t  decisions, 
she  "could  sue  for  libel  and  recover 
heavy  damages 


The  poets  and  aovellkte  h.ve  added  to  the  ^<>™  U'"°\£  [Z 
„t,  There  ,.  the  thoujht  ^^^^S^^XL- 
veiled  with  cloth  or  masked  with  gold  in  stories  d>  ™ 
Z  anl  Sarcel  Schwob.  There  is  Swinburne',  poem  on  which  a  p  ay 
Bw°as  based.  There  is  the  grisly  yet  high y  poe .c  drama  of  Ba taille^  b 
is  already  turned  into  an  opera.  And  ye the  au«°r  contagi0us  and 
attributed  to  the  application  ! 

was  a  blemish  ratner  than  a  uisease     ne  rec 
of  vinegar  or  lime  and  water,  and  then  tnou gh t  the  da   s  *o 

There  were  other  ancient  »W«™y%*™^™^  and  oil  of 
fected  part  at  the  beginning  and  had  faith  in  sal  ammonia 

CSgS  It  was  once  thought  that  the  Crusaders  -o^ck J=  with 
%hem,  but  the  disease  was  known  in  ^\eTlre     Bokhara  the 
ducted  band  started  out  for  the  sake  of  the  Sepu lchre  1 
people  believed  the  disease  to  be  heredi tary  «nfl  to  orj™ ^  1         d  to 
incurable,  a  curse  from  the  Lord   and  the  -etches  .ere  p 
dwell  in  a  particular  and  isolated  ^Toung   e  t  legacies  to  over  2000 

r^o?^  the  hereditary 

^ZZZfi  a^  -  .-or  fou  „ati  ^  I 

a  substantial  loaf  of  bread  and  a  gallon  of  ale.  on ttree,  ^ 
there  was  a  mess  of  flesh  for  two  and  on  the  othe  day  ^ 
butter.    At  Bath  they  were  not  st oned  ^ Delft  to  The 

a  separate  bathing  place  for  a^JJ?  whTttfl  in  solitary  huts 
Hague  was  shocked  by  the  number  f^*f*J*  WJ ,a°8SerB.by.  Gifts  of  food 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  and  f^LSLS^SR  were  many  lepers 

or  money  were  put  in  a  floating  box.    m  o 

and  they  were  often  surfeited  with  jUga.        .  .      the  origla 

Then  as  ^^^^^^  ™  ^  CaUSe" 
of  the  disease.    \  o  tan 6  ^SSebtea  u      lesd  disease,  and  it  was 

Leprosy  was  formerly  called  in  Lngland  ^  ^ 

thought  that  the  skin  became  aftecte^hl°^g,1No  tragedy  is  complete 
and  perspiration-inducing  garments  next  it. 

without  a  touch  of  the  grotesque.  ^  the  cage  of 

Today  an  alleged  case  of  leprosy  causes  a  pan  c 

the  man  who  not  long  ^J^^o^t^  *  ^ 
York  for  examination.    He  wa>  cag  sch0olhoys  spouted: 

•Food  and  water  were  poled  nhim.    *     ^  ,t  would  seem  aa 

"Room  for  the  leper,  room.  » .tm    w  .n  gome 

thouSh  there  were  no  ---^^Xd  anf  guarded  a^hough  be 
lonely,  remote  retieat,  where  ne  »» 
were  a  desperate  convict. 


Caruso's  voice  has  not  been  the 
golden  and  lucrative  organ  that  made 
m  famous  since  St  was  first  tinkered 
ly  a  throat  doctor.    And  now  he  goes 
to  an  Italian  one  for  the  third  time. 


Mnie.  NordioD  plumes  herself  on  hcrj 
new  hat  which  she  herself  trimmed. 
Of  course  she  is  a  capable  woman, 
she  comes  from  Maine. 
There  is  an  old  saying  with  regard 

*  m,v  11  12  13:  St.  Mamertius.  St. 
^ancras  ana'st.  Gervals  do  not  pass 
without  a  frost. 

A  voung  woman   was  mobbed  In, 
/        tc    Y     for    the  atrocious 
Newburg,  N.  >  •.  i°r  , 
crime  of  wearing  a  harem  skirt  jwo 
thousand  men,  women  and  children 
de  ended  morality,  without  though 
of  their   personal  inconvenience    b>  | 
following  her  and  Jeering  nt*W.  g» 
conventional  is  always  mora,  even 
when  it  is  conventional  and  hidden 
immorality. 

-Bootblack  trust  raises  its  head/' 
No:  its  toot.  And  the  story  seems 
like  a  "shine." 

•  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald will  not  be  persuaded  by  Cjj 
Warman  or  another  to  learn  a  new 
song    He  is  how  in  the  minds  of  all 
associated  with  "Sweet  Adeline/' _a< 
men  never  spoke  of  the  Admiral  Col 
iRnv  without  thought  of  his  tooth- 
pick    "Sweet  Adeline"  is  for  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  the  one  and  only  song,  the 
Prize  song,  no  matter  what  envious 
Mastersingers  may  say  concerning  Its 
structure  and  sentiment^  

Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  author 
of  "The  Idle  Bleb,"  was  robbed  of  his 
rings  in  Seville  "while  making  his  an- 
nual visit  to  friends  among  the  no- 
bility and  royalty."  It  would  be  saf.  r 
for  him  to  dwell  with  his  friends,  the 
Busy  Foor^g^, 


^^^TOA^TmAY  12,  1*911. 

it  11-:             I  V    '"'  JLO 

•  |           MRS.  BERRESHEIM  VS.  PLUTARCH. 

^     THE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  ORTH. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Austria  has  decided  that  the  Archduke  John 
Wlvatori,  familiar!:-  known  as  John  Orth,  died  in  1890.  This  judicial 
opinion  will  not  shaRt  the-  belief  of  many  that  he  is  now  alive.  And 
surely  he  did  not  die  in  1890,  for  he  has  been  seen  since  in  many 
places,  and,  if  human  testimony  is  worthy  of  faith,  has  occasionally  been 
met  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time.  His  life  has  been  adven- 
turous since  he  sailed  with  his  wife,  the  actress,  for  Chili.  He  has  farmed 
and  hunted  in  South  America.  He  is  a  jich  miner  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. At  one  time  he  was  a  hermit  with  a  rapt  countenance  dwelling 
in  a  cave.  The  wonder  is  that  he  has  not  been  discovered  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  as  a  Tyrolese  yodler. 

John  Orth  is  dead,  they  say;  but  in  the  eyes  of  many  he  is  a  "redi- 
Tlvus."  He  has  many  brothers.  Barbarossa  is  sleeping  in  the  Kyff- 
haeuser  Mountain,  and  not  until  his  beard  grows  for  the  third  time 
around  the  huge  stone  table  will  he  again  mix  with  mortals.  Saturn, 
born  centuries  before  him,  is  on  an  island  westward  from  Britain. 
Siegfried  is  in  a  mountain  castle  and  he  will  come  out  to  wind  his  horn 
when  Germany  is  in  danger.  The  Three  Founders  of  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion sleep  tranquilly  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near  Lake  Lucerne.  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  are  at  Avalon,  or  Camelot — for  unfortunately  there  is 
dispute  over  the  precise  resting-place — and  they  have  food,  drink,  horses 
and  raiment.  Ogier  the  Dane  is  haunting  the  Ardennes;  King  Arcturus 
is  inside  Mount  Gibier.  The  Mahdi  of  the  ninth  century  has  been  seen 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  Dom  Sebastian  was  not  killed 
at  Alcacerquivir,  and  the  sect  of  Sebastianistus  awaits  his  coming.  The 
Istrians  at  Trieste  and  Po4a  know  full  well  that  Maximilian,  first 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  still  lives,  under  the  charge  of  three  jailers,  cap- 
tains in  the  English,  French  and  Austrian  navies. 

The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  prison.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  proved 
that  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  Louis 
XVII.,  and  the  descendants  of  Naundorff  fondly  believe  that  they  are 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  France.  Marshal  Ney  was  not  killed  by  French 
bullets,  as  seen  in  Gerome's  admired  painting,  nor  was  his  body  so  skil- 
fully foreshortened;  he  went  to  Georgia  and  lived  there  peaceful  years 
as  a  planter  and  a  judge  of  watermelons. 

John  Orth  is  now  to  be  reckoned  among  the  immortals.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  vessel  went  down  with  all  on  board,  or  at  sundown  he 
sits  on  a  veranda,  smokes  a  porcelain  pipe  and  looks  over  broad  and 
smiling  acres;  he  has  added  to  the  legendary  lore  of  the  world;  he  is 
himself  historical  and  legendary.   

Mr.  Nikisch  will  be  welcomed  here  [ 
next  season.  His  exquisitely  mani- 
cured hands— his  left  was  a  dream— 
his  romantically  pale  complexion,  his 
fiery  temperament  are  well  remem- 
bered. He  left  here  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
which  he  soon  regretted,  and,  it  is 
said,  he  has  often  wished  himself 
back,  although  he  is  now  classed  as 
the  first  of  virtuoso  conductors  and 
has  a  very  large  Income.  Conductors 
are  associated  with  certain  works. 
Bostonians  have  not  really  heard 
Schumann's  D  Minor  Symphony  and 
Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Fantasia  since  Mr.  Nikisch  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. And  before  he  left  he  was  for- 
midable in  a  game  of  poker. 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  thinks  the  name 
Peter  has  had  a  wonderful  run  of 
uck  in  connection  with  public  fame 
nd  in  certain  instances,  immortality. 
ie  mentions  Peter  Pan,  Peter  Wil- 
ins.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Peter  the 
Sreat,  Shock-headed  Peter,  Sir  Peter 
teazle.  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Peter  Piper, 
'eter  the  "Wild  Boy,  Peter  Parley, 
eter  Pindar  and  Peter  'ne  Painter. 
Ie  forgets  Peter  the  Pumpkin-Eater 
fho  was  not  fortunate  with  his  wife, 
nd  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Peter 
a  "The  End  of  the  Bridge." 


Suppose  a  book-seller  in  full  pos- 
ession  of  his  faculties,  reasonably  in- 
elligent,  sells  a  book  for  two  dollars 
nd  is  therewith  content.  The  pur- 
haser  knows  that  the  book  is  wortr 
2000.  Is  it  his  duty  as  a  scrupulouslj 
onest  man  to  inform  the  booksellei 
efore  the  purchase?  Cicero  discussec 
uestions  like  this  for  the  benefit  o: 
chool-boys  to  come. 

The  late  Harry  Fenn  directed  by  his 
irlll  and  testament  that  his  five  chil- 
ren  should  make  a  selection  of  his 
urniture,  one  piece  at  a  time.  Yet 


Little  notice  has  been  taken  by 
newspapers  of  Lady  Haberton's 
death  and  yet  she  was  a  pioneer  of 
"the  rational  dress  movement."  In 
1898  the  landlady  of  an  inn  in  Sur- 
rey refused  to  serve  her  in  a  public 
room  when  she  was  in  bicycle  cos- 
tume.    The    Cyclists'    Touring  Club 


l  his  lifetime  Mr.  Fenn  was  consid-  j  brought  suit,  but  the  defendant  was 
red  a  man  of  peaceable  disposition  acquitted.    Lady  Haberton  then  tes- 
tified that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  walking  up  Regent  street  in  divid- 
ed skirts. 


nd  an  affectionate  father. 


The  King  of  Saxony  has  sued  Karl 
Burrian,  the  tenor,  for  breach  of  con- 
ract.  Burrian  is  one  of  a  line  begin- 
ning  with   Emil    Fischer,    who  was 


A.uthes,  the  tenor,  once  the  idol 
he  ladies,  was  another  who  broke  his 
•ontract  with  the  royal  impresario. 
Pauline  Lucca  broke  with  the  Berlin 
management  and  for  some  years  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  although 
~A  she  had  been  photographed  with  Bis- 


m 


A- 

■ 


.v-f 


Mrs.  Graves,  a  school  teacher  in 
Connecticut,  is  charged  with  wear- 
ing   "too    smart    clothes."    A  wise 

empted  to  leave  Dresden  by  the  offer   i™   , 

'  ischoolmarm    always    dresses  plainer 

>f    the    Metropolitan    Opera    House.  tn  th 


wives  of  the  committeemen, 
Just  as  the  prudent  choir  soprano 
never  outshines  the  chairman's  wife 
in  the  matter  of  hats. 


larck. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


Princess  Louise  of  Belgium  claims 
$8,000,000  from  Leopold's  estate  and  is 
ordered  to  pay  a  Parisian  dress- 
maker's bill  of  $350.  In  view  of  the 
ircumstances  the  bill  is  a  modest 
one.  But  millionaires  the  world  over 
dislike  to  pay  small  bills,  and  the  rich, 
even  in  Boston,  often  forget  to  settle 
^ith    the    sewing    woman    and  the 


f asher  woman  and  the  fruit  deal 
efore.    leaving    for    their  summer 

alaces. 


son  lias  sent  to  The 
Herald  a  package  of 
sociological  notes. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mr.  Johnson's       Mr-  Herkimer  John- 

Latest 
Notes 

The  package  was  mailed  at  Clamport, 
and  the  prepaid  postage  was  insuffi- 
cient. Mr.  Johnson's  carelessness  in 
matters  like  this  is  a  trial  to  his 
friends,  and  ills  excuse  of  nearsighted- 
ness Is  not  accepted  by  some,  who  sub- 
stitute the  word  "nearness."  There 
was  no  letter  with  the  package.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  John- 


Mrs.  Christiana  Berresheim  of  Roxbury,  highly  respected  in  the 
community,  refuses  to  serve  a  woman  customer  with  a  fifth  glass  of 
beer.  While  she  admits  there  are  women  who  can  take  a  glass  of 
whiskey  and  "maybe  six  or  seven  glasses  of  beer  without  being  foolish," 
she  says  they  are  few  in  number,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  Mrs. 
Berresheim  is  over  seventy  years  and  has  seen  and  observed.  "A  woman 
ought  to  remember  that  she  cannot  drink  as  much  as  a  man,  because 
a  man  has  got  a  better  head."  This  saying  has  excited  comment 
throughout  the  land,  and  from  others  than  wild-eyed  advocates  of  female 
suffrage. 

In  the  course  of  her  active  and  useful  life  Mrs.  Berresheim  has 
probably  had  little  opportunity  to  ponder  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the 
!  ancients.  She  would  have  found  the  subject,  "Why  Women  Are  Hardly 
Foxt,"  in  Plutarch's  "Symposiacs"  as  Englished  in  1694  by  Mr.  Creech 
(the  second  edition).  Foxt,  by  the  way,  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
synonym  for  "iutoxicated  by  strong  drink,"  or,  to  use  a  contemporaneous 
word,  overcome. 

Aristotle  had  said  in  his  discourse  on  drunkenness  that  old  men 
are  easily  aud  women  hardly  overtaken,  but  he  assigned  no  cause. 
Plutarch  found  the  principal  cause  in  the  moistness  of  women's  temper, 
"which  produceth  a  softness  in  the  flesh,  a  shining  smoothness,"  and 
he  added,  agreeing  with  Aristotle,  that  those  who  drink  fast  and  take 
a  long  draught  without  drawing  breath  are  seldom  overtaken.  "Women 
are  generally  observed  to  drink  after  that  manner."  Elderly  men,  on 
the  contrary,  have  bodies  that  have  grown  spongy  by  the  dryness  of 
their  nature,  and  so  their  body  soaks  up  the  wine  and  the  senses  are 
affected. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  Mrs.  Berresheim's  statement  be  true, 
and  It  is  based  on  long  and  intelligent  observation,  women  in  modern 
days  have  lost  the  once  valued  "moistness  of  temper,"  or,  while  they 
gossip  sip  their  beer,  instead  of  pouring  it  down  in  full  and  hasty 
draughts.  The  question  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  important.  The 
Herald  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  and  other 
distinguished  anthropologists  and  sociologists. 


son  is  opening  his  summer  cottage.  The 
Sociologist  is  greater  than  the  man.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  notes,  for  they 
seem  to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Herbert  Spencer  died  before 
Mr.  Johnson  won  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  close  observer  and  intrepid 
investigator. 

"I  have  read  a  thoughtful  article  on 
baggy  trousers.  .  The  author,  who,  I 
regret  to  say.  is  at  times  flippant,  begins 
by  dividing  men  into  four  classes  so  far 
as  the  tailor  Is  concerned.  The  first 
includes  the  men  who  either  through 
congenial  laziness  or  from  a  desire  to  be 
taken  for  artists  of  some  sort'  are 
habitually  slovenly.  Class  2  contains 
men  who  wear  neat,  good  clothes;  but 
they  are  not  ostentatious.  The  real 
leaders  of  fashion  are  in  class  3.  The 
fourth  clas3  Includes  those  who  will 
wear  anything  provided  it  is  'the  latest.' 
Their  ambition  is  'to  put  on  all  the 
fashions  at  once'  without  thought  of 
their  relations  or  the  police. 

"I  learn  from  tils  article  that  a  suit 
should  never  look  Absolutely  new.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  belief  current  in  tho 
sixties  that  a  glossy  plug  hat  was  worn 
only  by  gamblers.  Brown  is  the  'cor- 
rect' color.  A  dark  chocolate  brown 
with  an  indistinct  striped  pattern  in  it 
is  to  bo  preferred  for  a  'lounge'  suit. 
The  coat  should  have  no  spare  cloth 
round  about  the  hips.  In  other  words, 
the  coat  is  not  sprung  over  the  hips, 
but  hangs  straight  down,  hangs  In  two 
folds,  loose  at  the  back.  The  opening  at 
the  neck  is  narrow.  The  lapels  are  not 
long.  The  waistcoat  Is  single-breasted  | 
and  collarless.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  climb  the  shirt  collar  and  be  seen 
above  the  back  of  the  coat.  The  pre- 
ferred trousers  are  of  the  peg-top  kind 
Those  that  are  wide  at  the  knees  are 
not  necessarily  baggy. 


house,  showed  that  the  passionate  Ital- 
ian who  turned  Mme.  Duse  into  copy 
had  a  vast  quantity  of  rings,  studs,  and 
cravat  pins,  72  silk  shirts,  144  pairs  of 
silk  socks,  !)G  pairs  of  gloves,  240  hand- 
kerchiefs, 150  cravats,  eight  umbrellas 
and  10  parasols;  but  the  report  says 
nothing  about  his  trousers,  trousers 
which  until  recently  have  been  the 
proud  prerogative  of  the  Occidental 
male.  The  creditors  found  their  way 
to  d'Annunzlo's  villa  although  on  the 
entrance  gate  was  the  significant 
inscription,  "Protect  yourself  from  the 
dog;''  the  bell  handle,  covered  with 
spikes,  could  only  be  pulled  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  and  above  it  were  the  words: 
"Do  not  touch  me."  "Where  were  d'- 
Annunzios'  trousers?  Hidden  cunning- 
ly in  the  cellar?  In  a  wine-press  out- 
side? Surely  not  in  his  study,  for  in  It 
there  was  not  a  single  article  that  was 
not  at  least  400  years  old.  and  trousers 
as  they  are  now  known  to  man  had  not 
then  been  invented. 

"It  is  not  given  to  everyone,  as  It  was 
to  Lord  Brougham,  to  own  miles  of 
trousers.  His  were  always  shepherd's 
plaid — see  the  caricatures  in  early  vol- 
umes of  Punch.  Once  at  Edinburgh, 
canvassing  the  electors,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  large  roll  of  tartan.  He 
promptly  had  it  all  made  up  into 
trousers. 


Some 
Possible 


"The  writer  says 
nothing  about  trou- 
sers which  when 
worn  persist  In  being 
There  have  been  great 
Franck  and  Johannes 


Our 
Baggy 
Trousers 

at  half  mast, 
men,    as  Cesar 
Brahms,  among  musicians,  whose  trou- 
sers were  never  long  enough,  although 
the  legs  of  the  wearers,  to  quote  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  remark  apropos  of  a  dis- 
cussed statue,  reached  from  the  trunk 
to   the  ground.     Nevertheless    In    our  | 
ariiflcial  civilization  there  Is  a  prejudice 
against  these  trousers.    Down,  climbing 
sorrow!     But    to    keep    trousers  from 
Ibagging  at  the  knees  requires  the  con- 
stant vigilance  demanded  for  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty.    The  writer  thinks 
it  an  economical  plan  to  keep  a  differ- 
ent pair  of  trousers  for  each  day  of 
the  week.    There  are  some  men.  who, 
though  they  should  toil  indefatigably, 
could  never  be  stocked  beyond  Wednes- 
day.   Exercising  the  strictest  economy, 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  having  a 
pair  of  suspenders  for  each    pair  of 
trousers  and  I  have  just  two  pairs  of 
suspenders.    An  Inventory  of  Mr!  d'An- 
nunzlo's wardrobe,  which    was  seized 
[under    an    execution    at    his  country 


"Cloth  is  elastic,  as 
this  English  writer 
gravely  states.  How 
Remedies  are  trousers  to  retain 
their  shape?  Not  every  wife  knows  how 
to  press  them.  If  a  man  were  not  to  sit 
down  he  would  have  no  trouble,  and 
therefore  the  economical  might  defend 
the  habit  of  perpendicular  drinking,  nor 
does  the  foot  rail,  which  encourages  im- 
proving conversation  this  side*  of  the 
bar,  work  serious  Injury  to  trousers,  j 
No  self-respecting  person  likes  to  draw  • 
up  his  trousers  when  he  sits  down.  This 
action  and  that  of  .spreading  coat-tails 
when  taking  a  seat  are  no  longer  seen 
in  the  parlors  of  'our  best  people.'  There 
are  many  who  If  they  sent  their  trousers 
to  the  presser  around  the  corner  would 
be  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
office  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
hived  girl.  The  wise  man,  of  course, 
buys  two  pairs  with  each  suit— i.  e., 
when  he  has  the  money.  Trousers  per- 
manently turned  up  do  not  rest  on  the 
hoots,  and  their  own  weight  keeps  them 

straight,  but  trousers  that  go  with  a 
long  coat  or  of  fine  cloth  or  blue  serge 
are  not  thus  to  be  treated,  and  there 
are  some  men  who  dread  the  reproach 
of  anglomania.  If  you  buy  two  pairs 
with  each  suit  there  is  the  dajly  thought 
of  alternation,  an  additional  burden, 
heavier  than  the  grasshopper. 

"A  rich  man  should  have  a  room  with 
!ong  aisles  of  trousers,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  months  and  days  of  the 
months.  On  Jan.  1,  1746.  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hagemore,  who  lived  at  Calthorn  in 
Leicestershire,  Eng.,  was  thrown  into 
a  pond  by  a  fawning  dog  and  drowned, 
for  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  locking  -ip 
his  two  servants  at  night  they  could 
not  come  to  his  aid.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  30  gowns  and  cassocks, 


it) 


mi.s  of  breeches.  100  pahs  or  boots, 
Airs  o(  shoes.  80  wigs,  alth.  ugh  he 
ills  own  hair,  and  N>>  ru.:ors.  And 
te  was  bv  no  means  wealthy.  It  is 
to  Infer  that  out  of  ihe  240  razors 
a  doxen  were  In  working  order. 


The 

Mania  of 


"A  London  Journalist 
asks  this  question: 
•When  a  man  comes  to 
Saving  take   stock   of   his  be- 
Enginu-.  of  What  particular  article  of 
Kb  wardrobe  docs  In   find  the  greatest 
■ftplus.*.:    "    Wl.-n    '  e   !s  young,  cra- 
Hb.    This  la  the  Londoners  first  an- 
Hkr.  but  I  regret  to  say  he  writes 
Kb'  tor  cravats.  When  a  man  Is  older 
land  no  longer  regards  the  cravat  as 
He  centre   of  attraction,  that  which 
fctcrmines  the  shade  and  pattern  of 
khe  adjacent  garments,  he  finds  'his 
Eklef  lumber  In  collars'    Is  this  true 
Bf  the  complaining  millions  of  men? 
•You  do  not  hoard  trousers,  or  boots, 
or  even  shirts.'     Speak  for  yourself, 
[air     There  are  many  who  hoard  the 
Etrtlcles    of   dress    so   lightly  named 
For  Instance.  I  have  one  dress  shirt 
|l  hive  had  It  for  several  years.  The 
Iflap-   ami   a:  in".:-<:ea  have   been  care- 
■ully   mended.     I   treasure  It.     It  Is 
Rear  to  me. 

J  As  to  radeta  In  Illnclostan. 

'         The  fleeting  remnant  of  their  liver. 
|    "This  Londoner  counted  his  collars 
land  found  he  had  between  TO  and  SO. 
'tut  were  thev  all  immaculate?  The 
first  fray  with  the  collar  Is  the  final 
Scrap. '    The  collars  come  back  from 
■the  laundrv  (hand  work,  personal  at- 
'tent  on.  no' chemicals  used.)  Anxious- 
ly examining  them,  you  find  on  the 
edge  of  one  the  little  crack  that  is  that 
I  of  doom.    It  is  as  when  putting  sleeve 
Ibuttons  Into  a  cuff  and  bending  the 
Jhideously  shining  linen,  there  is  sud- 
denly a  fissure.    It  is  as  the  little,  al 
'  most  unnotlceable  patch  of  leprosy,  if 
'you   are  a   wise   man,   the  offending 
collar  or  cuff  goes  at  once  into  the 
I  waste  basket,  then  into  the  barrel  out- 
Fslde  the  back  door  of  the  flat.    It  may 
possiblv  be  rescued  by  the  Janitors 
[assistant,    but    the    Janitor  hlmse 
I  would  spurn  It. 

Reason  With  authoritative 
book  on  the  collar  since 
Your  the  siege  of   Troy  has 

Collar    yet   to    be   written.  I 
may  say  without  presumption  that  the 
)  ninth   volume  of   my    magnam  opus 
J  'Man  as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast" 
M  (elephant  folio,  sold  only  by  subscrip 
?T  tion).  will  fill  a  long-felt  want.  In  this} 
I  chapter  I  have  Incorporated:  the  best 
pages  of  'Cravatlana,'  which  reached 
I  Beveral    editions   and    was  translated 
I  freely  into  French  in  1S23.    There  will 
.  also   be   an    Inquiry   into   the  natural 
I  eccentricities  of  the  collar.    It  rules  us 
1  all.    We  ar>  slaves  to  it.    The  tailor 
himself  is  :ts  subject.  'How  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  guarantee  that  your  coat 
will  be  a  perfect  fit  as  long  as  you 
wear  a  low  collar?'  We  daily  see  other- 
wise sensible  men,  grave  and  respect- 
ed citizens,  with  most  Incongruous  col- 
lars    Ah    wretched  mortals,  victims  of 
fashion!  'Dr.  Holmes  read  his  "Rhymed 
;  Lesson"   before   the  Boston  Mercantile 
:  lUbrarv  Association  In  1S4C  and  turned 
.  !  down  collars  were  then  the  mode. 

'  Fir   O  my  friend!  My  favorite  fellow  man. 
1  If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modern  Plan- 
Sooner  than   wander  with  your  windpipe 

hare.  - 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  In  the  air. 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  protrud- 

Wear  'sfandins   collars,    were    they  made 

And  have'  ^neck-cloth— by  the  throat  of 

Jove!  , 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove. 

••The  steel  enameled  collar  made  its 
appearance  in  Massachusetts  in  1863.  It 
was  advertized  as  indestructible.  Some 
.cleaned  it  with  a  damp  cloth.  Otners 
used  a  tooth  brush.    Are  paper  collars 
'worn  today?    Mem.:  To  find  out  the! 
name  of  the  inventor. 
I    "Few  of  us  have  the  courage  of  Dean 
Stanlev  who.  dining  out.   appeared  at 
table  with  one  half  of  his  collar  flap- 
ping in  the  air.    His  hostess  asked  him 
If   he  were   aware  of  his  condition  and 
whether  she  could  help  him.     "Oh  no. 
•  It  broke  when  I  was  dressing.    I  don  t 
litind.  Do  you?"  "  ' .-,t 

I  These  notes  are  only  a  few  out  or  a 
ma«=  Looking  them  over  at  random,  we 
find  an  admirable  recipe  for  onion  soup. 
This  and  other  notes  will  be  published 
at  a  more  convenient  season. 


things  to  say  to  the  reporters.     He  is 
strongly  in  lavor  of  the  play  of  ideas 
as  against  ihe  play  of  the  one  woman 
and  the  two  men.    Asked  whether  his 
sympathies  outside  his  own  work  were 
BOlely  with  the  play  of  a  mission  or  al 
cause  to  discuss,  he  answered:  "Most' 
emphatically   they  are  not.    I  simply , 
advocate  a  free  hand    n  the  produc- 
tion of  stage  entertainment  resenting 
the  ridiculous  Idea  that  there  Is  a  pat- 
tern upon  which  one  muat  run  ones 
pen  when  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
thai  if  one  strays  from  the  line  made 
by  the  pricks  of  the  patterned  wheel 
the  work  is  spoiled  for  the  theatre.  I 
Claim  that  there  should  be  at  least  aa 
much  encouragement  given  to  the  dra- 
matist with  new  ideas  of  his  own  as  to 
the  dramatist'  with  old  Ideas  of  other 
neonle-that    the     dramatist  working 
rom  an  inspiration  Is  quite  1**™°* 
taut    to  the  world  as  the  dramatis 
working  upon  a  d.agram. 


iazette--lt  is  n      our  function  to 

inquire.  There  were  Udies  in  the  au- 
dience last  night  who  said  it  showed 
Mr.  Jerome  s  utter  want  of  knowledge: 
there  were  others  who  said  It  proved 
his  admit  abl;  good  sense, 
•which  achieved  such  results 
any  rate,  life  in  it.  And  we  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Jerome  is  himself  a 
suffragist.    The  situation  has  its  pi- 

""m.s°8  Lena  Ashwell  took  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Chilvers.  The  doctors  disagreed^ 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tound  that  she 
threw  all   her  sincerity  and  magnet- 

sm  into  the  part  and  made  a  living 
reality  of  it.  The  Times  said  she 
oiavod  "In  her  well  known  somnam- 
bulistic style.  It  is  very  InWstllfo 
and  In  a  small  theatre  effective  but  it 
Us  luck v  after  all  that  Mrs.  Chilvers 
did  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  not,  we  fear,  apt  to  be  im- 
pressed by  speakers  who  adopt  the 

manner  of  "subjects"  In  an  hypnotic 

trance." 


h 


I  inlts'T'thc  acBompanlmer 

»ni  not  words  the  mere  verbal 

expression o?  the  music.  He  Is  tbeper- 
STmusieal  illustrator  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  ironical  ideas  of  M  Clem- 

A  play  I  encoau."  correspondent 
has.  at |     On  the .  other  hand  the  ^  ^ 

Chinese  in  the  music,  from  which  every 
vesUge  of  melody  has  been  carefully 
excluded  with  the  exception  of  Chang 
Y^,  son'  for  a  lute  accompaniment,  a 
L  Jong  which  finishes  the  first  part  and 
*  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  opera  in 
a  melancholy  vein,  magnificently  sung 
I  It  TPan  Perler.  who  in  the  role 
o?  the  bHnd  man  scored  a  tremendous 
triumph." 


Second  Year 
I    of  "The 


Minor 


r Icing  upon  a  ,  .  , 

-Tic  dramatist  of  today  ***«»"*" 
added  Mr.  Jerome.     "If  he  a'low-s^im- 
self  to  be   by  a  vague  and  fearful  ob 
which  he  believes  to  ^  an  oftictal 
plan  for  constructing  and  writing  a  real 
P    •.     He  cannot  describe  It  to  you  for 
as   vet  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
ate  It  In  a  clear  light.    Nobody  knows 
wno  gave  birth  to  the  '-gey  or  where 
it  lives    or  what  are  its  office  hours 
But  it  exists,  and  it  has  power,  for 
when  the  dramatist  does  not  form  a 
play  upon  its  likeness  there  is  a  rum 
ous     It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  caught 
arid  photographed:  for  with  a  repro- 
duction laid  out  before  him  and  cor- 
nered   down    with    drawing-pins  tne 
dramatist   would  then   know   precise  y 
what  to  do  in  order  to  become  wealthy 
and  popular  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

•■But  it  is  proof  against  capture,  it 
refuses  to  stand  and  unfold  itself:  it 
vl  unlv  hover  in  the  shadows  and 
make  warning  sounds.  Unable  to  lay 
S  ot  him  in  the  nightmare  sport  of 
b«nd  man's  buff,  in  spite  of  yes irs  o 
heart-breaking  endeavor,  a  dramatist 
will  sometimes  give  the  game  up  in 
despair  and,  determining  there  and 
then  to' do  without  the  terrifying  shade 
tit down  and  write  a-prodigious  sue 

Ce-If  the  stage  is  to  appeal  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  it 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  subjects,  in  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  ways.  ' 

Mr  Jerome  slaps  our  old  friend,  the 
Man  of  the  World,  w*o  "doesn  t  want 
noetrv  he  doesn't  want  pictures,  he 
doesri't  want  drama."  American  aud- 
iences, he  kindly  says,  are  more  recept- 
ee than  English  audiences.  "They  have 
not "  he  says,  "been  trained  to  expect 
oerything  according  to  Cocker.  They 
do  not  ask  for  forms  and  rules  and  dot- 
ted diagrams;  they  only  ask  to  be  in- 
terested and  as  they  are  many-sided 
individually,  and  not  split  up  into  par- 
ties and  sections,  the  author  of  a  ser- 
ious problem-play  stands  as  good  a, 
chance  with  them  as  does  the  author  of 
a  rollicking  farce.  i  \ 

•  The  American  playgoer.'  added  Mr. 
Jerome,  "has  the  gift  af  adjusting  him-i 
-ei;  to  the  mood  an*  drift  of  what  is| 
placed  before  him,  ana  whether  the  dra- 
matist appeals  to  his  low-comedy  sense 
or  to  his  brains,  he  can  be  sure  of  his 
pleasure  and  patronage  if  he  only  makes 
the  appeal  in  an  interesting  way. 


On  April   25  three 
short   pieces  were 
Suffragette   produCed   in  London, 
Dramas     under  the  auspices  of 
the  Actresses'  Franchise  League. 

'•An  Allegory"  is  by  Vera  Went- 
worth.  It  showed  the  triumph  of 
woman  over  all  obstacles.  The  woman 
comes  In  chains  from  the  city  of 
Souls'  Bondage.  "Her  steps  are  dogged 
bv  fear  and  her  way  barred  by  Preju- 
dice." Courage  comes  to  her  aid  and 
lends  her  a  sword  and  shield,  so  that 
She  gains  the  respect  of  man  and 
Journevs  with  him  side  by  side.  The 
Slave  Woman  in  her  Jewelled  chains 
comes  to  mock,  but  remains  to  listen 
an!  follow  her  sister  along  the  nar- 


_  „  _  several  plays 

J.  K.  Jerome        tJJj  mlght  b  e 

the  classed     as  suf-l 

Philosopher  fragette  dramas 
Ihave  been  recently  produced  in  Lon- 
Con.  Jerotn-i  K.  Jerome  no  longer 
Jests  in  motley,  he  is  a  serious  per- 
son. Before  his  new  play.  "The  Master 
of  Mrs.  Chilvers,"  was  produced  at  the 
k.  ovalty  Theatre  April  S,6.  he  had  many 


"The  Master         Mr"  J/™*c'n5 

drama    a    decision  of 
of  Mrs.         clle  H0USe  of  Lords  has 
Chilvers"     indirectly    opened  the 
d'or  to  parliamentary  candidature  for 
women.    Mrs.  Chilvers  mak^s  a  pledge 
to  the  Women's  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise League  to  stand  at  the  next  by- 
c-leelion.    But  a  by-election  is  soon  at 
hand;  the  promoted  politician,  her  hus- 
band,   says   she   need   not   keep  her 
pi~d~e     She  is  deaf  to  his  amiable  ar- 
guments.   Husband  and  wife  are  rival 
candidates,  and  when  Mr.  Chilvers  puts 
en  argument  on  a  sensational  poster 
his  mother-in-law  appeals  to  his  sense 
of  chivalrv  to  withdraw  it.    Mr.  Chll- 
vers  has  refused  to  listen  to  a  deputa- 
tion on  a  certain  sexual  question,  and 
he  asks  Mrs.  Chilvers,  for  he  is  her 
husband,  to  do  tiie  same.    She  refuses. 
Mr.  Chilvers  then  says  it  is  all  up '  do- 
mestically  between   them.     Mrs.  Chil- 
vers is  returned  by  a  majority  of  14; 
but  linding  that  she  is  to  be  a  mother 
she  resigns.    The  Times  remarked  ma-j 
l  ciouslv;  "What  the  Women's  parlia-j 
mentarv  Franchise  League  have  to  satf 
about  this  settlement  we  are  not  told.l 
presumably  they  seek  their  next  candi- 
date  among   spinsters     of  advanced^ 

'  T'ifs  comedy,  which  they  say  is  not  a1 
~onK'  o"c  for  it  is  founded  on  a  blank 
impossibility,  is  stuffed  full  with  "real- 
!--m  '"  riots,  committee  meetings,  suf- 
frage battle  hymns,  incidents  of  an 
English  electoral  contest.  "All  this,  '■ 
siid  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "Is  admira-. 
ble  matter  for  the  dramatist— a  great 
dPal  more  interesting  than  the  eternal 
Passion  motif— the  beating  of  the  fiery 
heart  of  some  Ferdinando  for  an  Elvira, 
who-  happens  to  be  somebody  else  s 
wife  "  The  Play  is  a  dramatic  pamph- 
let against  woman  suffrage.  "It  prac- 
tically drenches  the  whole  movement 
with  ridicule.  Whetber  it  does  so  fair- 
ly or  unfairly:.'— I  quote  from  the  Pall 


row  road   to  the  city  of  Freedom 
Miss    Maud    Hoffmann    played  the 
Woman    and  we  are   informed  mat^ 
Miss  Violet  Bazalgette  "enlivened  the  , 
scene  by  the  hollow  gayety  of  the 
Slave  Woman."  , 

The  second  was  a  farce.  The 
Eclectics'  Ciub."  by  J.  Maurice  Hunt- 
er. This  play  is  a  discussion  on  wom- 
an's suffrage.  The  points  are.  of 
course,  always  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment. "The  debate  is  ended  by  an  on- 
slaught on  a  speaker  who  has  out- 
raged the  principles  of  the  club  by  a 
reference  to  his  lady  friends." 

The    heroine    of    "Trimmingd,"  hT 
Slieve    McGowan,    is     a  typewriter, 
whose  salary  allows  her  to  live  alone 
in    frugal    comfort.     She    objects  to 
Being  the  "trimmings"  of  the  house-  ) 
hold.    Her  employer  makes  "base  pro-  | 
.  posals  and  is  Indignantly  repulsed." 
i  Discharged,  she  finds  she  has  enough 
'  money  to  keep  her  with  the  strictest , 
*  economy  for  15  weeks.    The  last  time 
she  was  out  of  work,  she  pinched  and 
scraped  for  four  months.  Rather  than 
go  through  this  again,  she  apparently 
purposes  to  end  her  life. 

I  prefer  "Her  Wild  Oats,"  by  H.  F. 
Rubinstein,  In  which  Marjorle  Barton 
gives  reasons  why  she  wishes  to  lead 
her  own  life  and  join  the  suffragettes. 
"We  shall  march  from  Caxton  Hall; 
we  shall  be  stopped  by  the  police;  we 
shall  attempt  to  fight  our  way 
through;  a  constable  will  take  me  by 
the  throat  and  bring  down  my  hair; 
1  shall  slap  his  face  and  knock  off  his 
helmet;  he  will  arrest  me;  I  shall  be 
photographed,  and"— oh.  glorious  cli- 
max!— "My  portrait  will  be  In  the. 
newspapers." 

John     Kidd's     "Restitution,"  was 
written  to  show  the  strong  but  fool- 
ish   hold    marriage   has   on  woman. 
Peggy    fond  of  music,  married  Sebas- 
tian a  passionate  fiddler.    When  their 
mon'ev    went,   Sebastian  disappeared. 
He    returned   when   he   learned  tnat| 
Peggy    had    come    into    a  fortune.! 
Peggy,    swearing    that    she  would; 
never  live  with  the  brute,  went  back 
to   him.     "Some   of   the  suffragettes 
were  hissing  when  the  curtain  fell." 


"The  Arcadians" 
celebrated   its  sec- 
ond anniversary  in 
Arcadians"  London,    April  28. 

i  There  are  playgoers  in  that  city  Vho 
Have  w.messed  over  50  performances 
lot  the  musical  comedy,  and  one  had 
!  .een  the  show  S3  ties.    Robert  Court- 
!  nidge    does   not    purpose  to  run  "The 
i  Arcadians"   another  year;  only  to  the 
end  of  July.    He  talked  about  the  dra- 
ma.  The  first  mission  of  the * 
thinks    is  to  entertain.,   "The  drama 
should  be  an  umbrella  covering  a  great 
timber    of    things.     Art   takes  many 
forms     There  is  no  reason  wh>  good 
Seal  comedy,  which  has  the  impress 
of  fantasy  and  humor,  and  can  make  a. 
sensuous  and  an  artistic  appeal  b>  the 
I  charm  of  its  music  and  the  beauty  of 
''its  color    should  not  be  a  most  excel- 
lent  tov-  an«-  personally.  I  don't  r>ro- 
es    to  'be  anything  else  than  a  oy- 
maker  myself.    My   sympathies,    it  to 
Sue   are  with  the  higher  form  of  the 
drama     I  have  my  aspirations.    I  have 
Produced  Shakespeare  before  now.  But 
The  moment  it  has  fallen  to  my  tot 
to  produce  musical  comedy,  and  1  do  It 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.    One  rarely 
lets  credit  for  the  pains  that  are  nec- 
essary to  construct  this  form  of  play, 
you  want,  in  toy  opinion    a  coherent 
storv  sou  want  to  touch  it  with  ma„- 
mation?  to  give  it  the  possibilities  of 
humo "  anS  to  invest  it  with  an  jdr 
urobability;  hut  it  is  a  more  difficult 
i  asTthan  ordinary  drama,  becausu  a 
lood  deal  of  time  must  be  taken  up 
j  5$  tinging  and  dancing,  and  you  have 
1  to   give    both    comedians   and  singers 
heir  opportunities.  Therefore    to  makej 
-  reallv  good  musical  play  is,  to  my 
a  most  difficult  thing." 
Courtnidge  thinks   "The  Arcad- 
ians"   owes    its   great    success   to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  good  play,  with  a  co- 
herent storv.  Plenty  of  humor  and  fan- 
tasy   blended    with    charming  masto. 
Then  the  interest  of  the  chorus,  which 
Kways  acting,  is  alive.    "In  the  first 
act  especially,   they  are  all   In  sym- 
pathy with  the  scene;  they  have  Innate 
-rvce   a  great  number  of  them,  and  it 
make's  R  all  a  very  delightful  picture 
You  can  roll  through  two  years  easily 
I  peop?e  are  engrossed  In  their  work 
ike  this.    They  are  encouraged  to  act 
hev  are  alwavs  doing  something,  and 
consequently  tney  always  have  hope  for 
the  future,  and  are  interesting  them- 
selves  in  the  present." 

The  plav  was  re-dressed  for  the  fourth 
time  and  six  new  numbers  were  mtro- 
duced. 


mind, 
Mr. 


Mme.  Bernhardt 
on  the 
Coast 


Georges 

Clemenceau's 


The  Herald  spoke 
some  time   ago  ofi 
Georges  Clemen- 
Opera  ceau's    play,  "The 
Veil  of  Haplness."  which  has  now  been 
turned  into  an  opera.   When  the  drama 
;  was  first  performed  in  Paris  there  was 
I  incidental    music    by    Gabriel  Faure. 
The  libretto  of  "Le  Voile  du  Bonheur' 
is  the  work  of  Paul  Ferrier.  who  has 
respected  the  simple  and  cynical  plot 
The  Paris  corerspondent    of    the  Pal. 
Mall  Gazette  says:  "It. deals  with  the 
Mfe-history  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin .  one 
Chang  G    who,  recovering  h  s  signt  a^ 
the  result  of  an  operation,  is  appalled 
at  the  baseness  he  sees  around  him.  In 
despair  at  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  and 
The   rascality   of   supposed    friends  he 
„ut«    out    his   own    eyes  and  restores 
The    Veil   of   Happiness."    This  theme, 
almost   Shakespearian   in   its  dramatic 
fntensity.  is  well  rendered  in  the  hb- 
retto      The  music  is  the  work  of  M. 
Poi-     A  few  years  ago  he  was  organ- 
fst  at  one  of  the  fashionable  churches 
=  t   vice-    then   he   came  to    Paris  to 
ttudr   under   Duboto.  Gullmont.  Widor 
Pons  does  not  belong  to  the  new  school 
in  his  profane  music,  though  he  Is  dis- 
tinctly   an    Innovator    in    his  church 
music     He  is  of  the  class  of  melodist^ 
?•  •  rkusic  must  not  be  too  learnedj 
too  clever,  too  scientific  when  it  make 
appeal    to   ordinary   tastes.  It 


shoulc 


The    San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of 
April  30  published 
an  entertaining 
interview"  with  Mme.  Bernhardt  The  re- 
porter, Mr.  Ralph  E.  Renaud.  was  deep- 
ly imoressed.  "No  one  can  stand  in  the 
oresen-e  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  without 
be'ng  conscious  of  a  great  personality 
tr.at  of  a  woman  who  has  experienced 
tremendous  loves,  abysmal  griefs.  e£ 
stetlc  joys,  mingled  with  her  peers  who 
nSdette  artistic  and  intellectual  history 
be-  epoch,  and  herself  contributed  an 
"mating   activity  wnieh  has   been  tne 
vortex    of    equally    amazing  achieve- 
ments.    Her  mere  presence  exhales  a 
K  these  things,  yet,  also  seems  to 

envetev  her  in  protecting  mystery.  Just 
the  other  day  Jubilant  scientists  told  us 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  was  solved. 
What  nonsense." 

To  him  her  golden  hair  Is  not  fnzz> 
as  you  see  it  In  the  pictures";  it  Is  ar- 
ranged in  a  kind  of  "curling  aureole. 
She  has  "rich  eyes."  Her  lips  are 
rouged,  "not.  as  a  deception,  but  as  an 
adornment."  ,  , 

"Yet  let  me  not  pluck  the  petals  fron 
the  famous  rose  and  hold  them  up  to 
curious  scrutiny.  •  •  •  She  suggests 
Perhaps  a  long  honored  tigress  who,* 
form  Is  yet  lithe  and  whose  stripes  are 
burnished."  Mr.  Renaud  adds  that  her 
French  is  "really  elegant." 

Mme.  Bernhardt  talked  of  many 
things.  She  admires  Miss  Anglii^  but 
of  another  she  said:  "Donee!  Char- 
mante!  Oul.  Mais  elle  nest  pas 
'L'Aiglon.'  Oh,  no.  Not  the  Eaglet 
But  one  sparrow— yes."  Is  it  possi- 
ble she  was  alluding  to  Miss  Adams. 

Mr.  Renaud  asked  what  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt  would  say  to  a  young  womai 
who  -ame  to  her  for  aid  and  advice  it 
becoming  an  actress:  "What  wouli 
you  tell  her  to  study  above  every 
thing  else?" 

"Breathing.  That  is  the  first  thing 
I  would  And  out  if  she  had  a  vole 
and  then  I  would  Inquire  as  to  h_a 


.ealth    and   the   equipment   her  soul 
iualities    would     never    be  discovered 
}•  an  audience,     of  course,  I  could 
fOt  tell  at  once  what  her  spiritual 
iualities  were.    But  I  would   try  to 
make  her  feel  and  think.    Not  books. 
Rot  parts.  No,  that  would  not  do  her 
Pnuch  good.  But  if  I  could  teach  her 
o  feel  and  observe — all  then!" 


[Maurice 
Hewlett's 


Mr.  Hewlett's  classl- 
c  a  1  trilogy,  "The 
Agonists,"  has  been 
Trilogy  published  by  Macmil- 
an.  The  first  of  the  plays  deals  with 
the  story  of  the  Minotaur;  the  second 
tells  of  Theseus  deserting  Ariadne;  the 
third  is  concerned  with  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus.  A  London  reviewer  won- 
dering at  his  courage  in  following  Eu- 
ripides and  Racine  writes:  "Yet  we 
cannot  say  that  he  has  altogether 
Tailed.  Indeed,  his  character  of  Hip- 
polytus is  singularly  striking;  he  man- 
es to  free  that  devotee  of  Artemis 
from  the  suspicion  of  smugness  that 
hangs  round  him.  He  presents  him  suc- 
cessfully as  a  direct  and  positive  per- 
son; a  character  as  fluent,  as  real,  and 
as  passionate  as  Phaedra  herself,  yet 
with  his  passion  set  on  purity,  on  his 
vocation.'  Phaedra  Is  not  so  good;  she 
s  not  terrible,  but  merely  rather  repel- 
ent;  she  Is  hard,  not  somehow  In  the 
ir  of  great  tragedy.  And  although  she 
>  made  to  defend  herself  with  the  age- 
Id  excuse. 

Go  to !  Where  fate  drives,  sin  is  not. 
Necessity  doth  bind  us,  i 
ve  never  feel  that  she  is!  under  the 
.■oke;  she  Is  external,  and  hinders  rather 
han     helps     the    development  of  the 
irama." 

i  The  plays  are  without  divisions  and 
he  chorus  is  employed.     Mr.  Hewlett 

ses  many  metres,  rhymed  and  un- 
jiymed.  Here  Is  a  quotation  from  a 
,peech  of  Daedalus  in  the  first. play. 

The  shaping  hands,  the  spinning  brain. 

-  The  joy  of  his  toll  a  man  may  take: 
'Soul,  Soul,  are  these  in  vain? 

-  Heart,  must  thou  break? 

Her  heart  to  my  heart  leaned  and  Epake 
,    In  urgent  whisper  and  low, 
"Do  this  sin  for  my  body's  sake!" 
O  lovely  body  that  I  loved  so,  ■ 

-  O  vile  heart,  that  dared  not  know 

Wreck  of  body  and  brain — 
Nor  thy  toll  vain! 
"That  has  the  real,  compressed  and 
etlcent    reserve     of     good  dramatic 
'oetry;  and  it  Is  characterized  by  what 
5  rarest  In  modern  dramatic   vein,  a 
eal  suitability  to  the  character.    It  is 
■ere,   indeed,  where  Mr.   Hewlett  suc- 
ceeds  most   remarkably;   none   of  the 
ipeeches  could  be  transferred  from  one 
character  to  another,  and  we  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  living  dramatic  poet 
of  whom  that  could  be  said." 

In  a  preface  Mr.  Hewlett  characterizes 
the  philosophy  Inherent  in  the  story  of 
Minos  and  his  children  as  "the  failure  of 
the  primitive  religions  to  bring  God  and 
the  divine  into  any  real  and  permanent 
relation  with  men."  The  feeling  of  Fate 
is  underestimated  In  these  plays,  "that 
other  humbling  and  ever  present  force  in 
Greek  religion." 


realizing  fhe  great  sacrlllce  his  wire  lias 
made,  forgives  her.  He  must  be  a  very 
fine  type  of  a  man.  Had  this  case  hap- 
pend  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  play  I 
am  sure  people  would  have  said  that  Mr. 
Locke  based  his  Idea  on  It.  It  shows, 
however,  how  probable  situations  are 
that  are  dubbed  by  critics  as  impossi- 
ble." 


Sundry- 
Personal 
Notes 


Drama         The  Era  (London)  pub- 
,        lishes  this  singular  story: 
"Miss  Evelyn  Millard  has 
Life  discovered     a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  a  play  In  which 
she  has  appeared  and  a  case  of  confes- 
sion or,  the  part  of  a  wife  which  comes 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  story  contains 
a  climax   which  is   practically  on  all 
fours  with  the  situation  in  Mr.  Locke's 
play,  'Idols,'  produced  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard  a  year  or  two  ago. 

"These  are  the  facts:  Dr.  H.  Clemen, 
son,  a  Chicago  ph.tfclcian,  is  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
The  doctor  protests  his  innocence,  but 
refuses  to  state  where  he  was  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  The  trial  is  over, 
and  the  doctor  is  going  to  face  his  dooni 
unmoved.  Then  a  sensation  is  caused 
by  Mrs.  Jane  Smythe,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  who  comes  forward  and  says 
that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  Dr 
Clemenson  spent  the  night  with  her. 
Result,  new  trial  and  probable  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  Mrs.  Smythe  says:  'Any 
man  who  is  prepared  to  face  death  for  a 
woman's  good  name  cannot  be  bad  at 
heart." 

"The  Plot  of  the  play  is  as  follows  •  In 
•Idols,'  Hugh,  a  friend  of  the  Merriam 
family,   is   charged  with   murder.  The 
trial  is  in  progress  and  is  practically  fin- 
ished —  everything     is     black  against 
Hugh,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  getting 
off  are  nil.    He  refuses  to  state  where 
lie  was  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Then 
Irene  Merriam  causes  a    sensation  in 
court  by  crying,  'He  did  not  commit  the 
crime,  for  on  the  night  of  the  murder  he 
was  with  me.'    On  the  strength  of  this 
.  declaration  Hugh  goes  free.    At  first  Ger 
!  i-ard  Merriam  falls  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
I  tive  which  led  his  wife  to  perjure  herself 
j  Eventually  lie  realizes  that  his  wife  was 
l|  innocent,  and  lied  to  save  the  life  of 
1  another  man." 

Miss  E.  Millard,  interviewed  by  the 
(Evening  Times,  says:  "The  only  differ- 
,,  ence  is  that  in  'Idols'  I.  as  Irene,  am  in- 
:  nocent,  and  perjure  myself  to  save  a 
;  man  I  may  be  unconsciously  in  love  with 
!  and  for  whom,  in  any  case,  I  have  a  fine 
;  regard  In  the  St  -Louis  case  the  woman 
13  adm.ttedly  guilty,  and   the  husband" 


Edward  Burlingame 
Hill's  music  for  wom- 
en's voices  to  Dowson's 
"Nuns  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration"  was  performed  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  Mid-Land  Institute,  Birming- 
ham, England,  on  May  10.  This  chorus 
was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  American  Music  Society  May  is, 
1309. 

Mme.  Matilde  Lewicka,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  opera  company 
for  the  first  season,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  Vienna  Volksoper. 

Mme.  Lydia  Lipkowska  sang  last 
month  at  the  Komische  Oper.  Berlin,  as 
Vloletta  in  "La  Traviata."  Mr.  Spanuth 
wrote:  "She  is  physically  and  vocally 
graceful  and  dainty  and  well  versed  in 
the  Italian  operatic  style."  While  he 
admitted  that  her  personality  was  well 
suited  to  the  part,  he  wished  that  her 
voice  had  more  force. 

Theodore  Stier,  who  conducted  admir- 
ably the  orchestra  for  Miss  Pavlova 
last  winter,  will  resume  his  orchestra] 
concerts  at  Bechstein  Hall,  London, 
May  26. 

The  terminological  inexactitudes  of 
"the  profession"  are  generally  charm- 
ing, but  the  use  made  of  this  word 
"creation"  is  perhaps  the  most  enter- 
taining of  all.  There  Is  a  story  told  of 
the  author  of  a  well  known  modern 
comedy  meeting  three  actresses  at  a 
matinee,  ail  of  whom  had  impersonated 
the  heroine  of  one  of  his  plays.  "I  cre- 
ated her  In  London,"  remarked  one.  1 
"And  I  created  her  for  theNojl  towns!" 
said  the  second.  "And  I  created  her 
for  the  fit-ups!"  exclaimed  the  third. 
"And  I  suppose  I  never  created  her  at 
all,"  observed  the  author.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence,  and  then  they 
all  began  talking  together  of  some- 
thing else. -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Arthur  Bourchier  has  secured  the 
English  rights  of  "The  Third  Degree," 
:and  will  take  the  part  of  the  lawyer. 
I Miss  Vanburgh  will  play  the  part  of 
!  the  heroine. 

The  uplifters  who  deplore  the  present 
condition  of  the  drama  may  be  inter- 
ested in  G.  H.  Lewes's  complaint  writ- 
ten in  1874:  "The  critical  pit,  filled 
with  playgoers  who  were  familiar  with 
fine  acting  and  had  trained  judgments, 
has  disappeared.  In  its  place  there  is  a 
mass  of  amusement  seekers,  not  with- 
out a  nucleus  of  intelligent  spectators, 
but  of  this  nucleus  only  a  small  minori- 
ty has  any  accurate  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  art." 

Mme.  Charles  Cahier  (formerly  Mrs. 
Morris  Black)  will  leave  the  court 
opera,  Vienna,  next  September. 

Miss  Eily  BaVnato,  who  will  sing  In 
the  performance  this  week  of  Offen- 
bach's "Tales  of  Hoffmann"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  is  said  to  be  of 
French-Mexican  parentage  and  a  ec- 
ond  cousin  of  Barney  Barnato.  She 
studied  with  Bocclni  in  Milan  and 
with  Mascagni.  She  sang  In  Italy  and 
London.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
she  sang  In  concert  and  with  the 
Royal  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company 
until  she  joined  the  Aborn  Company. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgdon  Burnett 
wrote  "Judy  O'Hara"  in  collaboration 
with  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley  of 
London.  She  has  lived  in  England  for 
Beveral  years. 

Homer  Llnd,  who  will  take  the  part 
of  Dr.  Miracle  this  week  in  the  per- 
formances of  "Tales  of  Hoffman"  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  was  born  of 
German  parentage  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  became  known  as  a 
boy  soprano.  He  sang  in  De  Wolf 
Hopper's  company  and  went  to  Ger- 
manv  where  he  studied  at  Frankfort. 
After  singing  In  opera  in  Berlin  and 
other  cities,  he  spent  six  years  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  company  in  England. 
He  returned  to.  the  United  States 
under  contract  with  Mr.  Savage. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bassett,  a  soprano, 
who  formerly  studied  in  Boston  and 
is  now  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze, 
was  warmly  praised  by  Russian  crit- 
ics for  her  singing  of  the  mad  scene 
from  "Hamlet,"  at  a  concert  given  by 
Mme.  Roze  last  month. 

It  is  said  that  W.  H.  Crane's  new 
play  will  be  made  from  the  Down 
East  stories  of  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  with 
Eastport  as  the  scene.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  Rev.  William  Danforth  of 
Elmhurst,  111.,  will  collaborate.  Mr. 
Crane  will  impersonate  a  middle-aged 
Down  Easter,  fhe  play  will  he  ready 
for  the  beginning  of  next  season. 

Gerald  Du  Maurier  spoke  at  a  the- 
atrical dinner  in  London.  "I  should  like 
actors  and  actresses  before  they  can  get 
engagements  at  the  theatre  to  have  to 
pass  certain  examinations  and  have  a 
certificate  of  merit.  I  believe  that  actors 
should  have  a  training.  Architects,  doc- 
tors, soldiers  and  sailors  all  have  to  pass 
certain  examinations.  The  painter  has  i 
to  go  to  a  school  of  ait;  the  musician 
has  to  be  taught,  by  a  master.  Why  not 
the  actor?"  He  wondered  why  they  were 
called  "the  profession.''  Probably  be- 
cause they  who  were  in  It,  In  spite  of 
their  fears,  their  failures,  their  jealous- i 


ie*?T5rul  their  incomes  would  not  change 
their  'precarious  and  precious  calling  for 
any  other  that  had  been  invented  since. 
Adam  and  Eve  pretended  to  be  huuid.n 
beings  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 


Music  A  fantasia  for  piano 

•  and    'cello    by  Josef 

Holbrook  was  played 
London  for  the  first  time,  April 
25.  in  London,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
"Withers.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
the  music  had  no  exceptional  import. 
"The  first  and  closing  sections  had 
rhythmic  vigor,  and  in  between  there 
came  a  contrasting  poco  adagio,  the 
scheme  thus  being  well  devised,  but  In 
musical  and  emotional  significance  the 
ideas  expressed  were  decidedly  lacking." 
Jean  Hure's  'cello  sonata,  also  played 
in  London  for  the  first  time,  was  de- 
scribed as  agreeable  and  decidedly 
effective.  "His  style  approximates  in 
some  measure  to  the  later  developments 
of  the  musical  art  In  his  country,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  fairly  straightfor- 
ward." 

The  Maori  Villagers  are  singing  the 
part  songs  and  dancing  the  Haka  and 
the  Poi.  Iwa,  the  soloist,  a  contralto, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
Maori  singer  that  ever  lived. 

The  Greek  Singers  and  Players  gave 
a  concert  April  11.  The  program  in- 
cluded Greek  folk  songs  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  mandolin  and  guitar. 
The  program  was  not  composed  wholly 
of  Greek  music.  "Of  the  more  charac- 
teristic songs  provided  by  the  Greek 
Singers  an  eastern  farmyard  idyll  en- 
titled 'O  Tsopanacos,'  should  be  men- 
tioned for  the  realism  of  its  farmyard 
noises.  Of  the  other  songs  sung  by  the 
eight,  'I  horiatopula'  was  perhaps  most 
(effective,  but  there  were  many  moments 
I  in  the  course  of  the  concert  during 
which  these  performers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  skill.  And  their 
versatility  in  adapting  themselves  to 
every  variety  of  national  style  was  quite 
wonderful." 
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London  H-  H-  Davies's  "Cousin 

,.    Kate''    was    revived  at 

Dramatic  the  Playhouse.  ,.The 
Notes  piece  has  aged  very 
little,  and  if  here  and  there  the 
seams  of  improbability  in  the  fabric 
gape  a  little  more  widely  than  they 
seemed  to  of  yore,  the  wit  and  the  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  the  dialogue,  and 
the  fact  and  good  humor  of  the  per- 
formance carry  the  little  piece  pros- 
perously along  to  its  exceedingly  happy 
ending." 

Rudolf  Besier's  new  and  witty  play, 
"Lady  Patricia,"  has  been  published 
by  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

H.  M.  Wi,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  the  author  (G.  B.  Shaw) 
was  not  printed  on  the  programme  of 
"Fanny's  First  Play,"  said:  "It  would 
be  rather  interesting  to  hear  what  ad- 
vantage this  fashion  is  supposed  to 
carry  with  it.  It  would  also  be  inter- 
esting to  try  how  the  actors  and  act- 
resses would  like  their  names  omitted 
with  the  author's  from  the  pragramme 
and  from  the  newspaper  reviews.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  easy  to  write 
such  a  review'  without  mentioning  a 
single  performer  by  name,  though  1 
doubt  very  much  if  the  players  would 
be  particularly  enthusiastic  over  such 
'notices.'  " 

Three  plays  by  Brieux:  "Maternity," 
"The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont" 
and  "Damaged  Goods."  have  been  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  by  Mr.  Fifield  of 
England  and  Messrs.  Brentano  of  New 
York.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  has  written  a 
prelace  of  some  40  pages. 

"Jim.  the  Penman,"  will  be  revived 
at  Manchester  tomorrow.  The  technic  of 
the  play  has  aged  a  little  by  this  time, 
and  a  little  general  revision  would  do  it 
no  harm.  The  piece  has  not  been 
played  In  London  for  a  good  many 
years. 

A  London  critic  says  of  Gilbert  Can- 
non's one-act  play,  "James  and  John": 
"I  can  recollect  nothing  quite  so  per- 
fect as  this  drab,  sad,  little  episode  since 
our  lost  chief's  "Waterloo."  Of  course, 
it  is  wretched,  and  the  dramatic  action 
leads  to  nothing,  but  it  is  real— as  real 
as  one  of  Israels's  wonderful,  hopeless 
genre  pictures;  and,  if  one  cannot  love, 
one  can  at  least  sympathize  with  and 
pity  lives  so  wonderfully  represented. 
If  the  purpose  of  playing  is  'to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  surely  this 
little,  gray  play  is  a  triumphant  success. 
The  acting  appeared  to  me  flawless. 
Nothing  was  overdone.  There  was  not 
a  suggestion  of  the  theatre.  Each  char- 
acter, for  every  second  of  80  minutes, 
lived." 

Notes  Mme.    Tetrazzini  was 

apparently  not  wholly  In 
the  vein  when  she  opened 
Opera  the  season  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Lakme  April  22.  The  London 
Times  began  its  review:  "It  could  not 
be  said  that  her  performance  was  of 
the  very  highest  kind  or  that  she  com- 
pletely carried  her  audience  away.  Her 
first  song  inside  the  Brahmin's  house 
showed  signs  of  effort.  It  was  felt 
again  later  on  in  some  coloratur  pas- ! 
sages  which  had  not  quite  the  crystal-! 
line  clearness  which  one  looks  for  from 
Mine  Tetrazzini,  and  even  In  the  climax 


of  the  famous  Bell  Song,  where  the  | 
trills  were  a  little  coarse  and  the  final  • 
note  rather  piercing."  We  have  seen  In  ; 
Boston  two  admirable  Interpreters  of  j 
Lakme:  Marie  Van  Zandt,  the  first  to  I 
take  the  part  in  Paris,  an  apparition  of 
exotic  loveliness,  and  Lydla  Llpowska, 
who  was  equally  charming.  It  will  bo 
a  pity  if  Mme.  Lipowska  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  Boston  Opera  House,  If  only 
for  the  sake  of  her  Lakme. 

Raoul  Laparra's  "La  Habanera"  is 
known  to  us.  and  It  deserved  more  per- 
formances than  It  received  last  season 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  His  "Jota," 
a  lyric  story  In  two  aius.  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  April  Eli. 
Laparra  wrote  the  libretto  and  the 
music.  The  story  Is  of  Soledad,  who  Is 
a  patriot  and  an  Aragones.  She  loves 
Juan  and  he  loves  her,  but  he  Is  a  Car- 
list.  The  first  act  is  "all  color  and  pas- 
sion—barbaric, discordant  and  tragic- 
ending  in  the  dancing  of  the  Jota  by  the 
villagers,  an  exhilarating  and  beautiful 
scene."  The  second  act  is  In  a  church. 
1  There  is  savage  fighting  between  the 
Carlists  and  the  Aragonese.  Jago,  the 
scoundrelly  village  priest,  who  is  in  love 
with  Soledad,  Is  tied  to  a  cross,  and 
So.edad  and  Juan  d:e  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  music  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably scored,  but  excessively  noisy,  "The 
singers  did  their  best,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  beyond  the  orchestral  passages, 
fierce  and  frantic." 


Notes 
from 


In   1910  Paris  theatres 
and  music  halls  in  spite 
of  the  floods  took  $1,200,- 
Paris   000  more  than  in  1909,  a 
gross  total  of  $11,400,000.    The  opera 
houses    are    included.      The  Theatre 
Francais  took  in  about  $480,000.  The 
Porte  Saint  Martin  took  $(150,000,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  "Chantecler."  The 
grosc  receipts  at  roller  skating  rinks  I 
were  nearly   $200,000,  while  the  total  I 
receipts  for  the  classical  concerts  werei 
not  much  more  than  half  that  sum. 

Achille  Richards  "Judas,"  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Antoine,  is  a  curious  j 
play.  Judas  is  portrayed  as  a  mean! 
and  uninteresting  fellow,  shabby  even  I 
in  his  treasonable  act.  He  reproaches! 
the  Saviour  for  neglecting  the  Judaic  I 
sentiment  and  being  unwilling  to  head 
a  movement  against  the  Romans.  After I 
he  has  betrayed  his  master,  the  result' 

of  a  misunderstanding,  he  runs  to  the 
Garden  of  Olives  to  inform  the  band 
that  the  soldiers  have  come. 


Shakespeare      James  Fernandez 
,  speaking  in  London  at 

a  dinner  in  celebration 
Actor  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
day said  that  Shakespeare  as  a  stock 
actor  must  have  played  hundred  of 
parts.  "That  he  was  included  among 
the  players  referred  to  by  Greene  in 
a  vituperative  letter  written  to  his  fel- 
low authors  showed  to  his  mind  that  he 
occupied  a  very'  .  prominent  position 
amongst  the  players  of  the  period.  Just 
as'it  was  his  function  as  a  poet  to  in- 
troduce a  national  ebullition  of  charac- 
ter and  grace  of  contruction  and  moral 
force  into  the  old  crude  and  incoherent 
plays,  so  it  must  have  been  his  ardent 
desire  as  an  actor  to  turn  the  then  ex- 
aggerated and  bombastic  mode  of  play- 
ing from  its  turbulent  and  unnatural 
course  towards  the  more  temprate. 
truthful  and  clearer  current  of  natural 
representation. 

"His  quietness  of  style,  his  'speak- 
ing trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  might 
have  caused  some  people  to  think  him 
a  listless,  poor  player;  but  to  him  as 
an  old  player  it  seemed  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  could  ever 
have  been  on  indifferent  actor.  It 
was  recorded  that  when  Thomas  Bet- 
lerton  played  Hamlet  he  was  taught 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  had 
seen  the  character  performed  by  Jo- 
seph Taylor,  who  had  often  boasted 
that  he  was  instructed  by  the  master- 
author  himself.  And  they  might  be 
quite  sure  that  Dick  Burbage,  the 
original  performer  of  Hamlet,  was 
coached  by  Shakespeare, 

"It  was  impossible  for  Shakespeare 
ever  to  have  the  unimaginable  delight 
of   instructing  an   actress,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  saw  one  of  his  female 
)  parts  performed  by  a  female;  and  it 
1  had  always  presented  itself  to  him  u.r 
j  an  astounding  psychological  problem 
i  how    Shakespeare    could    ever  have 
created  such   pre-eminently  sweet,  |n- 
i  nocent,  and  perfect  types  of  femlnin- 
'  ity  as  Rosalind.  Viola,  Imogens,  Cor- 
delia, not  only  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  characters  would  be  represented 
and  their  words,  spoken  by  boys,  but 
with  the  actual  youth  in  his  mind  for 
whom  the  part  was  written.    It  couid 
only   have   been   through   the  innate 
gentleness  of  his  nature." 


Signor  F.  T.  Marinetti,  one  of  the 
"Futurists,"  who  wish  to  pull  down 
all  the  statues  and  burn  all  the  pic-  , 
xures,    has    issued    a    manifesto  tf 
dramatists.   He  urges  that  their  nv 
principles   should   be  "contemp* 
audiences  and  loathing  for  si  j 
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Bit  Invelfrha  against  the  monstrous 
habit  of  dapping  h.ni.ls  in  theatres. 
"Wo  mean  to  teach  authors  and  ac- 
tors the  voluptuousness  of  being 
hissed."  Mr.  Marlmtti  should  come 
to  Boston  and  join  the  "I'plii't  Dra- 
matic ^oci.-ty."    I! is  practical  advice 
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ll  here 


inna  in  the  wil- 


3ov.  Mann  of  Virginia  has  issued  a  I 
Itement  concerning  his  dews  on  I 
aven.    Has  Guv.  Toss  no  message 
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"JUDY  O'HARA" 
AT  THE  HOLLIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
'  HOI. I. IS  STREET  THEATRE- First 
frformaiue     in     Boston     of  "Judy 
rHara,"  a  romantic  comedy  drama  in 
by  Mrs.    Frances  Hodgson 
urnett  and  Frederic  A.  Stanley. 

Karl  of  CWnfersrus  Frank  CttrHw 

t   Alfred  M"(>ro 

ndith'iViiara.'.V  Aphle  James 

 Marcus  Morlartv 

Utricle      . .'  F.y nn  I'ra  1 1 

in  Howes  Frank  Dekum 

l,»"u  "   Frank  KUday 

 vno  Wirrington 

'  vrritV  "   Julia  Uanchett 

Sunela  Ficre  lsabelle I>e 

lord  Saltan's  maid  Caroline  Oden 

n  (havrortb  Pouchi*  BOSS 

L"  .   Charles  Howard 

"  .lames  Stuart.  "The  Young  W- 

,      .   Geraine  Edwards 

Judith  OHara  was  a  rollicking  Irish 
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PUBLIC  AND  TESTIMONIAL  DINNERS. 

A  well-known  Bostonian  recently  declined  the  honor  of  a  public 
dinner.  His  friends  wished  to  tell  hlni  and  thousands,  who  were  not 
expected  to  be  present  but  would  read  the  newspapers  the  next  day,  how 
much  they  appreciated  his  services  in  public  office,  how  highly  they  re- , 
garded  him  as  man  and  citizen.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  one  to  be 
honored  shrank  from  the  publicity?  He  knew  in  advance  what  would  be 
said.  He  heard  in  advance  the  time-honored  formulas,  the  musty  anec- 
dotes, the  reminiscences  in  which  glory  is  divided  between  the  speaker 
and  the  one  addressed,  the  jokes  that  were  familiar  to  Egyptian  feasters 
just  before  the  mummy  was  brought  in.  Why  should  he  again  submit 
patiently  to  the  ordeal?  At  all  dinners  of  this  character  there  is  some- 
thing said  that  rankles,  although  the  speaker  intended  to  be  most  com- 
plimentary; there  is  always  something  left  unsaid  which  should  have 
been  said  in  trumpet  tones. 

Then  there  are  the  letters  of  regret,  mumbled  as  a  rule,  unintelligible 
save  to  those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  Not  long  ago  in  England  a 
dinner  was  given  to  an  actor  about  to  sail  for  South  Africa.  The  man 
that  had  charge  of  the  dinner  engaged  a  trained  elocutionist  who  read 
the  letters  of  apology  with  dramatic  effect.  He  gave  importance  to  that 
which  otherwise  might  have  seemed  perfunctory.  lie  sharpened  every 
point.  And  it  wa.s  then  suggested  that  in  future  the  organizer  of  a  public 
dinner  should  persuade  long-winded  speakers  to  explain  on  a  half  sheet 
of  letter  paper  why  they  could  not  attend,  and  then  let  the  elocutionist 
do  justice  to  the  apologies. 

There  are  men  who-  no  doubt  enjoy  being  praised  to  the  face  and 
consider  flattery  and  truth  as  synonymous  words.  "I  like  it,  especially 
when  it  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,"  was  the  unblushing  confession  of  a 
distinguished  man.  The  praise  can  never  be  too  thick  and  slab  for  them. 
They  envy  the  buckwheat  cake  buttered  and  siruped  on  both  sides. 
"Banquets  are  tendered"  to  them.  And  there  are  men  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  eulogizing  wildly.  Some  years  ago  a  dinner  was  given 
in  Boston  to  an  amiable  writer  of  newspaper  sketches  which  had  been 
published  in  book  form.  He  was  a  modest  man,  conscientious  in  his 
daily  work,  who  would  have  collected  shipping  news  or  edited  a  genea- 
logical column  with  the  same  industry  and  care.    After  the  dinner — the 
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Judith  o  iiara  was  a  1  vaar-ts^  i «=onveia.tic»nal,  unsatisfying,  indigestible  dinner — there  were  the  expected 
jflrl  of  n.  famllv  devo  o  e  „n(1 '  speeches.  The  tamest  praise  was  to  the  effect  that  the  honored  guest 
She  livtd  in  a  shabby  old  castle,  ana  -  I.  ■  ,  ■ 

when  visitors  asked  for  a  night's  lodg-  was  the  rival  of  Montaigne  and  Charles  Lamb.    Was  it  a  pleasure  to  the 
ine  they  were  told  that  they  could  have  guest  to  be  thus  preposterously  praised?    He  soon  afterward  left  Boston, 
shelter  and  potatoes.  Miles  Frendegast,  and  who  remembers  his  book? 
or,  his  way  to  the  Pretender  in  France    «TL|C   T A I  CO   f,F  HOFFMANN' 
stopped  at  the  Castle,  pursued  by  Mont-      I  I  ALtb  Ur  HUrrMAIMN 


i-This  is  a  day  to  be  commemorated, 
for  on  May  IT.  1817.  Mr.  Samuel  Jes- 
sup  died  at  Heckington,  Eng.,  at  the 
age  of  C5.    He  was  conspicuous  for 
an  inordinate  love  of  physic.  From 
1791  to  1816  he  swallowed  226,934  pills 
supplied    by    a    highly  respectable 
apothecary  at  Bottesford;  29  pills  a 
day  but  toward  the  last  of  his  life  he 
grew  greedy  so  that  in  the  Ave  yeari 
before  1816  he  took  78  a  day  and  In 
1814  not  less  than  51,590.    He  also 
swallowed  with  zest  40,000  bottles  of 
mixture,  juleps  and  electuaries.  No 
absent  treatment  or  thought  cure  for 
him. 

Many  will  rejoice  in  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Baklanoff -will  return 
to  the  Boston  Opera  House  next  sea- 
son. His  Scarpia  at  the  Komische 
Oper  in  Berlin  was  warmly  praised 
by  the  critics  last  month.  The  Signale 
spoke  of  his  rare  and  mature  art. 
•'He  is  not  merely  a  wonderful  singer 
who  acts  well,  or  a  wonderful  actor 
with  a  good  voice.  He  is  a  compelling 
personality."  The  Signale  spoke  of 
the  gaunt,  aristocratic  figure  on  the 
stage,  the  sure  and  studied  imper- 
sonation in  which  "there  was  much 
of  the  despotism  of  the  secret  police 
which  Baklanoff  had  doubtless  ob- 
served at  Moscow.    But  the  voice  it- 

I  self  could  express  everything  that  isj 
indispensable  to  the  part." 


eagle  and  Hawes.  The  Prendegasts 
were  also  faithful  to  the  Stuarts.  Miles 
and  Judy  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  the  girl,  disguising  him  as  a  peas- 
ant lad.  effected  his  escape.  Her  uncle, 
dving  left  her  a  fortune,  and.  as  her 
father  died,  either  from  the  shock  or  a 
long  and  enforced  aiet  of  potatoes,  she 
Went  to  England,  where,  still  loyal  to 
the  Stuarts,  she  lived  within  Lord  Sax- 
ton's  country  house. 

Prendegast,  hack  in  England,  was 
Still  pursued.  He  entered  Lord  Sax- 
ton's   drawing  room   as  a  secretary, 

.   and  there  he  and  Judy  and  the  priest 

1  sever  plotted  loudly  for  the  Pretender,  who 
I  ,  was  in  the  neighborhood  under  the 
*  -'eeb  name  of  Mr.  James.  To  aid  in  the 
■  also  p]ot  _Tuuv  turned  highwayman  and 
ercen  was' feared  as  Beau  Brocade.  It  may 
!  aii  here  be  said  that  the  Eng!;sh  drama 
"Beau    Brocade."    by    the  Baroness 
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Large  Audience  at  Performance 
of  Aborn  Opera  Company. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Aborn 
English  grand  opeia  company.  Offen- 
bach's "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann."  Mr. 
AVest  conducted. 

Hoffmann  .J.  --i-Ai  Mr.  Battaln 

Nlcklausee  l/..tUT.i  Miss  Le  Baron 

Luther  l>...  Mr.  Ogle 

Nathanael  Miss  Coughlan 

Hermann  Mr.  Fein 

Schlemlel  Mr.  McCurdy 

Coppellus  and  Dr.  Miracle  Homer  I.md 

Ilai'ertntto  Mr.  Frasrona 

Spalanzani  and  Crespel  Mr.  Schuster 

Andres.  Coehcnille,  Franz  Mr.  Branson 

the  MiiSe  Miss  Banner 

The  Ghost  Miss  Couglilau 

Giulietta  Bertha  Shalek 

Olrmpia  and  Antonla  Eily  Barnato 

A  very  large  audience  was  present 
last  evening  at  an  enjoyable  perform- 
ance of  Offenbach's  melodious  opera. 
This  production  ranks  among  the  best 
offered  by  the  Aborn  Opera  Company. 
The  settings  and  costumes  are  effective 
and  the  business  of  the  chorus  is  well 
managed  throughout. 
Mr.  Battain  sang  in  Italian  as  a  lyric 


CASTLE  SQJJARE    TH E ATRE— John  I 

Craig  Stock  Company  in  "The  White 

Sister,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Marion 

Crawford.  Cast: 

t.  Giovanni  Severl  ..'John  Craig 


The  Danish  Singing  Society  will 
King  before  President  Taft.  Will  the 
program  include  that  stirring  part- 
song,  "Welcome  to  Dr.  Cook." 


The  faculty  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  has 
decided  that  cruelty  to  a  wife  is  not 
a  fine  exhibition  of  the  traditional 
Yale  Spirit. 


Mrs   Ingalls  of  South  Dakota  has 
wttffl  bSt  suit  for  divorce  against  her 


fapt.  Giovanni 

LlPUt.  Severl.'  nuntn  *-..-„    nr"us'"  "  

kT^r"'-- ■0eoge'rt,Y."n"   husband  because  he  hugged  her  so 


Orczv  and  Montague  Barstow,  is  wnol 
ly  unlike  'Judy  O  Hara." 

The  Pretender  spent  his  time  in  drinK 
ing  burgundy  and  making  love  to  Judy. 
At  critical  moments  he  was  sadly  over- 
come bv  the  wine  of  France.    He-  tnus 
disgusted  Miles  and  Judy.    When  Queen 

Anne  was  dving  the  Pretender  was  more  „„.  „__„  

fashl.  than  ordinarilv  drunk.  He  burned  an  tenor  with  his  usual  fine  phrasing  and 
Lessc  important  paper  that  Judy  had  brought  dramatic  appreciation  of  the  text,  al- 
Libra  and  then  made  violent  love  to  '.ier.  She  though  this  part  Is  not  so  well  suited, 
down  drew  a  burse  oistol  and  made  her  way  to  him  vocally  or  dramatically  as  that 
Put  c  into  the  next  room.  He  turned  the  of  Rodolfo.  His  acting  was  at  all  times 
key  and  fell  asleep.  Then  Sir  John  jn  the  picture.  - 
drew  ft  chair  in  front  of  the  door  and  Miss  Barnato  was  at  her  best  as 
-Dent  the  night  uncomfortably.  Olympia.    Her   rigidity   of   voice  and 

"  The  next  morning  Miles  entered  with  action,  her  fixed  stare  and  set  smile 
a  drawn  sword  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  were  all  characteristic  of  the  automa- 
judy  came  out  in  street  costume.  The  to«.  and  these  were  consistently  sus- 
two'  bitterlv  reproached  the  Pretender  talned. 

and  outride  the  villagers  shouted  that     Homer  Lind  gave  an  excellent  ann 
George  was  King.    After  a  few  moral  grjm  portrayal  of  Dr.  Miracle  and  ably 
reflections  James  left  the  room  and  the;  characterized  Coppellus. 
lov.  rs  embraced.  Miss  Shalek  was  an  enchanting  Giu- 

This  is  the  story  of  "Judy  O'Hara."  a  i;etta.    Praise  was  due  the  supporting 
old-fashioned  play;  old-fash- 


Dr.  Pier,   

Brcscfl  A.  b.  Hi'-key 

Glronna  Gertrude  Binley 

Countess  Chiaromonle  Maud  Richmond 

Mme.  Bernard  Mabel  Colcord  ' 

Portress  Florence  Shirley. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

The  so-called  headliners  at  B.  F.^ 
Keith's  Theatre  last  night  were  de- 
cidedlv  outshone  by  several  of  the 
l«ser 'lights.  Bessie  Wynn  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  majority  of  the 
theatregoers,  as  her  choice  of  songs 
n-as  not  judicious.  Returning  in  her 
last  number  to  one  of  her  old-time 
ballads,  she  partly  aconed  for  the 
failure  of  her  earlier  songs. 

The  "Magic  Kettle"  has  been  seen 
so  often  that  its  novelty  is  departed. 
The  applause  of  the  audience  was 
divided  between  Agnes  Scott  and! 
Henry  Keane  in  a  delightful  little 
skit,  "Drifting";  Sol  Goldsmith  and 
Guy'  Hoppe  in  an  act  In  which  one  is 
genuinely  funny  as  an  orchestra  lead- 
er, and  Bert  Fitzgibbon,  billed  as  a 
"crazy  singer  of  crazy  songs." 
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toned  ;n  structure,  defiance  of  the  prob- 
abilities dialogue  and  humor;  with  sit- 
uat  "ns 'that  are  to  be  found  in  hun- 
dreds of  melodramas,  with  speeches  de- 
livered   close  to  the    footlights,  with 
Asides   with  peasants  bringing  gifts  to 
She  young  ladv  of  the  castle  on  her 
(birthday  with  old  family  servants,  with 
£  sciillerv  maid  frightened  by  a  ghost— 
£>r  Beau  Brocade  dressed  in  white  and 
[te-d  the  reputation  of  vanishing  In  an 
HjSccountab'.e  manner, 
f  "The  drama  was  appropriately  pla 
in  an  old-f  ashioned  manner.  Miss  James 
acted    with  , incessant    vivacity  and 
laughed  Vvud*  and  often.  Her  emincia- 
tioff VaS  Vtfr*hingly  distinct  and  she 
was  at  ease  in  highwayman's  costume. 
The  members  of  the  supporting  com- 
pany were  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  the 
performance  was   a  smooth  one.  Sir. 
El'ward'  "ave  significance  to  the  part  of 
the  Pret^.der   and  Mr.  Moore  was  an 
amiable    priest.     The    drama    Is  well 
•taced. 


members  of  the  cast,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Branson  for  his  successive  imper- 
sonations. The  Barcarolle  made  its 
customary  appeal  to  the  audience  and 
there  was  much  enthusiasm. 
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tion  of  "A  Country  Girl 
may  in  two  acts;  book  by  James  T. 
T«n.r.   music   by    Lionel  MonclUon 

sons  in  the  cast: 

Melville  Stewart 

Geoffrey  fualloner   u„h„rt  F.lliott 

The 
Sir 
Don 
Lord 

rttivry.  -  -  - - 

Marjorle  Joy. . . . .  •  •   Genevieve  Finlay 

Princess  Metaolancn  "   I  m,ra  jaffvay 

Mile-  Sophie  Florence  Borrtett 

]  Nan  '•• 

MA.' -TH:      THEATRE -Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company,  in  David  Be- 
lasco's  play  in  four  acts 
the  Golden  West." 

••The  Girl"  -  

.  wowkle  

'.Jack  Ranee  (  

Sonora  Slim  •  ••  •  

xirfc  itbe  bartender)  •■ 

ABhbv  (of  the  wolte  Fimro).. 
I  Billy  jackvabbh.  __-^;v 
Di 


When  Oscar  Hammerstein  says  that| 
he  will  have  the  best  of  everything  in  I 
his  new  opera  house  in  London,  "but 
no  freaks,"  to  whom  can  he  possibly 
refer?  Is  the  first  letter  of  her  name 
Mary,  Mistress  Mary  quite  contrary? 

I  But  she  often  packed  his  opera  house. 

I  Impresarios  and  republics  are  un- 
grateful.   

Cleo  de.  Merode  wishes  her  name  "to 
>>o  known  not  merely  as  an  actress." 
She  already  has  her  wish.  Her  namei 
is  even  now  enshrined  in  the  court 
history  of  Belgium.  I 

The  rumor  that  Miss  Russell  may- 
enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony 
too  the  fourth  time  recalls  Oliver  Her- 
ford's  question:  "Why  do  people  mar- 
ry Lillian  Russell?" 


that  two  of  her  ribs  were  broken  and 
her  circulation  stopped.    Mr.  Ingalls 
admits  the  hugging,  but  says  the  cas- 
ualties were  the  results  of  tight  lac-  , 
lng.    True  love  laughs  at  corsets. 

The  J^eW  York  Herald  attributes  the' 
description  of  the  lobster  as  "the  car- 
dinal of  the  sea"  to  Victor  Hugo.  It 
was  Jules  Janin  that  made  the  cele- 
brated error.  Victor  Hugo  knew  all 
about  the  sea  and  them  that  live 
therein.  He  had  Summered  and  Win-, 
tered  with  lobsters. 

And  why  should  Walter  Duryea's 
sister  wonder  why  he  left  Miss  Pere- 
grine $80,000?  Miss  Peregrine  was  a 
devoted  nurse  and  true  friend.  She 
had'  the  good  sense  to  refuse  his  offer 
of  marriage.  Yet  to  the  dead  man's 
sister  Miss  Peregrine  is  only  "a 
i  stranger."  In  melodrama  the  sister 
would  have  hissed  the  word,  or 
j  spoken  it  "with  a  contemptuous  curl 

of  the  lip."  

A  monument  has  been  raised  to 
Francis  Scott  Key.  And  now  how 
many  patriotic  Americans  can  repeat 
correctly  any  stanza  of  his  immortal 
hymn  to  which  the  old  English  drink- 
ing tune,  "Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  was 


set? 
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.Hose  Morison 
.William  UaBBOS 
Edward  Nanuery 
Fannie  Fraunholz 
John  Washlmrne 
lllarrv  Brooks 
' '  YV   -.n  Melrose 
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The  fact  that  a  Bostonian  entered 
a  hotel  dining  room  on  horseback  last 
Monday  reminds  us  that  on  May  V. 
1817    a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Kirton 
Lindsay.  Eng..  for  the  wager  of  a  few 
pounds,  rode  a  pony,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  into  a  chamber  of  the  George 
inn.  and  down  again,  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  company,  whose  as- 
tonishment was  heightened  when  It 
earned  that  the  rider  weighed  over 
160  pounds  and  the  horse  less  than 
400.    Verily,  this  is  a  little  world  o 
.great  wonders^^ — ^ 


This  is,  indeed,  a  day  to  be  com-j 
memorated,  for  on  May  20,  1736,  the 
body  of  Samuel  Baldwin,  Esq..  in  com-  | 
pliance  with  an  injunction  in  his  wlllj 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Lyming-| 
ton.  Hants,  England,  so  as  to  prevent 
his    wife    from    "dancing    over  his 
grave"  as  she  had  threatened.  And 
on  the  20th  of  May.  1698.  young  Ed- 
ward Stokes,  afterward  a  rector  in 
Leicestershire,  was  made  blind  at  the 
age  of  nine  by  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol.    Notwithstanding  his  infirmity 
he    was    singularly    active,  walked 
about    unguarded    until    his  death, 
when  he  was  93,  and  hunted  briskly. 
In  the  hunt  a   person  accompanied 
him  and,  when  a  leap  was  to  be  tak- 
en, rang  a  bell.    Henry  Fawcett,  also 
blind,  was  a  passionate  hunter. 


■  "WEDNESDAY",  MAY  17.  1911. 
A  MAKER  PF  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

The  late  Karl  Baedeker  was  of  a  family  that  has  been  blessed  by 
I  I  bousands.    There  was  a  time  when  the  English  speaking  tourist  was 
associated  with  the  guide  books  published  by  Murray.    These  books  were 
elaborate,  pompous,  stuffed  with  poetical  quotations,  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Byron,  known  then  as  "England's  noble  bard,"  also  with  end- 
I  less  and  high  flown  descriptions  of  views,  battle  scenes,  pictures.  Mur- 
I  ray  s  guide  books — we  refer  to  the  earlier  editions — were  designed  ap- 
£  parentiy  for  the  wealthy  English  traveller  of  the  type  introduced  in 
'Fra  Diavolo."    Thackeray  once  pictured  amusingly  the  lot  of  the  wretch 
who  was  obliged  to  stop  at  third-class  inns  so  that  he  could  give  definite 
and  unfavorable  information  concerning  them  for  the  benefit  of  Mur- 
ray's public;   but  these  guide  books  recognized  chiefly  the  first-class 
traveller  and  were  irritatingly  condescending  toward  men  and  women  of 
humble  means. 

There  was  one  striking  exception  in  Murray's  catalogue,  Richard 
ford's  "Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain,"  which  is  today  most  delight- 
ful reading,  although  the  second  edition  was  published  in  1847,  and  the 
first,  which  included  pages  afterward  collected  and  published  as  "Gather- 
ings from  Spain,"  is  not  easily  found,  and  when  found  in  a  second-hand 
book  shop  is  expensive. 

Baedeker's  guide  books  soon  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
travellers.  They  were  free  from  padding.  The  information  was  ample 
and  stated  concisely.  Above  all  was  unfailing  accuracy.  There  are  a 
few  financial  editors  employed  by  newspapers  who  write  for  the  buyer 
rather  than  the  seller.  Baedeker's  guide  books  are  for  the  traveller 
rather  than  the  landlord.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golightly  and  their  interest-  ' 
ing  daughters  wish  splurge  in  foreign  lands,  Baedeker  tells  them  where 
and  how  they  can  thus  make  themselves  conspicuous.  An  inn  may  not ; 
be  starred  in  these  guide  books;  Baedeker  states  frankly  in  the  preface 
that  the  value  of  the  asterisks  as  a  mark  of  commendation  is  only  rela- 
tive; those  prefixed  to  village  inns  signify  that  the  houses  are  good  of 
their  kind;  but  the^  word  "recommended"  is  enough,  and  in  that  inn 
are  clean  beds  and  good  food.  Baedeker  at  the  very  beginning  refused 
to  publish  advertisements  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  standing  in  with 
landlords.  On  the  contrary,  note3  like  this  relating  to  Saxon  Switzer- 
land were  not  uncommon:  "Guides,  though  seldom  necessary,  are  some- 
times desirable.  As  they  are  generally  in  league  with  the  innkeepers, 
their  recommendations  of  inns  are  seldom  trustworthy."  How  much 
more  to  the  point  than  a  rhapsody  over  the  view  from  the  Bastei! 

Karl  Baedeker  the  second  retired  from  business  several  years  ago. 
He  has  made  the  great  journey,  or  is  even  now,  as  some  believe,  making 
the  journey  of  journeys.  For  this  the  firm  has  not  yet  published  a  com- 
plete guide.  Even  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  ends  with  the  reception  of 
Christian  and  his  fellow  by  the  Shining  Men  at  the  Gate. 


IS 


FRIDAY.  MAY  19,  1911. 


A  RAMBLE  IN  NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  dramatist,  poet  and  owner  of  a  hair  restorer, 
has  for  years  written  a  page  of  the  Referee  entitled  "Mustard  and  Cress." 
or,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  once  misquoted,  "Custard  and  Mess."  This 
Page  contains  from  time  to  time  announcements  of  prizes  to  be  awarded 
m  competition,  ingenious  devices  for  increasing  circulation.  The  latest 
4TTaS»thSte  "Name  Competition."  The  competitors  had  to  fill  in  correctly 
*  *  T  *  *  *  *  *■•  and  write  two  well  known  names,  substituting 
letters  for  the  asterisk^.  There  were  over  a  thousand  answers  and  only 
one  was  correct,  yet  the  surname  is  known  wherever  there  are  English 
readers  and  the  Christian  name  is  most  familiar.  Luke  Thrale  was  the 
answer. 

But  Thrale,  the  name  of  the  rich  brewer  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
is  extremely  uncommon.  Mr.  Sims  says  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  London 
Directory.    We  doubt  if  there  were  a  Thrale  at  the  siege  of  Ismail, 
although*there  were  foreigners  of  all  sorts  and  conditions: 
'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith 
Thrale  is  not  mentioned  in  Bardsley's  "English  Surnames."  In 
"Surnames  as  a  Science"  it  is  stated  that  the  name  is  very 
"So  also  in  ancient  times  there  is  only  one  name  on  record, 
which    Foerstmann    suggests   old    Friesic    'thrall,'  swift, 


THURSDAY.  MAY  18,  1911. 


Ferguson's 
uncommon. 
Thralo,  for 
nimble." 

Writers-,  about  surnames  often  go  a-mare's  nesting.  Take  the  name 
Dnnkwater,  for  example.  Was  it  originally  the  name  applied  to  a 
teetotaler,  as  Thomasle  Sober?  Was  it.  a  corruption  of  Derwentwater* 
Or  was  it.  a  translation  of  Boileau,  when  Huguenots  sought  refuge  in 
England,  in  the  17th  century?  The  three  derivations  are  soberly  not 
I  mtemperately  given.  But  there  were  Drinkwaters  and  Drynkewateres 
in  England  before  the  Huguenots  crossed  the  Channel. 

There  is  a  certain  glory  in  a  peculiar,  lonely  name.  No  one  today 
would  like*  to  be  called  Thepundersstepdoghtre,  an  English  surname  that 
has  disappeared,  but  Betq-uenezelle  is  not  so  bad.  Thrale  has  this  advan- 
tage; It  is  short,  but  not  vulgar;  it  is  suggestive  of  foreign  origin  or 
adventurous  early  years.  It  is  a  good  business  name.  Thrale  tnou-h 
Dr.  Johnson  respected  his  attainments  and  found  him  a  good  talker 
was  first  of  all  a  man  of  business.  Did  not  his  brewery  bring  him  in 
£30,000  a  year  net  profit?  And  after  his  deaih  Johnson  if  Lord  Lucan 
is  to  be  believed,  made  the  famous  speech:  "We  are  not  here  to  sell  a 
(parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice." 

Sometimes  a  more  common   name  assumes  distinction  from  the  I 
Christian  name.    There  may  be  shoals  of  Mid-winters,  but  there  was  only  i 
one  Ozias  Midwinter.     There  are  battalions  of  Johnsons,  but  there  is 
only  one  Herkimer  Johnson. 


MISTAKEN  VIEWS  OF  EMPHASIS. 

When  the  "glorious  old  English  comedies"  and  the  "roaring  farces" 
'ere  performed  at  the  Boston  Museum,  spectators  who  did  not  go  to  other 
leatres  because  they  were  not  museums  but  godless  places  would  laugh 
proariously  if  one  of  the  characters  exclaimed  "demme"  or  'iecod."  If 
ley  heard  the  word  "damn"  enunciated  distinctly  and  spoken  with 
mphasis  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.  In  those  days  the  choleric 
uncle  returning  from  India  with  an  inflamed  or  fleeting  liver,  with  a 
keen  waistcoat,  talk  of  rupees  and  an  atmosphere  of  snuff,  punctuated 
conversation  with  minced  oaths,  as  "demme,"  "ecod,"  "zounds."  etc., 
■rwise  the  critics  would  have  reproached  him  for  feebleness  in  por- 
ture.  But  the  word  "hell"  'was  not  in  good  repute,  and  the  name  of 
Deity  was  used  only  in  fervent  apostrophes  that  were  in  the  nature 
prayer. 

Today  in  comedy,  especially  in  genteel  comedy,  and  in  melodrama, 
iths,  imprecations  and  the  name  of  the  Deity  are  in  the  mouths  of  the 
^tors,  and  the  word  "hell,"  spoken  lightly  as  an  expression  of  surprise 
disgust,  amuses  the  audience.    Not  long  ago  a  correspondent  of  the 
ill  Mall  Gazette  complained  of  the  "flippant  and  unnecessary  use  of  the 
ime  of  the  Deity"  on  the  London  stage,  and  added:    "I  certainly  know 
man  who  would  have  used  before  a  lady  the  expressions  indulged  in 
the  person  enacted  by  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  in  'Passers  By'  before 
e  lady  impersonated  by  Miss  Vanbrugh."    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sup- 
rted  this  protest  and  inveighed  against  this  far  too  widespread  abuse, 
have  reason  to  believe,"  wrote  the  dramatic  editor,  "that  most  of  such 
aculations  as  'Good  Lord!'  and  'My  God!'  which  jar  so  horribly,  and  so 
ten,  upon  our  ears  in  the  theatre  today,  are  introduced  by  the  actors 
d  not  by  the  author  at  all.    If  I  am  correct  in  this,  the  stage  manager 
at  fault. 

As  we  have  said,  the  obnoxious  ejaculations  are  not  confined  to 
lgar  shows.  There  were  unnecessary  appeals  to  the  Deity  even  in  "The 
id  of  the  Bridge."    Possibly  the  author  thus  thought  to  show  virility 

a  woman  composer  generally  scores  more  noisily  than  a  man.  Possibly 
B  actors  introduced  them  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  line.  The  comedian 
lose  favotlte  ejaculation  is  "hell"  might  plead  in  excuse  the  favorable 
,eption  of  the  word  as  shown  by  the  foolish  laughter  that  follows  No 

lDt  there  are  timid  souls  this  side  of  the  footlights  who  thus  enjoy 
nous  coarseness  or  profanity.    Such  emphasis  on  the  stage  becomes 

v.resome  as  the  reckless  italization  in  a  school-girl's  letter. 


Mr.  Chesterton  speaks  of  "Shrink 
B  from  the  English  and  American 
intans  because  of  their  quite  in 
knparable  enthusiasm  for  roasting 
iches."    Mr.  Chesterton  is  perhaps 
|0\be    excused    when  native-born 
jricans  in  the  South  and  West  in 
Uhat  witches  were  "burned  at  the 
by  "Puritans"  in  New 

'he 


Eng. 


Mrs.  Mccormick  has  made  a  new 
|  "alignment"  of  Chicago  society,  and 
only  those  who  have  "youth,  vivacity 
wealth  and  family"  are  now  admitted 
j  to  the  inner  circle.    A  person  may  be 
'  bland,   passionate  and   deeply  relig- 
ious, and  yet  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
j  ness.  .There  was  a  time  when  Cljica- 
,60    was    divided    into    two  classes: 
Those  who   were  seen   eating  their 
[soup  and  those  who  were  heard. 


THE  PASTIME  OF  BLACKBALLING. 

President  Taft's  remarks  about  blackballing  at  clubs;  that  there  are 
frequent  exhibitions  of  race  prejudice:  that  friends  of  his  have  been 
rejected  by  men  who  were  not  worthy  to  tie  their  shoes;  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  certain  officers  of  a  celebrated  club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  have 
naturally  excited  comment,  and  this  comment  is  not  in  all  cases'  calm 
and  judicial. 

|  Many  men  in  clubs  have  friends  who  in  their  opinion  are  eligible 
las  fellow-members.  They  are  highly  respectable;  they  may  be  well-to-do; 
they  may  be  agreeable  companions;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  or  they  may  not  in  any  way 
have  distinguished  themselves.  It  depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  the 
club.  If  the  club  exists  only  for  social  purposes,  it  may  have  a  small 
membership,  and  a  long  waiting  list  will  necessitate  selection. 

President  Taft  is  a  Yale  man.  When  he  was  in  college,  he  was 
elected  to  the  class  societies.  In  1877,  when  he  was  chosen  a  Skull  and 
Bones  man,  there  were  only  fourteen  chosen  with  him,  and  fifteen  of  his 
classmates  were  elected  to  Scroll  and  Key.  There  were  friends  of  his 
in  his  class — he  was  graduated  in  1878 — who  were  left  out  of  the  two 
societies.  This  fact  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  his  election; 
he  made  no  wild  protest  at  the  time;  he  was  not  uncomfortable  during 
his  senior  year.  Yet  he  knew  that  there  were  others  in  his  class  than 
the  thirty  elected  who  deserved  the  honor. 

As  in  college  secret  societies,  so  in  clubs.    A  candidate  comes  up 
before  the  elections  committee.    He  may  have  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
letters  in  his  behalf.    There  may  be  only  one  against  him;  yet  if  the  ob- 
jections are  clearly  stated  and  in  temperate  language,  so  that  there  is 
not  at  once  the  suspicion  of  violent  personal  prejudice,  a  special  com- 
Jmittee  is  appointed  to  inquire  closely  into  the  character  of  this  candidate, 
jto  find  out  whether  the  objections  are  well  founded.    A  candidate  may 
[have  a  dozen  warm  friends  in  a  club;  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  would  be  a  desirable  member;  that  he  would  give  distinction  to  the 
I  ^"b.  or  even  be  agreeable  to  three  or  four  hundred  men  who  do  not 
know  him. 

"Love  me,  love  my  dog"  does  not  increase  love  for  a  woman  unless 
'the  suitor  be  infatuated.  "If  you  have  me,  you  should  have  my  friends" 
;  is  a  saying  that  does  not  appeal  to  elections  committees. 

It.  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  President  brought  up  the  subject  of 
race  prejudice.    In  the  instance  to  which  he  alluded,  there  might  well 
have  been  objections  to  the  candidate,  irrespective  of  his  race. 
^Apropos  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Wakeman  Lathrop,  it  is  stated  that 
the  name  Lathrop  is  uncommon  in 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
London     Postoffice     Directory.  The 
Chronicle  said  some  days  ago:  "There 
is  probably  not  a  Lathrop  left  in  Eng- 
land but  the  genial  American  Consul, 
who  lives  outside  the  London  area." 


The  Kaiser's  "Hymn  to  Aegir"  was 
applauded  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was 
Brahms  who  said:  "You  should  al- 
ways speak  respectfully  of  composi- 
tions by  Princes,  for  you  do  not  know 
who  may  have  written  them." 


GUSTAV  MAHLiiR. 
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»  The  late  Gustav  Mahler  waa  a 
fcommaniling  figure  in  the  world  of 
music.  As  operatic  director,  conduc- 
tor in  theatre  and  concert  hall.  corn- 
Loser  of  symphonies,  he  was  a  man 
IfTproncunced.  aggressive  personal 
lty.  An  Idealist  In  art.  ho  was  world- 
ly v.  on-  n.  -  relations  and  fully 
ionvinc-.l  that  tl  -  laborer  was  wor- 
thy of  hi<  L  i  •  H«?  strove  after  per- 
Rctlon  In  performance;  in  his  daily 
life  whether  he  were  ajourneylng  or 
In  a  temporary  home,  he  demanded 
the  bos'  expected  it  as  his  right,  and 
thus  w.  -  reproached  for  his  extrava- 
gance It  was  easy  for  him  to  make 
enemies,  and  he  often  made  them 
needle  ;  yet  they  were  forced  to 
respect  the  energy,  the  Industry,  the 
talent  of  the  man.  whose  extrava- 
gant taste,  not  shown  in  any  personal 
dUplav  when  ne  was  before  the  pub- 
hlc  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  often 
Tvexed  and  sometimes  appalled  the 
stage  director,  the  royal  impresario 
or.  as  last  year,  the  governing  com- 
mittee of  a  great  orchestra. 

He  had  his  own  ideas  about  the 
interpretation  of  familiar  works 
characterized  as  classic,  and  was 
ruthless  in  carrying  them  out.  His 
authority  over  his  orchestra  was 
great,  vet  how  quietly  it  was  exer- 
cised. Xo  virtuoso  conductor  was 
ever  less  obtrusive,  standing  between 
the  stage  and  the  audience.  No  one 
was  outwardly  less  of  a  poseur.  Phys- 
ically he  was  then  almost  insignifi- 
cant. There  were  no  sweeping  ges- 
tures, no  attitudes  of  fine  frenzy.  The 
effects  were  gained  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  rehearsals.  At  the  per- 
formance the  players  saw  him,  knew 
that  he  was  their  master,  remem- 
bered faithfully,  obeyed  implicitly. 
Even  spoiled  prima  donnas  feared 
him  and.  forgetting  the  audience  al- 
ways ready  to  applaud,  sang  for  the 
glorv  of  the  composer. 

As  a  conductor  he  had  great  quali- 
ties: absolute  control,  magnetic  force, 
an  appreciation  of  dramatic  effects, 
la  fine  sense  of  dynamic  contrasts  and 
'  gradations.  He  was  refined  but  not 
finical;  stirring  but  not  boisterous. 
Younger  than  Nikisch.  Muck,  Mottl, 
Richter  and  only  a  few  years  older 
than  Weingartner,  he  belonged  to  the 
great  group  that  revolutionized  or- 
chestral conducting  after  Berlioz  and 
Wagner  had  shown  the  way. 

We  are  too  near  Mahler  to  judge 
definitely  of  his  work  as  a  composer. 
•  For  the  expression  of  his  symphonic 
'  views  he  demanded  a  huge  appara- 
tus   and    defied    time    and  space. 
Whether  he  were  only  a  composer  of 
a  few  impressive  pages  or  an  lnven- 
itor  of  colossal   and   abiding  works 
will  be  determined  by  Time,  the  sift- 
er, corrector,  destroyer. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mahler's  end 
was  hastened  by  his  disagreeable  ex- 
periences in  New  York  last  season; 
but  Mahler,  never  robust,  wore  him- 
self out  by  intense  application  till  he 
was  merely  a  bundle  of  nerves, 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its 
way, 

Fretted  the  pygmy-body  to  decay. 

o'er-informed    the    tenement  of 


riiary,  and  was  so  much  dls- 

cussed  that  there  was  a  second  per- 
formance in  the  month.  A  musician 
of  indisputable  talent,  one  of  the 
great  virtuoso  conductors  of  the  cen- 
tury. Mahler  was  inclined  to  be  dic- 
tatorial and  extravagant,  and  his  life 
in  New  York  the  last  year  was  not 
a  pleasant  one. 
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The  late  Gustav  Mahler  first  visited  | 
Boston  as  a  conductor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  April  S.  1908.  The' 
opera  was  Wagner's  'Valkyrie."  He 
conducted  "Don  Giovanni"  April  9, 
and  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  April  11., 
His  command  of  the  orchestra  and 
his  fine  taste  and  poetic  nature  were 
at  once  recognized.  He  was  notj 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  singers  id 
"Don  Giovanni,"  and  meeting  Dr\ 
Muck  before  the  performance  he  ad-) 
vised  him  not  to  attend  it.  On  Feb. 
26.  1910,  he  conducted  in  Symphony 
Hall  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  the  first  and  the 
last  given  by  this  orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton. The  comparatively  small  audi- 
ence was  not  creditable  to  the  repu- 
tation of  this  city  as  a  "musical  cen- 
tre." Mahler's  fifth  symphony  was 
performed  here  at  a  concert  of  the 
t.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Feb- 


KISS  WALTZ'  AT 
THE  SHUBERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Kiss 
Waltz,"  an  operetta,  book  by  Budansky 
and  Gruenbaum,  American  version  by: 
Edgar  Smith,  lyrics  fey  Matt  Wood- 
ward, music  by  C.  M.  Zlehrer.  Frank 
Tours,  conductor. 

Count  Arthur  WiMenherc  fliarl»«  Anselo 

Jrniiy.  Countess  WiMenhcrx  Edith  Bradford 

Xella.  Baroness  von  Barnau  Maud  I.amheTt 

Guido  Splni  Van  Rennsalaer  WhWelCT 

Leopold  Fuhrlnger  Charles  Blgelow 

Kathi  Eva  Davenport 

Antlschl  Elsii  Uyunj 

I'aul  von  Gervals  Edgar  Atchison  Klyt 

Marquis  Ruget  Georne  Panncefote 

Brissard  Harry  Lewellyuj 

"The  Kiss  Waltz,"  which  had  its  first  | 
"metropolitan"  performance  in  the! 
United  States  last  night,  was  announced 
as  a  "summer  show."  It  is  an  excel- 
lent show  for  summer  or  any  other 
season. 

There  are  summer  shows  that  in  con- 
sistency and  effect  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  beverage  described  by  John 
Phoenix:  three  parts  water  gruel,  two 
of  root  beer;  thicken  with  a  little  soft 
squash,  and  strain  through  a  cane  bot- 
tom chair.  "The  Kiss  Waltz"  is  not 
one  of  them. 

It  Is  characteristically  Viennese  in  its! 
intrigue,  Its  views  of  life  and  manners, 
its  music  with  lively  marches,  sensuous 
waltz  movements,  and  gay  dance 
rhythms.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe the  plot,  for  there  is  a  plot  with 
counterplots,  nor  It  Is  any  more  neces-| 
sary  to  the  reader  than  a  thorough 
understanding  would  be  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator. 

There  is  a  jealous  Count  Arthur  who 
has  a  flirtatious  wife.  All  the  women 
are  in  love  with  Guido  Spin!,  a  musi- 
cian, a  violinist,  a  composer  of  waltzes. 
He  is  weary  of  their  attentions, 
flowers,  letters,  requests  for  auto- 
graphs and  locks  of  hair.  He  loves 
only  a  baroness  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  masterpiece. 

There  is  the  Fueh ringer  family.  The 
father,  an  ex-coachman,  received  a 
handsome  bequest  from  his  master. 
The  wife  is  a  Mrs.  Malaprop,  much- 
more  amusing  than  most  of  the  stage 
Imitators  of  the  immortal  one.  The 
daughter  is  a  charming  slip  of  a  girl 
who  is  not  at  all  bashful. 

Then  there  is  the  Baron  Paul  who 
stutters;  there  is  a  gossiping  marquis. 

These  characters  live  and  make  love 
and  have  their  being  to  dance  tunes. 
The  dialogue  is  much  better  than  that 
generally  heard  in  modern  operettas, 
and  the  lyrics,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
heard,  were  neither  rankly  senf'mental 
ftor  inexcusably  idiotic. 

The  music  has  the  essential  qualities ; 
liveliness,  sharply  defined  rhythm,  grace 
in  the  more  emotional  numbers,  sensu- 
ousness  in  the  chief  waltz.    The  music 
is  well  constructed,  never  vulgar,  and 
there  are   pages   that  reveal  the  well- 
equipped  musician,  as  the  trio  "woe  be- 
tide" with  its  effective  ending.  There 
are  good  examples  of  what  may  be  called 
conversation  music.     The  instrumenta- 
tion, while  it  was  no  doubt  originally  in- 
tended for  a  full  orchestra,  Is  discreet. 
It  may  here  be  said  that  Mr.  Tours  con- 
ducted admirably, 
i     The  operetta   is  handsomely  staged. 
I  and    the    evolutions    of   an  attractive! 
I  chorus  are  well  planned  and  executed. 
Nor  Is  this  chorus  composed  only  of 
show  girls  who  have  no  voices  or  should 
I  have  none.    The  ensemble  numbers  are 
'  sung  with  spirit,  yet  not  bawled.  Last 
night  "Ta  Ta.  Little  Girl."  for  Mr.  Ely 
and  female  chorus,  the  barcarolle  with| 
solo  for  Mr.  Angelo.  the  "Hoop."  sung 
by  Miss  Bradford,  and  the  "Fan"  song 
with  its  picturesque  tableaux  and  dances 
were  received  enthusiastically,  as  was 
the   "Kiss"   waltz,   sung  first  by  Miss 
Lambert  and  Mr.  Wheeler.    Nor  were 
these  the  only  numbers  that  were  ap- 
plauded by  an  audience  that  filled  the 
theatre  :n  every  part. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Bigelow 
again,  whose  face  alone  would  be  his 
fortune  were  he  dumb.  He  was  charac- 
teristically amusing  even  after  he  had 
purchased  the  title  of  a  Portuguese 
baron.  Miss  Davenport  seconded  him 
and  was  often  Irresistibly  droll.  Miss 
Ryan  was  coquettish  in  speech  and 
dance.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  more  animated 
than  Is  the  habit  of  an  operetta  tenor 
and  Mr.  Ely  had  much  to  do.  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

"The  K'ss  Waltz"  should  have  a  long 
and  prosperous  run. 


MEN  ANT  THINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Triumphs         The  Hera'd  *a° 

r  celved   a    short  letter 

°*  from     Mr.  Herkimer 

Invention    Johnson.     ^ur  gifted 
contributor  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  today,  although  the! 
meatman's  cart  has  not  been  seen  in  | 
the  village,  and  our  stock  of  provi- 
sions Is  low.    I  am  happy,  because  at 
last  I  can  speak  positively  on  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance.  My  esteemed 
friend  and  co-worker  in  the  sociolog- 
ical    vineyard.     Mr.     Alexander  P. 
Browne,    counselloi -at-law    In  your 
city,  and  a  recognized   authority  on 
all  matters  of  patent  and  copyright, 
writes  me  as  follows:   'Replying  to 
your  inquiry  In  last  Sunday's  Herald 
as  to  who  invented  the  paper  collar, 
let  me  say  that,  judicially  speaking, 
the    "turndown    or    folded  enamelled 
paper  collar."  which  is  the  only  paper 
collar  worthy  of  the  name,   was  In- 
vented and  patented  by  one  James  H. 
Hoffman,   July   25,   1S65.     The  collar 
was  invented  in  1864  and  I  have  al- 
ways understood  that  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  sartorial  art  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  war.' 

"And  now  I  shall  not  rest  until  I 
know  the  name  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  reversible  cuff.    1  regret  to 


TSrgei  divisions  of  the  hind  quarter,  the 
rump,  loin  or  leg.  In  certain  parts  of 
EnglanJ  a  stew  consisting  of  potatoes, 
turnips  and  beef— sometimes  onions  were 
added— was  known  as  a  'rattle."  This 
name  was  heard  chiefly  In  Cornwall. 
Rattle-rand  would  then  be  a  piece  of 
beet  suitable  for  a  stew. 

"The  New  Englander  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  onion,  and  Georglana 
Hill's  'How  to  Cook  Onions  in  a  Hun- 
dred Different  Ways'  (London,  1867), 
is  also  unknown,  in  Barnstable  county 
at  least.  Onion  soup,  for  example,  is 
as  good  as  clam  juice,  or  the  asparagus 
broth  dear  to  Berliners  after  a  night  of 
carousing  or  watching-  by  the  bed  of  a 
sick  friend.  The  Regent  Philip  of  Or- 
leans delighted  in  onion  soup  after  his 
wet  and  feverish  nights,  but  it  went 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris  until  about  40 
i  years  ago.  when  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
j  office  of  the  Siecle.  having  pity  on  the 
I  night  workers,  handed  them  a  bowl 
when  they  left.  T'ney,  grateful,  spread 
the  good  report  of  the  bracer,  and  res- 
taurants quickly  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  jaded.  Onion  soup,  'the  soup  of  thej 
drunkard,'  should,  of  course,  admit) 
scraped  cheese,  but  the  soup  Itself  Is 
best  made  as  follows:  Take  a  pound: 
weight  of  onions  and  cut  them  Into 
thin  slices.  Place  on  a  rather  brisk 
fire  a  saucepan  (it  should  hold  about 
half  a  gallon)  with  three  ounces  of 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  melted  and 
before  it  begins  to  frizzle,  put  in  the 
sliced  onions.  Stir  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon  so  the  whole  surface  will  be  cov- 
ered with  protecting  grease.  As  so«n 
as  the  frizzling  is  heard,  distribute-  a 
good  spoonful  of  flour  equally  over  the 
whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sauce- 
pan. Stir  carefully  until  It  Is  a  beauti- 
ful pale  brown.  Now  fill  the  saucepan 
with  about  four  pints  of  hot  water. 
Salt  and  pepper,  and  let  the  liquid  boil 


vented  tne  reversioie  cuu.    *  c»u  «nu  r^rt"-"  — 

•      _  i,„»k  :„  „n,  rprne-  I  for  10  minutes.    Pour  the  contents  on 
say  that  the  ^Xd  ^n^Hsh  Diction-'  about  half  a  pound  of  stale  bread,  cut 
"rv      Can   any  of  >oEur°  e-fde'rs  give   thin  and  toasted.    This  soup  should  be 
me information  concerning  the  first  enough  for  six  persons, 
celluloid  collar;  also  the  origin  of  the 


litholin  which  I  see  advertised?  In 
the  notes  I  sent  to  your  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  there  is  something  about 
collars." 

Mr.  Johnson's  notes  from  which  we 
quoted  last  Sunday  are  not  easily 
sorted  and  classified.  We  have  found, 
however,  the  note  to  which  he  refers. 

"Paper  collars  were  a  blessing  to 
manv.  There  ware  economical  souls 
who  turned  them,  but  the  average 
man  threw  one  away  when  It  was 
soiled.  How  often  as  a  boy  in  a  rail- 
way train  on  a  hot  summer  day 
traveller,    nearing  his 


Viper  Wine 
and  Frog 


"I  must  buy  this 
'Closet  of  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby  (Knight) 
Omelette  Opened,'  but  at  pres- 
ent the  price,  7s.  6d.  net.  though  ridic- 
ulously small  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is 
prohibitive  to  me.  They  said  of  him 
that  his  person  was  handsome  and  gi- 
gantic: and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  him  a  'complete  cavalier.'  He  had 
so  graceful  elocution  and  noble  address 
that  had  he  been  dropped  out  of  the 


have  I  seen  - 

stopping  place,  take  off  a  collar,  chuck  Liou(js  into  any  part  of  the  world  he 
It  out  of  the  window  and  put  on  a  fresh  made  himself  respected.'  He 

one  in  antic  pation  of  meeting  his  dear 

Maria  at  the  station,  or  depot,  as  we  married  the  concubine  of  Richard  Earl 
all  called  it  then  A  box  of  paper  col-  of  Dorset,  Mrs.  Vinetia  Stanley,  loved 
fare  was  a  common  sight  on  a  dress-  her  passionately  and  In  order  to  pre- 
serve her  celebrated  beauty  he  ordered  | 
"  for  her  a  diet  of  viper  wine  and  capons 
nourished  on  vipers.    Old  John  Aubrey 


lng  table. 

"The  celluloid  collar,  it  appears.  haS| 
taken  the  place  of  the  paper.  As  a 
man  said  to  me  yesterday  at  the  store, 
there's  nothing  like  a  celluloid  collar 
for  i  travelling.  'You  wash  It  at  night 
when  you  go  to  bed  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it's  fresh  and  clean  and  ready  for 
use.'  There  are  men  who  wear  a  cellu- 
loid collar  jn  the  daytime  with  a  white 
cravat.  There  are  physicians  who  do 
this  that  they  may  have  a  professional 
aspect. 

"A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle  recently  wrote  that  as  long 
as  a  match  is  available  no  man  need 
have  frayed  cuffs.  'As  to  shirt  button- 
holes that  are  worn  too  large,  put  the 
head  of  the  stud  through  a  neatly  cut 
circle  of  white  cardboard,  not  too 
stiff  and  all  trouble  is  removed.'  He 
also'  speaks  of  a  revolving  dickey  on  a 
central  stud  or  pivot,  a  dicky  with 
four  business  ends.  I  am  afraid  this 
correspondent  is  not  a  serious  person, 
for  he  speaks  of  a  presentable  shirt- 
front  for  eveping  wear  made  from  a 
stiff  sheet  of  blotting  paper  with  a  cen- 
tral circular  spot  of  ink  for  a  stud.  I 
do  not  like  this  clumsy  jesting.  By  the 
way,  what  became  of  the  'calendar 
shirt,'  a  shirt  with  a  dozen  paper  fronts 
so  arranged  that  when  a  front  was 
soiled  the  wearer  could  pull  it  off  as 
though  it  were  a  day  of  the  month? 
The  s'ud  went  through  the  dozen  and 
was  securely  fastened  to  the  frame. 
The  fronts  were  to  be  sold  by  the  dozen, 
while  the  frame  was  guaranteed  for 
five  or  six  years. 


Rattle-Rand 
and 


-it 


s  not  easy  to 
get  a  good  piece  of 
corned  beef,  either 
Onion  Soup  from  a  butcher's  cart 
or  at  a  hotel.  I  was  conversing  affably 
a'  few  days  ago  with  our  butcher,  who 
Is  talkative  until  the  summer  cottagers 
are  here  and  then  he  is  a  man  of  action 
with  few  words.  He  advised  the  lean 
end  of  the  thick  rib.  'When  I  lived  in 
western  Massachusetts,'  he  said,  'they 
used  to  call  this  piece  the  rattle-rand.' 
I  never  heard  of  'rattle-rand.'  (He 
pronounced  the  latter  word  'ran'.')  Is 
the  term  used  in  or  near  Boston?  Does 
any  one  know  Its  origin?  I  make  the 
following  suggestion.  'Randr  is  a  strip  or 
long  slice  of  meat.  Thus  in  Digby's 
'Closet  Opened,'  which  has  recently  been 
reprinted,  a  rand  of  tender  brisket  beef 
is  mentioned.  The  word  is  now  only 
in  dialect  in  England,  and  it  signifies 
any  ties  y  piece  from  the  edges  of  the 


Is  eloquent   in   his   description   of  her 
beauty.     Sir    Kenelm   had    pictures  of 
her  by  Van  Dyck  and  others,  and  had 
her  hands,  feet,  face,  cast  in  plaster 
but  she  died  in  her  bed  suddenly,  and 
•when  her  head  was  opened  there  was 
found  but  little  brain,  which  her  hus- 
band imputed -to  her  drinking  of  viper 
wine.'    In  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  s  cooken 
book,  first  published  in  1669    there  are 
receipts  for  boiled  capon.  Scotch  ale, 
Dr    Harvey's  pleasant  water  cider.  M> 
Ladv  Diana  Porter's  Scotch  callopa  to 
fatten   young  chickens    in   a  wonder- 
ful   manner,    etc..   etc.     Would   that  I 
could  own  the  reprint  and  read  it  at  my 
leisure  and  for  the  profit  of  the  world 
How  sorely  I  have  been  hampered  in  my 
sociological   studies   by   lack   of  funds. 
■ChUl  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 

..0v  —Would  it  be  sate  to  eat  tne 
fro-s  in  the  Lovell  marsh?  A  ucky 
gambler  at  Monte  Carlo  gave  a  dinner 
at  which  a  frog  pie  with  truffles  was 
served.    This  one  dish   cost  him  600 

i,r  %rsLFsss& 

Ltrnke  his  belly  and  remark  stutter 

'B-b-b-b-eautifuny  cool.'  And 
this  diet  did  not  harm  him." 

_  We  find  among  the 

Trousers        nQies  Qther  refel.ences' 

and  an         to  trousers  than  thos« 
Ale  Test  published  in  The  Her- 
ald  last  Sunday. 

"An  Englishman  whose  articles  on 
male  dress  are  published  as  authorita- 
tive by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes 
the  statement  that  for  every  dozen  tall-, 
ors  who  can  make  a  good  coat  there  Is 
only  one  who  can  make  a  really  goo* 
pair    of   trousers.     He   at  udes   to  thd 


and  wais 


coat, 


I'leir  trousers  are  badly  cut  or  In  a 
I  vie  no  longer  fashionable.  And  this 
iigllshman  cannot  understand  why  a 
llor  seldom  makes  for  a  customer — or 
■Lent,  as  the  genteel  prefer— two  pairs 
ojf  trousers  exactly  the  same  In  length, 
llhls  Is,  indeed,  a  great  mystery.  I  re- 
member when  once  In  my  life  I  bought 
an  expensive  suit— I  think  It  cost  me 
$26  or  $27  at  a  fashionable  tailor's  in 
Boston— his  circular  said  he  was  fash- 
ionable— I  complained  at  the  13th  or  14th 
try-on  that  nothing  fitted  me.  The 
trousers  were,  indeed,  a  sight,  and  the 
seat  of  them  was  as  loose  and  flapping 
as  that  of  a  tired  elephant  going 
through  a  covered  bridge.  The  tailor 
looked  at  me  sternly  and  said:  'Mr. 
Johnson,  tailoring  is  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence; it  is  largely  experimental.'  I  felt 
like  asking  him  if  he  knew  Brillat  Sa- 
verin's  outburst:  "Those  to  whom  Na- 
ture denies  an  aptitude  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  Taste,  have  bony  faces,  long 
noses,  large  eyes;  whatever  their  sta- 
ture, they  always  seem  to  be  pulled 
out.  They  have  straight  black  hair,  and 
they  utterly  lack  embonpoint;  it  is  they 
who  invented  trousers,' 

"In  the  18th  century  ale  was  carefully 
tested  in  England.  The  official  sugar- 
seeker  wore  leather  breeches.  It  was 
his  duty  to  arrive  unexpectedly  at  an 
nn.  He  would  draw  a  glass  of  ale, 
pour  it  on  a  wooden  bench,  sit  down 
in  the  puddle.  He  would  sit  for  just 
one-half  hour  during  which  time  he 
would  talk  affably,  smoke  and  drink 
with  any  one  who  asked  him,  but  he 
ould  not  stir  from  the  puddle.  At  the 
end  of  the  half-hour  he  would  test  the 
ale  by  rising.  If  he  could  not  rise  eas- 
ily, if  his  breeches  stuck  to  the  bench, 
here  was  sugar  in  the  ale  and  It  was 
Impure.   A  pleasant,  easy,  chatty  life!" 


John  W.  Luce  & 
Co.  of  Boston  are 
publishing  the 
works  of  John  M. 
'Riders  to  the  Sea" 


The  Works 
of 

J.  M.  Synge 

Synge.  The  plays, 
and  "The  Tinker's  Wedding,"  and  the 
account  of  Synge's  life  on  the  Aran 
islands  have  already  appeared  in  an 
attractive  form.  As  a  dramatist  Synge 
is  too  little  known  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  was 
performed  in  Boston  about  seven  years 
ago,  and  Henry  F.  Gilbert  wrote  music 
as  a  prelude  to  it. 

Synge's  greatest  play,  "The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World,"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Illinois  Theatre,  Chicago,  April 
13,  1909.  by  Hart  Conway  and  his  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Acting  of  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Synge  (pronounced  Sing)  was  born'  at 
Dublin  in  1871.  He  died  March  24,  1909. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  1897  he  was  living  in  Paris, 
endeavoring  to  support  himself  by  writ- 
ing, and  it  was  his  ambition  ,to  become 
a  critic  of  French  literature.  W.  B. 
Yeats  found  him  there.  He  persuaded 
him  to  create  instead  of  criticise,  and 
urged  him  to  go  back  to  nature.  He 
himself  had  just  visited  the  Aran  isl- 
ands, and  he  begged  Synge  to  make 
himself  at  home  there,  to  associate 
closely  with  men  and  women  who  were 
still  primitive 

What  did  Teats  bring  away  from  the 
Aran  islands,  Aranmor,  Inishmaan  and 
Inighere,  about  30  miles  from  Galway, 
up  the  centre  of  the  bay? 

In  his  essay  "What  Is  'Popular 
Poetry,'  "  the  first  essay  in  "Ideas  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  Yeats  put  this  song  into 
the  mouth  of  an  Aran  fisher-girl: 

"It  is  late  iast  night  the  dog  was 
speaking  of  you;  the  snipe  was  speak- 
ing of  you  in  her  deep  marsh.  It  is  you 
are  the  lonely  bird  throughout  the 
woods;  and  that  you  may  be  without  a 
roate  until  you  find  me. 

"You  promised  me  and  you  said  a  lie 
to  me,  that  you  wouid  be  before  me 
where  the  sheep  are  flocked,  I  gave  a 
whistle  and  three  hundred  cries  to  you; 
and  I  found  nothing  there  but  a  bleat- 
ing Iamb. 

"You  promised  me  a  thing  that  was 
hard  for  you,  a  ship  of  gold  under  a 
silver  mast;  twelve  towns  and  a  market 
in  all  or'  them,  and  a  fine  white  court  by 
the  side  of  the  sea. 

"You  promised  me  a  thing  that  is  not 
pr.ssible;  that  you  would  give  me  gloves 
of  the  skin  of  a  fish;  that  you  would 
give  rie  shoes  of  the  skin  of  a  bird  and 
a  suit  of  the  dearest  silk  in  Ireland.' 

"My  mother  said  to  me  not  to  be  talk- 
ing with  you,  today  ot  tomorrow  or  on 
Sund.iy.  It  was  a  bad  time  she  took  for 
telling  me  that,  it  was  shuttinig  the  door 
after  the  house  was  robbed. 

"You  have  taken  the  East  from  me 
you  have  taken  the  West  from  me  vou 
have  taken  what  is  before  me  and  what 
is  behind  me;  you  have  taken  the  moon 
you  have  taken  the  sun  from  me  and 
liny  fear  is  great  you  have  taken'  God 
from  me." 


[  We  are  told  of  IhVe  girls' who"  "spoke 
with  a  delicate  exotic  intonation  that 
was  full  of  charm,"  who  spoke  in  a 
J  sort  of  chant.  On  Aranmor  he  noticed 
among  the  groups  of  girls  "a  beautiful 
oval  face  with  the  singularly  spiritual 
expression  that  is  so  marked  in  one 
type  of  the  West  Ireland  women.  Later 
in  the  day,  as  the  old  man  talked  con- 
tinually of  the  fairies  and  the  women 
they  have  taken,  it  seemed  that  there 
was  a  possible  link  between  the  wild 
mythology  that  is  acepted  on  the  isl- 
ands and  the  strange  beauty  of  the 
women."  On  Inishmaan  the  simplicity 
and  unity  of  the  dress  increased  the 
local  air  of  beauty.  "The  women  wear 
Jed  petticoats  and  jackets  of  the  island 
v.ool  stained  with  madder,  to  which 
they  usually  add  a  plaid  shawl  twisted 
:ound  their  chests  and  tied  at  their 
back."  When  it  rsined  they  threw  an- 
other petticoat  over  their  heads,  or,  if 
they  were  young,  they  used  a  heavy 
shawl  or  men's  waistcoats  buttoned 
round  their  bodies.  "Their  skirts  do 
not  come  much  below  the  knee,  and 
Ehow  their  powerful  legs  in  the  heavy 
indigo  stockings  with  which  they  are  all 
provided." 

The  women  and  girls,  when  they  had 
no  men  with  them,  would  try  to  make 
fun  with  Synge. 

"  'Is  it  tired  you  are,  stranger?'  sa'd 
one  girl  «  *  *  'Bedad,  it  is  no'  little 
girl,'  I  answered  in  Gaelic,  Tt  is  'lonely 
I  am.'  'Here  is  my  little  sister,  strang- 
er, who  will  give  you  her  arm  '  \ nd 
so  it  went.  Quiet  as  these  women  are 
on  ordinary  occasions,  when  two  or 
three  of  them  are  gathered  together  in 
their  holiday  petticoats  and  shawls 
they  are  as  wild  and  capricious  as  the 
women  who  live  in  towns." 

Synge  wrote  more  than  once  of  the 
exquisite  intonation  of  these  wora°n 
who  brood  and  coo  over  every  syllable' 
And  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  sav' 
The  women  of  this  island  are  before 
conventionality  and  share  some  of  the 
iberal  features  that  are  thought  pecu- 
liar to  the  women  of  Paris  and  New 

?Z  ,n      ?  °S  th6m  are  t0°  c°ntented  j 
and  too  sturdy  to  have  more  than  a! 
decorative  interest  but  there  are  others  j 
full  of  curious  individuality."    Lest  he 
might  be  misunderstood  he  wrote  on  the 
next  page:    "The  direct  sexual  insUncts 
are  not  weak  on  the  island    but  they 
are  so  subordinated  to  the  instincts  of 
the  family  that  they  rarely  lead  to  ir- 
regularity.   The  life  here  is  still  It  an 
almost  patriarchal  stage,  and  the  people 
as   nearly   as   far  from    the  romantic 
moods  of  love  as  they  are  from  th»  ™ 
nulsive  life  nf  th„  „„t.._.  ,.r  om  the  -m" 


pulsive  life  of  the  saVage.' 

je's 
Strange 


Synge's  It    was   on    one  of 

these  islands  that  Synge 
got    the    idea    of  his 
Dialogue  grim    "Riders    to  the 
Sea."      He  heard  of  a  man  washed, 
|  ashore,    and   islanders   endeavoring  to' 
identify  him.     An  islander  had  been' 
drowned  about  the  same  time.  "Tonight' 

t^'t„Were  ™turninZ  fr°m  the  slip  we' 
rnet  the  mother  of  the  man  who  was 
drowned  from  this  island,  still  weeping 
|  and   looking  out  over  the  sea.  She 
i  stopped  the  people  who  had  come  over 
from  the  south  island  to  ask  them  with 
;  a  terrified  whisper  what  is  thought  over 
there.   Later  in  the  evening  when  I  was 
[  anting  in  one  of  the  cottages  the  sister 
i  of  the  dead  man  came  in  through  the 
'  rain  with  her  infant    and  there  was"  a 
Jong  talk  about  the  rumors  that  had 
come   in.    She  pieced   together  all  she 
could  remember  about  his  clothes  and 
what  his  purse  was  like,  and  where  he 
had  got  it,  and  the  same  for  his  to- 
bacco box  and  his  stockings.   In  the  end 
tnere  seemed  little  doubt  that  it  was 
her  brother.    'Ah,'  she  said    "It's  Mike 
sure  enough,  and  please  God  they'll  gi've 
hin;  a  decent  burial.'    Then  she  began 
to    keen   slowly   to  herself.      She  had 
loose,  yellow  hair  plastered  round  her 
head  with  the  rain,  and  as  she  sat  by 
the  door  sucking  her  infant,  she  seemed 
like  a  type  of  the  women's  life  upon  the 
island." 

Here  is  the  embryo  of  "Riders  to  the 
Sea,"  but  did  Synge  ever  hear  wom- 
an's or  man's  speech  on  the  Aran  islands 
that  suggested  some  of  the  wonderfully 
poetic  lines  in  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,"  the  scene  of  which  is 
in  Mayo? 

Christy  says  he  was  born  lonesome, 
'lonesome  as  the  moon  of  dawn."  How 
he  makes  love!    "I  squeezing  kisses  on 
your  puckered  lips  till  I'd  feel  a  kind  of 


)  cTn__  Synge  that  he  invented, 
'  *       or  discovered  rather,  "a 

Ground  new  form  of  English 
prose  of  strange  and  haunting  beauty, 
to  have  revived  the  drama  in  realistic 
form,  yet  with  full  attention  to  charm 
and  dramatic  truth,  to  have  outlined 
a  theory  of  poetic  material,  and  to 
i  have  accomplished  a  few  things  that 
put  him  indisputably  among  the  artists 
of  this  century."  His  dialogue,  they  all 
say,  was  borrowed  direct  from  the  coun- 
try people  of  Ireland.  "I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge,"  he  said  in  the  preface  to 
his  mcst  celebrated  play,  "how  much  I 
owe  to  the  fr.'k  imagination  of  these  j 
ifine  people,"  and  he  said  in  the  same  I 
preface:   "All   art   is  a  collaboration." 

•  But  this  particular  collaboration  with 
Irish  peasantry  had  this  disadvantage: 

!  with  the  exception  of  "Riders  to  the 
J  Sea,''  which  is  universal,  the  other 
plays  are  so  essentially  Irish  that  they 
i  must  be  acted  by  Irish  comedians,  and 
•ome  insist,  to  Irish  people,  if  there  is 
to  be  full  effect. 

Yet  the  characters  in  "The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World"  and  "The  Tinker's 
Wedding"  are  a  sorry,  besotted  lot,  men 
and  women,  and  the  plays  are  as  terri- 
,  ble  an  indictment  against  the  Ireland  of 

•  today  as  is  Mr.  George  Moore's  volume  of 
stories,  "The  Unfilled  Field."    If  Synge 

!  knew  them  on  the  Aran  islands,  he  did 
not  describe  them  in  his  book.  This 
book  is  indescribably  gray.  And  as 
,  reading  Thoreau's  "Cape  Cod"  you  un- 
consciously try  to  wipe  sand  off  the 
pages  as  you  turn  them;  or  see  mists 
arise  and  a  funeral  show  ,with  your 
own  face  that  of  the  corpse  as  you 
dream  over  Alexander  Smith's  "Sum- 
mer in  Skye,"  so  reading  "The  Aran 
Islands"  you  smell  kelp  and  brine  and 
see  "old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy 
waste."  But  the  islanders  themselves, 
though  they  gladly  hide  any  one  rebel- 
lious to  the  law,  are  not  portrayed  as 
the  seemingly  rubbishy  lot  in  Synge's 
plays. 

The  Irish  themselves  shrieked  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth  in  Dublin  when 
"The  Playboy"  was  first  performed 
there.  The  Freeman's  Journal  called 
the  comedy  "a  gross  and  wanton  insult 
to  the  Irish  people,"  and  "calumny  gone 
raving  mad,"  while  the  Evening  Tele- 
graph  said  "the  hideous  caricature  would 
be  slanderous  of  a  Kaffir  kraal."  But  | 
there  were  a  few  stanch  defenders,  and  j 
Mr.  Yeats  maintained  that  the  hissers  at  I 
the  performance  were  no  regular  part 
of  the  audience,  but  members  of  parties 
and  societies  whose  main  interests  were 
politcal.  "Nearly  all  strong  and  strange 
writing  is  attacked  on  its  appearance,' 
and  those  who  press  it  upon  the  world 
may  not  cease  from  pressing  it,  for  their 
justification  is  its  ultimate  acceptance." 

So,  too,  the  "Tinker's  Wedding"  was 
hissed  even  in  London,  when  the  come- 
dians were  English,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  discomfiture  of  the  rascally 
priest. 
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father.     He   boasts  of   the  deed   it,  , 

shebeen  where  he  fs  drinkin?  and  the 
landlord's  daughter  admire-  him  for  it  I 
and  falls  in  love  with  him.  H»  goes 
about  the  country  bragging  of  his 
prowess,  just  as  Baudelaire,  to  make  the 
bourgeois  sit  up,  once  began  a  story  in 
I  a  Parisian  cafe,  by  shouting,  "After  I 
!  had  killed  my  poor  father."  Christy  is 
the  idol  of  the  region  and  all  the  women 
are  dying  for  the  love  of  him,  and  one, 
a  widow  of  30,  who  had  murdered  her 
husband,  entreats  him  to  share  her  cot- 
tage. But  the  old  father  turns  up  with 
|  a  bandaged  head,  and  the  people  turn 
|On  Christy  and  revile  him.  He  rushes 
at  the  old  man,  drives  him  from  the 
house,  and  is  supposed  to  make  another 
murderous  attack.  The  young  widow's 
love  revives.  Christy  is  awkward  or 
faint-hearted  in  his  second  murderous 
attempt,  for  the  old  man,  hardheaded 
and  persistent,  comes  in  again,  and  the 
two  depart  together,  while  Pegeen,  the 
landlord's  daughter,  wails:  "Oh'  my 
grief!  I've  lost  him  surely!  I've  lost 
the  only  playboy  of  the  western 
world !" 

There  are  other  characters  in  this 
comedy  who  certainly  are  not  amiable, 
as  the  men  that  pelted  a  maniac  with 
stones  until  he  jumped  into  the  sea;  as 
Pegeen's  former  lover,  who  got  six 
months  for  maiming  ewes. 

In  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  we  meet  men 
and  women  that  Synge  knew  on  the 
Aran  Islands,  and  they  meet  death  as 
calmly  and  grimly  as  thev  pass  the 
days  of  life.  There  is  also  the  one  touch 
o-.  the  supernatural,  the  vision  of  the 
drowned  son  seen  by  the  mother,  dressed 
in  new,  fine  clothes  and  riding  behind 
his  brother,  about  to  die.  But  of ! 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  Mr.  O'Brien's 
preface  to  it,  I  shall  speak  next  Sunday 


One  of  three 
plays  performed  at 
the   Pioneer  Play- 


Besotted  It  has  also  been  said 

Men  and  that  Synge  was  nearer 
akin  to  Heine  than  any 
W  Omen  -^her  modern  authorhas 
been.  "He  had  Heine's  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  more  than  Heine's  passion  for 
reform  and  revolt."  This  comparison 
seems  to  me  far  fetched,  for  in  manner 
of  expression  the  two  are  far  apart. 
Many  talk  glibly  about  Heine,  who 
know  only  his  "Buch  der  Lieder,"  and 
in  English. 
Synge  revealed  his  own  ideas  about 

/ll-flma    in    tho   nepfflcd    tn    "T'np  Tin- 


On  the 
Aran 


There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  Synge's  "Aran 
Islands."  There  is  no  rec. 
Islands  ord  of  any  woman  that 
-ard  thu^  pouring  out  her  soul 


pity  for  the  Lord  God  all  ages  sitting 
lonesome  in  his  golden  chair;"  or  "gam- 
ing in  a  gap  of  sunshine,  with  yourself 
stretched  back  into  your  necklace,  in 
the  flowers  of  the  earth";  "Isn't  there 
the  light  of  seven  heavens  in  your  heart 
a'one,  the  way  you'll  b-a  an  angel's 
lamp  to  me  from  this  out,  and  I  abroad 
in  the  darkness,  spearing  salmons  in  the 
Owen  or  the  Carrowmore."  And  Mar- 
garet has  her  share:  "And  I  not  knowing 
at  all  there  was  the  like  of  you  drawing 
near,  like  the  stars  of  God";  "You  should 
nave  had  great  people  in  your  family, 
I'm  thinking,  with  the  little,  small  feet 
you  have,  and  you  with  a  kind  of  a 
quality  name,  the  like  of  what  you'd 
find  on  the  great  powers  and  potentates 
of  France  and  Spain."  And  when  Christy 
is  asked  by  Flaherty  where  he  killed 
his  father,  he  answers:  "Oh,  a  distant 
place,  master  of  the  house;  a  windy 
ccrner  of  high  distant  hills." 

Here  we  are  much  nearer  the  Aran 
h  s.ier  girl  unreported  by  Svnge  and 
possibly  i;>ia?ined  by  Yeats. 


the  drama  in  the  preface  to  "The  Tin- 
ker's Wedding,"  and  part  of  this  preface 
is  well  worth  pondering. 

"The  drama  is  made  serious— in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word— not  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  taken  up  with  prob- 
lems that  are  serious  in  themselves, 
but  by  the  degree  in  which  it  gives  the 
nourishment,  not  very  easy  to  define,  on 
which  our  imaginations  live.  We  should 
not  go  to  the  theatre  as  we  go  to  a 
chemist's,  or  a  dram  shop,  but  as  we  go 
to  a  dinner,  where  the  food  we  need  is 
taken  with  pleasure  and  excitement. 
This  was  nearly  always  so  in  Spain  and 
England  and  France  when  the  drama 
was  at  its  richest— the  infancy  and  de- 
cay of  the  drama  tend  to  be  didactic — but 
in  these  days  the  playhouse  is  too  often 
stocked  with  the  drugs  of  many  seedy 
problems,  or  with  the  absinthe  or  ver- 
mouth of  the  last  musical  comedy.  The 
drama,  like  the  symphony,  does  not 
teach  or  prove  anything.  Analysis  with 
their  problems  and  teachers  with  their 
systems,  are  soon  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  Galen — look  at 
Ibsen  and  the  Germans— but  the  best 
plays  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Moliere  can  no 
more  go  out  of  fashion  than  the  black- 
berries on  the  hedges." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  declares 
that  we  must  accept  the  characters  in 
Synge's  plays.  "In  spite  of  the  cruelty 
and  grossness  that  run  through  many 
\  of  the  plays,  one  cannot  feel  that  the  j 
persons  of  the  play  are  gross  or  cruel. 
These  qualities  are  but  the  shadows  in 
,  the  world  in  which  Synge  lived,  a  worlci 
whose  splendor  'was  almost  a  grief  of 
the  mind,'  a  world  more  splendid  for 
the  briefness  of  our  vision  of  it  and  the 
blackness  of  its  shadows."  This  is  im- 
pressive and  vague.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  the  tinker,  hie  doxy,  the  hideous  old 
woman  and  the  priest?  In  "The  Play- 
boy," the  hero,  Christopher,  is  a  lazy 
j  ruffian  who  thinks  he  has  killed  his  old 


"In 
the 

Workhonsp"  tne  ±Jloneer  Play- 
wonsnouse   ers.  matlnee  May  s 

was  so  important  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  thinks   no  theatrical  manager 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  "It. 
was  also  so  outspoken  that  it  will  no 
doubt  be  described  as  'vulgar'  and  'In 
bad  taste'  by  critics  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  refinement." 
"In  the  Workhouse"  is  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
j  garet  Wynne  Nevinson.    The  scene  is  a 
maternity  ward,  and  seven  mothers,  of 
I  whom  one  or  two  are  married,  diseusE 
the  "poor  law"  as  it  affects  women  who 
are  so  poor  that  they  are  obliged  to 
enter  the  workhouse  when  about  to  be 
confined.    The  married  ones  and  thoso 
who    hope    to'  be    married    are  there 
against  their  will.    The  "poor  law"  is 
less    of    a    burden    to    the    unmarried  , 
mother  than  to  the  "honest  woman  "  | 
One  has  five  children,  and  the  fattier  of  i 
each   pays  her   five   shillings  a  week 
She  has  a  steady  income  of  f65  a  year  i 
and  she  lets  lodgings  and  helps  "in  a  ! 
countess'  kitchen.    When  she  is  to  be- 1 
come  a  mother  she  takes  a  rest  in  the' 
workhouse,  and  when,  her  "trouble"  is  I 
over  she  can  go  home  and  take  her 
child  with  her.    "On  the  other  hand 
one  of  the  married  women  cannot  ~ei 
out,  although  she  is  a  dressmaKer  and 
can  therefore  earn  a  living,  and  has 
moreover,  a  sister  to  whom  she  can  go' 
and  who  will  make  a  home  for  her  and 
her  child.   And  the  reason  (according  to 
-Mrs.  Nevinson,)  why  she  cannot  get  out 
is  that  her  husband,  who  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for   her  being  there   and  Is 
himself  an  inmate,   has  no  desire  t> 
leave,  and  the  two,  being  'one  '  must 
I  so,  or  stay,  together.  As  the  unmarried 
j  ™?.the1r  of.  five  complacently  remarks, 
The  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  us  bad 
i  uns.'    And  the  result  of  the  genera! 
discussion  is  that  one  of  the  womer 
who  had  previously  been  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  married  next  day,  de- 
cides that,  on  the  whole,  she  will  b* 
better  off  as  she  is." 

This  pamphlet  play  attacks  not 
nnl1"^  bUu  a  ^™"°use  system. 
One  of  the  characters  is  an  idiot  girl 
who  croons  and  babbles  over  her  third 
baby,  "whose  father  she  does  not 
know,  any  more  .than  she  knows  the 
fathers  of  the  other  two,  or  what  has 
become  of  them  or  of  the  children 
except  that  they  were  all  named  Bill  » 
*J  fi1  MaU  Gazette  likens  "in 
the  ^  orkhouse"  to  certain  dramas  by 
Brieux,-  "which  plead  for  reform  by 
painting  a  terrible  and  perhaps  over- 
charged picture  of  things  as  thev 
are.  The  piece  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed and  Mrs.  Nevinson  was  called  out 
and  cheered.  1 


"Playing        Robert  Loraine  has  made 

with  3  hit  at  the  Comedy  Thea- 
tre,  London,  as  the  hero 
Fixe"  in  "Playing  with  Fire," 
produced  April  29.  The  comedy  is  an 
English  version  of  Franz  Molnar's  "Der 
Leibgardiat."  The  Daily  Telegraph  de- 
clares that  the  play  suggests  collabora- 
tion between  a  humbleadmirer  of  Ouida 
and  adevoted  student  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  farce.  The  style  shown  by  the 
anonymous  adapter  belongs  "to  the 
Ouica  element  in  the  play,  and  at  tinV^s 
transcends  its  great  exemplar  with  very 
entertaining  results.  There  was  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  wife  referred  to  a 
zaraba  of  'altar  rails'  as  protection 
agains  her  lover,  of  classic  perfection 
in  its  lond.  The  Ouida  spirit  also  r-or.- 
trtbutea  a  blindingjjiMferm  and  a  mc-th- 


III 


Bp*  °'  'ove-msklns  to  'vatch  and  some  I 
^Wlmonls   of    tin'    'ropii  a!  rococo  ge-\ 

Mr.  Lornlne  took  the  part  of  Longton, 
Ian  actor,  married  to  an  actress.  "And 
I  Off  tl le  stage  too  U  ey  were  always  act- 
ling  Their  intero  .rs,e  was  composed  of 
I  scraps  from  all  sort-;  of  scenes,  with  no 
(perceptible  connection.  They  were  nat-1 
urally  In  a  state  of  nervous  Irritability, 
enl  meed,  no  doubt,  by  the  garish  Jap- 
aneM>  decoration  of  their  flat."  Long- 
ton  srsw  Jeaiows^  and  Mrs.  Longton  re- 
ceived bouquets  and  anonymous  notes. 
She  saw  opportunities  for  acting  by  the, 
[hear: n.  It  was  her  husband  that  sent 
■  the  bouquet*.  "They  had,  you  see,  a  i 
•Inc.  r.    ,  j  ;ir..«.on  for  the  older  devices 

The  husband  pretends  to  go  to  Paris, 
but  he  returns  In  a  shrieking  uniform 
as  the  unknown  adorer.  Prince  Lorls,  a 
Russian.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Loralne's 
transformation  was  marvellous.  "Face, 
gait,  manner,  voice,  dialect,  all  are 
chanced  You  have  never  heard  a  for- 
eigner's English  better  managed  or 
more  adroitly  maintained." 

The  prince  meets  the  wife  in  an  opera 
box,  belonging  to  a  common  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton.  He  makes  wild 
love,  but  he  Is  repulsed,  until  his  vol- 
canic ardor  Is  rewarded.  She  cries. 
"Come  to  me  tomorrow.  At  half-past 
five." 

The  husband  returns  without  his  uni- 
form and  wig,  and  without  his  nose— 
"which,  indeed,  never  well  became  him." 
He  cross-examines  her  and  she  lies 
magnificently.  He  talks  of  the  opera 
and  the  prince,  and  she  threatens  him 
with  an  atrocious  vengeance  if  he  dares 
to  doubt  her.  But  he  disappears  for  a 
moment  and  puts  on  his  disguise.  There 
is  her  Prince  Loris.  And  now  the  wife 
laughs  and  says  she  knew  him  all  the 
time.  If  he  was  good  enough  actor  to 
play  the  lover,  she  was  good  enough  to 
play  the  consenting  wife.  "Besides, 
how  could  he  disguise  his  wonderful 
voice,  his  beautiful  eyes?"  When  the 
curtain  falls  they  are  ready  to  begin 
again  with  rapture.  "Nervous  irritabil- 
ity may  be  seen  in  the  offing.  In  all 
this  you  are  to  imagine  a  number  of 
familiar  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
traditional  weaknesses  of  the  actor's! 
profession.  And,  really,  they  are  quite 
appropriate  in  a  play  which  you  might 
like  to  take  as  a  vast,  elaborate  jibe  at 
the  conventions  of  stage  illusion.  But 
its  author  has  not  encouraged  us  to  sus- 
pect him  of  humor  on  that  scale."  Miss 
Alexandra  Carlisle  took  the  part  of  the 
wife. 


What 
Is 


A  new  edition  of 
John  Masefield's 
"Tragedy  of  Nan" 
Tragedy?  has  been  published 
.  by  Grant  Richards,  London,  and  in  the 
preface  Mr.  Mansfield  gives  this  defini- 
tion of  tragedy:  "Tragedy  at  its  best 
is  a  vision  of  the  heart  of  life.  The 
heart  of  life  can  only  be  laid  bare  in 
the  agony  and  exultation  of  dreadful 
acts.  The  vision  of  agony,  or  spiritual 
contest,  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  dying  personality,  is  exulting  and 
cleansing.  It  is  only  by  such  vision 
that  a  multitude  can  be  brought  to  the 
passionate  knowledge  of  things  exulting 
and  eternal.  Commonplace  people  dis- 
like tragedy,  because  they  dare  not 
suffer  and  cannot  exult.  The  truth  and 
rapture  of  man  are  holy  things,  not 
Ughtly  to  be  scorned.  A  carelessness  of 
life  and  beauty  marks  the  glutton,  the 
idler  and  the  fool  in  their  deatny  path 
across  history."  This  leads  "H.  M.  W." 
to  say  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "It  will 
be  observed  that  this  view  of  tragedy 
^dispenses  with  the  old  necessary  quali- 
ties of  a  grave  and  dignified  diction— 
by  which  verse  has  generally  been  un- ', 
derstood— and  an  impressive  and  stately  J 
movement,  and  asks  no  more  than  a 
laying  bare  of  the  heart  of  life  in  the 
agony  and  exultation  of  dreadful  acts. 
And  yet  it  is  not  so  new  as  It  sounds. 
About  5CW  years  ago  '  one  Geoffrey 
JChaucer  wrote: 

I  Tragedie  is  for  to  seyn  a  certain  storle 
K  Of  him  that  stood  in  great  pro6peritIe, 
I    Ami  is  yf alien  out  of  high  degree 
Into  miserle  and  endeth  wretchediie 
And  they  ben  versified  comounly  •  •  • 
•    In  pro9e  een  ben  endyted  many  con. 
"After  all,  and  in  spite  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ra cine,  Mr.  Masefield  is  not  so  very 
far  behind  Chaucer  In  his  definition  of 

the  highest  form  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion." 

TO  A  FAIR  MUSICIAN. 
The  London   Chronicle  published  this 
pathetic  poem. 

(While  it  !s  excellent  for  purposes  of 
piano-playing  to  have  a  giant's  strength. 
It  Is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.— 
;Mr.  J.  Alfred  Johnstone.) 

|  Whenever  you  may  play. 
•     Though  I  to  my  distress  sit 
A  rod  or  more  away, 
I  do  but  know 
Portleslmo. 
|      But  feebly  can  express  tt. 

n  To  that  small  Illy  hand 
i     What  pains  doth  suffering  man  owe? 
Far  more  than  Teuton  band 
With   tubes  of  brass 
Stirs,    you.  alas! 
Rouse  with  that  banged  piano. 

I 

Grant  me  one  little  thing — 

I  soothly  can't  require  less — 
Pray.  play,  soft-pedalling. 

With  notes,  wrapped  round 
To  chuck  all  sound. 
An  Instrument  that's  wireless. 


•hi  oh 

t,  ,    the  heroine  kills  the  sav- 

Personal       .  . 

age  tyrant  was  performed 
Notes     lately    nt    the  Saratoff 
Theatre,  St  Petersburg.  The  tyrant  and 
the  heroine  were  husband  and  wife  in1 
private  life  and  the  latter,  who  was 
having  an   affair  with  the  actor  who 
took  the  part  of  lover,  drew  a  revolver! 
on  the  tyrant  and  shot  him  dead.  She/ 
then   attempted   to   kill   herself.  The( 
spectators   who   at  first  thought  it  was 
all  in  the  play,  were  frightened  at  the 
plght  of  blood,  and  left  the  theatre  in1 
disorder. 

Joseph  Bonnet  was  chosen  unanimous- 
ly to  succeed  the  late  Alexandre  Gull-  j 
mant  as  organist  ot  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory concerts. 

Gabriel  d'Annunzio  has  been  asked  to 
write  a  libretto  for  Richard  Strauss. 

"H.  M.  W.,"  a  London  dramatic 
critic,  wishes  somebody  would  trans- 
late into  English  the  drama  "Puis- 
sance de  Rol"  which  has  been  crowd- 
ing the  Theatre  Royal  In  Copenhagen. 
"It  Is  a  play  of  political  life,  depict- 
ing the  rivalries  and  corruption  of 
party  leaders  and  the  patriotism  of  a 
constitutional  king,  who,  in  the  end, 
falls  a  victim  at  the  hands  of  the  pop- 
ulace as  the  result  of  the  faithlessness 
of  his  ministers." 

The  Referee  said  of  Miss  Alice  Cory, 
who  gave  a  song  recital  In  London: 
"This  lady  is  an  American  mezzo  so- 
prano who  would  profit  by  frequent- 
ing London  concert  rooms  this  season 
and  studying  in  London."  By  fre- 
quenting these  concert  rooms  she 
would  certainly  find  shocking  exam- 
ples. The  Londoners  have  a  pathetic 
belief  in  the  supremacy  of  certain 
singers  who,  visiting  the  United 
States,  are  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Van  Dyck  gave  a  concert  in  Lon-! 
don  May  6.  "Of  course  the  curious  style 
cf  his  singing  is  hardly  best  heard  in 
so  different  a  branch  of  the  art  from 
that  of  opera.  On  the  stage  the  range 
of  extremes  in  vocal  color  and  dynamic 
force  can  carry  far  more  weight  than  in 
the  intimate  domain  of  the  lieder,  for 
the  latter  certainly  suffers  by  the  want 
of  a  more  evenly  sustained  style.  Tet 
Mr.  Van  Dyck  has  so  strong  a  person- 
ality and  sings  with  such  conviction 
that  his  interpretations  have  a  decided 
attraction  of  their  own.  To  realize  this 
It  must  be  admitted  that  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  occasional  lapses  in  in- 
tonation, an  old  fault  with  Mr.  Van 
Dyck,  and  the  excessive  color  contrasts 
already  mentioned." 

Mr.  Mijatovitch  told  a  London  re- 
porter that  the  Albanians  are  physically 
the  finest  race  in  Europe.  "Their 
women  are  handsome,  with  dark  hair, 
though  their  eyes  are  sometimes  gray. 
To  see  them  walk  is  a  delight.  We  like 
to  see  the  ballet  at  home.  The  first 
time  I  saw  the  Albanians  walk  gave 
me  just  the  same  pleasure.  Their  move- 
ments are  so  graceful,  elegance  and 
strength  together." 

Miss  Fanny  Lott  of  Boston  was  warm- 
ly praised  by  her  critics  for  her  per- 
formance of  Leonora  in  "La  Forza  del  I 
Destlno."  and  of  Gioconda  in  Ponchiel- 
li's  opera  at  Molpetta  last  month. 

Discussing  the  question  when  the 
waltz  made  its  first  appearance  in  Eng- ' 
land,  the  London  Chronicle  says  it  was 
some  time  before  it  really  became  a 
popular  dance.  Miss  Mltford  abused  it' 
in  1S14:  "In  addition  to  the  obvious1 
reasons  which  all  women  ought  to  have ' 
for  disliking  It,  I  cannot  perceive  its 
much-vaunted  graces.  What  beauty  can 
there  be  in  a  series  of  dizzying  evolu- 
tions, of  which  the  wearisome  monotony 
banishes  all  the  tricksy  fancies  of  the 
poetry  of  motion  and  conveys  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  idea  of  a| 
parcel  of  teetotums  set  a-spinning  for 
their  amusement."  Byron's  famous 
"Waltz:  An  Apostrophic  Poem,"  was 
written  in  1812  and  published  anony- 
mously  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 

Abelardo  Albisi,  the  first  flute  of  the , 
Scala  orchestra  in  Milan,  after  experi- 
menting for  many  years,  has  perfected 
a  bass  flute  invented  by  him.    He  calls 
it,  or  someone  gave  it  the  name,  "Al-  . 
bisiphon."    The  Signale.   thinking  that  | 
if  the  second  "i"  were  spelled  "y"  there 
might  be  a  sad  mistake  in  ordering  the 
article,  prefers  "bass  flute." 

Richard  Strauss'  piano  music  for  the 
recitation  of  Uhland's  "Das  Schloss  am 
Meere"  has  at  last  been  published.  It 
was  composed  in  1899  and  has  been 
given  occasionally  from  manuscript  by 
Von  Possart  and  Waldemar  Staege- 
mann.  The  music  is  described  as  simple 
and  effective. 

Miss  Magdalen  S.  Worden's  "Celtic 
Song  Cycle"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  May  15  at  Quincy  by  Miss  James 
H.  Slade,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child, 
B.  E.  Berry  and  L.  Schalk. 


Futurists 
to  the 


The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Dai- 
ly Telegraph  (Lon- 
DramatistS  don)  wrote:  "Our 
old  friends,  the  Futurists,  who,  in  the 
name  ot  a  new  and  virile  art.  want  to 
pull  down  every  statue,  burn  every 
picture,  and,  in  particular,  to  throw 
all  the  buildings  of  Venice  into  the  la- 
goon, are  'manifesting'  again.  Sig.  F. 
T.  Marineiti,  their  leader,  Issues  a 
fresh  declaration,  addressed  this  time 
to  dramatists.  His  main  principles  for 
the  writing  of  plays  are  contempt  for 
audiences  and  loathing  for  success.' 
All  drama  must  be  modern.  Modern 


uma  mu si "e*p?ess  The  ;-reat  T*i  — i$i 
dream,,  which  is  suggested  bv  o     hi  h 
strung  contemporary,   viz. : '  "Life,  with 

£  'dom.nVr^'  °"  Water  and  *» 
air  dominated  by  steam  and  electric- 

auTmnthennno0rre'  *i»*«c  art  must  not 
attempt   photographic   psychology  but 
an  intoxicating  synthesis  of  liffin  its 
significant   and    typical  developments" 
Hs  urees  upon  authors  of  'Intoxicating 
syntheses'  that  they  must  not  expect! 
t  i  c«t  rich,  and  denounces  the  idea  of  I, 
getting   rich   as    the   obsession    which  ' 
preys  upon  modern  dramatists.  Finally, 
SIk      Marinetti    inveighs    against  the 
monstrous  habit  of  clapping  and  cheer- 
ing in  theatres:    'We  mean,'  he  adds, 
'to  teach  authors  and  actors  the  volup- 
tuousness of  being    hissed.'     This  pe- 
culiarly ecstatic  joy  he  has  himself,  he 
tells  us.  often  tasted  with  delight.  'I 
have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  genius,  frequently  boohed  and 
hissed  by  the  audiences  of  France  and 
Italy,  runs  no  risk' of  ever  being  buried 
beneath  dull  and  heavy  plaudits."  This 
personal  touch  appears  to  be  the  most 
really  philosophical  part  of  the  Futurist 
philosophy." 

Pavlova  Thls  reminds  me  that 

the  Daily  Telegraph  pub. 
in  llshed  a  wild  rhapsody 

London  over   Miss   Pavlova  the 
first  of  the  month. 

'There  is  no  one  like  Pavlova.  We ' 
have  seen  dancers  of  rare  imagination,  i 
dancers  of  an  invincible  charm,  of  de-  i 
llclous  grace,  of  an  amazing  technical 
skill.  'Few  compass  one  whate'er  their 
gifts  may  be.'  Mile.  Pavlova  Is  su- 
preme In  all.  She  can  do  everything 
that  the  queens  of  technique  do,  and 
do  it  with  more  beauty.  She  ventures 
far  beyond  any  triumph  that  technique 
could  ever  win  and  she  makes  an  un- 
challenged, unchallengeable  masterpiece 
of  dancing,  no  more  to  be  described 
than  a  great  picture  is  to  be  put  into 
words.  The  delight,  the  glory,  the  love- 
liness of  motion  in  her  dance  to  the 
Rubinstein  valse,  In  her  Bacchanale  to 
Glazounoff's  music  are  to  be  seen  and 
ielt,  not  written  about.  Perfect  ex- 
pression in  any  art  is  not  to  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  another. 

"The  world  has  mourned  and  trembled 
at  he  tragic  news  that  Mile.  Pavlova 
and  M.  Mordkin  would  not  dance  to- 
gether. But  now  that  awful  discord  is 
composed,  'The  world's  great  age  be- 
gins anew,  the  golden  years  return.' 
That  Is  to  say,  you  may  go  to  the 
palace  when  you  will  and  see  them  to- 
gether in  the  Bacchanale.  A  prince  o£ 
the  Renaissance  would  doubtless  have 
ordered  a  public  thanksgiving.  We  can 
at  least  make  a  private  joyful  noise 
from  our  stall.  For  they  are  at  their 
best  together,  and  their  best.  Is  the 
most  delicious  dancing  in  the  world.  You 
may  have  little  admiration  to  spare  for 
male  dancers.  But  M.  Mordkin  will  per- 
suade you  to  change  your  mind.  His 
natural  magnificence,  his  finely  de- 
signed costumes,  his  skill,  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  his  dancing  charm  you  away 
into  the  Greek  world,  where  the  beauty 
of  movement  was  as  great  a  delight  as 
any  in  life. 

"Their  Bacchic  dance,  of  course,  is 
the  greatest  thing  they  have  given  us 
yet.  Unless  memory  plays  strange 
tricks,  it  was  not  at  its  first  coming — 
though  even  then  admiration  grew  in- 
to incoherence— one-half  so  wonderful 
as  now.  When  they  rush  on  together, 
nymph  and  faun  beneath  that  flaming 
veil,  is  it  possible  that  ever  before  was 
there  such  a  glorious  frenzy,  such  an 
inspiration  of  wild  life?  The  splendid 
tumult  of  it  all,  the  mad  delight  in 
power,  the  divine  intoxication  with  the 
wonder  of  the  world— was  that  ever  so 
vivid,  ever  with  such  a  thrill.  There 
is  all  the  spirit  of  the  strange  mad  boy 
god  Dlonysius  here.  The  dance  koes  to 
one  of  those  fantastic  quivering  cho- 
ruses from  the  'Bacchae,'  or  if  you  want 
a  likeness  In  something  of  our  own 
time  it  has  the  swiftness  and  fire  of  the 
great  thing  in  Atalanta,  'When  the 
hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces.'| 
And  for  all  its  fierce  ecstacy  it  has  thej 
crystal  perfection  of  such  a  lyric  as 
that. 

"But  the  Bacchanale  Is  not  all.  You 
will  not  easily  forget  the  two  in  that 
Chopin  valse.  Mile.  Pavlova  wears 
the  ballet  costume,  and  M.  Mordkin  is 
In  something  that  might  as  well  be 
early  Victorian  as  anything  else.  But 
the  dance  is  a  crystallization  of  the 
mannered  grace  and  sentiment  of  the 
18th  century— a  Greuze  or  a  Fragonard 
in  terms  of  dance— a  thing  wonderfully 
finished,  delicate,  of  far-sought  design, 
and  with  a  faint,  subtle,  sensuoas  ap- 
peal. Then  there  is  Mile.  Pavlova 
alone  in  her  swan  dance  to  Saint-Saens, 
a  lovely,  languishing  thing  of  slow  and 
studied  beauty.  You  will  And  no  such 
chance  to  admire  the  infinite  detail  of 
her  art,  the  minute  changes  of  gesture 
and  pose  and  expression  that  make  up 
its  consummate  achievement.  For  a 
contrast  watch  the  careless,  fluttering 
grace  of  her  in  'Papillons,'  the  gayest 
dance  that  she  gives.  Behind  all  the 
rest  Is  a  full,  rich  life.  This  is  all  light 
laughter.  For  her  comrade  there  is  a 
wonderful  Greek  dance  of  a  faun  ex- 
ultant, a  creature  hardly  human,  just 
joy  and  joy,  and  again  joy,  without  a  I 
thought  of  any  of  the  burden  of  man- 
kind. And  as  at  the  end  of  it  all  Mile. 
Pavlova  is  careful  to  bring  on  all  her  | 
company  to  share  the  applause,  let  us 
not  forget  gratitude  for  the  delicious 
Rhapsodie  Hongrolse  that  they  give  us." 

And  this  in  the  «ity  where  Miss  Genee 
has  long  reigned  supreme) 


London  «'ss  Marie  Tern- 

Theatres  pes'  appeared 

a     very  poor" 

and  Concerts  sketch,  "The 

Shearing  of  Samson,"  May  8,  at  the 
Hippodrome.  She  sang  several  songs. 
At  the  same  house  the  dancing  "proved 
once  more  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  of  the  kind  lately  seen  in  Lon- 
don." 

The  Sicilians,  with  Grasso  and  Signo- 
ra  Bragaglla  at  the  head,  have  been 
giving  remarkable  performances  of  con- 
densed dramas. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Albert 
Spalding,  who  gave  his  second  violin 
recital:  "He  is  a  very  accomplished 
performer;  if  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
his  playing  does  not  Interest  much  be- 
yond the  attraction  of  a  steady,  pure 
tone  and  the  execution  of  any  difficul- 
ties which  may  come  to  hand  with  sure- 
ty and  a  sense  of  ease." 

"A  Fool  There  Was,"  transferred  to 
the  Aldwyck  Theatre,  with  Miss  Kath- 
erlne  Kaelred  as  the  The  Woman,  Is  | 
drawing  well. 

A  German  Volks  theatre  has  been 
founded  in  London.  The  first  per- 
formance will  be  given  tonight  when' 
Philllppl's  "Das  Arbe"  will  be  played. 
The  Volks  theatre  will  be  in  the  nat- 
ure of  a  club.  No  money  will  be 
taken  at  the  doors.  The  cost  of 
membership  will  be  one  shilling  to 
four  shillings,  according  to  the  seats, 
for  at  least  six  penormances  In  the 
year.  J.  T.  Grein,  who  founded  the 
Deutscher  Theatre  in  London  In  1900, 
Is  the  honorary  president. 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann's  new  song- 
cycle,  "Prairie  Pictures,"  was  pro- 
duced at  Miss  Palgrave  Turner's  con- 
cert, April  27.  It  is  said  that  the 
composer  was  thus  "moved  to  activ- 
ity by  her  becoming  Intimate  with 
the  folk-songs  of  the  North  American 
Indians  during  her  recent  tour  in 
their  localities.  If  the  new  song-cycle 
does  not  add  to  the  fame  of  the  com- 
poser It  provides  amateurs  with  some 
i  agreeable  songs  with  uncommon 
'  words." 

'Baron  Trench"  has  been  fatted  and, 
as  the  English  say,  is  now  "going 
strong." 

Arnold  Bennett's  comedy.  "The  Honey- 
moon," will  be  produced  by  Messrs. 
Vedrenne  and  Eudie.  It  will  probably 
be  unlike  John  Tobln's  comedy  with  the 
same  title. 

The  London  Times,  speaking  of  the 
Sicilians  in  Guimera's  "Feudalismo," 
given  in  condensed  form  at  the  Hippo- 
drome May  4 :  "Signora  Bragaglia  can 
express  a  woman's  agony  and  despair 
more  naturally  and  with  greater  effect 
than  any  actress  now  on  the  London 
stage,  and  Grasso  needs  not  to  bite  the 
throat  of  his  mortal  enemy  to  make  one 
feel  the  elemental  fury  of  which  south- 
ern blood  Is  capable  as  well  as  the  in- 
tense torture  from  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing." 

Mme.  Jomelli,  who  gave  a  song  recital 
In  London  May  2,  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  zeal  of  her  press  agent. 
The  Dally  Telegraph  began  its  review: 
"If  artists  were  only  wise  they  would 
beware  of  the  'puff  preliminary'  and  en- 
join discretion  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  heralding  their  appearance 
in  various  cities.  When  a  program  book 
informs  us  that  a  singer  'helped  to 
maker  Oscar  Hammerstein's  first  season 
of  opera  in  New  York  the  talk  of  the 
music  world,"  and  asserts,  moreover, 
that  the  self-same  operatic  star  pos- 
sesses 'a  presence  that  never  failed  to 
charm,  and  an  art  well-nigh  impec- 
cable.' one  of  two  things  is  bound  to 
happen.  Either  the  reader  will  expect 
too  much  or  he  will  be  prejudiced  In 
the  opposite  direction."  The  Telegraph 
added  that  Mme.  Jomelli  is  really  an 
accomplished  and  well  endowed  artist. 
Her  voice  "is  remarkable  for  its  power 
in  the  high  register;  indeed,  she  was  in- 
clined yesterday  too  frequently  to  re- 
mind her  hearers  of  the  fact."  Her 
technic  was  praised,  although  one  felt 
here  and  there  that  in  between  the  two 
extremes  of  forte  and  piano  the  singer 
might  have  commanded  a  greater  va- 
riety of  tone-color.    It  was  a  pity  that 

her  program  was  not  of  more  level  in-  ! 
terest.  From  the  examples  of  Debussy, 
Duparc  and  other  French  composers 
who  figured  in  her  first  group  it  was  a 
sad  falling-off  to  most  of  the  songs  in 
her  second,  particularly  those  sung  in  | 
English— some  of  them  of  American 
origin." 


Notes 
About 
Opera 


One  of  the  Sonzogno 
prize  takers,  Lorenzo 
Filiasi,  whose  "Manuel 
a  Menendez"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Milan, 
ventured  to  produce  his  "Flor  di  Neve'" 
at  the  Scala  and  this  second  opera 
failed  dismally.  The  libretto,  based 
on  a  dull  novel  by  the  Countess  Can- 
tacuzene.  Is  described  as  "detestable.'' 
II  Mondo  Artlstico  complains  apropos 
of  this  failure  that  important  opera 
houses  like  the  Scala  are  opened  too 
easily  to  young  composers. 

Alfredo  Cuscina  set  music  to  an 
opera  In  two  acts,  "Radda,"  founded 
on  one  of  Gorki's  "Tales  of  the 
Steppes,"  and  the  opera  was  produced 
at  Messina. 

A  cycle  of  musical  comedies  and 
operas  bouffes  will  be  performed  at 
the  Kuenstler  Theatre,-  Munich,  be- 
ginning June  30.  The  cycle  will  open 
with  Offenbach's  "La  Belle  Hclene." 
There  will  be  two  first  performances:] 


_ouche  and  tJiat  of  "Cherchez  !a 
•emme"  by  Ralph  Bcnatzky.  There 
V'U  be  a  second  cycle  in  September, 
'»en  the  prices  will  be  lower, 
i  Mme.  Ktrkby-Lunn  Is  so  great  a  favor- 
11  London  that  any  adverse  criti-, 
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TIMEBEATERS  AND  INTERPRETERS. 


The  death  of  Gustav  Mahler  has  been  the  pretext  for  comment  on 

liw^  ™usti surprise  her.  Yet  the  Pall;  the  "exorbitant"  sums  that  are  now  paid  to  conductors  of  opera  or  sym- 
flJMail  Gazette  would  not  have  her  Tar-'      «.  •  -i  . 

'phony  orchestras.    It  is  said  that  Mahler  received  $30,000  for  his  sea- 


Imen.  "She  sings  the  music  beautifully, 
land  the  lovely  quality  of  her  voice  Is 
[heard  therein  to  great  advantage,  more- 
over in  her  acting  she  shows  an  Intelli- 
gent conscientiousness  which  is  further 
hiarked  by  ease  and  a  matured  style, 
let  the  impersonation  fails  because  of 
the  lack  of  personal  magnetism.  Mme. 
[\unn  is  not  able  here,  as  in  other  things, 
iO  convey  the  temperamental  character- 
istics, and  in  consequence  the  whole 
effect  is  somewhat  studied  clever  but 
without  the  right  appeal." 


News 
from 


A  chorus  for  male 
voices  by  Anton  Bruck- 
ner was  recently  per- 
formed  at  Vienna  for  the 

Vienna  first  time    The  text  ls 

by  von  der  Mattlg  and  is  entitled 
"Night  Enchantment."  The  chorus  was 
composed  in  187S  and  is  said  to  be  of 
Jhigh  worth. 

Liszt's  second  "Mephisto  Waltz"  has 
been  performed  at  Vienna  by  the  Vin- 
cent Society,  led  by  Ferdinand  Lodue. 
The  first  Mephisto  Waltz  is  well  kndwn 
here.  The  second  was  brought  outl  in 
Budapest  in  1SS1.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Saint-Saens  and  has  been  characterized 
as  a  waltz  in  augmented  seconds,  [it 
was  composed  in  1880  at  Rome  for  the 
piano  and  orchestrated  in  Hungary  the  1 
next  year.  "This  sort  of  a  waltz  does 
not  take  place  in  a  village  tavern,  but 
toward  the  hills  not  far  from  Parnas- 
sus the  dancers  are  attracted  by  the  I 
rhythm.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  this  musical  Incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  waltz  is  made  to  ennoble 
iemons  or  degrade  demigods."  Liszt 
wrote  a  third  Mephisto  waltz  for  the  i 
3iano  and  a  fourth,  still  in  manuscript, 
"or  the  same  instrument. 


1 . 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that  Fred- 
rick P.  Vinton  was  looking  at  the 
xhibition  of  pictures  by  Philip  L. 
■lale  and  speaking  discriminatingly 
nd  generously    about    them.  Mr. 
rinton  belonged  to  the  old  school, 
et  he  was  quick  to  appreciate  both 
he  good  qualities  and  the  extravaT 
fancies  of  ultra-moderns.     In  con- 
'ersation  he  had  the  gift  of  explain- 
ng  to  a  layman  why  a  picture  was 
ood  or  bad  without  the  use  of  tech- 
lieal  terms  or  studio  slang.    It  is  a 
)ity  that  he  did  not  write  about  the 
rt  he  loved  and  adorned,  for  he  ex- 
ressed  himself  clearly  and  had  a 
retty  wit.    Those  who  have  heard 
-lim  read  a  paper  at  a  dinner,  or 
peak  in  answer  to  a  toast,  admired 
his  marshalling  of  facts,  his  ability 
o  eliminate  that  which  was  unessen- 
ial,  his  sharp  thrusts  at  snobbery  in 
brt'   And  he  was  never  long- winded. 

Manufacturers  of  mince  pie  insisted 
t  Washington  that  meat  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient.  O  yes  it  is,  and 
jo  is  brandy.  We  refer  to  the  mince 
pie  that  is  for  heroes.  There  is  no 
mince  pie  for  the  faint-hearted  and 
\  egetarians. 

A  young  man  killed  himself  in  New 
York  and  left  this  memorandum:  "I 
have  often  argued  that  the  inoffensive 
and  useless  should  be  eliminated  from 
society."  Alive,  he  was  supporting 
himself.  Dead,  he  left  the  expense  df 
burial  to  his  friends. 


Fo?azarro's  "Lelia"  has  been  placed 
on  the  Index  Expurgatorious.  But  it 
was  in  this  novel  that  Fogazarro  was 
supposed  to  recant  the  unorthodox 
views  which  made  his  "Saint"  obnox- 
ious to  the  faithful. 

Mv^v,  2-3,  «i  

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John 
Craig  stock  company  in  'The  Rivals," 
by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Cast: 

(.'apt.  Jack  Absolute  john  CTai 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  Georee  Hasseil 

Bob  Acres.   DoDald  Meek 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trlggrer  Frederick  Mnrra* 

'■,"«•   - •  •  •  ■  Wilfred  YouD"  ' 

MrB.  Malaprop   Kate  R ran 

Lj-ata  Languish  Mary  fta™  \ 


son;  that  Nikisch's  income  for  conducting  is  between  $20,000  and  $30,- 
000;  and  other  large  sums  received  by  conductors  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  statements  are  exaggerated 
and  recall  a  Viennese  story:  A  pianist  of  that  city  returning  from  a 
tour  said  to  Rosenthal:  "Well,  how  much  do  you  think  I  made  on  my 
laBt  trip?"    To  which  Rosenthal  answered;   "One  half." 

These  large  salaries  are  of  recent  growth  or  establishment,  for  only 
Of  late  years  has  the  virtuoso  conductor  been  a  great  drawing  card,  a 
close  friend  of  the  box  office.  In  the  old  days  the  conductor  was  first 
Of  all  a  timebeater,  whose  chief  anxiety  was  concerning  precision.  There 
was  the  music  in  the  score  before  him.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
see  that  the  men  played  accurately,  to  set  the  proper  pace  and  to  main- 
tain it,  to  follow  the  signposts  erected  by  the  composer  himself.  Men- 
delssohn was  a  conductor  of  this  class.  He  liked  purity  of  tone,  ac- 
curacy and  a  lively  movement. 

Timebeaters  were  modestly  rewarded  for  their  honest  labor.  But 
the  interpreter  arose,  the  virtuoso-conductor,  and  in  a  few  years  rivalled 
the  prima  donna.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
this  school  of  conductors,  whether  it  dates  back  to  Berlioz  giving  con- 
certs in  Germany  and  Russia,  or  to  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Richard 
Wagner.  The  interpreter  is  recognized  and  audiences  are  attracted  by 
hUn,  whatever  the  program  may  be,  as  they  are  by  Mme.  Melba  or 
■fetrazzini,  without  regard  to  the  opera. 

The  "interpreter"  is  one  that  tells  an  audience  what  Beethoven  or 
Strauss  or  Debussy  meant  by  certain  arrangements  of  notes.  The  in- 
terpreter may  be  wildly  romantic  or  calmly  classical;  he  may  be  fan- 
tastical in  appearance  and  behavior,  or  cool  and  comme  il  faut;  he  may 
swear  only  by  the  ancients  or  be  passionate  over  the  ultra-moderns;  it 
matters  not,  provided  he  have  a  decided  personality,  a  magnetic  force, 
and,  more  than  the  superficialities  of  equipment  and  office,  command  of 
his  men. 

There  are  interpreters  who  have  talent  akin  to  genius.  They  might 
have  been  diplomats,  successful  generals,  imaginative  merchants  who 
looked  beyond  parochial  business.  The  critics  may  argue  concerning 
the  interpretations;  but  the  people  hear  these  readings  gladly.  There 
Is  a  demand  for  these  virtuosos,  and  the  best  of  them  may  be  numbered- 
on  two  hands.  What  wonder,  then,  if  they  are  at  last  persuaded  to  as- 
sume prima  donna  airs  and  demand  prima  donna  wages? 

They  are  expensive  luxuries.  A  royal  impresario,  an  opera  house 
directed  by  a  committee  and  an  orchestra  controlled  by  one  man  or  a 
city  engage  them,  partly  because  the  engagement  gives  prestige,  chiefly 
because  the  money  invested  brings  the  greater  return.  A  picture  or  an 
old  book  has  a  fictitious  value.  These  are  some  who  think  that  the 
value  of  an  orchestral  interpreter  is  also  fictitious.  His  answer  is  a 
simple  one:   He  points  to  the  crowded  hall. 

IRENE  FRANKLIN  AT* 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Morlson  stock 
company  In  "The.  Man  of  the  Hour,"  by 
Ceorge  Broadhurst. 

•.  Wilson  Melrose 

ilnwrlght  John  Washburne 

"~*>*  RoekHffe  Fellows 

fan  Edward  Nannarv 

Walnwright  

Fraunle  Fraunholz 

Judge    Newman  Harry  Brooks 

;;.i,ry  Thompson  Graham  Velsey 

i-ynthia  Garrison  Juliette  Atkinson 

Mrs.  Bennett  R09e  Morison 

IK,  I  ins    Wainwrlght  Kleanor  Gordon 


Enthusiastic  Reception  for  Head- 
Liner — Other  Good 
Features. 

Although    she    voluntarily    gave    six  ] 
character  songs  In  response  to  the  de-  i 
mands  of  the  audience  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  last  night,  Irene  Franklin  was 
not  permitted  to  close  her  act  until  she 
gave  her  now  celebrated  wail  of  out- 
raged  childhood,    "Red    Head."  Miss 
Franklin,  who  was  the  head-liner  of  a 
well  balanced  bill,  was  accompanied  on 
the  piano  by  Burt  Green,  who  furnished 
considerable  amusement  by  baffling  the  1 
attempts  of  the  gallery  to  whistle  the 
tunes  which   he  placed   between  Miss 
Franklin's  songs  by  continually  chang- 
ing the  key. 

Antony  Torello,  the  contra  bass  vir- 
tuoso of  the  Boston  Opera  House  or- 
chestra, in  his  vaudeville  debut,  fur- 
nished a  delightful  surprise  to  the  audi- 
ence, accustomed  as  most  of  them  were 
to  associate  the  huge  musical  Instru- 
ment as  merely  a  complement  to  the 
bass  drum  Mr.  Torello  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  sweetness  of  the  'cello 
and  proved  that  the  contra  bass'  has  a 
wide  range  extending  far  up  into  the 
treble,  and  is  not  confined  to  mere  rum- 
bles. In  his  second  selection  he  gave 
an  admirable  exhibition  of  fingering,  but 
as  the  linear  measure  of  the  finger- 
board is  approximately  a  yard,  the  piece 
rather  suggested  musical  acrobatics  than 
harmony.  In  his  third  selection  and  in 
an  encore,  for  which  lie  played  the 
"Suwanee  River,"  he  restored  the  pleas- 
ing conception  of  his  earlier  effort. 
|  J.  C.  Nugent  in  his  own  sketch,  "The 
Squarer,"  gave  an  amusing  skit  built 
around  a  bibulous  clubman  who  rescued 
a  fellow  evening  rambler  around  Madi- 
son square.  He  was  well  supported  by 
Miss  Jule  York  in  the  role  of  an  osteo- 
pathic physician. 

Paul  La  Croix,  the  juggler  of  hats, 
struck  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  as  did 
the  Gordon  Boys,  dancers ;  Stepp,  Meh- 
linger  and  King,  in  a  musical  act;  Hill 
and  Sylvlanl,  balancers,  and  La  Toy 
Brothers,  acrobats. 

The  opening  number  was  excerpts 
[from  "II  Trovatore"  by  the  orchestra, 
with  scenes  from  the  opera  shown  by 
motion  pictures.  The  selection  of  scenes 
adequately  gave  the  story  of  the  tragedy. 


Close  on  the  heels  of  the  statement  I 
that  George  Baklanoff  will  return  to  I 
the  Boston  Opera  House  next  season, ! 
follows  the  story  that  he  si  now  en-  i 
amored     of     Ida     Rubinstein,  the1 
dancer,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  bari- 
tone has  decided  not  to  marry  d'An- 
nunzio.     "Both  Miss  Rubinstein  and 
Brklanoff  preserve  a  Sphynx  like  si- 
lence.   The  baritone  only  smiles  and 
shrugs  his  shoulders."    It  looks  as 
though  the  Parisian  press  agen  were 
more  communicative.    Friend  of  Mr. 
Baklanoff  will  not  take  the  story  too 
seriously.    When  he  was  in  Boston, 
there  was  apparently  only  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him,  and  she  spelled 
her  name  Lipkowska. 

The  late  Karl  Jaedicke,  cook  to  the 
REmperor  William,  is  dead.  He,  like 
his  master,  loathed  all  words  not 
German,  and  described  himself  as 
"Mundkoch,"  not  chef.  Now  "Mund- 
koch"  ("month-cook")  was  originally 
used  in  the  phrase  "Mundkoch  eines 
Fuersten,"  chief  or  master  cook  to  a 
prince.  Why  "mouth  cook"  to  any 
one?   It's  a  singular  term. 


The  17-year  locusts  will  not  bother 
Massachusetts  this  season.  In  the 
Commonwealth  they  are  snug  under 
tile  ground,  and  they  will  stay  there 
for  some  years. 

Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  report- 
ed as  saying  that  children  "should 
stop  learning  about  fancy  ladies  of 
past  ages  who  were  not  all  they 
should  have  been.''  And  yet  Helen 
of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Catharine 
the  Great,  the  Pompadour  and  their 
sisters  have  been  thought  to  enliven 
history  and  make  the  study  of  it  at- 
tractive. 

In  Cambridge  the  old  saw  a  Bull  in 
a  China  Shop  may  read  in  future  a 
Bull  in  an  India  Shop. 
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DR.  DE  LUXE 
AT  COLONIAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Dr.  De  Luxe," 
a  new  musical  play  In  three  acts,  by 
Otto  Hauerbach  and  Karl  Hoschna. 
Produced  by  Joseph  M.  Galtes. 

Dr.  de  Paw  Taylor  Williams 

Miss  Barker  Dena  Santos 

Miss  Ada  Houston  'Marion  Ballou 

Sadie  Polly  Prim 

Dennt   Ernest  Treux 

Kittle    Melville  Jeanettte  Child* 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Melville  Helen  Robertson 

Dr.  Robert  Melville  Harry  Stone 

Mrs.  Clara  Houston  Frances  Demareat 

Margie  Melville  Ethel  Green 

Donald  Houston  Edward  Earle 

John  Truesdale.  otherwise  known  as 

Doctor  De  Luxe  Ralph  Herz 

Col.  Houston  "William  Pruette 

Toodlums  Albert  Lamson 

"Dr.  De  Luxe"  is  a  summer  show  of 
the  ordinary  variety,  including  a  "kid 
ballet."  The  story  is  of  one  Truesdale, 
described  as  being  of  a  prominent  Boston 
family.  Saving  a  boy  from  being  run 
over  by  an  automobile,  he  is  made  as- 
sistant In  a  cat  and  dog  shop.  Sent  on 
an  errand  to  the  house  of  a  physician 
whose  wife  Is  jealous,  he  ls  taken  for  a 
doctor  from  Bellevue,  and  In  the  absence 
of  the  master  of  the  house  he  treats 
fancied  complaints  by  giving  them  all  in 
turn  a  dog  powder.  Farcical  complica- 
tions, of  course,  ensue. 

The  dialogue  is  at  times  amusing, 
especially  when  the  jokes  have  the 
recommendation  of  antiquity;  it  is 
often  common  and  stupid.  The  music 
is  for  the  most  part  insignificant  and 
there  are  one  or  two  instances  of 
reminiscence  that  is  of  close  kin  to 
plagiarism.  One  song,  however,  amia- 
bly sentimental,  will  no  doubt  be  pop- 
ular: "For  Every  Boy  That's  Lonely, 
There's  a  Girl  Who's  Lonely,  Too." 
It  is  first  sung  by  Master  Lamson 
and  later  by  Miss  Green  and  others. 

There  are  some  good  people  in  the 
company  who  are  miscast  or  have  too 
little  to  do.  Miss  Prim,  for  example,  is 
deserving  of  a  better  part,  and  Mr.  Treux 
has  little  opportunity  to  dance.  Mr. 
Pruette  has  only  one  song,  "Jealousy," 
with  a  refrain  unfortunately  like  that  of 
"Tammany,"  which  had  its  day  of  fame. 
Miss  Green  is  excellent  in  what  she  has 
to  do,  and  Miss  Ballou  plays  the  part  of 
a  mischief-maker  with  considerable  ani- 
mation. 

Whether  Mr.  -Herz  is  really  funny 
would  he  a  good  subject  for  academic 
discussion.  The  best  answer  would 
probably  be  that  given  by  a  first  night 
audience,  and  the  one  last  night  was 
v/ holly  in  his  favor.  He  was  warmly 
applauded  when  he  came  on  the  stage 
and  his  jokes,  old  and  new,  his  grim- 
rces,  and  his  tiresome  gag.  all  provoked 
I.earty  laughter.  The  kid  dancers- 
dancers  by  courtesy— were  also  ap- 
plauded, and  so  were  the  other  members 
of  the  company,  including  Miss  Santos, 
who  gave  a  curious  performance  of  the 
sentimental  song,  a  performance  that 
appeared  to  be  a  blend  of  whistling  and 
ventriloquism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  seriously 
an  entertainment  like  "Dr.  De  Luxe." 
It  is  framed  and  played  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing.  If  an  audience  en- 
joys it,  the  purpose  of  librettist,  com- 
poser and  manager  is  served.  The  au- 
dience last  night  did  enjoy  the  per- 
formance. If  there  were  some  who 
could  not  laugh  spontaneously  at  Mr. 
Hertz's  jokes  and  pranks,  they  were 
probably  in  the  mood  of  the  listener  In 
Poe's  tale.  "Silence."  He  could  not 
laugh  at  the  story  told  by  the  demon. 
"And  the  demon  cursed  me  because  I 
could  not  laugh." 
The  piece  is  prettily  staged. 


) 


Now  and  then  you  hear  some  one 
speaking  of  "sparrow-grass."  Do  not 
from  on  him  as  illiterate.  Spara- 
grass  and  sparrow-grass  were  the 
polite  names  for  the  plant  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Walker  said  in 
his  Dictionary  1791) :  "Sparrow  grass 
is  so  general  that  asparagus  has  an 
air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry."  And 
so  now  there  are  physicians  who  de- 
liberately throw  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  "paresis"  that  they 
may  not  be  thought  ignorant  by  the 
general  public. 

hit  "}'* 


We  cut  an  advertisement  from  the 
London  Times  that  should  appeal  to 
many:  "Distinguished  idler,  tired  of 
doing  nothing,  asks  men  who  have 
done  much  to  outline  for  him  scheme 
of  life  which  will  combine  activity 
and  usefulness."  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Mr.  F.  Townsend  Martin  to  aid 
one  of  the  idle  rich. 
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"VICTIMS  OF   THE  DOLLAR." 

1  The  MlttSgAZeltUng  of  Berlin  has  published  a  "casualty  list"  of  Ger- 
man singers .  mu;  1.  i  is.  actors,  who  died  before  their  time  in  consequence 
of  the  "none  wracking  and  peculiar  demands  of  American  art."  The 
list  was  published  apropos  of  GuBtav  Mahler?  death  and  as  an  awful 
1  warning  The  list  is  a  curious  one.  and  it  contains  foolish  and  false 
:  tUtements.  Nor«should  it  berfforgotten  that  Mahler  had  shattered  nerves 
when  he  came  to  us. 

The  Berlin  journal  says,  for  instance,  that  Leopold  Damrosch  and 
Anton  Soidl  were  both  "victims  of  American  overwork."    As  'a  matter 
.of  fact,  the  former  tame  to  New  York  in  1S71,  and  did  not  die  until 
'1885.  when  he  was  in  his  53d  year.  He  worked  no  harder  in  New  York 
''than  he  .lid  a-  Breslau.    His  ambttion  was  boundless,  and  his  moderate 
Or  immoderate  activity  was  not  a  matter  of  locality  or  climate.  Seidl, 
Although  he  accomplished  much  In  his  life,  was  proverbially  cool  and 
collected.     As  conductor  of  Neumann's  Company  in  Europe,  he  lived 
more  strenuously  than  he  did  In  New  York.    Everybody  knows  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  his  self-indulgence  in  food  and  drink.    The  direct 
,  cause  of  his  death  was  ptomaine  poison. 

"Emil  Fischer  went  to  America  with  a  big  German  reputation,  only 
to  sink  to  the  level  of  mediocrity  as  a  result  of  settling  down  there." 
This  is  a  peculiarly  stupid  falsehood.    Mr.  Fischer,  wt^o  is  still  living, 
'  was  an  ornament  of  the  Dresden  opera  house.    A  generous  soul  and  a 
'\  free  liver,  he  contracted  heavy  debts.     The  offer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  led  him  to  break  his  contract.    He  was  4  5  years  old  when 
"he  came  to  New  York  in  1885,  and  his  40th  jubilee  was  celebrated  there 
\\n  1S98.   For  many  years  he  was  an  idol  of  the  New  York  public.  He 
i  was  associated  there  with  the  best  Wagnerian  singers  imported  to  make 
,,'a  New  York  holiday.    Not  till  his  voice  was  seriously  impaired  by  age 
did  he  become  "mediocre."    Now  71  years  old  he  is  vigorous,#  alert,  and 
he  actually  sang  in  opera  last  season. 

That  Henriette  Sonttag  died  of  cholera  in  Mexico  is  hardly  a  case  in 
point.    She  was  warned  against  visiting  Mexico  at  the  time;  nor  is  the 
fact  that  Mme.  Janauschek  was  "financially  ruined  by  American  invest- 
ments" a  striking  instance.    How  many  actresses  in  Bohemia  and  Ger- 
many have  saved  their  earnings  or  invested  them  wisely?    "The  tenor, 
Uya'm  Jovdworsky,  was  'exploited'  in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that 
!         he  had  to  return  to  Germany  as  a  second  rate  artist."  Jovdworsky? 
;  !  :  ,  who  was  he?    "Rosa  Sucher's  star  was  ever  in  the  descendent  as  soon 
;  :"      as  her  American  tour  ended."    Mme.  Sucher  was  about  46  years  old 
•If,;5  when  she  first  sans  in  the  United  States.    Her  voice  was  worn  and  shrill 
before  she  landed  at  New  York.    Fanny  Moren-Olden  died,  it  is  true, 
''let  h'ln  a"  asylum,  but  not  as  the  result  of  engagements  In  this  country. 
Akv.-u         The  Mittag-Zeitung  says  that  no  German,   unless  she  have  the) 
wiIf'    strength  of  a  Schumann-Heink,  can  hope  to  survive  "the  killing  demands  ( 
wwof  \merican  artistic  life."    What  rubbish!     A  singer  is  not  obliged  to 
sing  every  night  in  the  week,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Germans' 
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who  have  visited  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have  returned  to  the 
^  fatherland  with  money  and  also  in  fine  health. 


Thejr  may  have  found 

fault,  and  justly.  In  past  years,  with,  careless  stage  management  and  in- 
adequate scenery,  but  they  were  always  willing  to  accept  an  engagement 


au^qudic  d^uci  ;  ,   " " *  ------   ,  -  —  -  -  — 

tion  °i  jdr  the  next  season,  if  one  were  offered,  for  some  of  the  German  swans 
heart  \were  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  New  Yorkers  only  geese, 
the  ag- 
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JOHN  A.  O'SHEA'S  CONCERT 

Program    of    Pleasing  Original 
Compositions  in  Steinert  Hall. 

John  A.  O'Shea,  well  known  In  Bos- 
ton as  organist,  plinist  and  composer, 
gave  a  concert  of  original  compositions 
I  last  night  In  Steinert  Hall.  Thera  was 
a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Mr.  O'Shea  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Olive  Whlteley  Hlltnn,  violinist  and  so- 
prano; Mlsa  Nora  Burns,  contralto;  Mrs. 
Anna  Howe  Hunttlng,  'cellist;  Michael 
J.  Dwyer,  tenor,  and  William  H.  O'Brien, 
bass. 

The  program  Included  16  songs,  a  duet 
for  tenor  and  bass,  two  quartets  for 
mixed  voices,  a  piano  solo,  and  two 
pieces  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano.  The 
majority  of  the  songs  and  pieces  were 
in  manuscript. 

Mr.  O'Shea's  music  gave  much  pleas- 
ure. The  songs  wire  agreeably  melo- 
dic; they  expressed  the  sentiment  of  tho 
text;  they  were  eminently  singable.  The 
singers  were  In  each  instance  heartily 
applauded  and  recalled,  so  that  the 
program  was  much  lengthened.  A 
feature  of  the  concert  was  a  Barcarolle! 

for  piano  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
violin  toward  the  end.  This  charming 
composition  was  enthusiastically  rede- 
manded. 

-yvt  .  ^1,(0      t  C{    I  I 

Many  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Constantino  will  not  sing  at  the  Bos- 1 
ton  Opera  House  next  season.  His! 
voice  is  eminently  agreeable,  he  sings 
with  much  taste,  his  repertory  is  a 
large  one.    It  will  be  difficult  to  nilj 
hia  place.    Mr.  Zenatello  is  excellent 
in  certain  parts,  but  he  has  not  shown 
in  times  past  the  physical  endurance 
of  Mr.  Constantino,  who  apparently 
sang  better  the  more  he  had  to  do. 
Mr.  Clement  is  an  admirable  singer 
and  actor  in  French  operas.   Mr.  Con- 
stantino, it  is  said,  asks  too)  high  a 
price.    A  tenor  is  worth  what  he  can 
get,  and  other  opera  houses,  especial- 
ly in  South  America,  have  made  him 
liberal  offers.    When  he  first  came 
here  Mr.  Constantino  was  the  typical 
Italian  tenor  of  the  old  school,  hav-. 
frig  the  audience  always  in  mind,  and 
addressing   it   in   song   rather  than 
pouring  out  his  soul  to  the  heroine  or 
defying  the  baritone  villain.  During 
his  engagement  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  he  gradually  improved  in  this 
respect.     This     tenor,     who  never 
sulked  before  an  audience,  who  al- 
ways strove  to  do  his  best,  whatever 
his  physical  or  mental  condition  at 
the  time,  will  be  sorely  missed.  He 
was  a  favorite  here,  and  a  manager 
is  generally  wise  when  he  "plays  fa- 
vorites." -  • 
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To  the  Editor  of  The/Evening  Herald. 

The  discussion  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
over  mince  pie.  editorialized  yesterday  by 
you,  Is  one  of  more  than'  ordinary  In- 
terest.    Certain    manufacturers  insist 
that  meat  is  not  a  r.ecesary  ingredient 
of   the   pie.     We    have    searched  the 
books  and  find  some  support  for  their 
argument.   In  North  Lincolnshire.  Eng- 
land, It  is  said   that  mince  pies  and 
minch   pies   are  not   quite   the  same. 
••Mince  pies   we  are  told."  says  *>.  con- 
tributor  to' the   English    Dialect  Dic- 
tionary   "have  meat  in  their  composi- 
tion; minch  pies  have  not."      This  Is 
hearsay  information.     The  contributor 
I  made  no  personal  investigation. 
1    A  mln.  e  pie.  some  might  argue,  con- 
tains mince,  or  minced  meat;  hence  its 
name    It  is  true  that  the  word  ••meat 
originally  meant  food   In  general;  but 
for  many  years  it  has  been  understood 
as  the  "esh  of  animals  used  for  food; 
and  in  England   It  is  butchers  meat 
!lc.-h.  in  contradistinction  to  fish  ana 
poultrv     Now  mince  meat  was  first  of 
all  a  mixture  made  of  currants,  raisms. 
sugar    suet,    apples,    almonds,  candied 
peel   'etc.  and  sometimes  meat  chopped 
small;  but  minced  meat  was  meat  cut 
or  chopped  up  very  small,  and  as  far 
back  as  1585  there  is  mention  of  pies 
of  minced  meat.  In  the  "London  Cook 
(176")  there  is  the  direction  "mix  your 
minced  meat  and  sweet  meats  accord- 
ingly.'' 

But  mince  pie  is  a  thing  of  contempor- 
aneous human   interest,   not  merely  a 
subject  for  antiquarian  research.    It  is 
not   necessary  to   quote   Muffet.  who. 
writing  In  1655,  observed  that  dates  are 
usually  put   nto  minced  pies,  or  to  re- 
call the  lines  from  "Hudibras" 
Quarrel  with  minced  pies.  •,r"1  disparage 
Their  best  and  'learest  friend  plum-porridge. 
With   the   note   of   Dr.    Zachary  Grey 
about    a    Mr.     Peters    who  preached 
against   Christmas  pics  the  same  day 
that  he  ate  two  minced  pies  for  his  din- 
ner   Nor  is  it  neeesary  to  recall  "The 
Mince  Pie-  an  Heroic  Kristle"  by  Charles 


Small  Pybus,  Esq.,  although  he  speaks 
of 

The  fragrant  rinnamnn.  the  dusky  clove. 
The  strength  of  all  the  aromatic  train 
That  careful  Dutchmen  waft  across  the  main, 
and  mentioning  apples,  curants.  raisins, 
and'  brandy,  says  nothing  about  meat. 
Nor  lastly  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into'  the  theorv  that  the  minced  pie, 
mav  have  in  view  "the  offerings  made 
by  the  wise  men,  who  came  from  afar 
to  worship,  bringing  spices." 

Cook  books  are  In  these  matters  more 
to  be  trusted  than  dictionaries.  If  over 
there  was  a  man  who  knew  about 
cookerv  from  the  time  of  Lucullus  to 
the  brilliant  reign  of  Soyer  that  man 
was  George  Augusta  Sala.  Turn  to 
his  elaborate  work  "The  Thorough  Good 
Cook."  There  are  two  recipes  on  page 
427.  The  first  begins:  "Take  of  neafsj 
tongue  or  heart  parboiled  one  pound 
and  a  half,  chopped  very  fine";  and  the 
eecbnd:  "Rub  with  salt  and  mixed 
spices  a  flat  bullock's  tongue.  Let  it 
He  three  days  and  parboil;  skin,  mince,] 
or  scrape  it." 

And  now  turn  to  "The  Cook  Not  Mai; 
or  Rational.  Cookery."  published  at  Wa- 
tertown.  N.  Y..  in  1831.  This  is  a  book, 
of  "good  republican  dishes."  The  auth-| 
or  would  not  for  the  world  have  intro- 
duced in  his'  work  for  the  Amen,  an 
public  "such  English,  French  and  Ital- 
ian methods  of  rendering  things  indi- 
gestible, which  of  themselves  are  Inno-, 
cent,  or  of  distorting  and  disguising 
the  most  loathsome  objects  -to  render1 
them  sufferable  to  already  vitiated 
tastes."  The  recipe  for  minced  pie  be- 
gins: "Four  pounds  boiled  beef, 
chopped  fine,  salted."  And  we  are  slad 
to  find  that  this  staunch  Republican 
recommended  "one  quart  wine  or  rich 
sweet  cider." 

There  are  pseudo  cutlets  for  vegetari- 
ans; there  may  be  meatless  mince  pies 
for  the  faint-hearted  and  week-stom- 
ached: but  for  men,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  republic,  for  all  who  do  the 
world's  .rough  work  or  are  sturdy  gas- 
tropholists,  mince  pie  with  meat  is  the 
only  one. 
Beverly  Farms. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  re- 
cently said  that  "invalidity"  mean- 
ing something  other  than  sickness  or 
accident  is  not  a  good  English  word. 
Tut-tut!  Pish!  Likewise  go  to.  "In-i 
validity,"  meaning  the  quality  of  be- 
ing invalid,  and  especially  a  want  of 
legal  validity,  has  been  in  use  in  Eng-| 
land  since  the  sixteenth  century. 


anil  love  fof  the  beauftful  "h  ad  me  to 
actions  that  the  cold  reasoning  world 
styles  extravagant."  And  the  cold 
reasoning  world  often  puts  these 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  jail.  D'An- 
nutizio's  remarks  recall  the  charac- 
terization of  the  martinis  by  the  hero 
ft  Artemus  Ward's  ■.Marion":  "A 
man  without  soul.  A  man  without 
sentiment,  who  cares  naught  for 
moonlight  and  music.  A  low.  practi- 
cal man.  who  pays  his  debts,  I  hate 
him." 


I 


Baba  Varllka,  104  years  old,  sum- 
moned recently  her  daughter,  aged 
85,  in  a  Bulgarian  court  for  "refrac- 
tory and  irregular  conduct."  The 
magistrate  sent  the  daughter  to  a 
reformatory,  for  under  Bulgarian 
law  unmarried  females  are  subject  to 
their  parents'  authority  without  any 
age  limitation.  Probably  the  daugh- 
ter wished  to  go  on  the  stage;  possi- 
bly she  looked  forward  to  dancing  In 
a  pony  ballet. 


Applan  reported  a  suffragist  meet- 
ing in  the  second  century  A.  D.  "  'Why, 
should  we  pay  taxes,  when  we  have 
no  part  in  the  honors,  the  commands, 
the  statecraft,  for  which  you  con- 
tend?' When  Hortensia  had  thus 
sp'.ken,  the  triumvers  were  angry 
that  women  should  dare  to  hold  a 
public  meeting.  •  •  *  They  ordered 
the  lictors  to  drive  them  away  from 
the  tribunals,  which  they  proceded  to 
do  until  cries  were  raised  by  the  mul- 
titudes outside,  when  the  lictors  de- 
sisted, and  the  triumvirs  said  they 
would  postpone  till  the  next  day  the 
consideration  of  the  matter."  There 
has  been'  continual  postponement 
since  then. 

It  seems  as  though  it  had  been  de- 
cided by  some  unknown,  mysterious 
authority  that  the  plural  of  referen- 
dum is  "referenda."  But  we  do  not 
speak  of  "musea,"  or  "premia,"  or 
"nostra."    The  plural  of  lustrum  is 
either   "lustra"  or  "lustrums."  Poe 
in  his  tale  "Morella"  preferred  "lus- 
tra" and  the  word  "musea"  is  found 
In  English  literature  (nineteenth  cen- 
tury)   and    admitted    into    the  New 
English    Dictionary.    The   plural  of 
"premium"   was  formerly  "premia." 
Last  week  apropos  of  the  Hon.  W.  V. 
Cody,  the  question  was  raised  at  a 
club  whether  the  plural    of  buffalo 
were  buffalo  or  buffaloes,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  speak  decidedly;  but 
the  latter  is  the  accepted  plural  form. 

The  processions  In  England  In 
honor  of  distinguished  visitors  and 
Coronation  ceremonies  recall  a  story 
of  Queen  Victoria  holding  a  review 
of  volunteers  In  Edinburgh.  As  the 
troops  marched  by,  she  exclaimed, 
••Oh  what  a  stuffy  smell!"  Lord  Pal- 
merston  at  once  explained:  "Esprit 
de  corps,  madam." 


A  story  is  going  about  the  rounds 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Katherine 
Macquoid  was  awakened  one  night  to 
tee  the  figure  of  George  Eliot  stand- 
ing by  the  bed.  The  figure  delivered 
a  message,  but  all  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid could  remember  were  the 
words.  "Sixty-three.""  She  told  her 
eNperience  to  the  family  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Later  that  day  she  learned 
that  George  Eliot  was  dead,  byt  she 
never  discovered  the  mystery  of  "63." 
If  the  words  had  been  "23,"  there 
would  not  have  been  doubt  or  mis- 
understanding. 


A  member  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
'  staff  has  pleaded  against  the  use  of 
"Esq."  and  demanded  that  he  be  ad- 
dressed as  "Mr."  Correspondents 
have  humored  him  and  now  his  let- 
ters are  mistakenly  conveyed  to  Mrs. 
  and  opened  by  her.  She  apolo- 
gizes with  the  malicious  reminder 
that  she  had  married  an  "Esq." 


i  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  whose  debts 
prevent  him  from  living  in  Italy,  said 
in  a  fine  burst  to  a  Paris  reporter: 
•I  am  a  being  not  of  this  century; 
I  am  a  great  lord  of  ancient  days- 
sumptuous  in  tastes  and  unable  to. 

^control  them.   My  endless  enthusiasm 


Some  years  ago  a  woman  in  Cam- 
bridge described  Mrs.  Ole  Bull's  house 
as  a  place  where  the  heathen  raged 
and  the  women  imagined  a  vain  thing. 

RUSSELL  TELLS 
OF  NEW  OPERA 


Henry  Russell,  managing  director  ot 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  has  written  to 
The  Herald  an  interesting  letter  con- 
cerning Aubert's  opera,  "La  Foret 
Bleue,"  which  will  be  produced  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  next  fall  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Russell's 
letter  Is  dated  Paris,  May  14. 

"Last  spring  I  went  to  a  concert  and 
heard  some  orchestral  music  by  a  young 
French  composer  of  immense  promts* 
called  Louis  Aubert.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  Mr.  Caplet  I  made  his  persona* 
i  acquaintance,  and  he  told  me  that  ha 
was  then  writing  a  new  opera  called  'La 
Foret  Bleue.'  I  asked  him  to  let  ma 
-ead  the  libretto,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Carre  and 
Mr  L3gard.  the  late  artistic,  director 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  I  found  tha 
book  delightful.  It  is  rounded  on  'Lea 
Contes  de  Perrault.'  and  Is  a  combma-| 


has  long  reigned  supreme 
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"SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST." 


SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1911. 


Mr.  John  Barrett  maintains  that  there  should  be  "a  national  tax  on 
very  man  and  woman  who  has  accumulated  enough  wealth  in  the 
'nlted  States  to  go  to  Enrope-and  squander  money  earned  by  American 
Ml."  To  determine  the  tax  is  so  easy:  "The  amount  should  be  judged 
y  the  length  of  time  spent  in  Europe  by  the  traveller  and  by  the 
mount  of  momey 'spent  abroad." 

The  traveller  of  course  would  be  derigbted  to  answer  these  ques- 
ons  and  he  would  feeO  in  honor  bound  to  answer  them  truthfully;  yet, 
je  would  go  stiD  farther  and  keep  a  minute  cash  account.  For  the  pro- 
eeds  from  this  tax  would  be  given  to  "worthy  young  men  and  women 
om  American  colleges  and  schools"  that  they  might  see  thoroughly 
ae  United  States  and  ''not  only  benefit  themselves  by  it,  but  benefit  the 
ation  by  their  experience. 


GOING  ON  THE  STAGE. 


The  newspapers  have  published  much  of  late  concerning  a  young 
girl  who  wished  to  go  on  the  stage  and  was  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
purpose  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  her  relations.  She  wished  to  be 
an  "actress."  And  her  case  is  not  the  only  one.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
without  the  announcement  that  some  young  woman  belonging  to  an 
''exclusive  family""  in  Hockanum  Ferry,  Pittsburg,  Lima  or  Putney  has 
"gone  on  the  stage,"  joined  "The  Girl  from  Hoboken"  company,  or  will 
appear  in  that  stirring  melodrama,  "Lost  in  the  Cistern." 

In  the  novels  of  the  sixties  and  in  real  life  young  women,  ambitious, 
restless,  conscious  of  facial  and  bodily  advantages  or  unconscious  of  their 
It  would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Barrett  were  without  the  saving  grace    j Physical  inferiority,  looked  forward  to  acting  the  part  of  Juliet  or  saw 

themselves  as  Rosalind,  Parthenia,  Lady  Teazle.  Some  years  later  they  | 
hoped  to  rival  Ada  Rehan.  And  so  today  there  are  young  singers  with 
piping  voices  and  slight  figures  who  are  sure  that  they  will  soon  win 
applause  as  Isolde,  Aida,  Tosca,  Carmen.  The  ambition  was  and  is 
honorable.  If  it  is  crowned  with  success  every  one  is  ready  to  pay 
tribute;  but, the  tragedies  of  disappointment  are  many  and  pathetic. 

The  case  of  many  young  women  today  is  different.  To  them  the 
musical  comedy,  or  the  farce  with  music,  is  the  supreme  form  of  dramatic 
art.  The  show  girl  and  the  front  row  chorus  girl  and  the  singing  and 
dancing  soubrette  seem  to  them  true  "artists"  and  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals.  They  say  to  themselves:  "I  am  as  good  looking  as  Flossie 
Golightly  and  I  have  as  much  voice,"  or  "I  know  I  have  a  better  figure 
than  that  of  Tottie  Thudicum,  and  I  am  lighter  on  my  feet."  They  see 
themselves  in  ultra-fashionable  costume  or  becomingly  undraped  close 
to  the  footlights;  they  hear  the  roar  of  applause;  they  picture  the  joyous 
life. 

The  fact  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  talent  does  not  disconcert 
them.  They  would  not  believe  they  were  lacking  in  this,  though  one  i 
rose  from  the  dead.  They  turn  deaf  ears  to  any  one  describing  the 
drudgery,  the  toilsome  life  when  the  company  is  on  the  road,  the  dis- 
agreeable experiences.  All  this  may  happen  to  others;  it  will  not  be 
their  lot.  Were  they  not  highly  praised  when  they  took  part  in  an 
amateur  performance?  The  words  "You  should  be  on  the  stage,"  spoken 
carelessly  by  a  flatterer,  were  accepted  as  from  a  tripod  or  a  sacred 
grove. 

The  twaddle  and  trash  published  about  insignificant  stage  folk  in 
the  daily  newspapers  inflame  the  imagination  of  these  girls  who  sigh 
for  a  "career."  They  read  about  Jennie  Jumpington,  how  she  left  a 
refined  home  and  without  preparation  leaped  into  fame.  For  "fame" 
|they  should  read  "notoriety/'  They  see  Jennie's  picture,  in  which  she 
"shows  her  teeth,"  that  of  her  pet  poodle  and  that  of  her  automobile; 
and  when  they  read  that  she  will  marry  the  son  of  a  rich  distiller  as 
soon  as  he  is  divorced  from  his  prosaic  wife,  home  seems  to  them  intol- 
erably dull  and  the  sitting  room  no  better  than  a  family  tomb 


f  humor.  His  plan  of  taxation  might  come  from  the  advisers  to  any 
lerry  monarch  of  a  remote  country  known  only  in  the  geography  of 
pera  bouffe.  The  fact'  remains  that  too  many  Americans,  whether  they 
old  or  young,  college  bred  or  disagreeably  self-made,  are  shamefully 
jnorant  of  their  own  country. 

How  many  -undergraduates  in  Harvard  or  Yale  can  name  correctly 
le  capitals  of  the  various  states,  or  get  beyond  Montpelier  on  the 
nion  and  Albany  on  the  Hudson?  How  many  could  sketch  roughly  a 
tap  of  the  United  States,  with  indication  of  the  chief  rivers  and  moun- 
lln  ranges?  What  one  of  us  having  been  asked  reasonable  questions 
y  a  German  or  Englishman  has  not  been  seriously  ashamed  of  his  own 
jnorance?  There  are  Bostonians  who  still  speak  of  Buffalo  as  a  west- 
ra  city  and  are  surprised  when  they  hear  of  luxurious  houses  beyond 
le  Mississippi. 

One  reason  why  the  ^people  of  this  country  do  not  know  it  thoroughly 
the  high  cost  of  travelling.  Another  reason  is  the  general  poorness 
f  accommodation  for  the  traveller.  The  automobile  has  done  much 
)  raise  the  standard  of  country  inns,  but  the  price  of  board  and  lodging 
as  also  been  raised.  In  the  majority  of  the  hotels  in  small  cities  it  is 
lmost  impossible  to  obtain  good  bread,  good  butter,  well  cooked  vege- 
ibles,  tea  or  coffee  that  is  fit  to  drink.  There  is  always  beefsteak;  there 
always  pie.  Soup  is  greasy,  or  what  Thackeray  described  as  a  hell- 
roth. 

In  small  towns  of  France,  Italy,  and  even  Germany,  a  traveller  can 
it  simply  and  well.  The  bed  chamber  will  not  be  sumptuous,  but  the 
ed  will  be  comfortable  and  the  sheets,  though  coarse,  will  be  clean, 
urthermore  there  will  be  cjvility  and  the  suggestion  of  personal  wel- 
?me  and  attention. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  there  are  great  stretches  in  the  United 
tates  that  are  of  interest  only  to  the  statistician,  economist  or  geologist.  , 
he  romance  has  departed  from  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  The 
dventu'vous  steamboat  life  on  the  Father  of  Waters  is  a  thing  of  the 
ast.  Bht  there  is  much  to  be  seen  at  comparatively  little  expense  of 
me  ant  money.  The  green  of  Vermont  is  more  vivid  than  that  of  the 
ish  coast  or  of  the  Ormonts  in  the  Canton  Vaud.  There  are  scenes 
long  the  Mohawk  that  are  indescribably  picturesque.  Little  New  Eng- 
ind  and  broad  New  York  are  not;  too  familiar  to  nine  out  of  ten  Bos- 
jnians. 


on  of  three  of  the  best  known  falryi 
H««.  1.  'Red  Riding  Hood-  "  L  * 
y  rhumb';  3,  'Sleeping 


•Hop 


Beauty. 
Welding  of  Fairy  Tales. 

"These  three  delightful  fairy  tale* 
•  been  exquisitely  welded  togetheij 
the  poet  Jacques  Cheneviere.  I  im. 
odiately  arranged  an  evening  for  Au, 
rt  to  give  me  a  private  audition  oil 
s  music,  it  is  of  the  ultra  modern 
•ench  school,  as  far  as  one  can  judgq 
it  on  the  piano,  full  0f  charm,  and  I 
n  told  by  Mr.  Caplet  that  the  crches-, 
ition  is  admirable.  Last  spring,  how, 
er,  the  work  was  a  long  way  from 
mpletlon  and  Mr.  Aubert  plainly  re, 
sed  to  guarantee  that-sit;  woirTd'  be 
ady  for  this  year,  i  rushed  off  to 
irand,  the  editors,  who  had  purchased 
je  publishing  and  performing  rights 
the  work,  and  I  explained  to  Mr. 
iirand,  who  fortunately  is  an  old 
quaintance  of  mine,  my  anxietv  trt 
fccure  the  right  for  the  first  produc- 
tn  in  the  world  at  the  Boston  Opera 
mse  At  the  time  he  gave  me  little 
pe,  but  told  me  that  while  he  had 

signed  with  any  of  the  French  di 
:tors,  at  the  same  time  it  was  an 
derstood  thing  that  the  work  should 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
era  Comique.  It  would  take  far  too 
ig  to  tell  by  what  circuitous  methods 
lave  accomplished  the  result-  the  far* 
nalns    that    I   yesterday   signed  the 

TaCt  tbJ  ^h'Ch  we  sha"  be  aile  to 
jduce  thus  French  fairy  work  for  the 
t  time  in  the  world  at  the  Boston, 
era  House  next  winter,  and  should  i« 
a  success  we  have  the  rights  to  i* 
three  years  to  come.    I  2n havina 
libretto  translated  into  EntfttT  j 
d  scarcely  point  out  what  the  first 
auction  of  this  work  means  to  the 
stige   of  the   Boston   Opera  House 
th  In  France  and  in  America 
[To  Frenchmen  the  name  of  Louis  Ati 
|rt  conveys  the  greatest  prom!*  for 
whether   or  not  th» 
rk  will  have  success  with  the  Rn. 
public  is  more  than  any  one  can 
but  the  fact  that  we  have  rebbE 
nre  of  an  Important  premiere  .hou!d 


Louis  Francois  Marie  Aubert,  the 
composer  of  "La  Foret  Bleue,"  was  born 
at  Parame,  on  Feb.  19,  1877.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris 
and  took  several  prizes  from  1887  to 
1899 

"Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  based  on 
Perrault's  fairy  storv.    with  oharartpr« 
impress  everybody  who  is  interested  in  transformed  by Theau  orTand w  h  mu- 
th_e  artistic  welfare  of  the  Boston  Opera  sic  by  Boieldieu,  was  produced  at  Paris 

ISIS.    An  operetta  of  the  same  title, 


House.  It  is  to  my  mind  much  more  to 
cur  honor  to  produce  a  new  work  by  a. 
new  composer  than  to  have  obtained 
the  rights  of  production  of  a  work  like 
the  'Girl  of  the  Golden.  West,'  by  a  com- 
poser whose  reputation  has  already; 
been  established  for  years  on  this  side. 
It  shows  more  initiative  force  and  more 
courage  on  our  part,  and  the  fact 
should  be  brought  home  in  the  most 
vigorous  way  to  the  music  lovers  of 
our  city." 

Opera  in  Paris. 

Mr.     Russell  adds: 
operatic 


"The 

performances  in  this  city  are 
literally  shocking.  The  defective  scenery, 
the  bad  conducting,  the  bad  singing,  the 
objectlonal  claque,  the  eternal  'hisses' 
and  the  salutation  of  the  artists  to  the 
public  would  make  Bostonians  realize 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  two 
years. 

"Debussy  threw  his  arms  around  Mr. 
Caplefs  neck  after  the  first  orchestra 
rehearsal  of  'San  Sebastien'  and  told 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  orchestra 
that  he  was  the  greatest  French  con- 
ductor of  this  century. 

"I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Opera 
Comique  this  year,  and  I  get  six  per- 
formances of  'Aphrodite'  in  two  weeks 
I  wish  The  Herald  would  issue  a  spec- 
ial edition  announcing  the  fact,  to  our 
subscribers.  There  might  then  be  less 
Kicks  when  'Carmen'  is  played  twice  in 
a  month." 

Mr.  Russell,  who  may  well  plume 
himself  on  securing  the  engagement  of 
Helix  Weingartner  to  conduct  a  series 
or  Wagner's  music  dramas  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  various  singers  of 
nigh  reputation,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  Aubert's  opera,  has  been  ex- 
tremely busy  in  Paris  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
He  will  not  take  his  vacation 
the  end  of  July,  wren  he  will 
south  of  Italy. 

Miss  Marcell,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  company  with  Mr.  Weingartner,  will 
sing  m  "Faust"  and  "Tosca,"  on  which 
occasions  Mr.  Weingartner  will  conduct 


"Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,"  with  music 
by  Serpette,  was  produced  in  1885.  "Le 
Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,"  performed  at 
the  Chatelet  in  1900.  with  music  by  Bag- 
gers, has  only  a  slight  relationship  with. 
Perrault's  story. 

"Le  Petit  Poucet"  ("Hop  o'  My 
Thumb")  is  the  title  of  an  opera  bouffo 
with  music  by  de  Rille.  produced  at 
Paris  in  1S6S.  Audran  also  wrote  the 
music  for  an  operetta  of  like  name. 
"La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant"  ("The 
average  Sleeping  Beauty")  is  the  title  of  French 
operas  by  Cavafa  (Paris,  1825),  Litolff 
(Paris,  1874)  and  Silver  (Marseilles,  1902). 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Aubert 
is  not  the  first  to  choose  these  tales  by 
Perrault  for  operatic  treatment  in 
French  opera  houses. 


"Riders 
to  the 


Mr.    Edward   J.  O'Brien 
has  written   a  preface  to 
"Riders    to    the    Sea,"  a 
Sea"  t  ragedy  by   J.  M.  Synge, 
published  by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  of  this 
city.    The  Herald  of  last  Sunday  spoke 


of  Synge's  visits  to  the  Aran  islands  day. 


It  was  on  this  tragedy  that  Synge 
founded  "Riders  to  the  Sea."  He  intro- 
duced the  element  of  second  sight.  No 
doubt  he  heard  on  Inishmaan  the  tale 
he  told  to  us. 

Michael  has  been  drowned.  The  other 
son,  Bartley,  is  going  to  the  fair,  and 
he  hurries,  for  there  is  only  one  boat 
to  it  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  He  rides 
on  the  red  mare,  and  the  gray  pony 
runs  behind  him.  The  old  mother, 
Maurya,  does  not  give  him  her  blessing, 
but  cries  out:  "He's  gone  now,  God 
spare  us,  and  we'll  not  see  him  again. 
He's  gone  now,  and  when  the  black 
night  is  falling  I'll  have  no  son  left  me 
in  the  world." 

Catlileen  cuts  some  bread  and  urges 
her  to  go  down  to  the  spring  well  and 
give  it  to  him:  "You'll  see  him  then  and 
the  dark  word  will  be  broken,  and  you 
can  say  'God  speed  you,'  the  way  he'll 
be  easy  in  his  mind."  The  mother  is 
out  of  the  way;  the  daughters  now  com- 
pare shirt  and  stockings  of  a  body 
washed  ashore  with  those  at  home.  | 
The  stitches  in  the  stockings  are  the 
same. 

Cathleen — Ah,  Nora,  Isn't  it  a  bitter 
thing  to  think  of  him  floating  that  way 
to  the  far  north,  and  no  one  to  keen 
him  but  the  black  hags  that  do  be  flying 
on  the  sea? 

Nora — And  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing 
when  there  is  nothing  left  of  a  man  who 
was  a  great  rower  and  fisher,  but  a  bit 
of  an  old  shirt  and  a  plain  stocking? 

Maurya  comes  into  the  house  very 
slowly.   The  girls  question  her. 

Maurya— My  heart's  broken  from  this 


before 
o  to  the 


and  described  some  of  his  experiences 
among  the  primitive  men  and  women; 
it  retold  the  story  of  the  man  drowned, 
washed  ashore  and  at  last  identified. 
When  at  last  the  sister  of  the  dead 
man  was  sure  that  the  body  was  her 
Mike  she  began  to  keen.    "For  a  while 
the  people  sat  silent,  and  one  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  lips  of  the  infant,  the 
rain  hissing  in  the  yard  and  the  breath, 
ing  of  four  pigs  that  lay  sleeping  in 
one  corner.    Then  one  of  the  men  began 
to  talk  about  new  boats  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  south  island  and  the  con- 
versation went  back  to  its  usual  round 
of  topics.    The  loss  of  one  man  seems  a 
slight  catastrophe  to  all  except  the  im- 
mediate relatives.    Often  when  an  acci- 
dent happens,  a  father  is  lost  with  his 
two  eldest  sons,  or  in  some  other  way 
all  of  the  active  men  of  the  household 
die  together." 


Cathleen — Did  you  see  Bartley? 
Maurya — I  seen  the  fearfulest  thing. 
Catlileen — God  forgive  you ;  he's  rid-  ' 
lng  the  mare  now  over  the  green  head, 
and  the  gray  pony  behind  him. 

Maurya — I've  seen  the  fearfulest 
thing  any  person  has  seen  since  the  day 
Bride  Dara  seen  the  dead  man  with  the 
child  in  his  arms.  *  *  *  I  went  down 
to  the  spring  well,  and  I  stood  there*  say- 
ing a  prayer  to  myself.  Then  Bartley 
came  along,  and  he  riding  on  the  red 
mare  with  the  gray  pony  behind  him 
(she  puts  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide 
something  from  her  eyes).  The  Son  of 
God  spare  us.  Nora ! 

Cathleen — What  is  it  you  seen? 
Maurya — I  seen  Michael  himself. 
Cathleen  (speaking  softly)— You  did 
not,  mother;  It  wasn't  Michael  you  seen, 
for  his  body  is  after  being  found  in  the 
far  north,  and  he's  got  a  clean  burial  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya  (a  little  defiantly)— I'm  after 
seeing  him  this  day,  and  he  riding  and 
galloping.    Bartley  came  first  on  the  red 
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and  T  tried  to  iay  "^°d  speed 
'  but  something  choked  the  words 
throat.  He  went  by  quickly;  end; 
Mesatnr  of  God  on  y°u>"  s***  n*' 
I  could  s*y  nothing-'    I  looked  up 
mid  I  crying,  at  the  gray  pony 
inure  was  Michael  upon  l*~wttb 
clothes  on  him  and  new  shoes  on  his 

Cathleen  (begins  to  keen)-Ifs  de- 
■tioycd  we  are  U  on  this  day.  Its  de- 
*ti ed.  surely.  ,.  . 

Nora-Dldn't  the  young  priest  say  he 
Almighty  God  wouldn't  leave  her  desti- 
tute with  no  soi;  living 

Maurya-lfs  little  th.  Ike  of  him 
knows  of  the  sea. 
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The   .iragouy.   «i  -- 
n-Rr'nn    *  "Its  enpa^  lty  tor  stanumB 
afar  off  "nd  mingling.  If  we  may  say 
so.  "sympathy  with  rclentlessness 

•Its  characters  live— and  die     It  Is 
the"  virtue  in  life  to  he  lonely  and 
none  but  the  lonely  man  In  tragedy 
may  be  great.    He  dies,  and  then  It 
U    he  virtue  In  life  of  the  women- 
mothers  and  wives  and  sisters— to  be 
great    in   their   loneliness,    great  as 
Maurya   the  stricken  mother.  Is  great 
in  her  final  word.  •  -  •  The  pity  and 
he  terror  of  it  all  have  brought  a 
great  peace,  the  peace   that  passeth 
Understanding,  and  It  Is  because  the 
nlay  holds  this  timeless  peace  after 
the   .term    which    ha.    bowd  i.wn 
every  character,   that  'Riders  to  the 
lea-  may  rightly  take  Its 
greatest  modern  tragedy  In  the  Eng- 
lish tongue." 
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C»„„  Rnrial  v,ld  Maurya  tells  of 
ean  Burial  ^  and  nug_ 

and  Deep    bano-s  father  and  her 
Grave      six   sons  —  "and  some 
||  them  were  found  and  some  of  them 
were  •«.«   fo.ind.  but  they're  gone  now 
the  lot  L.f  ti.em."    A"«l  w  i >  she  talks 
without    hearing    anything   old  women 
come  In  crossing  themselves  and  kneel- 
ing with  red  petticoats  over  their  heads^ 
Men  bring  in  the  body  of  Bartley  laid 
,  "    '  dnk  with  a  bit  of  sail  over  It. 
The  grav  "pony  had  knocked  him  Into  the 
sea  and  he  was  washed  out  where  there 
wa^  a  great  surf  on  the  white  rocks^ 
M.urva'goes  on  talking,  but  as  though 
.he  did  not  see  the  people  around  her 
i  "Thev're  all  gone  now.  and  there  isn  t 
anvthing  more,  the  sea  can  do  to  me. 
HI  have  no  call  now  to  be  up  crying  , 
1  and  Praying  when  the  wind  breaks  from 
the  south  and  you  can  hear  the  surf  Is 
In  the  east,  and  the  surf  is  in  the  west, 
making  a  great  stir  with  the  two  noises 
and  they  hitting  one  on  the  othei.  in 
have  no  call  now  to  be  going  down  and 
cetting  Holy  Water  in  the  dark  nights 
after  Samhain.  and  I  won't  care  what 
wav  the  sea  is  when  the  other  women  | 
will  be  keening."    She  sprinkles  Holy 
Water  over  Bartley.    "It  isn  t  that  I 
haven't  orayed  for  you.  Bartley   to  the 
Almighty  God.    It  isn't  that  1  haven  t 
sa™  prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you 
wouldn't  know  what  I'ld  be  saying;  but 
it's  a  great  rest  I'll  have  now.  and  it  s 
time  surely.  It's  long  nights  alter  Sam- 
hain. if  it's  only  a  bit  of  wet  .flour  we. 
do  have  to  eat.  and  maybe  a  fish  that 
would  be  stinking." 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the 

whole  matter?   

Maurya  ends  the  play:  Michael 
has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north, 
by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God. 
Bartlev  will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of 
the  white  boards,  and  a  deep  grave 
surely.  What  more  can  we  want  than 
that?  No  man  at  all  can  be  living 
forever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied." 


An  Egoist 
Tells  His 
Story 


nln-J 


Synge's         Mr-  °'Brien   ,n  the 

.  preface  says  that  many 
TraglC  tales  ot  second  sight 
Power  are  to  be  heard  among 
Celtic  races.  The  gift  of  "taishitaraugh" 
Is  not  uncommon  even  in  this  com- 
mercial, material  age,  nor  are  the  be- 
lievers in  it  only  the  uneducated  and 
the  simple.  Edward  MacDowell.  a 
Celt  by  inheritance,  natural  disposi- 
tion and  in  his  art,  saw  strange  vis- 
ions'. For  years  Skye  has  been 
"steeped  in  a  ghostly  atmosphere." 
Douglas  was  superstitious  on 
morning  of  Otterbourne. 
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But  I  hae  dreamed  a  dreary  dream — 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
t  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  nght, 
Anl  I  think  that  man  was  I. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  journey  so  far 
at  Skycor  Inishmaan.  Mysterious  things 
have  been  seen  and  heard  in  New  Eng- 
land villages  and  city  houses. 

It  has  been  said,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
thliks  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
treat  tragedy  has  necessarily  departed 
with  the  advance  of  modern  life  and  its 
complicated  tangle  of  interests  and 
creature  comforts.  "A  highly  developed 
civilization,  with  its  attendant  speciali- 
zation of  culture,  tends  ever  to  lose 
tight  of  those  elemental  forces  those 
primal  emotions,  naked  to  wind  and 
skv.  whlcn  are  the  stuff  from  which 
great  drama  Is  wrought  by  the  artist, 
but  which,  as  it  would  seem,  are  rapia- 
iy  depart'ng  from  us.  It  is  only  In  tne 
far  places,  where  solitary  communion 
mav  be  had  with  the  elements,  that  this 
dynamic  life  is  still  to  be  found  con- 
tinuously, and  it  is  accordingly  thither 
that  the  dramatist,  who  would  deal  witn 
spiritual  life  disengaged  from  the  en- 
vironment of  ar.  intellectual  maze,  must 
go  for  that  experience  which  will  beget . 
in  him  inspiration  for  his  art."  | 

This  proposition  might  be  disputed. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  very  tang ;le 
of  comolications.  the  great  and  little 
ironies  "of  civilization,  the  conflict  be- 
tween classes,  the  indifference  or  hos- 
pitalitv  toward  spiritual  things,  are 
subjects  for  the  sternest  and  saddest 
tragic  treatment. 

Yet  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian said  without  hesitation  soon  after 
the  death  of  Synge  the  "Riders  to  the 
Sea  "  was  "the  tragic  masterpiece  of  our 
language  in  our  time;  wherever  it  has 
been  plaved  la  Europe,  from  Galway  to 
Prague,  "it  has  made  the  word  tragedy 
mean  something  more  profoundly  stir- 
ring and  cleansing  to  the  spirit  than  it 
did  "  New  the  secret  of  the  effect  made 


Wagner's  autobiog- 
raphy has  been  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in 
two  volumes.  The  text, 
t  will  be'  remembered,  was  dictated 
to  Mme.  Coslma  Wagner  by  her  hus- 
band with  Injunctions  to  have  It  pub- 
lished at  a  reasonable  time  after  his 
death. 

In  the  first  division  there  are  m 
ute  accounts  of  his  childhooc l  school 
years.     adventures      at      v.  uerzDurg, 
Magdeburg.     Koenigsberg    and  Riga, 
and  his  first  wretched  years  in  Paris. 
He  te  ls  of  his  love  for  his  sisters  he 
describes   the  whims  of  his  mother 
His   firrt  knowledge   of  the  <-heatre 
was  as  an  angel  in  xtghts  and  with 
wings    in    a    performance    of  Der 
Freischuetz."    He  was  told  to  stand 
gracefully  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
huge  bun.    He  was  a  wild  boy.  a  con- 
firmed  truant,   and  when   older  given 
to  drink  and  rowdyism.     He  had  a 
passion  for  gambling,  and  once  sent 
after  his  mother's  pension  lost  it  all 
at  play.    After  a  day  of  gambling  he, 
wrote-  "I  fell  into  a  deep  and  refresh-, 
in-    sleep,     from    which    I  awoke 
strengthened  and  reborn.    No  feeling 
of  shame  kept  me  froVn  recounting 
the  events  of  the  night  to  my  mother 
She  thanked  God  for  His  grace,  folded 
her  hands,  and  regarded  me  as  saved 
from  falling  back  into  this  vice  And 
in   truth   the   world   in  which  I  had 
hitherto  moved  seemed  now  to  me  to 
be  impossible  and  robbed  of  all  its 
attractiveness.    From  this  time  for- 
ward I  belonged  to  a  quite  different 
world,  and  began  a  new  phase  in  my 
musical  development." 

As  a  child  he  showed  little  inclination 
toward  music.    I  now  quote  from  an 
article  of  portions  of  the  autobiography 
published  in  the  Musical  Courier  of  New 
York:    "Aged  9,  he  was  introduced  to 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  become  a  musician; 
the  child's  mother  replied  that  he  was 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  'Freischuetz. 
but  otherwise  she  could   not  discover 
any  signs  of  musical  talent  in  him.  'This 
was  well  said  by  the  mother.'  writes 
Wagner  'for  nothing  else  moved  me  so 
much  as  the  music  of  the  "Freischuetz' 
and  I  endeavored  in  every  possible  way 
to  reawaken  the  impressions  made  on 
me  by  the  opera    but.  strange  to  say. 
never  by  the  study  of  mustc;  it  was 
enough  for  me  to  hear  the  music  of 
"Freischuetz"  sung  and  played  by  my 
sisters.'     Little  by  little,  however,  the) 
boy's  love  for  music  grew  and  he  finally  j 
took  lessons  in  harmony  secretly,  mean-  | 
while    almost    wholly    neglecting    his  I 
,  school  studies."  ' 
"But  even  in  this  the  wildest  period 
I  of  my  life,"  continues  Wagner,  "my  mu- 
i  sieal  development  did  not  wholly  stand 
still'  rather  did  music  become  more  and 
more  the  direction  in  which  I  seemed 
to  desire  to  express  my  mental  facul- 
ties    But  during  this  period  there  was 
no  real  music  study;  even  today  I  can- 
not understand  how  it  was  possible  for 
me  at  that  period  to  find  time  to  finish 
quite  a  number  of  compositions.' 

As  a  child  he  was  excessively  timor- 
ous   The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
London  Chronicle  says.    "When  he  was, 
alone  for  any  length  of  time  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  the  pictures,  would  be- 
~in  he  often  thought,  to  move,  and  he 
:  would  crv  aloud  In  his  fear.    At  night 
I  he  was  constantly  aroused  from  uneasy 
sleep  by  horrible  visions  of  supernatural 
i  beings  and  so  unpleasant  was  his  neigh- 
I  borhood  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that 
he  was  kept  In  a  bedroom  by  himself, 
where  he  finally  grew  accustomed  to 
what  he  calls  his  nocturnal  calamities. 
The  dramatist  and  colorist  in  him  first 
beg:m  to  be  apparent  after  a  journey  to 
Prague.    The  strange  nationality,  the 
head-dresses  of  the  women,  the  wine, 
the  girls  with  their  harps,  the  universal 
svmbolism  of  Catholicism,  the  numer- 
ous chapels  and  pictures  of  saints,  all 
made  a  deep  impression  and  prepared 
his  mind  for  its  future  development. 


there  are  interesting  glimpses  of 
his  life  in  Switzerland.  "At  Brun- 
nen.  on  Lake  Lucerne,  he  was  met! 
on  the  lake  by  the  unsophlsticat  j 
ed  villagers  in  two  barges  hung! 
with  colored  lamps  —  'amateurs  of 
country  origin  who  approached  with  aJ 
brass  band,  and  with  federal  honesty] 
and  without  undue  accuracy  played 
some  of  my  compositions.  There  was  a, 
little  speech  of  welcome  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  speech  from  me, 
which  was  followed  again  by  several 
bottles  of  wine  and  much  shaking  of 
horny  hands  on  the  shore.' 

"In  after  years  Wagner  was  met  by 
men  in  Brunn*  n  who  reminded  him  ot 
this  festival  in  his  honor,  and  Insisted 
on  shaking  hands  with  him.  because 
they  had  played  in  the  band." 

And  In  the  portion  that  relates  to 
his  life  in  Switzerland  there  "is  much 
about  his  dogs  Kips  and  Peps. 

"He  devotes  pages  to  these  pets, 
tells  of  their  illnesses,  how  he  had 
them  doctored,  how  he  took  a  boat  and 
rowed  across  the  lake  to  procure 
poison  for  Fips.  when  this  true,  com-i 
panlon  of  his  exile  was  in  his  last] 
agony.  We  are  told  to  the  minute 
when  Fips  died;  we  are  told  of  nls 
burial  in  a  beautiful  garden  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake;  we  are  told  of  the 
tears  shed  by  the  Wagners  at  the' 
funeral,  and  of  the  visit  paid  to  the 
tomb  long  years  afterward." 

The  correspondent  adds  In  the  course 
of  his  review:     "If  the  overweening 
egotism  of  the  narrative  Is  somewhat 
repellent,  we  have  full  compensation 
In  the  truthfulness  stamped  on  every 
page,  and  In  the  evidently  sincere  de- 
sire of  the  author  to  weave  no  false 
colors  Into  his  fabric.    We  have  here 
an   artist's    Ufa   laid   before   us.  the 
artist  himself  leading  us  through  its 
mazes.    He  is  frequently  silent  when 
we  would  know  more,  but  he  never 
glosses  over  the  truth,  and  hence  he 
succeeds  in  richly  supplementing  what 
we  already  knew  In  fragments,  we 
feel  frateful  to  the  gifted  wife  who 
wrote  this  all  down  at  her  husbands 
dictation,  butwe  do  not  forget  in  read- 
ing  these   strange   pages   that  other 
gifted  woman.  Mathllde  Wesendonck 
or  patient,  much-tried,  misunderstood 
Minna  Planer." 

"Espana"      Chabrler's  brilliant  and 
seductive      "Espana"  is 
On  the     famniar     to  Symphony 
Stage  and  "Pop"  concert  audi- 
ences in  Boston,  although  the  fantasie 
has  been  poorly  played  here  of  late 
years.    It  has  been  turned  into  a  ballet 
divertissement  by  Mmes.  Catulle  Men- 
des  and  Rosita  Mauri  and  one  Staats. 
and  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
May  3.  when  Chabrler's  opera,  "Gwen- 
doline "  was  revived.    Mr.  Pougin  in- 
veighed  against   this   treatment   of  a^ 
masterpiece.    "They  have  imagined  al 
bizarre  action,  that  of  a  village  fair! 
with  all  Its  spectacles  and  the  entrance 
of  dancers  'tra  los  montes'  to  end  the 
festival  by  dancing  to   the   music  ot 
■jr^ana  '     I   like   the   piece  better  in 
cX£  there  is  its  place.    And  where 
did  one  fish  out  the  rest  of  the  music? 
From  the  composer's  portfolios?  Frag- 
ments without  continuity  and  connec- 
tion   taken  as  from  a  grab-bag.  And 
'  who  took  upon  himself  the  duty  to  sew 
!  these  patches  together  and  give  them 
I  the  semblance  of  unity?  I  know  nothing 

aitUw-as'ln  1882  that  Chabrier  journeyed 
in  Spain.    He  wrote  to  a  friend i  his en- 
thusiasm was  over  towns,  cathedrals 
paintings,  natural  scenery.     I  have i  not 
seen  a  really  ugly  woman  since  I  have 
been  In  Andalusia.    I  do  not  speak  of 
their  feet;  they  are  so  little  that  I  have 
never  seen  them.   Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then 
add  the  arabesques,  beau-catchers  and 
other   ingenious   arrangements   of  the 
hair   the  inevitable  fan,  the  flowers  m 
the  hair  with  the  comb  on  the  side. 
Chabrier  gave  a  long  description  end- 
ing   "and  all  this  laughing,  gesticulat- 
ing: dancing,  drinking!    Behold  Andu- 
lasVa!"    He  also  described  a  hall  with 
one  or  two  women  dancing,  with  strange 
cersons  thrumming  stranger  music  on 
Suitors    while  a  half  dozen  women 


Paris 
and 


Wagner  had  much  to; 
say  about  his  life  in 
Paris:  How  Meyerbeer 
After  treated  him  with  the  ut-| 
most  kindness,  was  interested  in 
"Rienzi,"  endeavored  to  advance  him. 
In  after  years  Wagner  treated  Meyer- 
beer shabbily,  as  is  well  known,  and 
abused  him  violently  in  print.  There  Is 
little  that  is  new  about  Wagner's  life, 
in  Dresden  and  the  activity  as  a  revolu- 


clapped'  hands  and  howled  encourage- 
ment. "It's  vertiginous!  It's  indescrib- 
able!"   

■jyr  Gemma  Bellincioni, 

the    famous  soprano, 
and  after  a  brilliant  career 

Women  of  about  30  years,  will 
settle  in  Berlin  next  October  as  the 
director  of  a  schools  for  singers.  She 
was  16  when  she  first  sang  In  opera,  in 
a  little  Neapolitan  theatre.  She  sang 
with  her  father  in  an  opera  by  Pedrotti.. 
Her  wish  to  sing  In  a  first-class  theatre 
was  realized  when  her  father  was  en- 
gaged at  Lisbon.  The  great  singers  of 
her  time  did  not  seem  to  her  great,  for 
she  had  revolutionary  views.  Discour- 
aged she  went  back  to  Italy,  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  stage  as  soon  as  she 
could  marry.  Tamberlik  engaged  her, 
and  one  night  when  the  prima  donna 
was  sick  gave  her  the  first  opportunity, 
to  show  what  she  could  do.  She  was 
then  19  when  her  ability  was  recognized. 
Her  first  appearance  in  Rome  was  in 


La  Traviata."""  The  uptlcs  agreed  that^ 

her  interpretation  was  an  Insult  to  the  I 
sacred  traditions.  They  were  horrified 
when  in  the  last  act  she  sang  sitting  on 
a  divan,  whereas  her  predecessors  had 
stood  as  though  in  rude  health,  near  the 
prompter  s  box.  She  will  be  45  years 
old  next  August. 

Saint-Saens  says  in  the  course  of  his 
reminiscences,  publishing  in  the  Echo  de 
Paris  that  Victor  Hugo  had  no  under- 
standing for  music.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  two  were  not  on  friendly 
terms,  for  Hugo  wished  Saint-Saens  to 
write  an  opera  based  on  "Notre  Dame  ae 
Paris,"  ;tnd  the  composer  was  unwilling 
to  do  this. 

Admirers  of  Joachim  intend  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  that  will  stand  In  the 
hall  of  the  Hochschule  fuer  Muslk  In 
Berlin. 

Kermlne  d'Albert,  the  dramatic  sing- 
er, who  succeded  xeresa  Carreno  as 
the  pianist's  wife— No.  2  in  fact— but 
there  Is,  a  No.  S— has  been  engaged 
for  the  new  Kurfuersten  Opera  in 
Berlin.  „  , 

Karl  Bunian.  the  tenor,  well  .tnown 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  whom  the 
King  of  Saxony  is  suing  for  breach  of 
contract  has  been  offered  *25,000  for  an 
engagement  of  eight  months  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  House,  St.  Petersburg,  with 
five  appearances  a  month. 

The  town  authorities  of  Trieste  have 
granted  Antonio  Smareglia,  the  com- 
poser a  yearly  allowance  of  2400  crowns. 
He  is'  now  totally  blind. 

Max  Iteger  has  decided  to  accept  the 
conductorship  of  the  Meiningen  ducal 
orchestra,  and  his  appointment  will  date 
from  Dec  L 

Edward  Lloyd,  the  famous  tenor,  has 
written  to  Sir  Frederick  Bridge:  "As 
you  know,  I  commenced  by  singing  at 
the  dear  old  Abbey,  and  sang  there  to  i 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  for  upward 
of  eight  years.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  sing  In  the  choir  at  the  coronation, 
and  so  finish  my  career  under  the  same 
roof  "  Sir  Frederick  has  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  take  the 
tenor  solo  in  the  Homage  anthem,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  harp. 
Mr  Lloyd  is  now  66  years  old.  He  firsl| 
sang  in  Boston  at  a  Handel  and  Haydnl 
concert  April  6,  1S90  ("Elijah"),  and  inj 
other  performances  at  the  75th  festival- 
He  was  here  again  in  the  spring  of  1892 
and  was  heard  at  concerts  of  the  Handel 
and  Havdn.  "The  Messiah,"  Pas-ion 
music  according  to  Matthew,  and  "The 
Creation."  but  he  was  then  vocally  in- 
disposed. 

The  announcement  that  Slg.  Grasso  is 
studvlng  our  language  In  order  to  play 
"Othello"  recalls  the  fact  that  all  the 
English  Salvlnl  knew  was  acquired  from 
that  play  and  from  "Hamlet."    In  188fl 
Salvlnl  toured  the  United  States  with  ah 
American  company  whose  repertory  was 
confined  to  these  two  plays,  the  leading 
part  In  each  being  played  in  Italian, 
while  the  other  characters  spoke  Eng- 
lish    In  his  well  known  autobiography 
Salvinl  describes  the  difficulty  he  ex 
perienced  at  the  first  rehearsals  in  tak 
ing  his  cue,  as  he  knew  no  English 
until   "gradually  a  few  words,  a  few 
short  phrases  remained  in  my  ear,  and 
in  course  of  time  I  came  to  understand 
perfectly  every  word  of  all  the  char- 
acters.  I  became  so  sure  of  myself  that 
if  an  actor  substituted  one  word  for 
another  I  perceived  It.   I  understood  the 
words  of  Shakespeare,  but  not  those  of 
the  spoken  language."— Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Miss  Ethel  Levey  has  poured  out 
her  soul  to  a  representative  of  the 
New    York    Dramatic    Mirror.  She 
thinks  Paris  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world.    "I  love  and  adore  Paris,"  and 
yet  she  would  like  to  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco if  it  were  not  for  hay  fever 
"English  critics  are  fairer  than  the 
.  American."    In  the  fall  she  expects  to 
marrv  M.  Crepin.    "I  hope  that  will 
be  the  last  of  the  stage  for  me.  Why 
marry   if   I    must    keep    on  working 
That  is  the  way  1  look  at  it.    Let  the 
man  support  his  wife.    The  trouble  is, 
I  suppose,   that  the   stage   spoils  a 
woman  bv  giving  her  the  means  for 
living  in  luxury.    Accustomed  to  all 
this,  she  is  unwilling  to  go  without 
various  little  pleasures  which  a  man 
cannot  supply  unless  he  .  Is  wealthy 
She  will  be  better  off.  I  believe,  to  con- 
tent  herself   with   less  and  to  stay 
awav  from  the  stage.    I  hope  never 
to  return  to  the  stage,  for  I  like  home 
life  better."  For  the  sake  of  palpitat- 
ng  posterity,  It  may  be  added  that 
Miss  Levey   wore   a  trimly  tailored 
dark  suit,  a  white  waist  with  lace  ap- 
plique, and  bracelets  on  the  ankles 

The  Princess  Bariatinsky  (Lydla 
Yavorska)  spoke  at  a  dinner  given  to 
her  in  London.  "We  are  all  wor- 
shippers of  the  beautiful."  she  said, 
"that  is  the  link  between  us— and  the 
worship  involves  at  once  a  great 
privilege  and  a  great  responsibility 
We  must  not  mind  if  people  ding" 
us  the  old  taunt  of  the  'artist  c  tem- 
perament/ nor  must  we  take  it  amiss 
If  the  majority  of  the  wor -id  call  us 
mad.  We  are.  In  truth,  a  little  mad. 
Ordinary  objects  of  ambition  do  not 
anneal  to  us.  We  wish  to  lift  up  our 
eye  to  the  hVls;  we  watch  the i  snow- 
mountalns  on  the  horizon  And  that 
is  a  thing  which  the  world  does  not 

UnTheSpa"f  Mall  Gazette  spoke  know- 
inglv  on  May  6  of  the  composer 
-Gabriel  Chabrier." 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  work  on  account  or  8 
serious  Indisposition!,  ..c„mi 
Arthur  Bourchler  s  lecture  on  SOW 
Reflections      on      the  Drama-H* 
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"The  Smile  that 
Beguiled"  was  pro- 
duced April  30  at 
m  London  the  Little  Sunday 
lub,  a  society  for  the  "Alleviation  of 
abbatarian  satiety  among  the  upper 
lasses."  -Miss  Rita  Jollvet  played 
he  lady  with  the  glued-on  smile. 
Jr  whom  there  is  no  polite  descrip- 
on.  The  man  in  the  case  was  named 
-lgernon  and  he  was  even  Snore 
ague  than  most  stage  Algernons, 
ie  pinched  his  cheek  and  his  pearl 
uds.  and  when  this  only  made  him 
JSlre  to  see  more  of  her,  she  mod- 
f-Uy    took    off    her    tea    gown  and 


xford]  tedious. 

book  I  The  Times  says  of  Grasso's  Othello  in 
J  an  expect  at  the  Hippodrome:  "Slg. 
I  Grasso's  Othello  has  been  seen  and 
warmly  admired  in  London  already.  It 
Is  an  Intensely  emotional  performance. 
The  great  speech  Which  ends  'Othello's 
occupation's  gone'  is  given  in  a  voice 
broken  and  shrill  with  tears.  Sig. 
Grasso,  to  use  a  schoolboy  term,  fairly 
'blubs'  over  it.  And  this  is  typical  of  the 
whole  performance.  One  feels  inclined 
to  speak  of  it  as  Otello,  not  Othello — in 
the  Italian  form,  not  the  English.  For 
deeply  as  we  are  moved  by  the  tremen- 
dous passions  of  the  man— passions 
which  no  English  actor  in  our  remem- 
brance has  expressed  so  forcibly — we 
still  miss  something  of  that  sheer  great- 
j  ness  •which  Shakespeare's  character 
never  loses,  a  kind  of  immense  slmp.iclty 
which  makes  the  torture  he  endures  at 
once  more  tragic  and  more  pitiful.  Sig. 
Grasso  is  tragic  enough ;    he  scarcely 


meed  nn  the  aiu.  . .      —       .         moves  our  pity.  For  all  that,  his  Othello 

ncea  on  the  diva,,  ,„  the  drawing Jj  has  greatness  of  a  Umd  wnicn  we  Iook 
'om   in  a   shawl    and   some  purple 
ponllght   which   somehow  or  other 
und  its  way  through  the  ceiling.  My 
.tural  curiosity  as  to  what  would 
ppen  next  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
the  arrival  of  the  lady's  hypothetl- 
1  husband,    who    came    up    as    the  j 
rtain  came  down.    Mile,  del  Frate,  | 
io     produced  extraordinary 
unds,     gave  'selections 

la?y  si"ing  behind  me 

?  p™,  t2l,at  there  was  n°  like 
r    Probably  not.   Ii.  conclusion  Sent 
Ahesa,  a  young  girl  in  early  Egypt- 
i   undress,   went   through   a  series 
semaphore     movements,  contor- 
ns  and  gyrations  which  nowadays 
5s,  by  courtesy,  as  dancing." 
jive   goats    were  introduced 
•ival  of  "As  You  Like  It 
Theatre.     They  were 


ry  vocal 
from    her ! 


a  I 

'  at  the ! 
-    seen  in 

forest  scene  "and  had  to  be  pulled 
the  stage  by  the  scruff  of  their 
■:ks.   They  neither  looked  happy  nor  I 
•re  their  doleful  bleatings  a  deslra- 
obbligato  to  the   dialogue."  An- 
er    critic    remarked:     "When  the 
ashed   duke   made    his  first  entry 
t?l  concentrating  his  gaze  upon  the 
ee    quadrupeds,    began    his  cele. 
£  ted    speech,    'Now,    my  co-mates 
p    brothers   in   exile,'   we   had  the 
e!ing  that  he  was  carrying  the  hu- 
Mty  of  his  'sweet  and  quiet  style' 
)  far."   In  the  performance  Audrey 
represented  as  a  visible  and  pre- 
-terous  idiot,  and  there   was  also 
i  foolish   business  with  the  apple 
the    turnip.     Touchstone  surely 
>ild    not   have     married    such  a 
«'k.    Rosalind  was  allowed  to  sing 
len  Daisies  Died,"  which  belongs 
■  "Love's    Labor's     Lost."    "It  was 

i  sant  to  see  Adam  as  a  lusty  old 
I,  indeed,  frosty  but  kindly,  in- 
Ifd  of  the  doddering  old  gentleman 

ii  a  beard  about  two  feet  long, 
,  has  so  often  made  a  bid  for  a 
ferly'  until  we  have  fiercely  longed 
.  second  act  by  echoing  Orlando's 

rly  'until  we  have  fiercely  longed 
je  and  hear  the  last  of  him." 
'ie  costumes  in  the  performance  of 
»lney"  commanded  by  the  King  were 
W  Victorian.  The  women  wore  the 
»]  skirt  and  long  bodice  of  the  pe- 
o  with  poke  bonnets  and  massive 
Wiry,  including  cameo  brooches  and 
helets.  The  men  wore  light  breeches 
It)?  without  a  crease  and  strapped 
h.lr  the  boot,  coats  fitting  tightly  at 
lejivaist,  with  collars  well  up  at  the 
Id  of  the  neck,  and  fobs  of  all  sorts 
io|  of  the  men  wore  stays.  The  side 
Bilkers  were  not  the  Dundreary  type 
kijthat  was  the  fashion  of  a  later 

j^e  first  performance  of  the  corona- 
toj  ballet  at  the  Alhambra  will  be 
m.rrow  night    An  Indian  rajah  falls 

»ieP-  ana  areanis  a  wonaemu  dream 
ir  which  Ire  sees  four  epochs  of  ballet. 
,1  !  music  has  been  arranged  and  com- 

p.  ed  by  Getft-ge  W.  Byng.  The  chief 
.d;  cers  will  be  Tiehomeroff  of  Mos- 
.:(',  the  rajah,  and  Miss  Gheltzer  a 
.Rjsian  ballerina,  who  flits  through 
,U  the  scenes  pursued  by  the  enam- 

3il  rajah. 

I  ie      pantomime,     "L'Enfant  Pro- 
iAie,"  has  beeen  shortened  by  the  II- 
•)±tlst  and  composer  to  a  35-mlnute 
nifce  for  performance  in  London 
*  (Mrs.  Pleasance,"  by  Frederick  Def- 
.WaSV  produce<1  at   the  Kingsway 
.jatre,  London,  May  13.    "It  is  cruel 
Hri  unsatisfactory,  and  drawn  out  to 
unnecessary      length,      but  has 
r  tkngth  and  sincerity,  and  at  least  two 
ifihe  characters  are  perfectly  acted  " 
H  storlris  of  life  in  a  Cambridge 
'otege.    Mrs.  Pleasance,  a  bed-maker 
£s  stensibly  a  widow.    She  loves  Jim 
»h|  college  cook,  and  is  loved  by  him 
husband  turns  up  when  they  are 
».e  othed,  and   forces  her  to  choose 
f.eveen  Jim  and  her  daughter.  Mr» 
"ljasance  had  thought  the  rascal  was 
She  sends  Jim  away  without 
explanation. 
The    Bear,-    produced    that  same 

c  v!S,  v,£L°m    tne    R^sian  by 

»UDn  Tchekhoff.  A  widow  has  posed 
*.s  constant  and  irreconcilable.  Her 
»  u|)and  had  been  unkind  and  unfaith 
but  she  will  show  the  world  what 
Idow  should  be.  The  Bear  comes 
llU1,tr  I™!";  He  d'^ands  money 
Jfch  he  had  lent  the  departed.  She 
him  she  will  pay  him  in  two 
They  shriek  at  each  other  untn 
proposes  a  duel.  He  succumbs 
with  more  shrieks  they  agree  to 
ry.  Only  the  Performance  of  Nor 
Trevor  kept  the  farce  from  being 


to  actors  from  the  south  to  give  us.  As 
Desdemona  Signora  Bragaglia  had  little 
to  do,  but  did  it  very  prettily  in  an  un- 
becoming wig;  and  Sig.  Campagna  man- 
aged to  combine  a  great  show  of  crafti- 
ness with  a  sufficient  show  of  the  'hon- 
esty' and  devotion  of  Iago." 

Miss  Cecilia  Loftus  at  the  Coliseum 
has  been  imitating  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell in  "Lady  Patricia."  "Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  is  easy  to  imitate,  no  doubt, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Miss  Loftus 
passes  that  point.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
you  can  hardly  believe  the  speaker  is  not 
that  willowy  penitent  In  deepest  black, 
and  that  the  dean  and  the  sensible  mat- 
ron are  not  there  by  the  breakfast  table 
in  the  Deanery  garden.  Open  them,  and 
you  will  see  all  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
attitudes  and  gestures  caught  to  a  nice- 
ty. First  rate,  too,  was  the  imitation  of 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  in  'The  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernel,' with  the  characteristic  use  of 
the  voice  and  some  at  least  of  the  char- 
acteristic motions  just  a  tiny  bit  exag- 
gerated. Miss  Maud  Allan,  Miss  Vesta 
Tilley  and  Miss  Constance  Drever  were 
also  hit  off.  The  only  protest  we  feel  in- 
clined to  enter  is  against  the  Mme. 
Yvette  Gullbert  in  'Les  Cloches  de 
Nantes.'  It  was  exceedingly  funny,  but 
it  was  rather  burlesque  than  imitation. 


Notes 
from 


"The  Opium  Smoker," 
with  Mme.  Polaire  in  it, 
has  been  an  attraction 
Paris  at  the  Folies  Bergere. 
The  story  is  in  dumb  show.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Referee  describes 
it  concisely:  "A  Chinaman  who  keeps 
an  opium  den  conspires  with  Jim  to 
kill  a  rich  American  owning  some 
money  and  the  obviously  U.  S.  A. 
name  of  Bob  Eckins.  Norah  (Polaire), 
devotee  of  the  black  smoke,  sees 
Eckins  knocked  over  the  head,  and  is 
kicked  into  a  corner  and  silence.  If 
you  have  not  seen  Polaire  expressing 
the.  pain  of  that  kick  in  dumb  show 
you  have  not  lived.  My  own  little 
Mary  positively  ached  for  her.  She 
helps  Eckins  (God  bless  you!)  to  get 
away.  Jim  and  Chang  Li  fall  on 
her,  and  Chang  gouges  her  throat 
with  his  long  Chinese  nails.  Red 
paint,  policemen,  Bob  Eckins,  the  gory 
death  wriggle,  and  curtain.  Pretty 
playlet,  isn't  it?  But  the  prime  joke 
of  the  thing  is  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  Gay  City  all  declare  solemnly  that 
Polaire  saw  this  charming  scene  occur 
in  real  life  while  she  was  in  America, 
i 

I  think,  Polaire,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  eyelid  of  mine, 
I  cannot  keep  it  still,  somehow." 

"Coeur  Maternal,"  at  the  Odeon,  is 
a  dramatization  by  Oscar  Franck  of  a 
similarly  named  novel.  A  stepmother 
fails  to  win  the  affection  of  a  daugh- 
ter by  the  first  wife. 

The  Figaro  of  April  30  published  a 
note  about  Robert  Lassalle,  tenor, 
which  will  interest  Bostonlans  who 
heard  him  here  last  season:  "M.  Las- 
salle has  already  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  foreign  lands.  He  is 
admirably  endowed  and  wholly 
worthy  of  the  name  he  bears.  His 
debut  as  the  Duke  ('Rlgoletto')  will 
surely  be  sensational." 

The  Figaro  also  spoke  of  Ugo  Col- 
ombini,  who  sang  here  once  or  twice, 
once  as  "Kolombin";  A  tenor  of  the 
rarest  quality,  a  fine  actor  and  exqui- 
site singer,  M.  Colombini,  who  will 
make  his  first  appearance  at  Paris, 
has  for  several  years  triumphed  in 
the  opera  houses  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Odessa,  the  Manhattan  of  New  York, 
and  the  Boston  Opera.  He  excels  in 
great  lyric  parts  and  is  considered  an 
unequalled  interpreter  of  Des  Grieux, 
Werther  and  Don  Jose,  also  of  Italian 
and  Russian  parts."  Mr.  Colombini 
was  announced  to  sing  May  3  at  the 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre  (Russian 
season). 


the  immediate  influence  of  the  conduct- 
or. A  movement  from  a  symphony  by 
'Beer-Walbrunn  of  Munich  was  chosen. 
|The  Neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Musik  says 
the  bold  experiment  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. 

I  A  Wagner  Society  will  be  established 
at  Madrid  by  musicians,  critics,  artists, 
authors.  A  Wagner  Library  will  be 
jfounded  and  there  will  be  concerts  and 
lectures  for  the  members. 

Symphonies  and  symphonic  poems  by 
jLiszt  will  be  played  at  the  festival  con- 
certs of  the  Concert  Society  in  Munich 
Ithis  summer  in  honor  of  the  centenary 
of  the  composer. 

Arnold  Daly  has  been  talking  freely 
about  himself  in  London:  He  is  anxious 
to  play  Solness  in  "The  Master  Build- 
jer."  "But  I  must  get  a  great  Hilda.  I 
believe  in  surrounding  myself  with  the 
best  actors.  Such  environment  makes 
one  act  one's  best!" 

Clothilde  von  Derp,  the  dancer,  is 
highly  praised  in  London.  The  Times 
said  of  her:  "She  dances  as  they  all 
ido  nowadays,  with  bare  feet.  But  her 
(dresses  are  not  quite  like  anybody  else's. 
Neither  in  her  interpretation  of  dance 
music  nor  in  what  she  wears  is  she  a 
mere  imitator.  Her  black  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle  is  smoothly  brushed  and 
gathered  into' a  little  knot  behind.  The 
simplicity  and  the  grace  of  its  arrange- 
ment is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  she 
dances.  She  has  practically  no  elab- 
orate steps.  Often  she  stands  almost 
still.  And  yet  all  the  time  she  is  feel- 
ing and  expressing  the  meaning  of  the 
music  with  every  inch  of  her  body." 
Her  performance  "has  the  refinement 
and  beauty  and  poetic  charm  of  her 
face." 

William  Jaggard's  "Shakespeare 
Bibliography"  has  been  published.  It1 
costs  63  shillings  net  and  the  price  , 
will  be  soon  advanced  to  84  shillings,  i 
The  edition  is  limited  to  500  copies. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  labor  for  22 
years.  It  is  "a  dictionary  of  every 
known  issue  of  the  writings  of  our 
national  poet  and  of  recorded  opinion 
thereon  in  the  English  language." 
The  London  Chronicle,  praising  Mr. 
Jaggard's  industry,  has  one  regret. 
"Every  item  which  legitimately  bears 
the  name  of  Sidney  Lee  has  here  been 
denied  that  name  and  entered  under 
that  of  'Soloman  Lazarus  Levi.'  This 
does  not  look  over  kind.  It  is  as- 
suredly wrong  as  wrong  can  be  and 
quite  indefensible." 

Mr.  R.  Ellis  Roberts  in  "A  Roman 
Pilgrimage,"  just  published,  writes 
about  the  Vatican  choir:  "The  strong 
sexless  music  (Palestrina's),  full  not 
so  much  of  meditation  as  of  thought, 
expressive  in  so  high  a  degree  of  or- 
ganized embattled  religion,  tinged 
ever  so  slightly  with  that  scholasti- 
cism that  the  pure  plain-song  escapes, 
was  not  ill-mated  with  the  profes- 
sional choir  of  the  Vatican." 
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Wilbelm  Bruch,  con- 
ductor of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  at 
Random  Nuremberg,  made  a 
curious  experiment  some  weeks  ago.  He 
put  on  the  program  a  new  orchestral 
piece  that  neither  he  nor  any  member 
of  his  orchestra  had  seen  before.  Fur- 
thermore there  were  no  Indications  of 
expression  in  the  orchestra  parts.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  show  that  music 
could  thus  be  played  effectively  through 


Compositions      b  y 
Jules    Wertheim,  a 
native    of  Warsaw, 
Composer  were  played  in  Lon- 
don May  3.   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
of  the  music:    "Mr.  Jules  "Wertheim, 
who  appeared  in  London  some  while 
back  as  a  pianist,  gave  an  orchestral 
concert  of  his  own  music  last  night  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.    The  most  important 
work  played  was  a  symphony  in  E 
minor.   The  form  is  obviously  not  to  be 
taken  lightly,  and  it  may  well  be  to  the 
good    that   composers   should  refrain 
from  attempting  it  until  their  powers 
are  fully  developed.    Mr.  Wertheim's 
work  bears  out  such  a  theory  well,  for 
there  are  only  too  many  traces  of  im- 
maturity both  in  design  and  in  the  in- 
vention of  themes  of  sufficient  import 
to  make  it  seem  a  suitable  medium  for 
their  expression.   We  do  not  deny  to  the 
themes  certain  qualities  In  themselves; 
there  is  not  a  little  character  and  some 
originality,  but  the  thought  is-  neither 
of  much  depth  nor  inevitability.  The 
first  movement  one  felt  to  be  the  most 
Interesting,    for   although   there  was 
small  power  shown  of  development  and 
working  up  to  a  climax,  the  climaxes 
w  hen   they   did   come   were  definitely 
shaped  and  made  a  due  effect.  The 
scherzo  was  too  trivial  in  subject-mat- 
ter, though  cleverly  put  together.  In 
the  finale,  which  had  a  slow  introduc- 
tion, the  composer  seemed  to  have  at- 
tempted  too  much,  and  his  series  of 
contrasted   sections  did   not    bind  to- 
gether into  a  significant  whole.  The 
scoring  at  times  was  quite  good.  Alto- 
gether, Mr.  Wertheim  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  having  talent  as  a  composer, 
and,  with   further    experience,  might 
well  be  expected  to  write  really  inter- 
esting music.    His  style,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, is  straightforward  In  type,  a  little 
influenced  by  Tschaikowsky,  perhaps, 
but  without  the  extravagances  noticea- 
ble in  some  youthful  work,  as  though 
an  effort  must  be  made  at  all  costs  to 
do  something  startling  and  original.  Mr 
Wertheim  is  not  afraid  to  employ  mu- 
sical   phraseology    from    the  common 
stock,  which  has  yet  to  be  shown  to  be 
Incapable  of  receiving  the  impression 
of  a  fresh  individuality.    Later,  he  dis- 
played his  double  gift  of  composing  and 
pianoforte  playing  in  a  'Rhapsod,'  with 
the  orchestra,  and  a  group  of  preludes 
and  a  set  of  variations  for  pianoforte 
alone.    The  orchestra  was  the  London 
Symphony,  and  the  conductor  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Ha.-ty."  The  Times  said: 

"The  writers  of  the  program  notes  told 
us  that  the  Symphony  has  a  'program' 
which  the  composer  prefers  to  keep  a 


secret,  but~fh'ey  let  several  cats  out  oi 
bags  later  on  by  drawing  attention  to 
a  'hymn-like  tune,*  'suggestions  of  toll- 
ing bells,'  and,  best  of  all,  one  passage 
'suggestive  of  the  wind  rushing  among 
the  tombstones.'  These  stage  proper- 
ties all  come  on  in  the  finale,  and  It 
may  be  said  that  most  of  its  music  is 
as  crude  as  they.  Bu't  we  had  expected 
better  things  from  the  first  movement, 
which,  though  it  contains  no  very  im- 
portant ideas,  yet  has  a  certain  poetic 
feeling  and  plaintive  charm  in  its  mel- 
odies, and  the  whole  movement  is  clev- 
erly woven  togetlrer.  Between  the 
promising  first  movement  and  the 
rather  poor  conclusion  there  is  a 
Scherzo,  the  life  of  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  a  reiterated  rhythm,  first 
announced  by  the  drum.  There  is  no 
slow  movement,  and  Its  omission  is  cer- 
tainly wise,  since  so  much  of  both  the 
larger  ones  is  in  a  melancholy  vein." 
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Patriotic  Dutchmen 
purpose  to  establish  a 
National  Dutch  Opera 
Opera  House  in  Amsterdam  in 
opposition  to  the  German  Opera  House. 
The  money  for  the  building  and  also  a 
large  sum  for  running  expenses  have  al- 
ready been  raised. 

It  Is  said  that  Giordano's  "Mme.  Sans  i 
Gene"  will  be  performed  for  the  first  ' 
time  on  any  stage  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  season,    with  Miss 
Farrar  and  Caruso  and  Amato. 

The  Camorra  has  an  important  part 
in  Wolf-Ferrari's  new  opera,  "Der 
Schmuck  der  Madonna,"  which  will  be 
produced  at  Vienna,  The  subject  is  a 
tragic  one,  the  fate  of  a  man  who 
despoils  a  madonna  for  the  sake  of  a 
beautiful  but  frivolous  maiden. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Gatti-Cazzaza  was 
inch  struck  by  a  performance  of  "The 
Magic  Flute"  in  Berlin,  for  the  cinemato- 
graph reproduced  a  Swiss  waterfall.  He 
therefore  is  thinking  of  reviving  Mo- 
zart's opera  at  the  Metropolitan.  But 
what  has  a  Swiss  waterfall  doing  in 
"The  Magic  Flute?" 

"Lancelot"  in  the  Referee  has  been 
going  to  the  opera  in  London.  He  saw 
"Carmen"  and  sorrowed  over  "the 
wasteful  heroine,  wasteful  of  all  that  is 
best  in  life."  He  notices — for  he  is  a 
close  observer— that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  importance  attached  to  libret- 
tos. He  saw  "Louise."  "There  is  much 
in  the  book  of  this  opera  with  which  the 
English  folk  can  have  little  sympathy, 
but  there  is  also  very  much  that  rings 
true  to  human  nature." 


SEASON  AT  THE  HOLLIS 

When  the  performance  of  "Judy 
O'Hara"  by  Aphie  James  and  her  com- 
pany ended  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre last  evening,  the  regular  season 
at  that  playhouse  came  to  an  end.  The 
year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  in- 
terets.  The  regular  Hollis  stars  have 
all  been  included  in  the  list,  and 
many  works  have  been  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  full 
summary  of  the  year  will  be  found  as 
follows: 

Sept.^  5— Elsie  Ferguson  in  "A  Matter  of 


in 


Money,"   by    Paul  "Harness,  nrst"~tlrne 
Boston,  two  weeks. 

Sept.  13  A .  E.  Matthews  in  "Love 
Among  the  Lions."  hy  Wlnchell  Smith,  first 
time  in  Boston,  three  weeks 

9CL "—Nance  O'Nell  and  Charles  Cart- 
wright  in  Hie  Lily."  translated  from  the 
ff"-netl  of  Pierre  Wolf  and  I?asinn  I.eroux 
first  time  In  Boston,  three  weeks 
i<£ict'  ^—William  Gillette  in  "Sherlock 
Holmes,  one.  week  and  three  perform- 
ances; 'Secret  Service."  one  week  and  one 
performance;  "The  Private  Secretary,"  one 
week  and  three  performances;  "The  Private 
Secretary,"  one  week  and  three  perform- 
ance.,, and  "Held  by  the  Enemy,"  one  per 
formance. 

Nov.  2S— Francis  Wilson  In  "The  Bach- 
elors Baby."  by  himself,  first  tim?  in 
Boston,  three  weeks. 

Dec.  /tf-Ruth  St.  Denis  in  Egyptian 
dances  a-hd  the  Balalaika  Russian  orches- 
tra, first  time  In  Boston,  two  weeks  s 
<.J£";  2— Davl'i  Warfteld  In  "The 'Return 
of  Peter  Gnmm,"  by  David  F-elasco  Am 
performance  on  anv  stage,  four  week's 

Jan.   30— Mrs.   Fiske  in    "Becky  Sham" 
by  Langdon  Mitchell,  one  wepk.  =""rp. 
,     Feb.   ii— John  Drew  in   -'Smith,"   bv  W 
Somerset  Maugham,  first  time  In  Boston' 
two  weeeks. 

Feb.  20— "The  Spendthrift,'-  by  Porter 
weei''S°n  Browne'  first,  time  in  Boston,  tw0 

March  6  — Miss  Billie  Burke  in  "Su- 
zanne." by  C.  Haddon  Chambers  from  the 
Belgian  of  Frantz  Fonson  and  Fernard 
Mlcheler.  and  "The  Philosopher  In  Jn 
Apple  Orchard."  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  " 
first  time  In  Boston,  two  weeks  *>""<■. 

March  20— Frances  Starr  in  "The  Easiest 
Way,  by  Eugene  Walter,  first  time  in 
Boston,  four  performances. 

April  10  — Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The 
Twelve-Pound  Look."  first  time  in  Boston 
and  "Alice  Sit-by  the  Fire."  both  bv  J  M 
Barrie,  two  weeks.  m$ 

April  24  —  "Rebecca  of  Sunn-v-H..,...!- 
Farm/'  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggln  aSd  Char 
lotte  Thompson,  two  weeks.  <-nar- 

May  Vj— Alphie  James  in   "Judy  O'Hara  •• 
by    Mrs     Frances    Hodgson    Burnett  and 
Frederick    Arthur    Stanley,    first    time    in  ! 
Foston,  two  weeks.  "rrr  ,n 
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PHILIP  HALE. 

Among  the  notes 
sent   to  The  Her- 

Mr.  Johnson  s  aId  by  Mr  Heiki- 

Papers  mer  Johnson  Is  a 

flw>t  of  autobiographical  sketch  writ- 
ten on  lorn  I  >  <P  >'°<  !»  the  chir' 
OBraphy   of   t  -   ■  mlnent  sociologist. 
It  is  not   .as\    to    letermlne  whether 
the  man  win  >h  >  •  hes  here  his  early 
Jllte     Is     an     imaginary  character; 
►■whether  Mr.  Johnson  dictated  his  own 
Jremtnlscmces;   whether    Mr.  Johnson 
•teceiveii  the  article  from  some  frleniV^ 
Where    are     personal     touches  that 
'would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  in  , 
'lphoto-r  ip:,:  ■    r.  il'.ftit:    as    when  the 
ifinknown  author  tells  of  lying  on  the  I 
(Hot  of  the  rtev.  Dr.  Halls  house  and, 
►■hooting  with  a  sling  and  buckshot 
tat    pacing    teamsters,    dogs,  pedes- 
Jklans-  as  when  he  tells  of  seeing  his 
Kfreetiuart    home   and    being  obliged 
<"to    R'>    M    -i     large     and  peculiarly 
tnoomv  graveyard  <m  Bridge  street. 
V     Thi.s  autol'iotrraphy  is  wholly  with- 
«Ut  pretension  to  literary  merit,  nor  is 
Where    anv     attempt    at  chronological 
Jorder      It   is   unblushingly  frank  and 
Should  require  careful  editing  if  it  were 
*to  be  published  for  general  distribution,  i 
(■Those  who  have  been  permitted  to  see] 
■Kit  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
S  tended  as  material  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
J  colossal  work.    It  is  impossible  to  con- 
i  suit  -the  distinguished  .sociologist,  for 
1  hi<=   address   is    at    present  unknown, 
I  even    to    the   postmaster   at  Clamport. 
n  It  Is  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  now 
:  In  S'ew  York   discussing  problems  of  J 
1  life  with  the  Mrs.  Gordon  who  stated  j 
I  last    week    that    marriage    should    be  j 
:  ideal,  mental  companionship,  although  I 
her  husband  did  not  agree  with  her. 
Passages  from  the  autobiography  may 
be  of  Interest  to  the  public. 


en-  mi-stat.  inents  of  f  act.  "Even  , 
children      recoaniz.d      the  bUIITO??. 

What  was  the  title  of  the  book  Jrlth 

:1  frontispiece  showing  a  youth  and] 
■  mWaie-as*d  man  with  a  dissipated, 
■  plug  hat  going  into  a  theatre  and  I 
!  underneath  the  Inscription,  "The  \\ay  , 
to  the  Pit  ?  The  youth  after  robbing 
his  emplover  and  serving  time  in  Jail 
came  to  a'foarful  end.  and  all  because 
he  was  tempted  one  night  to  go  to  the 
playhouse.  _ 

•The  'Rollo'  books  never  enter- 
tained me.  1  mean  the  series  describ- 
ing Rollo  at  work,  Rollo  at  play.  I 
read  them  now  thai  I  am  far  ad- 
vanced in  middle-age  with  shrieks  of 
delight  The  'Franeonla'  stories  were 
tabooed.  They  were  thought  to  be 
novels  in  disguise,  and  C.  P.  Cranch  s 
•Last  of  the  Huggermuggers  and 
•Koboltozo'  were  viewed  with  sus- 
picion A.  Oakey  Hall's  'Old  Whltey  s 
Christmas  Trot.'  on  the  contrary,  was 
regarded  as  an  improving  work.  And 
this  was  the  A.  Oakey  Hall  or  Tam- 
many notoriety,  who  was  Infatuated 
with"  Ada  Dvas.  and  In  1S75  appeared 
at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  York,  as 
Wilmot  in  his  own  play  'The  Cruci- 
ble'! 
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"The  first  book 
that  I  remember 
reading  was  'Mot li- 
the Sixties  er  Goose1  in  hiero- 
glyphics. It  was  thin,  oblong,  red-cov- 
ered. There  was  no  book  like  this  for 
wit  and  wisdom,  although  some  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes  were  necessarily  | 
omitted.  Thus  it  was  not  until  later  that 
I  becsrme  acquainted  with  'One  misty 
molstv  morning.'  The  version  given  by 
Halliwell  is  sadly  incomplete,  for  the 
lines 

I  becan  •»  compliment 
Ami  He  begun  to  grin, 
are  not  included.  The  pictures  were  rude, 
but  no  ruder  than  those  In  "lhe  Adven- 
tures of  Alexander  Selkirk,'  in  boards  of 
a  wonderful  blue. 

••In  mv  fathers  library  were  two  old 
illustrated  family  Bibles.  They  were  not 
M  nuaint  as  the  one  that  enlivened  the 
childhood  of  Anatole  France  but  a 
group  of  antediluvian  animals  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  fined 
me  with  terror,  and  an  exact  plan  of 
Solomon's  temple  taught  me  that  there 
l  had  been  architects  before  Mr  Pratt. 
,who  designed  the  Tesldencee-  In the  vil- 
Ia<re  Another  illustrated  book.  "\  ei  -  , 
Planck's  Shakespeare,'  was  a  constant  j 
eniovment.  although  it  contained  pict- 
ures^ ghosts  and  murders  that  were  £ 
be  looked  at  only  at  noon  when  the  sun 
was  high  and  all  was  cheerful. 

"There  was  a  children's  magazine— I 
think    it    was   called   The  BehMlMM*. 
It  was  published  in  New  York.    I  see 
some  of  the  pictures  now.  There  was  one 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  bogs-man 
with  a  tail.   There    were    Pictures  to 
Wordsworth's     'Lucy.'     one     with  the 
father  armed  with  a  lantern  and  search- 
n'  for  the  child.  Some  years  afterward 
Our  Young  Folks  came  out,  and  -Win- 
nine  His  wav  seemed  to  us  children  a 
most  "mantle  story.  The  description  of 
the  =ood  and  poor  boy  and  tne  con  of 
,  lhe  rich  man  waiting  outside  the  church 
and  stepping  up  to  the  girl  and  herre- 
Inlv  -Thank  vou  both,  but  I  will  aecepi 
te,'s  offer -  still  thrills  me.  Afterward 
came   the   Riverside     and    La    Far  gej 
*  pictures  of  the  piper,  to"™**. b**l™ 
ing  wolves,  made  an  indelible  impres 

sion. 


Then  there  were  the 
books   of   the  Immortal 
three:  Mayne  Held,  Bal- 
Three    lantyne    and  Kingston. 
There  was  a  distinction  made  between  |  | 
Reid's  novels  and  his  books  for  boys.  ; 
•The  Rifle  Rangers,'  -The  Scalp  Hunt- 
ers,' 'The  White  Chief,'  'The  Quadroon' 
and  others  were  read  on  the  sly,  as  my 
mot-her  read  'Jane  Eyre1  in  the  garret 
behind  a  trunk  with  leather  hinges;  but 
•The  Plant  Hunters,'  'Bruin,  or  the  Grand 
:  Bear  Hunt,'    'The  Cliff  Climbers,'  were 
[approved  as  educational.    I   have  for- 
gotton    whether    Ballantyne  spelled  his 
name  with  an  'i'  or  a  y.'  but  'Gas- 
coigne  the  Sandal  Wood  Trader'  was  a 
masterpiece,  as  was  the  story  about  the 
coral  reefs.  .  • 

"Who  edited  the  'Boy's  Own  Book  ? 
It  was  a  thick  volume,  published  origin- 
ally in  London,  with  queer  illustrations 
wood   cuts  and   diagrams.    It  covered 
everything  boys  were  thought  to  be  In- 
terested  in  from  cricket  to  making  a 
kaleidoscope.    There  were  all  sorts  of 
games    outdoor  and  indoor;  there  were 
chapters    about    natural    magic.  Al- 
though it  was  designed  for  English  boys, 
it  was  a  fascinating  book.    I  recently 
trled  to  pick  up  a  copy.   As  usual,  the 
answer  was.  'Yes,  I  know  the  book;  we 
sold  one  only  last  Wednesday.'   Ten  to 
one   it   was  a  copy   of  the  'American 
Boy's  Own  Book',  published  later,  pre- 
tentious In  scope,  better  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  the  wants  of  American  boys, 
but  not  so  interesting  reading- 

"I  first  knew  the  'Arabian  Nights  in 
a  huge  volume  published  in  England.  It 
was  filled  with  curious  wood  cuts  which 


victim  did  not  so  seriously  wound  thej 
mother's  ears.    And  yet  I  should  like  to| 
read   "Sixteen    String    Jack-    again.  I| 
bought  not  long  ago  'The  Pirates'  Own 
Book.'    It  is  easier  to  read  than  the  ma. 
joritv   of   picturesque  novels  published 
and  boomed  today.    The  style  Is  direct, 
vivid,  sinewy,  far  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  Mr.   Hewlett  or  young  Mr.  Jeffery 
Farnol.    Turn  the  pages  at  random;  be- 
gin  'The   Remarkable    History   of  the 
Joassamee  Pirates  of  'lie  Persian  Gulf 
or  'The  Bloody  Career  and  Execution  of 
Vincent  lieiia\ ides.'  and  you  will  read, 
spellbound,  to  the  end.   I  commend  espe- 
cially 'The  Life  of  Charles  Gibbs,  Con- 
taining  an   Account  of  His  Atrocities 
Committed  in  the  West   Indies.'  And 
Gibbs  once  llred  in  Boston.  "He  opened 
|  a  gr-jcerv  in  Ann  street,  near  what  was 
I  called  the  Tin  Pot,  a  place  full  of  aban- 
doned women  and  dissolute  fello\\6.  As 
i  he  dealt  chiefly   in   liquor  and  had  a 
•License  to  retail  spirits,'  his  drunkery 
'  was  thronged  with  customers."  Note  the 
simplicity,  the  reticence  of  the  style  on 
page  107:    'Gibbs   found  the  mate  and 
seized  him,   while  AtweU  and  Church 
|  came  down  and  Btruck  him  with  a  pump 
I  break  and  a  club;  he  was  dragged  upon 
deck;  they  called  for  Dawes  to  come  to 
them,  and  as  he  came  up    the  mate 
seized  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  death 
gripe!    Three  of  them  then  hove  him 
I  overboard,  but  which  three  Dawes  does 
not  know;   the  mate  when  cast  over- 
board  was  not  dead,   but  called  after 
;  them  twice  while  in  the  water.' 


"Old 
Books 
to  Read" 

write.  George 


"Here   is   a  better 
model    than    one  of 
Mr.  Pater's  books  for 
a  youth  ambitious  to 
Borrow  compiling  the 
Newgate  Lives  and  Trials,"  was  struck 
with  respect  by  the  art  which  the  wrlt- 
cn,  whoever  they  were,   possessed  of 
telling  a  plain  story.  Henry  Simms  said, 
or  was  made  to  say:  'So  I  went  with 
them  to  a   music   booth,  where  they 
made  ine  almost  drunk  with  gin,  and 
began   to   talk    their   flash  language, 
which  I  did  not  understand.'    T  have 
always  looked  upon  this  sentence,'  add- 
ed Borrow,  'as  a  masterpiece  of  the  nar- 
rative style,  it  is  so  concise  and  yet  so 
very  clear." 

"And  what  has  become  of  the  old 
books  that  were  new  and  a  delight  to 
us  bovs  in  the  sixties?  Is  Mayne  Reid 
read  today?  Can  any  boy  tell  off-hand 
In  what  story  of  sea  life  Peterkln  fig- 
ures, and  who  invented  him?  Where, 
now,  are  all  the  Anthon  editions  of  the 
classics,  whioh  were  popular  with 
schoolbovs  by  reason  of  the  continuous 
and  free  translation  in  the  notes  and, 
therefore,  prohibited  by  churlish  school- 
masters, who  saw  in  Horace,  Virgil  and 
Juvenal,  only  a  pretext  for  a  drill  in 
is  the  man  who  has 


was  filled  wltn  cunuua  ™v«"- [grammar?  Happy 

years  after  I  learned  had  been  stolen  ^kept  his  Corneiius  Nepos  and  I  elton  s 

.  _  .    i  Dsoftar  ovbti  thoueh  he  may  not 

Ines  in  either 

one!   Thrice  happy  he  who  sees  on  a 


lilCl     *     ,\_  ~ .  ..  ■     j'KPPl    OI.~-    v .  w  j  . .  v  . .  i...    . '  -  (-  

v,  ^itinn  of  Gal-  I  Greek  Reader,  even  though 
popular  French  e«Uon  of  BB  ^  q  threo  u 

trarslat  on.    Lane  s  \eision  «il  \   ™„..;„D  v,„r,^-  h«  whr 


UanT'sa translation."  "  Lane  s  version 
traded  us  boys  on  account  of  the  im 
negative  and  decorative  pictures,  but 
the  book  was  an  expensive  one  and  we 
ook  it  out  of  the  public  library.  There 
were  cheap  editions  of  Andersen  s,  tales. 
There  were  the  Leather  Stocking  Stories 

sometimes  came  to  blows  over  the  re- 

I  to  either. 

L*..       -nt       i„  "Beadle's  Dime 

Dlme  Novels  NOyels  were  geI1eral- 

and  Dearer  ,y  read  behind  geog- 

ShOCkerS  raphles  In  school. 
Parents  looked  on  them  more  favorably 
after  the  North  American  Review  de- 
voted a  long  article  Do  these  novels  and 
deigned  to  praise  some  of  them.  Mun- 
roe's  novels  were  of  a  lower  standard 


shelf  today  .a  book  that  came  to  him  on 
a  Christmas  of  his  youth!" 

The  old  story  is  revived:  How  a  drop 
of  nicotine  put  n  a  cat's  tongue  kills 
the  cat  almost  instantaneously.  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Pease,  who  abhors  tobac- 
co in  any  form  and  resigned  from  the 
National  Art  Society  because  a  little 
Sirl  was  permitted  at  one  of  its  enter 
talnments  to  recite  verses  to  vh.ch 
the  noxious  weed  was  favorably  men- 
tioned, has  given  minute  instructions, 
you  smoke  the  best  cigar 


vou  can 


SIR  WILLIAM  S.  GILBERT. 


The  fame  of  Sir  William  SchwenU 
Gilbert,  librettist  of  a  series  of  operet- 
tas, o'ershadowed  the  reputation  of 
Gilbert,  the  writer  of  plays,  and  yet 
the  author  of  "The  Palace  of  Truth," 
"Pygmalion  and  Galatea."  "En- 
gaged," should  stand  high  in  the  list 
of  English  dramatists.  When  his 
'  Fallen  Fairies"  was  produced  late,  in 
1909,  Gilbert,  called  on  the  stage, 
proudly  said:  "There  is  life  in  the 
old  dog  yet";  but  his  last  successful 
work  was  the  libretto  of  "The  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard,"  produced  In  1888. 
Ills  wit  In  the  later  pieces  was  char- 
acteristically bitter,  but  it  had  lost  Its 
freshness.  His  last  piece,  "The  Hooli- j 
gan,"  might  have  pleased  an  audi- 
ence at  the  Grand  Gulgnol.  The  bru-' 
tal  frankness  and  unrelieved  horror  I 
of  the  little  drama  shocked  the  care- 
less frequenters  of  a  London  music 
hail. 

Gilbert  had  served  in  a  Government 
office;  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar 
of  the  Inner  Temple;  he  had  bee»  a 
militia  captnin;  and  he  began  his 
literary  career  as  a  Journalist.  He  . 
knew  men,  their  manners  and  hu-i 
mors.  His  peculiar  talent  was  first 
6hown  In  the  Bab  Ballads  contributed 
to  Fun  as  early  as  1861.  The  humor 
and  cynicism  of  these  verses  leavened 
the  whole  of  his  after  work.  Some  of 
his  librettos  or  plays  are  simply  am-j 
pllfications  of  these  ballads,  so  that 
at  a  Savoyard  dinner  In  London  four 
years  ago  he  avowed  his  indebtedness 
to  this  ballatlist  from  whom  he  had 
nnblushingly  stolen. 

His  characters  move  in  a  topsy-tur- ; 
vy  world,  where  the  fantastical  is  pre- j 
sented  as  the  matter-of-fact,  where] 
the  grotesque  is  the  common-place,  j 
Men  and  women  are  obliged  to  speak' 
the  truth,  and  what  disastrous  results 
follow!    The  slave  of  duty  is  thrown 
into  all  manner  of  misadventures  be- 
cause he  is  consistently  high  minded. 
Strephon  is  in  a  wretched  plight,  for 
he  is  a  fairy  down  to  the  waist,  but 
his  legs  are   mortal.    The  singular 
premises,  the  astounding  paradoxes, 
the  incredible  situations  were  all  ac-| 
cepted  by  the  men  and  women  who 
moved  in  the  comedy,  and  as  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses  under  Gilbert's  di- 
rection played  with  the  utmost  serl- 
ousness  and  with  utter  «^«*^| 
ness  of  any  absurdity  In  ac  ionor  d 
lo-ue   the  audienae  admitted  the  in 
Ixorable  logic  of  the  dramatists  con- 
clusions andy#s  irony  was  the  more 
poignant.  , 
PThis  irony  in  the  librettos  a.  m  the 
comedies  without  music  was  often 
.  lambent,  but  sometimes  cruel,  almost 
inhuman.    It  was  as  though  ^ 
habitant  of  the  air  made  mock  ol 
mortals,  their  hopes,  illusions  g  • 
desires.    Even  in  many  of  the  Ijncs 
charming  as  they  are,  there  »  a  su« 
piclon  of  irony,  a  melancholy  that  the 
smile  does  not  conceal. 

Associated  with  Sullivan  this  iron 
ik   revolutionized   English  ^operetta. 
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i  horizontally  between  the 
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Then  catch  a  eat  and  put 


roe's  novels  were  oi  a  .uw<=.   Then  eaten  a-  —  —-  - 

and  vet  I  have  not  forgotten  'Mad  Mike  of  the  scraped  poison  on  its 

the  De-h  Shot  and  'Snaky_  Snodgrass,    ^    A  g,od  many  years  ago  C. 


a,  S. 


"The    library    of  the 
Sunday    school    in  the 
Sunday     rhapel  of  the  Old  Church 
School  was  more  entertaining, 
more    humorous    than    the  teachers 
knew.   'Irish  Amy'  and  'Tim  the  Scis- 
sors Giinder'  were  in  demand,  as  was 
the  story  of  a  circus  girl  who,  cruelly 
treated  by  the  ringmaster,  was  at  last 
converted.      De     Goneourt's  'Freres 
Zemganno'    is   not   so    realistic    In  its 
description   of  circus  life.     It  was  a 
most  immoral  circus.     There  was  an 
immoral  spotted  horse,  as  In  Artemus 
Ward's  'Only  a  Mechanic.     Bunyan  s 
•Holy    War'    was    preferred    to  Pil- 
grim's   Progress.'    for    the  Pictures 
were    more   stirring.    'Dick   and  His 
Friend   Fldus'    was   a    favorite.  The 
great  malorltv  of  the  Sunday  school 
books    were   trash,   with    page  after 
page   of    pious    sentimentallsm,  with 


V  'ere  was  a  bo>    the  son  of  a  lawyer 
who  chained  Beadle's  regularly  as  soon 
as  they  came  out.   Perhaps  he  had  sud 
"ribed  for  them.    He  would .appear  in 
school  with  an  unusually  smug  ^ ce. 
and  at  recess  take  out  of  hi »  J?cketf0^ 
fresh  novel,  show  the  coyer  picture  for 
a  tantalizing  moment,  smile  and tpUtU* 
book  back  in  the  pocket     He  w«±d* 
slow  reader;  we  suspected  hlrn  of  read 
ing  a  novel  twice,  or  committing  pa.es 
to  memory,  before  he  passed  It  on .to  the 
first  of  3  long  line  of  exPettan(%Uer 
morning  he  showed  the  9^j£jF%£ 
heels,    the   Delaware."    the   school  *as 
restless    lessons  were  not  learned,  and 
ftree  or  four  were  P^^'co^ 
paper-covered  novels  with  »™***"2E* 
miserably  printed,  devoted  U ,  the .  m«| 
of  admirable  highwaymen  and  P''atesg 
Some  of  them  unmasked  iniquities! 
of  Europeen  courts.   If  readers  of  these 
shockers  wefe  caught  the  ******** 
confiscated,   and  the  parents  were 

formed.    In  the  s^tie^thereh\a.Sna1ntess 
<  about  education  tnrough  W"J 
mental  suggestion.    My  «J»fjSg 
whips  in  the  house-a  riding  ^hip 
ana  a  carefully  selected  rawh.de.  For 
capital  offences  there  was ^the  carnage 
whip  in  the  bam.  where  there 
more  room  for  the  exercise  of  paternal 
Authority  and  activity    The  barn  was 


C."  gave 


'the  answer  to  Dr.  Pease 


et  al 


Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco  Juice; 
Still  why  deny  its  use 

Thoughtfully  taken. 
We're  not  as  tabbies  are; 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar. 
Jones,  the  tobacco  iar. 

Here's  to  thee.  Bacon. 
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talk 
or 
two 
and 


TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  pro- 
duction in  Boston  of  "The  Red  Rose," 
a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Harry  B.  Smith  and  Robert  B.  Smith; 
music  by  Robert  Hood  Bowers.  Prin- 
cipal characters: 

.  .  .Valeska  Ruratt 

Sick  L^lmer'.i.'/.'.'.'.'-WalUce  * 


McCutcheon 

DICK  i^orimer.  ""Ilexander  Clark 

fiaaV«£?^::^\VAiVffKE  Murphy 

Mme.  joyant  Henry  Bergman 

M  DuPrez ,V.  CftK  Campbell 

£ndre  Carrie  Beynolds 

c,>  p.  .......  ..•   i^ouls  Casavant 

MaXe^uapnonV.-.-.V.V.-.V.'Henry  B.r«n,.» 


and    He  himseu  n»c»   f  rhvthm! 

of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  was  that  ot 

Meilhac.  Halevy  ^f^S^ 

two  began,  they  resoi\<-u 
tbeir  plots,  however  ridiculous,  should 
coherent  and  the  dialogue  should 
be  void  of  offence. 

It   is   not  necessary  to  recall  W 
enormous  popularity  of ^the  series  be 
 . ..Trial    bv    Jury  a"' 

lie  is  concerned,  wltn 
f  or  to  this  country  the  operetta  ^  the 
came   afterward   did   not^  J 
same  appeal,  although  the  favorite 
32m£  were  "The ,  Veom«n  o< 
Guard."    "Ruddigorc"  and I  UtoOl 
Limited."   Did  Gilbert  say  this  tof 
fiance  of  the  public's  verdict.  -Ut 
he  and  Sullivan  separated,  it  se^m 
as  though  his  strength  depar  e« .  * 
when  they  came  together  again,  the 
was  no  longer  the  whimsical  sp|nt 
nelty  or  the  delicious  fancy.  I 
Tt   was  said  not  long  ago  W 
ilhman  that  since  Shake^ 
no  dramatist's  words  had  »  «Jj 
it.  the  English  familiar  speech^ 
become  an  essential  part  ot  ttM 


'/// 


TTi.ll 


nus  lung  retgnea  supreme: 


Ml 
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WHAT  EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  KNOW. 

The  Referee  of  London  publishes  with  each  issue  a  column  headed: 
IjThe  Lady  at  the  Round  Table."  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  column 
He  edited  or  written  for  the  most  part  by  a  woman  or  a  pipe-smoking 
taale,  with  abundant  whiskerage.  If  the  editor  be  a  woman  she  prefers, 
leing  English,  to  be  known  as  a  "lady.*'  Mr.  G.  W.  B.  Russell  tells  of 
I  district  visitor,  who,  seeing  disfiguring  teeth  marks  xm  the  cheek  of  one 
Df  her  charges,  said:  "I  suppose  it  was  done  by  a  dog?"  "Oh,  no,  mum; 
It  was  another  lidy  wot  did  it." 

This  editor,  as  a  woman,  gives  a  list  of  what  a  man  should  know. 
First  of  all  he  should  know  how  to  carve  a  joint  or  fowl.  The  ideal 
man,  wooer  or  husband,  never  hacks,  never  spills  the  gravy,  never  sends 
the  duck  into  a  lady's  lap — nor,  we  might  add — does  he  put  his  foot  on 
a  tough  and  slippery  goose  in  order  to  have  a  firm  hold.  "Men  admit 
,hat  they  were  meant  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  'providers'  and  do  the 
jieavy  work."  This  statement  is  not  ethnologically  true.  There  have 
ieen  races  in  which  the  women  hunted,  fished,  "provided,"  while  the  men 
tayed  at  home,  wove,  spun,  looked  after  the  children.  "No  man  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  school,  let  alone  get  married,  until  he  has  passed  a 
proper  exam,  in  carving." 

A  man  should  be  taught  the  art  of  carving,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  criticising  his  wife  intelligently  when  she  attempts  to  carve.  But  in 
many  English  houses  in  the  good  old  days,  women  carved,  and  the  art 
was  a  part  of  their  education.  We  know  families  in  Boston  where  the 
wife  insists  on  carving,  possibly  because  the  husband  is  unskilled,  rough 
and  not  often  ready. 

"Every  man  ought  to  understand  the  ordering  of  a  good  dinner. 
Every  woman  likes  a  man  to  know  by  instinct  just  what  she  wants  when 
he  takes  her  to  dine  in  a  restaurant.  She  likes  him  to  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  thing  in  an  almost  dictatorial  manner."  There  are 
women  who  would  resent  this  show  of  authority.  They  have  decided 
views  concerning  the  procession  of  dishes.  Suppose  the  man  with  a  fine 
show  of  authority  should  order  honeycomb  tripe,  or  a  New  England 
boiled  dinner,  or  beefsteak  and  fried  onions  with  dill  pickles.  Would 
she  play  the  hypocrite  and  coo:  "Just  what  I  wanted.  How  did.you  guesf 
it?"  The  majority  of  men  are  gross  feeders.  If  they  display  in  e 
restaurant  a  too  fastidious  taste,  would  not  a  sensible  woman  think:  "1 
could  never  run  the  house  to  suit  him"? 

According  to  this  London  lady,  "a  man  should  be  a  good  judge  of 
wines  and  the  particular  sort  that  we  would  like  without  our  telling 
him."  But  how  is  the  man  to  know  whether  a  preliminary  cocktail 
would  be  acceptable,  or  whether  the  lady  in  her  heart  of  heart  would  not 
prefer  malt  liquor  to  burgundy  or  the  wine  of  New  Jersey?  The  ideal 
man  as  described  in  the  Referee  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  life  in 
N7ew  York:  "Well,  Sal,  wot'll  you  have?"  "I'll  have  a  bird  on  toast  and 
a  glass  of  champagne."  "Yes,  you  will  on  50  cents.  Waiter!  Two 
stew! " 

"We  have  down  in  our  hearts  a  certain  contempt  for  him  if  he  can- 
not mix  a  salad.  Also  we  think  he  ought  always  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  can  cook  some  special  dish  to  perfection — fry  a  fish  in  some  enchant- 
ing way  or  make  a  delicious  sort  of  coffee."  Rest,  perturbed  spirit!  Nine 
men  out  of  ten  are  cock-sure  that  their  recipe  for  salad  is  the  only  one, 
and  every  man  knows  that  he  has  no  superior  in  the  making  of  a  Welsh 
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rabbit,  k   

<  nces  from  Gilbert's  librettos.  It  was 
.vorth  while  living  to  call  forth  such 
x  eulogy.  It  was  also  something  to 
lave  contributed  for  many  years  to 
he  innocent  gaiety  of  nations;  to 
iave  invented  a  species  of  entertain-  j 
nent  that  delighted  the  purist  and 
he  man  in  the  street,  to  have  written 
ibrettos  that  are  still  read  with 
Measure  in  the  library  and  quoted  on 
ill  occasions,  public  or  private. 


RINGLINGS  GIVE 
THRILLS  OF  JOY 

VARIETY  FEATURE 
OF  B.  F.  jCEITH'S  BILL 

[nteresting  Hot  Weather  Vaude- 
ville Program  Given  at 
Theatre. 


Louise  Meyers,  In  a  sketch  with  Mil- 
ted Warren  and  Bert  Lyons,  carried 
ft  the  honors  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
esterday.  The  sketch  was  used  to  in- 
,ioduce  a  series  of  songs  by  the  trio, 
vhich  were  admirably  given.  Miss  Mey- 
rs  is  a  natural  comedian. 
Thomas  J.  Ryan  and  company  shone 
i  a  skit  by  Will  M.  Cressy,  built 
round  the  attempt  to  amuse  an  old, 
;outy  gentleman  upon  his  birthday-;  A 
ery  laughable  game  of  poker,  in  which 
butler,  who  knew  a  "little"  about  the 
ante  and  was  pressed  into  service,  gave 
Tr  Ryan  ample  opportunity,  as  did  the 
steopathlc  treatment  administered  by 
lit  daughter. 

Frankie  Carpenter  and  Jere  Grady 
on  applause  in  a  sketch,  "The  Butter- 
■y."  as  did  Carle  Stowe,  formerly  of 
■le  Cadet  shows,  who  made  his  first 
-ofesslonal  appearance  here.  The  Guat- 
m&lan  Marimba  Band  furnished  a 
ovel  and  interesting  number.    A  auar- 


a: 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Jolfn 
Craig  Stock  Company  in  "A  Gentleman 
from  Mississippi,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Harrison  Rhodes  and  Thomas 
A.  Wise.  Cast: 

Senator  William  H.  Langdon  George  Hassell 

Senator  Stevens  A.  L.  Hiekey 

Senator  Peabody  Frederick  Murray 

"Bud"  Haines  Donald  Meek 

Charles  -Norton  Robert  MiriVIlemas 

Col.  Beverly  Stoneman  Al  Roberts 

Giant  Arthur  Fox 

Caroline  Langdon  Gertrude  Binley 

Hope  Georgia  Langdon  Florence  Shirley 

Mrs.  Spangler  Mabel  Colcord 

Amelia  Buttervrorth  Maudle  Richmond 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Lindsay  Mori-  i 
son  stock  company  In  "The  Warrens  of 
Virginia,"  by  William  C.  DeMille. 

General  Buck  Warren  Wilson  Melrose 

Ruth  Warren  Juliette  Atkinson 

■Agatha  Eleanor  Gordon 

Arthur  Fraunle  Fraunholz 

gob  Danny  Dellea 

getty  Madeline  Moore  > 

General  Griffin  Edward -Nannary 

Lieut.  Burton  (U.  S.  A.).  ...RocklifCo  Fellows 
Blake  (U.  S.  Secret  Service).  .William  Hasson 
Sappho  (servant  at  Warren's). .  .Rose  Morison  I 

iet  with  a  leader  gave  several  selec- 
tions from  the  operas  upon  an  Instru- 
ment resembling  an  enlarged  xylophone 
and  gave  a  tuneful  performance. 

"Little  Billy,"  a  diminutive  performer, 
built  along  the  lines  of  Tom  Thumb, 
gave  a  series  of  dances  and  character 
songs  and  met  with  the  favor  of  his 
audience.  The  Aerial  Smiths,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  performed  a  series  of 
thrilling  and  graceful  feats  on  the  fly- 
ing trapeze,  while  Hill,  Cherry  and  Hill" 
mixed  comedy  with  their  exhibition  of 
bicycle  riding.  Pauline  Walsh  gave  sev- 
eral songs. 


A  corporal,  one  Spohr,  sentenced  to 
death  at  White  Plains  for  the  murder 
of  his  sweetheart,  turned  pale  when 
a  bluebird  bt-gan  to  chirp  as  soon  as 
the  judge  was  at  an  end.  "That  is 
iny  evil  spirit:  I  knew  it  all  along." 
To  Spohr  th's  bird  was  as  a  crane  of 
Ibycus,  and  >et  the  bluebird  is  now 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  hsppiness. 


TWO  DIFFERENT  ENDINGS  FOR  A  PLAY. 

The  announcement  that  a  new  and  sumptuously  appointed  theatre, 
with  a  shower  bath  for  each  dressing-room,  will  be  erected  in  Boston 
and  devoted  to  the  production  of  musical  comedies  is  significant.  "These 
be  thy  gods,  Q  Israel."  Look  over  the  plays  of  the  season  that  is  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  most  successful  pieces,  successful  as  regards  the  box- 
office,  have  been  musical  comedies  and  shows  that  were  a  blend  of  farce, 
spectacular  effects,  dancing,  lively  jingle,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
with  a  pornographic  flavor. 

Nor  are  these  entertainments  attended  only  by  superficial  persons, 
curious  youths  intent,  on  "seeing  life,"  and  elderly  gentlemen  who  wish 
to  renew  their  youth.  We  heard  a  man  talking  at  the  Porphyry  Club 
about  the  theatre:  "I  pick  up  the  morning  newspaper  and  read  about 
murders  and  men  that  kill  themselves,  about  disappearances  and  defal- 
cations, about  shipwrecks,  'fires  and  railway  accidents.  When  I  go  to 
the  theatre  at  night  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  tragedy  or  a  problem  play. 
Daily  life  is  stuffed  with  tragedy.  I  am  solving  problems  all  day,  and 
for  my  wife  there  is  always  the  servant  girl  problem.  No,  give  me  a 
.iolly,  foolish  musical  comedy,  with  dance  tunes  and  pretty  girls."  This 
man  was  a  mature,  well  educated,  highly  respectable  citizen. 

It  has  been  said  here  as  in  London  and  in  Paris  that  the  public  is 
tired  of  plays  that  end  unpleasantly,  that  present  situations  once  ex- 
pected only  in  French  novels  for  exportation;  plays  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  vicious  or  stupid;  plays  that  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 

In  Paris  a  playgoer  has  made  a  suggestion  that  is  applauded.  He 
asks  that  if  an  unhappy  ending  cannot  be  abolished  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  logical  construction  of  the  drama,  managers  should  require 
Playwrights  to  supply  two  different  endings,  one  the  old-fashioned  happy 
one;  the  other,  the  new-fashioned  unhappy  one.  The  play  with  the 
happy  ending  should  be  performed  on  certain  evenings  during  the  week 
and  at  the  matinee;  the  one  with  the  unhappy  ending  on  the  remaining 
evenings. 

There  have  been  noteworthy  changes  in  endings  to  "suit  the  taste 
of  the  American  public."  Mr.  Belasco  gave  a  comparatively  happy,  or 
at  least  a  more  "moral,"  ending  to  "The  Lily,"  by  Wolff  and  Leroux, 
and  in  Bernstein's  "Israel,"  as  it  was  played  in  this  country,  Thibault 
did  not  kill  himself,  but  married  a  gospel-eyed  girl  who  was  lugged  in 
by  the  heels  in  the  adaptation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  plays 
were  thereby  spoiledi  The  last  scene  of  "Samson"  was  also  doctored 
that  the  audience  might  leave  in  better  humor. 

The  old  fairy  stories  began  "once  upon  a  time"  and  ended:  "And 
they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterward."  The  old-fashioned 
novelist  rang  down  the  curtain  on  his  puppet  show  to  the  music  of  wed- 
ding bells.  Even  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  has  the  con- 
secrated ending,  for  King  Shahriyah  and  his  brother  "abode  with  their 
wives  in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  Delights,  and  the  Severer  of  Societies,  the  Deso- 
lator  of  Dwelling  places  and  the  Garnerer  of  grave  yards,  and  they  were 
translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah."  Nothing  of  interest  to  a 
reader  or  an  audience  was  supposed  to  happen  after  the  heroine  and 
hero  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

There  have  been  versions  of  "King  Lear,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Othello,"  with  happy  endings,  although  at  the  time  there  was  no  mu- 
sical cbmedy.  Romeo  did  not  kill  himself,  iago  admitted  to  the  Moor 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  Cordelia  did  not  die.  There  are  traditions  in 
favor  of  absurdities,  thrown  as  a  tub  to  a  whale.  Why  should  not  Ca- 
mille  recover  from  her  hacking  cough,  and  Paula  Tanqueray  be  a  leader 
in  society?  It  might  not  be  easy  to  tinker  "Oedipus  Rex"  or  "Ghosts," 
but  many  plays,  now  neglected,  might  be  restored  to  favor  if  there  were 
two  different  endings,  to  be  used  according  to  the  character  of  the  au- 
dience. 


A  FRENCH  GUIDE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"Le  Guide  Francais  aux  Etats-Unis,"  published  in  Paris  by  Dupont, 
and  sold  at  Antony  by  the  author,  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  little 
book.  We  naturally  turn  at  once  to  the  description  of  Boston:  "the 
old  historic  city  of  the  United  States  and  also  the  American  Athens,  the 
city  of  culture  and  letters,  the  centre  of  New  England,  where  the  Puritans 
once  triumphed,  where  the  Irish  now  rule."  We  are  informed  that  it 
is  admirably  situated  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Charles  river. 
The  chief  attractions  are  mentioned  and  The  Herald  is  described  as  the 
leading  morning  newspaper.  The  author  is  a  man  of  fine  discrimination. 
The  chapter  on  "the  social  and  intellectual  life  in  the  United  States" 
I  might  well  be  read  by  the  suddenly  rich  of  our  own  country.  "The 
I  American  is  not  a  very  demonstrative  person  *  *  *  Even  with 
women,  with  whom  the  Americans  are  always  very  'correct,'  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  simple  inclination  of  the  head."  "In  an  elevator  a 
man  should  always  uncover  when  a  woman  enters."  "A  dress  coat 
should  never  be  worn  before  6  P.  M."  This  sentence  is  italicized.  "A 
derby,  a  soft  hat,  and  even  a  straw  hat  are  worn  with  a  dress  coat." 
Without  commenting  on  this  sweeping  statement,  we  Pass  to  another 
paragraph. 

"It  is  an  almost  obligatory  elegance  in  the  United  States  to  have'  a 
longitudinal  crease  in  one's  trousers.  Every  man  careful  of  his  appear-  , 
ance  has  his  trousers  pressed  in  order  to  preserve  the  rigidity  of  the 
central  crease.  Trousers  that  bag  at  the  knees  are  always  a  sign  of 
negligence  and  slovenly  dressing.  The  cleanliness  of  linen,  the  crease 
in  the  pantaloons,  the  shape  of  the  shoes  and  good  taste  shown  in  cravats 
are  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  that  contribute  toward  j 
the  making  of  a  'gentleman.'  "  There  is  a  separate  paragraph  for  the 
cravat:  "Shun  shrieking  cravats  and  those  that  are  in  bad  taste.  They, 
more  than  many  other  details,  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  mental 
distinction  and  the  good  breeding  of  those  that  wear  them." 

It  appears  that  in  the  United  States  the  lunch  of  a  business  man 
consists  generally  of  pie  and  coffee  or  chocolate.    There  are  certain  bars 
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•  ow  York  where  the  stranger  can  obtain  without  charge  a  cracker, 
cheese,  or  a  hit  of  sa i;>aae  with  the  ordered  beer.  "But  the  bar-room 
is  generally  understood  as  a  place  for  drinking  strong  waters.  Many 
persons  prefer  not  to  be  seen  in  them." 

The  barbers  and  hair  dressers  are  highly  recommended.    "All  the  , 
most  recent   inventions  of  industry  are  immediately  introduced  in  the  1 
barber.-'  saloons.    Instead  of  blowing  down  the  neck  of  a  customer  to 
brush  away  stray  hairs,  a  tube  is  used  which  sends  out  a  current  of  air. 
Tipping  is  not  customary,  except  perhaps  in  the  most  expensive  hotels." 

The  character  of  the  domestic  servant  is  pleasantly  discussed.  "In 
the  I'nited  States  the  domestic  considers  himself  or  herself  the  equal 
of  the  master  or  mistress."  The  equal?  The  superior.  There  are  many 
Shrewd  observations  in  this  guide  book,  and  if  some  sentences  may  pro- 
voke a  smile,  let  us  remember  that  not  long  ago  in  geographies  for  the 
use  of  American  children  the  French  were  characterized  only  as  "a  gay 
and  polite  people,  fond  of  dancing  and  light  wines 


June  1  |s  the  day  sacred  to  Carna 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  door  hinges. 
She  also  presides  over  the  vital  parts 
of  man,  especially  the  liver.  A  god-' 
dess  to  We  propitiated!  For,  accord- 
ing to  thle  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
the  liver  ^  the  seat  of  the  affections 
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batlon  be  poured  in  the  shape  of  a' 
gin  Rikey.  Col.  Rikey  of  blessed 
memory  /  made  the  drink  that  im- 
mortalized him  of  whiskey,  but  gin 
is  supposed  to  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  internal  clockwork,  in  spite  of 
|  the  fact  that  there  is  gln-drinkcr's 
liver  for  immoderate  tosspots. 


FRIDAY.  JUNE  2.  1911. 


STRANGE  WORDS  FROM  A  PULPIT. 

A  clergyman  in  Boston  is  reported  as  having  said  in  the  Pulpit:  "It 
le  not  hard  work  that  makes  a  man  gray  before  his  time.  It  is  some- 
times worry  and  fretting.  But  it  is  most  often  sin.  In  the  cases  of  pre- 
1  maturelv  grav  women  it  is  almost  always  a  sign  of  sin."  He  might  also 
f  have  said  that  premature  baldness  comes  from  sitting  in  the  front  rows 
at  musical  comedies,  although  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  did  not  refer  to 
this  well  known  fact  when  he  recommended  the  bald  to  rub  the  pate 
morning  and  evening  with  a  raw  onion  and  then  to  apply  a  little  honey 
without  regard  to  fiytime. 

The  poets  and  moralists  tell  us  that  violent  grief,  intense  terror  or 
f  horror  changes  the  natural  hue  of  the  hair  to  gray  or  white  in  a  day  or 

even  in  an  hour. 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years. 
Nor  came  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  done  from  sudden  fears. 
But  the  hair  is  not  always  affected  by  the  passions,  those  "vultures  of 
the  mind  "  nor  is  grav  hair  a  necessary  result  of  a  sinful  youth.  The 
statement  that  women  prematurely  gray  have  generally  been  sinners  ;S 
preposterous,   scandalous,   libellous.  The   wonder   is  that   the  congre- 
gation listened  to  it  without  immediate  remonstrance; 

There  are  families  of  blameless  life  known  to  every  reader  of  Th 
Herald  in  which  the  women  are  all  prematurely  gray,  women  who  might 
be  justly  characterized  as  "enski'd  and  sainted."  To  many  of  these 
women  grav  hair  is  singularly  becoming.  The  contrast  between  gray 
hair  and  lansourous  or  sparkling  black  eyes  and  a  girlish  figure  is  irre- 
Sistibly  fascinating  to  an  amorist  or  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  The  prema-j 
ture  grayness  gives  distinction  to  men  who  might  otherwise  he  classed 
as  ordinary.  1    ,  . 

Consult  that  invaluable  book,  "The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts,,  by  A. 
1  J  Coolev  a  work  that  should  be  on  every  woman's  dressing  table.  There 
is  this  comforting  foot  note  on  page  239:  "It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  when  the  hair  rapidly  gets  gray  before  the  middle  age,  the  health 
of  tho  partv  being  at  the  same  time  good,  it  often  does  not  otherwise 
deteriorate,"  but  continues  strong  and  vigorous  for  many  years,  and  no. 
infrequently  until  a  late  Period  in  life." 

It  is  true  that  the  excessive  use  of  oil,  pomatum,  grease,  hair  cream 
may  wither  the  hair  bulbs  and  thus  gray  hairs  arrive  before  their  time. 
The  ingenious  author  states  this  fact  and  also  insists  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  waterproof  clothing,  plug  hats  and  the  general  use  of  tobacco  by 
the  scarcely  mature  encourage  baldness.  But  gray  hairs  may  be  seen  on 
,he  heafis  of  robust  children.  Coolev  has  seen  them:  they  come  from 
blows  pressure  and  strain,  or  local  affections.  When  these  hairs  occur 
Blnrfy  or  are  few  and  scattered  they  may  be  removed  by  tweezers  or 
lifted  from  the  neighboring  hairs  and  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  J 

°f  "Gray  hairs  should  be  respected.    "Gray  beard"  is  in  colloquial  Eng- 
.  lish  sometimes  a  term  of  contempt,  and  Dutch  earthern  jugs  used  or 
smuggling  gin  on  the  coasts  of  Essex  -d  Suffolk  were  in  11  a„ 


A  good  leak  in  June 
Sets  all  in  tune, 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  pays  a| 
graceful  tribute  to  Annie  Wakeman 
Lathrop,  whose  letters  to  The  Herald 
in  years  past  were  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands. "She  was  one'  of  the  chief 
journalistic  ambassadors  from  Ameri- 
ca to  London,  and  she  wrote  with  a 
love  of  England  day  by  day,  and  she 
produced  the  best  book  in  the  world 
about  a  London  charwoman.  She 
married  a  countryman  of  her  own, 
who  holds  on  official  position  of  great 
responsibility.  *  •  •  It  Is  scarcely 
difficult  to  explain  the  love  that  Annie 
Wakeman  gathered  round  her,  since 
she  had  up  to  the  last  painful  months 
the  love  for  the  life  of  others.  And  In 
those  last  months  it  was  the  etiquette 
of  her  friends— on  the  hint  of  her  hus- 
band— to  send  her  the  Jolliest  letters 
they  could  write.  Morning  by  morn- 
ing they  came  to  Cardiff,  were  read 
tiloud  by  the  husband  at  the  bedside 
of  the  woman  as  they  were,  warm 
from  the  brains  of  friends.  Those  let- 
ters should  make  a  huge  wreath  of 
lilies  of  love  for  a  husband  to  lay 
upon  the  coffin  of  Annie  Wakeman 
I  athrop." 


The  Herald  spoke  recently  of  Karl 
Baedeker,  the  son  of  the  creator  of 
the  guide-books.  Foreign  newspapers, 
apropos  of  his  death,  say  that  the 
circulation  of  the  guide  book  to 
Trance  was  once  forbidden  in  that 
country  on  account  of  an  alleged  libel 
on  an  inn  at  Nancy,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Naples  denounced 
certain  cautions  against  hotels  as  "in- 
sults and  defanjations."  The  first 
Eaedeker  was  the  "Rhlnejourney" 
published  in  1S28,  but  the  early  books 
are  not  so  eagerly  sought  as  those 
of  Murray  by  collectors.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  latter's  "Guide  to  Switzer- 
land" (1S38)  antedated  the  popular 
pastime  of  mountaineering  and  de- 
clared in  the  section  concerning  Mont 
Llanc:  "It  is  a  somewhat  lemarkable 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  made  this  ascent  have  been 
persons  of  unsound  mind." 


WELLESLEY  CLASSIC  PLAY 

The  poetical  play.  "Achilles  In 
Scyros,"  by  Robert  Bridges,  with  inci- 
dental music  arranged  by  Alice  Smart, 
was  given  outdoors  at  Point  Tuvelo  on 
the  campus  near  the  lake  at  ™ 
College  last  evening.  1  M*id 
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the  campus  near  the  lake  at  Wellesley 
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The  principals   wer<:    Thetl?,  XMn, 

 1  Achilles,  Harriet  Coman;  Ly- 

comonedes,  Marjory  Sherman;  Ulysses, 
Helen  Stinson;  Dlomede,  Susan  Newell; 
Abas,  Helen  Reynolds;  'Deldlmla,  Alice 
Smart.  Lillian  Brouet,  'OS,  an  instructor 
at  the  college,  was  coach.  Incidental 
solos  were  given  by  Helen  Goss. 


What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"slum"?  Mr.  Frederick  Hackwood  in 
"The  Good  Old  Times"  says  "slum" 
is  a  curtailment  of  "slumber,"'  and 
meant  originally  in  thieves'  language 
the  place  where  they  slept.  But  was 
not  the  word  taken  from  "slum," 
meaning  "to  hide'-?  In  that  case  the 
"slum"  would  be  the  alley  or  court  in 
which  an  offender  hid  from  the  police. 


contemporarv  Trish  life  will  figure  without  -disguise. 

Novelists  long  before  Mr.  Moore  went  to  Paris  have  drawn  from 
life  ThackeraVs  Steyne  and  Foker  were  at  once  recognized.  Dickens 
spared  not  his  father,  mother  and  the  girl  whom  he  thought  of  marry- 
ing Although  he  denied  it.  Skimpole  was  undoubtedly  meant  for  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Landor  was  introduced  in  the  same  book.  Disraeli  was  fa- 
mous' for  using  public  men  and  women  for  copy,  from  "Coningsby"  to 
"Lothalr  "  Charles  Reade  brought  in  Broadhead  in  "Put  Yourself  In 
His  Place  "  Women  novelists  have  taken  the  same  privilege  from  Caro- 
line Lamb  to  Mrs  Ward.  In  the  United  States  novelists  have  done  like- 
wise- witness  Theodore  Winthrop.  R.  H.  Newell,— there  were  many  be- 
fore Mr.  Winston  Churchill  made  his  study  of  political  life  and  bosses 
in  New  Hampshire. 

To  introduce  men  and  women  now  living  under  their  own  names  is 
a  different  matter.  Mr.  Moore  is  an  audacious  person,  and  often  scream- 
ingly audacious.  He  has  irritated  many.  He  delights  in  controversy, 
and  "not  only  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  but  saith  among  the  Frumpets, 
Ha  ha'  Could  he  contrive  a  plan  that  would  more  inevitably  lead  to 
controversy  and  shedding  of  ink-  He  said  to  a  reporter  some  days  ago 
that  when  he  went,  to  Dublin,  which  is  now  his  dwelling  place,  the  Celtic 
t  poets  and  their  friends  gave  him  a  dinner.  "I  found  them  individually 
and  collectively,  to  my  more  or  less  definite  surprise,  vital,  interesting, 

P1CtThe  "question  now  is,  how  will  the  living  look  on  Mr.  Moore,  after 
he  has  used  them  for  copy?    Mr.  George  Russell  has  read  chapters  of 


v  were  m  i«n  <jawc.i    lle  nas  useu  -  _  ...  <<a.,~ 

srav-halred  woman  nor  the  chemical  blonde  Is  necessarily  a  s.nner. 


sensible  woman  will  conduct  herself  as  Ephraim  in  the  Bible:     Yea,  gray 
IZ  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  not,"  nor  would  she  I 
therefore  be  as  Ephraim  was:  "a  cake  not  turned. 
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DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  AND  NAMED. 

Mr.  George  Moore  has  been  suspiciously  quiet  of  late.vHe  has  made 
no  discovery  in  French  literature:  he  has  not  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Irish  drama:  he  has  found  nothing. new  to  say  against  the  accepted  and 
traditional  leaders  among  English  novelists;  there  has  been  no  news 
about  his  exact  relationship  w4th  the  church  that  he  abandoned  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  Worst  of  all  he  has  written  nothing  for  publication, 
and  even  his  latest  essays  9ontributed  to  a  magazine  have  not  been. col- 
lected in  book  form. 

Manv  will  reioice  to  hear  that  he  its  at  work  on  a  new  novel:  for 
the  author  of  "Esther  Waters,"  "Celibates,"  "The  Lake."  "The  UntHled 
Field."  is  one  of  the  masters  of  English  fiction— one  of  the  great  line 
from  Fielding  to  Hardy.  It  is  said  that  in -this  novel  he  has  taken  every 
character  direct  from  life  and  affixed  in  eacfli  case  the  name  of  the  orig- 
l  inal  Thus  Year?,  the  poet,  who  is  supposed.to  figure  as  Ulich  in  "Evelyn 
1  Innes."  Svnge.  Ladv  Gregory,  Eadjaic  Colurm.  Dr.  Joyce,  and  others  in 


The  American  Society  of  the  Super  - 
intendents of  Training  Schools  for 
Nurses,  meeting  in  solemn  session  at 
Park  Street  Church,  decided  that  a 
nurse  has  every  right  to  break  con- 
tract when  she  becomes  betrothed. 
Nurses  have  a  way  of  marrying  inter- 
esting patients.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  patient  is  thus  led  into  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony.  He  has  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  woman's 
disposition.  He  sees  her  at  all  hours, 
not  merely  when  she  is  on  dress  pa- 
rade. How  many  men  out  of  the 
sick  room  have  the  like  opportunity 
of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  woman  of  their  choice  before 
the  ceremony? 


Dr.  Korshet,  a  physician  and  Social- 
ist, gave  his  bride  books  by  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi  and 
Zangwill  instead  of  an  engagement 
ring.  The  ring,  he  remarked,  is  a 
symbol  of  inferiority.  "My  wife  will 
not  be  my  chattel.  but_my  equal,  my 
companion  and  helpmate."  This  ex- 
plains, possibly,  why  he  did  not  in- 
clude a  handsomely  bound,  inter- 
leaved cook  book  in  his  gift.   


That  Mme.  Nordica,  impel  sonatins 
Isolde,  was  slated  by  critics  in  Ber- 
lin is  not  surprising.  When  she  sang 
at  Bayreuth  there  was  noisy  opposi- 
tion. It  was  considered  presumptu- 
ous for  an  American  to  dare  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  of  the  temple.  "The 
dean  of  Berlin  critics  remarks  that 
Mme.  Nordica  may  be  good  enough 
for  America  and  England,  but  not  for 
Germanv."  This  is  true,  for  the  Ger- 
mans prefer  Wagnerian  heroines  who 
weigh  over  250  pounds,  sing  out  of 
tune  and  without  knowledge  of  vocal 
art.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mme. 
Nordica's  voice  is  not  so  fresh  as  it 
was,  but  she  is  still  an  accomplished 
singer  and  her  Isolde  is  an  impres- 
sive impersonation.  Meanwhile  the 
Kaiser  favors  American  singers  at  his 
opera  house.  In  this  he  resembles 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  preferred 
Italians  and  said  that  he  would  rather 
hear  a  horse  neigh  than  a  German 
sing.  __, — 


nas  ionc  reigned 
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Mr.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  in  the 
•irrent  number  of  McClure's  Maga- 
tnc  tells  of  Sunset  Cox  being  in- 
ited  to  address  a  Democratic  meet- 
ng  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  replying: 
If  the  Democrats  of  Vermont  insist, 
should  bo  glad  to  address  them  in 
ie  library  of  my  home  almost  any 
fternoon  after  4,  when  they  may  find. 

convenient  to  call."  Thus  does  an- 
:her  bear  away  the  honor.  It  was 
Jeorge  M.  Stearns  of  this  common- 
wealth,  lawyer  and  wit,  who  in  an- 
wer  to  an  invitation,  replied  rhat  he 
ould  not  ?to  to  Montpelier,  but  if  the 
lemocrats  of  Vermont  would  meet  in 
Ks  back  yard  he  should  be  happy  to 
pdress  them. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
Return  tO       There  is  talk  of  per-  i 


Perfumed 
Gloves 


fumed  gloves  to  be 
worn  at  the  coronation 
exercises.  They  say 
e  first  to  go  into  England  were  sent 
i  a  present  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
iey  had  long  been  in  favor  on  the 
intinent,  and  noble  dames  had  been 
■isoned  by  donning  them.  Gargantua's 
other  preferred  benjoin  as  the  per- 
me.  Grammont  years  afterward  or- 
tred  perfumed  gloves  from  Paris  that 
:  might  win  the  favor  of  court  women 
London.  Nor  did  men  disdain  them; 
en  the  philosophical  Locke  wore  them 
ithout  shame. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Walker  was 
rested  In  Chicago.  He  was  known  in 
ciety  as  "The  Perfumed  Kid,"  and 
order  to  maintain  his  reputation  he 
Juld  climb  through  transoms  and  pry 
en  windows  in  search  of  perfumes 
at  appealed  to  him.  He  was  conscious 
his  weakness.  As  he  said  to  Lieut, 
•onin:  "Perfume  is  my  hoodoo;  I 
n't  pass  It  up."  He  should  have  lived 
the  18th  century,  when  men  and 
5men  preferred  musk  and  bergamot 
id  frangipane  and  marechale  to  soap 
d  water;  when  the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
dour  expended  yearly  more  than  600,- 
i  livres  on  perfumes  alone;  when  the 
-lc  de  Richelieu  was  so  bemusked  on 
battlefield  that  a  satirical  singer 
presented  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
nning  away  from  the  smell  of  Riche- 
u  and  the  valor  of  d'Estrees. 
New  Englanders  were  often  odorous 
church  40  and  50  years  ago.  It  was 
s  custom  then  "to  slush"  the  hair 
d  whiskerage  with  scented  grease, 
ere  was  scriptural  warrant  for  this 
actice.  There  was  the  thought  of 
a  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
at  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
ron's  beard.  The  face  was  rubbed 
th  bay  rum.  Men  poured  cologne 
Florida  water  upon  their  handker- 
lefs.  And  it  was  In  old  New  Eng- 
kd  churches  that  departed  brothers 
>re  praised  in  the  pulpit  as  having 
It  a  sweet  savor  behind  them,  as  a 
canon  of  the  17th  century  de- 
Lred  that  the  bodies  of  the  Just 
kuld  be  odoriferous,  "as  a  vase  filled 
|th  roses,  flowers,  ambergris,  musk, 
d  all  aromatic  odors." 


house  and  howiecl  nice  a  dog.  Prancfiig 
like  a  gorilla  across  the  lawn  in  the 
same  fashion,  he  struck  his  head  sev- 
eral times  against  a  tree.  'How  very 
amusing,'  commented  Mrs.  Lungstras, 
watching  her  former  husband's  capers 
from  her  window.  'I  think  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  would  like  to  see  that. 
Please  send  for  him.'  The  policeman 
came,  restored  Lungras  to  a  normal  at- 
titude and  led  him  away.  Judge  O'Hal- 
laron  heard  the  story  of  his  capers  In 
the  City  Hall  police  court  and  fined  him 
$5.  Lungstras  is  sane."  Sane?  Of 
course  he  was. 

But  does  a  gorilla  "prance"?  Du 
Chaillu  says  the  gorilla's  most  usual 
mode  of  progression  is  on  all  fours  and 
resting  on  the  knuckles.  Burton  says  he 
".shuffles"  on  all  fours ;  "  'rocking,'  not 
traversing."  He  sways  the  body  to  and 
fro.  Sometimes  he  raises  himself  slight- 
ly upon  the  dwarfed  asthenogenlc  and 
almost  deformed  hind  limbs.  The  wild 
huntsmen  In  Gorilla  Land  cried  with 
laughter  when  they  say  du  Chaillu's  pict- 
ure of  a  gorilla  standing  stiffly  upright 
and  beating  the  breast  with  huge  fists 
till  it  sounded  like  an  immense  bass 
drum.  No,  "prancing"  is  not  the  one  in- 
evitable, descriptive  word,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  should  change  it  before  he  in- 
corporates the  passage  in  his  colossal 
work. 


past  five  stalks.  They  have  a  saying 
n  the  cape  that  chickens  cannot  be 
raised  successfully  where  asparagus  is 
not  grown.  Can  any  one  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  this  saying?  Some 
think  the  asparagus  in  Germany  is  the 
best.  In  my  student  days  I  thought  so, 
for  it  could  be  eaten  to  the  end  of  the 
butt.  The  English  swear  by  the  small 
reen  variety,  the  sprue.  Others  cham- 
pion the  Italian  violet  headed,  or  the 
white  sort  found  in  Flanders.  In  Ber- 
lin asparagus  broth  is  served  hot  In 
restaurants  and  ca.fes  to  any  one  suf- 
fering from  Katzenjammer.  Clam  Juice 
is  much  more  palatable  and  as  effica- 
cious. 


Triflers 
with  First 
Names 


No  doubt  Maud's  brother. 

That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull 

Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence 


spasian 
and  Mr. 


was  more  obnoxious 
to  the  hysterical 
lover  by  reason  of 
Lungstras  his  violent  and  far- 
r idling  perfume.  Men  are  more  rea- 
dable today,  and  the  finest  women 
Cuy  suggest  a  trace,  as  the  chemists 
m,  a  suggestion  of  a  sweet  odor  that 
!>not  necessarily  their  own. 
Die  healthy,  normal  woman  would  be 
I  ;lined  to  applaud  the  speech  of  Ves- 
|:sian  as  recorded  by  Suetonius,  trans- 
ited into  English  by  Philemon  Hol- 
When  a  certain  gallant  youth 


d: 


;  elling  hot  of  sweet  balms  and  per- 
'[nes  came  unto  him,  to  give  thanks 
'■f  an  office  obtained  at  his  hands,  af- 
:t  a  strange  countenance  shewing  his 
rtlike  of  him,  he  gave  him  also  In 
flrds  a  most  bitter  and  grievous  check, 
;ying:  T  would  rather  thou  hadst 
•ink  of  garlic,'  and  so  revoked  his 
iters  patents  for  the  grant." 
jVe  looked  over  the  sociological  notes 
kt  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  sent  to  The 
trald.  There  was  nothing  pertinent 
kept  a  few  vague  allusions  to  Dr. 
fbert  Hagen's  "Osphreslologie,"  which 
ferns  to  be  a  treatise  on  smelling  and 
fors,  and  a  question  from  Mantegazza 
lout  Indians  in  Paraguay,  who  al- 
I  >ugh  they  bathed  daily  had  an  eth- 
■  odor  that  wa3  like  unto  a  blend  of 
\k  smell  of  a  menagerie  and  of  spoiled 
Ulons.  There  is  also  an  extract  from 
fltract  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "With 
iber,  musk  and  civet  we  meet  not  In 
II,  scripture,  nor  any  odors  from  ani- 

[|ve  found,  however,  a  note  that  is, 

I  rhaps,  of  mom  general  interest.  It 
lis  headed:  "Note  for  volume  on  'Dl- 
llree';  St.  Louis,  1907": 

II  To  show  his  divorced  wife  how  much 
|  missed  her,  August  Lungstras  posed 
I  all  fours  in  front  of  her  boarding 


Collars  Again    Theie    are  other 

notes   of    interest  in 
an"  the  package  sent  to 

Costumes  The  Herald  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"Lord  Rotheram  told  of  a  case  of 
heredity.  It  was  of  a  family  said  to 
show  the  hereditary  influence  of  letters. 
The  mother  wrote  novels  that  nobody 
Iwould  read;  the  daughter  wrote  poems 
that  nobody  would  buy ;  the  son  wrote 
plays  that  nobody  would  produce,  and 
the  father  wrote  checks  that  nobody 
would  cash." 

Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson  said  not  long 
ago  in  Black  and  White  :  'When  we  Eng- 
lish people  are  uncomfortable  we  feel 
good.'  Whereupon  'A.  W.  B.'  sent  a 
poem  to  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The  first 
verse  ran  as  follows  : 

When  collar  studs  annoy  me, 

With  button  holes  agape ; 
Or  fastenings  employ  me 

Replacing  bands  with  tape  ; 
Or  razors  cut  the  soil  and  not 

The  herbage  that  they  should, 
I  may  be  vicious,  yet  I  wish 
I  always  felt  as  good. 
"The  costumes  worn  by  the  actors  in 
the   recent    'command'  performance  of 

'Money'  in  London  struck  men  of  to- 
day as  uncomfortable,  especially  the 
high-collared  coat.  This  coat  was  fash- 
ionable for  many  years  after  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  comedy  wac  produced.  Sir 
Algernon  West  describes  the  clothes 
he  wore  about  1860  :  'A  pair  of  dove- 
colored  trousers,  with  two-fluted  stripes 
down  the  sides  and  buttoned  under 
the  foot  with  broad  straps  of  the  same 
material;  Wellington  boots,  which 
were  sine  qua  non  with  a  man  of  fash- 
ion in  those  days;  and  a  coat  so  high 
in  the  collar  that  the  back  of  the  hat 
rested  on  it.  Indeed,  every  hat  had  a 
crescent  of  cloth  on  the  back  of  the 
brim  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the 
beaver,  or  Imitation  beaver,  of  which 
the  hat  was  made,  for  silk  hats  were 
not  hten  invented.'  " 


Mr.  Johnson 
on 


Mr.  Johnson  had 
a  long  note  on 
asparagus  "My 
Asparagus  neighbors  speak  of 
sparagras  or  sparrow  grass,  and  in  the 
18th  century  this  spelling  prevailed  in 
polite  circles.  Philips  in  his  'History  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables'  says  the  plant  is 
a  native  of  England,  but  Jacob  in  his 
'Inquiry  Into  Precious  Metals'  isists 
that  it  was  not  grown  in  England  before 
the  17th  century.  In  Elizabeth's  time  it 
was  eaten  boiled  in  water  or  in  broth 
and  well  seasoned.  A  superstition  pre- 
vailed in  the  16th  century  that  If  a 
ram's  horn  was  buried  or  hidden  in  the 
ground  it  would  bring  forth  asparagus. 
The  poet  Southey  preferred  the  spelling 
'sparagrass'  and  ate  the  plant  with 
plain  butter.  Dr.  Muffett  shows  us  that 
in  1655  it  was  a  common  delicacy:  'As- 
paragus was  In  old  time  a  meat  for  such  j 
emperors  as  Julius  Caesar;  now  every  i 
boon  in  served  with  them.' 

"There  are  various  ways  of  cooking  j 
the  plant:  Asparagus  in  cream,  ragout 
of  asparagus,  In  the  Italian  fashion,  j 
forced  asparagus  in  French  rolls,  as- 
paragus in  croustade,  not  to  mention  the 
soup  with  asparagus  tips.  Personally  I 
prefer  it  hot,  without  trimmings,  and  on 
buttered  toast.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
tt  cooked  this  way  simply  to  seat  the 
toast.  Cold  asparagus  with  a  dressing 
is  to  me  comparatively  tasteless,  but  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  objects  to  my  taking  the 
stalks  from  the  plate  with  my  fingers  it 
is  usually  served  as  a  salad,  and  why 
make  a  fuss  over  a  thing  of  so  little 
moment?  Thus  I  gain  easily  among  her 
women  friends  the  reputation  of  being 
amiable,  and  I  am  called  a  good  hus- 
jband.  No  doubt  I  am  held  up  by  them 
!to  their  consorts  as  an  example.  As- 
paragus tongs  were  shown  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  1861,  and'  described  In  the  cata- 
logue as  'an  elegant  appendage  to  the 
dinner  table.' 

"Asparagus  grows  wild  on  my  place 
at  Clamport.     Last  summer  I  cut  at 


"The  staid  Evening 
Post  of  New  York  tells 
of  Mr.  Rhlnelander 
Waldo  sitting  in  a 
restaurant  when  a  man  passed  him  and 
called  out  'Hello,  Rhlnelander,  how  are 
you?'  Waldo's  friend  asked  who  was 
the  man.  'I'm  sure  I  don't  know.'  re- 
plied Waldo.  'He  can't  be  anybody  I 
know  because  he  called  me  "Rhlne- 
lander." I  have  never  been  called  by 
that  name  by  anybody  but  a  stranger.' 

"There  are  many  men  who  are  thus 
unduly  familiar.  When  Artemus  Ward 
lived  in  ClevelaSJ!"  and  wrote  for  the 
Plain  Dealer,  he  P  -cribed  a  Mr.  Blow- 
hard.  'He  knows  rj^'ed  Forrest  like  a 
book.  Has  taken  skjidry  drinks  with 
Ned.  Ned  likes  him  -much.  Knows  Dan 
Rice  well.  Knows  all  of  his  men  and 
horses.  Is  on  terms  of  affectionate  in- 
timacy with  Dan's  rhinoceros,  and  is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
forming elephant.' 

"There  are  certain  men  desirous  of 
being  ranked  as  genial  persons.  They 
welcome  this  familiar  address.  They 
are  hurt  if  they  are  'mistered.'  They  in 
turn  call  every  one  by  his  first  name, 
even  though  they  have  been  formally  in- 
troduced only  the  day  before.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  one  addressed  be  a 
man  of  great  personal  dignity,  rather 
austere  and  forbidding,  a  man  that  has 
been  honored  by  scientific  societies.  To 
the  genial  he  is  only  'BUI'  or  'Tom'  or 
'Dick.'  This  genial  often  thumps  you 
on  the  back  with  a  'How  are  you,  old 
sport?'  or  when  he  sits  by  you  he  strokes 
your  thigh  or  arm,  so  that  others  may 
see  how  chummy  he  is  with  you.  There 
is  no  rebuffing  him.  He  will  not  take  a 
snub.  He  does- not  know  when  he  is 
snubbed.  If,  goaded  to  madness,  you 
insult  him  brutally,  he  looks  like  a 
wounded  fawn,  but  does  not  answer 
back.  And  he  will  say  of  you  the  next 
day:  'Hank  is  peculiar,  I  admit.  You 
have  to  understand  him,  but  he  is  really 
one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  1 
have  been  very  thick  with  him  for  a 
long  time.'  " 


Gilbert's  First    Now  that  sir  WiU"  i 

.  iam    Schwenck    Gil-  i 

Libretto  bert  is  dead,  it  is  not 
in  Boston  impertinent  to  ask  i 
fiow  the  theatre-goers  in  Boston  first 
became  acquainted  with  his  series  of 
librettos,  and  who  were  the  first  to  play 
and  sing  in  the  operettas  signed  by  Gil- 
bert and  Suilivan,  or  by  Gilbert  and  an- 
other. 

The  first  of  Gilbert's  librettos  that 
amused  the  Boston  public  was  that  of 
"Trial  by  Jury."  which  is  one  of  the 
best.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  pro- 
gram of  the  first  appearance  of  this 
operetta.  Miss  Emily  Soldene  in  her 
.delightful  "Theatrical  and  Musical 
Recollections"  writes:  "At  the  end  of 
October,  1876,  the  Soldene  Opera  Bouffe 
Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Chizzola,  sailed  again  for  the  States. 
On  Nov.  19  we  opened  in  Boston  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  playing  'Mme.  ArchiduC  ■ 
and  'Trial  by  Jury'  to  an  immense 
house.  'Trial  by  Jury'  was  a  sensation 
in  Boston,  where  it  had  been  previously  i 
played  by  the  Alice  Oates  Company,  but  i 
made  no  particular  impression;  no  pains 
being  taken  with  the  presentation,  no 
mise-en-scene,  and  none  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
'business.'  "We  gave  it.  with  the  scene- 
ry costumes  and  effects  as  in  London, 
and  this  burlesque  of  British  institu- 
tions (burlesque  which  afterward  found 
fuller  expression  in  'H.  M.  S.  Pinafore') 
caught  on  with  the  Americans  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  Boston  simply 
went  wild,  and  every  night  'Trial  by 
Jury'  was  played  twice,  every  number 
being  encored  and  repeated.  What  havoc 
the  bridesmaids  created!  and  there  was 
a  movement  all  over  the  house  when 
the  fair  plaintiff  appeared." 

This-  was  Miss  Soldene's  second 
visit  to  the  United  States.  She  came 
to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1874.  After 
the  company  had  played  in  that  city 
and  in  Brbokl>  n,  it  made  a  tour.  Let 
Miss  Soldene  again  be  heard: 

"In  ';Bo«ton,  .beautiful  bald-headed 
Boston,  we  played  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre, and  the  great  Harvard  Univer- 
sity' "supplied  us  with  supers.  The 
up-to-date  students  thereof  bribed 
the  real  supers  with  dollars  to  get 
out  of  the  theatre,  and  filled  their 
places.  One  night  they  assisted  in 
the  performances: ■  the  next  in  fault- 


less evening  dress,  they  occupied  the 
front  rows  of  the  -fauteulls,  their 
places  on  the  stage  being  taken  by 
another  contingent.  On  our  last  night 
the  whole  college  turned  out,  and 
they  -set!  up  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the 
'greenroom  .for  the  chorus.  Never 
was  such  a  scandal.  Afterwards  we 
heard  dreadful,  stories  of  'rustication' 
and  other  terrible  penalties." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  dates  given  below  are 
those  of  first  performances,  with  the 
exception  just  noted. 


Dates  of 
First 


"Trial  by  Jury," 
Globe  Theatre, 
Nov.  19,  1876. 
Performances  S  o  1  d  e  n  e  com- 
pany. The  plaintiff,  Clara  Vesey; 
Judge,  John  Wallace;  defendant, 
Knight  Aston;  usher,  J.  T.  Dalton; 
plaintiff's  counsel,  C.  J.  Campbell; 
foreman,  T.  Grundy;  first  brides- 
maid. Annie  St.  George.  Fred  W. 
Zaulig.  conductor. 
"The  Sorcerer"— Gaiety  Theatre,  March 
13,  1879.  Aline,  Adah  Richmond;  Con- 
stance, Jennie  Winston;  Lady  Sanga- 
zure.  Lizzie  Rich;  Mrs.  Partlett,  May 
Sylvie;  Sir  Marmaduke,  Harry  Rich; 
Alexis,  William  A.  Morgan;  Dr.  Daly, 
A.  H.  Bell; -Notary,  James  A.  Sturgis. 
John  Wellington  Wells,  William  A. 
Hamilton.  Edward  Hassa,  conductor. 
The  performance  was,  it  seems,  a 
miserable  one  and  the  operetta  was 
really  heard  here  for  the  first  time 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  April  27,  18S0,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  N.  Lothian  by  the  Ideal  Opera 
Company  (Mary  Beebe,  Geraldine  Ul- 
inar,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Lizzie  Burton, 
George  Frothingham,  W.  H.  Fessen- 
den,  M.  W.  Whitney,  G.  Kammerlee, 
H.  C.  Barnabee. 
"H.  Mi  S.  Pinafore"— Boston  Museum  i 
Nov.  23,  1878.  Josephine,  Marie  Wain- 
wright;  Little  Buttercup.  Lizzie  Har- 
old; Hebe,  Sadie  Martinot:  Sir  Joseph, 
George  W.  Wilson:  Capt.  Corcoran,  J. 
H.  Jones;  Ralph  Rackstraw,  Ross 
Temple;  Dick  Deadeye,  B.  R.  Graham. 
John  Braham,  conductor.  This  was 
the  first  performance  in  America. 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance"— Globe  The- 
atre, March  IS,  1880.  Mabel,  Blanche 
Roosevelt;  Kate,  Rosina  Brandam; 
Edith,  Jessie  Bond;  Isabel,  Miss  Bar- 
low; Ruth,  Alice  Barnett;  Richard, 
Mr.  Brocolini ;  Samuel,  Furneaux  Cook; 
Frederic,  Hugh  Talbot;  Maj.-Gen. 
Stanley,  J.  H.  Ryley;  Edward,  ser- 
geant of  police,  F.  Clifton.  Alfred  Cel- 
lier,  conductor. 
"Patience"— Boston  Museum,  Sept.  17, 
18S1.  Lady  Angela,  Sadie  Martinot;; 
Lady  Saphir,  Miriam  O'Leary;  Lady  | 
Ella,  Gertie  Blanchard;  Lady  Jane,  | 
Anna  Granger  Dow;  Patience,  Emily 
Pearl;  Bunthorne,  G.  W.  \Wilson;  Gros. 
venor,  J.  S.  Ha  worth;  Col  Calverly, 
E.  F.  Goodwin;  Duke  of  Donegal, 
Harry  Pepper;  Bunthorne's  solocitor, 
J.  S.  Maffitt,  Jr.  John  Braham  con- 
ducted. 

"lolanthe"— Boston  Bijou  Theatre,  Dec. 
11,  1882.  Lord  Chancellor,  H.  E.  Dixey; 
Strephon,  Mr.  Brocolini;  Earl  of  Tol- 
loller,  W.  H.  Fessenden;  Earl  of  Mt. 
Ararat,  Ed  P.  Temple;  Private  Willis, 
Augustus     Kammerlee;     the  Train 
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Celia,  Annie  Calloi 
Delaro;  Fieta,  Syiv, 
tor,  John  Braham 
opened  that  night, 
"Princess  Ida"— Boston  Museum,  Feb. 
11.  1884.  King  Hildebrand,  Alfred 
Hudson;  Hilarion,  Alfred  Wilkie;  Cy- 
ril, Percy  Cooper;  Florian,  J.  B.  Ma- 
son; King  Gama,  Goerge  W.  Wilson; 
Arac,  Lithgow  James;  Guron,  George 
R.  Parks;  Scynthius,  Robert  Evans; 
Princess  Ida,  Janet  Edmondson;  Lady 
Blanche,  Carrie  E.  Knowles;  Lady 
Psyche,  Blanche  Thompson;  Melissa, 
Miriam  O'Leary ;.  Sacharissa,  Helen 
Dayne;  Chloe,  Mary  Sears;  Ada,  May 
Russell.  First,  performance  in  Amer- 
ica. 
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treet  Theatre, 
33.  The  Mikado,  Arthur 
Nanki-Poo,  S.  Cadwalla- 
dtr;  Ko-Ko.  Joan  Howson;  Pooh- 
Bah,  Mr.  Brocolini;  Pish-Tush,  George 
Olmi;  Yum-Yum,  Laura  Clement;  Pit- 
ti-Sing,  Hattie  Delaro;  Peep-Bo,  Perle 
Dudley;  Katisha,  Rosa  Cooke.  John 
Braham,  conductor.  This  was  the 
opening  night  of  the  theatre. 
"Ruddygore"— Globe  Theatre,  April  4, 
1887.  Robin  Oakapple,  Charles  Reed; 
Richard  Dauntless,  Philys  Branson; 
Sir  Despard,  Mr.  Brocolini;  Old  Adam, 
Joseph  Fay;  Sir  Roderick,  George  I 
Broderick;  Rose.  Helen,  Lamont;  Mad 
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:  Guard"— Globe  The. 
Sergt.  Meryll,  Mark 
h,  Leonard,  Charles  Lang;  Sir 
ard,  George  Broderick;  Col.  frair- 
Charles  Campbell;  Wilfred,  Rich- 
Gummings;  Jack  Point,  J.  H. 
Ryley;  the  Headsman,  C.  L.  Atkins; 
Elsie,  Bertha  Rlcci;  Phoebe,  Sylvia 
Gerrish;  Dame  Carruthers,  Isabella 
Urquliart;  Kate,  Marie  Glover.  John 
Braham  conducted. 
"The  Gondoliers"— Globe  Theatre,  April 


14.  ISStt-Dnke  of  Plnro  Toro.  W.  A. 
Mcstayer;  Lulz.  J  J.  Rafael;  Guleeppa,! 
Frank  DavIJ:  Marco.  Phil  Branson; 
Don  Alhambra,  George  iAurl;  Glanet- 
ta.  Addle  Cora'lV.ed:  Duchess.  M-ibella 
Baker;  Casllda.  Bettlna  Padelford; 
Inea.  Miss  Irwin;  Tessa.  Theresa 
Vaughan.  Late:  In  the  first  week 
Esther  Pallisr  took  thd  part  of  Glan- 
i-tt.i 

■Utopia  Limited"— Boston  Museum. 
May  14.  1834.  King  Paramount.  J.  J. 
Dallas;  Scaphlo.  J.  W.  Hooper;  Phan- 
tff.  Frank  Danby;  Tarara  .1.  H.  Pos- 
kltt:  Calynx,  Leslie  Walker;  Lord 
Dramalelgh,  Frank  Boor:  Capt.  F1U- 
battleauxe.  Clinton  Elder;  Capt.  Sir 
;•:.!«  :ird  Corcoran.  Mr.  Peterkin;  Mr. 

bury.  John  Coates;  Sir  Railey 
Bane.  Peroey  Charles;  Mr.  Biush- 
ington,  Buchanan  Wake;  Princes? 
Zara.  Isabel  Reddtck;  Princess  Ne- 
kaya.  Aileen  Burke;  Princess  Kalyba, 
Millieent  Pyne;  Lady  Sophy,  Kate 
Talby;  Salata.  Alice  Pennington; 
M-Mene  Edith  Courtney:  Phylla,  Maiy^ 
sie  Turner.   John  Braham  COsinstBSf 

"The  Grand  Duke"— Hollls  Street 
Theatre,  May  3,  1901.  Performed 
by  students  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.  John  Mullaly  conducted. 


months,  and,  with  Hie  saV  of  the  li- 
bretto, put  £7000  Into  my  pocket.  In  the 
blackness  of  my  heart  the  worst  I  wish 
to  mv  rival  dramatists  Is  that  they  may 
each  have  a  dozen  such  failures,  and 
retire  upon  the  profits.  By  the  way,  it 
Is  not  generally  known  that,  bending 
before  the  storm  of  press  execration, 
aroused  by  its  horrible  and  blood-cur- 
dling title,  we  were  within  an  ace  of 
changing  It  from  'Ruddlgore,  or  the 
Witch's  Curse.'  to  'Kensington  Gore,  or 
Robin  and  Richard  Were  Two  Pretty 
Men.' 

"And.  while  I  am  dealing  with  'Savoy 
Opera.'  I  nm  anxious  to  avow  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  author  of  the  Bab 
BaUads.  who,  I  am  told.  Is  present  this 
evening  and  from  whom  I  have  so  un- 
blushing cribbed.  I  can  only  hope 
that  like  Shakespeare,  I  may  be  held  to 
have  so  far  improved  upon  the  original 
stories  as  to  have  justilied  the  thefts 
that  I  committed." 


How 
Gilbert 


w 


The  following  operettas  with  libret- 
to by  Gilbert,  but  with  music  by  an- 
other than  Sullivan,  were  produced  In 
Boston  as  follows: 

Gilbert  "The  Mountebanks'" 

Boston   Theatre,  April 
lthOUt      3     1S9,      Alfredo,  C. 
Sullivan  Hayden  Coffin;  Pietro. 
T.  Carleton;  Bartolo.  Louis  Har- 
rison;   Arrostino,     Charles  Dungan; 
Giorgio.  John  Dudley,  Luigl,  Charles 
Rout;  Risotto,  Henry  Hallam;  Elvino, 
George  Broderick;  Beppo,  Russell  Mal- 
colm; Gulseppe,  A.  Basst;  Teresa.  Lil- 
lian Russell:  Ultrice,  Mabella  Baker; 
Nlta,  Laura  Clement;  Ministra.  Ada 
Dare.  Charles  Puerner  conducted. 
"His     Excellency"— Tremont  Theatre. 
l£aj  h  2,  1S96.  Prince  Regent,  .luius 
Steger;    Griffenfeld    Cairns  James; 
Erllng    Sykke,    William    Philp;  Dr. 
Tortenssen.        A.      Cramer;  Mats 
Munck  John  Le  Hay;  Corp:  Harold, 
Ernest'     Snow;     Christina,  Nancy 
Mcintosh:    Thora,    Ethel  Sydney; 
Nanna     Gertrude    Ay  1  ward;  Dame 
Hecla,  Alice  Barnett;  Blanca.  Violet 
Dene.    Gustave  Howig  conducted.  . 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "The  Chieftan," 
libretto  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  was  an 
expansion    of    their    "The  Contra- 
bandlsta."  "The  Chieftan"  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Jan.  13.  1896. 
Grigg,  Francis  Wilson;  De  Gonzago, 
Rhvs    Thomas;     Ferdinand,    J.  E. 
Brand;   Sancho,   J.   C.   Miron;  Jose. 
E.  P.  Temple;  Pedro  Gomez,  P.  M. 
Lang;  Rita.  Lulu  Glaser:  Inez.  Lil- 
lian Carllsmith;  Dolly.  Christie  Mac- 
Donald;    Juanita,    Alice  Holbrook; 
Marquita,    Glena    Wright;  Zitella, 
Jeanette     Emery;     Anna,  Martha 
Stein.  Antonio  De  Novellis  was  the 
conductor.  •.  ■  < 

•The  Contrabandista"  was  per 
formed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
Oakland  Garden,  July  12,  1SS0.  Grigg. 
William  Forrester;  Jose,  J.  A.  Gilbert: 
Sancho  Paul  Bown;  Vasquez,  Percy 
J  J  Cooper;  Capltalne  Alphonso,  Mr. 
Bogle:  Rita  Geraldlne  Ulmer;  Inez 
Flora  E.  Barry.  Richard  Kurth  con 
ducted. 


Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
In   his  history  of  the 
Savoy  Opera  tells  how 
Worked  Gilbert    worked.  "No 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  no  skilful  elabo- 
ration of  character  will  supply  the  want 
of  a  story,  serious  or  comic,  as  the  case 
may  be."    Gilbert  first  let  the  story  be 
moulded.    He  wrote  the  plot  out  as  if  M 
were  an  anecdote.    This  covered  a  tew 
quarto  slips  of  copy,  and  was  written 
almost  without  correction.    He  then  ex- 
panded the  anecdote  to  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  magazine  article  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Incident  and  summaries  of  con- 
versations.   This  was  corrected  and  cut 
down  to  a  skeleton.    It  was  then  ready 
to  be  broken  up  itno  acts.    The  scenes, 
entrances  and  exits  were  arranged.  The 
play  was  not  lllsutrated  by  dialogue  until 
the  fifth  version.    The  Important  scenes 
were  written  first,  and  these  were  grad- 
'  ually  knit    together    by    the  shorter 
scenes.    The  work  was  then  ready  for 
Sullivan.     There  were  mutual  conces- 
sions, suggestions,  alterations. 

When  Gilbert  was  asked  where  he 
-got  his  plots."  he  answered:  "Plots? 
Good  gracious:  Where  do'  they  come 
from?  I  don't  know."  A  chance  re- 
mark in  conversation,  a  trifling  'inci- 
dent or  object  suggested  a  train  of 
thought.  "  'The  Mikado'  was  sug- 
gested bv  a  Japanese  sword  which 
hangs  in"  my  study;  'The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard'  by  even  a  more  unlikely 
incident.  I  had  20  minutes  one  day 
to  wait  at  Uxbridge  station  for  a 
train,  and  I  saw  the  advertisement  of 
the  'Tower  Furnishing  Co..'  repre- 
senting a  number  of  beef-eaters— 
why.  goodness  only  knows.  It  gav  e 
me  an  idea,  and  I  wrote  the  PlaV 
originally  as  one  of  modern  life  in 
the  Tower  of  London." 

Gilbert's  disciDline  as  a  stage  man- 
ager is  well  known.  He  demanded 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  text 
and  to  the  business  designated  by 
him  also  the  utmost  seriousness  on 
the  'part  of  the  comedian.  The  tradi- 
tions are  fast  disappearing  Even  at 
the  Savoy  in  the  course  of  late  re- 


argued, with  some"  truth  perhaps,  that 
dramatically  the  opera  drags.  Music- 
ally. Puccini  makes  many  an  Immediate 
effect  by  his  charm  of  melodic  outline, 
but  there  Is  a  certain  monotony  neces- 
sarily attaching  to  his  method  when 
one  reviews  the  acts  as  wholes."  The 
reviewer  regretted. that  the  subject  of 
the  opera  is  "of  sifch  a  painful  nature" 
and  was  looking  forward  to  Puccini's 
"Girl"  because  It  has  "a  happy  end 
ing." 

Christian  Slndlng  Is  at  work  on  an 
opera.  "Der  hellige  Berg."  which  he 
hopes  to  complete  for  next  season. 

Mine.  Melba  visited  the  Guilhalll 
school  of  music,  London,  May  19.  and 
attempted  to  speak  at  length  on  the 
nrt  of  song,  for  she  has  presented  a 
scholarship  of  the  value  of  £30  a  year 
to  the  school.  "There  had  been  an  omin- 
ous break  In  her  swet  voice  when 
Mme.  Melba  spoke  of  the  honor  it  was' 
for  her  to  address  such  a  gathering  of 
teachers  and  students  of  music.  She 
threw  out  her  arms  desparingly.  and 
gave  a  melancholy  little  shake  of  her 
head:  'I  cannot  go  on,'  she  whispered 
In  an  aside  to  Mr.  Ronald,  but  en- 
couraged by  the  cheers  of  the  com- 
pany, she  struggled  with  her  feelings 
and"  continued  her  address.  The  break- 
down came  a  few  minutes  later."  She 
said  she  was  too  nervous;  that  she  had 
never  made  a  speech  in  her  life.  Mr. 
Ronald  read  the  rest  of  the  address. 

The  Kaiser  is  not  the  only  composer 
among  German  royalties  of  today.  His 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  has  composed  a 
number  of   pieces,   one  of    the  best 
known  and  most  popular  of  which  Is 
the  "Matrosenmarsch."    Prince  Albert, 
Regent   of  Brunswick,   and     his  son, 
Prince  Joachim,  have  each  published 
several   compositions.     Prince  Albert's 
sister,  the  widowed  Grand  Duchess  of 
Meeklenburg-Schwerin,     has  written 
and  composed  over  30  songs  for  mezzo- 
soprano.    Including  one  of   which  the 
words  are  English.    Her  works,  how- 
ever, are  issued  only  for  private  circu- 
lation under  the  initials  "A.  H.  M.,' 
'and  nont   has  been   placed  on  public 
sale.    Several  of  the  Hapsburgs  have 
won  fame  as  composers,  and  a  ballet 
by  the  Archduke  John  Is  still  on  the 
repertory-  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House. 
I    In  view  of  the  publication  of  Wagner's 
autobiography,  the  following  advertise- 
ment from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  comes 
as  a  coincidence:    "Villa  to  be  let  In  Lu- 
cerne.    The   Villa   Tribschen  (Richard 
Wagner's  domicile,  1866-1872),  situate  in 
most  glorious  surroundings  on,  and  com- 
manding perfect  view  of,  the  Vlerwald- 
stattersee,  contains:  Fourteen  reception 
and  living  rooms,!  kitchen,  cellar,  bath- 
room, etc.    Annual  rental,  £300."    It  was 
here  that  the  colnposer  wrote  his  auto- 
biography,  which   comprises   his  remi- 
niscences  from  1S13  to  1S64,  based  on 
diaries  and  notes  kept  uninterruptedly 
since  1833. 

Enrico  Bossi,  organist  and  composer, 
has  resigned  from  the  directorship  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Music  at  Bologna. 


prepared  to  revolt  and  they  complain 

that  they  toll  for  the  benefit  of  a  cap- 
italist. One  of  the  men  draws  a  knife 
and  makes  for  the  boss.  The  latter 
goes  after  the  police  and  as  he  leaves 
locks  the  workshop  door.  The  blind 
are  now  alone;  they  beglh  to  be  disquiet- 
,  ed.  No  one  answers  when  they  tele- 
I  phone  to  the  porter's  lodge.  There  is 
I  an  awful  silence.  Blind  as  they  are. 
I  they  think  the  room  grows  darker.  They 
hear  the  horn  of  the  fire  brigade.  The 
house  must  be  In  danger  and  they  mut- 
ter in  their  fright.  One  jumps  out  of 
the  window;  the  others  are  half-crazed. 
The  manager  arrives  with  the  commis- 1 
saiie  of  police,  but  the  blind  have  al- 
ready been  punished  for  their  revolt.  | 
The  acting  Is  said  to  be  most  impress- 
ive. The  realistic  gestures  of  the  blind 
were  rehearsed  for  three  months. 

In  "Under  the  Red  Light"  a  young 
man  mourns  his  dead  sweetheart.  She 
is  taken  to  her  tomb  and  the  lover  de- 1 
velops  a  photograph  that  he  had  taken 
i  of  her  as  she  lay  a  corpse  on  her  bed. 
I  Under   the  red   light   of   the   lama  he 
discovers  that  her  eyes  were  open.  Then 
she  was  not  dead  at  the  time?    He  at 
last  obtains  a  permit  for  exhumation. 
The   coffin  is  brought  in.     The  man's 
friends   ask   him    to    wait    in  another 
room)    The  coffin  Is  opened.    The  face 
I  shows  there  had  been  a  struggle.  It 
was  true— she  was  not  dead.    The  lover 
i  rushes   In   to   know   the  result.  "She 
was  dead— happily,"  says  his  friend,  who 
at  the  same  time  looks  at  the  physician 
who  had  hastily  given  the  death  cer- 
tificate. 
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Those  who  saw  the  early  productions 
in  this  country  tremble  when  they 
hear  of  a  revival  in  1911.  especially 
when  the  cast  Is  characterized  as 
"ideal." 


sin; 


has    been  allowed. 


Gilbert's 
Own 


Sir  William  S. 
Gilbert  —  did  he 
take  his  knight- 
ReCOlleCtions  hood  ironically, 
as  he  took  so  many  thing  in  life?—  j 
spoke  at  a  Savoyard  dinner  In  London 
four  years  ago  about  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  partnership: 

"When  Sullivan  and  I  began  to  collab. 
orate    English  comic  opera  had  prac- 
tically- ceased  to  exist.    Such  musical 
entertainments  as  held  the  stage  were 
adaptations  of  the  crapulous  plots  of 
the  operas  of  Offenbach.  Audran.and 
Lecoq     The  plots  had  generally  been 
bewildered   out   of    intelligibility  and 
when  thev  had  not  been  subjected  to , 
this  treatment  they  were  frankly  im- 
proper, whereas  the  ladles'  dresses  sug- 
gested that  the  management  had  gone 
on  the  principle  of  doing  a  little  and 
doing  it  well.    We  set  out  with  the 
determination  to  prove  that  these  ele- 
ments were  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  humorous  opera.    We  resolved  that 
our  plots  however  ridiculous,  should  be 
void  of  offence;  that,  on  artistic  pnnci. 
pies    no  man  should  play  a  woman  s 
part  and  no  woman  a  man's,    f  inally, 
we  agreed  that  no  lady  of  the  company- 
should  be  required  to  wear  a  dress  that 
she  could  not  wear  with  absolute  pro- 
priety at  a  private  fancy  ball,  and  I 
I  believe  I  may  say  that  we  proved  our 
'  case.    As  regards  the  sumptuary  law 
which   we   imposed   upon   ourselves,  I 
mav  sav  that  it  is  indorsed  today  by  the 
producers  of  musical  comedy,  for  you 
must  all  have  remarked  that  the  ladies 
who  plav  in  those  very  unfairly  depre- 
ciated    entertainments     are  generally 
clothed  in  dresses  of  irreproachable  pro-  , 
prlety.  .  ... 

■We  are  credited — or  discredited  with  I 
icuous  failure,  'Ruddlgore.  or. 
s  Curse.'    Well,  It  ran  eight] 


"We  are 
i/^^e  conspi 

in  > 


M  Arthur  Bourchler  pre 

paring  to  play  Bottom 
and  [n    the   recent  revival 

Women   of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  told  a  reporter  that  he  studied 
all  the  biggest  asses  he  had  ever  known 
and  then  embodied  them-made  a  sort 
of  composite  picture-in  his  makeup  so 
that  the  first  thing  Puck  would  think 
of  would  naturally  be  to  make  an  ass 
,  of  him.    "It  was  not  half  so  difficult 
'  to  study  the  asses  I  have  known  in 
real  life  as  to  study  the  animals  them- 
selves.   At  home  I  had  two  donkeys 
The  first  I  tried  to  study  died  the  next 
day    whether  from  a  broken  heart  or 
not,'  I  can't  say.  With  the  second  I  was 
equally  unfortunate.    My  motto  fo a 
donkey  is  "Scratch  and  bray,    but  this 
beast   evidently   disliking   the   id  a  of 
being  made  a  pantomime  of,  would I  do 
neither."    Mr.  Bourchit-r  also  said  that 
the  drama  has  a  serious  mission  and  is 
a  greater  power  than  the  pulpit. 
Miss  Jeska  Swartz  of  the  Boston  Opera 
'  Hnnw  in  "Madama  Butterfly  at 

Covent  Garden  May  12.    The  Pall  Mall 
:  Gazette  did  not  appreciate  her  exce  - 
!  lent  interpretation.    "Mile.  Swartz  s  Su 
I  zuki  was  perhaps  scarcely  more  than 
adequate."   Miss  Destinn  was  «o  Pleased 
with  Miss  Swartz  in  Boston  that  she 
insisted  on  her  appearing  as  Suzuki  at 
Covent  Garden.  V  „„„ 

And  what  did  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  say 
about   Miss    Destinn    as    the  heroine. 
"Her  impersonation  of  the  title  part  is 
•  a  highly  finished  effort  in  every  way;! 
the  music  suits  her  beautiful  voice  ad- 
mirably  while  her  histrionic  gifts  ha\e 
every  chance.    In  the  latter  respect  it 
can  only  be  suggested,  W^rtJ* 
icism  that  the  tragic  note  is  introduced 
just  a  little^  too  soon;  perhaps  though, 
this  is  the  result  of  a  virtue  becoming 
a  failing,  in  that  her  intensity  of  ex- 
pression  sometimes  seems   to  need  a' 
!     little  more .  relaxation  to  get  the  full 
effect   out  of  the  emotional  climaxes. 
In     Madama    Butterfly'    the    effect  is 
cumulative,  but  the  growth  should  be 
slow.     In   this  connection  it  might  oe 


jjjss  Edna     Goodrich,  it 

,  .  ,  ,    appears,  has  written  a 
Goodrich  S  noyel    ..Mrs  Deynard's 

Novel  Divorce."  The  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror  publishes  perfervid 
extracts  from  the  manuscript.  The 
heroine  is,  of  course,  a  beautiful  and 
blameless  actress.  The  husband  is 
old  and  jealous  and  there  is  a  philan- 
dering leading  man. 

Here  's  a  picture  of  the  heroine:  "Be- 
comingly gowned  in  rich,  dark  seal  vel- 
vet, with  a  suggestion  of  barbaric  Ori- 
entalism in  its  striking  scarlet  and  gold 
embellishment,  she  made  a  picture  of 
sultry-eyed  warm-cheeked  and  moist- 
lipped  loveliness  that  held  the  indulgent 
gaze  of  every  man  In  the  room,  her  hus- 
band alone  excepted." 

The  husband  is  less  attractive:  "In 
spite  of  high  living,  not  to  say  dissi- 
pation, he  looked  usually  no  older  than 
his  years.  But  as  he  emerged  into  the 
crystal  clear  air  of  this  cloudless  mid- 
day, age  seemed  suddenly  to  have  set 
her  mark  upon  him.  His  generally  erect 
figure  drooped  His  face  yvas  not  merely 
bloodless,  but  M>eloyv  the  cheek  bones, 
lacking  its  regular  morning  shaving,  it 
was  dead  gray.  His  eyes  yvere  dull  and 
bloodshot  from  anxiety  and  loss  of 
sleep.  Wrinkles  showed  at  their  corners 
and  at  the  corners  of  his  rather  lasci- 
j  vious  mouth,  from  which  depended  an 
unliighted  cigarette."  The  "c"  in  "lasci- 
vious" should  not  be  pronounced  as  "k," 
in  spite  of  the  tradition  handed  down  to 
barn-storming  tragedians. 

The  heroine  and  the  dull-eyed  husband 
quarreled  with  dramatic  climax: 

"After  a  while  he  said:  'Do  you  re- 
member how  once,  when  I  came  home 
very  late,  or  very  early  In  the  morning, 
you  referred  to  your  nickname  and  said 
to  me,  "You  don't  seem  to  need  your 
Sunshine  any  more."  ' 

"She  smiled  at  him  and  dried  her 
eyes.  'I  know.'  she  answered  quickly, 
and  you  said  T  don't  yvant  Sunshine  af- 
ter dark !'  " 


Mme.  Bernhardt     M m e ■  Sar,h 

„  Bernhardt  has 

and  Her  definite  plans  for 

Plans  next   season.  She 

may  appear  as  Mephistopheles  when  she 
returns  to  France.  "I  have  always 
thought,"  she  said  recently  to  a  re- 
porter, "that  the  popular  conception  of 
Mephistopheles  Is  erroneous.  They  al- 
ways present  him  in  grand  opera  as  a 
great,  big,  muscular  person.  He  should 
be  portrayed  as  less  material,  some- 
thing ethereal,  elusive,  a  mental  more 
than  a  physical  character.  I  believe  I 
could  show  a  more  real  and  convincing 
Mephistopheles." 

"Wouldn't  it  seem  audacious  for  a 
woman  to  impersonate  the  archangel  of 
evil?" 

"Why  more  audacious  than  for  a 
woman  to  portray  an'  angel?" 

"But  have  you  really  come  to  prefer 
male  parts?"  . 

"I  have  played  almost  every  type  of 
woman."  Mme.  Bernhardt  ansyvered;  "I 
have  portrayed  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble phase  of  woman's  emotion  from  the 
utmost  refinement  of  maternal  love  to 
the  final  word  in  the  sexual  relation- 
ship. Exhausted  the  character  of  worn- 
an?  Yes,  that  is  right.  I  have  run  the 
gamut.  Now  the  parts  that  appeal  to 
me  are  those  of  the  intellect,  the  men- 
tality of  strong  men.  I  must  express 
myself  now  with  the  brain  alone.  I 
find  that  big  male  parts  afford  me  that 
medium  of  expression.  But  they  have 
for  me,  alas!  a  limit.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  love  as  a  man.  In 
Hamlet.'  'L'Aiglon,'  'Mephistopheles,' 
that  emotion  does  not  enter.  I  can  por- 
tray the  mind,  the  Intellect  of  a  man, 
but  make  love  like  a  man — that  is  im- 
possible and  ever  'will  be." 

"How  long  do  you  believe  you  will  be 
able  to  remain  before  the  public?" 
asked  the  intervieyver. 

"As  long."  said  madame  gravely,  "as 
I  am  able  to  portray  the  parts  I  am  now 
playing.  I  will  put  it  more  concisely.  I 
shall  keep  on  playing  as  long  as  I  can 
play  'L'Aiglon.'  Ah.  that  Is  the  touch- 
stone. There  you  have  youth,  masculine 
youth,"  vivacity,  energy,  life,  gayety. 
sadness,  tragedy — everything.  As  long 
as  I  can  play  'L'Aiglon'  nothing  is  Im- 
possible. As  long  as  I  can  play  'L'Aig- 
lon' I  shall  remain  on  the  stage." 


Music 


Grand 


The  latest  shockers  at 
the  Grand  Guignol,  Paris. 
Guignol  are     ..Ateiier  d'Aveugles" 
Plays  ("The  Blind  Men's  Work- 
shop" and  "Sous  la  Lumiere  Rouge" 
("Under  the  Red  Light," 

In  the  former  play  blind  men  are  mak- 
ing brushes  in  an  institution.   They  are 


The  music  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of 

Department  Boston  nas  issued  its 

Of  Boston  report  for  the  year 
1910-11.  The  appropriation  for  the  de- 
partment was  $19,000,  of  which  $17,583.75 
was  expended;  $1778.36  for  office  ex- 
penses, $9161.42  for  summer  band  con 
certs,  $6643.97  for  winter  concerts.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  concerts  were 
given  during  the  year-84  summer  and 
55  winter. 

The  Municipal  band,  led  by  Albert 
Kanrich,  performed  at  30  evening  con- 
certs to'  an  estimated  attendance  ol 
83,700.  Seven  summer  concerts  at 
Franklin  Park  on  Saturday  afternoons 
were  given  to  17.200.  The  yvork  ol 
the  Municipal  band  (25  men)  w.hs  sup- 
plemented by  other  bands.  These  lr 
all  furnished  entertainment  to  a  tota 
of  192.000  people.  A  tabulated  at- 
tendance list  will  give  a  distinct  idef 
of  how  well  attended  these  concert: 
were  at  the  various  places  through 
out  the  city: 

Estimated 

total 
attendance 

Boston  Common.  Kanrtch's  band,  nine 

concerts  ••  •  ;•  • 

Marine   Park,    nine   different  bands, 

nine  concerts  

Franklin  Park.  Municipal  band,  eight 

concerts  

Wood   Island   Park.   Municipal  band. 

four  concerts  •  •■ 

Jamaica  Pond,  seven  different  bands, 

seven  concerts  ■• 

Sebonl    playgrounds,    municipal  sub- 


73.00 
65.00 
32.20 1 


IW 

,T9.« 


.1 


nas  long  reigned  suprem 


£    Island.    Municipal    band,  two 

nccrts   S00 

,'harlc-stcwn     Almshouse.  Municipal 

hand,  subsection,  one  concert   113 

tegular  evening  concerts  in  various 
sections  cf  city,  Municipal  band.  :10 
concerts   8U.700 

Kstlmated  total   310.615 

There  were  other  concerts,  as  at  Long 
sland,  the  (Jharlestown  almshouse. 

The  orchestra  of  10  for  the  winter  con- 
erts  was  conducted  by  William  How- 
ird.  During  the  season  there  were  47 
rchestral  concerts,  7  chamber  trio  con- 
erts  and  one  organ  recital.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  40,216  attended. 

The  concerts  were  given  in  the  various 
ections  of  the  city,  in  the  largest  halls 
vailable,  as  follows: 

aneuil  Hall.  North  end   4 

"ranklin  Union,  South  end   4 

'ord  Hall.  West  end   4 

!irls*  Latin  school.  Fenway   5 

lorchcstcr  iv'gh  schocl   8 

Mtbury  hifrh  school   (i 

outh  Bosun  hisrh  school   5 

harlestcwn  high  school   3 

'hapman  school.  East  Boston   4 

'heverus  schcol,  Orient  Heights   I 

Test  Roxbui-y  high  school   5 

.owell  school.  Roxbury— West   2 

irighton  high  school   1 

knights  of  Honor  Hall,  Roslindale   2 

hawmut    Congregational    Church,  organ 

recital   1 

Total   55 

The  committee  urges  the  erection  of 
mall  band  stands  on  the  larger  play- 
rounds  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
Ity 


Totes 
from 


The   dramatic  critic 
of   the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette    writes  apropos 
England  of  a  revival  of  "Hedda 
labler"  with  the  Princess  Bariatinsky 
s  the  heroine:    "There  are  many  who 
onsider   "Hedda  Gabler'   Ibsen's  most 
ffective  play.    I  should  certainly  say 
hat  it  is  easier  to  act  effectively  than 
The   Doll's  House,'  and   much  easier 
tian  "The  Master  Builder.'   It  must  be 
little  disconcerting  to  the  anti-Ibsen- 
es — of  whom  there  are  still  plenty  who 
■ave,  recite  and   madden  round  the 
ind'— 4o  find  three  of  his  plays  being 
cted    almost    simultaneously    in  the 
Vest  end  of  London." 
Arnold  Daly  made  a  decided  hit  in 
,ondon  May  18  in  "Arms  and  the  Man." 
'he  Times  said:    "'He  is  certainly  the 
est  Capt.  Bluritschli  we  have  seen— quiet 
ry.  with  a  touch  of  the  brogue  and  a 
jierry  twinkle  in  his  eye.    He  can  lis- 
ten as  wel)  as  talk  expressively,  and, 
i/hat  is  more,  can  sit  still  expressively 
l  a  talent  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
estlessness  of  many  of  his  present  com- 
lades." 

I  Delibes's  ballet,  "Sylvia,"  has  been 
Compressed   into   one  tableau    for  the 

empire.  London.  "The  story  remains 
(lear  and  a  ballet  of  40  minutes  is  about 

s  long  a  ballet  as  London  audiences 

|are  to  sit  out.  This  is  one  of  the 
-ases  in  which  one  wishes  for  more." 
,Iiss  Lydia  Kyasht  was  the  chief 
■  ancer. 

Conan  Doyle  has  made  Sherlock 
(lolmes  the  principal  figure  in  a  variety 
ketch  which  will  be  produced  at  a 
London  music  hall  next  October. 
|  Seymour  Hicks  and  his  wife  have 
.one  to  South  Africa. 

'  '.-'mo  Hamilton's  comedy,  "Mrs. 
jkeffington,"  has  been  renamed  "The 
i  reet  Mrs.  Thynne"  and  the  Ameri. 
an  rights  have  been  secured  by  Miss 
lose  Dupree,  "whose  reputation  as  a 
.median  stands  high  in  the  United 
Itatea." 

1  Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  "Nuns  of 
he  Perpetual  Adoration,"  chorus  for 
omen's  voices  and  orchestra,  was 
^rformed  at  the  town  hall  Blrming- 
;am  (Eng.)  by  the  Midland  Institute 
Ychestra,  led  by  Granville  Bantock, 
ay  10.  Ernest  Newman  wrote  as 
>llows  in  the  Birmingham  Post  of 
,ie  next  day:  "Far  more  interesting 
fas  one  of-  the  other  novelties,  a 
luting  for  female  choir  and  orchestra 
f  Ernest  Dowson's  poem.  'The  Nuns 
C  the  Perpetual  Adoration,'  by  Mr 
:.  Burlm^ame  Hill,  a.  well  known 
Impncan  musical  critic.  Mr.  Hill  has 
pidently  studied  all  that  is  good  in 
,.oaern  music,  but  he  has  assimilated  it 
nd  has  been  able  to  add  something  of 
is  own  to  it;  nowhere  do  we  get 
ic  Impression  of  a  mere  echo  of  imlta 
on.  The  little  cantata  is  as  excellent  a 
iece  of  work  in  its  own  line  as  one  has 
,eard  for  some  time.  Mr.  Hill  evidently 
as  a  delicately  poetic  imagination  and 
■as  reproduced  the  half  mvstic  rialf 
|issionate  words  of  the  poem  with  singu-' 
ir  success.  The  music  falls  very  grate 
illy  on  the  ear  throughout,  the  orches- 
■ation  being  particularly  effective  The 
-rformance  was  capable,  though  one 
in  imagine  the  work  being  both  sun" 
|nd  played  in  more  subtle  stvle " 

"Girofle-GironV    was    performed  by 
lampstead    amateurs    May    19.  Tne 
harming  operetta  had  not  been  heard 
London  for  37  years,  according  to 
te  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  5 
Alma  Moodie,  an  Australian  violinist 
t  years  old,  played  in  London   May  19' 
is  said  that  she  has  laid  the  founda- 
Jon  of  an  excellent  technic.    "Not  onlv 
Bel  one  observe    in  the  playing  of  the 
;cond    and    third    movements    of  the 
schalkowsky  concerto,  very  neat  and 
can  execution,   but  a  tone  of  purity 
,dC  imirable  dynamic  range  for  one 
yV  ig.     That  her  performance  was 
me%    .   of   the   schoolroom   type  in 
?pects,    "straightforward,  and 
.1  .titer  V  '.ter-of-fact  is  perhaps  all  one 
,n  <xicct  at  present:  but  there  were 
1*  .rtainly  signs  of  a  genuine  musical  nal 
ire." 


Revival  of  Victor   Hugo's  "Le 

((J  .         Roi      s'amuse"  was 

revived  at  the  Com- 
s'AmUSe"  edie   Francaise,  May 
15.   The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
;  graph  wrote:    "Some  critic  announced 
that  this  evening's  revival  of  the  drama, 
or  melodrama,  in  verse  would  settle  the 
point  once  and  for  all  whether  Hugo  is 
a  dramatist  or  not.    I  am  afraid  that 
after  seeing  'Le  Roi  s'amuse'  we  all  de- 
icided  that  we  preferred  'Rigoletto.'  If 
the  grand  old  man  of  French  literature 
is  to  stand  or  fall  by  'Le  Roi  s'amuse' 
he  stands  unsteadily.    At  times  it  was 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  tragedy  was 
,not  a  farce.    Its  exquisite  humor  was 
added  to  when   one   remembered  that 
Victor  Hugo,  when  he  wrote  it,  thought 
he  was  being  Shakespearian."    The  cor- 
respondent  then  rills  space   by  telling 
most   unnecessarily   the   story  of  the 
play,  which  ends  "with  a  long  scene, 
'  parodying  in  hundreds  of  lines  the  few 
unforgettable   words   of  Lear  carrying 
Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms.    If  'Le  Roi 
,  s'amuse'  were  representative  of  French 
1  early  19th    century    romanticism,  we 
should  "be  driven  to  conclude  that  French 
romanticism  is  dead,  and  ought  to  be 
buried." 

This  is  a  Philistine  correspondent. 
Hugo's  fame  as  a  dramatist  never  rest- 
ed on  "Le  Roi  s'amuse,"  which  was  al- 
ways considered  boresome.  •  When  it 
was  revived  in  1882.  50  years,  after  the 
first  performance,  the  art  of  Got,  who  took 
the  part  of  Triboulet,  could  not  save  the 
piece,  and  he  was  not  successful  in  his 
impersonation.  He  entered  in  his  jour- 
nal the  night  of  the  performance,  "What 
coldness,  what  boredom:  But  if  it  is  a 
defeat,  I  have  the  proud  but  painful 
consciousness  of  having  done  all  that 
was  possible  for  me  to  do,  even  to  the 
impossible."  The  correspondent  ap- 
parently forgets  that  Hugo  was  also  the 
author  of  "Hernani."  "Ruy  Bias,"  "Lu- 
crezia  Borgia."  "Angelo,"  all  extrava- 
gantly romantic  but  far  more  interesting 
and  better  adapted  to  stage  effects  than 
"Le  Roi  s'amuse." 


"Heard  at  the  Telephone,"  the  Era 
neglects  to  state,  was  an  adaptation 
of  "Au  Telephone"  by  Andre  de  Lorde 
and   Charles  Foley,   produced  at  the 
I  Theatre  Antoine.  ParK  Ncv.  28.  tyni. 
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Strange  News    The  Era  (London) 

,  publishes  entertain- 

frorn 

ing    news    from  the 
America     United  States.  How 
imany  Bostonians  are  acquainted  with 
"a  new  Shakespeare  theory"? 

"Miss  Harriet  P..  Cherstow,  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  claims  to  have  discovered, 
through  the  falling  in  of  the  walls  of 
her  home  at  Boston,  a  long-missing 
document  which  shows  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  murderer.  'From  the 
height  at  which  he  might  have  been 
happy  as  a  roost  successful  dramatist 
and  the  husband  of  an  almost  di'-jne 
woman.'  writes  Mrs.  Cherstow,  'Mr. 
!  Shakespeare  fell  into  the  depths  of  se- 
cret criminal  homicide,  assisted,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  by  a  blood 
relation— discovery  must  have  been  ut- 
ter ruin  and  expulsion  from  civilized  so- 
ciety. 

"  'From  henceforth  this  fearful,  guil- 
ty secret  became  the  ruling  force  of  his 
life,  holding  him  with  a  morbid  fascin- 
ation, yet  filling  him  with  remorse  and 
anguish  and  insane  dread  of  detection. 
His  various  friends,  seeing  that  he  was 
wretched,  pressed  marriage  upon  him." 

"Shakespeare's  daughter,  Susannah, 
It  appears,  assisted  him  in  slaying  some 
rival  dramatists  whom  he  had  Invited 
to  Startford,  and  Anne  was  his  ac- 
complice. 

'On  one  occasion,  after  their  remov- 
al to  New  place,  she  came  upon  him 
i  sitting  wiht  the  partner  of  his  guilt 
beneath  the  fata!  mulberry  tree.  She 
went  up  to  them,  and  he,  looking  down 
upon  the  grave  among  the  nettles,  with 
a  sarcastic  smiie,  said:  "When  will 
those  three  down  there  meet  us  again?" 
She  answered,  "Not  In  heaven,  I 
fear."  '  " 

The  other  story  is  headed  "Fact 
and  Fiction." 

"In  March,  1902,  says  'Answers.' 
there  was  produced  at  .  Wyndham's  I 
Theatre  a  one-act  play  called  'Heard! 
at  the  Telephone.'  This  play  created 
a  positive  sensation,  atid  was  de- 
nounced as  too  gruesome  for  repre- 
sentation on  any  stage.  The  central! 
idea  was  that  of  a  husband  hearing, 
by  means  of  a  telephone,  the  cries  of  j 
his  wife,  who  was  being  murdered  by 
tramps  in  a  lonely  country  house. 
Two  years  later — to  be  precise,  on 
Jan.  8,  1904 — an  innkeeper  named 
George  Hartsock,  living  at  Minne- 
apolis, the  great  grain  city  of  Minne- 
sota, was  called  up  on  the  'phone  by 
an  acquaintance,  James  Garfield,  an 
actor.  'Walt  and  listen,*  was  the 
message.  Hartsock  heard  Mrs.  Gar- 
field apparently  pleading  for  her  life, 
and  supposed  that  the  couple  were 
rehearsing  a  new  play.  Suddenly 
came  the  heavy  report  of  a  revolver, 
a  piercing  scream.  Then  a  second 
report,  an  awful  groan— and  silence. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  Hartsock  tele- 
phoned to  the  police  headquarters, 
and  two  officers  were  sent  to  Gar- 
field's rooms.  -  There  they  found  Mrs. 
Garfield  lying  dead,  with  two  bullPt 
wouiids  through  her  head,  and  her 
husband  beside  her,  dying.  He  had 
shot  himself  after  committing  the 
murder." 


WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A-SAILING. 

One  steamship  company  now  vies  with  aiiother  in  building  gigantic, 
and  luxurious  vessels.    If  the  length  of  the  Tetanic  is  8.82  %  feet,  a  rival 
company  at  once  announces  that  it  is  planning  for  a  ship  that  will  be 
950  feet  long.    Luxury,  not  speed,  wfll  be  the  object,  although  the  en-  i 
gines  of  the  proposed  vessel  will  be  of  80,000  horsepower. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  ladies'  drawing  room,  a  Ritz  restaurant, 
a  winter  garden,  a  spacious  hall  with,  potted  plants,  fountains,  and  at  j 
no  distant  time  orchids  will  be  grown,  directly  on  the  deck.    There  will  j 
be  "quiet  summer  houses  in  olid  English  rustic  style  for  tea  and  coffee  j 
parties."    A  marble  Swimming  bath  win  extend  through  two  decks,  and 
it  le  promised  that  there  will  b»e  a  change  of  water  at  least  once  in  two  j 
days.    The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  wm  De  unessential,  for  the  bath  j 
will  be  an  exact  copy  of  one  fovund  at  Pompeii,  with  mosaic  pavements 
copied  from  Roman  remains  at  Treves.    Nothing  is  said  about  arrange- 
ments for  baseball  and  polo  or  the  chase  ofnthe  anise-seed  bag,  but  these 
are  probably  taken  for  granted. 

In  spite  of  all  the  luxurious  appointments,  which  to  some  are  now 
necessities,  there  are  many  who  look  back  regretfully  to  the  simple  life 
on  the  ocean.  They  that  went  down  to  Vast  sea  in  ships  often  requested 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  and  made  their  last  will  and  testament 
beginning  with  the  stately  formula:  "En  the  name  of  God,  Amen." 
They  packed  thick,  rough  clothing,  and  affected  a  pilot  jacket  and  a 
flannel  shirt.  They  were  prepared  for  certain  discomforts  and  would 
have  been  disappointed  had  they  been  thoroughly  at  ease  until  they 
landed.  Their  bath  was  on  the  deck  early  in  the  morning;  it  was  taken 
standing  and  the  water  came  from  a  hose.  There  were  no  amusements 
except  shovelboard,  cards,  checkers  or  chess, rand  as  pianos  were  not  often 
found  on  board  there  were  few  concerts. 

The  one  idea  of  the  voyager  was  to  ihave  a  change  of  life  in  every 
respect  and  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnights  He  took  a  few  books  with 
him,  but  he  was  too  lazy  to  read.  He  smsoked  and  dozed.  He  watched 
through  half  shut  eyes  the  water  and  the  sky.  There  was  even  then  a 
pool  on  the  ship's  run,  for  man  is  by  nature  a  gambler,  but  the  pool  was 
a  small  one.  In 'those  days  an  occasional  shilling  bought  much  civility. 
There  was  good  talk  at  meals  and  neither  man  nor  woman  dressed  for 
dinner.  There  was  dissipation  in  the  form  of  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  ale  at 
night.  The  romance  of  journeying  by  sea  faded  with  the  appearance  of 
the  dress  suit  as  indispensable  baggage.  (The  word  "baggage"  was 
then  used  by  Americans,  and  any  one  saying  "luggage"  would  have  been 
looked  on  curiously  as  a  hopeless  victim  of  Anglo-mania.) 

Voyages  in  those  days  did  the  passenger  a  world  of  good.  There 
was  no  excitement  except  in  case  of  accident.  There  was  no  feverish 
anxiety  to  reach  the  other  side.  Yet  there  was  the  consciousness  of  ad- 
venturous days  and  nights.  Something  might  happen.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  reaching  the  business  man.  There  might  be  failures, 
deaths.  The  passengers  were  happily  ignorant.  When  they  landed, 
their  clothes  smelled  of  the  sea,  and  the  first  night  in  the  inn  at  Liver- 
pool or  Boston  or  New  York  the  bed  rocked.  We  have  changed  all  that, 
and  not  for  the  better.  There  is  no  thought  of  the  romance  of  the  sea. 
The  vessels  in  which  Thackeray  and  Dickens  came  to  us  seem  as  con- 
temptible as  the  ships  of  Columbus  or  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert.  Who  re- 
members today  the  City  of  Paris  and  the  Alaska  and  the  tales  of  their 
fleetness?  There  is  hardly  anything  left  now 'for  the  old-fashioned  voy- 
ager except  a  wheezing,  laboring,  foul-hulled  tramp. 

"The  Duke  of  Argyle's  Wit"  is  the 
heading  of  a  short  article  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  The  Duke  met  Calvin 
lirown,  the  promoter  of  the  Earl's 
Court  Exhibition,  and  asked  him  from 
w  hat  part  of  America  he  came.  "From 
Nebraska,"  proudly  answered  Mr. 
Brown.  "The  Duke  thought  for  a 
moment  and  replied  with  a  smile:  'Oh, 
Nebraska;  it  is  famous  for  its  hori- 
zons, is  It  not?'  Nebraska  is  one  great 
plain,  and  the  wit  of  the  remark  de- 


Miss  Beatrice  Farnham,  popularly 
known  as  the  New  England  Cowgirl, 
is  to  be  married  on  the  topmost  point 
cf.  Independence  Monument  in  West- 
ern Colorado,  about  550  feet  in  the  air. 
Thus  will  she  and  her  husband  al- 
ways remember  that  they  have  been 
married.  Women  have  been  married 
in  balloons,  diving-bells,  on  mountain 
tops,  in  caves,  women  that  abhorred 
the  conventional.  Here  in  Boston  sev- 
eral years  ago  Miss  Wiberg  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  St.  Andrassy  in  a  den  of 
iions  at  the  Zoo.  Engraved  invita- 
tions were  sent  out  and»  the  lions  en- 
dured even  the  whining  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  cabinet  organ. 

Because  a  servant  girl  in  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  disrobed  before  an  un- 
curtained window,  a  neighboring 
farmer  shot  at  her  and  badly  wound- 
ed her.  He  said  he  shot  "to  teach 
the  girl  a  lesson."  In  cases  like  this, 
much  depenOs  on  the  girl.  Some- 
times there  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 

Secretary   Wilson   says   the  wood- 
ptcker  is  the  friend  of  man.  That's 
the  reason,  then,  why  the  bird  ham- 
mers on  the  bedchamber  roof  a  little 
I  after  sunrise. 

CASTLE    SQUARE  THEATRE — John  ' 
Craig  stock   company  in   "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"   a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

E«rl  of  Dorlneouvt  George  Hassell 

Cediic  Errol  Henrietta  McDanuol 

Mr.  Havlstaam  Cyril  Bidriiilph 

Mr.  Hobbs  Donald  Meol; 

Dick  Florence  Shirley 

Mrs. -Errol  -  Gertrude  Blnley 

Minna  Mabel  (olcorrt 

Mary  »«»  RJ»n 


lighted  those  who  heard  it."  Yet  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Duke 
"thought  for  a  moment."  While  the 
jest  cannot  bo  applauded  as  spontane- 
ous, it  is  probably  above  the  ducal 
average.  There  was  a  Duke  of  Argyle 
years  ago  w'no*had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  philanthropic  humorist.  He! 
caused  scratching  posts  to  be  erected  i 
in  frequented  places. 

The  story  of  Jacob  Seitz  of  Lock- 
land,  Ohio,  who  went  to  bed  for  three 
days  and  hatched  out  60  chickens  was 
anticipated  by  Guy  de  Maupassaut. 
H.  C.  Bunner  made  a  delightful  para- 
phrase of  the  French  story. 


"CONSUL  THE  GREAT" 
BACK  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Monkey  with  More  Than  Human 
Intelligence"  Heads  an 
Excellent  Bill. 


Consul  the  Great"  is  the  leader  at 
F.  Keith's  this  week.  The  "monkey 
more   than    human  Intelligence" 


1th 
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TUESDAY.  JUNK  6.  1911- 


SIGNED  EDITORIALS. 

o*s  many  astonishing  things,  some  of      &«M»1fi 

»em  new  since  he  was  here  last.    His  Senator  Grady  of  New  York.  Irritated  by  a  violent  editorial  a  tlcie 

ahavlor  In  the  restaurant  might  well         ,       hj       h      introducf>d  a  bill  compelling  the  addition  of  the  wrliei  s 

t  Imitated  by  a  number  of  young  men  against  mn  ,  »»s  newsnaner  of  the  state.     Is  it 

f  the  present  day.    -  Consul"  Is,  In  PBnie  to  every  editorial  published  in  any  newspaper  01  in 

,et.  a  model  of  denortment-a  Turvey-  -^gj,,^  thaf  in  his  heart  of  heart  he  expects  the  bill  will  be  passeu. 
rop  of  monkeys  _.,  „„o  „.„  a  H_.p  in  tho  mited  States  when  the  personality  ot  tne 

It  Is  a  good    seasonable  bill.    Clara  There  was  a  time  in  me  Lniien  out  influence  The! 

fc.on  nni  Jim  Diamond.  In  "Some-  eAltor  who  was  then  the  leader-writer  was  of  Rieat  Wence.  1 
hlng  New."  are  confidently  prescribed  hn„„h,  fh->  Trjbune  to  learn  what  Horace  Greeley  thought  about. 

0  sufferer,  from  mental  and  physical  People  bought  the  WW»n  Hpnrv  j  Raymond  say  in  the 
•presslon      M'ss  Nelson  used  to  have 

1  leading  part  in  "Up  and  Down  Broad- 
ray  "    Diamond  Is  a  clever  comedian 


If  Adolph  Olose  Is  a  plarHst— but  he 
relays  In  the  "make-up"  of  some  of  the 
[old  cviT''-''<  I'."  Impersonation  of 
I  Liszt  la  remarkable  and  his  Wagner  Is 
[also  excellent.  His  playing  Is  good 
I  enough  to  keep  up  the  Illusions  he 
I  creates. 

■  There  are  other  good  things.  They 
■tart  with  i    >  Dorians       a  remarkable 
Korobatto  pantomime,  entitled  "A  Ter- 
jrlble  NIgrt  "    Brent  Hayes,  fresh  from 


l  public  measure  or  situation.    What  did  Henry  J. 

Times  or  the  elder  Bennett  in  the  Herald?  The  Courier  and  nquner 
STi7^i£  name  for  .lames  Watson  Webb.  William  Cu. eo  Bry- 
ant was  the  Post.  The  dwellers  In  the  Connecticut  Vail*}  took  the 
S  Hngfield  Hepuh.ican  to  read  the  editorial  articles  ^J*^ 
and  while  many  disagreed  with  his  opinions  the  newspaper  w.  never 
theless  read  and  respected.  And  so  for  many  3^  *^  *™  >™ 
see  what  Dana  said  in  the  Sun?"    Yet  the  article  to  question  was  pos 

sibly  written  by  another.  »-«,™n»rbW! 
There  were  other  editors  who  were  thus  held  Pearly jre nouAg 


fight."    Brent  Hayes,  fresh  from i  le  as  Geo   D    Prentice  and  Thurlow 

to  Europe,  does  some  things  with    for  all  important  *'^£lE  Sfrraraon.    For  the  old  order 


Weed  The  last  of  the  race  is  Col.  Henry  Watterson.  For  «n •  old ^ordfeV 
hangeth,  ana  as  in  England  it  was  the  Times  that  thun4*red Whether 
he  Jove  happened  to  be  Sterling  or  Delane  or  Chenery,  so  now  in  this 
ountrv  the  "newspaper  is  quoted,  applauded  or  harshly  criticised  without 
bought  of  the  person  that  expressed  the  editorial  policy  or  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  writer  of  an  editorial  article  has  an  un- 
fair Idvaotage  over  the  man  attacked  from  motives  of  publ.c  interest 
or  public3  morals,  because  he  is  an  anonymuncule.  to  ^^£3 
by  Charles  Reade  in  one  of  his  frequent  moments  of  rage.  ™e  'epioach 
L  unfounded.  If  the  article  were  signed,  the  aggrieved  would  have  no 
better  remedy  at  law.    Xor  should  in  that  case  the  writer  be  hel    so  e,, 

•  former  Mayor  Hibbard,  at  the  Majestic   if  even  a  senatoi  thinks  ninisen 
man-  ||  Theatre  last  night.    Every  part  of  the    that  journal,  for  it  is  responsible 
Jovd  ,11  ,,„,,„„  Ailed,  and  the  audience  was  |  j„  France  and  in  some  other 

he  h 


ijo.    For  one.  he  gives  an  lmita- 
Bon  of  an  orchestra;  and  his  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  with  accompaniment  and 
variations.  Is  something  to  be  heard. 
m  Clara  Whitney  and  James  F.  Leonard, 
■In    Charles    Horwitz's    skit,  "Duffy's 
Else,"     show    that     many  undesirable 
■hings  go  with  wealth  and  that  tliei  e 
■are  many  pleasures  money  cannot  buy. 
Htate  tVatson,  as  an  eccentric  character 
"Ikomedlan.  gives  a  picture  of  the  village 
filrl  of  the  middle  West  who  has  never 
j  been  away  from  home.    Sergt.  Brennan 
I  performs   feats   in   dlaholo.     Swor  and 
Black,    as  black-face   comedians,  give 
pome  of  the  best  impressions  of  the 
southern  negro  seen  in  Boston  for  some 
time. 


Who 
as  he' 
when 
befor 
In  an 
1 

6trenf! 
Of  Aril 
sing  f 
who  1 
father 
fault,  j 
adeqtii 
for  th< 
were  i 


house  was  filled,  and  the  audience  was 
j  enthusiastic.  The  play  was  "The  Chorus 
I  Lady,"  by  the  Lindsay  Morison  stock 
company,  and  the  production  was  well 
up  to  the  standard  Mr.  Morison  has  set 
this  season. 

Mrs.  Hibbard  showed  decided  talent 
■  More    than    this,    she   played    in  what 
I  might  be  called  a  workmanlike  manner. 
Her  part,  that  of  a  show  girl  to  whom 
fine    clothes,    jewels    and    luxury  are 
>  everything,  is  difficult:  but  she  seemed 
to  hit  the  proper  mean.    In  the  dressing 
room  scene  her  attitudes  of  superiority 
to  and  scorn  for  the  rest  were  well  as- 
sumed. 

At  the  close  ot  the  second  act.  bou- 
.    quets   were   brought   In    In  quantities 


n  France  and  in  some  other  countries,  signed  editorial  articles  are 

i  enmmon     However  forcible  or  witty  these  articles  may  be,  they  are  the 
common.    How  eve,  ^  make  a„owance 

^per,ooal  pSud ce  nor  do  they  easily  separate  the  individual  as 
know  n  o  toem from  the  opinion  which  is  expressed  in  accordance  with 
he  wishes  of  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  ask 
whet  r  edutia?  articles,  even  in  the  London  Times,  have  the  weigh 
~nd\nnuence  of  former  years.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  impersonality 
of  a  newspaper  with  a  strong  and  established  character  is  more  influ- 
ential than  what  this  or  that .man .may  write  for  it  and  sign. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1911. 


THE  SANE  OR  FANTASTICAL  SICK. 


To  the 
The  . 
fever  m 
you.  Is 
teiest. 
that  m 
of  th<*' 
books 
argume 
land,  1 
minch 


poultry, 
all  a  m 


Some,  reading  the  account  of  a  case  in  a  Maine  court,  w onder 
Miss  Gordon,  who  played  the  leading  the  gullibiiity  0f  a  person  who  had  such  faith  in  a  physician  m*  ^ 

r  would  accept' his  theory  of  nutritious  milk  from  pumpkin  seeds,  or ■  breao 
of  raw  grain,  red  pepper  and  walnuts.  Then  there  was  gj^gj"™ 
medicine  from  India,  the  land  of  mysteries,  strange  red  sticks,  stranger 
black  pills,  which  crushed  gave  out  a  pungent  odor.  ;  ^  , 

Thev  forget  that  the  woman  was  sick  and  had  not  obtained  re  he 
from  "regulat  practitioners."  Nor  Is  It  only  a  fantastical  person  that  s 
reX  to  accept'any  theory,  to  follow  any  regimen,  to  ^wao*  mod.- 
cament  Sane  and  shrewd  men  and  women,  a  prey  to  disease,  a  tier 
physicians  with  orthodox  certificates  have  been  in  vain,  will  do  anything, 
submit  to  anything  in  the  hope  of  a  recovery. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  these  instances  livery  1%^ 
1„  legends  and  fairy  stories,  the  court  physicians  -e  unable 
the  process  who  is  wasting  away,  possibly  from  witchcraft    The  st  anger 

-ries  a.  memoirs 

abound  in  stories  of  incredible  remedies  and  -re.  Men  and£ J» eo 
in.  courage  and  simple  faith  of  ^""^^^  gives  a  sure  cure: 
cut  away  the  top  of  it  to  make  a  cover,   and 


part,  got  many  of  these;  but  the  greater 
quantity  were  for  Mrs.  Hibbard.  who 
was  cheered  again  and  again. 

Then  Lindsay  Morison  had  to  be  Mrs. 
Hibbard's  spokesman.    "This  poor  lady 
Is  tired  out,"  he  said.    He  told  what  a 
week  o'  rehearsals  she  had  had,  of  pos- 
ing for  photographs  and  paying  gener- 
ally the  penalty  of  celebrity.    He  re- 
.Jtnlnded  the  house  that  she  had  been  the 
first  lady  In  Boston,  and  concluded  by 
!» announcing  that  she  would  stay  with 
them  for  tne  rest  of  the  season. 
Of  the  others,  Miss  Gordon  added  to 
'    her  triumphs.     Mrs.   Morison   was  ad- 
I,  mlrable.    There  is  no  more  capable  ac- 
j  tress  In  ti.e  company.    Miss  Valaire  had 


why  the  augience  was  impatient  at 

S-45  and  calling  for  the  curtain  to  i 
rise.    His  wife  was  superstitious,  saw 
the  evil  eve  at  every  corner,  suspect- 
ed everybody  of  cheating.    She  made 
much  trouble,  but  Inasmuch  as  she 
had  nursed  Mascagnl  when  he  was 
sick  nigh  unto  death,  he  married  her 
and  thought  her  his  mascotte  ever 
afterward     The  sensitive  should  not 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  Lady  Go- 
diva  in  oi»era.    She  rides  only  in  an 
orchestral  intermezzo  and  is  not  seen 
even  by  a  Peeping  Tom. 


Pom.  a  Myopia  friend  informs  me, 
c  ame  from  Persia,  and  there  are  cu-  j 
rious  old  pictures  representing 
princes  at  play.  One  of  these  Illus- 
trations is  In  the  fourth  edition  of 
Fitzgerald's  "Omar  Khayyam."  The 
game  is  mentioned  In,  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  and  in  the  story 
a  learned  leech  puts  a  medicament  In 
the  handle  grasped  by  his  patient. 
Is  the  i?ame  still  played  In  Persia  by 
noble  natives?  A  match  between  a 
team  from  the  country  in  which  the 
game  originated  and  that  of  Meadow 
Brook  would  indeed  be  international. 

Mr.  Sherard  told  the  court  in  the 
suit  brought  for  separation  by  his 
wife,  Irene  Osgood,  that  she  sometimes 
threw  things  at  him,  sometimes  cov 
ered  him  with  caresses,  sometimes 
forbade  him  to  enter  her  room  for  20 
days  and  sometimes  sent  for  him  20 
times  in  the  morning."  The  romantic 
would  delight  in  such  a  wife.  Uni- 
form courtesy  or  affection  is  bore 
some  to  the  man  and  dangerous  to  the 
wile's  peace.  In  this  instance,  the 
wife  kept  Mr.  Sherard  guessing.  What 
if  she  allowed  him  only  »500  a  year? 
That  was  enough  for  spending  money, 
and  as  he  was  busy,  as  he  says,  writ- 
ing her  books,  and  as  she  lodged  and 
feci  him,  he  should  have  saved  some 
■portion  of  the  $500. 

It  was  recently  stated  that  a  clergy- 
man was  not  called  to  a  parish  be- 
cause as  a  candidate  he  had  crossed 
his  less  while  sitting  on  the  platform. 
5  me  years  ago  Dr.  Josef  Garzourka 
of  Budapest  said  in  Philadelphia  that 
American  women  cross  the.r  legs  so 
n,uch  that  they  become  n,rvo«anJ 
their  health  is  undermined.    Dr  Alice 
leabrook  of   Philadelphia  applauded 
the  practice  because  **f»££™*- 
r>r  W    M.  L.  Coplin  believed  in  let 
Si  w  omen  do  as  they  please.  While 
£\a«  that  the  position  is  resUu 
"and  Is.  to  my  mind,  a  form  of  indi- 
vHuaiism."  he  admitted  that  ^  not 
dignified,  "and  in  some  cases  it  works 
physical  harm  to  the  individual. 


JP 


"Mine-  '  a  part  that  suited  her. 
trihuto'  »  Mr.  Nannary  was  al  that  could  be 
•  ,  ,»  wished  for  as  I  atricia's  father.  His  act- 
ing  a?  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Morison  :n 
hear'sav  the  first  act  was  altogether  natural. 
Made  i  Mr.  Melrose  was  an  attractive  hero, 
i     \  mil  II     The  chief  members  of  the  cast  were: 

1  'in-  n.  't  Patrle-a  O'Brlsn  Eleanor  Clorflon 

iiamo     IlKora  O'BrTen  Valer.e  Vatalre  , 

■  iiaiutr.     Jl  jjrg   O'Br'en  Kofe  Morison  , 

I  original  ll«viv|i  Simpson  Mrs.  Oe-rg»  A    Hlboard  j 

for  marllThe  Duke   Fraunie  Fra'jnho.z  ; 

las  the    llPatrlck  O'hrten  BOworfl  Nannary. 

'       .    .     tltpick  Crawford  William   Haseon  [ 

■    ,        I  Dan  Mallory  Wlleon  Melrose  _ 


I  CI  I  I 

s  ••Ysobel,"  \vilh  a  libret 


l^v^  -j.  tin 

A  German  newspaper  asserts  that 
Germans  do  not  make  a  good  appear- 
ance in  civilian  dress.    If  the  refer- 
ence is  to  German  officers,  no  one 
will  contradict  the  statement.  Many 
American  women  have  been  disillus- 
ionized seeing  strutting    German  of- 
ficers  not  in   uniform  and  without 
their  corsets.   The  Kaiser  himself  is 
not  imposing  in  civilian  dress.  Wit- 
ness a  picture  of  him  taken  recently 
in  London  in  which  he  sports  a  queer 
light-colored   plug   hat.    The  news- 
paper, greatly  daring,  says  that  the 
Kaiser  wears  his  trousers  too  short. 
Other  great  and  good  men  have  thus 
shown  themeslves  mortal.  The  trous- 
ers of  Cesar  Franck  and  Johannes 
Brahms  were  generally  at  half-mast. 
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Mascagnl's  "Ysobel," -wttn  a  norei-  cm  a»a.        ~v  ~-  -  frankincense-  then  lav  on  the  cover  and 

to  based  on  the  story  of  the  Lady  errrp,v  room  with  the  white  of  frankluce^  tn*  together,  then  put  so 
Oodiva  and  her  celebrated  ride,  has  roast  it;  and  when  it  is  soft,  bruise  and  mix  it  all  togetner^  ^  ^  ^ 
at     <t  b'-en  produced — but  at  Buenos  mucn  sugar  to  it  as  w 


s  sott,  Druibe  auu  u!.-> 

,ilV  make  it  savory,  let  the  sick  person  eat  it,  and 


i 


Bres,  rnt  New  York.  The  composer 
:had  bad  luck  when  he 
Tfjnited  States.  He  conducted  a  mem- 
orable performance  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  in  Boston,  and  produced 
his  "Iris"  and  "7anetto,"  and  then 
lie  and  his  company  went  up  in  the 
Vjr.  There  were  a  few  concerts  in 
/Symphony  Hall,  also  a  misunder- 
standing with  his  travelling  man- 
Wger  which  led  afterward  to  angry 
Nyords  and  law  suits.  This  manager 
lis  now  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
iMascagni  was  a  child  in  many  ways 
Bind  v»juld  not  a'. commodate  him 


<  11  "^Z^  three  persons lontl^  cured^ *S 

one  by  dnnking  ^-^t^  bv  drinldng  a  gallon 
ing  two  of  three  gallons  of  new  cider,  «e  ^ra  k  He  also  Unew 

or  two  of  small  beer  and  the  same  quant *»«2g  ^oxA,  if  thou 
confirmed  invalids,  paralytics  and  other  ^rto  .aid.  .  » 

wiit,  thou  canst  make  me  whole.  ^ JJJ^fJfcg  perfect  health" 
mediately  the  pain  and  disorder  ceased  and  they  enjoy 

for  many  years.                                                    .  successful  business 
There  are  well  educated    e»lo« tlx      -  theorle6 
Boston  who  are  treated  D>  lrregumi  v  ^     ^  f  *i,MA 


men  in  Boston  who  are  treated  oy        a        -  q{  these 

that  seem  preposterous  to  the  plain  man  ^  ^      electric  hands. 
■natural  doctors"  ^es  no  drugs,  ^n»  po.ortn    ^  ^  ^  name. 

to   American  hours.     When  a 'Another  oM™  *^*™^  *™  long  ag0  abandoned  their  family 
ormance  was  announced  as  be-  The  patents  have  .mplici  J«  h 
at  8  o'clock    he   wondered  doctors.    They  say  t£ey  are  restorea  to 

I  -  - — J^W-   r? — 


For  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  everything  relating  to  the 
coronation,  Mr.  F.  Townsend  Mar- 
tin is  always  on  tap.  He  is  a  source, 
a  tank,  a  tun  of  facts  acknowledged 
and  things  not  generally  known.  As 
he  said  to  a  reporter  in  London  on 
June  3 — a  date  that  should  be  re- 
membered if  not  publicly  observed  in 
future:  "Queen  Mary  is  a  most  won- 
derful woman.  I  know  her  children's 
governess  well."  And  what  have  the 
butler  and  Boots  not  told  him: 

"Green  maple  worms  at  work.''  i 
Let  'em  work.  This  is  not  the  time 
of  year  when  they  will  fall  into  the 
sap.  Nor  does  maple  sugar  in  these 
ingenious  days  necessarily  come  from 
1  wple  trees. 


ning 
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I  The  wise  man  does  not  laugh  at  the  thought  of  milk'  from  pumpkin 
ras.    He  knowa  that  in  France  and  Algeria  these  seeds  are  given  to 
■  sufferers  from  tape-worm.    .The  bread  of  raw  grain,  red  pepper  and 
kilnuts  recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  physician  is  probably  no  more 
ipalatable  than  many  "health  foods"  sold  frely  in  the  shops.    One  man 
cured  by  a  diet  that  would  kill  another.    The  wisdom  of  the  Orient 
Is  been  traditional  for  centuries.    Nothing  that  the  sick  believe  or  do 
»uld  be  regarded  as  surprising  or  absurd.   


Fifteen  thousand  plumpers  will  be 
in  convention  at  Galveston,  and  not 
an  unsanitary  one  among  them! 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  9,  1911. 


HOPE  FROM  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  Mineral  Springs  Reservation 
Saratoga  Springs  has  been  solemnly  commemorated.  There  was  a 
aner,  there  was  at  least  one  address,  "prominent  residents  were 
esent,  and  there  was  music  by  a  "special  orchestra,"  with  a  program 
ntaining  an  original  piece,  composed  by  Arthur  Levin  of  New  XOMC. 
rhich  had  as  its  theme  the  springs  of  Saratoga."  Nothing  was  said 
reporters  as  to  the  structure  of  this  piece,  nor  was  it  analyzed,  it 
obablv  has  no  traces  of  limestone  or  pernicious  vegetable  matter  ana 
a  lively  movement,  allegro  con  fuoco,  possibly  presto,  and  with  agree 
\&  contrasts  between  forte  and  piano. 

Now  that  the  Canfield  gaming  palace  is  no  more  and  there  is 
;islation  against  bookmakers  and  track  bets,  will  the  glory  of  the 
3  watering  place  return?  Years  ago  there  were  two  great  summer 
sorts  Newport  and  Saratoga.  Life  at  the  latter  was  especially  inter- 
ting.  Public  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  to  be  seen  on 
e  long  and  broad  verandas.  Women  dressed  for  the  walk  on  these 
Tandas  and  were  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  jewels. 

Each  hotel  had  its  band,  and  Mr.  Lothian,  who  is  still  living  m 
mon,  could  tell  entertaining  stories  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  as 
nductor  in  Saratoga  for  many  summers.  There  was  the  drive  to  the 
ike  There  were  the  live  Indians,  warranted  genuine,  who  made 
noes  and  bows  and  arrows.  There  were  the  hops  at  night.  Bankers, 
iliticians.  clergymen,  teachers,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  sound  or 
Perish  men  and  women  met  at  the  springs,  and  there  were  some  who, 
iving  confined  their  attention  to  alcoholic  beverages  for  ten  months, 
ank  the  waters  with  a  zest-  unknown  to  the  temperate. 

The  dining  room  life  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  visiting  foreigners, 
he  superb  dignity  of  the  head  wa'Aers,  the  indifference  of  their  sub- 
•dinates  unless  a  substantial  fee  was  given  in  advance  and  a  weekly 
p  was  forthcoming,  the  procession  of  courses,  the  complex  breakfasts 
le  capacity  of  the  guests— all  this  was  strange,  amazing  to  them.  And 
lere  were  Americans  that  viewed  the  scene  cynically,  as  Charles  Astoi 
risted  who  found  copy  for-  his  amusing  book,  "The  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
ind,"  sketches  of  American  society  in  the  fifties  that  are  invaluable  to 
ie  sociologist. 

Then  there  was  the  chief  gambling  house,  famous  under  the  rule 
l  the  gentle  voiced,  mild  mannered  John  Morrissey,  celebrated  under 
ne  management  of  Canfield,  lover  of  the  arts,  for  whom  a  game  of 
olitaire  is  named.  The  croupiers  looked  as  though  they  were  retired 
rofessors  of  theology  or  venerable  philanthropists.  Mr.  Morrissey, 
ugilist,  state  senator,  member  of  Congress,  honest  citizen,  would  not 
How  the  young,  not  even  university  seniors,  to  tempt  fortune. 

When  Saratoga  and  Newport  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  the 
ummer  cottage  was  almost  unknown.  The  rich  preferred  hotel  life, 
he  poor  stayed  in  the  city  or  visited  country  relatives.  There  was 
hen  no  golf,  no  tennis.  Today  summer  palaces  line  the  coast  and 
rown  the  hills  The  man  of  moderate  income  looks  forward  to  opening 
»i.  bungalow  or  little  shack.  The  hotel  and  boarding  house  are  avoided 
vhen  possible  yet  they  are  numberless  and  in  August  are  crowded. 
3ut  there  is  now  no  life  like  that  of  the  old  days  at  Saratoga.  Is  a 
•eturn  to  it  possible? 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1911. 


OFF  THE  HONDURAN  COAST. 


The  news  comes  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  town  made  famous  by 
the  prose  and  verse  of  John  Phoenix,  that  treasure  seekers  are  heading 
for  that  port  with  an  immense  amount,  anywhere  from  $15,000,000  to 
$65,000,000,  which  was  hidden  years  ago  by  the  crew  of  a  Chilian  cruiser 
off  the  Honduran  coast.  The  steamer  that  carries  these  lucky  seekers 
and  their  fortune  is  appropriately  named  the  Eureka. 

Who  is  so  old  that  this  news  does  not  thrill  him  for  days?  The  very 
words  Chili  and  Honduras  are  as  a  trumpet  call  to  many  whose  naturally 
adventurous  souls  chafe  in  routine  or  inaction.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
a  benevolent-looking  person,  venerable  and  gold-spectacled,  went  about 
this  city  offering  stock  in  a  Honduras  gold  mine  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price  and  with  the  promise  of  certain  and  enormous  returns.  Then  there 
i6  the  Honduras  mahogany.  How  ran  the  old  formula?  "The  building 
is  solid  with  Rock  Island  granite  and  finished  throughout  with  Honduras 
mahogany." 

Only  the  carper,  the  low-spirited,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Doubting 
Thomas,  would  ask  where  the  Chilian  crew  obtained  the  treasure;  why 
.they  hid  it;  what  they  were  doing  off  the  Honduran  coast;  how  the  seekers 
w  orked  in  secret.  We  see  the  treasure  now:  Chests  and  bags  of  ingots,  doub- 
iloons,  moidores,  pieces  of  eight;  sacred  vessels,  the  plunder  of  the  sacii- 
Vlegious;  ropes  of  pearls,  heaps  of  Brazilian  diamonds;  all  sorts  of  precious 
Utones,  set  and  unset.  The  loot  years  ago  of  men  under  the  Jolly  Roger  sail- 
ing the  Spanish  Main.  Aladdin  never  saw  the  like;  the  Forty  Thieves  in 
Comparison  were  area  shatchers,  working  the  kitchen  lay;  Edmond 
Uantes  was  a  beggar  in  spite  of  his  applauded  gesture  and  cry:  "The 
orld  is  mine!" 

We  are  speaking  of  fortunes  obtained  legitimately,  by  bold  deeds,  by 
leril  on  land  and  sea,  not  of  the  fortune  of  a  Harriman  or  a  Rockefeller. 
The  pirates  fought  in  the  open.  Their  victims  walked  the  plank  or  were 
slaughtered  on  the  deck,  and  there  was  at  once  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
The  victors  always  had  before  them  the  thought  of  a  body  swinging  in 


1  . 


EDWARD  HARRIGAN. 


The  name  of  Edward  Harrigan 
means  little  or  nothing  to  the  young- 
ier  generation  of  playgoers,  and  yet 
the  late  actor  and  dramatist  deserves 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
the  American  theatre.  Beginning  as 
a  song-and-dance  man,  applauded  as 
partner  of  Hart  in  variety  shows, 
I  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  real- 
istio  sketches  of  life  among  the  lowly 
of  New  York — the  Irish,  Germans, 
negroes — known  to  him  and  to  all 
I  with  observing  eyes. 

Making  these  sketches — for  Harri- 
gan's  plays  were  only  sketches  con- 
nected by  a  thread  of  a  story — he 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  his 
characters  so  that  they  did  not  have 
photographic  hardness.  They  were 
intensely  real  in  speech  and  action. 
jMany  of  us  remember  with  delight 
I  Mr.  Mulligan  and  his  faithful  friend, 
Mr.  Walsingham  McSweeney;  Corde- 
lia  and  her  aspirations,  the  Rev. 
PewteiJ  Palestine  and  others  who  ap- 
peared in  the  famous  series.  They 
were  not  caricatures;  they  were 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Harrigan's  little  theatre  became 
famous.  It  also  became  fashionable. 
He  and  his  partner  Hart  were  ad- 
mirably supported,  and  the  plays 
were  produced  with  a  care  and  a 
verisimilitude  that  M.  Antoine  him- 
self or  the  Meiningen  Company  would 
have  applauded.  The  songs  with 
music  by  Dave  Braham  were  heard 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Eastport, 
for  Braham  in  his  way  was  a  genius. 
He  had  a  melodic  gift  and  his  melo- 
dies suited  Harrigan's  words.  They 
were  for  some  years  the  folk  songs 
of  New  York.  Harrigan  became  a 
favorite,  an  institution.  He  was 
graceful,  never  extravagant,  quiet  in 
his  methods;  his  voice  had  a  peculiar 
charm  in  song  or  speech.  Mr.  How- 
ells  praised  him  and  his  plays  in 
words  that  made  the  actor's  friends 
tremble  for  him. 

Harrigan  and  Hart  finally  separated 
and  the  latter  died.  The  later  plays 
were  not  so  successful.  They  were 
perhaps  of  a  more  ambitious  charac- 
ter. Forsaking  the  scenes  that  gave 
jhim  rich  material,  Harrigan  was  less 
1  fortunate.  The  Mulligan  plays  were 
always  intf  nsely  local.  Performed  in 
Boston,  or  Albany,  anywhere  outside 
of  New  York,  they  lost  in  force  and 
savor.  Only  a  New  York  audience 
fully  understood  and  appreciated  the 
scenes  and  dialogue.  The  types  them- 
selves disappeared  with  the  rapid 
changes  in  city  life.  The  audiences 
also  changed  so  that  when  some  of 
the  early  plays  were  revived  spec- 
tators wondered  whether  New  York 
had  ever  seen  the  people  represented 
on  the  stage.  Before  Harrigan  died 
;  his  plays  of  the  seventies  might  as 
1  well  have  been  located  in  the  fifties 
',  or  thirties. 

Mr.  Howells  likened  Harrigan  to 
Gozzi  and  Goldoni,  and  said  that,  un- 
like Shakespeare,  he  was  never  vul- 
gar.   This  eulogy  excited  discussion 
and  even  laughter  at  the  time,  but 
Harrigan  did  for  New  York  what  the 
Italians  did  for  Venice;  he  represent- 
ed faithfully  the  every-day  life  of  the 
common  people;   he  introduced  fa- 
miliar1 types.    And  he  did  this  not  as 
one  throwing  figures  on  a  screen  and 
lecturing  in  explanation.    There  was 
no  suggestion  of  some  one  manipu- 
lating puppets.  The  rollicking  humor 
was  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  the 
characters.    Their  actions  were  nat- 
ural, inevitable.    Nor  was  the  essen-  I 
tial  element  of  pathos  lacking,  nor ! 
was  it  ever  mawkish.     Edward  Har- 
rigan was  indeed  an  artist,  but  he 
and  his  works  were  so  local  and  so 
contemporaneous  that  the  man  and 
the  dramas  were   traditional  before 
he  died. 

 p.  vt  - 

Alfred  Praia,  president  of  the 
Royal  Miniature  Society,  says  that 
among  men  the  Americans  have  the 
;  best  mouths.  Yes,  yes.  If  some  of 
them  would  only  keep  their  mouths 
shut! 


FRISKY  FRIARS 
FROLIC  FREELY 

Artless  Antics  Entertain  Large 

Audiences  at  Boston 

j 

Theatre.  . 


ELTINGE  AS  GAY  FRIARES3 


Carle,  Hitchcock,  Cohans  and 
Other  Favorites  Take  Part 
in  Program. 

'   Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  the 
admirable   violinist    and  composer, 
has  for  some  years  been  living  in 
Medfield  instead  of  Boston,  and  not 
long  ago  he  bought  a  farm  and  made 
over  an  old  house  in  the  Stony  Brook 
region.    His  farm  is  next  that  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kimball,  the  counsellor  at 
I  law.    Since  Mr.  Loeffler  has  been  in 
Medfield  he  has  been  interested  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Edward's  Church  and 
has  trained  the  boys  to  a  high  de- 
gree   of     efficiency     in     Gregorian  | 
chants.     Wednesday  a  concert  was 
given  under  his  direction  for  the  ben-  | 
efit  of  the  church.    The  program  in-  j 
eluded  Gregorian  chants  by  the  choir,  i 
instrumental     pieces     by  Franck, 
d'Indy,    Monsigny    and    Bach,    and  | 
songs  sung    by    Mrs.  J.  S.  Fay,  Jr.,! 
among  them   Mr.   Loeffler's  "Horn-  | 
age,"  which  was  then  sung  for  the  j 
first  time.     Mr.  Loeffler's  songs,  by 
the  way,  are  heard  too  seldom  In  j 
Boston,   although    they    are    to    be  j 
classed   with  those  of  Debussy  and  j 
Gabriel  Faure. 

Confederate  veterans,  we  learn, 
were  shocked  when  girls  rode  astride 
in  the  recent  parade  at  Little  Rock. 
Yet  on  plantations  in  Virginia  the 
daughters  of  the  "quality"  seldom 
ride  in  any  other  way,  and  in  the 
North  there  have  been  brave  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  side-saddle  as 
uncomfortable  and  dangerous.  It's 
all  a  matter  of  fashion.  French 
women,  as  those  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, rode  for  many  years  astride, 
but  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  the 
side-saddle  into  France  and  noble 
dames  accepted  it.  It  is  said  that 
England's  Queen  disapproves  of 
women  riding  like  men,  but  she  is  of 
the  disapproving  kind. 


There  is  a  tragic  irony  when  a 
prominent  railway  official  or  any  one 
of  his  family  is  seriously  injured  or 
killed  in  his  own  railway  car.  Years 
ago  when  accidents  in  England  were 
alarmingly  frequent  Punch  published 
a  cartoon  representing  directors 
bound  firmly  to  the  front  of  the  loco- 
motive and  thus  called  attention  to 
possible  remedy.  Of  all  the  deaths 
of  railway  officials  in  collisions,  by 
derailment,  or  a  treacherous  bridge, 
that  of  Wagner  in  the  car  named  af- 
ter him  is  perhaps  the  most  memor- 
able. 


Aweary  of  the  meretricious  glory 
of  stage  life,  Mr,  Mike  Donlin,  the 
distinguished  actor,  returns  to  that 
larger  theatre  the  diamond,  on 
which  the  umpire  plays  the  villain's 
part. 

MRS.  M'NALLY 
GIVES  RECITAL 

A  very  enjoyable  recital  was  given  last 
evening  in  Faelten  Hall  by  Victoria 
Johnson  McNally,  mezzo  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Pulslfer,  pianist. 

The  program  was  well  arranged  and 
finely  contrasted.  Mrs.  McNally  sang1 
these  songs:  Meyerbeer,  "Llete  Sig- 
nori,  Salute";  Beach,  "Ah  Love  But  a" 
Day";  Nevln,   "Desire";  Delibes,  "The 
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chains,  a  tninkless  head  thrust  on  a  spike.  $65.000,000 — it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  larger  sum — is.  no  doubt,  a  trifle  to  modern  captains  of 
Indu.-trv.  It  Is  .i  colossal  fortune  to  be  acquired  through  old-fashioned 
OUMn-'Sji. 

We  wait  Impatiently  the  full  details  of  the  discovery.  There  was, 
I  of  course,  an  old  (  hart  and  on  a  corner  of  it  the  mark  of  bloody  fingers. 
Was  there  at  first  an  error  in  the  calculation,  an  error  that  led  to  bitter 
disappointment"  When  the  treasure  was  unearthed,  were  there  the 
skeletons  of  those  obliged  to  dig?  Surely,  and  they  were  the  bones  of 
gla\e>  or  pirates  suspected  of  repentance  and  betrayal.  "Was  the  work 
done  at  night  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  lantern"  Did  mad.  exulting  cries 
follow  horrid  oaths"  Ah.  the  age  of  romance  is  not  gone:  "Off  the 
Honduran  Coast."    There's  magic  in  those  word*. 


Mald.^  f  cSWRRfiehniaiiip  "Wood 
Pigoo,..  ■  "The  .Owl";  Xovin,  "The 
Woodpecker."  Bqftfdes  ac  .-ompanylns 
the  singer  Mrs.  Pulslfer  played  these 
Pieces:  Tschalkowaky.  "Meditation"; 
Arensky.  •Etude";  Massenet,  "Paplllons 
Nolrs,  Papillons  Blancs";  Brassln.  "Noe- 
trrne";  (ilwck-Baiaklrew,  "The  Lark'*; 
Ryer,  "Th.ee  Pieces  from  'Aus  mel 
nem  Tagehuche.'  " 

Oct.  24.  "Seven  Days."  by  Avery  ilopgovo. 
and  Mary  Roh.'rts  Rlnehardt.  first  time  In 
Boston;  10  weeks. 

Jan.  2.  "Arsene  Lupin."  from  the  French 
of  Francois  de  Crolsset  and  Maurice  Blanc, 
first  time  In  Boston :  four  weeks. 
Jan.  30.  William  H.  Crane  in  "U 


ieter  Bedloe, 
Boston;  three  weeks 
Feb.    20.    'The  Commuters 


S.  Mln- 

by  George  Ade,  first  time  in 


rec    jn.       lae    commuiers.-    by  James 
Forbes,  first  time  In  Boston;  16  weeks. 
The  Park  Theatre  will  now  remain 
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There  was  an  Englishman  of  some| 
i  prominence  named  George  Meredith.  I 
a  novelist  and  a  poet,  and  his  reputed 
'father  was  a  military  tailor  at  Plym- 
outh.   Readers    of    "Evan  Harring- 
iton"    will    remember    how    the  hero 
[rose  in  the  world  although  his  father 
was  a  tailor.    We  say  "reputed,"  for 
(there  is  a  story  told  by  London  pub- 
lishers to  the  effect  that  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  was  the  father  of  Meredith  and 
they  point  to  the  strong  resemblance 
between  the  later  portraits  of  the  two. 
Col  Gerrard  please  take  notice. 

BERNHARDT  IN  DOUBLE  BILL 

BOSTON  THEATRE  — Double  bill. 
Maeterlinck's  "Soeur  Beatrice."  preceded, 
by  Tneuriet's  one-act  drama.  "Jean- 
Marie."  performed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 


hardt  and  her  company  from  the  Thea- 
tre Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris. 
[The  Holy  v.rptn  )            ^  Farah  Bernhardt 
tSflAbbeis   *™  Boulan«r 

n.  blne      Mme.  MacLean' 

t\ll"  c  Mile.  Komanl 

I  Bister  i.i-<ia   M  Laurent 

,£».•  prlnVr.Mor .'.'mVLou  Tellegen 

Bp" me  Alette   .Mme.  Lauren: 

"Maeterlinck's  beautiful  miracle  was 

written  in  1901  and  it  is  believed  that 
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the  author  sought  the  original  Dutch 
version  of  the  ancient  legend.  But 
many    are  familiar -with   the  story 
through   John   Davidson's  "Ballad  of 
a  Nun."  and  Adelaide  Anne  P'ocWr  « 
-Legend  of  Provence ."  while  the 
was   a!<o  told   by   Vllllers   d Isle 
\darn,  who  called  It  "Soeur  I^1;1"*' 
and  placed  the  convent  in  Andalusia 
In  Maeterlinck's  play  the  convent 
i,  situated  near  Louvaln.    Sister  Bea- 
trice  who  was  but  a  child  when  she 
became  a  nun.  loves  Prince  Bell.dor 
with  whom  she  played  in  ch.Vdhooa 
and  who  was   sworn  to  marry  her. 
She  is   innocent.     She   has   heard  ot 
the    wicked    ways    of    men    but  he 
cannot  be  like  them.     She  beseeches 
'  the  Virgin  for  enlightenment  and  in 
I  the  fac-  of  his  passionate  « -ooing  she 
[  entreats  for  a  sign  from  the  Virgin 
which    shall    stay    her     gomg.  She 
■  makes  no  sign  and  Beatrice  g^es  with 

1  tbTherlstaeute  of  the  VlJfen  comes  to 

[  life  and  descending  from  the  shrine 

•  assumes  the  duties  of  the  d^P^ed 
I  Beatrice  for  whom  the  nuns  mistake 

,er      But   the   abbess   discovers  the 
3,t  statue  and  the  sacred  garments 
re   found   beneath   ine  nuns  habit. 
S   f  he  supposed  Beatrice,  accused  of  sac- 

•  rllege.  is  led  away  to  be  scourged, 
!  but  the  scourgers  are  changed  co  fol- 
(    lowers  and  Beatrice  is  proclaimed  a 

,    ^Twenty-five  years  afterwards  Bea- 
tr™  crushed  with  the  weight  of  sin 
I  and  unhapplness  returns  to  die  while 
t  the  statue  again  assumes  its  Place. 
I     A  translation  of  the  play  was  produced 
I  at  the  New  Theatre  In  New  lork  Mar  h 
I  u  191">  with  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as- 
if  Sister  Beatrice.    »  was  performed  here 
I     at  the  Shubert  Theatre  April  20,  1910.  b> 
'.  ".  same  company.    It  then  suffered 
from    the    translation,    excellent  as  it 
lie   m    for    Maeterlinck's    exquisite  and 
I  subtle  phraseology  is  but  with  difficulty 
Englished.    It  suffered,  too    from  Miss 
Matthi«on's  set  delivery  of  the  lines, 
which  resembled  the  practiced  rhetoric 
of  an  elocutionist  rather  than  the  elo 
quence  of  a  well  graced  tragedian 

Yesterday  afternoon  was  but  the ■  sev 
enth  performance  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt !n  this  part,  and  Her  '^sona- 
t.on  is  to  be  ranked  amot.g  th s  most 
finished,  the  most  impressive  and  the 
mo^t  memorable  ot  her  repertory.  Be- 
side* the  advantage  of  the  original  text 
S,e  infinite  variety  of  shading  and  the 
dehcate  nuances  of  the  ^Iden  voice  al- 
though weaker  than  its  wont,  lent  vMd 
pharm  to  the  poetic  lines  and  an  aaai 
Son™  reaUsnAo  the  ^aracterizaUon 
The  actress  was  successful,  too.  in  sj 
Jesting  the  illusion  of  youth.    Each  ac  t 
&a%  in  itself  a  perfectly  conceived  and 
bounded  Piece  of  acting,  an  expression 
LHL consummate  art. 

With  what  delicious  naivete  did  Beat- 
rice adorable  in  her  Innocence,  implore 
the  Virgin  s  help,  ar.d,  when  torn  from 
I  the  shrine,  and  -rv.iy  awakened  to  the 


SHUBERT  THEATRE 


'for^^Mov  an^f^Vre;  l*  «     ^  »  -  - 

tink  into  her  lover's  arms! 

How  fraught  with  dignity  and  relig- 
ious solemnity  was.  too,  Mine.  Bern- 
hardt^ portrayal  of  the  Virgin,  when 
as  the  supposed  Beatrice  and  with  in- 
-ilnlte  tenderness  she  distributes  gifts  to 
the  poor!  Her  gestures  were  queenly 
her  long  maintained  repose  before  the 
clamoring  nuns  was  supremely  eloquent 
and   her  expressive   hands   were  everj 

full  of  meaning.   

How   tragically  sincere   her  terrified 


shrieks  at  the  approach  of  the  sisters, 
upon  her  return  to  the  convent,  and 
with  what  pathetic  eloquence  was  her 
confession  spoken  and  her  abasement 
reiterated. 

Mr.  Tellegen  was  an  admirable  Prince  I 
Bellldor  and  wooed  right  gallantly. 
Mme  Laurent  was  an  Impressive  Ab- 
bess, and  the  supporting  company  wa3 
excellent.  Tho  piece  was  artistically 
staged.  There  was  appropriate  Inciden- 
tal music  by  Paul  Pitou,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  music 
would  add  to  the  solemnity. 

The  preceding  piece.  "Jean-Mane."  Is 
of  a  stirring  emotional  nature.  Tho  sit- 
uation is  keenly  dramatic. 

Joan-Nfarie   -M.  I.ou  TcUegen 

Therese  7.7.".'.'.'.'.'.'.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Therese,  a  Breton  woman,  is  mar- 
ried to  Joel,  a  man  much  older  than 
she,  but  whose  om  thought  is  ot  h 
happiness.     She.  however,  longs  for 
Jean-Marie,  to  whom  she  was  once 
engaged  and  who  has  supposedly  per- 
1  ished  at  sea.     She  mourns  and  will 
1  not    be   comforted,    and    finally  con 
fides  to  her  husband  tho  reason  for 
her  continual  sadness.     He  is  grief 
stricken,  and  his  sorrow  moves  her, 
but  just  after  he  has  gone  to  plan  I 
for  their  departure  to  a  place  further i 
inland  where  Therese  cannot  see  the 
taunting   water,  Jean-Marie   returns. , 
He   beseeches  her   to  fly   with  him, 
but  she  will  have  none  of  it.    She  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  man  to  whose 
existence  she  is  the  one  joy.  Sub- 
lime in  her  renunciation  she  denies 
Jean-Marie  the  solace  ot  kissing  her 
on  the  mouth.    She  Bends  him  away 
and  imposes  silence  upon  him  as  to 
his  momentary  return. 

In  this  Madame  Bernhardt  revealed 
an  infinite  charm  and  her  confession 
to  her  husband  and  renunciation  of 
her  sometime  lover  were  fraught 
with  the  most  poignant  anguish. 

M.  Tellegen's  denunciation  of  h-:r 
Imagined  faithlessness  and  virile  im- 
personation of  the  sailor  were  mas- 
terly and  powerful,  while  M.  Piron 
was  a  rugged  though  lovable  Joel. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and 
tumultuous  applause. 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  past 
season's  attractions  at  the  Shubert: 

Aug    22.  Wright  Lorimer  In  "Tho  Bhop- 
h^ptKln5S''WaTkT^el.  in   "Th.  Bell.  Of 
Br^nVi0.  ™CScU  in  'The  WW 
^""'^rtruae  Elliott  in  "Th.  Dawn  of 
l&Hr&w  fF°lelasVink'T-h*  Summer  Wld- 

^"u^hTrn'and  Marlow^ ,fa  «pert*£.. 
tvXZ,  wsek*  First  week,  "Macbeth.  bee- 
end  °  wefk     Monday.  jj^^igS^g 

fe«3r  Third  Srio^rg! 

Tuesday  ntghti.  "Taming  of  to  BwjT; 
M^t"?  Saturday;  matinee.    "A.   You  Like 


tfr  Saturday  night.  ""Macbeth"  (owing  to 
mness    of    Mis,    Marlowe    "Hamlet"  was 

PDeca>b   Forbes  Robertson  in  "The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  four  weeks. 
Jan    2.  Olga  N'ethersolo  in  "Mary  Magdo- 

irv2SSh*W  1"  **» 

WJanS'   23.    "The    Balkan    Princess."  two 

WFekb'  6    Sam  Bernard  In  "He  Came  from 

^^•'•TirFo'urt^'Estate,"  three  weeks. 
March  13.  Guy  Bate,  Foat  in  "Tho  NMgger." 

^March^lr.  Frltzl  Scheff  In  "Mile.  Rortta." 

"^ABrifw;  house  dark  one  week        _j  .... , 
\prll  17.  De  tVolf  Hopper  in  "A  Matinee 

"May  1W  LuclUe'  La  Verne  in  "Ann  Boyd." 

^MaylsT'house  dark  one  week  except  Satur- 

fla4yS22.'  "The  Kiss  Waltz,"  Saturday  night 
and  two  weeks. 
June  3,  closed.   

THE  NEW  OPERA. 


BERNHARDT  AS  MADAME  X 

Alexandre  Bis- 


BOSTON  THEATRE 
son's  La  Femme  X. 

T.-noellne   Mme.   Sarah  Bernhardt 

SS|    M.  Maxndian 

ESl  7.7..—  M.  Deneobourg 

Hose    ... . '.'.'. '.".'. .'.'.'  Mme-  Boulanger 

In  the  Jacqueline  of  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
there  was  possibly  more  of  the  Madame 
ot  vears  ago,  ot  the  Madame  whose 
golden  voice  and  wonderful  acting 
thrilled  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  thin  in  any 
other  play  in  which  she  has  appeared 
here.  In  her  most  glorious  days  she 
could  not  have  met  with  a  more  enthusi- 
astic reception  than  was  given  to  heri 
last  night.  Curtain  call  succeeded  cur- 
tain call,  and,  not  content  with  tha., 
persons  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  house 
shouted  their  admiration  at  her. 

The  emerging  of  Jacqueline  in  t.ie 
second  act  from  the  languorous  lady  to 
the  woman  of  passion  and  fire  was  a 
prettv  bit  of  acting.  The  old  fire  which 
sprang  up  at  intervals  in  the  stirring 
court  room  scene  was  enough  to  make 
one  forget  that  here  was  a  woman  de- 
fying vouth,  and  carry  away  the  image 
onlv  of  an  actress  of  consummate  abil- 
ity'at  the  height  of  her  powers. 

PARK  THEATRE 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  "The 
Commuters  "  at  the  Park  Theatre  last 
evenmg  it  closed  another  season  for 
fhe  theatre  The  season  has  been  nota- 
t6  or  the  small  number  of  play*  be- 
tween August  and  June.  The  complete 
Bumirarv  of  the  season  just  concluded 
will  bo  found  as  follows: 

Aue  29  "The  Climax."  by  Edward  Locke. 
fir«t  time  in  Boston:  four  weeks 

4nt  27  Marie  Doro  In  "Electricity.  by 
William  Gillette,  flr,t  time  in  Boston;  four 
weks.  _     _  —  —  - 


A  new  opera  will  be  produced  atj 
the  Boston  Opera  House  next  season 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage.  This 
opera  "La  Foret  Bleue,"  composed  by 
a  Frenchman  of  the  ultra-modern 
school,  who  has,  however,  regard  for 
melodic  lines  that  are  not  merely  illu- 
sive or  Imaginary,  was  written  for  the 
Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  but  Mr.  Rus-j 
sell  has  come  to  an  understanding 
with  composer,  manager  and  publish- 
ers and  Boston  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  first  perform- 

aIThe  new  opera  is  fortunate  in  this: 
The  libretto,  charmingly  poetic  in  ex- 
pression,   is    based    on    three  fairy 
stories  known  to  all  children,  young 
and   old:     Stories  told  by  Perrault 
about  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Hop 
o'My  Thumb,  and  The  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty.  That  audiences  welcome  a  libret- 
to of  this  character  is  seen  by  the 
enormous   success   of   "Haensel  und 
Gretel,"  with  its  amusing  story  full 
of  homely,  honest  sentiment,  illumi- 
nated by  the  innocence  and  simple 
faith  of  childhood.    The  libretto  of 
the  new  opera  is  still  more  entertain- 
ing; the  scenes  are  more  varied;  there 
is  opportunity  for  more  marked  con- 
trasts in  musical  expression. 

A  production  like  this  gives  pres- 
tige to  any  theatre.    That  the  first 
performance  will  be  in  Boston  should 
naturally  heighten  the  reputation  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House  in  foreign 
countries  and  be  an  incentive  to  for- 
eign composers,  who  often  complain 
of  the  delay  in  bringing  out  their  new 
works  in  the  cities  of  their  own  land. 
The  production  of  "La  Foret  Bleue 
will  necessarily  be  spectacular,  with 
its  village  and  forest  scenes,  the  view 
of  the  palace  in  which  the  enchantec.| 
Princess  sleeps,  the  apparition  of  the 
fairies  the  entrance  and  discomfiture  I 
of  the  Ogre.   The  fame  of  tbe  produc- 
tions at  this  opera  house  is  already 
established,  and  a  French  composer 
n-ed  have  no  fear  in  that  respect.  He 
should  also  esteem  himself  iortunate 
tSat  his  music  will  be  directed  by  a 
fillow-countryman,  the  sympathetic, 
imaginative  Andre  Caplet. 


K 1 1 ssell  haTalreaay  done,  much 

to  insure  a  brilliant  season.  His  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Weingartner,  who 
has  never  conducted  opera  in  the 
United  States,  to  lead  performances 
of  Wagner's  music  dramas;  the  con- 
tracts made  \vith  world-famous  sing- 
ers; the  production  of  a  delightful 
and  important  work  written  by  a  for 
eigner;  these  not  only  give  promise  of 
memorable  months;  they  show  the 
energy,  shrewdness,  enthusiasm, 
catholicity  of  the  managing  director. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Herald  has  received  the  followln 

letter: 

Clamport.  June  S,  '11. 

I  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
I  The  Change         I    have    never  seen 
i  *..„  anv  one  so  thoroughly. 

in  Augustus  J  rad.cally  fhanged 

Simpson  aK  Augustus  Simpson 
since  he  bought  three  or  four  acres  near 
Clamport  and  built  a  summer  cottage. 
In  Boston  he  is  known  as  an  amiable, 
rather  timid  person,  ready  to  agree  with 
anybody,  and  like  Dorothea's  father,  a 
man  of  miscellaneous  opinions 'and  un- 
certain vote. 

When  I  was  In  town  last  March — 
busied  In  correcting-  the  proofs  of  the 
first  volume  of  my    colossal    work — 
alas,  it  is  not  yet  published — I  expect 
now  it  will  be  In  2:i  volumes  (elephant 
folio,    sold    only    by    subscription) — I 
saw  Simpson  at  the  Porphyry.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  selecting  a  11b- 
rarv  for  his  cottage,  the  Binnacle.  He 
showed  me  the  list  of  books  he  had 
ordered.      They   were  all  connected 
with  the  sea  and  them  that  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters.    There  were  the 
novels  by   Cooper,  Marryat.  Melville. 
Clark  Russell.    There  were  the  voy- 
ages of  Capt.  Cook,  a  set  of  Hakluyi, 
.Edge's  "Ten  Voyages  to  Spltzbergen." 
Schouten's   "Sixth  Circumnavigation, 
'Cowley's  ."Voyage  'Round  the  Globe.'  i 
Falconer's  "Shipwreck,"  Obcd  Macy's| 
"History  of  Nantucket,"  books  about 
whales  and  whaling  by  Thomas  Beal, ; 
F.  D.  Bennett,  Ross  Browne,  volume 
after  volume  about    Arctic  explora- 
tions,  books  about  pirates  and  buc- 
caneers— Simpson  must  have  spent  a 
lot  of  money.    He  said  to  me,  "Herki- 
mer old  hoy" — I  repeat  his  words,  al- 
though at  the  time  I    resented  his 
familiarity — "Herkimer,  old  boy,  I  be- 
lieve In  reading  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  the  place."    He  then  ordered 
rum  for  two  without  asking  me  my 


j 


preference. 


A  Cottage 
Far  from 


Yesterday  I   was  tired 
with     fighting    the  tent 
caterpillars  on  my  cherry 
,      „      trees,    so    I    thought  I 
the  hea  would  go  over  to  Simp- 
son's and  see  his  place."   I  hitched  up  and 
drove  through  the  woods  over  a  back 
road.     Everything  looked  dry,  for  the 
rainfall  of  one  night  was  of  little  good 
and  I  was  as  dry  as  the  road.    I  found 
his  olace,  a  good  enough  lot  with  a 
plain,  comfortable  house.     There  were 
two  broad  verandas,  a  windmill,  a  flag- 
pole, and  the  inevitable  rubbish  waiting 
the  convenience  of  some  native  with  a 
cart     But  there  was  not  a  glimpse  ol 
the  ocean,  not  even  of  a  bay,  or  a  salt 

water  creek.   

Simpson  came  out  to  give  a  boisterous 
welcome.    He  wore  a  rough  shirt,  yacht- 
ing  cap  and  sho<^s,  and  trousers  of  the 
kind  sported  by  joyous  sailors   In  an 
operetta  chorus.    He  carried  a  spyglass 
under  an  arm.    After  we  had  talked  for 
'  few  minutes  he  insisted  on  showing 
me  his  books.    "I  bought  'Foul  Play  on 
account  of  the  island  life  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  ship  going  down.    I  am 
reading    'Treasure    Island'    over  again. 
The  only  place  to  enjoy  sea  stories  is 
by  -the  ocean."    "Yes.  but  where  is  the 
ocean""    "Come  with   me,  Herkimer. 
We  went  tramping  through  rank  grass 
and  over  .marshy  ground.    There  were 
wild   rose   bushes,   scrub  pines,  beach 
plum  bushes.   Now  and  then  I  caught  a 
whiff   of  a  skunk,   mephitis  mephitica 
(American  Indian,  seganku).    Finally  we 
reacned  the  top  of    a  bluff.  "There," 
said  Simpson  proudly,     "do    you  see 
that-"    I  looked  and  far  off  was  a  little 
strip  of  water.     "That,"  said  Simpson 
"that  is  the  ocean.    Here,  take  this  spy- 
glass vou'll  see  better.    I  come  up  here 
and  sweep  the  offing."    "Do  you  owr 
this  bluff?"    "No,"  said  Simpson;  it; 
Dart  of  a  neighbor's  cow  pasture.  Still 
breeze,  isn't  it?  Nothing  like  being  usee 
to  it."   

The  Complete    Goins  bac^  *°  th 

iuc  r  hQuse   and    sltting  o 

Amateur      the  veranda,  i  foun< 

•Mariner  Simpson  the  complet 
amateur  mariner.  Looking  closely  at  hi 
belt,  I  saw  he  carried  a  dirk.  No  doub 
bis  cutlass  was  in  the  dining  room  read 
to  repel  boarders.  He  talked  of  nothin 
but  vessels,  winds,  soundings,  light 
houses  and  buoys,  shipwrecks  and  mira< 
ulous  escapes.  Hospitable  as  ever.  1 
brought  out  rum  in  a  case  bottle, 
was  p-.neapple  rum  dear  to  pirates  ar 
retired  skippers.  He  smoked  a  sno 
t*»."<  C  ••   ••       T  •  '.-raemenl 


mm 
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i'kI  the  gentle,  refined  Augustus  of  the 
v  chewed  plug  tobacco  and  pigtail  as 
entlal  to  his  Impersonation.  Now  and 
►  en  he  rapped  out  ^.n  oath,  and  really 
|o  did  tt  pretty  well.  There  was  no 
flock  in  the  house  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
There  was  a  ship's  bell  and  he  left  me 
fwice  to  strike  it. 

Questioning  Augustus  Simpson,  I 
ound  that  he  did  not  own  a  boat  and 
^jnever  went  sailing.  He  cannot  swim; 
jnever  could  learn  to  swim;  but  he  is  not 
Jpfraid  of  the  water,  for  he  Is  convinced 
that  if  he  were  to  sail  and  meet  with 
an  accident,  he  would  float.  A  life-pre- 
server by  the  way,  was  lashed  to  the 
veranda  railing.  He  did  not  go  a-fishlng. 
What  did  he  do?  He  greased  the  wind- 
mill, put  ashes  on  the  road,  walked  to 
the  village  for  groceries  and  the  mail, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  on 
the  far-off  bluff  or  in  reading  books 
about  the  sea. 

When  I  left  this  happy  man — I  took 
more  rum  than  was  good  for  me— he 
said  :  "Look  back  when  you  get  down 
to  the  gate.  I  have  a  L  rprise  for  you." 
When  I  turned  abov/  blessed  if  he 
wasn't  flying  the  JolljPRoger. 


[story  by  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
I  of  modern  novelists  was  published  in 
the  Tauchnitz  edition  eight  years  ago, 
and  before  that,  of  course,  in  "England. 

H15HK1MKH  r#\'«riy. 


The  New 


A  Yachtsman    How  the 

„. .  character  and  life  of 

Without  Broderip!  He  lives 
Books  on  me  water's  edge 
in  Clamport.  When  the  wind  is  east  or 
northeast,  the  windows  rattle,  the  cur- 
tains stand  out  horizontally  In  the  living- 
room,  the  sea  roars.  You  might  as  well  be 
pn  the  deck  of  a  tossing  boat.  He  is 
an  expert  yachtsman  and  knows 
e^ery  inch  of  the  coast.  He  is  one 
Of  the  few  that  bring  home  bluefish. 
He  is  on  the  water  or  In  the  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  A  huge, 
shaggy,  powerful  fellow! 

I  visited  him  last  week  and  for  a 
vronder  found  him  loafing,  dozing  in 
a  Canton  chair.  There  were  only 
tfyree  books  on  the  table:  "The  Com- 
plete Barkeeper's  Guide,"  a  treatise 
oh  golf,  and  a  treatise  on  bridge.  He 
gave  me  an  excellent  cigar,  so  good 
that  one  was  enough  for  the  day. 
Friends  were  staying  with  him  and 
luncheon  was  prepared  and  served  as 
though  we  were  in  his  city  house.  I 
qyspect  Simpson  of  eating  only  nalt 
jj^ef  and  plum  duff,  with  possibly  a 
little  pemmican  on  Sunday.  And 
Broderip  didn't  ask  me  to  look  at  the 
ocean,  .or  use  a  spy-glass,  nor  did  he 
talk  about  his  boats.  On  the  contrarv 
tSe  talk  was  about  the  polo  match, 
the  Bull  will  case,  the  late  Edward 
Harrigan  and  other  matters  of  con- 
temporaneous interest.  "Unless  I  am 
on  the  water,"  said  Broderip,  "or  in 
swimming,  I  turn  my  back  to  the 
ocean.  It  gets  on  my  nerves  and  1 
can't  stand  the  glare.  My  wife 
Wishes  we  had  a  cottage  nearer  the 
village  where  it  isn't  so  damp,  and 
I  think  I'll  sell  this  place  and  build 
elsewhere  for  next  season.  It's  noth- 
ing to  go  to  the  beach  in  an  auto- 
mobile." 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  happier?  I 
am  inclined  to  thing  Simpson's  condition 
is.  the  more  enviable.  He  is  a  gentle, 
harmless  maniac.  There  is  really  no 
icean  as  the  one  he  sails  in  fancy.  If 
he  were  to  meet  a  real  pirate  he  would 
rail  in  a  faint.  I  am  sure  that  when  he 
La  not  acting  on  the  stage  of  his  own 
invention  he  smokes  cigarettes.  Plug 
tobacco  does  not  agree  with  him,  and 
what  would  happen  if  Mrs.  Simpson 
should  catch  him  in  the  masticatory 
act?  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  finest 
families  in  Putney,  and  was  'educated  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  in  the  rigid  days 
of  that  institution.  Nor  is  rum  good  for 
Augustus.  It  .heats  his  blood  and  en- 
larges his  eczematous  patch.  No  no. 
Soda  lemonade  is  the  thing  for  Augustus 
in  hot  weather,  and  a  little  ale,  a  quart 
or  two  supplies  his  wants  when  the 
weather  is  favorably  .cold.  Neverthe- 
less, Simpson  is  the  happier  man,  for  he 
lives  in  an  unreal  world. 


By  Phi 

The    Herald    has  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  A. 

Opera  for  Durand  and  sons,  pub- 
Boston  Ushers  in  Paris,  the 
libretto  and  the  score  for  piano  and 
voice  of  "La  Foret  Bleue."  the  opera 
which  will  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  next  season  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Caplet. 

Mr.  Russell  has  told  in  a  letter  al- 
readv  published  jn  The  Herald  how  he 
obtained  the  rights  of  the  production. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  libretto 
in  verse  is  based  by  Jacques  Cheneviere 
on  fairy  tales  by  Perrault  and  the  music 
1b  by  Louis  Aubert.  Louis  Francois 
Marie  Aubet  was  born  at  Parame. 
France,  on  Feb.  19.  1877.  He  studied  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris  and 
took  several  prizes  there  from  18S7  to 
1899.  Music  by  him  has  been  performed 
in  Paris. 

When  "Cavallerta  Rusticana"  first  j 
made  its  triumphal  way  through  Europe  I 
it  apparently  aroused  Massenet  to  un- 
wonted energy.  The  laurels  of  Mas- 
cagni  would  not  let  Massenet  sleep.  The 
composer  of  "Manon,"  that  charming 
opera  in  the  Dresden  china  style,  and 
of  operas  that  were  erotic,  some  might 
say  pornographic,  suddenly  went  in  for 
"thunder  and  guns  and  all  that,"  and 
the  result  was  "La  Navarraise."  a 
striking  work,  wholly  unlike  any  other 
opera  of  the  composer,  an  opera  that 
might  well  be  likened  to  "The  York- 
shire Tragedy"  of  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod, by  reason  of  its  short  and  brutal 
intensity. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Aubert  in 
"La  Foret  Bleue"  had  wished  to  rival 
the  success  of  "Haensel  und  Gretel." 


Good  Anc-  what  books  are' 

c.,™~,„,      the    best    £o1'  summer 

Summer     raaiJing  bv  tbe  sea?  x 

Reading  have  a  neighbor  who 
his  brought  down  Spencer  on  Educa- 
tion, Mill  on  Utilitarianism  and  Liber- 
ty, Xenophon's  "Memorabilia,"  Spino- 
za's Ethics,  Finlay's  "Greece  Under  the 
Romans"  and  other  solid  and  improv- 
ing volumes.  He  tells  me  he  is  going  to 
read  them,  and  no  doubt  he  thinks  he 
will;  but  sitting  with  him  the  other  af- 
ternoon I  saw  a  pile  of  illustrated 
French  novels  on  his  desk.  I  looked  at 
some  of  them,  and  they  were  variations 
ion  the  old  theme,  two  women  and  a 
man,  or  two  men  and  a  woman.  Senti- 
mentally erotic  stuff!  And  the  illustra- 
tions! The  wemen  looked  as  if  they 
were  drawn  for  fashion  plates  and  the 
men  to  display  Luggerheimer's  ''correct 
and  classy"  coats  and  trousers.  I 
thought  of  Augustus  Simpson  and  hon- 
ied him.  Surely  the  Pirates'  Own 
Book  is  healthier  reading,  and  Broderip 
showed  sound  taste  in  his  choice  of  The 
Complete  Barkeeper's  Guide.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  now  in  the  third  volume 
Of  John  Wesley's  Journal  and  find  many 
Interesting  statements  for  my  magnum 
|pus.  "Man  as  a  Political  and  Social 
ieast."  I  see  that  the  book  reviewers 
f  New  York  newspapers  are  discover- 
-  Leonard  Merrick's  "Conrad  in  Quest 
His  Youth."  JThey_jire  late.  This 


Fairv       Tilp  librettist  has  made 

use  of  three  fairy  tales 
Tales  known  t0  all  children.  This 
Three  Old  is,  perhaps,  a  sweeping 
statement.  Do  children  in  New  England 
read  fairy  tales?  I  asked  a  little  girl  i 
some  time  ago  whether  she  liked  "Alice  j 
in  Wonderland."  She  said  she  could  not 
read  It.  "It's  so  silly  "  Questioning 
her  further,  I  found  that  she  had  not 
read  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night";  that  she  did  not  like  the  stories 
of  Grimm  or  Andersen;  that  she  and 
her  little  friends  did  not  "waste  their 
time  over  such  nonsense."  What  did 
she  read?  A  primer  of  biology?  The 
prefaces  of  Bernard  Shaw?  No  doubt 
she  was  ready  to  pass  an  examination 
on  Paleozoic  Time  and  could  recite 
pages  about  the  Silurian,  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  ages. 

The  stories  chosen  by  Mr.  Cheneviere 
are  three  familiar  ones:  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  "Hop  o'  My  Thumb"  and 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty."  Each  one  of 
them  has  served  the  purpose  of  other 
French  composers.  Boieldieu  wrote 
music  for  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  as 
did  Serpette.  Two  operettas  with  Hop 
o'  My  Thumb  for  a  hero,  have  been 
produced  with  music  by  De  Rille  and 
Audran-  Carafa,  Litolff  and  Silver  set 
music  to  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  the 
three  operas  were  produced  in  France. 

Mr.  Cheneviere  has  made  yie  three 
tales  into  one  story,  and  thus  exercised 
considerable  ingenuity.  The  libretto  in 
French  is  pleasant  reading.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  translation  Into  English, 
which,  Mr.  Russell  says,  is  now  mak- 
ing will  at  least  be  adequate,  if  it  does 
not'  wholly  preserve  the  charm  of  the 
original. 


Prelude 
with 


The      characters  are 
Prince  Charming,  tenor; 
Hop     o'     My  Thumb's 
Fairies  father,  baritone;  a  reap- 


er, tenor.  Hop  o' 
Red  Riding  Hood, 
Fairy  are  sopranos. 


My  Thumb,  Little 
the  Princess,  the 
Red  Riding  Hood's 


mother,  the  baker  and  a  servant  are 
mezzo-sopranos,  and  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb's  mother  is  a  contralto. 

The  opera  Is  in  three  acts:    The  Vil- 
lage the  Forest,  the  Palace.    There  is  a 
I  short  prelude  in  which  fairies  only  are 
introduced.    There  is  no  overture  in  the 
score  before  me. 

The  stage  is  thus  set:    The  comforta- 
ble house  of  Red  Riding  Hood's  mother 
is  at  the  right.    There  is  a  well  with 
rope  and  bucket.    At  the  left  is  the  vil- 
I  lage    inn.     Beyond    is    the  dilapidated 
\  home  of  Hop  o'  My  Thumb.    It  is  night, 
;  a  clear  summer  night.    The  stars  are 
shining,   but  the  day  will  soon  break 
and  the  village  come  to  life. 
I    After  nine  orchestral  measures  a  cho- 
rus of  invisible  fairies  is  heard.  They 
|  give  happy  dreams  to  children;  they  put 
|  them  gently  to  sleep.    These  fairies  live 
In  the  forest  and  their  white  souls  flit 
like  will  o'  the   wisps  at  night  under 
the  branches.    While  this  chorus  swells 
the    curtain    rises    slowly.     The  good 
,  Fairy  appears  clad  in  a  long  robe.  She 


trT6vesn&*a  light  that  follows  her  and 
revealsTrer  in  the  darkness.  She  goes 
mysteriously  from  door  to  door  as  a 
familiar  genius.  And  she  sings.  She  is 
the  good  friend  of  unhappy  little  chil- 
dren and  comes  to  them  at  night,  in- 
visible, protecting.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  are  .under 
her  special  care.  She  addresses  each 
and  tells  them  not  to  think  of  wolves 
and  ogres;  she  will  tenderly  watch  over 
them.  It  is  now  dawn  and  her  form 
grows  more  and  more  indistinct— her 
voice  weaker  and  more  distant.  She  re- 
turns to  the  forest,  but  she  will  guard 
her  little  friends,  for  she  is  faithful 
to  those  she  loves. 


The  Two 
Little 


And  now  the  mornr 
ing  light  gilds  the 
roofs.  A  clock  is 
Playmates  heard  A  reaper  sings 
in  the  distance  of  Rosine.  whom  he  sees 
daily  at  the  spring,  where  she  picks 
flowers  and  meets  her  sweetheart.  One 
day  it  will  be  his  turn.  Other  reapers 
take  up  the  song.  "I  shall  bear  you  off 
that  day,  robust  and  supple,  in  my  arms, 
and  ihe  sky  will  burn  above  us.  You 
,  will  then  listen  to  me,  Rosine."  A  serv. 
ing  maid  comes  out  of  the  inn  and  puts 
jugs  of  wine  on  the  table.  The  village 
is  wide  awake  and  the  reapers  enter. 
They  drink  to  give  them  courage  for  the 
day.  And.  as  all  Held  laborers  in  opera, 
they  sing  and  drink  and  talk  of  .the  vil. 
lage'gh  is. 

•  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  comes  out  of 
her  house  to  draw  water.  She  has 
opened  her  eyes  and  laughed,  "for  the 
heart  is  light  when  one  is  good."  The 
reapers  leave  for  the  field  singing  their 
song  about  Rosine.  Little  Red  Riding 
reapers  leave  for  the  field  singing  their 
Hood  does  not  go  with  the  other  girls. 

The  Serving  Maid— He  that  keeps  you 
here  is  your  playmate,  Hop  o'  My 
Thumb.  He  is  poor,  but  we  all  know 
you  love  him.    Is  it  not  so? 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood— He  is  sad  and 
his  father  is  sick. 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  the  lazy  boy,  at 
last  comes  out  with  a  little  cage  in  his 
hand.  He  runs  up  to  his  sweetheart, 
dips  his  hand  in  the  bucket  without  be- 
ing seen  and  splashes  her  face.  He 
helps  her  carry  rhe  bucket.  He  has 
caught  a  bird  for  her,  and  It  is  in  the 
cage.  She  cannot  play  with  him  this 
morning,  for  she  is  going  alone  for  the 
first  time  to  see  her  grandmother,  who 
lives  in  the  forest.  As  they  are  talking 
and  she  is  telling  him  how  beautiful  the 
forest  is,  her  mother  appears  on  the 
threshold  and  orders  her  to  leave  that 
beggar's  brat.  The  mother  tells  Hop  o 
My  Thumb  to  let  her  child  alone,  and 
she  and  her  daughter  go  into  the  house 

He  puts  disrespectful  fingers  to  his  nose, 
whistles,  catches  a  fly  for  the  bird  and 
leaves  the  stage. 


Poverty 
and  a 


In  comes  the 
baker  woman 
with  bread.  She 
Stern  Resolve  passes  before 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb's  home.  His  father 
is  seen,  wretched,  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling.  The  ragged  children  cling  to  the 
threshold.  He  begs  for  bread.  No, 
there  Is  no  bread  for  a  man  without 
money.  "Do  as  I  do,"  says  the  woman, 
"work."  But  how  can  he  work  when 
he  hurt  his  arm  with  an  axe?  The 
children  ask  their  parents  for  food. 
There  Is  nothing  for  them,  although 
they  cry  with  hunger.  The  father  knows 
what  he  will  do.  He  will  take  them 
into  the  forest  and  leave  them.  The 
Fairy  will  look  after  them,  for  one  day 
as  he  was  walking  aimlessly  and  with- 
out hope  in  dark  woods  he  saw  the 
Fairy  and  heard  her  singing.  "I  rescue 
little  children  when  they  are  aban- 
doned. I  love  them  and  guard  them." 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb  has  overheard  his 
father  and  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
follow. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  comes  out 
with  a  basket  of  cakes  and  a  jar  of 
butter.  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  joins  her 
and  kisses  her  cheek.  She  gives  him 
a  cake,  but  instead  of  eating  It  he  will 
break  it  Into  crumbs,  so  that,  scatter- 
ing them,  he  can  find  his  way  back 
from  the  forest.  The  girl  goes  on  her 
way  and  Hop  o'  My  Thumb  Is  told  by 
his  father  to  join  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters for  a  walk. 

The  Princess    And  now   there  ls 

j  ,,  drinking    in    front  of 

andthe        the     village     inn.  A 
Prince     page    announces  the 
arrival  of  the  Princess  who  will  visit 
the  village  for  the  first  time.     She  is  j 
beautiful   and    good.     Her   locks  aro 
long    and   golden;    she    is     not    yet  I 
twenty  and  she  lives  in  a  palace  of 
red  marble  and  gold;  but  she  never  i 
leaves  it,  they,  say,  for  she-  is  afraid' 
of  a  spell  that  a  fairy  worked.  No 
one  has  wooed  her,  although  she  has 
silken  robes  and  diamonds  and  knows 
j  songs    both   gay   and   tender.  And 
1  what    is    most     wonderful.     she  ls 
ashamed   of  her   wcarth.     While  the 
villagers    thus   chatter,    the  Princess 
appears    with    flowers    In    her  hands. 
In  the  crowd  Prince  Charming  lurks, 
shrouded  In  a  sombra  cloak. 

She  is  a  true  Princess  of  operetta.  I 
for  she  is  happier  in  the  village  thin  I 
In    her  palace.      The    v'llagers  give  1 
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flowers  td,  her  and  she  In  turn   nrs-  i 
tributes     gold     pieces.     The  Prince 
would  give   his  life  for  a  smile  from 
her.    She  begs  the  girls  to  go  about  I 
their  spinning.    Yes,  she  is  happy,  for 
It  Is  good  to  forget  rank  and  wealth. 
The   saying,  "Happy  as  a  King."   is  j 
all  wrong.     She  herself  is  fated;  fori 
it  was  predicted  when  she  was  in  her  I 
cradle  that  if  she  took  up  a  spindle1 
and  was  pricked,  she  would  then  fall  ; 
into  a  deep  sleep  only  to  be  awakened 
by  the  kiss  of  a  lover. 

The  Prince  Charming  comes  up  to  her 
in  a  rich  costume.  "May  a  noble  lord 
who  is  passing  humbly  ask  the  favor 
that  you  should  hear  his  oath?  Allow 
me  to  give  you  my  love  and  promise  of 
fidelity  for  I  am  not  a  King's  son  and 
I  have  no  crown." 

And  the  Princess  answers:  "When  a 
lady  passes,  a  graceful  bow  suffices: 
there  Is  no  need  of  an  oath.  If  I  should 
ever  give  you  my  love  and  pledge  you 
my  faith  you  would  wear  a  crown  that 
a  king  might  envy." 

The  women  put  their  spinning  wheels 
in  front  of  their  doors.  The  Princess 
would  fain  Join  them,  but  she  remem- 
bers the  prediction.  The  women  sing 
as  they  spin.  She  asks  one  of  them  to 
let  her  take  her  wheel.  The  Prince  Is 
on  the  point  of  warning  her.  She  says 
to  herself:  "If  I  should  fall  asleep,  a 
lever  will  come  to  give  me  the  kiss 
that  will  awaken  me."  She  sits  at  the 
wheel  and  seeing  the  Prince,  sings: 
"When  a  noble  lord  passes  by  her  the 
spinner  lifts  her  eyes.  If  he  grows 
bold  and  says  that  she  is  beautiful,  the 
spinner  lowers  her  eyes."  She  pricks 
her  hand.  "My  fate  is  upon  me."  Sus- 
tained by  her  pages,  she  leaves  the 
stage.  She  waves  back  the  Prince  who 
would  help  her.  "No,  you  ought  not  to 
follow  me.  In  order  that  I  can  love, 
some  one  must  deliver  me."  The  Prince 
sings  a  farewell,  curses  the  unoffending 
spinners,  and  then  swears  that  he  will 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  enchanted  for- 
est. 


Lost 
in  the 


When  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  second  act  the 
stage  Is  deserted.  There 
Forest  Is  only  the  forest,  si- 
lence, solitude.  But  in  the  path  comes 
Hop  O'  My  Thumb's  father  with  the 
children  following  him.  Last  is  Hop 
O'  My  Thumb  scattering  the  crumbs 
of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  cake.  The 
children  are  taken  Into  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  Birds  alight,  pick  up  the 
crumbs  and  fly  away.  The  voice  of 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  heard  be- 
hind the  scenes.  "I  have  the  soul  of 
a  bird,  of  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  of  a  bee, 
and  I  sing  my  song  like  a  finch  when 
I  awake."  She  picks  flowers  and  is 
happy,  but  suddenly  hearing  the  howl- 
ing of  a  wolf,  she  runs  away.  On  the. 
other  side  of  the  stage  the  father 
hastens,  looking  back  to  see  whether 
'  his  children  are  following.  They  are 
heard  behind  the  scenes  piteously  call- 
ing after  him.  They  see  a  light  and 
•  IS"  towards  it.  Hop  O'  My  Thumb  can 
find  no  crumbs.  He  thinks  the  wind 
I  has  swept  them  away.  He  too  ls  lost, 
(and  he  misses  the  companionship  of 
his  sweetheart.  He  hears  voices.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  hurry  in,  afraid 
lof  the  Ogre,  big  eyed,  with  a  huge 
paunch.  He  is  pursuing  them.  The 
children  scatter,  and  Hop  O'  My 
Thumb  hides  behind  a  tree.  The  ogre 
'is  a  terrible  monster.  He  comes  along, 
panting,  and  brandishing  a  knife.  He 
smells  fresh  dish  and  his  stomach 
craves  It  and  his  tongue  is  parched. 
He  runs  after  the  children. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  also  fright- 
ened and  she  comes  in  and  falls  in  her 
playmate's  arms.    For  as  she  was  sing- 
ing on  the  way  to  her  grandmother  and 
was  stopping  here  and  there  to  gather 
flowers,  she  heard  a  wolf.  The  boy  com- 
forts here.    He  will  defend  her  against 
wolf   and   ogre,    for   he   is   brave.  The 
lyoung  logician  says:  "I  am  brave;  be- 
cause I  love  you."   Then  he  tells  her  to 
me  down  on  the  moss  under  the  starry  ' 
«ky  and  go  to  sleep.   "I'll  go  \o  sleep  if  j 
you   wish,   after  you   have   kissed   my  ' 
eyes."     He  prays   the   fairy  to  watch  : 
over  them,  and  if  she  has  nothing  to  say  ' 
she  will  at  least  let  a  star  twinkle  to  j 
console  him.   He,  too,  falls  asleep  and  a 
moonbeam  caresses  the  children. 

The   fairies   are  heard  singing,   then  , 
they  are   seen  moving,   all  white,  and  i 
slowly,  under  the  trees.  The  fairy  thanks  ! 
the  boy  for  his  prayer,  and  while  she 
sings  her  sisters  cover  the  children  with 
leafy  branches  and  bid  them  sleep  and 
dream  pleasant  dreams.   The  fairies  are 
no  more  seen  and  their  voices  die  away. 


A  Slave 
to 


The  Ogre  returns  and  as 
he  hears  the  sleepers  the  I 
good  Fairy  reappears  for  & 
Drink  moment.  She  makes  ages-| 
ture  and  red  and  sparkling  wine 
gushes  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
The  ogre  is  enraptured  at  the  sight.  He 
shouts  out  a  ditty  in  praise  of  wine, 
which  is  dearer  to  him  than  even  the 
i  fresh  flesh  of  tender  children.  He  be- 
gins to  stagger,  and.  soon  he  babbles, 
falls  to  earth,  and  Is  lost  to  the  world. 

The  day  is  breaking,  and  the  light  is 
filtered  through  the  branches.  There  is 
a  faint  murmur.  The  forest  is  amaking 
Birds  sing.    The  bushes  that  cover  the 
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moovt  them  and  the  boy]  1 
■Ivl         t|  elr  eyes     Sever  had  theyM 
so  wtll  before     LKtte  Red  Riding  ! 
dre.imed  .if  prln.  esse*  all  In  white  I 
with  li  lr  the  eo!or  of  the  sun  and  robes 
the  color  of  she  moon.  They  smiled  on  her  | 
■ft  sowed  spring  flowers  about  her  ind 
their  «ongs  were  like  a  prayer  murmured 
1u*t  before  sleep.     "They  are  the  womenl 
In  legend!  who,  of  a  summer  ntehtwhen1 
all  are  keeping    come  from  the  stars 
and  pass  through   forest  and  meadow. 
Blue  or  «now  colored  butterflies  accom- 
pany them.    Th> •>  have  white  arms  and 
beautiful  eyes,  these  women,  and  they 
know  marvellous  songs." 

Bui  then  Is  the  Ogre,  snoring,  and  his 
bell j  moves  up  and  down  like  a  bellows. 
He  stir*  and  is  putting  his  hand  to  his 
knlf.  And  what  Is  to  be  done?  There 
I-  no  u-e  in  running  away,  for  lie  war? 
[Wen-league  boots.  The  children  are 
«,r  ,v.     •!-.  %  tl.e  l  ■•>  ts  off  and  then 

thev  mock  the  monster.  Hop  o1  My 
'Thumb  points  to  his  playmate  and  says: 
..«lK  thought  your  boot  hurt  you  and 
she  has  courteously  taken  it  off  without 
Jarrtr.g  you."  They  dance  about  him 
and  sing"  "The  Rondo  of  the  Blgbellled 
Ogre  "  who  goes  about  eating  children 
alive'.  While  they  are  dancing  and 
mocking  the  Ogre,  a  fanfare  Is  heard. 
Frinc-  Charming  enters.  His  hunters 
have  killed  the  wolf,  and  now  they  bind 
the  Ogre  and  lead  him  away. 


.  M  day  w™  op  a  poem.  They 

will  journey  alone  through  the  woods  to 
the  '  ind  beyond  the  sun  and  moon, 
where  overs  dwell;  by  day  they  will  tell 
each  other  their  love,  and  they  will  be 
FttU  happier  under  the  star-mantled 
night,  etiarmed.  drunken  with  love. 

Ha     V  The  children  come  back 

.  from  going  over  the  pal- 

Ending  ace  ..ghe  is  n0  longer 
for  All  asleep.  Tho  Prince  Is  a 
very  skilful  man.  How  did  he  do  It?" 
-It  was  only  necessary  to  kiss  her.  and 
that  is  not  difficult,  when  you  are 
Prince  Charming."  The  Princess  wishes 
the  children  to  stay  In  her  palace,  but 
thev  think  of  their  mothers.  No.  they 
must  return.  But  the  sky  has  grown 
dark  Thev  are  not  afraid  of  the  for- 
est or  its  wolves.  The  Fairy  will  pro- 
tect them.  And  they  are  about  to  start 
on  their  Journey,  when.  lo.  at  the  back 
of  the  scene  the  Fairy  appears,  smlllnt,. 
and  In  a  great  light  and  behind  her  the 
gloomy  forest  is  now  peaceful  and 
sunnv  "I  love  you."  she  says.  ine 
skv  Is  blue:  there  is  a  gentle  breeze; 
the  darkness  of  the  forest  is  no  more 
threatening   and    malicious.     Let  your 


The 


The  prince  Is  sad.  He 
has  lost  her  whom  he 
Sad-Eyed  ,oves  and_  searching, 
Prince  cannot  And  her.  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  tells  him  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  particularly  well  disposed 
fairy.  He  prays  that  she  may  show 
him  the  way  to  the  mysterious  castle 
where,  hidden  from  all  eyes,  the  prin- 
cess sleeps. 

O  wonder  of  wonders!  The  trees  in  the 
background  move  apart  and  far  oft  is 
seen  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
The   prince  exclaims:    "My    song  will 
wake  her.  my  kisses  will  fall  on  her 
hair  and  on  her  lips  so  pure  and  the 
;  Fair  One  will   love  me."    The  fairies 
j  sing-  "You  will  know  how  to  please  her. 
I  since   it   is   necessary   only   to   bo  the 
Prince  Charming,  he  whom  she  longs 
for.  whom  she  looks  for."    And  as  the 
prince  and  the  children  gaze,  amazed. 
,on  the  far  distant  palace,  the  curtain 
slowly  falls. 
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Sleeping 
She  Awaits 


There    are    a  dozen 
measures     of  gentle., 
sustained  music  before 
Him  the  curtain  again  rises. 

The  scene  is  a  hall  in  the  palace.   The  j 
princess    Is    asleep    In    a    high-backed  I 
chair,  and  behind  her  is  a  great  tapes- 
try  curtain.    Pages,  a  court  dame  and 
two  halberdiers  are  also  sleeping  the 
magic  sleep.    There  Is  absolute  silence 
on  the  stage  until  Hop  o'  My  Thumb 
appears   behind   a   window,    pushes  it 
open  and  looks  into  the  hall.    He  calls 
to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.    They  enter 
and  trv  to  arouse  the  sleepers,  who  do 
not  budge.    "The  prince  is  coming  "  Are 
they  dead  or  of  wood?  And  why  Is  the 
princess  asleep?  "What  a  fine  dress  she 
\nd  whv  does  she  sleep,  with  her 
'ladle*  and  her  pages  In  this  castle?" 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb  answers:  "Let  us  say 
:  nothing    and  be  good/1    "But  she  does 
not  know  that  Prince  Charming  follows 
us     I  am  going  to  tell  her."    "No!  No. 
keep  still!    Not  a  sound!    The  prince 
comes     Thev  wifl   be  happy,  for  they 
are  srotng  to  marry.    They  will  live  for 
a   long  time."    And  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  asks:  "Do  you  think  he  knows 

how  to  wake  her."   

The  nrince  comes  through  the  door, 

*         H  .  .     -    .        ,    ,  _ *         k.idlv  Harp* 
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He  «ees  his  beloved,  but  he  hardly  dares 
to  awaken  her.  He  is  happy,  merely 
eoeing  the  adored  one,  and  he  has  no 
longer  any  sorrow,  fear,  regret  or  mel- 
ancholy longing,  is  It  not  better  to  let 
her  sleep  and  so  prolong  his  Joyous 
dream?  There  she  lies,  far  from  the 
world.  There  Is  a  vague  smile  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  rosv  mouth.  Her  hair  falls 
over  a  polished  shoulder.  Her  head  is 
bent  and  her  dreams  are  peaceful. 

The  children  leave  him.    The  prince  Is 
close   to   the  sleeper.     "Awake.    I  am 
your  friend  and  lover.     Hearken  unto 
I  me;  I  have  crossed  the  dense  forest,  and  ; 
was  not  lost;  I  came  toward  you.  blonde 
princess."    She  does  not  stir;  she  does, 
not  hear.    The  sleep  Is  that  of  death.: 
Then  Prince  Charming  kisses  her  on  the 
forehead  and  takes  her  in  his  arms  and 
'  his  mouth  Is  on  her  mouth. 
|    The    princess    awakens   as    from  a 
I  dream.    "Ts  it  night?   Is  It  the  day  that 
breaks  and  throws  a  ray  of  love  Into  my 
j  dream?"    She  recalls  the  village  and  the 
spinners    the  noble  lord   who  followed 
and  spoke  to  her.    Her  heart  has  awak- 
ened, and  seeing  her  lover  she  says  to 
him:    "Since  you  have  saved  me  I  am 
no  longer  the  Sleeping  Beauty."  They 
sing  their  love.    Why  should  he  tell  or 
castles  and   flowery   meads  and  azure 
lakes  that  belong  to  him;  it  is  enough  to 
say  he  adores  her.    Why  should  she  tell 
of  her  white  arms  ?nd  handsome  Jewels 
and  azure  eyes  when  she  wishes  to  be- 
stow on   him   her   sou!   and   smile,  her 
!  dreams  the  color  of  springtime,  all  the 
tender  innoceiv  e  of  her  20  years.  To 
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restless  hearts  grow  calm,  for  my  soul 
is  always  kindly  disposed  toward  you. 
She  disappears. 

There  is  bustle  in  the  palace.  Ser- 
vants come  and  go.  "A  miracle!  He  of 
whom  she  dreamed  has  come  at  last. 
The  handsome  and  expected  Prince  Is 
here'"  And  as  the  children  go.  the  Prince 
says  to  them:  "Your  humble  story  will 
be'  told  by  grandmas  near  the  Are.  A 
f%irv  tale  will  be  made  of  your  ad- 
ventures and  through  all  the  ages  chil- 
dren will  adore  you,  and  you  will  live 
In  the  leaves  of  picture  books."  Hop 
o'  My  Thumb  also  has  his  say:  "Madam 
and  you.  Prince  Charming,  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  your  enchantment  will  be 
cherished  by  the  lover  and  his  mis- 
tress and  told  by  them.  You  will  live 
eternally."  And  the  children  go  out 
regretfully  attended  by  servants  laden 
With  presents. 

They  so.  as  the  chorus  says_  to  see 
a-*ain  the  brown  roofs  of  their  cottages, 
the  butterflies  and  cherries  In  the  gar- 
den the  charm  of  familiar  things. 
Thev  will  live  at  peace  and  perhaps 
'ater  they  will  tell  their  secret  to  each 
other  and  remember  the  good  princess. 

Prince  and  princess  are  alone.  Th'?y 
walk  enarmed  toward  the  rear  of  the 
sta~e  now  opening  on  a  serene  land- 
scape The  sun  is  setting;  'tis  twi- 
light for  the  rosy  clouds  have  faded 
and  a  star  is  seen.  "Behold  the  night, 
iny  well  beloved,  the  blue  night,  the 
warm  and  odorous  night,  with  Its 
shadows."  "And  there  a  white,  calm 
star  looks  on  us."  AnTthe  lovers  say 
™ar  ..,Vc,  nr(1  eoins  to  be  happ>. 

"Inch  la  the %fo" -Sthe  Jaccue,  Chene-  , 
vlere    the  poet   based  on  the  old  talry 
tales   of    Perrault    for    the   music    of  j 

LOnV'nT;vlse  l0  judge  any  opera 
ofVe  modem  school  by  * 

to  the  Boston  Opera  House 

Lawrence  j 
Margaret  bpougW  oUt  hVi  ^io, ! 

Catchpole        drama     "The  Life 
as  Heroine   and    Adventures  of 
Margaret  Catchpole"    at   the   Duke  of 
York's  Theatre.  London,  May  20.  This 
adventurous  woman  did  not  then  figure 
I  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time.  Edward 
<5tlrling    wrote    a    melodrama    over    60  j 
years  ago  for  the  old  Surrey  Theatre 
and  told  on  the  playbill  how  It  set  forth 
-the  vicissitudes  of  the  real  life  of  the 
ladv"     There    have    ben    other    plays  j 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  "the  hero-  j 
Ine  of  Suffolk."    "Margaret  Catchpole 
as  adapted  by  Walter  Faith  was  played 
In  the  English  provinces  a  year  ago.  No 
author's  name  Is  given  to  the  present 
melodrama. 

Irving   said   before  the  per- 


were    turned    *wuy«^  Wt"    .      r,  ,., 

would  seem  that  theTMWTe  by  l'  run. 
He  also  said  that  whef  he  Presents 
••Hamlet"  he  will  do  It  In  Elizabethan 
costume,  "as  It  was  played  in  trie  au- 
thor's time." 

The  melodrama  must  be  very  long,; 
for  It  Is  described  as  "an  exciting,  vi- 
vacious and  spectacular  drama  In  14 
scenes  and  three  tableaux."    There  is 
dancing  too  much  of  It.  they  say,  an. I 
much   singing  of  old  English  songs, 
among  them  "Cheer.  Boys.  Cheer  by 
Henrv  Russell,  the  father  of  the  di- 
rector  of   the   Boston   Opera  House 
There  are  smugglers  and  sal  ors.  \i 
lalns.  a  tableau  showing  Lord  Howe  s 
victory  over  the  .French.     Mar«?aret  s 
ride  on  a  stolen  horse  for  70  miles  In 
i  eight  and  a  half  hours  Is  shown  on  a 
:  olograph     Her  escape  over  the  prison 
wall  when  she  Is  disguised  as  a  sailor 
is  one  of  the  thrilling  scenes,  "and  In 
the  end  we  see  her  New  South  W  ales 
home  among  the  Blue  mountains  am 
find   her   an    honored   subjec     of  his 
;  majesty    In    that    new-    land  being 
thanked  by  his  excellency 
ernor  for  a  fresh  and  more  disinter 
es?ed  act  of  valor  than  those   wh lob 
had  secured  her  depnrtaUbjV 
Py    In    meeting   with    a  B°°A**}1™ 
who  has  long  loved  her  an*  whonj  »he 
now  loves."    Thus  does  the  MV  «H» 

from  the  story  of  Margaret's  life  as 

told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbold. 

Mabel  Hackney  took  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  wore  many  cost  umes  and 
performed  feats  of  agility  in  old  Adel- 
!nhl  style.  Mr.  Irving  impersonated) 
John  LU*.  "a  peculiarly  diabolical  old, 
captain  of  a  gang  of  smugglers  a 
person  with  few  teeth,  one  eye  and  no 
orals,  save  a  sort  of  desperate  cour- 
age in  evil  doing"  Toward  theend 
of  the  play  he  is  thrown  to  his  doom 
over  a  cliff. 

*  Mary  Stafford 

Another  ..A  Froak  of 

Stirring  Fate."  was  produced 

Melodrama  it  the  ftfiham  Thea- 
tre May  8.  Richard  Marsh  swindled 
Fred  Baxter  In  connection  with  a  mining 
claim.  He  then  knifed  him  and  left  the 
body  with  Carrie  West,  his  cast-off  mis- 
tress. Marsh  and  Dow.  a  comic  villain, 
fell  In  on  the  way  to  England  with  one 
Hardv  and  his  pah  Billie-  Hardy  talked 
too  much.  He  told  Marsh  that  he  had 
come  Into  a  fortune  and  a  title,  and  had 
the  papers  to  prove  It,  whereupon  Marsh 
knocked  him  on  the  head  and  relieved 
him  of  the  proofs.  Hardy  was  blinded 
bv  the  blow  and  could  not  remember  the 
past,  so  he  nrcepted  the  statement  that 


ni  w,i  y -appoint e<H 
•vnVion  there  nas 
lstrff     Poppleton  | 


Times  in^Bfals«« 

peer,  about  who! 
h^e.i     adviiXSe  c 

expect-  some  return  fVr  this;  but 
Kitty  forget*  to  post  the  letter,  anc. 
the  news  came  that  ttri  new  peer  Is 
an  embezzler  and  haj>  absconded. 
Poppleton  sees  himself  the  laughing 
«tock  of  London,  but  Despard  telis 
him  that  Kitty,  wise  beyond  belief, 
withheld  the  letter  and  thus  saved 
him     poppleton  blesses  his  children. 

Miss  Bertha  N-  Oraham's  "Taffy's 
Wife"  produced  with  the  "Why  She 
Did  It."  tells  of  a  female  detective 
who,  running  down  a  gang  of  thieves, 
finds  her  husband  Is  the  leader.  She 
gives  him  twenty-four  hours  to  leave 
the  country  or  hand  himself  over  to 
the  police.  He  decides  to  go  to  tho 
police. 


he  was  Marsh. 

Marsh  lorded  it  as  the  rightful  Sir 
George  "up  at  the  hall."  Hardy  was  en- 
gaged as  steward  of  the  cottages.  He 
was  engaged  by  Lola  Denvtlle.  the  ward 
of  Marsh  He  soon  become  engaged  to 
her  Then  Carrie  West  appeared;  put 
an  'end  to  Marsh's  tricks  and  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Apparent- 
ly a  rousing  melodrama  of  the  good  old 

S°Sir  Herbert  Tree  revived  "Julius  Cne- 
sar"  May  22  at  His  Majesty's.  "  Sir 
Herbert  still  plays  Mark  Antony,"  said 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "with  the  result 
that  the  action  seems  to  centre  In  him 
rather  than  In  Brutus,  the  real  protago- 
nist of  the  tragedy.  We  wish  that  one 
Say  he  would  play  Brutus,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  restoring  the  just  -values  of 
the  Play  Last  night  this  part  was 
Saved  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bourch  er  who 
made  a  very  hearty,  matter-of-fact  gen- 
Heman  of  him.  For  example,  his  refer- 
encTto  the  'exhalations  whizzing  in  the 
air'  in  the  orchard  scene  sounded  like  a 
genially  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
limelight  man  and  the  flashes  that  were 
S  from  the  wings  from  time  to 
time  We  should  say  that  when 
Macready  played  the  part  he  put  Into 

lhy>  s  a  touch  of  that  ■sublimity 
Willi  ...  eh  Tennyson  credited  him."  The 
pall  Mall  Gazette  reviewer  should  have 
seen  the  Brutus  of  E.  L.  Davenport. 


Does  the    ThP    straml  MaBazlno 

asked,    "Is    the    stage  a 

Stage 

calling  In  which  there  Is 
Pay?  a  reasonable  chance  of 
earning  a  fair  Income?"  and  "How  does 
it  compare  In  tills  respect  with  other 
professions?"  The  Referee  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  answers. 

"Sir  Squire  Bancroft  heads  the  list. 
Very   skilfully   he   skates   round  both 
questions;  but  he  offers  advice  based  on 
a  wide  experience.    "When  the  young 
actor  enters   the  stage  door  he  soon 
learns   that   the  palace  or   hovel  are 
alike  but  paint  and  canvas.   He  should 
be  careful,  however,   to  Y??9>  the  dis- 
illusion to  himself  instead  of  being  in 
a  hurry  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he 
has  found  his  new  world  out.'  Here  Is 
support  for  my  oft-repeated  contention 
that  the  actor  is  too  fond  of  giving  away 
the  game  by  which  he  seeks  to  live.  If 
I  tell  Sir  Squire  that  he  has  been  giving 
It  away  to  a  multitude  of  the  magazine 
readers  he  may  reply  that  he  has  re- 
tired  from   the   fighting   line   and  can 
afford  to.    And  when  he  tells  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   profession    that  they  are 
too   fond  of  being  photographed  I  am 
tempted  to  tell  you  that  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Squire  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
his  remarks— and  a  good  portrait  too. 

"Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  says  that  if  the 
stage  is  overcrowded  it  is  not  by  ability, 
but  by  the  incompetent.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  answers  with  a  'Yes,'  and  a  'No.' 
•Yes'  to  those  who  possess  real  ability. 
•No'  to  the  others  who  only  think  they 
have  It.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  replies  In 
similar  strain,  and  hits  the  mark  splen- 
didly when  ho  reminds  the  young  actor 
and  actress  In  receipt  of  £5  a  week  that 
they  are  very  unwise  when  they  fancy 
they  have  an  income  of  £250  a  year  and 
are  careful  to  live  up  to  it.  Mr.  Gerald 
du  Maurler  holds  that  there  is  room  and 
to  spare  for  real  talent  in  the  dramatic 
profession,  but  not  a  square  inch  of 
spae--  available  for  the  Incompetent. 
•Teddy'  Payne  says  In  effect.  'It  Is  dogged 
as  does  it.'  and  tells  how  at  15  shillings 
a  week  he  had  to  play  five  parts.  Mr. 
P.  Huntley  considers  the  theatrical 


As  Mr.   ii  v 
formance:    "Don't  forget  it   is  « i  n  elo 
drama.    Nothing  of  the  subtle  »r  P 
etiological  about  It.   It  is  cast  on _  p.ireb 
popular  lines  with  intent   to  please  a 
popular  aud'ence.    Margaret  is  a  fine 
Spirited,  constant,  loyal  English  woman; 
simple,  loving  and  lovanle.  She  Had* 
bad   temper,    certainly,    but  does  that 
make  her  less  a  woman?  Anyhow,  here 
,  is  nothing  of  the  whining  doleful  black- 
cloaked  'heroine-  about  Margare  The 
Dictionary  of  National   Blc*rapby  de, 
scribes  her  as  an  adventuress.      wo  Id 
not  so  describe  her.    I  went  around  the 
Catchpole  country  some  time  ago.  and, 
an  obliging  East  Anglian  took  me  to 
see  a  woman  00  years  of  age.    She  i  e 
■;  membered   a  younger  brother  of  Mar- 
garet    We  asked  her  whether  Marga- 
ret was  ever  regarded  as  a  'bad  girl,  as 
»me  have  said.   That  veteran  lady  an- 
swered. 'No.  but  she  was  that  ventur- 

°UMr  Irving  said  when  the  play  was 
tried  at  Ipswich  some  months  ago  the 
local  interest  was  so  great  that  crowds 


Short  "jm 

llton  s      "Jack  Jul 
PlayS  and   „  Friend"  (The 

in  London  Klngsway.  May  S) 
castigates  the  tyrant  man  and  shows  his 
jealousy  of  woman  with  brains  Jack 
and  Jill  are  struggling  authors.  Each 
seeretlv  enters  Into  a  competition  for  a 
Prize  of  £250  for  the  best  novel,  with 
a  view  to  end  their  long  engagement 
by  marriage.  The  girl  wins  the  prize. 
Tho  man  Is  disgusted  and  when  she 
speaks  of  marriage  =ays  he  is  not  tne 
sort  of  person  "to  live  on  a  woman." 
and  in  a  fine  burst  sets  her  free. 
Then  Jill  shows  him  she  can  look  out 
for  herself,  but  she  finally  weakens 
and  becomes  Jack's  wife. 

"Why  She  Did  It."   by  Lucy  Dale, 
was  produced   by   the  dramatic,  sub- 
committee of  the   Lyceum  Club  May; 
It     "She"  Is   Kitty,  a  linnet-headed' 
typewriter,  employed  by  the  Charily  j 
Distribution   Society,   of  which    Pop- | 
Dleton    is   the    head.      Despard.  his 
nephew,    is    his     private  ^oretary. 
IHspard    falls     In     love     with  KllOT. 
popph-ton     writes    a    letter    to  the 


tlie  most  arduous  of  the  professions  and 
suggests  that  carpentering  is  better.  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier  says,  'Heaps  of  room 
at  tho  top  '  Miss  Gertie  Millar  says  that 
In  no  other  calling  are  the  powers  that 
he  more  eager  to  recognize  true  merit. 
(Indeed!)  Miss  Phyllis  Dare  hath  it 
that  in  musical  comedy  good  looks  alone 
will  never  point  the  way  to  a  leading 
part.  But  they  have  frequently  paved 
the  way.  What  do  you  think?" 

a_,  Lehar's  new  op- 

lne  eretta,  "The  Count 

Count  of  0{  Luxembourg, 

Luxembourg"  was  produced  with 

brilliant  success  at  Daly's  Theatre.  Lon 
don,  May  20.  The  story  is  amazingly 
like'  that  of  Herbert's  "Mile.  Roslta." 
produced  in  Boston  at  the  Shubert  Thea- 
tre last  March.  The  count  agTees  for  a| 
sum  of  money  to  be  married  to  and 
divorced  from  a  woman  whom  he  has 
never  seen  and  never  is  to  see,  so  that 
she  having  obtained  the  title  of  count- 
ess.' may  then  be  acceptable  at  the  Rus- 
sian court  as  the  wife  of  Grand  Duke 

nutzlnoff.  And  the  -J^J^J  ffif 
■!»!r*$rJ£.   'he"  "count  and  _the 


house.     Of  course  the  coun 
woman,    in    this    Ins ""^"^J  not 

meet,  fall  love„?  1^,^    and  in  thd 
knowing  their  rela.lonsh  p.  an 
end   live  together   for  eAer 
happy,  as  man  and  wife. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sa>s  in 
action  drags,  and  there  I  M^f^ 
speed  in  the  dialogues.  ^ehar 
J  extremely  fanciful  in  melody  rh,  ■ 
and  most  of  all  in  tne  orv  ^ 
One  listened  in 

languorous  charm  of  lha t  in  t he 
Widow.'  but  there  are  '^Jg  In 

that  measure  which  are  -  u It*  taK 
their  way.    One  song  for  .  ..  ^ 
the  second  act  has  quite  a., 
,„vor   for  a   mus k«l  g'  ,,u,ell,e.' 
something    ol    the    Pu<.c  in. 
The  composer  conducted.  H»J ^  K, 
Kdwardes  that  Daly's  oreh**»n  „  hicl 
liest  he  had  ove.  conducted  from  ^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Let i.  r 
his  business  and  is  wise  In  his 
a  lion  and  in  a  foreign  city. 


J"Le  Martyre 
de  St. 


faith,  and  is  condemned  To" 'torHfrSWBfc 
is  buried  beneatn  scarlet  (lowers 

'In  the  fourth  and  final  act  (a  pro- 
it"  hv  th  °f  th,e  °ther)  the  -alnt  is  "hot 
at  by  the  archers  of  his  former  com- 
pany, but  none  attains  the  mark  Yet 

f/VfT'  ~ot  int0  the  air  mounts  until 
it  reaches  Heaven.  Thereupon,  the  sou 
of  the  saint  is  lifted  to  the  highest 

celestial  enjoyment,  and,  in  a  glorious 
apotheosis  represented  by  streams  of 
golden  light,  his  spiritual,  being  is  waft- 
ed to  the  skies,  amid  the  serene 
voices  of  the  angels." 

The    Referee    publishes    this  poem, 
which  is  not  especially  in  the  line  of  a 
t  sporting,  dramatic  weekly: 
TO    ENID— AND     "CARROTS"  GEN- 
ERALLY, 
fnne   ot  the   tilings   that   gave   me   an  un- 
happy childhood  was  the  color  of  my  halv — red 
—The  Lady  at  tbe  Round  Tahte,  May  7.} 
Blest  of  the  Gods!  Girl  of  the  flame-red 
hair, 

Whose  coiled  tresses  glow  like  rolls  of 
gold, 

Give  me    to   worship  there,    where  I 
behold 

The  dazzling  meshes  that  mine  eyes  en- 
snare! 

Auriferous  halo!    When  the  sun's  glad 
glare 

Lights    up   those   splendors,    be  your 

locks  unroll'd. 
Those  radiant  glories  let  no  tie  with- 
hold— 

Red  living  lustre,  that  makes  fair  more 
fair ! 


shoulders 


The  'Paris  wrre-J 
fsjjondent      of  the 
Pall     Mall  Gazette 
Sebastian"!  wrote  an  account  of 

d'Annunzio's  new  play.  It  was  published 
on  May  "3.   The  letter  was  dated  the  ?3d. 

"  'Le  Martyre  dc  St.  Sebastlen'  is  an 
extraordinary  play,  recalling  the  medi- 
aeval mysteries  and  the  stained-glass 
figures  of  dim  religious  edifices,  yet 
with  something  in  addition:  ii  Rystari- 
tinism  llorld  and  exotic  and  displeas- 
ing, somewhat,  in  its  atmosphere. 

"A  success  or  failure?  It  Is  difficult 
to  say.  I  imagine  that  the  verdict  to- 
morrow will  be  entirely  favorable  to 
the  music  of  Claude  Debussy,  and  th? 
st.tge-settlng  of  M.  Arniand  Pour;  but 
less  definitely  satisfactory  Is  the  qual- 
ity, not  to  say  srenUlness,  of  the  poem. 
D'Annunzio  reveals  here  the  feverish 
and  disconcertingly  strange  talent  of 
hts  books,  and  considering  the  subject 
and  its  sacred  associations.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  church  objects. 

"Yet  praise  Is  due  to  the  superb,  if 
weirdly  fascinating  figure  of  the  saint 
as  presented  by  Mile.  Rubinstein.  Ex- 
quisitely formed,  with  the  long  flowing 
lines  that  belong  by  right  to  a  leading 
'danseuse.'  Mile.  Rubinstein  reveals  a 
remarkably  artistic  perception  of  the 
part.  There  is  symbolism  and  sugges- 
tion, more  than  a  positive  saintliness, 
doubtless,  in  the  presentation,  but  the 
play  as  it  stands  is  more  paganly  mvstie 
than  triumphantly  Christian. 

"I  can  imagine,  also,  objections  to  the. 
words  given  to  the  saint— often  those 
spoken  by  Christ  himself  in  the  Gos- 
pel—and his  attitudes  are  evidently 
intended  to  recall  the  divine  passion. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  perform- 
ance will  be  ungrateful  to  many  Cath- 
olic ears. 

"In  the  texture  and  composition  of 
this  remarkable  production— a  real  tri- 
umph of  art  in  many  of  its  aspects— is 
very  little  that  could  definitely  be 
termed  Christian.  St.  Sebastian,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  was  one  of  the 
early  Christians  to  be  converted  in 
Rome  and  suffer  martyrdom  there.  And 
yet  the  costumes  and  manner  of  being 
of  the  men  and  women  have  nothin" 
Roman  in  them. 

"Clearly,  the  brilliant  artist,  who  is 
the  Russian  Bakst,  has  woven  these  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  coloring  out  of  his 
own  artistic  consciousness.  The  result 
Is  a  gorgeous  fantasy  in  a  frame  of 
mediaevaiism  and  pseudo-religiosity. 

"The  mystery  of  the  play  was  impart- 
ed to  the  'repetition  generate.'  At  Issy- 
les-Moulineaux  a  terrible  accident  had 
thrown  the  ration  Into  mourning.  In 
deference  to  this  spirit  the  public  re- 
hearsal was  suppressed,  but  in  its  place 
was  a  private  rehearsal,  to  which  the 
invited  were  admitted  by  the  stage 
door. 

In  keeping  with  the  unusual  charac- 
ter of  the  performanco  were  the  clothes 
of  the  audience;  some  appeared  in  reg- 
ulation evening  dress— decollete  and 
diamonds  and  the  latest  confections  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix:  while  others  con- 
tented themselves  with  'tailor-mades' 
and  ordinary  town  costume. 

"To  proceed  with  the  story.  After  a 
prologue  In  the  mediaeval  fashion  had 
announced  the  subject  of  the  play,  the 
curtain  rose  on  a  scene  of  persecution 

The  Roman  prefect,  Jules  Andronique  ommend  nations 
(M.  H.  Krauss),  had  bound  two  Chris-  T  t  patients  suffering  from 
tlan  saints  to  pillars,  previous  to  their  eUmatlsm  t°ride  in  a  tramcar 
torture.  They  were  the  twin  brothers,  I  and  h°'d  the  arms  rigidlv  straight 
Marc  and  Marcellin.    Their  heroic  en- !  out  before  them.    This  treatment 
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Rich  golden  russet  strewn  o'er 
white. 

Like  summer  sunset  on  a  field  of  snow, 
Bespeak  the  praises  that  are  beauty's 
due; 

Vain,  vain,  for  language,  hush'd  in  sheer 
delight. 

Stumbles  to  silence  and  no  words  may 
show 

Or  speak  the  glories  of  the  Titian  huel' 


to  the  Pall  Mall 


"A.   O.  B."  writes 
Gazette  as  follows: 

j  "In  his  theatrical  notes  on  Monday 
•H.  M.  W.'  wrote  strongly  against  the 
Idea  of  'abolishing  the  evening  dress 
rule  for  the  theatre,'  because  'the  hard- 
ship of  having  to  dress  is  ridiculously 
over-rated  by  a  number  of  men  '  But 
why  should  not  that  number  of  men  be 
considered?  Many  have  no  time  occa- 
sionally to  go  home  and  dress  beforo 
the  theatre,  so  they  go  to  music  halls 
instead.  Others  are  more  comfortable 
m  a  dinner  Jacket  than  a  tall  coat. 
Many  ladies  dislike  wearing  low-necked 
dresses  In  the  theatre,  because  they 
catch  cold  easily,  and  so  keep  on  their 
cloaks  througlioul  the  evening.  Why 
should  not  the  high  necked  evening 
gown  be  as  eomme  11  faut  in  London 
theatres  as  in  Paris,  or  the  dinner  Jack- 
et as  civilized  here  as  in  New  York' 
Is  there  any  one  who  would  refrain 
irom  going  to  a  play  because  he  might 
be  seated  next  to  some  one  In  a  morn- 
ing coat  or  a  lady  whose  neck  Is  cov- 
ered ? 

'Messrs.  Vedrenne  and  Eadle.  in  an- 
nouncing 'It's  you  we  want,  not  your 
clcthes,'  seem  to  me  to  be  taking  a  very 
sensible  step.  If  people  want  to  go  to 
see  a  play,  why  should  not  the  attire 
which  is  considered  eminently  right  at 
a  matinee  be  equally  welcomed  at  an 
cveninz  performance?" 


CHAMPAGNE,  HYDROMEL  AND  BURGUNDY 

I  champagne  question  in  France  is  still  a  question.    The  Council 

!  of  State  now  recommends  that  the  wine  of  the  department  of  the  Marne 
be  labelled  "champagne,"  and  wine  made  In  the  department  of  the  Aube 
be  labelled  "champagne,  second  zone."  Why  not  "temperate  zone"? 
For  any  champagne  drinker  who  has  a  fine  taste— we  do  not  refer  to 
the  noisy  "opener"  or  to  the  man  who  alludes  to  champagne  as  "wine" 
—would  naturally  drink  more  of  the  Marne  vintage  than  of  the  Aube. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  to  whom  this  war  means  nothing  Sir 
Algernon  West  relates  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  two  bottles  of 
champagne  were  allowed  for  a  dinner  party.  "These  were  handed  round 
after  the  second  course,  and  drunk  in  homoeopathic  doses  out  of  small 
tubes  of  glass,  which  contained  little  but  froth.  Lord  Alvanley  was  the 
first  who  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  this  meagre  allowance  ex- 
claiming one  evening:  'You  might  as  well  expect  us  to  drink  our  wine 
out  of  thermometers.'  "  There  are  men  to  whom  a  thermometrical  al- 
lowance would  be  poison.  They  would  prefer  a  glass  of  burgundy,  or 
Scotch  and  soda  or,  better  yet,  rye  and  water,  the  wine  of  the  country 
and  that  of  Adam  in  a  judicious  blend. 

In  England  they  already  know  a  substitute  for  champagne.  Two 
dealers  advertised  a  select  brand  of  wines,  guaranteed  after  analysis. 
Two  qualities  of  white  and  two  of  red  were  for  sale  at  £3  10s.  and  £4 
the  cask  of  50  gallons.  The  wine  was  carefully  described  as  "hydromel." 
Orders  came  thick  and  fast.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  customers 
did  not  like  the  wine.  Some  of  them  called  in  an  analyst.  He  found 
water,  honey,  sugar  and  coloring  matter  from  red  currents;  but  not  a 
trace  of  grape  juice.  There  was  the  label,  "hydromel."  Hydromel  had 
been  honestly  sold.  What  cause  of  complaint  had  the  customers?  They 
had  bought  nectar  and  did  not  like  the  taste  of  it.  They  were  mortals, 
not  immortals  on  Olympus. 

There  are  people  who  are  afraid  of  burgundy.  They  say  it  goes 
to  the  nose,  also  to  the  joints.  But  champagne  goes  to  the  vital  organs. 
In  France  there  was  war  for  70  years  or  more  over  the  respective  merits, 
and  a  thesis  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1652  by  some  one  applying  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He 
favored  beaune.  The  champagne  owners  were  furious,  and  when  Fagon, 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  forbade  him  to  drink  champagne  they  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms.  The  Faculty  of  Rheims  defended  champagne 
as  though  it  were  an  excellent  substitute  for  family  butter  and  removed 
superfluous  hair.  There  were  pamphlets  and  odes  for  and  against,  and 
the  authors  were  paid  in  burgundy  or  champagne. 

In  like  manner  there  was  an  outcry  against  Spanish  wines  when 
they  were  first  imported  into  England.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  remem- 
bers that  when  he  was  young  and  wine  of  Spain  wat,  not  to  be  found  in 
England,  hot  burning  fevers  were  unknown,  and  men  lived  many  more 
years.  "But  since  the  Spanish  sacks  have  been  common  in  our  taverns, 
which  (for  conservation)  is  mingled  with  lime  in  its  making,  our  nation 
complaineth  of  calenturas,  of  the  stone,  the  dropsy,  and  infinite  other 
diseases,  not  heard  of  before  this  wine  came  in  frequent  use.  or  but 
very  seldom." 

"Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow?  Who  hath  contentions?  Who 
hath  babbling?"  Not  only  they  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  and  go  to 
seek  mixed  wine — and  this,  liberally  construed,  may  be  said  to  include 
blended  whiskeys  and  'arf  and  'art — but  also  those  who  own  vineyards 
and  insist  that  theirs  is  the  only  wine. 


1^  \l 


In  Constantinople  physicians  rec- 


-        -      ---  »  tru- 

durance  of  suffering  accomplishes  the 
oonversion  of  their  mother  (Mme.  Dud- 
lay)  and  that  of  Sebastian,  chief  of 
irehers. 

"Making  confession   of    his  faith, 
Sebastian     emerges,    scathless,  from 
he  trial  of  burning  coals.    A  miracle 
s   vouchsafed  in  his  favor,  and  he 
.valks   and    dances,    with  unscarred 
eet,  upon  the  glowing  way.    At  the 
noment  when   this   wondrous  act  is 
iccompltBhed,  a  chorus  of  angels  ap- 
pear In  the  sky.    The  Saint,  as  per- 
sonated by  Mile.  Ida  Rubinstein  ex- 
hibits a  beauty  of  pose  and  line,  which 
I  s  perfect  in  its  aesthetic  expression 
"Act.  II.  makes  a  larger  claim  on  our 
"  ndulgenoe.      It  is  declamatory  and 


said  to'  be  better  than  that  of  carry- 
ing a  horse  chestnut  or  a  raw  onion 
m  the  pocket,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Boston  herdic  is  no  longer 
■in  fashion,  it  was  Mr.  Alexander  P 
Browne  who  said  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians put  Regulus  in  a  barrel  with 
spikes  and  rolled  him  down  hill  in- 
asmuch as  the  herdic  was  not  then 
invented. 


champagne  provided  by  the  grateful 
and  admiring  company  he  patronizes 
^nd  he  should  stretch  his  sculptures 


Ct 
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What's    this?    Mr.    Jack  Johnson 
sleeping  in  the  chief  engineer's  cabin 

diguing  in  Its  repetitions^  traU  I  ner  oTthf  J \  '  ^  ^  &  C°r" 
qually  visible  in  D'Annunzio's  nov-  ,  8  ™°m  ?   Another  out- 

Is.  We  are  in  the  home  of  Chaldean  r&8e"  Mr'  Johns°n  should  sit  in  glorv 
Hysterics.    The  sick  and  the  infirm  at  the  right  hand  of  the  captain  with 

re  there;  a  strange  and  picturesque   

ssemblage  grouped  with  an  aston- 
ishing vision  of  scenic  art,  and  thev 
sk  for  explanations  of  the  personal- 

^nT^l^t^^^^  the  Im^ia<  suite  on  the 
he  Woman  111  with  the  Fevers  (Mile  . 
'era  Sergine)  arrives,  and,  out  of  her  /  L^vUC 

loquent    and    inspired    mouth,  th<* 
rowd  is  taught  .the  beauties  of  the 
ew  religion,  whilst  reverence  is  done 
)  sacred  stigmata. 
"The    third    act   Incarnates    with  a 
auntlng    suggesUveness.    the  struggle 
ctween    Paganism    and  Christianity 
mpressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  saint 
le  Emperor  Diocletian  (M.  Desjardlns)' 
efore  whom  he  appears,  offers  to  raise 
lm    to   the    Pantheon    0f   the  Gods 
Ju'il  est  beau,'  he  says,  and  the  word 
i   taken  up  by  the  choir.     'He  sh=u 
e    the    god    of    Beauty:   Apollo  and 
donls!'    For  the  moment  there  flickers 
efore  the  eyes  of  the  saint  the  visfnn 
f   mythological  grandeur,   l)Ut  hJ 
>cts  It  for  the  humility  ot  the  w, 
,lHt.     He    proclaims    V  ct.sUan 


KANGAROO  BACK 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH 


The  boxing  kangaroo  came  back  to  B. 
F.  Keith's  yesterday,  and  showed  that 
hi.i  paw  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning. 
He  boxed  three  rounds  with  one  of  the 
Gordon  brothers,  and  knocked  his  man 
down  once,  and  then  down  and  out.  It 


might  have  been  what  the  sporting  ed- 
itor calls  a  frame-up;  but  it  looked  all 
right.  Jeff,  as  the  kangaroo  is  named, 
deals  in  swinging  blows.  He  does  not 
hit  from  the  shoulder.  He  does  not 
guard,  but  always  counters.  He  can 
stand  a  lot  of  punishment;  but  when- 
ever one  of  his  blows  lands,  his  oppo- 
nent knows  it,  or  hears  about  it.  Be- 
sides their  turn  with  Jeff,  the  Gordons 
did  some  clever  work  with  punching- 
bags. 

Another  to  come  back  yesterday  was 
Eddie  Leonard,  who  sang  some  of  his 
old  songs  and  some  new  ones.  His  danc- 
ing was  his  strong  point.  He  does  his 
steps  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  art,  and  he  deserved  all  the  ap- 
plause he  got  yesterday.  He  was  ably 
supported  by  Miss  Mabel  Russell,  who 
contributed  some  good  singing  and  com- 
edy of  her  own. 

Marian  Merrill  and  Louise  Hilton  gave 
"The  Maid  o'f  Cinnabar."  This  is  an 
Indian  idyl.  Miss  Hilton  is  Red  Feather, 
a  chief,  and  Miss  Merrill  is  an  Indian 
maiden  with  the  poetic  name  of  Golden 
Eyes.  The  act  is  one  continued  duet. 
The  young  women  have  good  voices. 
Miss  Merrill  does  what  is  presumably 
a  symbolic  dance  on  the  departure  of 
her  lover  for  the  wars.  It  was  grace- 
ful enough,  but  what  it  symbolized,  if 
anything,   was  not  clear. 

Arthur  Whitelaw,  "the  Irish-Ameri- 
can," sang  some  songs  and  told  some 
stories.  His  pathetic  piece,  "The  Top 
o'  the  Mornln',"  had  some  passages  of 
genuine  sentiment.  The  De  Voie  trio 
are  wonderful  gymnasts.  Frank  Gor- 
don and  Rose  Kinley,  eccentric  acro- 
batic dancers,  were  clever  and  amusing. 
Harry  Linton  and  Anita  Lawrence,  in 
"The  Piano  Store,"  gave  an  amusing 
turn.  Charles  and  Fanny  Van  and  com- 
I-any  were  funny  enough  in  a  non- 
sensical piece  called  "A  Case  of  Emer- 
gency." Mr.  Van  has  a  face  which,  if 
not  strictly  beautiful,  is  worth  some- 
thing to  a  vaudeville  entertainer.  Mar- 
tinettl  and  Sylvester,  "The  Boys  with 
the  Chairs,"  do  their'  share  toward  the 
amusement. 


ves^rdav^th^n  f101*6  ln  evl^nce 

nf,t;l  y  a  usual-  The  opening 
some  o"fTfS  a",  elabor^e  affal?  anl 
"laTm.  Elections  stirred  enthu- 

The  death  of  Edward  Harrigan  re- 
vives the  memory  of  the  songs  for 
which  Dave  Braham  wrote  the  music. 
One  song  drives  out  another,  and  in 
the  great  popularity  of  one  are  the 
seeds  of  its  speedy  death.  Who 
whistles  "Bill  Simmons"  or  "Tam- 
many" today?  Yet  it  was  only  a  little 
while  ago  that  these  ditties  were 
heard  everywhere  and  at  all  hours. 
Dave  Braham's  tunes  were  out  of 
fashion  long  before  the  two  just 
named  were  sung  and  whistled,  but 
in  their  time  they  were  even  more 
popular,  and  the  older  generation  is 
inclined  to  grow  sentimental  think- 
ing of  them.  Dave  Braham's  brother 
John  was  well  known  in  Boston, 
which  was  for  many  years  his  home 
An  experienced  man  of  the  theatre 
he  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
"Pinafore"  In  the  United  States  (at 
the  Boston  Museum)  and  the  firs; 
performances  in  this  city  of  other 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas,  as 
"Patience,"  "Iolanthe,"  "The  Mi- 
kado," "Ruddygore."  "The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard."  He  conducted  "Utopia 
Limited"  and  to  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection "The  Gondoliers";  also 
"Princess  Ida"  when  it  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States.  Another  brother  Har- 1 
ry,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first- 
was  he  not  the  first ?— husband  of  Lil- 
lian Russell.  Dave  was  the  melodist 
of  the  family,  and  his  talent  was  gen- 
uine and  individual. 
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WEDNESDAY,  .TUNE  U,  1011. 


■    n    is    said    that    Mrs.  Constance 
Fauntleroy  Rum  ie.  *ho  died  a  few 
«j,v<  ago  at  Sew  Harmony.  Ind..  was 
the  mother  Of  » onion  s  clubs.  Prob- 
ablv   the  mother  of  American  worn-' 
K   clubs,    for   when  Hcllogabalus 
Tu\e<\    thrri'  was  a  femalo  senate  that 
d«rid'ed  social  matters,  and  even  min- 
gle! m  political  affairs     And  a  sen- 
ate of  men  is  a  club,  often  expensive 
and  exclude,  as  the  Senate  of  the 
■United  States. 


THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  PIPE. 

Anthropologists,  sociologists  and  all  that  are  well  disposed  toward 
Ulan  should  rejoice  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pipe.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  rehabilitation  is  due  to  the  statement  of  M.  Schlossing,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  that  the  combustion  of  tobacco  produces  more 
formaldehyde  in  a  pipe  than  in  a  cigarette,  and  formaldehyde  lessens 
the  evil  activity  of  nicotine.  Men  never  doffed  a  bad  habit  because  they 
weiv  told  it  was  harmful  to  health.  A  man  whose  eyesight  was  growing 
dim  consulted  an  oculist.  The  oculist  ordered  his  patient  to  give  up 
I  smoking  or  he  would  be  blind  in  two  or  three  years.  "What  did  you 
say  to  .that?"  asked  a  friend  of  the  patient.  "I  said,  'Doctor,  I've  seen 
]  most  things.'  "    And  the  man  laughed,  puffed  his  pipe  and  smoked  to 


'    "Jupiter  ;  nd  the  moon  In  conjunc 

tlon  exerted  unusual  strain  upon  the.  hasten  the  end. 
•arth  "    Prof.  Woodworth  gives  this  it  is  said  that  King  George  is  a  pipe  smoker,  and  likes  nothing 

explanation  of  the  recent  earthquakes,  better  of  an  evening  than  to  put  on  his  slippers,  smoke  away  and  read 

So  Jupiter  is-  "V  to  his  old  tricks.  Ir0m  some  improving  book  to  his  beloved  wife.  Possibly  this  encourages 


Ex-Senator  W.  A.  Clark  reloices  ln| 
the  organ  installed  in  his  winter  pal-j 
ac  in' Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  The 
instrument  is  said  to  be  the  largest  | 
chamber  organ  in  the  world.   A  oncej 
prominent    Chicagoan    looking  with] 
admiration  on  his  jewelled  wife  at  a 
ball,  said  to  his  neighbor:    "As  she 
stands  she  cost  me  at  least  $350,000." 
At  an  organ  recital,  ex-Senator  Clark 
can  say:  "She  cost  me  $120,000   as  she 
stands,"  for  to  some  an  organ,  as  a 
clock  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  is    -she,"  not  it.  There 
|  are  two  or  three  excellent  house  or- 
'  gans  in  Boston,  plthough  they  are 
1  not  so  large  or  expensive  as  Senator 
Clark's.    The  organ  in  the  house  of 
the  late  J.    Montgomery    Stears  Is 
beautifully  voiced,  and  Mr.  Sears  in 
his  lifetime  took  great  pleasure  in  it. 
especially    when    it   was  played  bys 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney.   Mr.  Samuel  Carr 
also  has  a  tine  house  organ.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  was  for  many- 
years  the  organist  of  the  New  Old 
South,  serving  the  church  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  love  of  music. 

Mr.  Slezak  tells  a  Vienna  reporter 
that  the  critics  in  the  United  States 
Ere  admirable.  "They  know  their 
(business  and  have  sound  judgment. 
,They  are  mostly  independent  and 
.veil -to-do  persons."  Mr.  Slezak  also 
^tnows  his  business,  and  should 
henceforth  receive  only  kind  atten- 
tion from  the  young  and  old  lions  of 
the  press.  Yes,  they  are  all  well-to- 
do  and  write  only  for  the  love  of  art. 


A  policeman  in  New  York,  getting 
ff  a  trolley  car,  was  knocked  down 
£  ;l  taxitab.  In  Boston  passengers 
rying  to  board  a  trolley  car  are  the 
port  of  taxicabs  and  other  automo- 
»iles.  It  is  as  though  the  chauffeur 
Bid  to  himself:  "Ten  to  one,  she 
von't  make  it.   Not  if  I  can  help  it." 
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the  more  timid  and  conventional  Englishmen  in  smoking  a  pipe  in  public,, 
although  we  doubt  whether  King  George  will  smoke  even  a  briarwood 
pipe  or  a  meerschaum  on  his  way  to  the  coronation.  It  is  said  that  In 
the  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  clubs  members  may  be  seen  boldly  smoking  j 
pipes  at  the  windows.  But  Anglomania  is  not  so  prevalent  or  acute  in 
the  United  States  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  pipe  in  Boston  is  proved  by  the  fact  that! 
pipe  smoking  is  now  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  in  two  or  three 
Boston  clubs  where  it  was  formerly  offensive  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
members.  Some  clubmen  bring  their  pipe  and  tobacco  in  their  pocket.' 
Others  keep  them  ready  for  use  in  the  club.  The  pipes  are  usually  of  j 
briar.  Those  of  clay  are  not  yet  seen,  though  a  church  warden  would 
go  admirably  with  ale  in  pewter.  Nor  is  the  corncob  often  sported,  al- 
though a  writer  recently  characterized  it  as  "the  great  American  pipe." 
The  Virginia  clay  is,  alas,  unknown — the  clay  that  comes  from  the  tide- 
water region,  the  pipe  with  the  brownish-yellowish  bowl,  not  the  white 
pipe  of  Appomattox  county. 

Nor  is  the  meerschaum  often  seen  in  a  club.  To  this  pipe  a  man 
must  devote  his  whole  attention  for  several  years.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  sight  than  that  of  a  college  student  endeavoring  to  color  prop- 
erly his  meerschaum,  smoking  it  with  a  protector,  ready  with  a  piece 
of  chamois  skin,  dreading  injury.  Where,  then,  is  the  enjoyment? 

Not  many  years  ago  the  pipe  room  in  the  University  Club  of  New 
York  was  a  dismal  place,  as  though  it  were  designed  and  fitted  up  to 
show  contempt  for  the  practice.  Possibly  the  house  committee  is  now 
more  liberally.minded,  and  allows  pipe  smoking  in  the  dining  room  except 
immediately  after  breakfast.  In  well-regulated  clubs  smoking  is  not 
allowed  in  the  breakfast  room,  for  to  some  smokers  tobacco  is  without 
relish  until  after  the  noon  meal,  while  to  others  the  breakfast  pipe  Is 
the  sweetest,  sweeter  than  the  waters  of  Gelu'm  sung  by  the  poet. 

That  the  pipe  is  now  in  favor  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  good  cigar  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  a  club  a  pipe 
is  more  homelike.  It  stimulates  good-fellowship.  The  naturally  soli- 
tary become  gregarious.  They  chirp.  The  dull  man  puffs  and  is  silently  j 
wise.  The  confirmed  bore  loses  his  terrors  except  when  he  is  always  j 
begging  a  pipeful.  But  pipe  smoking  in  the  street  is  another  matter. 
We  should  have  no  objection  to  "the  looks  of  the  thing"  were  it  not 
that  young  men  on  their  way  to  the  office  are  generally  awkward  in  their 
treatment  of  the  pipe,  are  so  self-conscious  that  they  assume  an  air  of 
bravado,  and  on  the  whole  appear  singularly  uncomfortable. 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  15,  1911.   


New  York  is  now  mourning  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mendelssohn  Hall  as  a 
room  lor  chamber  concerts  and  other 
concerts  that  should  not  be  given  in 
a    large    auditorium.     Real  estate 
owners  are  indifferent,  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  such  a  hall  except 
from  October  till  May  or  June,  and! 
the  prolits  must  be  made  during  the 
season.    The    passing   of  Chickering 
Hall  in  Boston  as  a  room  for  concerts 
is    regretted  by  managers.  Steinert 
Hall    with    its    remarkable  acoustic 
properties  is  an  ideal  hall  lor  a  sing- 
er, pianist,  violinist;  it  is  well  venti- 
lated; it  is  comfortable  and  attrac-i 
tive:  but  the  audience  is  necessarily1 
small.    Jordan  Hall  is  excellent  tor 
orchestral  and  choral  concerts  and 
pianists   are   favorably   fteard  there, 
but  chamber  clubs  for  some  reason! 
or   other    are    not   wholly   satisfied,  j 
There  are  other  halls  not  so  desirable, 
for  concert   as   for  other  purposes. 
When  Symphony  Hall  was  planned, 
it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Gericke,  .then 
conductor    of    tho  Boston  Symphonv 
Orchestra,   that  the  building  shouli 
contain  a  smaller  room  for  chamber 
concerts,    and    there     was  serious 
thought  of  this  construction.  Thcf 
were  outs  in  Chickering  Hall  as  a 
■  room  for  Concerts,  but  the  room  wa  = 
about  the  right  size  and  most  con-i 
veniently  siluatedv 

—   I 

Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins  thinks  that 
the  singing  of  songs  will  drive  the  de- 
sire to  drink  out  of  the  soul  of  man. 
Unfortunately  song  and  the  love  of 
wine,  malt  liquors  and  strong  waters 
have  been  associated  for  centuries. 
The  proverbs  of  all  nations  bear  tes- 
timony. Did  not  the  Psalmist  cry  out 
in  his  humiliation:  "I  was  the  song  I 
o'  the  drunkards"?  (Psalms  Ixix.,  12.)  \ 
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Many  will  hear  with  pleasure  the| 
news  that  Miss  Bernice  Fisher  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  will  appear  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  next 
spring.  Last  season  Miss  Fisher 
showed  not  only  vocal  skill  but  un- 
usual dramatic  talent.  She  took  minor, 
parts  and  gave  them  distinction. 
When  she  was  called  on  to  take  more 
important  parts  at  short  notice,  she 
surprised  even  her  admirers.  Her  Mi- 
caela  in  "Carmen"  was  charming  in 
every  respect.  For  once  there  was 
the  impersonation  of  the  country  girl, 
simple,  trustful,  affectionate.  Voice, 
face,  figure  and  art  here  found  ap- 
propriate and  full  expression. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  LITTLE  BILL. 


Mr.  John  A.  Johnson  does  not  go 
to  London  merely  from  vulgar  curi- 
osity.   What  is  a  coronation  to  onej 
that  wears  the  crown  of  crowns?  His! 
real  purpose  in  going  is  "to  show 
folks  that  a  black  man  knows  how 
to  dress  and  be  a  gent,  too!"    No  one 
doubts  Mr.   Johnson's  ability   to  do 
this,  and  no  one.  at  least,   will  be 
bold  enough  to  dispute  it. 
The  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes  who  was 
!  shot  at  by  two  young  women  was  a 
I  Yale  man,  class  of  '74.  He  was  rather 
prominent  in  his  class,  and  at  a  time 
when    all    undergraduates    had  dis- 
paraging nicknames,  his  was  "Pre- 
varicating Stokes." 


1 1 


It 


-V  sister  of  Mary  Garden  has  been! 
sued  for  divorce.  She  should  have 
followed  the  example  of  her  famous 
Bister,  or  at  least  pondered  her  views 
on  matrimony.  Mary  has  not  been 
shy  in  expressing  them.  | 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  speaking  of 
Garibaldi  festivals,  reminds  his  read- 
ers that  the  shirt  waist  or  blouse  was 
first  known  in  England  as  a  Garibaldi 
and  was  then  red.  The  shirt  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  blouse,  but  the  Gari- 
baldi biscuit,  square  with  a  layer  ofj 
currants  in  the  centre,  is  still  sold  by 
grocers  and  is  dear  to  schoolboys  who 
call  it  the  "Jerry  Bald  Eye."  Was  the 
Jackson  ball  that  distended  so  many 
American  boys'  cheeks  in  the  '60"s 
matured  after  the  hero  of  New  Orleans? 


Dr  Hamdtton  Biggar.  welcoming  the  Ohio  branch  of  Nattonal 
Medical  Association,  spoke  a  kind  word  for  poor  patients.  The  rich 
!  often  sc.n«the  doctor's  bill  closely  in  search  of  possible  overcharges 
but  the  poor  man  rarely  protests.  The  worthy  poor  man  pays  to  the  best 
J  l£\5S»  and  gives  the  doctor  his  heartfelt  thanks.  Many  rich 
%SoL ftSSS  Joney.at  you  and  forget  the  debt  with  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  cash.  Br;t  there  is  something  more  than  mere  money  payment, 
there's  a  pavmenttthat  comes  from  the  heart.' 

I    nhv.M.ns  .would  only  aocent  with  tear*  of  ,-ecogn.Uon  paymen 
that  "me.  from  U.  hear.  .nstead  o,  .ho  pochetl     And  s      «.  that 

$500,000  to  anyone  who  cam  give  him  a  new,  practical  stomach  with 
digestive  apparatus  in  working  order  bill  closely  is  i 

c,e  re«o„  ^S^^^SSSmSS  *  " 

Dr.  Thomas  Dlmsda.e  (or  vacdnatins  Catherine  II  ... £ 
calved  about  S60.000  l»  cash,  a  pension  *  !~r„i.  named  the 

£  mere  Tjff*£«~ZZX$SZ  and  educated  h,m  at 
first  Russian  child  who  «as  vaccinaieu 

the  public  expense.  ,   the  name  sounds  like 

TH.  T.-,r  nf  Russia  once  pa  d  Prof.  Zacharlne — tne  name  sou 
.  jSSffZ  a  cool  tar  remedy  against  sleeplessnj , 

W.tt.MO  for  the  ^^»^p^^^^*S- 
geon  ^^^^^^^t^^t  Stance,  gob.ee* 
and  received  *  >  0 ' 0  0  0 '  ™  ?S\^e Cooper  earned  $30,000  In  a  week  for 
oblige'.    But  years  ago  Sit  Astlej  Co  ope  o{  pr)nce 

performing  .Ixjra^   « nd    ^     o     ™n.  ^ 
Esterhazy.  received  *-o,00«>.    a  pny  enormous  wealth  of 

stances  in  the  history  of  his  P^^^H^^;"6 [*™L  thrown  away 
many  captains  of  industry,  seeing  ^lh^°^met  wottJd  be  more 
them,  realizing  the  extravagance  o*  ^  tollyjn*.   nt  hi,  skill. 
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than  mortal  if  he  oid  not  charge  rou 
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The  question,  When  does  a  pig  be- 
come a  hog?  excited  lively  discussion 
in   the  Circuit  Court  at  Booneville, 
Ind.  In  Boston  it  is  easily  answered. 
It  is  when  a  man  or  woman  in  an  I 
end  seat  refuses  to  slide  along  andj 
compels  a  woman  or  old  man  with  al 
bag  or  bundle  to  go  by  him.  ( 

IC^LC   /$  /?// 

!  Season  at  Tremont. 

I  Last  night  ended  the  regular  dramatic 
season  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  and  now 
the  house  will  remain  dark  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Under  the  direction  of 
Manager  John  B.  Schoeffel  the  season 
has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  with 
long  runs  and  plays  new  to  the  Boston 
stage.  The  summary  of  the  year  will  be 
found  as  follows. 

Sept.  5— "The  Aviator,"  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, first  time  in  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Sept.  19— John  Barrymore,  in  •'The  For- 
tune Hunter."  by  WInchell  Smith,  first  time  In 
Boston,  11  weeks.  I 

Dee.  5— Christie  MacDonald.  In  "The  Springl 
Maid,"  by  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B.  Smith.  1 
from  the  original,  by  A.  M.  WJllmer  and  J. 
Jnlius  Wilhelm.  music  by  Heinrlch  Reinbard,] 
first  time  in  Boston,  three  weeks.   1 

Dec.  26 — Carter  de  Haven,  in  "The  Girl  inl 
the  Taxi,"  one  week.  '  ,,] 

Jan.  2— Edmund  Breese,  in  "The  Scarecrow, 
by  Percy  Mackaye.  first  time  in  Boston.  on<j 

Jan.  9— "The  Follies  of  1910,"  first  time  lrj 

Boston,  eight  weeks.  mtiL,  ] 

March  4— Margaret  Anelin.  tn  "Green  Stock  i 
lngs,"  bv  A.   E.   Mason  and  George  Fleming 
first  time  in  Boston,  four  weeks.    March  2+  L 
special    matinee    of    "Hlppolytus,"   by   Join  I 
Ward  Howe,  first  time  on  any  stage.  I 

April  8— Richard  Carle,  in  "Jumping  Juol  ] 
ter."  by  Sidney  Rosenfeld  and  Richard  carle  ( 
first  time  In  Boston,  six  weeks.  i 

May  13 — "A  Country  Girl."  by  James  x 
Tanner  and  Lionel  Monckton,  two  weeks. 

May  29 — Valeska  Suratt,  in  "The  Red  Rose.  I 
by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Robert  B.  Smith,  muel  i 
by  Robert  Hood  Bowers,  first  time  In  Boston  I 
three  weeks. 

THE  ARROW  MAKER.  A  DRAMA  itfl 
THREE  ACTS.    By  Mary  Austin)  | 
New  York:  Duftield  &  Co. 
The    play    was    produced    at  th^l 
New     Theatre,    Feb.    27.    1911.  wh«d| 
the    chief     parts     were  taken>MI 


a 

•aged  and  expfosW^*5nglisliinan  still  uses  the  Times  ag'? 

wastepipe  for  his  rage.  Not  long  ago  "Senior"  protested  against  the 
habit  of  his  family  doctor:  the  sending  every  six  months  a  bill  "for 
professional  attendance"  and  not  an  itemized  account.  (Why  did  not 
"Senior"  reason  with  the  doctor  in  private,  for  the  physician  perhaps 
does  not  read  the  Times?)  "Senior"  also  growled  at  the  persistent  and 
rapid  growth  of  medical  charges.  He  remembers  Mr.  Gladstone  saying 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  charges  were  becoming  "so  excessive  as 
to  approach  the  verge  of  scandal."  This  is  all  wrong,  roars  "Senior"; 
charges  should  be  moderate  and  the  bill  should  be  itemized;  then  it  will 
he  promptly  and  cheerfully  paW. 

It  is  in  medicine  as  in  the  other  professions.  There  are  the  gener- 
ous and  benevolent;  there  are  the  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  rich  patient 
should  not  be  necessarily  a  prey;  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances 
should  not  expect  to  escape  without  a  reasonable  bill.  There  are  many 
poor  men  and  women  in  Boston  who  bless  the  name  of  a  physician  or 
Burgeon;  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  who  are  more  inclined  to  curse. 
There  should  be  a  sliding  scale:  no  physician  should  charge  a  visiting 
servant  girl  the  fee  her  mistress  would  expect  to  pay. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  16,  1911. 


TO  PROMOTE  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS 


There  is  a  club  in  Yorkville  called  the  Silver  Heel  Club.  The  super- 
intendent of  an  apartment  house  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  com- 
plained in  court  that  the  members  of  this  club  annoyed  the  dwellers  in 
flats.  The  more  fortunate  who  live  in  their  own  houses  near  by  made 
similar  complaint.  The  club  members  were  accused  of  sitting  at  open 
«vindows  and  whistling  at  young  women  passing  by;  of  singing,  playing 
he  piano,  and  frequently  shouting  so  they  could  be  heard  a  block  away. 
Dne  of  the  neighbors  testified  that  his  three-year-old  daughter  died  of 
leart  trouble,  as  he  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  exercises  in  the  club- 
louse. 

Id  the  newspapers  a  bridegroom  or  an  embezzler  always  belong  to 
'exclusive  clubs,"  although  the  membership  of  one  may  be  over  2500; 
jut  the  Silver  Heel  Club  is  really  exclusive :  it  contains  only  twenty-five 
riembers.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Tietelbaum,  appeared  in  court.  He  said 
he  object  of  the  club  was  to  promote  social  happiness.  Inasmuch  as 
here  are  various  definitions  of  happiness,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Tietelbaum  that  the  Silver  Heels  play  cards  "to  pass  time,"  sing,  and  use 
f.he  piano  up  to  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Here  is  a  club  that  is  without  a  pompous  or  hypocritical  charter, 
jrhere  is  no  pretence  of  encouraging  literature,  reforming  social  evils,  up- 
lifting business,  politics,  the  theatre,  or  the  morals  of  the  community. 
The  members  meet  to  have  a  good  time,  "to  pass  time."    Thus  they  re- 
spond to'the  best  definition  of  a  club:  an  implement  to  kill  time. 

These  young  men  are  charged  with  sitting  at  open  windows  and 
vhistling  at  women.    This  is  better  than  sitting  with  the  windows  shut, 
tor  the  reproach  made  against  many  writers,  thinkers,  moralists,  is 
'  hat  they  view  life  through  a  club  window  and  therefore  write  or  act 
pvithout  true  sympathy,  without  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  condition  of 
nimanity.    The  Silver  Heels  are  eminently  human.    Their  expression  of 
ippreciation,  sympathy,  admiration  by  whistling  may  not  be  applauded, 
put  it  is  sincere.    Or  possibly  the  women  going  by  prescribe  to  them- 
Bielves  too  preposterously  and  the  clubmen  whistle  only  for  want  of 
nought. 

Their  idea  of  social  happiness  may  seem  primitive  to  some  who  do 
lot  realize  that  to  the  great  majority  of  the  race  happiness  consists  in 
naking  a  loud  noise.  This  is  seen  at  a  ball  game,  a  political  convention, 
ll in  afternoon  tea.  If  "heaTty  applause"  were  forbidden  at  theatre  and 
fljpera  house,  audiences  would  not  be  half  so  large.  Did  not  Emerson 
peak  of  noisy  squeals  of  joy?  Perhaps  poor  mortals  are  boisterous  that 
hey  may  not  hear  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  Lean  Man  with  the 
Scythe;  that  they  may  have  no  time  to  ponder  the  eternaliproblems. 

To  each  one  of  the  Silver  Heels  his  fellow-members  are  "clubable." 
rhere  are  clubs  in  which  this  recommendation  of  a  candidate  for  mem- 
bership at  once  prejudices  the  Elections  Committee  against  him;  for  the 
.voi  d  is  used  when  there  is  nothing  specifically  favorable  to  be  said.  But 
n  chis  Yorkville  club  the  members  apparently  all  scream  together  and 
would  accept  "a  clubable  person"  in  case  of  a  death  or  a  resignation. 
They  have  solved  the  question  of  social  happiness.  The  magistrate  ad- 
ourned  the  case  to  July  7,  "to  see  if  the  club  could  not  come  to  some 
pacific  agreement  with  the  neighbors."  The  best  solution  woufld  be  to 
extend  the  membership  and  take  in  the  objectors,  so  that  all  the  evening 
5tars  could  sing  together  and  the  sons  of  Yorkville  shout  for  joy. 


Eith  Wynne  Matthlson,  Leah  BateJ 
n  n-Hunter,  Frank  Gillmore  and  Ben 
Jinson.    It  was  then  said  that  thi 
p.y  lacked  dramatic  interest.  This; 
v  uld  be  the  conclusion  drawn  by  anjlj 
o;  reading  the  printed  scenes.  Misj 
.astin  contributes  a  preface  in  which 
s;  says  that  the  greatest  difficulty1, 
:1  writing  an  Indian  play  is  the  exn 
tusive  misinformation  about  Indiana 
"ny  real  aboriginal  of  my  acquaint-} 
'lape  resembles  his  prototype  in  tha 
pblic  mind  about  as  much  as  he  does; 
.  t';    high-nosed,    wooden    sign    of  a 
t>acco    store,   the    fact  being  that! 
'along    the    58    liguistic    groups  ofi 
^>ierican  aboriginals,  customs,  traits! 
aid  beliefs  differ  as  greatly  as  among 
tet.vs  and  Sicilians."  ' 
'[  tn  this  play  Miss  Austin  has  aU 
tinted  the  explication  of  a  primitive 
'a  itude  toward  a  human  type  com-* 
Un  to  all  conditions  of  society.  Tha 
"^isera,    the    heroine,    is    simply  a 
^jnlus   who    happend   to   become  a 
diclne  woman.    The  question  In  tha 
ima  is  how  the  tribe  to  which  she 
ongs  shall  work  her  to  its  best  ad- 
itage.    If  this  drama  be  read  profit, 
ly,  Miss.  Austin  ininka,  the  story, 
(jth  its  lessons,  should  be  applied  to 
le  present  social  awakening  to  tha! 
ste,  the  enormous  and  stupid  waste 
the  gifts  of  women."    All  this  la 
>derately  Interesting,  but  it  i8  not 


|  dramatic  in  the  present  instance,  anoj 
I  it  is  not  surprising  that  "The  Arrow! 
Maker"  failed  as  a  stage'  play,  exeepl 
as  a  spectacle.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Misa  Matthlson  in  character. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 


Mr.  Russell,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  makes 
the  'announcement  that  operas  of  the 
French  school,  especially  the  modern 
and  ultra-modern,  will  be  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  next  season.  To 
insure  noteworthy  performances  he 
has  engaged  competent  French  sing- 
ers, a  French  stage  manager  and  a 
French  prompter.  M.  Carre  of  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  has  put  at  his 
disposal  the  mise-en-scene  of  that 
famous  theatre. 

This  announcement  is  welcome] 
news.  Some  years  ago  when  Gounod's 
favorite  opera,  was  constantly  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  happily  suggested  that  the 
name  of  the  house  should  be  changed 
to  the  "Faust-spielhaus."  So  great  is 
the  influence  of  the  Rlcordis,  pub- 
lishers in   Milan,    that  some  feared 


lest  the  Boston  Opera  House  anight 
be  known  as  the  "Puccini  The-'-.tre." 

Though  certain  operas  of  Verdi  are 
among  the  noblest  works  of  the  lyric 
stage;  though  certain  operas  by 
Puccini  are  entertaining  and  brill- 
iant; it  Is  not  good  for  an  opera  house 
or  a  community  when  they  dominate 
the  stage.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Me- 
tropolitan the  repertory  will  include 
chiefly  Italian  and  German  operas, 
and  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  French  school.  This  is  illiberal 
and  unwise.  Is  the  success  of  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  as  a  producer  of 
French  opera,  so  quickly  forgotten? 

There  is  no  opera  that  will  bear 
constant  repetition.  "La  Boheme"  is 
charming,  but  there  are  equally  de- 
lightful French  operas  that  deserved 
to  be  better  known  or  introduced.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a.  "Pelleastre" 
and  condemn  everything  that  pre- 
ceded Debussy's  music  to  the  drama 
!  of  Maeterlinck.  There  should  be 
room  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House  for  Gounod,  the  com- 
poser of  other  operas  than  "Faust," 
as  well  as  Debussy;  for  Thomas  and 
Massenet  as  well  as  Laparra  and  Au- 
ber^Some  of  Auber's  operas  might 
well  be  revived,  and  there  are  works 
by  Bruneau,  Reyer,  Saint-Saens,  that 
are  surely  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  Saint-Saens  is  not  known  in  Paris 
solely  by  his  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
which  will  open  the  season  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

There  are  other  works  that  should 
be  produced  on  this  stage.  No  reper- 
tory is  of  the  first  rank  until  it  in- 
cludes "Don  Giovanni"  and  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,"  immortal  Italian  operas 
written  by  an  Austrian.  We  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  see  these  master- 
pieces added  to  the  repertory,  and 
then  possibly  at  least  one  of  the  lyric 
tragedies  of  Gluck. 

Thus  is  Mr.  Russell  fulfilling  prom- 
ises. The  Boston  Opera  House  should 
be  the  home  of  opera  without  regard 
to  nationality  of  composer,  without 
prejudice  for  or  against  a  school. 
Opera  is  an  art  of  Italian  invention, 
but  rmfsicians  of  other  countries  have 
reshaped  it.  To  ignore  the  French 
or  the  German  composers,  or  the 
composer  of  any  country  who  creates 
something  noble  or  beautiful,  would 
be  a  blunder.  Mr.  Russell  is  too 
much  enamored  of  his  art  and  too 
shrewd  a  manager  not  to  recognize 
the  imperative  claims  of  the  French 
i  school,  ancient,  modern  and  ultra- 
modern. 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  . 

A  Fine  ^et  us  how  praise 

n,j  !•  i      famous  men' 

Old  English  T    .  '  , 

&  the  London  Chron. 

Gentleman  i,  ie,  discussing  the 

question,  when  oysters  should  be  eaten, 
revives  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
Henry  Hastings,  second  son  of  the  Earl 
I of  Huntington,  who  ate  them  twice  "a 
day  throughout  the  year  The  Chronicle 
also  mentions  the  fact  that  his  great 
hall  was  strewn  with  marrow  bones  and 
full  of  hawks-  perches,  hounds,  spaniels 
and  terriers;  that  he  died  in  1659.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  said  about  this  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  who  did  not 
know 

Those  font-  sad  months  wherein  is  mute 
that  one  mysterious  letter  that  uus  uower 
lo  call  the  oyster  from  tbe  vasty  deep. 
Mr.  William  Gilpin— was  he  of  John's 
family?— gives  a  pen  portrait  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  whose  clothes  were  always 
of  green  cloth.  Let  us  gaze  on  his  linea- 
ments as  an  eater  and  drinker.  "His 
oister  table"  (for  thus  Gilpin  spells  the 
word  and  if  he  had  been  living  in  Corn- 
wall he  would  have  preferred  "estren") 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  in  constant  Use  twice  a  dav, 
all  the  year  round:  for  he  never  faile  i 
to  eat  oisters  both  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per; with  which  the  neighboring  town 
of  Pool  supplied  him."  In  the  house 
there  was  an  old  chapel,  which  had 
been  long  disused  for  devotion,  "but  in 
the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef, 
a  venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon! 
jor  a  great  apple  pye,  with  thick  crus^ 
well  baked.  His  table  cost  him  noi 
much,  tho'  It  was  good  to  eat  at  His 
sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and  mut- 
ton; except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had 
the  best  of  fish.  He  never  wanted  'a 
London  pudding,  and  he  alwavs  sang  (t 
in  with  'My  part  lies  therein— a.'  He 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals; 
put  syrup  of  gilly-flowers  into  his  sack 
and  had  always  a  tun-glass  of  smali 
beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often 
stirred  about  with  rosemary."  On 
tables  in  his  parlor  were  hawks'  hoods; 
the  old  hats  mentioned;  backgammon 
boards,  dice,  cards  and  store  of  tobacc:> 


pipes.  There  was  a  closet  where  stooj 
bottles  of  strong  beer  and  wine,  "which 
never  came  out  but  In  single  glasses, 
which  was  the  rule  of  the  house,  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  permitted 
others  to  exceed." 

Mr.  Hastings  lived  to  be  a  hundred, 
and  never  lost  his  eyesight,  nor  used 
spectacles.  "He  got  on  horseback  with- 
out help,  and  rode  to  the  death  of  th; 
[Stag  till  he  was  past  fourscore." 

Famous  Who   would   not  like 

Ovster     t0    have    tasted  Mr- 

"  Hastings's    apple  pie' 

Eaters    "Thick       crust,  well 
baked."    Edward  FitzGerald  disliked 
the  sight  of  people    enjoying  their 
food,  and  once  after  a  man  had  drunk 
a  glass  of  wine  and  gone  out  of  the 
room,  he  said:    "Did  you  notice  how 
ne  took  up  his  glass?    l  am  sure  ho 
likes  It.    Bah!"    And  the  close  friend 
of  Omar  the  Tentmaker  lived  princi- 
pally   on    apples,     pears    and  other 
fruits,   with  cheese,    milk  puddings 
now  and  then,  and  on  festival  occa- 
sions   he   added   a   turnip.     This  man 
who  sang  the  praise  of  wine  would 
only  join  with  zest  In  one  social  meal- 
tea,  plain  tea,  with  bread  and  butter 
One  of  the  innocent  Joys  of  life,  how- 
ever, is  to  talk  about  good  things  to  eat. 
The  most  temperate  are  the  most  ex- 
travagant in  verbal  debauch.    Was  Mr. 
Hastings'  pie  of  the  deep  kind,  baked 
in  a  nappy,  without  a  bottom  crust,  and 
with  a  teacup  in  the  middle  as  a  regu- 
lator of  juice?    And  was  the  assiduity 
displayed  in  eating  oysters  the  secret  of 
his  lusty  old  age?    How  many  did  he 
eat?  Thte  Emperor  Vitellius,  "the  beast- 
ly  Vitellius,"    as  Gibbon  characterizes 
Mm,  Is  said  to  have  eaten  oysters  nearly 
all  day  long,  but  he  perished  violently 
at  the  age  of  57.    The  Emperor  Trajan 
received  oysters  in  Parthia  at  a  distance 
of  many  days'  journey  from  the  sea. 
The  Romans  were  great  oyster  eaters, 
and  could  recognize  from  the  shell  in 
what  river,   marsh  or  mud  the  oyster 
was  raised.    Seneca  ate  several  hundred 
every  week,  yet  wrote  against  them,  as 
Cicero,   saying  he   was  fond   of  them 
added  that  he  could  get  along  very  well 
without  them.    How  much  more  honest 
was   Henry   Mach.in,   citizen   and  mer- 
chant tailor  of  London,  who  made  this 
entry  in  his  diary:    "On  the  30th  Julv, 
1557,  himself.  Master  Dave  Gyttons"— lie 
named  others  in  the  company — "did  ett 
alff  a  bushel  of  owsters  in  Anchur-lane 
at  Master  Smyth  and  Master  Gyttons' 
seller,    a-pone    hoghedes,    and  candyll 
lyght,   and   onyons,   and  red   alle,  and 
clarett  alle  and  muskadylle  fre  cope,  at 
VIII  In  the  mornying."    And  at  a  feast 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1622,  there 
was  roast  mutton  with  oysters  in  the 
first  course  and  in  the  second,  "bovled 
oysters,   dicto   broiled,   oyster  pie,  "and 
pickled  oysters."   And  so  we  come  down' 
to  the  French  of  about  a  century  ago 
who  ate  12   dozen  for  a  relish  before  ! 
dinner;  to  Dr.  Croy,  w^ho  ate  two  dozen  I 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  at-  | 
tributed  to  them  his  vigorous  old  age ;  I 
to  that  great  advocate  G.  T.  Jenks,  "the 
Cicero    of    the    Brooklyn    bar,"  who 
thought  nothing  of  100  on  the  shell  be- 
fore attacking  his  dinner. 


Distressing      Kere    are    notes  for 

Domestic  Mr;  Hefimer,  Johnson's 

colossal   work — for  the 
Scenes  volume,   or  one   of  the 
volumes,  on  the  domestic  relations. 

In  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  a  woman,  "24 
years  old  and  good-looking,"  was 
fined  as  a  common  scold,  because  she 
objected  to  ne*ghbois  calling  her  hus- 
band "a  skinny  runt."  Now  the  word 
"runt"  is  a  good  old  English  word  and 
not  necessarily  an  abusive  epithet. 
The  dictionary  in  its  wisdom  defines 
a  runt  as  the  smallest  and  weakest 
animal  of  a  litter,  birth,  or  flock;  any 
(stunted  animal;  but  in  Yorkshire  a 
runt  is  a  person  of  a  strong  though 
low  stature.  In  Lincolnshire  "runty" 
means  bad  tempered,  obstinate.  It 
was  probably  the  combination,  "skin- 
ny   runt"   t^-'    *rr"r    •:   rb»   wife  jn 

Atlantic  City.  What  would  she  have 
done  had  the  neighbors  called  her 
husband  a  "fat  slob"?  This  woman, 
for  defending  her  husband  and  telling 
the  neighbors  what  she  thought  of 
them,  or  possibly  characterizing  Mr. 
X  and  Mr.  Y  in  terms  that  did  not 
please  their  respective  wives,  was 
haled  into  court  and  fined  $40;  fined 
for  her  loyalty  to  the  oath  she  had 
taken  to  love  and  honor  the  man  of 
her  choice.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
secretly  she  agreed  with  her  neigh- 
bors and  had  endeavored  to  fatten  her 
spouse.  Even  if  he  were  a  poor  thing, 
he  was  her  own.  And  this  is  New 
Jersey  justice!  The  wife  deserves  a 
statue  in  the  public  place.  In  the  old 
days  there  was  the  ducking  stool  for 
"common  scolds";  there  was  also  the 
cucking  stool,  a  more  ignominious 
punishment;  there  was  the  brank,  or 
scold's  bridle.  No  doubt  there  were 
men  among  the  punishers  who  were 
as  guilty  of  the  charge.  Famous  men 
have  been  common  scolds,  scolders  of 
women,  as  Juvenal,  Tertulllan,  John 
Knox,  and  was  there  ever  a  woman  i 
that  scolded  as  violently  and  volubly 
and  constantly  as  Thomas  Carlj-le?  | 
Mr.  Bedleski  of  Swoyersville,  Pa.,  soldi 
I  his  wife  for  $25  to  a  boarder,  possibly  | 
!  the  star  boarder  in  his  house.    He  sold. 


her  at  auction  n"d  Mr.  Krokoss  was', 
the  hlKhest  bld'doi  "Mrs.  Bedleskl  had 
listened    to  wltl1   an  amused 

smile   and  wh.n  Krokoss  attempted  to 
assume  the  part  of  her  lord  and  ma*ter 
she   kn.H-kfl    him   senseless  with  Hue 
handle  of  mine  pick."    Then  she  went 
to  the  Justice  anJ  had  her  husband  ar- 
retted on  tho  charge  of  desertion.  The 
Justice  fined  -Mr.   Ho.lleskl,   made  him 
apologise  to  his  -rife,  and  return  the 
money  to  the  boarder.    Possibly  Mrs. 
BcdlesM   was  piqued  because  she  did 
not  bring  ah  Ighrr  price,  and  the  board- 
er-   with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
Krokoss.    will    :are    poorly.     Yet.  as 
prices  go  in  Kngland.  $25  was  a  high 
Old      Mr    .Tosoph    Thompson.    In  1S.12. 
sold  his  Mary  Anno  for  20  shillings  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog.    She  had  qualifi- 
cations which   he  named  at  the  sale: 
"^he  can  read  novels  and  milk  cows: 
she  cannot  make  rum.  gin  or  whiskey, 
but  she  Is  a  good  Judge  of  the  quality 
from  In..,-  experi-.-n.-e  in  tasting  them." 
In  1S15  a  man  at  Pontefract  knocked 
down   his   wife  for   11    shillings.  Mr 
Brouchet.  in  1S20.  sold  his  for  5-  But 
In  1ST"    a  woman,  sold  by  her  husband 
for   £1"!    went    home  with   the  buyer, 
survived  him  and  her  seller  then  mar- 
ried her  again.    She  was  probably  worth 
the  price. 


enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Paine  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  In  1792.  when  he  de- 
livered an  English  poem;  that  ho  be- 
came  «  clerk  to  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Boston,  but  grew  interested  In  the 
drama,   left  his  employer  and  started 

vIS?"  that  he  sold  this  newspaper  In 
Rafter  two  years  and  was  appointed 
••Master  of  Ceremonies"  In  a  thea  ire 
i  .  salary  sufficient  for  a  consid- 
erable support;  that  he  studied  law 
andwas  admitted  a ^r.ct t.one, -In ,1802. 
,1,..  he.  died  when  he  was  3S  years  om. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  his 
p^ms-not  even  with  his  famous  po- 
litical song.  "Adams  and 
Phi    Beta   Kappa   poem.   "The  Ruling 
fill  i.otnnras  to  a  Youn 

K  a°rBahmboSotaranr  Accidentally 
Torn."  beginning 

Tim  female  FmoUln's  manic  wand. 
"oilv'S-rSclptre.  sweet  Bamboo! 
v.'e  are  concerned  with  Mr.  Paine  as 
a  dramatic  critic. 


The  Playhouses    Mr-    »™  **** 

Master   of  Ceremo- 
VS.  nie£  m  tne  new  the- 

the  Law 


Dr.  Cabot 
and 


Dr.  Richard  C.  Ca-i 
bot.  In  his  definition 
of  a  drunkard,  spoke 
Quotations  of  those  who  drink 
whiSkey,  beer  and  gin.  He  said  noth- 
ing about  rum,  specific  or  generic;  he 
did  not  differentiate  between  New  Eng- 
land. Santa  Cruz.  Jamaica.  This  Is  to 
be  regretted,  and  yet  some  may  argue 
that,  inasmuch  as  rum  is  not  named  as 
a  first  aid  to  immoderate  thirst,  it  is. 
therefore,  harmless,  whether  it  be  old 
1  Medford  or  pineapple,  whether  it  be 
;  taken  hot  and  with  butter,  hot  and 
1  drunk  from  a  saucepan,  as  when  Mr. 
|  Daniel  Quilp  gave  it  to  Mr.  Sampson 
I  Brass  or  with  coid  water  as  recom- 
i  mended  bv  Dr.  Maginn.    There  is.  un. 

fortunately,   the  old  association  with 
!  the  demon.    Rum  does  not  go  with  ev- 
erything.   Thus.  Mr.  John  R.  Philpots, 
|  in  his  invaluable  work,  "Oysters"  (in 
two    volumes,    London    and  Leicester, 
1S30)   quotes  approvingly  a  writer  who 
'names  any  sound,  rale  ale  or  porter, 
li"ht  wines  as  Chablis.  sauterne.  Mos- 
I  seaux    Marsault.   Modoc,   still  cham- 
I  pa -ne'  Moselle,  any  light  Rhenish  wine, 
j  and  failing  these  Madeira  or  sherry  as 
an  '  accompaniment    to   oysters.  Thej 
enhance  the  taste  and  assist  digestion. 
I  Among  spirits   good  English  gm,  genu- 
I  Ine  Schiedam.'  or  Irish  or  Scotch  whis- 
key are  named  as  admissible;   but  rum 
or  brandy  will  surely  make  the  oysters 
Indigestible  and  liqueurs  are  wholly  out 
of  place.    Dr.  Cabot  says  that  those 
I  who  exceed  three  whiskeys  dally,  or 
I  eight  glasses  of  beer,  or  more  than  two 
'  drinks  of  gin,  are  excessive  users  of  a.1- 1 
cohol    Will  he  not  kindly  give  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  prec'se  amount  of  rum 
that  can  be  consumed  daily  without  In- 
jury to  liver  and  kidneys,  in  case  these 
organs  are  not  nickel-plated?  , 
A   school    girl   in   Dighton  was   dis- ; 
missed  because  she  could  not  commit  to  j 
memorv  44  lines  of  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a 
Countrv  Churchyard."    The  punishment 
was  unreasonable.    There  are  many  well 
versed  in  literature,  incessant  readers, 
who  cannot  repeat  correctly  a  dozen 
lines  of  anv  familiar  poem.    Hazlitt,  who 
was"  reproached  by  De  Quincey  for  his 
habit    of    quotation    when    writing  an 
es«ay    was  notorious  for  misquotation. 
Accurate  quotation  like  spelling  is  a  gift. 
There  are  men  who  can  recite  page  after 
page  but  cannot  talk  intelligently  about 
what  thev  recite,  nor  have  they  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  prose  or  poetry  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  lovers  of  the 
best  authors,  who  see  in  their  mind  the 
printed  sentence,  but  cannot  repeat  it  : 
vet  by  a  curious  twist  of  memory,  they 
can  recite  a  hundred  limericks,  which 
I  were  told  to  theVn  in  schooldays,  which 
they  never  saw  in  print;  nor  can  they 
dismiss  them  from  their  mind.  These 
limericks  often  occur  to  them  on  the 
'  most  incongruous  occasions. 


•»»  »>o     Mi     Paine  excelled  at 

Mr.  Paine  s  ^    ^   m  Latln  and 

Early  Greek.  English  grammar 
Life  and  rhetoric,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  ;ime  to  natural  phil- 
osophy and  "el.^.i.t  literature."  At 
one  of  the  class  exhibitions  he  delivered 
an  oration  written  in  Greek  without  any 
preparatory  sketch  in  English.  He  was 
favorably  known  in  college  as  a  poet. 
He  was  esteemed  for  his  varied  knowl- 
edze  lively  wit.  vigorous  imagination. 

He  became  interested  in  the  theatre  In 

-The  law  of  this  state  against  theatri 
cal  exhibitions  had  never  been  repealed 
but  a  small  company  of  actors  had  con 
trived  to  evade  it:  a  temporary  theatre 
was  erected  in  Board  Alley. 

And  Plavs  their  heathen  names  forsook. 
And  those  of  "Moral  Lectures"  took. 
"The  law  was  abrogated;  and  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1793.  a Marge _and 
elegant  brick  theatre  was  erected  in 
Federal  street."  „       .  . 

The  proprietors  offered  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  prologue  to  be  read  at  the 
opening.  There  were  20  competitors,  but 
Air  Paine's  prologue  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  Judges  for  the  firs, prize 
It  was  spoken  by  C.  Powell  in  the  char- 
acter of  Apollo.  Mr.  Prentiss  said  of 
if  "This  prologue,  as  first  printed  con- 
tained some  bombast,  and  several  inac- 
curacies- yet  a  greater  volume  of  poetic 
mind  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  embodied 
Tn  the  same  compass.  In  conceiving 
greatly.  Mr.  Paine  sometimes  conceived 
extravagantly  or  obscurely."  And  Mr. 
Prentiss  quoted  a  passage  he  considered 
extravagant,  "although  supported  b>  the 
authority  of  an  Augustan  poet.  in  ,ne 
Tsl  draught  there  were  lines  making 
\ polio  swear  by  Shakespeare,  as  the 
'rainbow,  that  htere  should  be  no  second 
deluge  of  dramatic  dulness. 

\  company  of  comedians  arrnved  from 
England,  and  the  theatre  was  opened. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  Baker  and  his 
wife  and  their  daughter,   Miss  Eliza, 
Then  aged  about  16;  "young  handsome 
amiable   and  intelligent, 
viewed  with  indifference  by  Mr.  Paine 
and  the  stage  had  now  for  him  more 
than  the  usual  attractions  r^m 
were,  however,  governed  by  affection, 
delicacy  and  honor."    During  the  season 
of  1T91-94  he  spent  much  time  in  writing 
theatrical  criticisms,  and  the  playhouse 
was  more  attractive  than  the  merchant  s 
office     When  he  started  his  newspaper 
-ft  was  expected  that  his  publication, 
while  it  should  adhere  to  the  gospel  poli- 
tics of  federalism,  would  teem ,  wMfc  the 
effusions  of  fancy  and  taste,     but  his 
fove  for  the  theatre  and  Miss  Eliza  and 
a  natural  indolence  led  him  to  neglect 
his  editorial  duties.    He  was  "tarried  to 
Vlss  Baker  early  in  1795.    She  then  left 
the  stage.   In  1796  her  father  was  keep- 
ing  an  inn. 


A.    friend  re- 
A  Boston  cently  picked  up 

Critic  Of  m     the  book- 

100  Years  AgO  shop  of  a  south- 
ern city  a  copy  of  the  poems  and  prose 
'writings  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  Jr^ 
born  at  Taunton  in  1773.  the 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  named 
Thomas.  The  eldest  son  died  and 
Thomas  assumed  his  Christian  name. 

The  volume  lacks  the  title  page  and 
a  few  pages  of  the  preface,  but  as  the 
biographical  sketch  is  dated  Sept.  1 
181-  the  book  was  probably  publisnod 
in  that  year.  I  am  not  able,  writing  at 
a  distance  from  Boston,  to  verify  this 
date. 

The  biographical  sketch  Is  the  war* 
chiefly  of  Charles  Prentiss.  The  Anal 
pages  were  written  by  Mr.  Selfridge^ 
The  biography  is  singularly  frank  and 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  the  period.  It 


m  >i    m     tvt  The  theatre  waa  de- 

By   Phil  The  New      gtroyed  by  fire  in  Feb. 

Federal  rUary,  1798.  In  the  fall 
Theatre  of  the  year  it  was  re- 
built and  enlarged.  For  the  opening  of 
the  New  Federal  Theatre  (Oct.  29.  1798), 
Mr  Paine  wrote  a  dedicatory  address, 
which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Hodgklnson. 
The  following  lines  are  of  interest  as 
showing  protection  guaranteed  the  audi- 
ence: . 
Now  (heaven  forbid!)  by  hidden  ways  and 

6houldewhelming  fire  again  invest  our  scenes 
Lest  on  your  heads  the  blazing  roof  should 


atre  and  for  several 

seasons  he  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
profitable  benefits.  When  he  went  to 
Newburyport  In  1799  to  study  law 
■with  Theophilus  Parsons,  he  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  theatre.  In 
1803.  a  practitioner  in  Boston,  diligent 
in  his  profession,  he  was  gainging  repu- 
tation and  accumulating  property. 
"Though  he  attended  the  theatre  and 
partook  of  the  amusement  of  a  social 
whist  club  at  Concert  Hall,  he  neg- 
lected not 'his  duty  to  his  clients  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  drama;  and  at  the 
club  his  bets  were  moderate  and  his 
play'  judicious.-  He  was  never  Intem- 
perate; and  his  retirement  was  seasona- 
ble." The  theatre  began  to  work  its 
spell.  Plays  and  comedians  engrossed 
his  time.  "Some  favorite  in  the  green 
in.-.:.  distant  admiration,  or  more 

familiar  intimacy,  seemed  always  es- 
seiillal  to  his  felicity."  He  was  fascin- 
ate] by  a  Mrs  Jones,  singer  and  per- 
former,  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  repu- 
tation uoon  the  Boston  boards,  and  la- 
ter in  1S09,  he  wrore  a  "monody  on  the 
jSeath  of  Sir  John  Moore"  for  Mrs. 
Stanley,  the  actress,  which  she  recited 
in  Quebec  repeatedly,  "to  overflowing 
houses,  and  with  the  highest  commen- 
dation from  the  Quebec  audience." 

He  made  progress  In  writing  a  panto- 
mime of  Blackbeard.    "He  digested  in 
.  his  mind  the  principal  scenes;  when,  a 
few  pages  being  misplaced,  he  was  so 
disconcerted  that  he  never  resumed  It. 
He   had   projected   another   play   of  a 
higher  order,  and  had  filled  some  of  the 
more  Important  scenes.    The  plot  was 
Imaginary,  and  the  action  was  thrown 
back  some  centuries.   The  principal  scene 
was  laid  In  the  Appenines  (sic),  which 
afforded    full    scope     for  picturesque 
scenery."    He  also  wrote  Ion?  epilogues 
to   two   original    plays   by   William  C. 
White,  repeatedly  acted  during  the  sea- 
son of  1810-11.    "Whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  the  plays,  the  epilogues  were  I 
of  sufficient  attraction  to  secure  a  re- 
spectable audience.    Hundreds  of  dollars 
he  had  frequently  received  from  the  sale 
of  a  poem  of  one  or  two  hundred  lines, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  a  similar 
success  from  a  similar  exertion  at  any 
time;  yet  to  such  exertion,  for  his  own 
advantage,  he  could    not    be    incited,  | 
though,   from  pure  benevolence  and  a 
'  wish  to  encourage  American  literature, 
he  wrote  for  a  small  gratuity  an  epi- 
logue of  above  200  lines!" 

"In  1811  he  had  a  benefit,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Wickenson, 
the  Boston  managers,  which  yielded  him, 
although  the  weather  was  Inclement, 
$200.'' 

His  love  of  the  theatre  lasted  until 
the  end.  He  saw  a  play,  s:ck  as  he 
was  two  days  before  his  death. 

"Soon  after  Mr.  Maine's  death,  the 
managers  of  the  theatre,  upon  applica- 
tion liberally  granted  a  night  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Paine  and  her  children. 
Unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit,  exempt  from  the  cus- 
tomary expenses;  but  the  opulent  pro- 
prietors did  not  relinquish  their  rent. 
Encumbered  with  the  charges,  the 
benefit  yielded  a  profit  of  $4o0." 

As  a  companion,  he  must  have  been 
delightful.  Yet  easy  among  friends, 
and  courtly  to  strangers,  neither  too 
anxious  to  associate  with  the  high  nor 
avoiding  the  low,  he  was  a  stickler 
for  good  manners.  Mr.  Prentiss  says 
that  he  frequently  deplored  a  sup- 
posed decay  of  manners,  and  asked 
with  concern  where  the  successor  or 
Gen  Knox  was  to  be  found.  He  com- 
plained that  "  "the  old.  genteel,  town 
families,  had  been  elbowed  out  of 
house  and  home  by  newcomers  ;  that 
•instead  of  the  polished  manners  of  a 
citv  we  should  soon  exhibit  that 
growth  of  gentility,  which  is  produced 
§y  ingrafting  dollars  upon  village 
habits  and  low  employments  There 
is  as  wide  a  difference,'  said  he,  be- 
tween the  old  school  and  the  new,  as 
there  was  between  the  polished  ease 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  rude 
turbulence  of  the  epoch  of  the  Giac- 

°hThe  same  complaint  may  be  heard 
today  in  Boston,  although  not  so  ele- 
gantly" expressed,  for  It  Is  no  longer 
the  fashion  to  point  a  moral  by  a 
reference  to  Roman  history. 


of*"5tXge  effect,  as  wehyln  the.  drama  of 

reality  as  In  the  humble  scenes  of 
mimic  exhibition.  He  dould  predict  with 
accuracy  the  success  of  a  play  and  '.he 
issue  of  a  campaign,  the  turmoils  of  the 
green-room  and  the  agitations  of  the 
republic." 


An  Attack 
on  Babes 


Fletchi 
Wifc" 


•VTe  ll'tprlng  the  Aqueduct,  and  *™™J™*£ 
■Til  burn  first,  smoke  me.     cries  a  spruce 

"dplaysChUmebfshan't  be  flt  to  walk  the  lobby! 
If  roast  or  drown's  the  word,  your  fire  com- 
raencc,  sir,  ..,„..  _.. 

That    clownish    water    always    spots  my 

spencer!" 

How  wise  men  differ!    Water,  some  would 

TV,u:dhwash  away  the  stain  of  taylcr's  ink 
Bui  don't  swoon,  beaus!  another  mode  well 

To  save' our  lives,  and  keep  your  ruffles  dry. 
FTom  tire  and  water  your  escape  is  certain 
your  shield  of  safety  is-our  Iron  Curtain! 


Mr.     Paine' s  col- 
lege attainments  have 
CntlC  S  Deen  named.  He  read 

Equipment  French  with  ease. 
,n  philosophy,  geography,  philology, 
history,  metaphysics  and  criticism,  he 
was  well  versed;  in  chemistry  and  medi- 
cine, he  was  also  a  considerable  profi- 
cient •  •  *  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a 
more  singular  felicity  in  the  command 
of  his  powers."  Add  his  lively  imagina- 
tion and  spontaneous  wit:  and  it  wi!'  be 
seen  that  he  was  as  well  prepared  for 
theatrical  criticism  as  the  man  charac- 
terized by  Vitruvlus  as  an  Ideal  archi- 
i  tect  or  by  Lueian  as  the  accomplished 
:  pantomimic  dancer. 

\    He  loved  the  theatre  and  as  a  critic 
,  went  from  love  and  not  merely  from  a 
!  sense  of  duty  or  as  a  means  of  earning 
a  salarv.    "When  the  opposition  to  the 
erection  of  the  thatre  was  overcome,  he 
l  remarked.  'The  vandal  spirit  of  Puritan, 
ism    is    prostrate    in    New  England 
•    •   •   He  had  an  intuitive  knowledge 


It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  Mr. 
Paine    was  Impa- 
Of  Learning  tient    with  ignor 
ant,   superficial,    shallow   critics,  ama- 
teur and  professional.    The  only  crit 
Icisms   written   by  him  contained  in 
this  volume  are  those   published  in 
the  winter  of  1808  in  a  weekly  mis- 
cellany, the  Times.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  earlier  criticisms  were 
not  Included  In  the  volume. 

In  a  review  of  a  performance  of 
"Venice  Preserved,"  in  which  Cooper 
and  Fennell  were  "the  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  wreath  of  Thespian  vic- 
tory," Mr.  Paine  freed  his  mind  con- 
cerning those  that  applauded  Cooper 
roaring  and  Fennell  extending  his 
"  'many  a  rood  of  limb'  in  two  gigan- 
tic strides  from  one  stage  door  to  the 
other." 

The  following  quotation  shows  his 
Indignation:  "We  have  not  indulged 
this  vein  of  sarcasm  to  ridicule  the 
exertion  of  eminent  talents,  which  has 
so  Justly  'earned  Its  chronicle,'  but  to 
expose  to  merited  contempt  that  fash- 
ionable affectation,  that  most  excel- 
lent foppery  of  taste,  which  has  of 
jlate  usurped  the  balance  and  the  rod 
I  of   criticism    among   the    full  grown 
babes  of  learning,  who  have  suddenly 
become  commentators  on  playing,  by 
going  to  school  at  30  to  learn  their 
mother  tongue,  and  have  formed  an 
Intimate   acquaintance    with  authors 
by  spelling  their  names  on  labels  at 
the  backs  of  their  volumes!  W'lthout 
knowing  the  distinction  in  terms  be- 
tween   pronunciation,    emphasis  and 
reflection,  yet  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
effrontery  in  a  side  box  and  a  well 
committed    rosary   of    words,  which 
they  use  in  succession  without  choice 
or  connection,  they  acquire  a  frothy 
reputation  for  classical  wisdom  which 
at  once  gives  tone  and  circulation,  to 
their   opinions   throughout   the  wide 
range  of  the   shallow  profundity  6l 
polite  life!   What  a  facility  of  literarj 
education!     Why    it   were   a  devlci 
worth     the    experiment  if  a  paten 
might  be  obtained  for  it;  the  marke 
women  in  the  public  streets  of  Atheni 
repeated  lines  from  Homer  while  thej 
sold  apples  and  filberts;  then  where 
fore  should   not   the  discipline  of  ; 
tailor  and  a  friseur  make  as  good  i 
commentator  of  a  beau  as  the  persua 
of  Malone,  Johnson  or  Walton!  Thi 
process,  too,  would  prevent  a  grea 
many  fruitless  headaches,  would  kee 
down  the  price  of  calfskin,  and  woul 
save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  learn 
ing  to  read!     What  a  crop  of  con 
noisseurs  should  we  have;  they  woul 
grow  up,  like  the  dragon's  teeth,  an 
destroy    themselves    for    the  amuse 
ment  of  their  wits!    This,  then,  wi! 
be  the  very  milennlum  of  letters,  whe 
taste  shall  be  reduced  under  the  do 
minion  of  fashion,  and 
The  flop,  the  flirt,  the  pedant  ami  the  done 
Start  up  (God  bless  us!)  critics  all  at  once. 

"From  this  little  episode  of  pleasantr 
in  which  we  have  sported  rather  free 
with  the  frivolous  importance  of  oi 
new  race  of  theatrical  virtuosos,  we  r> 
turn  to  the  more  congenial  and  gratef 
task  of  rendering  to  genius  the  due  r 
ward  of  its  exertions." 

In  a  review  of  Fennell's  lago,  M 
Paine  returned  to  the  attack: 

"The  petulant  puerility  and  bcmbasl 
nonsense  of  some  of  Mr.  Fennell's  a 
mirers  would  provoke  retort,   and  C 
serve  it.  were  we  not  convinced  tn 
I  Mr.  Fennell  himself  would  most  wlllln 
ly  exchange  the  panegyric  of  such  les 
lng-strlng  scribblers  for  their  aouse.  > 
all   unite  in   a   most  goodly  buckn 
style   and  In  terms  of  art  measured 
1  the  rood!    One  of  these  sesquipedali 
witlings  has  rifled   Johnson's  Ramb 
of  all  its  verbal  inventions,  Its  floun. 
and  furbelows  of  style,  to  decorate  a 
bedizen    Mr.    Fennell   in    his  prljicl 
characters.    After  twtfctlng  and  dlstc 
lr.g  the  King's  English  Into  every  poi 
ble  agony  of  meaning,  he  invents  a  n 
term  In  prosody  to  make  his  Rose 
hero  take  leave  off  the  stage  In  v; 
dictorv  verse!'  nay  more.  eneu.  u 
deeflendum!  he  retires  'with  the  gr. 
tude  of  his  mother  tongue!'  The  lnv 
tion   of   the  compass,   the  founder 
printing,  or  the  discoverer  of  the  CU 
latlon  of  the  human  blood,  sink  at  oi 
in  the  scale  of  original  genius,  belj. 
this  mvsterlous  magician  of  words,  f 
jackalent  constructor  of  luminous  « 
tences    whose  light  attracts,  bi't  mf 
can  be  followed.     How  fugitive    s  f 
bright  Imposture:  it  flashes   and  *  m 
veloped  In  deeper  Oarkness  from  lis  <« 
explosion.    Dul;:css,  like  '■  anity.  alwj 
mistakes  Us  element." 

The  dramas  m 
Mr.  Paine  revkB 

Tragedies  and  ln  these  critic  • 

Comedies  were  "Adrian  ■ 
Orilla";  !t  Is  a  p'.ay  "formed  on  m 
German  model,  and  abounds  with  r»» 
description;  yet  It  Is  enlivened  by  eg 
sional  coruscations  of  wit,  and 
dressed  to  the  feellnss  by  manj 
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terly  touches  of  naTOre";  Beaumont  and1 

Fletcher's  "Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife"    with  the  "rondiTct  of  the  plot' 
most  Industriously  busy,  the  features  of 
the  characters  well  diversified  and  de- 
fined, the  colors  of  the  colloquv  striking- 
ly adapted  to  the  design  of  t:-ie  sketch, 
and,  tempered  with  the  correcting  dilu-  I 
tions   of  Garrick,   sufficiently  chaste",! 
"Venice  Preserved";  "Othello";  certain 
forgotten  comedies  as  "Two  Strings  to 
Your  Bow  ';  "Ceorge  Barnwell,"  "Pizar- 
ro,"  ^  "The    Voice    of    Nature,"  "John 
Bull";  and  there  is  passing  mention  of 
'The  School  for  Scandal," 
When    was  the   last  performance  of 
"Venice    Preserved"    in   Boston?  Per- 
haps Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp  or  Mr.  E.  F.  Ed- 
gett  can  say  without  undue  exertion? 
How  many  theatregoers  today  know  ;he 
speeches  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier  or  even 
the    name    of    Belvidera?     Mr.  Paine 
thought  this  tragedy  would  never  leave 
the  stage.   "Such  is  the  power  of  genius 
to  give  Immortality  to  its  own  works 
that  this  dramatic  poem  will  probably 
be  coeval  with  the  English  tongue;  and, 
still  blooming  in  its  fame,  unwithered 
In  its  attraction  by  all  the  blighting  ca- 
vils of  criticism,  will  continue  to  convey 
to    successive    generations    the  strong 
and  varying  impulses  of  human  passion, 
whether  corrupted  by  ambition,  seduced 
by  sensibility,  or  disgraced  by  shame, 
which  revenge  and  love  and  contrition 
(alternately  fill  and  agitate  and  shroud 
the  theatre  of  the  human  mind." 

When  "Plzarro"  was  produced,  Mr. 
Paine  remarked  that  "the  Impressive 
nerits  of  this  play  assembled  12  audi- 
;nces   during   the   last   season."  He 
then    asked    why   Mr.   Whltlock,  the 
nanager,    should    voluntarily  Incur 
>rodigal  expense  in  Its  preparation.  j 
"It  Is  In   evidence  from   the   man-  I 
iger's   whole   direction   of  the  stage 
hat   he   will   never  insult  or  delude 
he  public   with  an  immoral  or  im- 
>ecile  play;  but  his  is  not  a  negative 
■  raise;  for  he  has  also  evinced  that 
rhile  he  considers  wit  and  sentiment 
he  'lawful   lords'   of  the  drama,  he 
as  not  refrained  from  the  expense  of 
pectacle,    but   has    been   anxious  to 
sslst  the  charms  of  the  Muses  with 
jppropriate        decoration."  Three 
aonths  were  spent  In  preparation  of 
Ide  scenery.     Mr.  Brornley,  a  young 
•ian  from   Drury  Lane  Theatre,  "paint- 
13  it  and  Mr.  Paine  said  that  he  would 
imply  deserve  the  praise  of  having 
irnished  the  Boston  stage  with  the 
Host  correct  and  fascinating  exhibi- 
on,  both  of  landscape  and  architect- 
re,  which  its  lamps  ever  illumined." 


sake  thin  potations  and  addict  himself 
to  sack.'  The  character  Is  not  a  sot, 
but  his  humor  has  a  mellower  tilth  from 
having  been  husbanded  and  manured  by 
'the  excellent  endeavor  of  drinking.'  " 

It  was  the  "common  fault"  of  Mr. 
Fox  "to  blaze  without  directing  his 
fire."  His  glow  of  sentiment  and 
pitch  of  intonation  had'  no  variety. 
"Fiery  and  unaccommodating,  his  en- 
thusiasm perceived  no  diversity  in  the 
situations  and  characters,  with  which 
it  was  concerned." 

Woe  to  the  aotor  who  was  slipshod 
in  the  delivery  of  the  text!  Mr.  Paine 
was  there  to  correct  him.  In  his  ad- 
mirable comparison  of  Cooper  and 
Fennell  he  found  fault  with  them  both 
for  their  reading  of  Iago's  lines 

And  nothing  can,  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  am  even  with  him.  wife  for  wife. 

The  actors  emphasized  "for."  Mr 
Paine  insisted  that  after  "wife"  ther* 
should  be  a  pause,  and  the  second 
"Wile"  should  be  strongly  accented. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Palne's  articles 
preserved  In  this  volume  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  old  school  of  criticism, 
thoughtful,  dignified,  scholarly  "We 
are  aware,"  he  said,  "that  criticism 
has  little  zest  for  the  fastidious  pal- 
ate, unless  some  Imperfections,  ap- 
parent or  imaginary,  are  either  de- 
tected or  invented."  He  was  not 
j  hypercritical. 

I  But  what  would  he  write  today 
when  the  majority  of  plays  produced 
|  in  Boston  are  not  worth  serious  at- 
tention? And  if  he  were  to  see  a 
classic  play,  or  one  of  the  standard 
melodramas  revived,  what  would  h» 
say  concerning  the  reading  of  th^ 
text?  Fortunate  man!  He  did  not 
live  in  an  age  when  an  actress  or  an 
actor  relied  first  of  all  on  a  "charm- 
ing personality."  The  play  was  the 
thing;  the  comedian  was  judged  by 
the  fidelity  or  the  bold  originality  of 
the  impersonation. 


I'sh  girl  in  the  cast  playing  American 
parts.  And,  O  my  friends,  it  was  and  k 
a  very  dull  show  indeed."  Now  Mr 
lerrasse  has  fancy  and  a  melodFc'  Jf t 
but  "Percival"  says  he  has  written  onlv 
three  pretty  tunes  for  this  oPere?ta  a 

little  ofr  aeSmen'  ,WhiCh  """'"C  a 
MrJi  ?,.  a  ,1,,moer  in  'The  Merrv 
Widow' ;"  the  Kissing  Quartet  with  a 
whistle  in  it,  "English  as  English  can 
be,"  and  "Schumann  'in  one  of  hftMS 
moments  had,  I  am  certain,  a  good  deal 
to   do    w{tH    the    Chr;stian'  ytf™  ™1 

Ind  am*8  V16  SUCCess  0f  the  evening 
And  although  every  Paris  critic  whom 
I  saw  at  the  Apollo  on  the  first  nfgh™ 
said  how  terribly  he  had  been  bored  tne 
newspapers  next  morning  said  alf  sor  s 
of  charming  things  about  the  show  t 
is  a  new  and  an  unpleasant  peculiarity 
of  the  Gay  City.  The  critics have be- 
tTet  s°slavisMy  Polite  to  an  t,fe 
theatres  that  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
stranger  in  Paris,  who  does  not  know 
that  he  must  read  between  the  lines  to 
realize  whether  a  play  be  worth  seeing 

dun  or  1  th'nk  tWs  is  a  »reat  Pitv  The 
duty  of  a  cntic  surely  is  to  express  his 
Honest  opinion  on  a  play,  to  give  nra  =e 
only  where  he  thinks  praise  due  an! 
not  to  mislead  the  public.    If  i  haa' 

Z  K"!"  ,°  See  'Les  Translantiques  I 
should  feel  like  making  a  round  of  the 
newspaper  offices  here  and  asking  for 
my  money  back."  '  s  r  r 
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pecimens 
of  Paine's 
Criticisms 


Tn  his  criticism  Mr. 
Paine  was  seldom 
capping  or  savage. 
"The  task  of  com- 
ining  the  scattered  slips  of  theatrical 
ccellence  is  to  us,  we  confess,  a  wonc 
':  more  pleasure  than  that  of  plucking 
le  faded  leaf  and  pruning  the  exeres- 
mt  branch.   The  one  is  the  exercise  of 

I  s,te,Jhe  other  tne  injunction  of  beau- 
•  '  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  honey- 
;  mber.  When  young  Mr.  Whitlock 
«  ayed  Barnwell  he  was  so  imperfect 
J"  the  text  that  "'Barnwell'  seemed  to 
HO  like  a 'fine  child  stolen  away  by 
•psies  and  stained  with  walnut  jui-e 
JJ  prevent  detection!  At  least  the  trie* 
meed  very  well  upon  us,  for  the  ident 
riy  of  the  person  was  kept  a  profound 
jjcret  from  our  eyes.  •  *  »  If  Mr 
.■p'hltlock  would  become  eminent  he 
-  ust  consent  to  be  ins<,,jucted." 

Mrs.  Barrett's  best  «cene  suffered 
•<  pm  "the  strumming  'notes  of  prepara 
•n  sounded  from  the  orchestra."  »This 
goes  error  should  be  corrected,  for  the 
fct -  scene  of  many  an  act  has  been 
ptilated  by  such  voluntary  cadences 
'd  syncopations  of  catgut. 


l'0SharsheakS  are  as  diK50nant.  S^tinis  and 
amarshaSPIn£  kn°t3'  m  Icwd  tr0*3  ">  » 
kr.  Paine's  idea  of  criticism  was  not 
)  deal  out  to  the  public  a  tissue  of 
dnegyrlc:    but  to  substract  the  record 
c   fame,   where  the  lovely  individual 
finds    registered    in    excellence   is  a 
riker  offence  than  tc  leave  'penanoint- 
e   a  whole  tribe  of  demerit  'with  all 
i  imperfections  on  its  head  1  " 
1  He    praised    lavishly.     "Mrs  Jones 
i  ose  very  self  is  melody  and  whose 
■seet  ballad  could  not  derive  a  more 
t  iching  charm,  even  from  the  lyre  of 

-.fipph°\  -?tan,ey  ™™  the  "law- 

•  f  heir  of  the  honors  of  Mrs.  Oldfield 
»a]i  Mrs.  Abington.  e  a 

n  his  treatment  of  men  he  was  dls- 
•c'minative.  He  praised  Mr.  Bernard  for 
M  flexible  powers.  "One  of  the  most 
Tmnous  traits  of  his  merit  is  that  he 
Wrks  his  delineation  of  characters  al- 
ttst  homogeneous,  the  minutest  shades 
■i  which  they  differ.    Many  comedians 

a1  too  much  In  the  habit  of  dashing 
pound  brush,  and  all  they  aim  to 

t  ow  upon  the  canvas  is  a  dazzling 
.Ufus.on  of  the  primary  colors  without 
^mixture, -graduation  or  lineament. 
whol,e  ,s  illegitimate,  a  picture  with- 

0  a  likeness.  It  claims  affinity  to 
BhlvS  u  °ne  of  Caliban's  dreams 
!f  ll]us'  h™n8  no  human  relations,  it 
.*i  not  entitled  to  Christian  baptism 
jMt  so  with  he  designs  of  Mr.  Bernard' 
Mi,  if  not  the  pencil  of  Titian   i3  at 

1  st     hat  of    Hogarth."     Mr  '  Palne 
wed  how  Bernard's  clowns  had  dif- 

Umt  patents  of  rank.  "Grerorv  n,,h 
>  s  can  laugh  'till  his  face TOike  a 
U  cloak  ill  laid  up.'  Caleb  Wnkint 
llbngs  to  another  family.  Hts  nV^T 
and  sterile  yet  has  he  "eenUug 
•staffs  first  human  principle,  to  for. 


The  Roasting     slr  John    Hare,  ad- 
Qf  a  dressing  a  meeting  at 

Manchester,  Eng.,  in 
Hare  support  of  a  movement 
for  establishing  a  national  theatre  as  a 
memorial  to  Shakespeare,  said,  or  was 
reported  as  saying:  "N0  nition  in  the 
world  possesses  such  great  dramatic  | 
literature  as  ours;  no  nation  has  pro- 
duced so  great  a  dramatist  as  Shake- 
speare; yet  we  suffer  from  the  reproach 
of  being  a  nation  that  pays  no  public 
homage  to  his  genius  and  to  his  immor- 
tal fame." 

For  this  expression  of  opinion  and 
for  other  statements  the  Referee  chas- 
tizes Sir  John,  "Within  limitations,  an 
actor,  who  has  done  uncommonly  good 
work  in  his  time."  The  Referee  thinks 
Sir  John  is  imperfectly  Informed.  "An 
actor  may  be  a  very  good  actor,  and  a 
theatrical  manager  may  be  a  verv  good 
manager,  without  being  intimate'ly  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  his  own 
or  any  other  country.  So  when  Sir  John 
says,  'France,  proud  of  its  illustrious 
countrymen  has  ils  House  of  Moliere; 
where  is  our  House  of  Shakespeare?'  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  real- 
ly believes  that  the  Comedie  Francaise 
lives  and  thrives  on  Moliere,  and  wheth- 
er he  Is  aware  that  the  House  of  Mo- 
liere is  just  as  much,  no  more  and  no 
less,  the  House  of  Corneille  and  the 
House  of  Racine,  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  house  of  the  whole  race; 
of  French  dramatists  who— Sir  John' 
Hare  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it— have 
contributed  to  the  theatre  a  very  great 
deal  more  work  of  permanent  value  in 
the  theatre  than  all  the  English  dra- 
matists who  have  written  for  the  stage 
since  the  age  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
time  of  Sheridan." 

The  Referee  then  speaks  of  Mr.  Flan- 
agan's revivals  of  Shakespeare  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  Manchester,  which 
have  made  history  in  their  way;  of  Mr. 
Benson's  four  separate  companies  which 
have  for  years  been  playing  Shakespeare 
"up  and  down  the  country";  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree,  the  manager  of  the  leading 
theatre  in  London,  who  has  been  playing 
Shakespeare  and  only  Shakespeare  for 
a  year  at  His  Majesty's,  where  the  an- 
nual Shakespeare  Festival  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  very  time  when  Sir  John 
voiced  his  complaint. 

There  is  this  personal  thrust;  "When 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  to  the  theatri- 
cal managers  and  the  actors  that  we 
must  look  to  render  homage  to  Shakes- 
peare on  the  stage,  and  if  Sir  John  Hare 
himself,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  career  as  an  actor  and  a 
manager,  did  not  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular that  I  remember  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  great  dramatist  to 
whom  he  professes  such  passionate  de- 
votion, he  should  be  aware  that  other 
actors,  other  managers,  with  higher  am- 
bitions, have  given  us  Shakespeare  in 
plenty." 


Tristan  Bernard's  new  one-act  play  is 
palled  "The  Incident  of  April  7."  A 
woman  lawyer  has  been  chosen-  to  de- 
fend a  nymph  of  Montmartre  who  has 
been  rude  to  a  policeman.  The  public 
prosecutor  and  the  woman  lawyer  are 
intimate  friends,  and  the  prosecutor  is 
so  kind  to  the  defendant  that  her  lawyer, 
in  a  jealous  fit,  does  her  best  to  get  her 
client  sentenced.  Among  the  characters 
s  a  Montmartre  poet  who  gives  his  evi- 
dence in  verse.  '  Both  Bernard  and  Her- 
mont  are  witty  and  cynicai,  but  the  for- 
mer has  humor  and  is  more  human.  See 
for  instance  the  former's  delightful 
jiovel,  "Memoires  d'un  jeune  Homme 
range"  and  compare  it  with  Hermont's 
stories  about  the  Vicomte  de  Courpiere 
or  the  novel  and  play,  "Les  Transat- 
lentiques." 

To  go  back  to  "Percival."    He  treated 
rt'Annunzio's  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian"  most  irreverently.     "I  was  very 
much  afraid  that  there  had  been'  a  little  I 
too  much  talk  of  a  great  masterpiece  ' 
before  production.   Somehow  or  another 
the  best  plays,  like  good  wine,  do  not 
need  much  advertisement.     And  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Gabriele  will  excuse  me 
ilf  I  say  that  the  impression  which  he 
made  upon  his  audience  was  that  of  an 
excited  and  over-ecstatic  Italian  trouba- 
Jdour  who  had  been  feeding  upon  too 
much  Ibsen  duck  a  la  Rouennaise  and 
had  not  quite  digested  either.    The  play 
begins  cheerfully— in  the  dark— and  M. 
d'Annunzlo's   lines   brought   little  light 
with  them.    The  whole  affair  was  very 
hifalutin  and  I  confess  that  I  laughed 
at  the  pink  legs  of  the  saint  when  Miss 
Ida  Rubinstein's  gold  leggings  were  re- 
moved   and    she    danced    like    a  very 
charming  cat  upon  hot  bricks.    The  sec- 
ond act  was  also  wropt  in  mistry.  Se- 
bastian smashed  the  images  of  the  false 
gods,  and  a  young  lady  whom  the  pro- 
gram called  by  a  name  from  the  Bible 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  language 
which  was  so  exalted  that  I  could  not 
understand  it.    The  Zodiac  appeared  in 
the  background  and   I   really  thought 
myself  for  a  moment  back  at  the  fair  at 
Maisons  Laffitte.    If  I  had  had  a  gun 
just    then    I    would    have    spared  the 
author  and  waited  for  an  egg  shell  to 
appear  upon  a  dancing  fountain,  so  that 
I  could  shoot  at  that.    »   •    •   The  whole 
thing  struck  me,  as  a  Philistine,  as  sim- 
ple balderdash   magnificently  mounted. 
And  I  don't  think  that  even  a  great  man 
like  D'AnnunzIo  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  his  audience  Inside  a  theatre  until 
,1:20  in  the  morning." 

Parisians  think  that  everything 
Georges  -Feydeau  says  is  funny.  They 
are  laughing  over  his  reply  to  a  Rou- 
manian actress  who  begged  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him  in  a  restaurant.  She 
told  Mm  she  had  played  all  his  master- 
pieces in  French  in  her  own  country, 
and,  as  she  spoke,  her  accent  was-  atrol 
clous.  Mr.  Feydeau  answered  solemnly; 
"Dear  lady,  don't  apologize.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  bit  angry  with  you."  This 
was  not  funny  and.it  was  exceedingly 
rude. 


'  tion  of  the  life  that  is  so  obnoxious  to 
Mr.   Roze.     Surely  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 

j  sande."  Franck's  "Beatitudes,"  Ravel's 
"Spanish  Hour"  are  not  based  on  any 

I  revolting  or  disgusting  episode,  and  they 

are  ultra-modern.  Pray,  what  does  Mr. 
Roze  mean?  Is  he  referring  only  to 
Richard  Strauss?  If  so.  he  is  intemper- 
ate in  speech  and  philistine  in  judg- 
ment. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  aboui 
Elgar's    second    symphony,    which  was 
performed   for   the  first   time   May  24., 
Some   of  the   critics   prefer   it    to    the  j 
first,    which    seems   reasonable;  others' 
find  the  music  middle- Victorian.    Let  us 
possess  our  souls  in  patience.    The  svm- 
phonite  will  no  doubt  be  plaved  In  Bos- 
ton next  season,   for  Mr.   Fiedler  is  a 
hardened  Elgarite. 
<    Granville    E'antock's    new  orchestral 
poem,  "Dante  and  Beatrice,"  was  also 
performed  on  May  24.    "It  has  no  defi- 
nite program,  but  is  intended  to  suggest 
Dante's  passion   for  'the  glorious  lady 
of  his  mind.'    Gravity  and  tenderness 
with    occasional    outbursts   of  exultant 
thought  and  bursts  of  despairing  grief 
find  expression  in  direct  manner  The 
music  possesses   little   subtlety,   but  it 
has   the   merit  of  clearness   of  design 
and  part  writing." 

Percy  Pitt's  new  English  rhapsody 
was  performed  on  Mav  23.  The  the- 
matic material  Is  taken  from  British 
traditional  music.  Dr.  Walford  Davies's 
new  orchestral  suite  (produced  May  ?4) 
Is  based  "on  an  old  melody  called  'Par- 
thenia,'  found  in  'Music's  Delight  on  the 
Cithren,'  published  In  1666.  The  fine 
old  tune  Has  inspired  the  organist  of 
the  Temple  Church  to  unite  five  move- 
ments distinguished  by  old  world  grace 
beautiful  balance  of  tone  and  musical 
interest." 

Harold  Bauer  at  the  Strauss  concert 
on  May  25  played  the  piano  part  of  that 
composer's  "Burleske  " 
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Notes  "Percival,"  writing  from 

from  Paris-  does  not  speak  highly 
of  the  new  operetta  at  the 
Paris  Apollo.  "Les  Transatlan- 
tiques"  is  based  on  Abel  Hermont's  novel, 
and  Mr.  Franc-Nohain  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  libretto.  The  music  is  by 
Claude  Terrasse.  "To  make  the  whole 
thing  tres  Parisian  it  was  produced  in  a 
theatre  with  a  Greek  name,  run  by  Ger- 
man money,  with  an  Irish  and  an  Eng- 
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When   Raymond  Roz», 
son   of  Marie  Roze  by 
her  first  husband,  Per- 
London     kins,      was   in  Boston 
two  seasons  ago  as  one  of  the  stage 
managers  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
he  was  anxious  to  have  his  opera  "Joan 
of  Arc"  produced.    He  talked  of  friends 
I'  who  might  pay  the  expense  of  a  pro- 
"  duction.    Excerpts  from  this  opera  wef'j 
performed  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  May 
24.    The  solo  music  was  sung  by  Mmes. 
Maggie   Teyte    and    Marta  Wittowska 
and  Messrs.  Tiverio  and  Rabke.  The 
composer  conducted  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  greatly  applauded.     "It  is  im* 
possible  to  judge  of  the  dramatic  value 
from  the  excerpts  given,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  music  is  melodious  and 
shows  that  the  composer  has  a  lively 
sense   of   climax."     Mr.    Roze  himself 
said   of  his  music:     "It  is  not  of  the 
ultra-modern  school.   I  have  always  feit 
that  music  was  never  meant  to  portray 
and    illustrate    the   disgusting,  revolt- 
ing  and    loathsome    incidents  of  life." 
.  But  works  of  the  ultra-modern  school 
are  not  necessarily  written  in  illustra- 


Mme.  Lydia  Yavorska 
was  adversely  criticised 
for  her  Interpretation  of 
•London    Hedda  Gabler  on  May  27 
at  the  Kingsway  Theatre.    One  of  the 
critics,  not  friendly  toward  Ibsen  and 
his  works,  began  by  describing  Hedda 
as  a  spoiled  and  petty  ballroom  belie  of 
Suburbia.    "When,  as  she  put  it  her 
time  came,  she  married,  by  one  o'f  na- 
j  ture's  ironical  tricks,  a,  stupid,  common. 

Place,   well   meaning   fellow,    her  very 
,  antithesis.    Bored  by  her  husband,  her 
surroundings  and  her  aimless,  meaning- 
less  existence,    she  gradually  worked 
|  h"selJ  mto  a  state  of  chronic  hysteria 
and   hyperesthesia  ,and   finally    in   a  I 
moment  of  courage  foreign  to  her  usual 
condition,  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  ' 
shoot   herself,     m  this   last  particular 
only  does  Ibsen's  Hedda  differ  from  the 
ordinary  herd  of  Heddas.    Her  tragedy 
was  to  die.    Their  greater  tragedy  fs  to 
live.    To  grin  and  bear  it."    Then  the 
critic  described  the  Russian  actress  as 
impersonating  "a  sort  of  up-to-date  Cle- 
opatra-fascinating,   seductive,  beauti- 
fully gowned.    She  stormed,  she  posed- 
graeefully   and   effective^-,    it    is  true 
She  was  overemphatic  where  she  should 
have  been   subtly  suggestive    and  lier 
great,  sweeping  gestures  more' became  a 
tragedy  queen.    Her  natural  difficulties 
with    the   language    were   a  constant 
brake  on  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
perhaps  partially  accounted  for  the  Over- 
emphasis." 

A  duologue,  "The  Touch  of  Truth  " 
by  W.  H  Walbrook,  was  produced  on 
May  26.  Richard  Cumberland  actor 
and  Jimmy  Bray,  a  newspaperman' 
iare  supping  in  Cumberland's  sumpt- 
ously  furnished  fiat.  Bray  is  envious 
and  declares  that  he  will  tourn  actor 
and  earn  £500  a  week.  Cumberland 
irritated  by  the  young  man's  pre- 
j  sumption,  declaims  bitterly  against 
amateurs  who  think  they  can  learn 
the  actor's  art  in  a  week  and  jumping 
on  the  stage  shove  off  those  who  have 
made  the  art  the  study  of  their  life 
The  journalist  answers  that  acting  is 
not  an  art  and  to  prove  how  easy  it 
|  is  to  act  proceeds  to  show  how  he 
would  play  the  part  of  a  husband  re- 
turning home  to  find  that  his  wife  ha~ 
run  away  with  a  u.*tt.  Cumberland  ! 
laughs  at  his  performance,  shows  how 
the  scene  should  be  played  and  finally 
convinces  Bray  that  he  is  nothing-  but 
a  stick. 

"Judged  by  Appearances."  a  one-act 
play     by     Frederick     Fenn.  produced 
about  nine  years  ago.  has  been  revived 
at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  Empire.  The 
|  story  is  an  amusing  one.    A  timid  lit- 
tle husband  has  a  romantic  wife  who 
knags  him   for  his   lack  of  courage' 
Weary  of  it,  he  thinks  of  killing  him- 
self and   debates   the  question  with 
devolver    in    hand.    He  is  surprised  by 
a  burglar.    Here  is  the  way  out  of  it 
The  husband  begs  the  burglar  to  kill 
him,  but  the  latter  has  scruples  about 
committing    murder       The  husband 
grows  braver  and  braver.     The  wife 
comes  in;  she  is  now  convinced  of  her  I 
husband's   courage  and   begs  him  to 
spare  the  burglar,  who  is  allowed  to  I 
go  in  peace. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June  6  pub- 
lished this  editorial  note:    "The  return! 
to  London  of  the  Dublin  Abbey  Theatre! 
company  is.  artistically,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  season,  and  it' 
i.'  to  be  hoped  that  the  manv '  attrac- ' 
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ens  now  «|>-p».flliVS  to  the  public  in 
A  ,npltal  will  no'  affect  the  slxe  of 
heir  audience*.  In  several  respects 
le'r  work  Is  quite  unique.  They  bring 
1th  them  ploys  ifc&t  are  varied  In  every 
wpeet  save  those  of  excellence  and 
Eftnallty,  anil  they  act  them  with  a 
Inrerlty,  a  foryrctfutnese  of  the  audl- 
nce.  and  nn  absence  of  all  stale  trick 
nO  artifh  e  which  cannot  but  cause  the 
>ver  of  histrionic  art  a  quite  execp- 
on.U  joy.  There  piobably  Is  not  a  t'ue- 
t-lcal  manager  'n  London  who  woulJ 
'.'•i-  CIO  for  thi  r  whole  stock  of  seen- 
i  v  an.l  properties— which  is,  of  course,  I 
pother  wav  of  saying;  that  they  are 


National  Theatre  performed  at 
'  the  Colonial  Jan.  25.  1906.  under  the  di- 
rection of  Clayton  D.  Gilbert.  The  par:s 
in  Synge'a  play  were  thus  taken: 
,  Mnunya.  Cornelia  Holllngshead;  Bart- 
Icy  Bravton  Byron;  Kathleen,  Estele 
Van  Horn;  Nora.  Fny  Latham.  The 
other  plays  performed  were  Colum's 
"Saxon  Shlllln.'"  Hyde's  "Lost  Sain:" 
ami  "The  Twisting  of  the  Rope." 

Joseph  Bennett,  for  many  years  music 
critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London), 
died  on  June  12.  He  was  a  man  sin- 
cerely fond  of  music,  who  often  wrote 
agreeably  about  it.  To  him  Mondels- 
shon  was  a  sacred  tradition,  and  he 
bestowed  .an  enlightened  patronage  on 
second  class  oratorios  composed  by  or 
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that  thev  are     second  t  ins?-  um™.™  .  — -  ~- 


for  plavs  of  which  the  rea 
literary  an.l  arilst'c.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  a  irood  many  managers 
wr.o  would  give  many  £10  notes  for 
'English  plays  so  original,  witty  and 
powerful  as  the  Irish  ones  or  the  Abbey 
Theatre  dramatists.  And  the  end  of  it 
all  Is  that  even  or.  these  warm  even- 
ing? there  Is  a  delicate  delight  to  be 
enjo'ved  at  the  Court  Theatre,  less  so- 
phl'tlcated.  but.  perhaps,  rarer  and 
finer  In  l's  qualify  than  anything:  else 
tu  be  had  at  the  present  moment  in 
London." 

R        ,s  Max  Reger's  100th  Psalm 

*     *  has    been    performed  in 

100th  London  and  characterized 
Psalm  as  an  extraordinary  work. 
The  music  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
eztte  is  broad-minded.  He  Is  not  dis- 
turbed seriously  by  modern  harmonic 
schemes,  nor  does  he  look  on  the  com- 
positions of  the  French  and  Germans 
with  an  Insular  eye.    Let  us  read  his 

review.  "Rarely.  If  ever  has  the  £ ^  rtevoted"'to"the"~detaflV~of  the  pres 
Queen's  Hall  been  subjected  to  so  great  ne  ,on  of  his  plays.  Thla  care  went. 
an  acoustical  shock  as  tne  «vnam'^  f  course  a  gieat  deal  further  than 
force    of    Reger's    score    provided.     It    °  '  f  scenery,  costume  and  stage 

died  to  mind  the  famous  remark  of  ^gement.  He  enforced  his  will  in 
Gretry  when  asked  1ns  op.mon  of  a  ™  smaUest  details  of  emphasis  and  in- 
duet  in  Mehul's  'Euparosyne  et  Coradin.  ,c 

where  the  horns  used  their  'culvre'  flectio„  wjth  the  result  that  what  tho 
color.  'It  is  enough  to  split  the  roo'  of  bUc  neara  was  generally  what  the  au- 
the  theatre  with  f*ic  skulls  of  the  audi-j  £  intended  them  both  to  hear  and  to 
ence.'  This  was  when  the  'em'  f'-ste|  understand.  He  was  perfectly  right  in 
Burg'  choral  melody  was  blar-.ed  forth!  Mg  course 
by  trumpets,  trombones  and  organ  on 


.  compiled  the  libretto.  He  was  not 
favorably  impressed  by  modern  music- 
modern  "beginning  with  Wagner— and  it 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that  he  did  not 
understand  it.  Mr.  Bennett  once  visited 
the  United  States  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  there  were  no  concerts;  no 
did  not  hear  the  best  orchestras  or  tho 
leading  choral  societies.  He  concluded 
that  the  United  Slates  was  a  barbarous 
land  as  far  a?  music  was  concerned. 
His  letters  descriptive  of  this  trip  were 
amusingly  ignorant. 

Ricardo  Martin  made  his  reappear- 
ance at  Covent  Qarden  as  Radames. 
"Some  disappointment  must  be  expressed 
in  his  singing— at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
first  act  was  concerned— for.  although 
there  is  no  doubting  the  excellent  range 
and  quality  of  his  voice,  the  dramatic 
color  was  not  very  varied,  and  in  this 
respect  he  did  not  appear  to  have  made 
the  advance  expected  after  his  work 
here  last  season." 

Attention  has  well  been  directed  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  In  the  Athe- 
naeum on  the  late  Sir  William  Gilbert 
to  the  elaborate  and  jealous  c  are  which 


i  the  top  of  a  maze  of  contrapuntal  writ 
Ir.g  for  chorus  and  the  rest  of  the  or- 

1  rhestra  in  the  final  verse  of  the  Psalm 
to  the  words  of  the  English  paraphrase: 
•It's  great  mercy  lasteth  ever  and  his 
own    truth    endureth    evermore.'  But 


unoersiuuu.    uc  y  *  - 

this  course:  and  every  dramatist  should 
supervise  his  own  rehearsals-as  bir 
Arthur  Pinero  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shan 
do-and  leave  them  to  no  "producer, 
however  intelligent  he  may  be.  So  tar 
as  the  author  Is  concerned,  even  tne 
best  "producers"  are  often  obscurant 


wn    truth    endureth    evermore.      But.  '      William  Gilbert  had  various 

.early  all  through  the  composer  has  in-  |  getting  his  own  way  at  the 


|  dulged  In  massive  sounds,  and  *o  such 
an  extent  that  he  really  seems  to  nave 
defeated  his  own  ends.    Just  as  'he  ear 
'  refuses  to  distinguish  high  rates  of  vi- 
I  bration,  indeed,  some  people  cannot  hear 
the  cry  of  a  bat,  so  a  continued  accumu- 
lation of  sound  at  last  almost  cease  to 
become  perceptible,  that  is,  to  a»V  ten 
gible  degree 


devices  for  getting  his  own  way  at  the 
rehearsal  of  his  plays.  Often  he  did  it 
bv  kindness,  often  by  severity,  and  oc- 
casionally by  walking  out  of  the 'theatre 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  play  of  his  was 
being  rehearsed,  he  had  a  rather  em- 
phatic discussion  with  the  actor-mana- 
ger, who  was  one  of  tho  finest  actors  of 


gible  degree.  The  Interesting  ?«WV  the  day  and  when ,11  was  VgjQg* 
how  it  IS  done  by  multiplicity  and  com-i  Sput  on  his  hat  and  coat 

plexity  of  part-writing.  i  tne  c     , „nl1  .v.»lk  out  of  the  house. 

•  It    is   a   commonplace   that   Reger's    very  quietly  and  °£  ™ag  llls  wont 

method  resembles  that  of  Bach,  in  «HltntatoS?»W  leaclin" 
modern  guise;  counterpoint  and  plenty  when  ir  a^d  Jr^6"  ad  disappeared, 
of  it  is  certainly  a  chief  feature  of  this  |  "°"c"dH^r"  ■■  ^  demanded  loud- 

choral  work,   and  while.   Irankly.   it  is    "V>  here      Gilbert     he  «m.  ^ 
impossible  to  say  that  a  first  hear  ng     y.      T  J™  J*  .'.  "  ..Left  the  theatre?  ' 
gives  the  impression  of  a  corresponding    left  the  tnea£e-  .  ,      u  nim  baol 

result  in   musical  beauty,   there  Is  ani  came  the  replj  ■    ■  «•  ■ "      whatover  he 
undoubted    underlying    strength    which    at  once Veil  h  m  Ml I  do  w 
makes  it  seem  hardly  fair  to  deny  the  Ukee-sten 4o^M|<i .df  he 
existence   of  what   is   not   readily   ap-  I  but  bring  him  back. 


j  parent.  It  is  easier  to  suggest  that  the 
fault  of  the  work  lies  in  the  prepond^r- 
'  an«-e  of  detail,  that  in  inventing  themes 
whii'h  will  work  in  double  counterpoint 
diminution,  augmentation,  and  the  like, 
the  composer  had  forgotten  the  neces- 
sity for  breadth  of  outline.  Another  ques- 
tion arises,  and  that,  how  far  It  was 
possible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  perfor- 
mance. Granted  great  difficulties,  espe- 
cially in  endurance,  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val chorus  did  not  appear  to  possess 
sufficient  technic;  the  singing  was  often, 
so  it  seemed,  wanting  In  point  and  in  a 
continuance  of  character  in  the  attack. 
Sir  Henry  Wood  achieved  fine  climaxes, 
but  in  between  there  was  a  suggestion 
sometimes  that  more  lay  In  the  music 
than  was  revealed. 

"The  Psalm  was  composed  for  a  spe- 
cial occasion,  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  Vienna  University,  and  is  a  recent 
example  of  Reger's  art.  That  he  is  a 
composer  to  be  reckoned  with,  some  day 


half  a  dozen  times  during  »^whea.n- 
in-  of  that  particular  play-and  it  ne\er 
failcd.-Pall  Mall  Gazette.  June  o. 

NATIONALITY  IN  MUSIC. 


DULL,  IRRESISTIBLE,  AND  HAPPY. 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck,  discussing  love  and  marriage,  did  not  hesitate  to 
eay:  "There  will  always  be  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world."  Reason- 
ing with  inexorable  logic  from  this  premise,  she  arrived  at  the  inevitable 
conclusion:  "There  will  always  be  stupid  men."  She  added:  "These 
must  many  rather  stupid  women;  the  clever  men  and  women  must  of 
course  marry  each  other  if  they  are  to  be  happy."  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow;  reason  and  experience  contradict  Mrs.  Hasbrouck's 
last  proposition. 

In  any  town,  in  any  village,  stupid  husbands  are  yoked  with  quick- 
witted, intelligent  wives,  and  dull  wives  with  brilliant  husbands;  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  marriage  is  a  happy  one.  When 
"clever"  men  and  "clever"  women  are  mated,  there  is  too  often  disagree- 
ment, a  curious  and 'mutual  jealousy  incited  by  mental  activity,  a  dislike 
that  is  born  of  envy,  though  the  parentage  may  be  concealed  or  denied. 

Love  Mrs.  Hasbrouck  also  remarked,  is  the  rock  of  ages.  Let  the 
statement'  be  accepted  as  significant  if  only  through  courtesy.  Some 
stand  securely  on  this  rock;  others  are  dashed  to  pieces  against  it.  The 
dull  are  not  reckless  sailors;  if  they  stand  on  the  rock  they  have  the 
surer  footing. 

Jones,  for  example,  is  recognized  as  a  brilliant  man.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  his  brilliance  is  gemlike  or  brummagem. 
He  writes  with  force  and  wit,  or  he  is  respected  in  court,  operating  room, 
State  Street— it  matters  not  what  his  profession  or  business  may  be. 
He  is  at  ease  in  society,  he  coruscates,  he  is  welcomed.  Mrs.  Jones  had 
a  father  and  mother,  also  grandparents.  She  went  to  the  right  school, 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Sewing  Circle.  She  is  amiable  and  dull.  Dense, 
is  perhaps  the  better  word.  She  does  not  read;  she  cares  little  for  music 
or  painting;  she  answers  in  monosyllables,  and  when  she  leads  in  con- 
versation it  is  with  a  commonplace.  Some  wonder  why  Jones  married 
her  It  was  not  for  her  money,  for  he  Is  rich  and  she  brought  little  or 
nothing.  She  has  an  attractive  face  and  figure,  but  she  is  not  conspicu-  j 
ouslv  handsome. 

Jones  married  Miss  Stilllngsworth  because  she  was  quiet,  unob- 
trusive not  given  to  chattering,  restful.  She  Is  in  many  respects  his 
opposite.  She  has  the  old  New  England  sense  of  duty.  She  makes  his 
home  comfortable.  Not  given  to  questioning,  she  has  the  gift  of  listen- 
ing Nor  is  she  dull  in  the  eyes  of  Jones,  for  his  own  brilliance  is  the 
more  dazzling  and  his  wife  furnishes  the  appropriate  background. 

Robinson's  wife  as  a  girl  was  famous  for  her  vivacity,  ready  speech, 
intelligence  feverish  desire  to  know,  see,  hear  everything.  As  a  wife, 
she  is  a  composite  of  Minerva,  Lady  Gay  Spanker  and  a  French  court 
dame  of  the  18th  century.  Robinson  is  a  bore;  heavy,  kind-hearted, 
ponderously  benevolent,  an  honest  host,  incapable  of  a  mean  thought 
or  action,  but  a  bore,  one  that  would  put  the  teredo  or  shipworm  to 
shame  He  worships  his  wife,  everything  that  she  does  is  right;  he  is 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  She,  too,  is  happy,  for  she  has  her  own  way; 
it  is  a  case  of  Mrs.  Robinson  and  her  husband.  "You  must  meet  her, 
says  a  gushing  hostess  to  a  distinguished  foreigner;  "her  husband  is  a 
little  heaw,  but  he's  not  a  bad  lot." 

But  Brown,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  attainments, 
I  married  a  woman  of  unusual  mind.  The  one  criticizes  the  other.  Sup- 
pose Brown  is  a  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  composer.  His  wife  is 
in  a  position  to  criticize.  She  writes  entertainingly,  can  plan  a  scenario, 
has  contributed  amusing  sketches  and  stories  to  periodicals;  her  songs 
have  been  published.  The  laurels  of  the  one  will  not  let  the  other  one 
sleep  Brown's  last  story  was  rejected;  Mrs.  Brown's  was  accepted. 
Brown's  friends  say  his  problem  play  is  worthy  of  Ibsen.  Mrs.  Brown 
finds  faults  in  the  construction  and  insists  that  the  heroine  is  untrue  to 
nature.  The  two  are  high  strung,  irritable.  Neither  one  is  willing  to 
burn  incense  under  the  nostrils  of  the  other 

\nd  Mrs    Hasbrouck  forgets  the  fundamental  law  of  attraction,, 
physical  and  mental,  through  opposite  qualities.    She  also  forgets  that 
handsome  women  easily  obtain  husbands,  and  a  very  handsome  woman 
cannot  afford  to  be  vivacious:   She  is  most  brilliant  when  in  repose  and  | 
silent. 


Johann  Svcndsen,  the  Scandinavian 
composer  who  died  at  Copenhagen 
last  Wednesday,  is  known  by  his 
music  in  Boston;  that  is  to  say,  his 
music  has  been  heard  at  Symphony 
and  chamber  concerts.  He  has  a  re- 
spectable name;  yet  how  many  con- 
cert-goers remember  a  page,  or  even 
a  theme  of  his  music,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  romanee  for  vio- 
lin? 

He  showed  musical  instinct  at  an 
composer  to  De  recnoneu  wmi,  =ui.ic  "c  =>  ....„„,  v..,ima,tfr 

If  not  just  vet  awhile.  Is  an  opinion  early  age.  was  a  military  bandmaster 
which  has  been  expressed  In  these  pages    and  enc0uraged  by  royal  aid,  studied 

at  Leipsic;  he  lived  in  Paris  for  a 
season,   conducted  concerts  in  Ger- 
many, came  to  the  United  States  to 
wed  an  American,  was  intimate  with 
Wragner  as  he  had  been  with"  Liszt. 
I    Returning  to  Christiania,  his  birth- 
promoters  repeat  performances  of  the    placei  ne  was  granted  an  annuity  b> 
orchestral  works  so  far  produced  and  so  government    and    honored  with 

allow  some  knowledge  of  the  composers  ..  . 


from  time  to  time  of  late.  The  opinion 
is  not  modified  after  hearing  the  aston- 
ishing music  produced  last  night.  Other 
works  have,  all  the  same,  pleased  far 
more  on  a  first  acquaintance ;  the  pity  Is 
that  no  general  enough  Impression  of  a 
favorable  nature  has  yet  Deen  made  in 
London  to  make  conductors  or  concert 


individual  style  to  grow.  It  Is  to  be 
feared  that  the  100th  Psalm  will  take 
us  no  further  in  a  desirable  direction  un- 
less the  provincial  festivals  will  take  it 
up,  if  only  just  to  give  the  singers  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  showing  what 
they  can  do." 

.  The  Herald  spoke  two 

notes  or  thrge  weeka  ag0  0f  a 

at.  performance  of  Syngas 

Random  "Riders  to  the  -Sea"  In 
Boston.  Some  one  has  sent  to  Th3 
Herald  a  program  of  four  plays  of  the 

ic  he.v 


decorations.  In  1883  he  was  called  to 
Copenhagen  as  Court  conductor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  experience 
was  varied.  He  was  industrious  and 
fertile.  He  received  recognition  from 
the  very  beginning.  And  yet  he  will; 
be  ranked  among  the  minor  com- 
posers. 

This  is  a  period  in  the  history  of| 
music  when  stress  is  laid  by  some  on 
the  necessity  of  the  national  element 
in  a  composition.  If  a  composer  is 
Norwegian  by  birth,  they  argue  that 


his  music  should  be  Norwegian.  If 
he  is  a  Bulgarian,  Italian,  American, 
his  music  should  reveal  his  nation- 
ality. Now  great  music,  the  music 
that  lives  and  affects  the  hearer  in 
any  land,  is  universal,  not  national, 
not  parochial.  The  country  of  music 
is  the  world. 

Svendsen  was  a  cosmopolite.  One 
of  his  best  known  compositions 
"The  Carnival  in  Paris.' 
subject    of    his    symphonic    poem,  j 
"Zorahayde"  from  a  tale  by  Wash-  I 
ington  Irving;  he  wrote  an  overture 
to  "Romeo  and  Juliet."   He  composed 
absolute     music,     symphonies  and 

chamber  works;  also  pieces  professed- 
ly Norwegian;  but  in  no  one  of  his 
compositions  did  he  reveal  a  com- 
manding individuality.    His  Carnival, 
his  Moorish  poem,  his  overture,  his 
Norwegian  pieces  are  simply  more  or 
less  well-made  compositions  that  are^ 
neither  warmly  poetic  nor  nobly  im-| 
Aginative.   He  invented  nothing.  His! 
music   is  amiable,   agreeable,  easily, 
forgotten.  I 
And  his  music  would  be  this  and\ 
nothing  more  even  if  he  had  written 
only  "Norwegian"  compositions.  His 
is  not  a  name  to  point  a  moral.  To 
cite  the  case  of  Grieg  would  be  irrele- 
vant.    Grieg   is  illustrious,    not  be- 


A 
New 


cause  he  was  patriotically,  radically] 
Norwegian;  not  because  he  invented 
themes  of  a  folk-song  nature,  but  be- 
cause he  was  Grieg,  a  musician  of 
marked  individuality,  original  in  ex- 
pression; a  charming  miniaturist,  a 
skilful  cutter  of  cameos,  who  occasi- 
onally rose  to  a  greater  height  in  art. 
The  Russian,  the  Italian,  the  Ameri- 
can hearers  can  enjoy  his  music  with- 
He  took  thi  !  out  thought  of  Norway,  its  mountains 
and  fiords,  or  the  hame  life  of  its 
people. 

yale  man   will  own    Mory's  in 
„    Haven  so  that  the  institution 
will  still  be  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  Yale  curriculum.  A  newspaper, 
speaks  of   Mory's  as  the  "home  « 
Welsh  rabbits  and  Southdown  mut-j 
ton  chops."     When   Frank  Mor  arty, 
was  alive,  and  his  place  was  down; 
town,    no   .hops   were    served.  1W 
dishes  were  Welsh    rabbits  golden 
bucks,  eggs  on  toast,  and  grilled 
dines.    And  there  never  was  such  «Kv 
In  this  country  as  Mr.  Moriarty  drew 
from  the  wood.    Beer,  as  known  t 
the  Germans,  he  would  not  draw.  h< 
despised  it  and  called  it  swipes.  H-, 
died  in  the  '70's.  His  successor  opene.. 
a    place  nearer  the  college  .buddings 
and  he  drew  both  ale  and  beer. 


*h T        S  and  Prof-  Kendrixson 

the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
>'  expect    to    make    valuable  re- 
«!!?S  !"  mineraI°Sy  in  Peru.  They 
Pizarro  anticipated 
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ARTHUR  MORRISON  AND  DETECTIVE  TALES. 


not  the  first. 


1  >v*  Ho  tail 
IEISTERSINGERS 
SEEN  IN  6.  F.  KEITH'S 

jmbined  Quartets  Head  an  En- 
joyable Summer  Vaude- 
ville Bill. 


Tin;  -Ueistersingers,"'  composed  of 
niters  of  three  Boston  quartets,  the 
lubert,  the  Harvard  and  the  Weber, 
ad  a  well  balanced  bill  at  B.  P. 
ilh's  Theatre  this  week, 
his  .organization  presented  an  excel- 
t  singing  act.  with  songs  ranging 
m  the  rollicking  '-Mulligan  Mus- 
eers"  to  "The  Beautiful  Night" 
m  the  "Tales  of  Hoffman." 
he  title  of  the  act  is  "Swept  by 
a:i  Breezes."  The  stage  .settings 
unusually  good,  the  scene  being 
i  on  the.  seashore  with  the  light- 
:se  with  its  small  light  in  the  dis- 
ce  and  the  waves  rolling  up  against 
shore. 

he  two  solos,  "All  That  I  Ask  Is 
by  Harold  S.  Tripp,  and  "Any 
Port  in  a  Storm,"  by  A.  Cameron 
le,  won  much  applause. 
•e  of  the  features  of  the  act  was 
introduction  of  the  "Elfman"  song, 
lita,"  the  original  Palmer  Cox 
wnie,  danced  around  in  true  Brownie 
ion  and  then  disappeared  with  a 
e  of  the  hands. 

le  art  was  well  received  last  night 
there  were  many  encores, 
dmore  and  Oneida  gave  a  novel  ar 
i      posing  act  on  the  Japanese  ba.1 
f  ng  perch.    While  a  man  balanced  a 

[k  pole  a  young  woman  posed  from 
lingles. 
ster,  Laurie  and  Quinn,  who  are 
[ti  as  "Those  People  with  the  Lively 
:."  certainly  lived  up  to  their  repu- 
k')n.  The  two  men  and  a  young 
|n;an  gave  a  neat,  clever  dancing  act. 
Kje  Great  Richards  gave  a  dancing 
ri;  singing  act  which  was  aided  by  va- 
le ?  colored  lights.  Nat  Haines  and 
V  Vidocq  are  a  couple  of  clever  en- 
6:  liners  who  have  a  large  number  of 
le  stories  and  jokes.  Other  acts  on 
Blbili  are  Leona-Thurber  and  Harry 
I:  ison  presenting  "A  Shopping  Tour" 
n  George  B.  Snyder  and  Harry  Buck- 
Si  musical  comedians,  in  a  novel  act 
l  rhich  they  Introduce  their  famous 
tv  man  band,  and  the  five  Piroscoffls, 
npc  of  Parisian  jugglers. 

<  UJESTIC  THEATRE — Lindsay  Mori- 
o  stock  company  in  "The  Man  Who 
)v  s  Broadway,"  musical  comedy  by 
ie'-ge  M.  Cohan. 

jfj>'^'™?   Wilson  Melrose 

'i  '/    n  e  v  lid  ward  Xinnary 

tepe   Burnham  Russell  Randall 

o   *  ridwell  s  Itockliff  Fellows 

nson  William  Hasson 

hil  i~,  -V<- Kraunle  Frauu'nolz 
'/  •  \v  i  ...Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Hiblw.l 

It  "  "»»n  Misi  Valerie  Vaialre 

ir.i    i'j      ' "  Miss  Rose  Morison 

"  '   ""dwell  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon 

CSTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John 
tlx  stock  company  in  "The  Lottery 
ta  "  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Rida 
bison  Young.  Cast: 

JcrtVrljrfct. .. 
>x  iv.vton. 

Roberts 
?lcp  Heyer. 
y  ton 


....Donald  Meefc 
.  .George  Hnssell 
.Gertrude  Binley 
Florence  Shirley 

(die  Jensen  „Mabel  mcoti 

4  New  York  Sun  saya  apropos  of 
ie<tatue  to  Verlaine  in  the  Luxem- 
:>ig  Gardens:  "Those  who  were  stu- 
h*  some  seventy  years  ago  can  re- 
il  lis  figure  as  he  haunted  the  cafes 
ie  •Boul'  Mich:"'  Verlaine  wasj 
t  in  1844,  tout  he  was  a  precocious 
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Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  detective  stories,  now  publishing  in  The 
Evening  Herald,  are  singularly  ingenious  and  entertaining.  No  wonder 
they  are  read  eagerly.  Was  Mr.  Morrison  led  to  write  them  from  a  de- 
sire to  show  the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  that  others  could  do  the 
trick?  It  is  said  that  George  Meredith  wrote  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat" 
to  prove  that  the  Occidental  mind  could  plan  and  express  itself  after  the 
manner  of  an  Oriental,  but  Beckford  was  before  him  with  his  "Vathek." 
Balzac  deliberately  wrote  his  "Contes  Drolatiques"  in  the  spirit  and  the 
style  of  Rabelais. 

For  Mr.  Morrison  began  as  an  unflinching  realist.  Witness  his  "Tales 
of  Mean  Streets"  and  "A  Child  of  the  Jago."  His  "Green  Eye  of  Goona," 
a  most  amusing  fantasy,  reads  like  a  burlesque  of  detective  stories.  Why 
did  he  leave  the  East  Side  that  first  made  him  known?  His  success  was 
popular,  not  merely  literary. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  detective  stories,  tales  in  which 
amazing  ingenuity  is  employed  in  running  down  a  criminal,  •finding 
hidden  treasure,  saving  an  honored  name,  preserving  a  state  secret.  All 
the  moderns  go  back  to  Poe,  the  master  of  them,  as  Sir  Conan  Doyle  has 
gratefully  acknowledged;  to  Poe,  whose  literary  criticism  was  unique  at 
the  time  and  is  still  memorable,  whose  tales  of  romance  and  horror  re- 
main unequalled,  whose  prose  poems  "Silence"  and  "Shadow"  are  even 
now  incomparable,  whose  lyric  flight  is  far  above  that  of  his  countrymen. 
Yet  Cambridge  and  Concord  knew  this  genius  only  as  the  "Jingleman." 

There  was  a  good  detective  story,  "The  Dead  Letter,"  in  Beadle's 
Magazine.  Here  and  vthere  were  entertaining  "detective  novels"  before 
Gaboriau.  Wilkie  Collins  had  the  instinct;  so  had  Dicke.ns.  But  were 
Sergt.  Cuff,  the  lover  of  roses,  lank,  grim  Sergt.  Cuff  in  "The  Moon- 
stone" and  Inspector  Bucket  really  such  fine  fellows?  The  latter  is  the 
old-fashioned  sleuth  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Tulkinghorajs  the  true  detective 
in  the  story.  The  Inspector  with  his  apparently  artless  questions  and  his 
interview  with  "Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  is  wholly  theatrical. 
You  can  see  him  looking  at  the  audience  and  taking  it  into  his  confidence 
after  each  speech  and  movement.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  accept  Sergt.  Cuff 
as  infallible,  in  spite  of  his  make-up. 

The  ingenious  Gaboriau  and  lesser  lights  of  the  French  school 
modelled  themselves  after  Poe.  M.Lecocq  is  only  our  old  friend,  the  hero 
of  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  the  Murders  and  the  Mystery,  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  follow  the  adventures  in  the  Arsene 
Lupin  series;  the  characters  are  too  confused;  the  intrigue  is  labyrinthic; 
the  reader  mistakes  the  pursued  for  the  pursuer,  the  detective  for  the 
criminal.  However  dense  the  mystery,  the  statement  and  the  story  of 
its  solution  should  be  told  simply,  soberly. 

Next  to  Poe  comes  the  name  of  Doyle.  However  involved  the  plot, 
the  narration  is  lucid  and  the  characters  are  not  merely  puppets,  managed 
by  Sir  Conan's  hands  and  explained  by  his  ventriloquism.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  Watson;  but  Watson,  the  foil,  is  a  bore  of  the  first  water.  He 
is  well  depicted;  not  by  the  author,  but  by  what  Watson  says  and  does. 
Nor  is  he  allowed  to  figure  prominently.  There  is  the  sufficient  contrast. 
The  duller  Watson  is,  the  more  brilliant  the  glory  of  Holmes.  Further^ 
more,  there  is  the  superb  Arch-Criminal,  the  duellist  worthy  of  Holmes's 
steel. 

Mr.  Morrison  may  yet  be  a  close  second  to  Doyle.  He  is  always  clear. 
He  invents  surprise  after  surprise.  He  supplies  false  scents  so  that  the 
reader  pluming  himself  on  his  acuteness  is  baffled.  There  is  the  requisite 
hint  at  science,  not  pseudo-science.  The  men  and  women  have  life. 
There  is  baleful  suggestion  in  a  sentence.  There  is  power  in  description 
without  recourse  to  melodramatic  rhetoric.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  read 
these  stories  in  serial  form!  There  is  suspense  and  not  only  for  a  week. 
"What  was  the  significance  of  the  Red  Triangle?"  "What  was  the  mys- 
terious association  of  men  apparently  varying  so  widely?"  The  reader 
lives  in  anticipation — and  is,  therefore,thappy. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1911. 


CONCERNING  CORONATION  CEREMONIES. 


D  Carlos 
O'led  Indian, 
innittee    in  Washington, 


H  li 

Montezuma,    a  full- 
appearing   before  a 
D.  C, 


out:  '  Whoever  heard  of  Indian 
There  is  no  such  thing.  The 
with  Indian  music.    It  is  dis- 


jsng."    This  testimony  ia  worthy 
mention  of  the  young  enthusi- 
stlwho  believe  that  truly  "Ameri- 
innusie"  should  be  based  on  Indian 

les.""  ".  ,■  '  >,  '  J' ' 


1  \M\J>  ^\ 


Oliver  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
open  session  chjaracterii-ed  the 
York  Bar  Association  as  "the 
est  and  most  narrow  minded 
of  bigots  that  ever  came  over 
ke."  Thus  is  respect  shown  th« 
The  language  is  as  strong  as 
h  it  came  from  Oyster  Bay 


The  English  journals  are  full  of  curious  notes  concerning  coronation 
celebrations.  They  give  minute  details  of  the  costumes  to  be  worn;  they 
describe  at  length  the  weaving  of  the  coronation  carpet,  the  crowns  have 
been  weighed;  will  Queen  Mary  carry  a  fan?  There  is  no  show  like  unto 
that  of  a  coronation.  There  is  no  combined  circus  and  menagerie  that 
affords  such  entertainment.  And  loyal  sturdy  Englishmen  who  take  part 
In  the  ceremony  don  strange  costumes  without  the  thought  that  they  may 
thus  be  grotesque. 

The  Queen  will  carry  a  fan,  fpr  it  was  originally  one  of  the  attributes 
of  royalty.  So  was  the  umbrella,  which  in  some  countries  is  still  among 
the  royal  insignia.  We  are  told  that  the  handle  of  a  fan  showing  holes 
for  feathers  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  seventeenth  century  B.  C;  that 
fans  were  originally  used  in  churches  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  sacred  ele- 
ments; that  folding  fans  were  a  Japanese  invention.  What  then  becomes 
of  Mr.  William  Pulleyn's  solemn  statement  that  fans,  muffs,  masks,  etc., 
and  false  hair  were  first  devised  by  loose  women  in  Italy,  and  went  to 
England  from  France  in  157  2? 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  has  decided  to  erect  standpipes  on 
the  route  of  the  royal  progress.  These  are  degenerate  days.  For  a  fort- 
night before  and  after  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.  banquets  were  given 
to  rich  and  poor.  Tables  were  spread  in  new  halls  erected  for  the  purpose 
and  300  barrels  of  wine  were  provided.  Conduits  and  fountains  ran  with 
white  wine  at  the  crowning  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
When  Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned:  "The  great  conduit  in  Cheape  ranne 
continuallie  wine,  both  white  and  claret,  all  the  afternoon.  At  the  Coro- 
nation of  Mary  the  conduit,  in  Cornhill  and  the  great  conduit  in  Cheape 
ran  wine."  And  when  Mary  Tudor  was  crowned  the  wives  of  citizens 
loaded  tables  in  the  streets  with  fattest  capons  and  choicest  wines,  and 
there  was  feasting  for  all. 

That  prisoners  will  receive  extra  allowances  of  food  was  to  be  ex- 
pe'fM.  for  thus  tradition  will  be  observed.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen 


/  U*UL  Z  2-  /^/45 

A  woman  in  New  York,  seeking  a 
J  divorce,  testified  that  her  husband 
was  intoxicated  because  when  carv- 
ing at  table  she  was  obliged  to  steady 
,  him.  This  evidence  is  by  no  meatii 
conclusive.  The  meat  might  have 
been  a  goose  or  a  duck.  Would  she- 
have  had  him  put  his  foot  on  it? 


j  H 

■  ^8  I 


Mayor  Gaynor  wishes  the  house 
numbers  in  New  York  to  be  put 
where  they  may  be  seen  at  night. 
There  are  many  houses  in  the  Back 
Bay  not  easily  identified  by  day  or 
night,  even  by  those  who  carry  a 
Blue  Book  or  Social  Register  in  the 
pocket.  Nor  does  every  one  know  in- 
tuitively where  Messrs.  Jones,  Brown 
and  Robinson  live,  although  of  course 
they  should  know  as  well  informed 
citizens.  Even  the  trees  in  the  Com- 
mon are  named  so  that  the  passer-by 
can  distinguish  them. 


We  knew  it  would  be  so.  Even  in 
these  coronation  days  Mr.  John  Ar- 
thur Johnson  is  followed  by  admiring 
hundreds  and  cheered  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  shouting  crowds 
block  traffic.  Wait  till  he  arrives  in 
Paris.  The  nymphs  of  Montmartre 
and  the  "Boule  Mich,"  the  fair  dames 
of  the  Bois  and  those,  who  are  known 
in  the  catalogue  as  actresses  will 
swell'  his  triumphant  train.  It  is  only 
in  America  that  color  is  regarded 
with  prejudice. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE, 


and 
Parlor 
Cats 


Alley  and  Some  one  recently  rec- 
ommended the  Indiscrim- 
inate slaughter  of  cats  as 
enemies  of  mankind,  and 
classed  them  with  pest-breedlng  rats 
and  mad  mongrels.  He  asked  contempt- 
uously: "Who  cares  for  cats,  anyway? 
A  day  or  two  afterward  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  c.,  appropriated  a  small 
amount  for  the  maintenance  of  cats,  or 
at  least  a  cat,  in  a  department  building. 
Then  followed  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Louis  Wain,  who  has  drawn  and 
painted  — not  drawn  and  quartered  — 
about  150,000  cats  during  the  last  14 
years,  had  returned  to  London  after  a 
sojourn  in  America.  Among  his  sub- 
jects are  the  long-haired  cats  of  Prin- 
cess Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who 
has  a  "remarkable  cattery"  in  Windsor 
Great  Park— for  the  cats'  live  in  little 
villas  with  windows  and  doors,  dining- 
rooms  and  drawing  rooms,  with  couches 
to  lie  on,  bells  with  which  they  ring 
for  food,  orchards  to  prowl  about  In, 
and  no  doubt  fully  equipped  nurseries 
with  all  modern  and  sanitary  conven- 
'  ienees. 

I     "ffhif  cares  for  cats?"     A  foolish 
j  question.     It   is  not  necessary  to  go 
p  back    to    Mohammed    or  Montaigne. 
)  There  was  Dr.  Parr.     When  his  first 
wife  destroyed  his  favorite  cat  he  was 
so  angry  that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his 
wife's  portrait.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
speak   of  worshiping  Egyptians  and 
J  pompous  tombs  at  Bubastls.    In  France 
alone  there  are  learned,  sympathetic, 
anecdolieal  books  about  cats  by  Para- 
dls   de  Moncrif    (1727).  Straus-Durik- 
|  helm    (1S46),    Vives    (1S33),  Champ- 
I  lleury  (1S69).  E.  Holland  (ISSl),  Gas- 


Al 


drln  (1S94).  and  among 
novelists  who  loved  ca 
their  affection  by  word 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Ba 
tier,  Huysmans,  Coppee. 
could  be  added  to  the  li 
Pierre  Loti  and  Rachild 
Maeterlinck  in  his  "Bh 
the  cat  a  despicable  c 
poet's  affectionate  regar 
which  rises  almost  to  tv< 
no  doubt  to  underrate  poor  puss.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  fairy  tales  and  in  the  I 

nlfl        mm^«  +  !n         n«4-:«A  —  C       r+  . 


De  Cherviile 
1S90),  A.  Lan- 
the  poets  and 
:s  and  showed 
and  deed  were 
iidelaire,  Gau-- 
Other  names 
st,  as  those-  of 

ie  Bird"  makes 
haracter.  The 
3  for  the  dog,  • 
rship,  led  him  i 


old  rom; 
Fox,  the  cai 
amusing,  cli 
:  theless  there 


of  Reynard  the 
resented  as  a  rascal, 
ut  a  rascal.  Xever- 
;s  In  Boots. 


It  may  be  said  that  cats  have  for  cen- 
turies toeen  associated  with  Satan  and 


j  witchcraft.  V 
wolves  aboun 
the  aid  of  tl 
]  selves  into  ' 
|  that  the  inhal 
I  became  wolvi 


in  countries  where 
ii  and  women  with 
could  turn  them- 
it  is  well  known 
of  Ossory,  Ireland, 
Jnce  in  seven  years— 


the  Italian  women  usually  became  oats. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  black! 
death  ravaged  Europe  learned  men  at- 1 
tributed  the  displeasure  of  the  Al-  | 
mighty  to  the  introduction  of  boots] 
with  pointed  toes  which  were  supposed  I 
to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Lord.  1 


Kisses  of 
Ceremony- 


irreverent  English- 
men   reminded  King 
George  before  his  cor- 
and  State  onaticn  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  in  store  for  him,  for  the  arch- . 
bishop  would  kiss   him,  and   not  only 1 


4t> 


tT5e*Irc'hV-  ■  <>T*  tot  the  proves  OC  th< 

Blood  JRova'.  and  the  representatives  ol  | 
the   peers'.     Kissing    was   the  common 
salutation  among  Englishmen    In  the 
time  o'  Charles  II.  and  in  other  periods 
as  it  Is  now  on  the  continent.    A  Lon- 
don journal  stated  not  long  ago  that  the 
British  boy  "has  quit©  given  up  belns 
kissed  bv  his  father,  and  he  Is  kissed 
by  his  sister  and  his  aunt  only  by  comj 
pulsion."     No    doubt    he    Is  djsyustea 
when  he  reads  of  Nelson's  words  as  he 
was  dying:  "Kiss  me,  Hardy."  I 
The  English  were  for  a  long  tlm« 
Inveterate  and  promiscuous  kissers  sfl 
that  they  excited  the  wondeT  of  visit j 
Ing  foreigners.    A  Venetian  gave  this 
report  of  London  ladies  early  In  the 
16th  century:  "If  they  meet  a  friend 
thev  take  his  hand  and  kiss  him  full 
on  'the  mouth,  and  go  into  some  tav- 
ern and  eat  with  him.    And  their  peo- 
ple do  not  take  It  ill.    And  they  are 
most  beautiful  ladles,  and  most  pleas- 
ant"     There    was   this   free  kissing 
everywhere,  openly  In  the  street  and 
In     the     church.       Samuel  Kleehel 
warned  his  countrymen  to  do  In  Eng- 
land as   the  English  did.     "A  guest 
does  well  to  take  his  hostess  In  his 
arms  and  to  kiss  her;  who  does  it  not 
Is  looked  upon  as  Ignorant  and  in- 
bred."    Books  of   travel  written  by 
vlsitors  of  various  countries  abound 
in  evidence  of  the  habit  that  Is  now 
regarded  as  dangerously  mlcroblc 

But  Englishmen,  apparently,  drew  the 
line  In  Cowper's  time,  for  when  Mr. 
Grenvllle,  standing  for  Parliment,  called 
on  Cowper  to  secure  his  vote  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  poet  told  him  he  had 
neither  vote  nor  influence,  ho  did  not 
embrace  him.  "He  squeezed  me  by  the 
hand,  kissed  the  ladles  and  withdrew. 
He  kissed,  likewise,  the  maid  in  the 
kitchen  and  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  a 
most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman." 


Outwaidly 
Cold  New 


■fctorla  earn  Inmate  of  the  PIcm  received  half  a  Ballon  of  porter;  th 
Ibakuin  pickers  and  hemp  healers  in  Bridewell  were  better  and  more  boun- 

■  teou.-U  f.-'  in. I  rested  from  their  labor.  In  Newgate  each  prisoner 
■was  furnished  with  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pound  of  potatoes,  a  pound  of  bread 
.nnd  a  pint  of  strong  ale.  and  those  condemned  to  solitary  confinement 

were  allo«  e.l  to  associate  a  short  time  with  their  companions  in  misery. 
\a  pint  of  ale.  however,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  joyous  occasion. 

The  Chin.  -,  had  a  tine  practice.  When  an  Kmperor  was  crowned  It 
was  niMom.in  to  present  him  with  several  sorts  of  marble,  of  different 
colors  \  mason  handed  (hem  to  the  new  emperor  and  said  verses  that 
may  thus  be  translated: 

Choose,  mighty  sir.  under  which  <<f  these  stones 
Your  pleasure  is  that  we  should  lay  your  bones. 
They  did  this,  says  a  dry  chronicler,  that  the  prospect  of  death  might 
restrain  his  thoughts  within  due  bounds  of  modesty  and  moderation  in 
the  midst  of  his  new  honors. 

A  coronation,  whether  it  be  of  Tsar,  Emperor,  or  King,  is  a  gorgeous 
spectacle,  and  no  good  republican  need  be  ashamed  of  enjoying  it.  He 
|  may  remember  the  speech  of  Andrew  Johnson  In  Washington  to  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  displaying  decorations:  "You 
*  uns  there  with  the  gewgaws  on."  but  it  would  be  in  poor  taste  for  him 
to  be  cynical. 

The  inaugurations  of  the  first  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 

perhaps  more  impressive  to  the  idealist,  and  Walt  Whitman  rejoiced 

that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  the  President  took  off  his  hat  to  the 

people,  and  noi  they  to  him;  but  children  of  all  ages  like  to  look  at  a 
!  show.  Emerson  represented  the  Lord  as  saying  he  was  tired  of  kings; 
1  but  the  people,  denying  their  divine  right  to  rule — much  to  the  disgust 

of  the  Emperor  William — still  find  legitimate  pleasure  in  observing  them 

on  state  occasions,  when  they  are  on  dress  parade. 

  SATUBDr%  JXTNE  24,  lffl.  

AS  HE  SAILE^AS  HE  SAILED. 

The  London  Times  recently  announced  the  publicati on  of  a  book  I 

■  that  should  interest  all  boys,  whether  they  be  at 
of  the  journey,  or  within  sight  of  the  last  earthly  inn.    Th »  ««e  «  1 

'  book  is  "The  Real  (Wain  Kidd."  and  the  bto»^  Igg ^J1™ 
.   Neale  Dalton,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.  "?^?r^J^3^^ 

count  of  him;  and  Sir  Cornelius  Dalton  beie  ulest 

^habilitate  bis  character  and  to  show  that  he  *as  one  of  the  un 

men  that  ever  lived.'"  Macaulay's  1 

We  have  not  seen  this  new  biography  of  the  hero  ,  put 
account  is  certainly  superficial.    There  is  not  a  ^d  jbout. ^  bur 
of  the  Bib.e  in  the  sand.    There  is  no  mention    M > man  Moo 
Punner.  murdered  by  Kidd,  who  used  a  buche t  as  a  ,  eap 
haunted  .hereafter  by  the  appjnfca- ^ the  defiant 
whether  he  were  asleep,  ^-^^s^nt  treasure  hidden 
in  the  prisoners  dock.     Macau. a>   says  There  is  no  descrip- 

along  the  coas'  of  New  England  and  Long  Island.  There 

tl0D  TU'wMrhistorian  relates  only  the  story  of  the  subserous  for 
th.  fitting  out  of  the  Adventu.  Galley  ,o ,  -g 
ocean,  and  makes  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Be  g 
wavs  for  trade,  how  Kidd,  the  able  manner.  Y^d  ^men-v  men 
pirate,  and  showed  the  utmost  cruelty;   b^«^S£lg  crew 

hsssrsx  ^SS&ttst 

r-^^r^----^  Governor  o, 
In  Marco  Polos  time— the  \  enetian  ^  n  turneQ 

pirates  of  Malabar  did  no  ^"^^es  with  j  %m  ^  and  neither  on6  ever  a,- 

them  on  shore,  "recommending  to  »  »«  .    he  capt0rs    £wea  a  iWhbor  to  suspect  that  they 

another  cargo,"  so  that  if  the  vessel  passed  again  that  way  low^  ^  t  t  t  *e  x 

TrUr^orof^Cornenus  to  whitewash  Captain  Kidd.  " 
■  here^  Te  SSZ  Potest    Too  many  =  and  hero jgMg 
suffered  in  this  way,  or  been  batted .  ont  of  gj  tne 

w,n  g,ib,y  Tr  ^  ^r  -7;Dg;  about  witchcraft 

teB"m0f« 'Ham  Te     his  son  and  the  apple,  and  ascribed  the  famous 

TZ2  a  - i£al So   th    devil.    We  are  now  informed  that  Tiberius    era^  Hugo  =^  ;  d0 
wT  rt~eers=  that  Macbeth  was  a  ouiet  ^«  Sfc  SUJi 

!fi  ZZ^^SSE*  r^T^^  Borgia^rcd 
waBs  a  prude  devoted  to  charitable  wor..    Let  all  this  be  granted,  but  |  -  ^  ^  a  sln£ul  game. 
spare  us  Captain  Kidd. 


■ 


A  Danish  universl 
ty  professor  wrote  a 
book  about  kissing 
EnglanddS  some  years  ago.  His, 
name  is  Nyrop-Dr.  Nyrop.  I  have  not 
seen  the  history,  study,  treatise,  what- 
ever it  may  be;  but  a  quotation  or, 
rather,  an  allusion,  is  not  uninteresting: 
••He  noted  that,  while  even  the  stern 
Romans  Had  three  words  lor  a  kiss,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  salute-os- 
cula.  basia  and  suavia-the  sentiment- 
al English  have  one  term  for  every  sort 
o  kfif.  The  Germans  have  over  30  dif- 
ferent styles  of  kisses  recognized  by , 
and  entered  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  Dr. 

discussed  ;t  that  the  good,  old  Frencn 
word  "baiser"  (to  kiss)  has  passed  from 
the  dictionary  of  the  genteel  and  been 
reDlaced  by  "embrassir.  ' 

The  early  New  Engenders  were  not 
oneMy  Q  nionstratlve-  in  this  species 
o     lip-service.     There  is  the  famous 
el«c  of  Capt.  Kemble  in  Boston  re- 
lated  by   the  late   Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle-  Capt.  Kemble  who  "was  in  1656 
?pt  for  two  hours  in  the  public  stocks 
for  his  'lewd  and  unseemly  behavior, 
wnich  consisted  in  'kissing  his  wife 
pubUquely,  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  upon 
The  doorstep  of  his  house,'  when  he 
had  iust  returned  from  an  absence  of 
three    vears."    But   New  Englanders 
for  many  years  were  not  emotional  on 
a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  They  would 
have  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
Buc^trode   Whitelock   or   thought  of 
fhe   stocks,  for  when  he,  a  Puritan 
sent  by  Cromwell  as  ambassador  to 
Sweden    arrived  at  the  court  he  was 
commanded    by    Queen    Christina  to 
teach  the  noble  dames  tne  art  of  klas- 
inE  after  the  English  manner.  T\  hite- 
ock  did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  and 
he  noted  that  the  pupils  offered  only 
"a  few  pretty  defences." 

in  the  age  of  repression,  when  a  New 
England  boy  away  from  home  was  ex- 
pected to  address  his  father  in  writing 
as  "Respected  Sir";  when  the  husband 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  his  wife 
as  "Mrs  Smith"  in  the  presence  o- , 
others;  when  she  always  alluded  to  him 
as  "Mr.  Smith"  and  neither  one .ever  aJL 
_  .   +^  .  „,,u-.,.i   that  tnev 


IP  •     .  Acongressma 

Attempts         Tpxas   changea  his 

to  Escape  naine  when  he  went 
Monotony  to  live  with  his  sec- 
ond wife  in  a  village  of  Maryland.  At 
Washington  he  **g^£Stfl* 
for  which  his  'XtSrtW**™ 
the  village  £  ^JgJJE?  a  fortnight 
name.    He  told  n  'M  moved  to 

ago  that  be  and  'J  1-  »^(  for 

avoid  people  .'     ,e  a  little 

society  and  we  want  to 
money.    I  do  not  see  an >'  h«o»  n«  11  d 
|«1?rcar^««h«a 

Pteman0wbboah:3D1thirstrengtb  of 
chtra^ter  U  to  be  envied.  There  are 
men  who  disappear  without  apparent 
'cause?  not  driven  away  by ^hame  no 
necessarily  adventurous.  There  U i  M 
ways  a  Waring,  who  gave  all  his  friends 

the  slip,  .  .  .„ 

Rnthcr  than  P»™  "1>  »n4  i0*n 
Any  loncer  London  towD. 
One  of  the  finest  scenes  In    The  Mas 
ter  of  Ballantrae"  is  where  the _  <  heva, 
Iter  Burke  in  India  recognized  the  Mas- 
ter  siUlng  cross-legged  on  a  veranda 
and  heard*  him  talking  to  his &  compan- 
ion in  the  barbarous  native  dialect  ana 
the  Master  would  not  ^m>t  that  he 
understood    English    and    on  >S 
through  his  servant  as  an  l»terpreter 
how  the  Irishman  came  Into  the  gar 
den     Who  does  not  like  to  thlnlt  oi 
U    Everett,  "formerly  a  wealt hy  and 
socially    prominent    resident    of  N« 
York"  now  reigning  as  King  on  Aio 
S    one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  in  the 
c",',tl,  seas'    His  subjects  catch  sharks 
and  gatnaer  cocoanuts  for  him  and  bow 
humbly    as    they    presen :   them.  The 
women  sing  to  him  and  fan  him  when 
he  sleeps  of  an  afternoon.    There  1  » 
iealousy,  for  he  takes  a  new  wife  every 
few    months.     A    considerate   man  of 
regular  habits  Is  this  monarch,  whom 
even  tne  King  of  Yvetot  might  envy 

Why  should  not  a  man  change  his 
name  in  an  endeavor  to  escape  f  rom  the 
"  m  '"  „f  ijfe'j  if  he  could  only 
escape'  The  e  was  a  fine  young  Roman 
gentleman  who  killed  himself  and c  wrote 
fn  explanatlon-for  he  was  of  a  courte 
ous  nature-that  he  was  tired  o f  dohig 
the  same  things.  Imagine,  his  d  sap 
rointment  at  finding  a  certain  rout  ne 
Z  Te  other  side  of  the  door  which 
Epletetus  tell  us.  stands  open  Jo  all. 


lowea  a  neiB"u«»  -»  — —  - 
were  man  and  wife,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  parents  would  be  lavish 
with  kisses.  There  was  a  fathei  in  a 
Massachusetts  village  some  50  years  ago 
who  attended  all  services  in  the  meeting 
house  and  prayer  meeting  and  concerts 
of  prayer  in  the  chapel.  He  would  not 
allow  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  house  He 
thook  his  head  at  the  name  of  Dickens, 
vet  he  read  Montagne.  Sterne,  Thack- 
eray, Hugo,  allowed  a  copy  of  Moll 


A'      /       w*8s  regarded 


I11U6      • 

    .  „„„,»„ „,  as  tearing  pickets  off  his  fence  or  na- 

dUng  schoolhouse  ^f^jj^  walked  off  from  a  Sunday  school 
the  fa.es  o f  the  we.  -     «h    - w     ^  ^ 

C?n^rt  Th.  hero  o  tiTese Toya  was  Captain  Kidd.  "I  see  him  now 
plank.    The  heio  of _  these      7  tl.easure-Seeker  in  "A  Parlor 

°n  UK^.10WAn^rea3?riseSe»  see  him  today.  buryinS  his  spoil  before 
Match.      And   measure  seeder,  ^  ^         re{rajn  ^ 

he  was  taken  to  En  land  ^  Q  william  Curtis 

has  »»«^.tt°™3i2^*2Sit  ."an  any  to  be  found  in  an 
'LUu  -    th?  "     Son"  by  Sir  Cornelius.    Nor  is  "most  readers' 
^  edge  of  the  C.     -n"  derived  fro,,   Macaulay's  account. 


man.  He  "had  been  reared  In  a  rigid 
manner.  Yet  he  was  m ■  «'e  were 
kissing  his  sons,  even J .hen  the 
in  college;  he  would  have  been^ 
to  the  quick  had  one  of  J^em 
back.  This  f.athe. ■  was  - ^  sent.m 
at  heart,  but  it  took  h.m  > «»  ^ 
from  the  traditions  and  tl »  ear 


t  •  v»  D1o,ro     John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  of. 

Irish  Plays  BostQn    announca  the 

Old  and  pubUcatlon  this  month 
New  of  J.  M.'  Synge's  plays. 
-The  Playboy  of  the  Western  fflrl"  and 
••in  the-  Shadow  of  the  Glen.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  preaen :  single 
volume  edition  of  Synge's  works  a.  U 
hrary  edition  In  four  volumes  will  be 
SS  bv  the  American  publishers,  who 
have  concluded  a  contract  to  that  effect 
SS  Maunsel  &  Co.  of  Dublin  repre- 
senting the  Synge  estate,  which  holds 
the  United  States  copyrights. 

•The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World"  was  performed  again  in  Lon- 
don on  the  opening  night  of  a  three 
„e  the  Irish  National 
weeks'  season  of  the  msn 
Theatre  Society  at  the  Court  Theatre 
(June  5).  and  the  comedy  was  again 
pronounced  to  be  a  wonderful  work. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  one-act  play. 
-The  Pie-dish,"  by  George  Fitzmau 
rlce  -which  told  an  aimost  trag | 
story  in  terms  that  were  nearly  comic 
and  concluded  with  a  death  scene  so 
realistic  that  some  of  the  ladles  in 
the  stalls  found  it  too  much  for  their 
composure  and  uttered  faint  protests. 

Another  Irish  play,   "Birthright,  in 
two  acts,  by  T.  C.  Murray,  produced 
£or  the  first  time  in  London 
,nade    a    profound    impression.  The 
„ory   is  --pie.     A    hard  working 
farmer  has  two  sons;  the  elder  n 
dustrious  in  the  fields,  devoted  to  ath 
Utics.  the  pride  of  the  countryside 
the    younger,    who    is   physically  the 
stronger,  lives  only  for  the  farm,  a 
sullen    fellow,    who    frowns    on  all 
sports.    The  elder  favors  his  mother 
and  is  -entle  and  sympathetic.  The 
Sther"  if: 'burst  of  rage  determ ln« 
tn  send  the  elder  son  off  to  America. 
He  actepts  his  lot,  but  quarrels  w  th 
his  brother  and  the  quarrel  gro»s ■  * 
to  violence.    At  the  end  of  the  play 

a: 

Urafne;rbandeC?h\°mdyefin,dtl^^^^^ 
vlrlous  characters  is  sharp  and  m^ 
terlv     Perhaps  the  greatest  beauty  o 
t^e  plav  from  the  point  of  view  of  ar 
is  that   all   its  characters,   even  th« 


at  heart  but  it  iook  m»»  .'  in'fiu-    is  thai    all   u«  iim.^  —  -    "^i>r  „. 


^c«on"n  ki. -youth. 
New  England  boys  before  the 
were  afraid  of  their  father. 


also  shown  to  have  a  human  aw 
klndb  side.  The  tragedy  with  whlol 
the  plav  concludes  was  not  really  hi 
evitanlo.  aiihough.  led  up  to  as  IUU 
H  seems  so;  and  it  is  here  that  w 
U,\  „.•!  only  the  pitifulness,  but  tt  , 
iruth.  of  the  story.  The  figure  of  * 
,,,,'tl,;..  -  one  of  the  most  beautlfO 
o„ri    ift  c.  tine  in  the  whole  range  o 


If 


mrWern  Irish  theatre^BHT fUnRnn- 

•'''••>•  bas  apparently  been  a  labor 
Acted  with  great  delicacy  by 
3S  Eileen  O'Doherty,  it  created  a 
>found  impression,  and  even  after 

curtain  had  been  raised  five  times 
response  to  tlie  applause,  It  had  to 

lifted  once  again  to  show  Miss 
)oherty    standing    alone    on  the 


it.  John  G.  Ervine's  "Mixed  Mar- 
iges"  was  performed  for  the  first 
no  in  London  on  June  10.  The  play 
is  described  as  "a  capital  example  of 
art  in  process  of  evolution— rich  in 
iterial  and  inspiration,  but  still  a 
fie  lacking  in  dexterity.  His  play 
nincis  one  of  the  stiff  drawing  of  an 
■1}  Hiils  or  the  ingenious  crudities 
the  smaller  Elizabethans— those  ba- 
bies whoplayed  with  thunderbolts.  His 
Orange  workman,  who  cannot  abide 
Tapists,  and  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
tevery  interest,  public  and  private,  be- 
fore lie  will  consent  to  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  a  member  of  the  Roman 
EJhurch,  is  instinct  with  the  double  line- 
aments both  of  personality  and  of  class. 

*  *  Equally  true  to  standards  of 
Observation  is  his  shrewd,  kindly,  dip- 
lomatic wife,  who  acknowledges  the 
supremacy  of  passion,  and  yet  discerns 
In  the  vista  the  crucial  difficulties  of 
plixed  marriage;  and  perfectly  con- 
ceived are  the  two  sons,  the  'daughter- 
in-law-elect'  and  the  visionary  politi- 
cian. Michael  O'Hara.  Life  is  made  as 
with  meaning  in  this  shipwright's 
jkitchen  as  if  the  scene  were  shifted  to 
|the  camp  or  the  palace.  It  is  only 
When  the  author  has  to  approach  the 
technical  business  of  creating  a  de- 
nouement that  he  breaks  down.  He  has 
ed  a  knot  which  could  artistically  be 
jn loosed  only  by  humor  or  philosophy, 
ind  he  has  unfortunately  elected  to 
sever  its  strands  with  a  gunshot.  Fol- 
owing  three  acts  which  are  pure  nat- 
jre,  lie  has  given  us  a  fourth  which  is 
ery  transparently  borrowed  from  the 
esources  Of  'the  trade.'  But  Mr.  Er- 
mine will  do  better  with  practice,  and 
ye  shall  always  be  eager  to  observe 
lis  progress.  We  should  like  to  know 
io\v  many  of  our  fashionable  dramat- 
sts  could  keep  an  audience  engrossed 
o  long  with  the  conversation  of  six 
haracters  and  the  affairs  of  a  work- 
ng-class  family.  Verily,  the  Irish 
Irama  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter 
n  it.  and  some  remarkable  foliage  as 
veil."  Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


the  Opinions 
of 

W.  B.  Yeats 


Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
was  found  at  the 
Court  Theatre  by  a 
representative  of  the 
^all  Mall  Gazette.  The  poet  reported 
ncouraging  progress  in  Ireland.  Last 
ear  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  the  Irish 
^layers  were  able,  for  the  first  time 
ince  they  have  been  on  their  own  re- 
oLirces,  to  cover  all  expenses  'and  even 
lear  a  small  profit.  "The  popular  sup- 
ort  we  have  always  had  in  Dublin  in 
hi-  democratic  audiences,  but  the  diffl- 
ulty  has  been  to  fill  the  more  expen- 
ive  seats  in  the  house,  hitherto  sparse- 
-  occupied.  Now  we  are  getting  all 
hisses.  People  are  willing  to  pay  for 
he  better  places,  which  means  that  the 
heatre  is  more  or  less  full  in  all  parts.'' 
Mr.  Yeats  said  that  new  native  dra- 
ts  were  coming  forward,  among 
three  new  realist-dramatists  from 
inty  Cork,  men  who  are  studying 
miditions  and  problems  of  national  life. 

reporter,  thinking  of  Brieux,  asked: 
Are  not  you,  poet  and  idealist,  opposed 
y  nature  to  the  drama  of  realism? 
he  'salutary'  or  tractarian  drama,  I 
ican,, as  opposed  to  the  pureiy  imagln- 
live."  Mr.  Yeats  answered: 
"I  do  not  think  the  play  that  displays 
rgument  is  the  best,  nor  the  best  that 
,s  writer  can  probably  do.  Logic  in  art 
liould  be  hidden  as  bones  are  hidden  by 
esh.  But  I  look  upon  realistic  drama 
s  a  phrase  in  the  evolution  of  national 
rama  in  every  country.  You  have  waves 
l  it.  And  so  we  are  delighted  to 
et  plays  setting  forth  the  clash  of  in- 
•l-ests  and  of  thought  at  work  today, 
ery  temperament,  you  know  leans  or 
fts  ultimately  either  towards  politics 
i  religion,  to  Parliament  or  the  cloister; 
nd  both  tendencies  are  seen  In  contrast 
i  the  work  of  Brieux  and  Synge.  Mean- 
nile  the  artist  sits  by  the  wayside." 
.Mr.  Yeats  sees  no  new  Synge  on  the 
rish  horizon;  Synge's  temperament  was 
ni<iue.  The  realists  are  R.  J.  Ray 
ennox  Robinson,  St.  John  H.  Ervine' 
hose  play  dealing  with  the  conditions 
i  labor  in  Belfast  was  the  great  finan- 
al  success  of  the  Irish  Theatre;  T  C 
lurrajf,  George  Fitzmaurice  and  others! 
Some  of  the  plays  sent  in  this  year  are 
larked  by  a  Wilder  note." 
No  new  plays  by  Yeats  will  be  pro- 
uced  at  present.  "I  have  acquired 
rom    Mr.    Gordon    Craig"-Mr.  Yeats 

n^0^^-;"-  neatest  In- 


of  design  and  line  tcP  harmonize  with 
this  staging,  which  has  a  fine  severity." 
Mr.  Yeats  used  these  screens  as  a  set- 
ting for  "The  Hour  Glass."  The  result 
awakened  enthusiasm.  "My  screens  are 
of  a  plain  ivory  tone.  The  lighting 
is  effected  through  a  transparent  roof 
—getting  rid  of  everything  above  tli6 
stage.  By  this  method  you  can  use  your 
shadows  and  bring  into  play  moving 
figures  and  changing  lights,  elements 
of  beauty  lacking  in  an  ordinary  stage 
setting,  where  the  light  is  only  painted 
and  the  figures  do  not  move." 


Sy 


nge  and  w111  De  remembered 

the  Irish  J*  _  whe"  fc  SZS6'S 

"Playboy  of  the  West- 
Public  ern  World"  was  flrtrt 
produced  at  Dublin,  the  supposed  satire 
of  certain  racial  characteristics  pro- 
voked a  riot.  Early  this  month  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Elphin  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  public  morality  in 
Connaught  of  today.  Dr.  Clancy  re- 
proached the  people  for  idleness,  gross 
and  widespread  intemperance,  and  an 
inclination  to  perjury  that  turns  law 
into  a  farce.  Not  a  single  Nationalist 
newspaper  commented  on  the  bishop's 
charges,  according  to  the  London  Times 
of  June  7. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  lifted  up  its 
voice:  "Indeed,  it  needs  a  good  deal 
of  courage  for  even  a  Roman  Catho-  ! 
lie  bishop  to  declare,  as  Dr.  Clancy  ' 
did  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  that 
the  drink  evil  in  Ireland  is  'worse 
than  landlordism.'  Yet  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  in  Ireland  knows 
it,  and  knows  also  that  over  large' 
parts  of  that  country  morality — apart 

from  what  Is  called  sexual  morality  

is  utterly  absent.  The  late  Mr.  Synge 
and  others  of  the  group  of  realists 
who  write  plays  for  the  Abbey  Thea- 
tre have  exposed  it  again  and  again 
In  the  most  fearless  fashion,  and  their 
chief  reward  has  been  booing  in  the 
gallery  and  abuse  in  the  Nationalist 
Press.  Now  and  then  a  Nationalist 
writer,  driven  to  recognize  facts, 
turns  and  blames  England  for  having 
'driven  all  the  good  men  and  women  j 
from  the  country,  leaving  only  the  ! 
scum';  but  this  is  obviously  shirking 
the  explanation  rather  than  stating 
it." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writer  might 
ponder  certain  statements  of  Lecky,  as 
when  he  said  of  Italians,  Spaniards  and 
the  Irish,  that  they  display  "a  certain 
laxity  of  Instability  of  character,  a 
proneness  to  exaggeration,  a  want  of 
truthfulness  in  little  things,  an  infidelity 
to  engagements  from  which  an  English- 
man, educated  in  the  habits  of  industrial 
life,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence 
of  moral  principle.  But  a  larger  philos- 
ophy and  a  deeper  experience  dispel  his 
error."  The  journalist,  writing  about 
"sexual  morality''  as  though  he  grudged 
the  praise,  might  also  have  said  that 
the  Irish  poor  have  long  been  pre-emi- 
nent in  Europe  for  the  high  standard  of 
female  chastity,  a  standard  resulting 
from  the  nearly  universal  custom  of 
early  marriages;  he  might  also  have  said 
a  word  about  the  complete,  unparalleled 
absence  among  the  Irish  priesthood  of 
moral  scandals  "which  in  every  conti- 
nental country,"  according  to  Lecky, 
"occasionally  prove  the  danger  of  vows 
of  celibacy." 

It  is  said  that  the  Irish  Players  will 
come  to  the  United  States  next  season. 
They  will  be  most  welcome  visitors.  In 
London  they  have  crowded  the  theatres. 


place.  After  a  perilous  experience  she 
returns  injured  and  unconscious.  Re- 
covering, she  sees  the  lad,  who  only 
now  knows  he  was  needed,  and  also 
the  sail  on  whom  she  has  rescued.  The 
sailor  is  her  "long  lost  lover." 

The  fourth  play,  "What  Some  Men 
Don't  Know,"  is  by  H.  F.  Maltby. 
Three  sturdy  roadmenders  attempt  to 
get  money  out  of  a  woman 
cyclist  who  seeks  warmth  by  their 
brazier.  They  are  armed  with  crow- 
bars and  other  implements.  She  fears 
them  not  for  she  is  a  suffragette! 
"Crocking  a  dogwhip  which  she  keeps 
for  cabinet  ministers,  she  shows  that 
she  has  broken  more  windows  per 
diem  than  they  have  fractured  com- 
mandments" and  leaves  them  "a  terri- 
fied, huddled  up  mass."  This  play  is 
said  to  be  capitally  written. 
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A  Note 
on  "Monna 
Vanna" 


The  Oncomers 
Society  in 
London 

plays  in  one  bill. 


in 
Ire- 


ntor    of    artistic    stage  effects 
Jr°pe"     the  rlgnt   to  use    (in  Ir 
ad)   his   wonderful   new  seen* 
m  of  folding  screens,  built  to  Lf* 
itlcal    proportions   to   fit   into   ^  C" 
red  squares  on  the  stage  floor  "Tj 
not  want  to  stage  any  of  my  ver.«. 
amas   without  them     rw*  verse- 
ows  how  to  copy  nTthln^T,  Craig , 
lot  all;  and  by  the  uSe  of        i°  SU?" 
nich  are  of  many  sizes   ^  S?reens' ; 
'stors,    you    can    create   an      U«  ' 
lautlful  scene,  full  of  suggestion 
.Ulstic)  and  build  up  vaSf  fwf„  ("0t 
1  ildlngs.   The  costumes  of  t£    .  pean 
>ould    show   a  3£i5 


The  Oncomers'  So- 
ciety at  the  Little 
Theatre  brought  out 
on  May  29  four  new 
The  chief  characters 
of  'The  Blind  God,"  by  Olive  Lethbridge 
and  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  are  the  respond- 
ent and  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case. 
They  wait  for  the  decree  to  be  made  ab- 
solute and  the  woman  expects  to  marry 
the  co-respondent.  He  in  the  mean  time 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  friend  of 
the  respondent,  who  listens  to  his  plead- 
ing and  finally  hands  her  friend  over  to 
him  for  his  wife. 

"For  One  Night  Only"  Is  by  Miss 
Gladys  B.  Sternon.  A  sloppy,  unattract- 
ive soubrette  is  wildly  in  love.  The 
leading  lady  does  not  turn  up  one  night 
and  her  part  is  given  to  the  soubrette, 
for  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  company 
that  knows  the  lines.  Thrilled  with  the 
thought  of  being  heroine  to  her  Idol, 
she  makes/'  herself  up  so  that  she  is 
lovely.  A  message  comes  that  the 
leading  man  and  the  leading  lady  were 
married  in  the  morning.  "So  what 
did  the  disappointed  soubrette  do?  Why. 
pure  and  honest  though  she  seemed 
to  have  been,  she  flung  down  her 
gorgeous  costume  ■  and  went  straight 
out  to  supper  with  a  motoring  swell 
whom  she  had  never  heard  of  till  he 
had  sent  her  an  amatory  note  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  As  the  curtain  fell 
her  woebegone  fellow-actresses  plainly 
indicated  what  would  happen."  The 
Referee  was  shocked,  as  it  was,  by  "In 
the  Workhouse." 

"Nobody's  Sweetheart"  is  a  Breton 
drama  by  Inez  Bensusan.  Margot  Cail- 
lac  gave  up  the  hope  of  marriage  to 
devote  herself  to  a  boy  foundling.  The 
boy  is  now  marriageable.  Called  to  take 
his  place  in  the  lifeboat,  he  cannot  be 
found,  and  not  wishing  him  to  be 
thought  a  coward,  Margot  puts  on  a 
boatman's    costume    and    goes    In  his 


How  the  London 
critics  differed  con- 
cerning Maeter- 
linck's "Monna  Van- 
na," played  at  the  Royal  Court  Thea- 
tre June  1,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Aerial  League!  The  Times 
said:  "A  very  interesting  performance 
of  a  very  beautiful  play-"  and  de- 
scribed the  play  as  "the  story  of  a 
contest  between  great,  beautiful  things 
and  little  mean  things.  The  great 
beautiful  things  are  the  purity  of  Mon- 
na Vanna,  who  is  ready  to  give  her 
honor  to  save  Pisa  from  the  Floren- 
tines, and  the  love  for  her  of  Prinzi- 
valle,  the  Florentine's  general,  who 
demands  that  price  for  the  raising  of 
the  siege.    The  little,  mean  things  are 

the  self-love,  the  self-pity  and  the 
conventional  morality  of  Vanna's  hus- 
band, the  Pisan  captain,  Guido,  who 
can  see  no  heroism  in  his  wife's  action, 
and  will  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
such  love  as  Prinzivalle's— the  love  to 
which  mere  possession  is  dust  and 
ashes.  Guido  was  bound,  to  be  a  tire- 
some person,  and  M.  Maeterlinck,  of 
course,  was  perfectly  right  to  make 
him  also  a  stupid  person.  But  when 
you  come  to  put  Guido  into  flesh  and 
blood,  and  especially  when  you  give 
him  to  so  powerful,  so  convincing  an 
actor  as  Mr.  Fisher  White,  he  tells,  on 
the  stage,  far  more  forcibly  than  do 
the  two  rarer  souls.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  thinks  the  writing  is  not  dis- 
tinguished and  the  construction,  par- 
ticularly of  the  first  act,  often  shows 
penury  of  dramatic  invention.  It 
j  finds  the  main  theme  profoundly  im- 
pressive. "A  better  dramatist  than 
M.  Maeterlinck  might  mak£  a  great 
play  of  it.  Even  as  it  is,  Its  second 
act  is  undeniably  fine;  but  its  fre- J 
quent  long-windedness,  its  touches  of  ' 
self-consciousness,  its  repetitions,  and 
its  arbitrary  delays  of  natural  speech 
and  action,  must  always  weigh  down 
even  the  finest  actors  In  It." 

The  Referee,  of  course,  took  a  flip- 
pantly Philistine  view.  A  short  quot- 
ation will  suffice:  "It  shows  some 
intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
to  produce  a  play  which  has  been 
banned  by  the  Censor;  but  nobody 
who  knows,  and  loves,  the  sex  as  I 
do,  can  have  any  doubt  that  the  ladies  j 
— heaven  bless  'em  and  dress  'em!—; 
have  a  great  deal  more  courage  In 
matters  of  this  sort  than  men,  who 
are  always  very  much  more  con- 
cerned to  spare  the  women's  blushes 
than  the  women  themselves  are." 

Only  the  meanly  foul-minded  can 
find  anything  "objectionable"  In 
"Monna  Vanna."  Ouida  once  said: 
"To  the  pure  all  things  are  nasty." 


five  minutes  "before  one  was  laugning-, 
heartily  at  these  jolly  rogues."  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  music  by  Norman 
O'Neill,   described   as  graphic  and  ap-  | 
propriate.     "He    is    wisely    content   to  j 
suggest,   rather   than    imitate,  oriental 
music;  and  whether  gay,  or  threaten- 
ing, or  full  of  horror,  what  he  gives  us 
is  always  unpretentious  and  dramatic." 

The  play,  which  preceded  "Lady  Pa- 
tricia," was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  audience  at  the  Haymarket. 


Wagner's         Tne  Ricnard  Wagner 
~.  .     festival  plays  this  year 

uperas  in  at  Munlch  wlll  conSiSt 
Munich  of   three  performances 

of  the  "Nibelungen  Ring,"  five  of  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde"  and  three  of  "The  Mas. 
tersingers  of  Nuremberg."  As  The  Her- 
ald is  informed  by  the  general  agency, 
the  Amtliche  Bayerlsche  Relsebureau 
G.  M.  B.  H,  late  Schenker  &  Co.,  there 
will  be  engaged  besides  those  of  Munich 
a  number  of  famous  artists  for  the  chief 
roles.    Among  others: 

First  performance  of  "The  Nibelungen 
Ring":  Bruenhilde,  Zdenka  Fassbender 
(Munich);  Wotan  and  Wanderer,  Fritz 
Feinhals  (Munich);  Slegmund,  Ernest: 
Kraus  (Berlin);  Siegfried,  Heinrich 
Knote  (Munich). 

Second  performance:  Bruenhilde,  Lucie 
Weidt  (Vienna);  Wotan  and  Wanderer, 
Feinhals;  Siegmund,  Knote;  Siegfried, 
Kraus. 

Third  performance:  Bruenhilde,  Miss 
Fassbender;  Wotan  and  Wanderer,  An- 
ton van  Rooy  (Amsterdam);  Siegmund, 
Kraus;  Siegfried,  Knote. 

In  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  the  part  of 
Isolde  will  be  taken:  In  the  first,  third 
and  fourth  performances  (July  31,  Aug. 
12  and  25),  by  Zdenka  Fassbender;  in 
the  second  and  fifth  performances  (Aug 
9  and  30),  by  Lucie  Weidt.  Alfred  vori 
Bary  (Dresden)  has  been  chosen  for  the 
part  of  Tristan  in  the  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  performances  (Aug.  9,  25  and 
30);  Ernst  Kraus  for  the  first  aiid  third 
performances  (July  31  and  Aug.  12).  For 
the  role  of  Kurwenal  in  the  fourth  per- 
formance, Anton  van  Rooy. 

Mr.  Knote  will  be  the  Stolzing  in  the 
three  performances  of  "The  Mastering. 
ers."  Hans  Sachs  will  be  sung  by  Mr. 
Feinhals  on  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  9;  by  Mr. 
Van  Rooy  on  Aug.  28 


Alice 
Nielsen 
in  Berlin 


"The  Gods 
of  the 
Mountains" 

like  anything  else 


Lord  Dusany's  new 
comedy,    "The  Gods 
of    the  Mountains" 
In    one    act,    is  not 
Beggars  in  the  city 


of  Kongros,  on  the  border  of  the  desert, 
pass  themselves  off  as  the  Seven  Gods 
of  green  jade,  who  have  slept  for  cen- 
turies in  the  desert,  but  now  come  to 
life.'  The  citizens  at  first  are  sceptical, 
but  they  finally  believe  and  worship. 
And  the  beggars  enjoy  juicy  lamb  and 
fruit  and  wine  and  see  the  dancing 
girls,  until  a  rumor  creeps  in  that  th'j 
true  gods  have  left  their  haunt  and 
been  seen  walking  at  night.  The  beg- 
gars are  panic-stricken;  a  tramping 
of  stone  feet  is  heard,  as  when  the 
Commander  is  approaching  to  sup  with 
Don  Giovanni.  The  Gods  enter,  turn 
the  imposters  into  Images  of  green 
stone  and  go  forth  into  the  night.  Then 
the  citizens  kneel  before  the  new  idols 
and  are  remorseful  over  their  former 
cynicism. 

The  Times  says:  "The  are  all  kinds 
of  elements  In  Lord  Dusany's  extraor- 
dinary little  play.  There  Is  humor, 
rough  and  sly,  and  irony  and  wisdom, 
and  the  excitement  of  uncertainties 
and  horror.  Perhaps  the  horror  is  what 
hits  one  hardest,  for  it  is  a  grotesque 
horror.  Thunder,  wind,  music  and  other 
theatrical  devices  work  up  one  to  ap- 
prehension; and  there  creeps,  shuffles, 
rolls  before  you  a  huge,  green,  lucent, 
hideous,  pot-bellied  Mongolian  mon- 
ster, with  finger  nails  a  foot  long  and 
legs  that  are  weak  and  crooked  from 
being  crossed  since  the  world  was 
made.  And  when  he  and  his  six  others 
have  gone,  the  spectacle  of  the  beggars, 
green  and  stony  on  their  throne  of 
honor   is    scarcely   less    horrible.  Yet 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived Berlin  jour- 
nals containing  re- 
views of  Miss  Alice 
Neilsen's  appearance  as  Mimi  at  the 
Komische  Oper  of  that  city.  The  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  said  as  follows:  "Her 
voice  is  slender  but  pithy  and  its 
charm  is  revealed  chiefly  in  the  upper 
register.  She  knows  how  to  sing.  Her 
acting  is  sympathetic  by  reason  of  fine 
training  and  the  simplicity  and  inti- j 
macy  of  soulful  expression.  It  is  true! 
that  the  part  of  Mimi  is  a  grateful  one 
and  less  richly  gifted  singers  shine  in 
it  with  unexpected  brilliance,  but  Miss 
Nielsen  is  in  all  likelihood  more  than  ' 
an  excellent  Mimi." 

The  critic  of  the  Morgenpost  thus  ex- 
pressed .himself :  "He  that  remembers 
Irma  Linds  (sic)  the  ancestor  of  all 
Swedish  prima  donnas  and  heard  Chris- 
tine Niclson  (sic)  in  her  prime,  tse 
name-sake  of  the  Mimi  of  yesterday, 
[will  indeed  not  reckon  Alice  Nielsen 
among  the  coryphees  of  vocal  art;  but 
she  is  apparently  a  singer  who  ' will 
make  progress  and  her  reputation  is 
not  now  withered.  The  metal  of  her 
voice  is  of  noble  resonance;  her  flexible, 
delicate  voice  is  rich  In  the  upper  regis- 
ter and  a  pure  vein  of  expression  run 
through  her  impersonation.  If  in  the 
first  act  there  was  a  touch  of  operetta, 
passion  was  not  missed,  especially 
the  duets  with  Rodolpho,  and  dramatic 
clothing  of  the  part  was  not  without 
poetry."  Who,  pray,  was  Irma  Linds? 
was  the  reviewer  thinking  of  Jenny 
Lind?  "Christine  Nielson''  should  be 
Christine  Nilsson.  Miss  Alice  Nielsen 
is  a  Dane  by  birth,  not  a  Swede. 

And  now  let  us  hear  the  critic  of  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger:  "As  long  as  the 
strong  dramatic  effects  in  which  Puc- 
cini's music  is  at  present  so  rich,  hold 
the  attention,  the  hearers  will  be 
thrilled,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  well  known  Italian  Way  of  singing 
as  practised  by  the  two  guests  is  nat- 
urally wholly  in  place  in  this  opera. 
German  taste  is  not  able  to  And  much 

enjoyment  In  a  persijrent  tremolo.  We' 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  dramatic  ! 
and   often   effective   means   should   be  | 
administered  only  in  homeopathic  doses. 
There  were  emotional  moments  In  Miss1 
Nielsen's  impersonation.   There  are  still 
very  beautiful  tones  in  her  upper  r< 
ter,  but  more  toward  and  in  the  lower  1 
lost  color  and  nobility." 


Anton 


Tchekho\ 


plays  did  much  to  make 
the      Moscow  artistic 


Russian 
Plays  in 

London  theatre  famous,  and  I 
are  popular  throughout  Russia.  "The  i 
Bear,"  a  wild  farce,  was  produced  in  I 
London  last  month,  and  The  Herald  de-  | 
scribed  It  at  the  time.  His  "Cherry : 
Orchard,"  in  four  acts,  was  produced  at  j 


yy 


the  Aldwych.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
IStaue  Society,  May  ~->.    It  appears  that 
lie  performance  was  poor,  and  a  fair 
Judgment  of  the  pleoe  Itself  was  impos-  J 
bole.   The  part  of  Mme.  Ftanevsky  calls, 
for  a  most  accomplished  actress.  "The.1 
aristocrat,  who.  amid  innumerable  dimi- | 
But  Ions  of  Income,  still  Indulges  the  old- 
fashioned,    aristocratic    lavish    way  of 
spending  money,  who,  amid  the  risings 
of  other  and    more    rigid  democratic 
Ideals.     still    countenances     a  loose, 
if      not      graceful.      morality:  and 
who     flnnllv     has     to     submit  with 
due    dlgnHv    and    composure    to  the 
loss   of    her  ancestral    estates,  which 
break*  her  heart— Is  obviously  a  charac- 
ter which   no  actress,  however  gifted, 
would  not  be  glad  to  attempt  and  proud 
to  succeeed  In."    Miss  Katherlne  Pole 
!  was  not  adequate  to  the  complex  task. 
The   Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds   that  the 
play  became  deadly  dull,  and  the  whole 
production  seemed  to  lack  reality. 

The   Dally  Telegraph   admitted  that 
I 'The  Cherry  Orchard"  Is  formless  and 
I  without  dramatic  movement.    The  au- 
Ithor's  object— he  died  in  1904 — was  to 
%how    how     certain    conditions  weigh 
heavtlv  on  Russian  society  and  charac- 
ter and  make  them  sterile.    The  play 
might  hear  as  motto  a  sentence  from 
one  of  Tchekhov's  stories:  "Nature  has 
set  in  every  Russian  an  inquiring  mind, 
a  tendency  to  speculation,  and  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  belief;  but  all  these 
are  broken  Into  dust  against  our  im- 
providence,    indolence     and  fantastic 
triviality."    The  aristocrat  is  obliged  to 
sell  her  cherry  orchard  and  a  vulgar, 
pushing  merchant,  sprung  from  the  soil, 
buys  it.    The   characters   are   for  the 
most  part  improvident,  lazy    "arid  oc- 
cupied  in    fantastic   trivialities   to  the 
entire  seclusion  of  serious  objects.  The 
rherrv  Orchard"  Is  not  a  play,  but  a 
studv  o r  new  types.    The   Daily  Tele- 
Jrtph  contradicted  the  Pall  Mail  Gaz- 
ette;  it  said  the  play  was  very  capably 
Interpreted. 


versatlonal  undulations  of  tne  author s 
wit  are  decidedly  elementary."  Here  are 
two  of  the  jests:  A  waiter  Is  asked  if 
he  has  any  1830  brandy.  "No.  but  we 
have  some  good  IS  penny."  The  other 
Is  even  worse.  Somebody  Is  asked.  "Are 
you  a  pessimist?"  He  answers.  "No, 
I'm  a  Baptist."  As  a  London  critic  re-i 
marked:  "It  was  rather  hard  to  laugh 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  a  little  sad 


ITSTfuTs.  "  "ills  .nice,  of  gootT  quality 
on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  want- 
ing In  some  degree  In  mellowness."  As 
an  actor  he  was  "fairly  interesting,  a 
little  indefinite  in  personality  perhaps." 
Ramfis,  however,  is  not  a  restless  per- 
son. 

Mrs.  Charles  Calvert's  Reminiscences 
will  he  published  In  September. 

William  Heinemann  of  London  Is  Issu- 
ing this  month  an  edition  of  "Masks 
and   Minstrels   of  New  Germany 


jBEiiiowwD    vi     i^cw     vrci  many ,  uy 

,    Peroival  Pollard,  recently  published  in 
to  sno  highly  qualified  actors  engaged     Boston  by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
upon  It."  1   

It  Is  said  that  ac- 
tors   and  actresses 
have     always  been 
Musicians    superstitious  and  be- 
lieved In  talismans,  amulets,  mascots, 
,  which  worn  on  a  first  night  guarantee 


Varied  The  Women's  Aerial  j  About  Play 

nW<=  frnm  Lea*ue  ls  sald  to  exl3t  1     Folk  and 

XNeWS  irom_as  far  a,  tneatrical 

London 


— as  far  as 
activity    is  concerned 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  plays 
that  have  been  forbidden  by  the  censor. 


"Margaret  Catchpole,"  the  new  melo-  »!  the  success  of  a  play.    A  Londoner  In 


drama  on  which  Lawrence  Irving  and 
Miss  Mabel  Hackney  spent  great  pains, 
lasted  only  a  fortnight. 

Ben  Jonson's  masque,  "The  Vision 
of  Delight,"  originally  produced  at 
the  court  of  James  I.,  Christmas,  1817, 
will  be  revived  at  His  Majesty's  The- 
atre on  June  27  as  a  feature  of  the 
coronation  gala  performance.  There 
Is  opportunity  for  a  huge  cast,  though 
many  characters  are  mute,  spectacular 
display,  quaint  dances.  The  scene 
represents  "A  Street  in  Perspective  of 
Fair  Building,"  but  changes  to  a 
cloud,  then  to  the  bower  of  Zepiiyrus. 
This  bower  opens  and  discloses  the 
glories  of  spring. 


New 
Little 


i  forms  us  that  Lady  Tree  wears 
|  necklace  of  crooked  pearls  and  a  gold 
I  chain  set  with  uncut  turquoises.  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  carries  a  little  key 
on  a  gold  chain.  Miss  Irene  Van- 
biugh  wears  two  blue  Chinese  stones 
which  were  given  to  her,  but  her  sis- 
ter Violet  prefers  a  turquoise.  All 
this  is  Important,  if  true. 

A  new  tenor,  Darmel,  appeared  as 
Faust  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said  of  him:  "There  was  no  very 
outstanding  merit  in  his  singing  or  act-  ' 
ing,  which  last,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
distinctly  tame.  Although  he  has  some 
powerful  notes  In  his  voice,  he  used  them 
vppv  sparingly  for  generally  when  the 
A  new  three-act  drama.  "The  Mar"  pf?A  was  plaving  above  a  mezzo- 
ried  Woman,"  by  C.  B.  Fernald.  who  |  orchestra  was  p„*ardB  wlth  difficulty." 
wrote  "The  Bat  and  the  Cherub."  was,™"*  '^elba  was  the  Marguerite  and 
produced  June  12  by  the  Incorporated  J*J?"V  ner  best 

Stage  Society."  The  author  says:  '  n°<-  Tneresa ,  the  famous  woman  who 
•The  piece  is  something  in  the  nature)  s'tnger  In  cafes-concerts  was  once 

of  a  ballon  d'essai,  my  aim  being  to  (   -  Qf  the  parlsians,  now  lives  in  a 

discover  in  what  proportions  It  ™aV  ln  the  Sarthe  and  smokes  cigarettes 

be  effectively  weighted  with  a  phllo-  mllv  prepared  without  nicotine  by 
sophical  problem  and  the  lighter  ele-  e  -  ■     •    — ■--  —  rave 


••Jim  the  Rat."  a  new 
sketch  at  the  Tivoli,  Lon- 
don, is  an  inconsequen- 
PlayS  tial  little  piece.  A  hand- 
some widow  receives  a  curate  who 
wishes  aid  for  a  charity.  He  turns 
out  to-  be  a  burglar,  draws  a  revolver 
and  begins  to  spoil  her  of  her  jewels. 
He  ls  well  known  to  the  police,  who 
are  on  his  track.  They  are  even  now 
hammering  on  the  door.  "Yielding  to 
a  generous  impulse"  the  widow  allows 
Ihim  to  escape. 

I     Mr    Maugham's  new  one-act  com 
ledv    "A  Trip  to  Brighton,"  was  pro- 
duced  at   the   New   Theatre,  London 
Mav  29     It  is  described  as  having  the 
Vighthandedness  and  intimate  appeal 
to  sophistication  characteristic  of  the 
author     without    his    "more  daring 
thrusts  of  cynicism."      The  story  is 
of  a  woman  who  finds  her  husband 
out  and  frightens  him  by the  sug- 
gestion of  repayment  in  kind.    Is  tne 
1  cornea"  a  condensed  form  of  Dumas  s 
••FTancillon"?    Miss  Mary  Moore  and 
Sam  Sothern  were  in  the  cast. 

Miss  Robertson's  -Afterwards'  m 
one  act  was  produced  at  the  at 
James's  Theatre,  London,  in  aid  of  the 
Three  Arts  Club.  A  husband  is  ah 
Jorbed  fn  his  work.  His  wife  Nance, 
neglected  and  jealous,  obtains  a  d.- 
"ree.  and  marries  again  and  un*ap- 
niiv  After  an  absence  of  15  J  ea.  * 
she  returns  to  her  old  home  disguised 
as  a  dressmaker  s  assistant  and  bring- 
ing a  dress  for  her  daughter's  first 
dance.  She  arranges  her  daughter  s 
ha  r  tries  on  the  new  frock  and  Is 
!u  npted  to  disclose  her  identity,  but 
she  heeds  the  advice  of  the  old  nurse 
and  departs,  leaving  the  daughter  to 
continue  in  the  belief  that  her  moth- 
er  is  dead. 


ment  of  humor.    I  do  not,  of  course, 
pretend  that  the  three  principal  char- 
acters,  a   husband,   a  wife,   and  the 
traditional  tertium  quid,  the  friend  of 
both    are   unfamiliar  figures  on  the 
stage;  what  novelty  the  piece  pos- 
sesses Is  in  the  manner  In  which  these 
three  work  out  their  respective  des- 
tinies."   But  the  critics  say  the  char- 
acters  are   detestable.     "The    father  | 
and  mother,  the  two  daughters  and 
the  two  sons-in-law  are  forever  yap- 1 
ping  and  snarling  at  each  other — and 
all  about  'the  holy  estate.'    One  of  the 
daughters  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  . 
comes  across  a  novel  which  ends  with 
a  marriage  and  wants  to  know  why  it 
goes  no  farther.    Nobody  appears  able 
to  tell  her  either  of  two  simple  facts:  j 
(1)    That,    speaking    generally,   such  | 
endings  only  belong  nowadays  to  old- 
fashioned  fiction;  and  (2)  that  even  a 
novel  must  end  somewhere,  and  that 
if  it  leads  up  to  a  marriage  it  may  as 
well  end  there  and  be  complete  so  far 
as  it  goes.    Instead  of  thus  satisfying 
an   unintelligent  young   woman,  her 
family  proceed  through  three  acts  to 
pour  out  every  'cliche'  and  trot  out 
every  platitude  on  the  subject,  until, 
speaking  for  ourselves  at  any  rate, 
we  could  have  shrieked  at  the  stale- 
ness  and  futility  of  it  all.    In  the  end 
the  young  lady  leaves  her  husband — 
whom  she  has,  of  course,  never  loved, 
though    she   pretends    she   has — and 
meets  'the  other  man,'  for  whom  she 
seems  to  feel  some  spark  of  passion. 
He   however,  wisely  decides  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  until  she  has 
had  time  to  reconsider  her  position, 
and  with  his  exit  the  curtain  falls  on 
one  of  the  most  prolix  pieces  we  have 
ever  sat  through." 

Although  Martin  Harvey  was  again 
applauded  for  his  performance  as  Sid- 
ney Carton,  the  play,  "The  Only  Way," 
was  treated  irreverently  by  the  critics. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  began  its  notice: 
"Those  who  are  sealed  of  the  faith  in 
Dickens  have  always  been  in  a  diffl- 

A 
and 
_  Invalua- 

The  hero,  We  Toot8>  Iirn'its  your  capacity  to  be 
gained     an   tl  ,„„,,  JX  GiAnav  cartnn  His 


is  dead.  »,  '  culty  with  the  'Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
•The  Crucible."  by  E.  G.  Hemmerae   proper  devotlon  to   Mr.  Pickwick 
d  F.   Neilson,  was  produced  at  tne   Dick  Swlyener>  QUIlp  and  the  inval 
 i  nnrtnn     .Tune    7.     The    hero,  t^io    limits  vnnr  canacitv  to 


and  . 

Comedv.    London.  June 

Mark  '  Melslrode.  having  gained  an  thriIled  by  sidney  Carton.  His  admlr 
enormous  fortune  in  the  United  states,  .  erg  have  {Qr  the  most  part  been  tnose 

returns  to  London  for  the  purpose  oi  whQ  cared  ]mle  {or  anythlng  else  in 

getting    even    with    Society    that    haa  Dlckens  or  i)ked  tne  WOrst  parts  best, 

tnubbed   him  and  to  meet  his  dream  Tne  rest  Qf  ug  ftnd  ,t  hard  t0  take  the 

woman     He  accomplishes  his  first  pur-  ,Ta,e  Q(  TwQ  Clties.  as  anything  more 

nose  bv  lending  money  to  the  Duchess  precious  tnan  a  translation  of  Carlyle 

of  Droone— he  calls  her  Georgie— and  m   terms    Qf   flamboyant  melodrama 

then  refusing  to  marry  her  when  she  Ev(jn  fQr  our  melodramas  we  may  pro 


begs  his  hand.  He  meets  Mary  Shrn*- 
ardine  an  aristocrat,  who  owes  a  «  icked 
haronet  £5000.  Her  brother  raises  the 
money  for  her  through  forgery  and 
She?  dishonorable  mean. 
about  Mary  convinces  Mark  that  she  is 
dream  woman ;  and  when  at  last 
the  '  onfides  to  him  that  her  motto  is 
*ali  or  nothing'  and  that  the  sort  of 
son  she  hopes  one  day  to  have  is  a  man 
who  will  be  a  blessing  to  his  country, 
he  U  ^ire  of  It.  Accordingly,  the  twam 
W,  into '  each  other  s  arms,  and  a  mer- 
ciful curtain  descends." 

"Half-a-Crown,"  by  F.  H.  L\am>.  * 
farce  in  three  acts,  -as  produced  at 
the  Royalty.  London.  May  30.  A  ricn 
uncle  turns  his  lazy  and  extravagant 
nephew  adrift  with  half  a  crown  and 
savs  that  if  at  the  end  of  a  month  he 
returns  with  a  sovereign,  which  he  has 
wUimatelv  earned,  he  will  8ra«it  him 
Tim  a  year.  The  young  fellow; ^  do e his 
W  as  sandwlchman.  Covent  Garden 
nortev  restaurant  cook  and  waiter 
CkeVs  man.  but  only  at  the  last  mm 
ute  does  he  earn  the  sovereign.  The 
01 


fer  a  drier  brand  of  excitement  than  is 
provided  by  that  schoolgirls'  hero,  Sid 
ney  Carton.    The  Only  Way'  is  in  itself 
a  play  which  magnifies  the  vices  and 
diminishes  the  virtues  of  the  novel." 

At  a  charity  entertainment  in  London 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  Lewis  Waller 
gave  the  office  scene  from  "Still  Waters 
Run  Deep."  "A  composition,"  says  ttv 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "which  bears  the 
marks  of  its  age,  but  recalls  the  ex- 
cellent opportunities  which  those  tough 
melodramas  gave  for  forcible  imper- 
sonation. There  was  nothing  elusive 
about  them,  and  their  construction 
seems  quaintly  ingenuous,  but  by  leav- 
ing it  to  the  actor  to  put  life  Into  them 
they  afforded  an  admirable  touchstone 
for  the  player  and  the  "duffer." 

It  is  reported  that  some  one  has 
offered  to  give  £40.000  for  the  building  of 
a  repertory  theatre  in  Glasgow. 

Sibiriakoff.  the  Russian  bass,  who 
sang  a  few  times  last  season  at  the| 
Boston  Opera  House,  made  his  first  ap-  I 
pearance  at  Covent  Garden  June  10  as 

Jaulav  s 


the  physician's  order.  She  recently  gave 
a  recipe  tor  happiness:  "If  you  want  to 
be  happy,  don't  live  alone.  If  you  have 
not  a  family  of  your  own.  create  one  by 
adopting  an  orphan.  My  orphan,  w  hom 
I  adopted  from  his  cradle,  is  a  hand- 
some lieutenant  in  the  army;  he  is  pres- 
ently to  be  a  captain  and  to  receive  a 
decoration.  He  has  taken  a  wife  to  him- 
self, and  has  now  a  child.  He  is  a, 
father,  and  Suzanne  is  an  'amour.-  I 
have  no  pangs  in  growing  old  with  youth 
and  affection  around  me.  For  one  s  last 
davs  to  pass  in  peace,  one  must  love 
nature  and  llve^  close  to  her.  My  step 
•  becomes  less  sure,  less  rapid,  as  I  walk 
In  tnv  garden:  the  trees  notice  it,  but 
say  nothing.  I  believe,  then,  that  I  re- 
ii  aln  the  same,  and  have  no  occasion  to, 
('  ask  my  mirror  to  verify  the  fact." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  Shylock  that  he  is  some 
thing  more  than  a  mere  money  grubber; 
"he  brings  out  the  intensity  of  the  m-i 
herlted  hate  of  the  subject  race  for  Its 
proudlv  insolent  oppresssors,  and  the| 
emphasis  of  It  all  was  as  strong  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  play  as  In  the  famous 
trial  itself.  *  *  *  The  Haymarket  Shy- 
lock  has  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
oriental  Jew,  the  type  that  yet  in  the 
period  of  Venice's  prosperity  retained 
some  of  the  physical  attributes  that  we 
associate  with  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  same  type 
may  be  seen  upon  the  bridge  of  Stam- 
j  boul  today,  but  not  In  the  ghettos  of  the 
cities  of  Europe." 

Ludwig  Barney,  the  German  actor,  al- 
though he  has  withdrawn  as  director  of 
the  Hanover  Court  Theatre,  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  that  city,  where  he  owns 
a  villa. 

Eugenic  Plrani  and  the  American 
singer,  Alma  Webster-Powell,  Willi  give 
a  series  of  concerts  in  Germany.  Pirani 
will  play  his  new  concert  etude. 

Miss  Billie  Burke  will  play  next  fall 
the  part  of  a  French  girl  speaking 
broken  English.  There  are  other  ac- 
tresses with  "personality"  as  stock  in 
trade  who  can  speak  broken  English 
without  fatiguing  study. 

The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  per- 
formances of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s 
"Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  "  (Gar- 
rick-s  version)  in  Boston  100  years  ago. 
Sir  George  Alexander,  whose  family 
name  is  Samson,  talks  of  reviving  the 
old  comedy  in  London.  He  will  reopen 
the  St,  James  next  September  with 
Henry  Arthur  Jones'  new  comedy.  He 
purposes  to  produce  "Belladonna,  '  by 
R  S.  Hichens  and  J.  B.  Fagan. 

The  Herald  asked  last  Sunday  when 
"Venice  Preserved"  was  last  performed 
in   Boston.     Mr.  J.   B.   Clapp  writes: 
"The  last  time  of  which  I  have  a  record 
was  May  26,  1859,  when  Mrs.  Farren  act-  : 
Td  in  it  at  the  Museum.    It  is  possible, 
that  it  has  been  played  since  that  time,  | 
but  my  records  of  the  Howard  are  not . 
complete,  and  that  would  be  the  theatre  I 
where  it  might  have  been  seen  during 
the  war." 


-duck.     -vs  a  matl*r<of"Tact  Germans 

who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
United  States  and  then  go  home  think- 
ing to  end  their  days  In  the  father- 
land generally  become  homesick  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  See  also 
the  story  In  George  Moore's  "Untilled 
Field"  of  the  New  York  barkeeper 
who,  returning  to  Ireland,  was  soon 
unhappy. 

The  new  Kurfuersten  Opera  House 
in  Berlin  will  be  one  of  the  finest; 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
The  capital  has  already  reached  the 
sum  of  500,000  marks  ($125,000)  and 
this  sum  will  be  increased  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  fram 
the     Referee's     destructive  article 
about  "Les  Transatlantics,"  an  op- 
eretta at  the  Apollo,  Paris.  Another 
Paris  correspondent  took  a  far  more 
favorable  view:    "The  musical  effects 
are  so  sparkling  and  Ingeniously  pro- 
duced and  so  full  of  suppressed  fun 
that  they  afford  a  welcome  relief  af- 
ter the  worn-out  melodies    of  some 
foreign  predecessors.    It   has  all  the 
grace   and   distinction    of    the  real 
French   operetta:   a  constant  stream, 
pure  and  clear,  of  orchestral  parody 
and  buffoonery;  a  continual  and  con- 
tagious smile.  Such  qualities  of  gaiety 
and   lightness    make   It   the   fit  com- 
panion of  the  bock,  which  is  written 
iwith  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ridlcu-  ' 
'lous.    Certainly  the  clever  and  iron- 
ical writer  who  is  Abel  Hermant  has  I 
given  a  fantastic  picture  of  our  cous- ; 
ins  across  the  sea;  there  were  prob- 
ably never  any  Americans  like  It;  but 
in  a  certain  sense  it  contains  the  truth 
of   paradox.    A  central  situation  re- 
calls that  delightfully  subtle  work  of 
Henry     James,     'The    American,'  in 
which  he  imagines  one  of  his  com- 
patriots, a  self-made  hardware  mer- 
chant,   introduced   to   an  aristocratic 
family  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain." 
It  may  be  added  that  the  director  of 
i  the  Apollo  claims  damages  in  the  law 
courts  against  a  Parisian  critic  who 
ventured  to  dislike  the  operetta.  This 
proceeding  has  inspired  angry  articles 
in  the  Paris  newspapers. 

D'Annunzio's  "Martyrdom  of  San 
Saint  Sebastian,"  was  a  dismal  failure 
in  Paris,  and  the  last  performance  was 
before  a  yawning  audience. 

"The  Quaker  Girl,"  performed  in 
Paris  called  forth  a  brilliant  article 
from  M.  Jean  Chantavoine.  "The  Eng- 
lish," he  says,  "are  qualified  amateurs 
but  mediocre  producers  of  music.  They 
have  naturalized  both  Handel  and  the 
wine  of  Bordeaux:  To  the  one  they 
have  given  a  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  to  the  other  the  name  of 
'clarit.'  .  .  .  This  operetta  has  neither 


— .  A  new  "volks  play" 

lne  by   Messrs.  Philipp 

European  and  Richard,  entitled 

Continent  "Auf  Nach  New 
York,"  pleased  Berllners  at  the  Rose 
Theatre  last  month.  A  German  woman 
married  in  the  United  States,  and, 
living  there,  persuades  her  elderly 
father  to  cross  the  ocean  to  make  his 
home  with  her.  He  does  not  like 
American  life,  cannot  accustom  him- 
self  to    the    surroundings,    and  goes 


"extravagant  kind  of  humor  only  to 
be  found  in  this  class  of  musical 
comedy,  and  numberless  political  al- 
lusions, of  which  fully  one-half  could 
be  cut  out  without  being  missed.  The 
Algerian  girl  ls  an  orphan  hotel- 
keeper  who  being  too  young  and  too 
pretty  to  be  business-like,  finds  her- 
self confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  either  paying  the  debt  she  owes  to 
the  Bev  of  Algiers,  or  becoming  that 
gentleman's  51st  wife.  But  she  has 
an  outlaw  lover  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  consul,  English 
'visitors,  and  part  of  the  British  fleet, 
manages  to  save  the  situation  by  kid 
napping  the  Bey  and  holding  him  un 
til  the  necessary  money  arrives." 

Dorothy  Toye,  "the  double-voiced 
queen  of  song,"  made  a  sensation  at 
the  Hippodrome  this  month.  In 
"Laughing  Eyes,"  a  "quick-change 
duet,"  she  displayed  a  compass  from 
high  E  flat  to  three  and  a  half  octaves 
lower. 

The  best  summary  of  "La  Fanclulla 
del  West"  in  the  London  Journals  Is 
that  by  Mr.  Gatty:    "A  further  con- 
sideration of  the  opera  discloses  the 
fact  that  it  is  essentially  an  exotic 
variety  of  Tosca,'  and  that  Puccini 
has  only   elaborated,    not  deviated, 
from  the  musical  style  of  that  work. 
Just  as  the  active,  tortured  Minnie, 
the  passive,  tortured  Dick,  and  the 
unprincipled  torturer.  Jack  Ranee,  ar* 
all   prefigured   In   the  characters  ol 
Tosca,  Cavaradossi  and  Scarpia,  so  w< 
find   the   same   musical    texture  o 
nerve-exciting  pictorial   music,  amlc 
which  various  themes  of  a  half-par 
alyzed,   unexpanding  nature  He  em 
bedded.    The   mannerism   of  a  type 
similarity   ls    considerably  mitigate' 
by  an  effective  change  of  milieu,  bu 
the  general  effect  of  the  music  ls  tha 
of  emotional  obsession,  of  a  want  o 
inner  freedom,  a  want  of  mental  do 
tachment.  Even  the  big  dramatic  mo 
ments  of  the  opera,  such  as  the  firs 
embrace  in  the  second  act  and  MId 
nle's  wild  triumph  at  the  end  of  tha 
act,  where  Puccini  rises  In  his  mlgr 
to  elemental  powers  of  feeling,  evo 
these  move  one  more  than  the/  at 
light.    Shaken,  but  unrefreshed,  til 
auditor  comes  away  at  the  *nd. 
heavy  thunderstorm  has  been  brewjri 
all  the  evening,  but  no  kindly  on 
charge  has  ensued  to  relieve  the  lur 
electric-laden  air."— Pall  Mall  Qa«ett 
June7. 

The  leading  London  Journals  we 
not  kind  toward  Raymond  Koze's  *  Jot 
of  Arc"  after  they  made  allowances  f' 
excerpts  in  conceit  form.  The  Tim 
Bald  that  the  orchestral  coloring :  w. 
brilliant  "and  often  blatant"  and  t 
melody  was  -  obvious  and  unorigina 
The  Telegraph  spoke  of  assludlatl' 
and  reproduction  of  music  by  Mey< 
beer,  Gounod,  Saint-Paens.  Massen 
the  early  Verdi,  and  the  early  T\  agn< 


>e  lightness  of  French  .  .poretta,  nor 

e  caressing  sentimentality  of  the 
jrmans;  between  the  one  and  the 
ner  n  is  n°t  distinguished  for  any 
r.v  original  formula.  Its  ethical 
igmality  consists  in  rhythms  that 
-  rather  dry  and  angular,  or  in  a 
>ety  of  which 


jumps  mechanically 

it  to  the  accompany  the  symmetri-' 
movements  of  a  doll  at  the  end  of 
string."   The  waltzes  lack  true  sen- 
tient, move  the  legs,  but  do  not  turn 
'km-     '"    "Mon°t°ny  of  procedure," 
sDllity  of  imagination,"  "a  rightful 
akness  of  metier"  are  other  objec- 
ts.   Then  M.  Chantavoine  picks  out 
rew  numbers  in  Lionel  Monckton's 
ire  for  more  amiable  remarks.  "In 
•t    intrigue    Parisians   will    find,  in 
jveriy  prepared  doses,  memories  of 
*ss    Helyett,'    'The   Merry  Widow/ 
pi     a  .  f,aint   reference   to  'Sherlock 
Bmes.   •      rjut    the    production  is 
fcsh  and  delightful." 


I.  sic 
n 


The     London  Times 
lapped    Mr.  Godowsky 
I  sharply    over    the  fin- 

j  London  erers:  "It  would  almost 
gn  as  if  in  time  pianists  must  get 
m  of  giving  those  Chopin  recitals 
|Hch  just  now  are  depriving  piano- 
|e  concerts  of  most  of  their  inter- 
«  f>ot  only  are  the  familial-  pieces 
Jred  till  concert-goers  lose  all  sense 
p.nelr  beauty,  but  the  necessarily 
l-jme  task  of  repeating  them  per- 
»ai}y  leads,  with  all  but  a  few  rare 
Ionizations  to  the  lamentable  habit 
.  mphasizmg  the  subordinate  parts 
I  throwing  what  Chopin  meant  for 
"•chief  part  Into  the  background 


h  Jin  was  no  contrapuntist,  and  the 
I  est  of  his  work  Is  almost  always 
■  xclusively  in  the  melodic  part  as 

,a*  of  the  operas  of  his  day  The 
P  ^h°P'n  Players  have  always  ac- 

rln  ^  th,S'  and  ^^^0  have 
r  p!V£e  1t'TPtation  t0  ^Present 
r  as  if  he  had  meant  some  figure  of 
xtnpaniment  to  bK  prominent     It  Is 

;°e  fGodowsk>''  who  used  to 

V'ttvL  th!  f,ew  Who  were  f'-ee  from 
t\    , ,'  -at  last  y'eId'iS  to  it.  At 

dvC  QUeen's  Hal1  °"  Sat- 

0  the  prelude  in  D  minor  missed 

til*      S     effeCt  by  the  emphatic 

e  e  f  °f  «he  tW°  "pper  n°tes  S 
eieft-hand  figure,  so  that  the  mel- 
Ifart  seemed  entirely  unimportant 

aint  nwh  gr0"i'  he  ad°Pted  the 
a|ng  of  the  end  of  the  F  major 

S'new  musical   comedv.    "The  Al 

WenGR-  P^,  "6rbert'  She.lehy  ali'd 

1  Xr  Phi'POt,  was  produced  at 
l\  f7'"^:>  theatre.  June  5 
hie  is  nothing  particularly  d«=- 
■Sished  either  in  the  book  "op  the 
"V  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
v  that  he  has  set  a  portion  01  tne 
vfj  Maria'  to  a  lilting  6-8  rhythm, 
:)  full  accompaniment  for  brass,  we 
il  discern  no  particular  originality 
t  ■  score."  Of  the  purely  orchestral 
rrers  it  said,  "Music  of  this  type 
s  ad  a  great  success  before  and  we 
1  ee  no  particular  reason  why  it 
Jip  not  enjoy  a  similar  success! 
li  "  The  pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
rrj  that  Mr    Roze  "deals  in  the' 

ri  it  phraseology  and  reveals  noth- 
t  at  is  particularly  original  or  dis- 
c  ^e."     ft  y 

"t.  Fantasie  Sonata  for  piano  and 
H  by  Charles  Domergue,  played  by 
r  l  Bauer  and  Flrmln  Touche  in 
n  •'  on  May  29,  bears  the  motto 
"  j'.untatis  vlrtute,"  and  the  com- 
;e  says  "the  sonata  purports  to  depict 
tuns  of  music  the  will  of  the  art-' 
!  id  the  philosopher  struggling  in 
ice  of  opposition  and  dlsappoint- 
ri  to  attain  the  goal  of  ideal  truth 

I  eauty."  The  music  is  free,  rhap- 
id.    The  Daily  Telegraph  found  it 

II  and  interesting.  The  Times  said; 
nee  are  some  vigorous  musical 
■1:  together  with  a  good  deal  which 
rsier  dull  and  commonplace." 

v'ln  Fritz  Kreisler  played  Elgar's 
li  concerto  (May  2  0),  the  Times  de- 
i«3  the  Andante  as  "surely  one  of 
^-eetest  things  that  ever  proceeded 
mjtha  brain  of  man."  And  in  the 
iepa  "the  violin  enters  into  such  a 
igbm  as  hardly  falls  to  it  else- 
el  in  the  literature  written  for  that 
tment."  Sir  Edward  was  surely 
:aJd  when  he  picked  up  the  Times 
1  :-ad  this  over  his  bacon  and  eggs, 
istpind  marmalade. 

noteworthy  offenders  in  London 
rcMessrs.  Godowsky  and  Gerardy 
iayed  five  'cello  sonatas  by  Beeth- 
i  one  and  the  same  concert 


New  symphonies  by 

Suphonies  Bm"  ^narsw,who 

r  conducted,     and  A. 

n  London  Wise  lire  grads'ky 
re  ilayed  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  May 
Iiuote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
last  named  is  a  Russian  musi- 
hose  work  is  unknown  here;  jud°'- 
this  symphony  it  is  not  of  a  very 
le  quality.    A  certain  degree  ot 
Iniue  was  observable,  but  no  sign 
ref.  expression.    Far  more  interest- 


Tl 


as   M.  Mlynarski's 


IHUU'bf  a  motto'  theme,  as  one  i?  used 
Of  the  fifth  symphony.  In  E  minor,  whi'.e 
the  principal  subject  of  the  finale  re- 
minded the  hearer  of  'Ein  Heldenleben.' 
But  at  the  same  time  M.  MIynarski  has 
written  plenty  which  expresses  himsel-; 
the  opening  movement,  on  a  first  hear- 
ing, seemed  a  little  diffuse,  and  the  emo- 
tional purport,  in  consequence,  hard  to 
trace;  in  the  adagio  a  genuine  ring  of 
emotional  feeling  was  found;  if  the 
scherzo  again  displayed  a  lack  of  clear- 
ness in  the  opening  and  closing  sections, 
it  had  a  trio  of  real  thematic  charm;  the 
finale,  in  spite  of  the  reminiscence  re- 
ferred to,  was  carried  out  in  a  brilliant 
style,  and  the  close,  where  the  'motto- 
theme  entered  in,  the  major  mode,  was 
exceedingly,  imposing.  One  may  point 
out  that  the  final  cadences  to  the  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  lacking  in  concise- 
ness, they  were  a  little  prolonged,  and 
that  the  orchestration  occasionally 
seemed  somewhat  ineffectiv  e.  Otherwise 
the  symphony  made  so  good  an  impres- 
sion that  it  should  certainly  be  heard 
again.  The  composer  has  before  now 
proved  himself  to  be  an  able  conductor." 

The  sanest  description  of  Elgar's  new 
symphony  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Lon- 
don journals  was  also  published  in  the 
Pall   Mall  Gazette  (May  25):   "Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar's  second  symphony  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  Hall  last  night 
before   a   large  audience,    the  concert 
being  the  third  of  the  extremely  inter- 
esting London  Musical  Festival  now  be- 
ing held.    Conducted  by  the  composer, 
the   work  was  given  a  first-rate  per- 
formance, and  was,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  received  with  enthusiasm.  Every- 
thing that  Sir  Edward  writes  is  stamped 
with  his  own  individuality— indeed,  the 
personal  note  in  his  music  Is  one  of 
Its   strongest   features.     But   the  new 
symphony,   while   it  presents   this  as- 
pect of  his  art  as  much   as  ever,  Is 
disappointing  In  other  ways,  it  tells  us 
nothing   fresh.     Lacking   in   an  equal 
thematic  distinctiveness  to  that  of  the 
earlier  work,  It  can  hardly  bear  com- 
parison  therewith.     Tlie   music   is  al- 
ways interesting,  especially  as  regards 
the  orchestration;  but  emotionally  the 
expression  is  curiously  undecided,  and 
there  is  often  a  strong  air  of  the  manu- 
factured.   Especially  is  this  the  caso  « 
the  opening  allegro,   which,  therefore, 
appears   to   be    so   extremely  lengthy. 
Here  one  finds,  too,  a  great  amount  of 
melodic      repetition,     a    sameness  In 
rhythm,    and   a   general   want   of  the 
clear  and   direct  movement  to  climax 
to  drive  home  the  purport  of  the  music. 
The  larghetto,   in   the  character   of  a 
funeral  march,  has  a  clearer  construc- 
tion, and  conveys  its  atmosphere  with 
more  surety;  It  is  to  be  doubted  wheth- 
,  er  Its  principal  theme  is  one  of  the  com- 
poser's   inspirations,    but  there   is   no  I 
denying  the  appeal  it  makes  through 
1  the  extremely  significant  orchestration. 
]  In  the  scherzo  Sir  Edward  deals  largely 
in  the  bizarre,  contrasted  with  subject- 
matter    Intentionally    or    not  recalling 
the   already   exhausted  long-and-short 
rhythm    of    the    first    movement;  the 
whole  effect  Is  carried  out  with  brill- 
iance, if  in  the  result  the  feeling  arises 
I  that  much  has  been  done  and  little  ex- 
pressed.    It  Is  in  the  finale  that  the 
I  composer  becomes  completely  at  home; 
here  the  principal  theme   of  undoubted 
character    (if    slightly    reminiscent  of 
Glazounov's    C   minor   symphony,  last 
movement)  Is  treated  in  a  delightfully 
concise  and  definite  manner;   the  im- 
pression  the  movement  makes   is  the 
more  certain  and  tangible  because  all 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
Is  really  interesting.    In  fact,  perhaps 
the   simplest   thing   to   say  about   ibe  1 
other  movements  is    that  Sir  Edward 
has  been  making  music  out  of  rather 
unpromising  themes;  it  may  be  disap- 
pointing after  the  brilliant  success  nf 
the  first  symphony,  but  this  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  avoided." 

\  U^f  ^  1  •  '  cl  It 
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SYMBOLIC  RITES  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 

About  this  time,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  the  old  almanac,  textbooks 
are  burned  on  the  "campus"  with  solemn  rites  by  college  men,  as  a  token 
that  they  have  no  further  use  for  a  volume  of  a  classic  poet  or  historian, 
or  for  a  mathematical  treatise.  The  burning  is  more  symbolical  than  the 
celebrants  think. 

A  young  man  has  studied  Latin  for  nine  or  ten  years.  He  knows 
the  grammar  thoroughly.  The  subjunctive  mood  has  no  terrors  for  him. 
In  his  junior  year  at  the  university  he  can  read  to  himself  a  satire  of 
Juvenal,  or  an  epistle  of  Horace  with  true  enjoyment  and  translate  it 
in  the  class  without  undue  literalism  or  freedom.  He  becomes  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  or  he  goes  into  business.  His  school  books  were  sold,  or 
passed  along  to  a  younger  brother,  or  they  disappeared.  He  did  not  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  grouty  professor:  "Read  ten  lines  a  day,  whatever 
you  do." 

At  the  age  of  4  5  this  graduate  finds  himself  unable  to  read  intelli- 
gently the  once  familiar  orations  against  Catiline.  He  is  not  sure  of  his 
quantities.  He  mispronounces  stock  Latin  quotations.  And  yet  he  can 
gay  glibly:  "Quod,  quia,  quoniam  and  quando  take  the  subjunctive  to 
aBsign  a  reason  doubtfully  or  on  another's  authority,"  and  that  other 
golden  rule,  "The  name  of  a  town  used  as  the  limit  of  motion  is  put  in 
the  accusative.".  If  his  boy  comes  to  him  for  help,  the  father  is  at  a 
loss.  He  often  seeks  refuge  in  the  saying:  "They  taught  Latin  differently 
when  I  was  at  school." 

With  Greek  the  case  is  still  worse.  How  many  who  studied  Felton's 
"Greek  Reader"  at  Exeter  in  the  early  seventies  can  now  read  with  the 
aid  of  the  lexicon  at  the  back  of  the  book  any  one  of  the  dialogues  of 
Lucian,  ev^n  the  first  in  order,  the  one  between  Prometheus  and  Zeus? 
The  graduate  may  be  able  to  quote  the  two  famous  onomatopoeic  lines 
from  the  "Iliad,"  or  the  chief  formula  of  the  "Anabasis"  beginning  "En- 
teuthen  exelaunei,"  but  for  the  most  part  the  words  are  as  Sanscrit  to 
him. 

Or  take  the  more  elementary  books  on  mathematics,  geology,  natural 
philosophy.  How  many  are  sure  of  the  rules  of  proportion,  or  of  per- 
mutation and  combination,  or  for  determining  measurements?  How 
many  at  the  age  of  50  can  distinguish  between  the  mesozoic  and  the 
cenozoic  time  in  the  earth's  history,  or  put  into  practical  use  a  formula 
in  Ganot's  "Physics"?  Herbert  Spencer  was  never  weary  of  protesting 
against  the  time  wasted  over  Latin  and  Greek,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  were  applied  by  the  boy  to  no  practical  purposes  in  after  years.  He 
might  have  added  that  this  Latin  and  Greek  quickly  left  the  mind  of  the 
American  boy. 

It  would  seem  as  though  sentiment  alone  would  lead  a  young  man 
to  preserve  his  school  books,  or  at  least  the  editions  of  the  classics. 
Some  when  they  are  past  middle  age  and  on  the  way  to  the  second  child- 
hood find  pleasure  in  merely  seeing  the  backs  of  the  very  books  that 
were  a  delight  at  home  and  a  torment  at  the  school.  They  look  with  the 
same  joy  on  Marco  Paul's  Adventures  in  Boston.  Vermont  or  at  the 
Springfield  Armory  and  the  battered  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos;  on 
Mayne  Reid's  "Boy  Tar"  and  Bowen's  "Virgil."  Alas!  in  few  houses  of 
this  country  are  the  "time-honored  tomes": 

The  same  my  sire  scanned  before 

The  same  my  grandsire  thumbed  o'er 

The  same  his  sire  homeward  bore. 
Even  if  sentiment  prevails,  the  Virgil  read  by  the  grandfather  was 
not  the  one  for  the  father,  and  the  one  scanned  by  the  son  was  edited  j 
by  a  pedagogue  who  spelled  the  poet's  name  with  an  "e."    One  edition  j 
drives  out  another,  and  school  committees  listen  attentively  to  agents  of  i 
publishing  houses  who  often  offer  special  and  private  inducements.    Not  i 
long  ago  we  saw  in  the  library  of  a  Bostonian  a  row  of  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  edited  by  Charles  Anthon.     In  our  youth  a  classic  edited  by 
Anthon  was  tabooed.    The  learned  man  was  supposed  to  give  too  much 
aid  to  ingenuous  and  lazy  youths.    This  Bostonian  not  only  had  kept  his  I 
schoolbooks;  he  still  read  them.    Truly,  a  man  to  be  envied. 


New  Program  of  Songs— Good 
Ail-Around  Vaudeville 
Bill  This  Week. 


give  an  amusing  ventriloquist  act. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  comprised  cook 
and  Lorenz,  "two  millionaires,"  and 
the  Four  Regals,  strong  men  in  a 
capital  scenic  production,  "The 
Armorers." 


B. 
this 


composition; 


ideed,  one  found  a  highly  refresh 
hythmic  vitality,  coupled  with 
lo|c  invention,  which  made  'the 
stand  out  as  the  work  of  'a  man 
as  an  individual  style  and  some- 
o  say.  It  Is  true  that  the  music 
it  altogether  free  from  the  infiu- 
f  other  writers,  such  as  traces  of 
ha  ovsky,  especially  in  the  employ- 


F.  Keith's  bill  is  headed  again 
week  by  the  Meistersingers, 
whose  work  is  proving  very  popular. 
They  gave  a  generous  new  program 
yesterday,  the  selections  ranging  from 
the  Bedouin  love  song  to  an  Irish 
"Comeallye."  The  latter  was  sung  by 
the  Schubert  quartet,  one  of  the  three 
combined  organizations.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  grotesque  side  of  the 
Piece  chosen,  and  the  audience  laughed 
heartily.  The  little  Brownie,  Onita, 
again  took  part  in  the  act. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  up  to 
B.  F.  Keith's  standard.  Pollard  did 
S°m,°  clever  juggling;  Miss  Lillian 
Ashley,  "western  comedienne,"  sang 
and  talked  amusingly;  the  Langdons 
A  N'ght  on  the  Boulevard,"  In 
which  an  automobile  plays  a  leadin- 
part.  Johnny  Johnston  sang  "The 
Poet  and  the  Peasant"  to  words  all 
his  own.  His  style  was  also  peculiar 
to  himself.  Few  of  those  who  enjoy 
this  blameless  composition  will  grasp 
Us  possibilities  until  they  have  heard 
Mr.  Johnston.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John 
Craig  stock  company  in  "The  Genius," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  William  C. 
and  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 

Victor  le  {fancier  Dot)a]d  M  k 

Otto  Vogelsburger...  GeorKP  Hassell 

Urlnn  McGonigal  Bert  Yonmz 

K*S  &rallai?  Gertrude  Binley 

Joseph  ne  Van  Duscn  Florence  Shtrlev 

Mrs.  Van  Dusen  M'abel  Colcor'd 

"The  Genius"  boldly  announces  itself 
a  play  without  a  purpose,  whether  as 
an  advertisement  or  an  apology,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  every  play  that  is  not  a  prob- 
lem play  seeks  to  excuse  its  existence, 
and  yet  the  art  for  art's  sake  people 
are  continually  declaring  that  the  stagu  i 
Is  an  innocent  toy,  without  morai  pur- 1 
pose  or  design.  ?  , 

"The  Genius,"  in  a  serio-comic  way, 
laughs  at  the  foibles  and  eccentricities  I 
of  artists  and  dilettantes.     It  is  filled ' 
I  With    sharp,    clever    lines,    and    starts  i 
j f rem  an  amusing  preface.     The  situa- 
tions are  not  worked  out  as  thoroughly 
as  might  be  and  the  play  is  very  un- 
real, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly 
funny. 

j  Howell  Hansel  was  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  lines,  and  he  has  a  quick 

I  sense  of  a  part's  possibilities.  He' is  an 
actoi  with  ease,  a  pleasing  presence,  a 


keen  eye  for  surface  effects,  nnd  dra- 
matic initiative,  but  he  is  not  sufficient- 
ly sincere  to  be  real. 

Mr.  Meek's  little  Frenchman  was  the 
best  piece  of  work  he  has  done  since 
his  return.  It  was  of  the  essence  of 
comedy  because  It  was  so  very  sponta- 
neous, and  at  the  same  time  showed 
work  and  thought. 

The  Castlo  Square  Theatre  has  gained 
much  through  the  addition  of  Cyril 
Biddulph  to  Its  company.  His  acting 
does  not  suggest  versatility,  but  in  his 
peculiar  line  he  is  amazingly  skilful. 

Miss  Shirley  was  much  better  than 
last  week,  and  Miss  Binley  played  with 
a  winning  sympathy  and  lightness  of 
touch  that  were  delightful. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "The  Bar- 
rier." 


The  belief  in  witchcraft  dies  hard. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Hungary 
or  Bulgaria.  Spells  are  even  now  cast 
by  foreigners  in  our  large  cities;  the 
hoodoo  is  practised  on  Virginian  plan- 
tations, and  if  a  mistress  reproves  a 
cook,  the  sulky  servant  may  refuse  to 
work  and  keep  others  from  working 
by  ^putting  her  baleful  charm  near  the 
kitchen  door;  and  a  few  days  ago  a 
woman  in  Ireland  killed  and  muti- 
lated an  old  age  pensioner  in  the  be- 
lief that  she  was  a  witch. 
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A  BARON  IN  A  GLASS  HOUSE. 
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Baron  Ernst  Ludwig  von  Wolzogen.  ^^^jK^i^ 
L  visited  .ho  United  States,  says  that  American,  do  not 
cook  or  how  to  eat.  and  in  a  fantastical  article  published  in  the  Jage 
^Berlin  ho  .ells  his  readers  that  when  an  American  goes  to  Europe 
he  is  graioful  at  table,  grateful  and  amazed.  Amerlcans 

Tho  Baron's  Indictment  is  as  sweeping  as  it  is  terriDie.  a 
'.t  swee  s  from  morning  till  night.    They  spend  their  tune  on  weeU 
Ed  time  is  money.    The  baron  was  once  offered  h°r.ey  with  roast  bee 
ihe  American  puts  a  "huge  mountain  of  sifted  sugar    on  hto  f  mt  at 
breakfast     Our  veal  cutlets  and  Wiener  schnitzels  are  not  fit  to  eat 
S  potatoes  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  also  the  — ^ 
[deviation       They  look  like  glycerine  soap  and  taste  th at  waj,  too 
She  flesh  of  chickens  in  this  country  is  not  tender  or  delicate.  There 
Ire  no  sharp  knives  in  America.    "You  have  to  rip  chunks  off  your 
tie  of  meat  with  a  blunt  brass  knife  unless  you  prefer  to  put  the 
Khole  Piece  in  your  mouth  and  chew  it  Ay  degrees,  or  tear  It  with 

W  The  worst  has  not  been  told.  It  appears  that  washing ;  dishes  is 
„|  severe  a  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  servants,  so  the  "hole  J^al 
ifeaten  7rom  fruit,  through  meat,  to  sweets,  on  the  same  plate  This 
£  te^ven  in  fine  households  and  the  best  £  » ^ 

the  restaurants  except  the  very  best  ones.  Is  it  P™^^™1  Return. 
^^^^^^^TS^  -s  telling 
^fr^tiu;^ about  the  extravagance  a; _t on.  ^ 

attended  a  banquet  last  Wednesday  night.    It  was  a  Z0^*        »  „ 
atienaea  *  »  m  rn,irses  and  we  never  changed  a  plate. 

"d  rJTbe  nVXf  the  Baron's 

who  were  his  entertainers,  in  what  fine  ^^Jf,  ?  "^hostess 
ask  the  addresses  of  these  "best  board  ng  house.  Did  ^ 
always  sweeten  his  coffee  from  a  sirup  jug .  ™  Je  »™  wiener 
his  melon  or  grape  fruit?  And  what  was  he .matte with  t 
schnitze,  as  served  on  the  ,ables  o  our  b-t  P-P le  ,  .  ^  ^ 
burst  in  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  regre  knife. 
sharp  knife,  for  the  German  rejoices  in  the  danger  «  foreigner 
play  at  dinner,  and  is  never  so  dexterous  as  when  ^  °bservant 
sits  wondering  and  speechless.    The  Baron  may      v      , J**^  as 

th.  matter  of  /"^J^  food  for 

■  the  "utility  chicken,"  which  is  allowed  iu 

Itself.  :     .  r-^rmnn  dishes  and  German 

And  what  might  not  an  American  saj  of  Gcrman  al*n*dlron  In  the 
,  .     ■>    t„  iR«i  there  was  no  word  corresponding  to  gnairon 
cooking?    in  1884  taeie  wa  restaurant  in  northern  Germany 

'  German  language.    There  was  onij  o  Kneist-S  in  Dresden.  The 

that  had  the  kitchen  more  trying 

eggs  in  Berlin  crossed  the  Alps -  and ^tneir      P  ^  haghes 

!  than  that  of  Hannibal  or  ^X  ^F^T  ^Tmd  he  never  see  sweets 
Md  the  chicken  s  feet  stew ^^^^peciX  with  the  dry  and 
served  with  meat  in  his  own  counuj.        f  R, 
i  EsTeless  beef  following  hard  ^\^^ZT^y  ^  '^  at 
\       If  the  Baron  had  known  American  coo^  °f       J  houses  0f 
country  taverns  in  northern  states,  south ern  ho .el J;  £™e™   b  Q0W>  ia 
30  years  ago.  he  might  be  pardoned  for  h.  5  J^jXe^  coo^ 
Epite  of  the  automobile,  it  is ,  ^  easy  to  ^^/^  vniage  hotels, 
vegetables,  decent  tea  or  coffee,  sweet  iresn  fine 
Bin  th*.  Baron  did  not  go  into  the  ™*«  *£**?ZT  all  the  courses, 
households,  and  the  guests  had  on  ly  one  P ate  ap  e ce  fo  .  ,f  ^ 

It  was  a  baroness  sojourning  in  the  Black  cnanged 
.-ere  true  that  in  America  bed  aheeU  and ,p,«»J«  fl  ^ 

more  than  once  in  a  fortnight  or  th.ee  weeKs.  for 
we  had  heard  of  such  luxury,  she  answered.      It  nmst 

the  health."  th    rpnutation  of  being 

in  Germany  the  Baron  von  *  olzogen  has ^the  reputat 

a  humorist.  Possibly  he  is  now  f^^^H  X  -les  belonged: 
be  of  the  baronial  class  to  ^J^^^.^^r  whose  sur- 
the  intrepid  hero  Munchausen  at  the  chateau, 

prising  adventures  in  the  East  aengniea  tue 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  29,  1911. 


"ramaVvnhiv  few  announcements  of  a 
Thd7e  have  been  fWTOmiy  few  a  ^  ^  ^  ^  course, 

ing  natur.i  either  from  the  stane  or  o>       i  substitutions  have 

of  the  twj  seasons  of  the  Boston  ^a  H°Ua^{8  ln  concert  halls. 

stituted?  '   m„nlfp^t\tions  of  approval  and 

It  appears  that  in  this  country  mat  fest;uions     or  ^aU^  mUst 
,  nelight  are  allowed,  expected;  but  an  audience^  la  ge  JJ^ 
not  openly  show  disappointment  or  dU. pprova   of  P  ^ 
sition.  actor,  singer,  violinist,  pianist.  Heare  s  n   >  ^  from 

stamp  their  feet,  pound  the  floor  ,  ,tt i  umbr ^a.  and  showg 
the  Pit  or  gallery,  wave  handkerchief *ro*  b ««l  boQing  in 

artistic  appreciation.     There  must  be  no  hissing,  g 
playhouse  or  concert  ball.  ,    this  app,ause!    How  per- 

How  unmeaning,  how  ^ '^les  .  ^  ce_ 

functory  it  becomes!  Mr-  B°ane;?*S'  a_er's  welcome  the  return  of  an 
He  is  applauded  loudly,  -^^^^^'^t  hlm.  He  is  applauded 
aWwledged  artist    or  know      tM  ^  _  ^ 

"Ta:^  TSgin "th  second  group  he  is  again  applauded.  And  so  it 
^Tntil  the'end  and  the  rain  on  the' 

There  is  no  discrimination  The »  »P«^8e       we„  that  his  perform-, 
just  and  the  unjust.    A  Pianist  m  ^  know  fnll  ^ 
iince  of  a  sonata  was  inadequate.  He ja   not  reading  Qf  ft 

,nce  is  as  boisterous  in  1U  oy  -jjjjgj^j  J  fantasie. 
.cherzo.  or  a  beautifully  ^^^hen  managers  that  did  not 
There  was  a  time  in  thls^  c0U°>r»  roundlv  hissed;  when 

I^P  their  promises  po «        ^Tplesumed  on  the  good 

actors  and  mus.cians  who  were  !^mP  ^  of  the  error  of  their 
nature  of  an  audience  were  at  once  rem  ^  „elevation 

ways.    There  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of 

of  the  stage."    There  are  ^^^^     Would  not  an 
!   performances  and  de>elop  tne  1  n  be  salutary? 

open  rebuke  in  the  piayhouse  o.  been  arranged  chiefly  for 

Suppose  a  vulgar  play,  a  reMew  that  wQmen  and  the 

the  inartistic  display  of  ^ogue   were  to  be  produced, 

introduction  of  indecent  situation    aPd  dWos    ■  ^  audlencei 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  ^  ^{^  „  b00  any  scene  that 
and  they  would  be  n  t^  feat  ma  o  U  ^  wouW  dQ 

^^rtr^n-poSs^f  mailed  circulars  or  solemn  discus- 
sions  at  stated  meetings.  n1anist  turns  out  to  be  a  person  of 
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n  the  repertory,  were  omitted.  The  tur^  h 00ted  until  the  bioscope 
U  explanation.     The  audience' hissed  and  h~ttd     » til  ^ 

E  switched  off.  ^j^— ldy  lranhdec:uld  not  appear 
£r  T^wVe^  -ordkUi  "  The  -^an  ^gain  = 
^rward  and  said  that  Mr.  Mordkin,  having ;  dan  ed  one  «,  ^^^^ 
his  part.    Then  there  was  tumult  JJJ*  to  fulfll  a  promise 

.  m  the  city  of  Boston >  annon»cem  nts  f  ^\eio,e  operatic  per- 
have  often  been  made  ^rom  ^^.^f^  Mechanics'  Building  It  was  not 
formances.    When  opera  *  as  g  ^n  1  a  delayed  curtain.    After  , 

unusual  for  the  audience  to  ^alt  patiently  "    ance  a  suave  person  ap- 
appointed  time  of  beginning  tb^ P  ^^^^  that  the  man.ge- 
red  on  the  stage  and  in  a  mutton  indisposition,"  etc.. 

-regretted  exceedingly,    bur    °*™s  f°      indisposed  was  gener-  J 
.  would  be  a  change  in  the  cast     The  .In ;.er  therg  &  g.gn 

Jly  the  one  that  had  *™"  tla%£%™  the  contrary,  the  audi- 

sapPointment  or  disa pproval J  ^  a  ^  forelgner  would  have 
lce  aPPlauded^  loualy^and  jat^us^  ^ 

I    2=. 


GOOD  MEN  SADLY  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

Judge  Goodnow  of  Chicago  ^ded-down  this 
bench:    "The  man  that  can't  cook  shouldn  t  think  of  S^lng 
He  elaborated  this  opinion  and  said  things    n  a  .  e 

'■Let  the  June  bride  beware  of  her  husband      he  can°ot  d  drew 

flapjack  or  coax  the  flavor  from  the  -rrot  to  the  sonp  Th  1  ^  ^  & 
a  touching  picture  of  a  devoted  spouse  mho  ^  ^'hls  wife  in  bed. 
mess  for  himself"  and  then  carried  a  cup  or chocolate  to 
This  opinion  with  the  picturesque  illustrations  J "  who, 
rather  proclaimed  in  trumpet  tones  in  censure  of  a  poor  *  re  ^  ^ 
unable  to  cook,  had  compelled  bis  wife  to  arise ^at ^.80  A 
might  breakfast  comfortably  before  entering  on  the  ubon ^o 

is  a  man  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  his  sex.  a  gooq  coo* 
woman  refuse  a  suitor  who  admits  that  he ,  » g  ^    great  names  in 
never  even  went  to  cooking  school? _Itta  t«e  that  ^      ^  ^ 
cookery  are  those  of  males,  as     ate    Dr •  Kitehe 
father  of  the  Soyer  who.  recent  ly  ch  f  o    Broo k  .  c  e]der 
cooks  deliciously  in  paper  ba*.    "  «  «teo  concerning  lhe 

was  a  brilliant  cook  and  n .rote      ™  melodist  and  namonisl  in 

art;  that  Rossini  nad  the  gift,  and  k  b    k;  there  are 

the  kitchen.    Then  there  is  George  Augustu a  Sal.  .  e oo  Hunter 

the  cook  books  by  De  "^^^fSfS"0S  times  cookery  was 
and  Hill,  physicians  of  the  18th 'f  the  medicinal  art.  and  among 
EXtt^^^Z*  a  dinner  as  well  as  to  cure  a 

dl8eau  is  also  true  that  male  cooks  are  ^^^^ 
on  vessels,  coasters  and  for  the  deep  sea  inj fo  es  camp.. 
able  to  cook  and  cook  well.    ^J^^t  c^racterlsllc.  There 
peculiar  privilege,  prerogative.  It  is  no  ^his  hi  hes  c 

are  negroe  mammy.,  there  -e  -men  o  F  ^nce  the  ^  ^ 

Und.  Sweden.  Italy.  Russia  whose  ab  J  J  ^  and  apron. 

nized  by  the  most  vainglorious  chef  *itfc i^the  tea  ^  what  hg 

Man  is  essentially  the  provide.  J*^™*™^*  England  widow  for 
bas  furnished.  The  ™°npt£n  order.- ^b  ovider  „  ^  ^  mMt  non. 
her  husband's  tombstone.     He  was  ago 

orable  tribute  of  respect  and  affectlon  Qf  &  man  m 

As  a  rule  no  woman,  distress  or  sen  an    ^  the  greater 

the  kitchen.  He  is  out  of  place.  The  ™^0*™  place  ,.  at  the 
the  nuisance.    When  there  is  quest  on  of  food  the  jnduige  hlmsel{ 

Uble.    There  he  may  applaud  or  scold^  there  ^ 
in  irritating  reminiscence    of  b.  ^         ^  gQ  mto 

r^i^  a  -  or  re -    ^  acfepi  .  su 

whok-^go^^ 

r  ;rnrjKo.«    a  — t,on  by  pull 


uence,  the  author  of  a  reform  bill,  gallant  in  conning  tower  or  on 
ie  cannon-swept  field,  a  power  in  the  stock  market.     She  does  not 
icture  him  a  hero  over  a  mixing  bowl  or  angrily  complaining  because 
^ie  vinegar  is  not  tarragon. 

A  woman  may  discover  after  it  is  too  late  that  her  husband  has  the 
lafing-dish  habit;  that  he  is  vain  of  his  welsh  rabbit,  his  preparation 
lobster,  a  mess  of  eggs,  something  with  curry.  If  he  has  shown  him- 
If  worthy  in  other  ways,  if  his  devotion  is  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
inture,  she  may  forgive  him.  She  may  encourage  him  when  there  are 
jsitors  in  the  evening;  she  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  taste  the  result  of 
Is  fussing  and  pretend  to  like  it.  But  she  will  insist  that  the  three 
(pals  for  herself  and  children  be  prepared  by  Bridget,  Selma  or  her 
rn  hands. 


'he  indifference  of  hundreds,  yes 
usands,  in  New  England  toward 
ravages  of  the  tent  caterpillar  is 
redible.     Highly    respectable  men 
women  watch  the  progress  of  the 
s  and  the  movements  of  the  la-, 
jtes  as  though  they  were  an  ema- 
il to  the  place  and  a  glory  to  the 
•  s.  Nowhere  is  this  indifference  on 
p  part  of  individuals    and  towns 
pwn  more  boldly  than  along  the 
;  e  roads  of  Cape  Cod.    Not  long 
I;  school  children  in  Marden,  Kent 
I  .,  killed  at  least  1200  queen  waspe, 
l:h  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a 
e  iy  apiece  by  a  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
mtion.    The  wasps  were  accepted 
y  he  schoolmaster  as  deposits  in  the 
1,1.   It  is  doubtful  whether  a  small 
i  paid  for  each  caterpillar's  tent 
o  d  rouse  New  England  children  or 
•e  n  men.  to  a  similar  exertion. 


Fmcisco  Centreras  contributes  a 
ir.us  article  to  the  Mercure  do 
iice  concerning  the  future- of  Latin 
tr  rica., .  The  article  is  in  the  form 
i  review  of  Manuel  Ugarte's  book, 
'  venir  de  l'Amerique  Latine."  The 
■c  writers  show  a  most  hostile' 
irj  toward  the  United  States,  which 
e;  say  is  "eaten  up  with  imperial- 
it  greediness."  Unfortunately  they 
it,  with  emphasis  that  "Cuba  is  re- 
C'  to  an  odious  protectorate." 

30NIAL  THEATRE  SEASON 

{ ason  of  11  months  ended  a,t  the 
>l<lal  Theatre  last  evening  with  the 
s  of  the  engagement  of  Ralph  Herz 
'  octor  De  Luxe."  Every  attraction 
t  ne  was  musical.  Following  is  an 
J  e  of  the  engagements  of  the  sea- 
n1 

KtL  1,  "Three  Million  Dollars,"  T>y  Ed. 
r  Ulan    Woolf,  -  David    Kempner  and 
i    Frledland;    first  time   in  Boston; 

'  veeks. 

\c  J9.  "My  Man,"  by  Edith  Ellis,  from 
ri  I  Halsey"s  novel  "The  Quality  of 
rc  ,   first  time  In  Boston;  two  weeks. 

12,    "The    Arcadians,"    by  Mark 
"it  !it  and  A.  W.  Thompson,   lyrics  by 
•h    Wlnperls.  music  by  Lionel  Monck- 
d  Howard  Talbot;  first  time  in  Bos- 
lne  weeks. 
<d  14,  Montgomery  and  Stone  In  "The 
I    own,"   by  George   Ade   and  Victor 
rtH;   first  time  In  Boston;  six  weeks 
3d.   26,   Bessie  McCoy  in   "The  Echo," 
n lam  LeBaron  and   Deems  Taylor- 
me  in  Boston;  three  weeks, 
fa   16,  "The  Dollar  Princess,"  by  ■fou- 
nd Granbaum,  music  by  Leo  Fall- 
t  me  In  Boston;  six  weeks. 

27.  Leila  Mclntyre  and  John  Hyams 
'Ihe  Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  -by  Otto 
uoach  and  Karl  Hoschna;  first  time 
B;ton;  four  weeks. 
.Is  :h  2" 


f»  Frank  Daniels  in  "The  Girl  in 
Jain,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  from  Vic- 
1  Leon  music  by  Leo  Fall;  first  time 
B  ton ;  four  weeks.  » 
Pi  24,  "The  Arcadians,"  return  en- 
e  snt;  four  weeks. 

Ja   5,   Mme.  Adeline  Genee  in  special 
i  e  of  dances  with  "The  Dryad"  bv 
•;nson;  second  time  in  America  and 
ie  first  time  in  Boston, 
la  22,  Ralph  Herz  in  "Doctor  De  Luxe  " 
tto   Hauerbach  .  and   Karl  Hoschna; 
t  me  In  Boston;  six  weeks. 

EN  AND  THINGS  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
I 'op  Of  a     A   middle   aged  man 

Tlegraph  perched  hIniseif  on  top 

^  of  a  telegraph  pole  in 
•Ole  Williamsburg,  N.  T.,  a 
ays  ago,  and  Kept  shouting  "i 
>e  Miller,  the  joker!"  A  crowd 
•ed,  ready  to  hear  old  Jests  and 
ags,  and  wheezes.  Eager,  no 
to  applaud  as  In  the  theatre. 

recognizing  the  pseudo- 
as  an  insane  person,  who  had 
from  the    asylum,  persuaded 
come  down.    It  seems  that  the 
s  delusion  is  a  dangerous  one- 
bjeves  that  he  is  a  gifted  author  a 
"  t  novelist,  a  wit  in  verbal  play 
>ane  are  often  amiable  and  logl- 
thelr  madness,  as  the  Engllsh- 
ho  believed  himself  to  be  the  Em 
or.f  Germany  ontii  one  day  he  ob- 

0  "Yfmr  majesty"  as  a  form  of 
"Don't   you  know     rm  the 

hf  hop  of  Canterbury?"  "But,"  8aid 

1  tor.  "the  last  time  I  8aw 


slit 


pc  ceman, 

lie 

aj 


you  told  me  you  were  the  German  Em- 
peror." "True,"  replied  the  lunatic, 
"but  that  was  by  another  mother."  Mr. 
Schmidt-Miller  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  or  sit  at  large. 

The  unfortunate  Schmidt  in  Williams- 
burg, who  thought  he  was  the  immortal 
Joe  Miller,  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
perched  on  a  telegraph  pole  and  clam- 
ored for  a  hearing.  The  pole  is  synony- 
mous with  the  platform,  the  pulpit,  the 
floor  of  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
the  editorial  or  professorial  chair.  A 
clergyman  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  prefaced 
his  sermon  a  week  ago  with  a  recitation 
of  "Casey  at  the  Bat."  and  in  the  ser- 
mon itself  declared  that  the  $15,000,000 
spent  for  baseball  last  season  "was  bet- 
ter expended  than  the  same  sum  in  for- 
eign missions."  Now,  baseball  is  an  ex- 
cellent game,  an  American  Institution ; 
but  why  compare  its  beneficence  with 
foreign  missionary  work?  Why  com- 
pare things  that  are  disparate,  unless 
you  are  on  top  of  a  telegraph  pole? 

There  is  Olive  Schreiner,  who  was 
surely  on  top  of  the  pole  when  she 
wrote :  "The  woman  who  doesn't  earn 
her  own  living  Is  therefore  a  parasite, 
except  for  that  small  portion  of  her 
J  time  when  she  Is  engaged  in  propagat- 
ing the  species,  but  for  that  time  she 
should  be  paid."  Reading  this  and  ; 
other  statements,  among  them  that  one 
child  is  enough,  we  remember  gratefully 
the  Miss  Schreiner  who  told  the  story  of 
an  African  farm,  written  when  she  had 
one  foot  at  least  on  the  floor. 

And  when  one  professor  predicts  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  blonde,  and 
another  says  that  men  in  all  ages  have 
preferred  blondes  to  brunettes,  and  Mrs. 
Elinor  Glyn  that  deep  thinker  leaves 
her  tiger  rug  and  expresses  her  views 
on  the  future  color  of  "Americans,"  are 
they  not  all  comfortably  perched  on 
high,  and  friends  of  Mr.  Schmidt-Mil- 
ler? 


He  JS  srye  and  wittie,  and  seeth  "so 
sharply  that  he  overcommeth  darkness 
of  the  nighte  by  the  shyninge  lighte- 
of  his  eyne.  In  shape  of  body  he  is 
like  unto  a  leoparde,  and  hath  a 
greate  mouthe.  He  doth  delighte  that 
he  enjoyeth  his  libertie;  and  In  his 
|  youth  he.  is  swifte,  playante  and 
I  merye.  He  maketh  a  rufull  noise  and 
gastefulle,  when  he  proffereth  to 
fight  with  another.  He  Is  a  cruelle 
beaste  when  he  is  wllde,  and  falleth 
on  his  feete  from  most  high  places, 
and  never  is  hurte  therewith." 

Ten  to  one  this  Mr.  John  Bossewell 
was  a  lover  of  cats  and  let  them 
abuse  his  patience  and  even  sit  at 
meat  with  him,  enduring  their  re- 
proaches when  they  were  not  first 
served.  FELIS  SEDET. 

Boston,  June  30. 


Mr.  Johnson 
and 


From  a 
Lover 


The    Herald    has  re- 
ceived   a    letter    from  a 
lover  of  cats. 
Of  Cats       Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Let  me  add  to  your  remarks  about 
cats  published  last  Sunday  In  Men  and 
Things. 

Among  artists  who  have  glorified  the 
cat  are  Gotfried  Mind,  the  German, 
known  as  "The  Raphael  of  Cats";  the 
Dutchman,  Cornelius  Wischer ;  and  the 
English  artist,  Burbank.  In  Champleury's 
essay  there  are  nearly  100  wood  cuts, 
showing  the  artistic  apprepriatlon  of  the 
animal  by  the  Egyptians,  Romans  and 
Japanese. 

Tou  refer,  in  passing,  to  Moham- 
med, Montaigne  and  eminent  modern 
Frenchmen  who  were  lovers  of  cats. 
Tassb  addressed  a  fine  sonnet  to  his 
pet;  Petrarch  had  his  favorite  em- 
balmed; Cardinal  Wolsey  gave  audi- 
ence with  his  cat  seated  by  his  side; 
Richelieu,  the  cardinal  not  the  rake, 
always  kept  kittens  in  his  cabinet  to 
amuse  him;  and  Chateaubriand,  ro- 
manticist, philanderer,  entertained 
such  a  passion  for  cats  that  when  he 
was  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  Pope 
made  him  a  present  of  one.  No  doubt 
Chateaubriand  fed  this  cat  with  the 
steak  that  bears  his  name. 

I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  theatre  a  black  cat 
brings  luck,  especially  If  a  stray  one 
wanders  in  during  the  rehearsal  of  a 
new  piece,  or  when  an  actor  or  actress 
makes  a  first  appearance.  If  the  cat 
comes  in  before  the  audience  is  ad- 
mitted, success  Is  doubly  sure. 

You  have  alluded  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  cat,  a  quality  sometimes 
called  selfishness.  It  Is  true  that 
Puss  has  no  consideration  for  the 
wants  or  comfort  of  human  beings 
It  knows  what  it  likes,  and  it  gets  it. 
And  for  this  reason  the  Roman  God- 
dess of  Liberty  was  represented  as 
holding  a  cup  In  one  hand,  a  broken' 
sceptre  in  the  other,  and  with  a  cat 
lying  at  her  feet.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the, 
cat  is  the  sworn  friend  of  the  witch. 
It  is  easy  to  determine,  .this  In  your1 
household.  A  witch  cat  will  not  drink 
milk  if  It  can  obtain  beer. 

I  know  that  the  cat  has  many  two- 
legged  enemies,  but  even  its  foes  t 
have  a  lurking  respect.  Over  three' 
centuries  ago  Mr.  John  Bossewell 
wrote  a  book  entitled  ''Works  of  Ar- 
morie."  In  it  I  find  the  following  pas- 
sage: "The  field  is  of  the  Saphire.  on 
a  Chief  Pearle,  a  Masion  Crinese. 
This  beaste  Is  called  a  "Masion,'  for 
that  he  Is  enimie  to  Myse  and  Rattos. 


The  Herald  has 
received    a  letter 
requesting  thepub- 
Sir  Francis  lication  of  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson's  portrait.    The  writer 
says — his  choice  of  words  is  deplor- 
able— "I  should  like  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  guy  he  is." 

Our  friend  and  contributor,  the  dis- 
tinguished sociologist,  is  a  singular- 
ly modest  man.    A  year  or  two  ago 
The  Herald  asked  him  for  his  photo- 
graph and  he  made  no  reply.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  then  consulted  and  she 
wrote  that  her  husband  had  not  had  a 
photograph    taken   since    he    was  61 
years  old.      She  kindly  forwarded  a 
copy.    Out  of  respect  for  Mr.  Johnson, 
The  Herald  did  not  publish  it.  The 
yduthful  Herkimer  was  photograph edj 
in   apparently  his   Sunday   best.    We  [ 
remember  vaguely  that  he  wore  a  sort  j 
of  a  plaid  skirt  and  a  broad  turnover  i 
collar  with  florid  tassels.    A  stocking 
was  down,  and  his  hair  was  conspicu" 
ous  for  a  prodigious  cowlick.    In  one 
hand  he   held   a   hoop.    An  unpreju- 
diced  observer  would  have  said  that 
the    boy    was    a    victim    of  rickets 
Nothing  in  his  vacuous  face  foretold 
his  eminence  in  sociological  research 
The  contributor  who  wishes  to  ga^" 

on  Mr.  Johnson's  lineaments  asks  if  he 
is  not  "eocentric."  No  more  than  an  in- 
trepid sociologist  should  be.  There  was 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  who  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life, 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Johnson  concern- 
ing problems  of  eugenics.  This  Sir  Fran- 
cis constructed  a  beauty  map  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  devised  a  little  instru- 
ment by  which  he  could  tick  off  in  his 
pocket  the  number  of  girls  he  passed  in 
the  street  who  were  "  'good,'  'medium,' 
or  'bad,'  according  to  the  Galtonian 
standard."  "I  found,"  he  said,  "London 
to  rank  .highest  for  beauty,  Aberdeen, 
lowest." 

I  In  1908  Sir  Francis  attended  a  'meeting 
'at  the  house  of  Mr.  Montague  Cruckan- 
thorpe  to  hear  a  paper  which  he 
had  written  read  by  his  host.  Sir 
,  Francis  was  deaf  in  his  old  age,  but 
when  a  vote  of  .thanks  was  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  he  made  this  little 
I  speech:  "I  was  not  able  to  hear  my 
paper  read,  but  I  was  able  to  watch  the 
bearing  of  the  audience.  My  experience  i 
is  that  when  ladies  are  not  interested  ' 
they  Indulge  in  fidgets,  and  the  average  : 
of  their  fidgets  is  about  two  per  mln- 
1  ute.  Now  the  average  of  the  fidgets  of 
ladies  present  did  not  exceed  two  per 
five  mtnutes|  This  proves  to  me  that 
they  have  not  been  bored,  and  this  is 
as  much  as  I  could  hope  for." 

The  purist  may  well  object  to  the 
phrase,  "two  per  minute,"  although  he 
is  not  able  perhaps  to  give  the  Latin 
accusative.  This  is  immaterial.  Would 
our  contributor  describe  Sir  Francis  as 
an  "eccentric"  person?  Mr.  Johnson  is 
more  tolerant  than  Sir  Francis.  The 
fidgets  of  a  woman  are  to  him  only 
pleasing  animation,  and  there  are  very 
few  in  whom  he  does  not  see  some 
beauty  of  face  or  figure. 


Breakfasting    There  are  summer 

from  cottagers  who  would  not 

for  the  world  sit  at 
Home  meat  in  their  own  or 
rented  house.  They  even  go  out 
for  breakfast  at  a  hotel  even  though 
eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  milk 
are  certain,  not  suspicious.  They  dine 
at  a  hotel,  although  they  know  full  well 
the  ghastly  irony  of  the  circular:  "Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  farm."  The 
reason  for  the  "eating  out,"  for  admis- 
sion to  the  army  of  "mealers,"  is  that 
the  wife  and  mother  wishes  f6r  a  time 
to  be  free  from  the  care  of  housekeep- 
ing. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  a  not  dis- 
pleasing vanity  impels  a  woman  to 
breakfast  at  a  distance  from  her  home,  j 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  morning  light. 
She  knows  that  she  is  fresh  and  de- 
sirable. Lady  St.  Julians  In  Disraeli's 
"Sybil"  remarked  that  men  who  break- 
fast out  are  generally  Liberals  and 
asked  the  reason  why.  Lady  Firebrace 
answered:  "It  shows  a  restless,  revo- 
lutionary mind  that  can  settle  to  noth- 
ing, but  must  be  running  after  gossip 
the  moment  they  are  awake."  "Yes," 
said  Lady  St.  Julians.  "I  think  those 
men  who  breakfast  out,  or  who  give 
breakfasts,  are  generally  dangerous 
characters;  at  least,  I  would  not  trust 
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'Them?1  "But  'women  breakfasting  out 
were  not  discussed.  They  were  prob- 
ably rare  in  those  days. 

There  Is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
public  breakfasting.    The  male  animal 
naturally  irritable  before  9  A.  M  for 
the  sake  of  decency  alone,  is  fairly 'civil 
wo  his  spouse  and  young  barbarians 
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Mr.  Alfred  B.  Kutt- 
ner  has  contributed  to 
the  International  an  in- 
teresting review  of  the 

j  theatrical  season  of  1910-11  in  New 
|  York.  According  to  him  the  season 
j  was  more  conspicuous  for  Its  failure 
j  than  successful  achievements.  "There 
were  indeed  a  remarkable  number  of 
failures,  altogether  too  many,  in  fact, 
to  be  in  any  degree  normal,  so  that 
a  part  at  least  of  these  failures,  must 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  condi- 
tions outside  of  the  theatre  Itself.  It 
was  not  a  theatregolng  year  with  the 
majority  of  people;  Just  as  it  was  not 
a  very  fat  year  for  the  restaurants  or 
for  any  other  comparative  luxuries.  I 
Other  remarkable  features  of  the 
past  season  have  been  the  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  foreign  material  used 
and  the  number  of  revivals  of  former 
successes.  Both  these  tendencies 
show,  of  course,  an  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  current  dramatic  output, 
and  in  particular  upon  the  activities 
of  our  native  dramatists." 

The  New  Theatre  was  never  a  failure 
in  the  vulgar  sense.   Although  the  the-: 
at  re  may  have  seemed  empty  at  many 
performances,  the  actual  audience  was 
hardly  ever  less  than  the  average  audi- 
ence of  the  leading  New  York  theatres. 
The  originators  and  designers  were  at 
fault  not  Mr.  Ames  and  the  New  The- 
atre Company.    There  was  a  "riotous 
waste"  of  space;  the  rent  was  extrava- 
'gant.    "Even  the  partial  relinquishment 
I  of  the  repertory  idea  can  be  to  a  great  I 
extent  condoned  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Mr.  Ames\was  pretty  definitely  ex- 
pected to  make  money  as  he  went  along. 
|  But  it  is  impossible  to   exonerate  the 
running  of  the  New  Theatre  completely. 
The  inexcusably  poor  and  limited  selec- 
tion of  new  plays  undoubtedly  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  turning  away  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple.   The  two  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  the  experiment  thus  far  have 
been  to  provide  a  new  standard  of  act- 
ing, both  individual  and  ensemble,  and 
to  permit  New  York  to  see  plays  of 
artistic  merit  which  are  too  modern  or 
too  fragile  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
J  the   purely   commercial   stage.    Of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  acting  at  the 
\  New  Theatre  there  has  never  been  a 
j  doubt.    The  stock  company,  once  skil- 
lfully recruited  and  inspiringly  trained, 
has   nothing   to   fear  in   the   way  of 
j  rivalry  from  the  fortuitous  aggregation 
|  selected  to  set  off  a  star.    And  it  is 
!  notable  that  the  New  Theatre  Company 
distinguished  itself  most  '  in   the  three 
plays  of  the  season  that  were  in  them- 
selves  most  distinguished:    "The  Blue 
Bird,"    "The    Thunderbolt,"    and  "The 
Piper."     Hardly    any    of    these  plays 
would  have  found  acceptance  on  the 
commercial  stage  in  America." 

"The  Blue  Bird"  was  one  of  the  sue-  ' 
cesses  of  the  year.  "The  Thunderbolt" 
displayed  Pinero's  "weakness  as  a 
social  critic."  but  proved  him  to  be  "a 
social  dissector  of  considerable  skill." 
"The  Piper"  was  "perhaps,  all  in  all, 
the  most  notable  offjri'.g  of  the  season. 
By  producing  it  the  New  Theatre  estab- 
lished a  tradition.-' 

The    American    dramatist   could  not 
complain   of  not   receiving  a  hearing. 
"To  think  of  'The  Country  Boy,'  The 
Commutors.'    'Rebecca   of  Sunnybrook 
j  Farm.'  or  of  'Mother.'  is  almost  to  wish 
that  the   hearing  had   not  been  quite 
so    noisy."      MacKayc's  "Scarecrow" 
Iproved  to  be  "too  inadequate  in  imag- 
ination to  satisfy  the  demands  of  in- 
tellectual criticism  and  too  remote  and 
artificial  to  hold  the  popular  fancy." 
Mr.    Kuttner  characterizes  "Pomander. 
Walk''  as  "a  delightful  dramatization] 
of  late  Georgian  sentimentality,  while  j 
,'The  Concert'  proved  to  be  an  exposi- 1 
ton     of     modern     Viennese  musician 
-psychology  and  still  a  vastly  amusing; 
comedy  despite  the  mut.'Iation  to  which' 
Belaseo   .--aw   fit  to   submit  the  much! 
wittier  original.''    "The  Havoc"  turned  i 
out  to  be  "an  aimless  p]ay  written  by 
an  amiable  Swede  who  seemed  to  have! 
read  his  Ibsen  with  precious  little  in- 
telligence." 

.  Lavish  advertising  created  an  arti- 
ficial interest  in  "Chantecler."  "The 
Deep  Purple"  did  not  receive  fair  ap- 
preciation. Mr.  Kuttner  speaks  of  the 
ponderous  pedantrv  of  "As  a  Man 
Thinks."  "It  placed  tremendous  em- 
phasis both  on  the  need  and  on  the 
deficiency  of  the  American  drama.  To- 
il ay,  more  than  ever  before,  there  is 
crying  need  of  an  American  dramatist, 
endowed  with  artistic  personality  and 
equally  equipped  with  emotional  power 
Bnd  critical  intelligence,  to  step  into 
th°  breach." 
Tt  is  not  pleasant  to  record  the  fact 
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R.  J.  Ray's  "Casting 
Out  of  Martin  Whelan" 
ivas    produced    at  the 
Court  Theatre,  London. 
Whelan  returning  from  Auk- 
Is  native  Ballibtrosnan.  young, 
anfl  well  to  di.  dreamed  of  a 
jral.  Intelligent  Ireland.  Alas,  i 
people  who  would  not  willingly  I 
Mm  hecause  he  asssisted  in 
;  to  put  out  the  ignited  rick  of 
ev."    The  people  were  given 
trong  drink  and  hatred.  They 
Diit  with  curses  when  they  dls- 
lat  he  was  the  grandson  of  an 
The  Times  does  not  blame 
not  being  converted  by  Whe- 
lan.  It  Is  not  clear  what  he  wants.  "He 
talk-  a   book— like  an  American 

lovel   or   work   of  art   criticism— with 
lively   Ions;    words.     Well,   very  likely 
Each  a  man.  mainly  self-educated,  would 
talk  like   that.     But  he  should  be  al- 
Bwed  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  us, 
Chether  Ballintrosnan  understands  him 
br  not     And  this  Mr.  Ray  has  not  al- 
Inwr  !  i.im  to  do.    The  result  is  that  the 
leal  and  valid  side  of  the  play  is  the 
Nearly  -pen  and  shrewdly  drawn  farm- 
jsrs.  and  so  forth,  who  cast  Mr.  Whelan 
fcut.    These  are  alive,  vivid,  interesting. 
And  we  are  left  unmoved  by  his  failure, 
■end  even  by  the  faith  and  truth  in  ad- 
r  verstv  of  hi<^  friend  and  lover,  Ellen 
■■Barton,  the  only  soul  in  the  place  who 
■can  understand  him." 
ME    Lady  Gregory's  "Coats,"  a  new  com- 
Med  v.  was  performed  the  same  evening. 
Bbdi'tors  of  two  opposed  papers  in  a 
IKlttle  Irish  town  lunch  together  ones 
sKi  week  so  that  they  will  not  take  the 
llrsaiTi.-  Bide  on  any  question.    The  sea- 
finr        ;■,!]  and  copy  is  scarce.  Each 
Ofiprio  has  written  the  obituary  of  the 
•Ether.    The  manuscript  of  each  Is  in 
Hkls     overcoat     pocket.      Feeling  a 
IMdrauj-i  it  the  editors  put  on  their  coats, 
^Heach  the  other's  coat  by  mistake,  and 
lltibegin  reading  each  his  own  obituary 
r,  [  i  t.n  bv  the  other, 

■ffhe  Times  says  of  two  other  Irish  | 
Hpta vs    r»w   to  London,   produced  on 
HlUune  19: 

P  '•  The  Clancy  Name,*    by  Lennox 
■■Robinson,  a  very  powerful  little  play. 
Bra ii st    we  imagine,  have  been  -tvritten 
julBtfter  the  same  author's  Harvest,'  on 
•which    It    shows   a    considerable  ad- 
.Brance.    There  is  nothing  superfluous 
tlin  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is 
'  .  Halmost  perfectly  acted  by  every  one. 
jicYnung  John  Clancy  has  committed  a 
^Rurder,  possibly  only  a  manslaughter. 
!M||fnr  which  he  is  in  the  Throes  of  re- 

■  §;ro  His    mother,    who    since  the 

■  U  Id'  '  " •  r  husband,  described  as  a 
'■■'.i.'      1    tie  ball  of  a  man,"  has  man- 

S^H^ged  her  farm  excellently,  has  just 
J^^Euccoeded    in    paying   off   the  money 
"  Hi' I  advanced  to  her  by    her  neighbors, 
'  •  Mrs    Spillane    and   Mr.   Roche,   at  a 
'  'jEubstantial  rate  of  Interest,  when  her 
eon  confesses  his  crime  to  her.  The 


.  ...  plav  would  he  much 
llmprowd  if  It  were  cut  down  by  a  third, 
the  tendency  to  rather  random  talking 
Increuses  as  the  action  proceeds,  *o  far 
I  as  the  conversation  allows  it  to  pro- 
ceed and  even  Fngarty's  humors  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  Interest  alive. 
When  he  has  been  forcibly  compelled  to 
join  the  concern  by  the  manoeuvre  with 
the  mortgage,  we  are  supposed  to 
imagine,  apparently,  that  the  new  water 
power  would  be  all  fixed  up  in  a  day  or 
two  and  everything  would  be  rosy. 
Probablv  the  business  would  be  in 
liquidation  long  before  that.  In  the  first 
act.  which,  though  long,  was  not  de- 
sultory, the  company  was  excellent; 
later  on  they  suffered,  except  Mr. 
O'Rourke  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  the 
defects  of  the  dialogue." 


Vanderem's 
"Cher 


confession  Is  Interrupted  ^  the  /e 
turn   of  Mrs.   Spillane  to  arrange 
suitable    marriage    for   John  »Uh 
U-tri   -with  a  red  poll   on  her  ana 
terr  or   £130.       There  has  ten 

h^aTtSe  ebndlWoMt  Thrushes 
I  son,  and  at  tne  eim  h,nn»ht 
out'  and  is   almost   at   once  brought 

back  dying.  He  has  «ave£  he 
from  a  runaway  horae  Bero  ^ 
dies  he  tries  to  tell  ma  b*^  ,,,anov 
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a 
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The    Comedle  Fran- 
caise,  Paris,  was  lucky 
in    its    production  of 
Maitre"   Fernand  Vanderem's 
"Cher  Maitre."  produced  last  month. 
The  comedy  is  said  to  be  the  best  pro- 
duced at  the  theatre  this  year.  The 
Paris  correspondent  or  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph gives  this  entertaining  account: 
"He  (Vanderem)  was  helped  a  great 
deal  by  the  players.   The  'Cher  Maitre' 
is  a  typical  Feraudy  part,  and  M.  de 
Keraudy   enjoyed    playing   it   as  much 
as  we  enjoyed  seeing  him  in  it.  The 
wife  of  the  cher  maitre  is  Mme.  Lara, 
who  never  acted  so  well  in  her  life 
before.    The  play  Is  the  story  of  the 
turning  of  the  tables  by  the  demure 
wife   upon   the   conquering  husband. 
The  cher  maitre  conquers  all  round  up 
to  the  middle  of  act  2.  exactly  the 
middle  of  the  piece.    From  that  point 
onward  the  demure  wife  pays  him  out. 

"You  can  imagine  what  a  delicious 
cher  maitre  M.  de  Feraudy  was.  Emin- 
ent counsel,  former  cabinet  minister 
and  lady-killer  rolled  into  one.  he  was 
jolly,  bluff,  Napoleonic,  and  bumptious. 
His  wife  was  a  sort  of  useful  little 
mouse  trotting  about  the  house,  and  all 
the  smart  bridge  players  after  dinner 
guyed  her  almost  to  hrr  face.  He  con- 
quers two  or  three  new  ladies  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  besides  keeping 
up  with  the  previous  ones.  He  has  i 
been  conquering  ihese  twelve  years, 
ever  since  he  married. 

"The  mouse-like    wife    murmurs  a 
weak  little  protest.    He  is  on  his  high 
horse,  as  usual,  and  tells  her  what  a 
i  suoer'man  he  is  'so  emphatically  that  he 
'  begins  to  cough.    "There  you  are,  mak- 
ing me  hoarse  again!    How  am  I  to 
i  speak  in  court  tomorrow,  I  should  like 
!  to  know     Mind  my  gargle  is  ready  for 
me  when  1  come  in,  with  a  g|ass  of 
boiling  milk,-  and  he  is  off. 

"At  midnight,  enter  to  the  gargle-mak- 
ing wife  the  great  man's  young  secre- 
tary, and  now  for  the  transformation 
scene.  He  la  madly  in  love  with  his 
chief's  wife.  She  is  amazed  and 
amused.  Fancy'  the  ridiculous-  boy 
thinking  he  is  In  love  with  a  humdrum 
person  like  her!  She  laughs-and  when 
she  has  sent  him  away  she  doesn  t 
laugh  any  more.  'Poor  boy!  I  really 
i  believe  he  is  fond  of  me.' 

"What  the  dickens  has  come  to  his 
I  wife'     T'.ie   cher    maitre  can't  make 
!  out.     A  couple  of  months  have  made 
I  another   woman   of  her.     She  is  tre- 
mendously dressed.    She  is  gay  and 
smart   and  a  brilliant  hostess.  'Poor 
Mule  woman!    This  is  her  new  game 
for  getting  me  back'— and  the  cher 
maitre    grins.      When    she  actually 
stands  up  to  him  and  refuses  to  do 
what  she  is  told  he  grins  no  more. 
This  Is  too  much  of  a   good  game. 
What  mischief-making  woman  is  put- 
ting her  up  to  it?    He  cross-examines 
I  the  shivering  secretary,  torn  between 
I  his  awe  for  his  chief  and  his  fond- 
for  his  chief's  wife,  now  his  own 


sailing  a  UtttePtoo  far  on'the  ««fcBF 

adventure  to  ask  artists  who  are  per- 
fect In  the  modern  reallam  of  their, 
native  drama  to  throw  themselves 
back  into  the  theatre  and  manners  of 
240  years  ago.  They  spoke  every  sen- 
tence with  Intelligence.  Being  Irish 
men  and  Irish  women  they  could  do 

no  less.  Equally  naturally  they  wore 
costumes  bravely,  and  under  Mr. 
Yeats's  guidance  they  reproduced 
much  of  the  traditional  business 
which  has  grown  around  the  play  at 
the  Francals  as  cruat  gathers  round 
old  port.  But  they  gave  us  their  own 
sincerity  Instead  of  the  elaborate  ar- 
tificiality and  self-consciousness-  of 
Mollero's  creations.  Consequently  they 
were  seldom  the  figures  of  the  good 
Jean  Poquelin;  and  therefore  Judged 
by  the  oniy  standard  we  have  the 
right  to  apply  to  such  a  production, 
this  performance  was  not  one  or  men 
successes." 

At   the   Warrington   Hippodrome  a. 
heavy  trollev  horse  fell  oft  the  stage 
Into  the  orchestra  Pit.    Miss  Abbott, 
known  as  "the  Goorgla  Magnet,'  with  j 
her  manager,  was  engaged  in  a  tug  or 
war  with  the  animals,  when  one  horae 
slipped.    Only  the  footlights  and  mu- 
sical instruments  were  smashed. 
•Sir  George  Alexander  has  acquired  tne 
rights   of    Paul     Bourget's   play,    '  LA 
Trlbun.'-    "Portal,  as  the  character  is 
named,  Is  a  man  of  immense  force  ot 
character,  who  has  made  his  way  to  tne 
top  of  the  tree  by  sheer  strength  and 
ability    At  a  critical  moment  In  his  ca- 
reer he  discovers  that  he  has  been  be- 
trayed bv  his  son  at  the  Instigation  of  a 
worthless  woman  with  whom  the  you.h 
is  passionately  in  love.    Rarely  has  a 
situation  more  poignant  or  more  strenu. 
ous  been  met  with  on  the  modern  stage 
:  than  that  which  springs  from  the  meet- 
in"  of  father  and  son  after  the  truth] 
has  been  made  known  to  the  former.  In 
this   instance    Bourget    took     for  his 
motto  'LUnite  soclale  est  la  famllile  et 
non  I'lndivldu.'  and  it  Is  upon  that  prin- 
ciple that  Portal  acts  throughout.  The 
translation  of  the  piece  Is  to  be  made 
by  Mr    Morton  Fullerton,  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  who  very  pru- 
dently has  determined  to  keep  the  a* 
Hon  in  France."    Sir  George  will  also 
revive     "The     Importance     of  Being 
Earnest."  ,  ' 

"Sally  Bishop,"  adapted  by  Temple 
Thurston  from  his  own  novel  of  the 
same  title,  will  be  produced  In  London 
It  has  already  been  successful  in  tne 
provinces.  „  ,  „ 

Herbert  French  will  produce  an  -dap- 
tation  of  H.  G.  Wells's  novel  "^'P'i5- 
Besier's    new   play    and   Ibsen  s  The 
Pretenders,"  next  fall;  also  a  new  and 


Buriw'.w^Wt^yOav  crftlclses  hlrrt? 

sell      While,  under  Stirling's  direction, 

we  wall:  the  well  trodden  road  from  Mt. 

Oliphant  to  Dumfries,  It  Is  not  in  pur- 
suit of  a  phantom.    The  journey  Is  made 
memorable   by  a  sense   of   real  Inter- 
course.    There   Is   something  of  hero- 
worship  In  "Burns  In  Drama."  but  the 
worship   is  offered    In  the  Temple  of 
Truth.    One  feels  that,  as  near  as  may 
be,  Stirling  gives  us  the  real  Burns,  be- 
cause, with  all  the  facts  ever  in  his  eye. 
e  gives  us  the  man  at  his  best. 
The  plav  Itself  Is  in  five  acts,  com- 
prising in   all   14  scenes.    The   titles  t 
are    "The     Natural     Jet — Awakening 
Youth,"     "Opening    Manhood — Young' 
Rlodd,    Young    Feelings.    Young   Bit- 1 
terness."   "Life,  Love,  and  Horror  of| 
Edlipse."   ••Edinburgh  and  After — thai 
Blaze  and  Ashes."  "Dumfries  and  th  • 
F.nd."    No  phase  of  Burns  is  omitted 
that  is  necessary  for  the  complete  pic- 1 
ture.       Those    acquainted   only  with 
Stirling's  philosophical  work  will  find 
•  Burns    In    Drama"    something   of  a 
revelation.    They  will  be  amazed  at 
the  verve  with  which  he  enters  Into 
the  life   that   Burns  shared,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  he  helps  us  to  re- 
:allze  It.    It  probably  never  occurred 
j  to  them  that  the  eminent  author  oi 
•  ""The  Categories"  could  lift  the  latch 
j  of  the  kitchen  door  at  Mt.  Oliphant 
With  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  or 
I  be  quite  at  home  in  Poosle  Nanslo's. 
lor  go  a  love-making  with  the  poet  on 
i  the   bleaching   green    at  Mauchline 
The   Edinburgh   scenes,   with  Dugald 
Stewart  and   Dr.   Blair   in   the  fore- 
ground,   will   occasion    less  surprise. 
Yet  it  is  just  tnis  largeness  of  sym- 
pathy that  makes  Stirling's  presenta- 
tion of  Burns  so  impressive.    Here  is 
no  pedant  at  work,  but  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment and  Imagination  giving  us 
the  picture  of  a  man.    It  was  Stir- 
ling's    conviction     that    Burns  was 
"sound  at  the  core:  his  sou)  was  the 
light  of  love    for    truth.  Indignant 
lightning  at  the  wrong."    It  Is  this 
belief,   richly   expressed,  that  mak~s 
his  play  one  of  the  treasures  of  our 
literature. 


Aeschylus 
in 


The  tragedy  of  "Aga- 
memnon" was  performed 
at   Bradfield,    Eng.,  by 
.      ,  collegians    on    June  10 
knglancl  and      days  thereafter. 
Two  years  were  spent  In  preparation, 
for  everything  connected  with  the  play 

 translation,     rehearsals,     manner  of 

production,  music — must  be  done  In 
leisure  hours.  The  play  for  the  Brad- 
field  triennial  performance  is  divided  up 
among  10  or  12  collaborators.  In  the 
present  instance  the  translation  is  said 
to  be  in  excellent  verse,  "tolerably  faith- 
ful, to  the  sense  and  structure  of  the 
original  and  marked  by  an  all-round 
^ne^Revolt-'v^Geo^el  322§  l»  the  handling  of  a  variety 
ine  Kevoiv,     u.   ^      »   i      mptre- Here  iS  an  example,  taken 

  I,  from  the  hero's  reply  to  the  greeting  of 

The   Glasgow    Herald   the  queen: 

.  .  .„„,.    „f  .  Fondle  me  not  in  woman's  wise,  nor  yet  i 

publishes  an   article   oi  on  thg  ground  thy  forehead,  mo^ithtn 

much    Interest    to  the 
Drama"  lovers  of  Burns 


modern  play, 
Calderon. 

"Burns 
in 


del%hprlveentsl"hlm 'and'-The  Clancy  »£■  ralstre8S. 

v»n?e'    la   saved    and.   indeed,  to   all  cher    maitre    trles   his  usual 

Name    la  8av«a-  ,rted       Thls  ending  d  sarCasm  upon  his  wife, 

appearances    S^d«     of  Improbability  ™  „"ltbeV  succeeds.    -My  word!  One 

r^'tTut  when  ac  "l  with  such  abso-  think   you    had    a    lover"  he 

t  \mce7ltv  and  pathos  It  has  the  .fancy  a  man  after  you!'  and, 

lute  sincerity  »"     ^  j          .          Then   comes   the  turn:ng 

moat  moving  effect-                            ra,  he    6r>ns                 -                  amJ  am 

*   c°- "n™ «4,Wlth    the   old  ^  ^„ere       no  mo,e  between  you 

Workers      ■    conl       farming  and  the  x  am  livlDg  a  new  life.' 

struggle  between  the  -ar,          ,Uy  re_  and  m             ^      crestfailen  oner 

1ndU8tr^om  Ame-lca  with  some  money.  m,Ure  Pnow:    a    triumphant,  callous 

turns  from  A>ne.ica                        havc  maitre-s  wife.    He  tells  her  she 

not  so  ™»*^aband  wants  to   start  ^Tonuring  him;  she  snaps  back  that 

every  one  think    «            farm    The  she  ,    tortUring  only  his  vanity.  He 

hron  works  on  Ned  a       >       electriclty  ftn(J  Qut  who  tne  lover  is  and 

mineral 1  is  to  be '                /  wh,ch  one  descends  to  sending  for  a  private  de- 

supplled     by  tiau .   pow  ^            ,t  to  tl         Thell  his  courage  fai  s  him, 

l^'VTe  neight  ornood.     The   chief  aend  he  has  not  u>e  heart  to  give  the 

find    In   ™e   °e,sUn ,  ls  Daniel  Fogarty.  man  her  photograph, 

'opponent  of  h .a  put  -  is                 heart_  i-Thp          does  not 


—  «-,  •»*;  Sinclair's  own  heart,  ..The  end  does  not  come  quite  soon, 
„  part  after  Mr.  h    whole  h     The  eminent  lawyer  is  a  llt- 

who  is  the  genera  member  oi   n         as  woug  ^  y  se  _ 

countryside  and    an  u« £ V  fl         ^  fl  klcking  hlm.     The  wife 

he  ««'»"^^fc..rl,U.  akes  her  time  about  discovering  that 
sents.  principally  «°T5aj:  £8  appeal  to  Fhe  has  conquered  the  conqueror,  and 
eaUy  enough   by  old  Bartle  s    PP^  ^  ^  agajn.    and  both 

give  a  certain  P^ecy'  *he  sake  of  might  have  fallen  into  each  other  s 
Columklll.  'a  chance  for  tne  ^  mib^  ^  ^  curtain  10  minutes  earlier 

Ir.tfntcr  a  year  the  P^p*™?  g  H  ™  ^mT  T^T  »^ 
found    *«J*^-ff&£  flnd'^tn  th^chrysalls  into  the  butterfly 
a  ?""r  wa'er  power  has  give,,  out.  „as  a  delicious  pieceof  acting. 
,d  the W  Possible  substitute  must  be  ^  audl_ 

ht  through  Fogarty  S  land,  a  ["■  ■    prama  T„,«fc 

which   he   thoroughly  enjoys.     In       _  ence     saw     the  Irish 

order  "to  Put  the  screw  upon  him    the      1Q  players    at    the  Court 

tank  is  induced  to  call  in >  London  Theatre  In  Moliere-s 
m0^fctLe,wbldowPMrs.  Walton,  who  also  ..Kourber|es  dfe  Scapln,"  translated  in- 

*  ^a  red  poTon  her.'  he  incautiously  ^    ^  language,    and  the 

orrows  the  money  from  *e  «omn«y.  fom  ^y  Gregory.  "It  is 
11  this  Is  carried  out  at  greai  ienS 


The  discussion  occasioned  by  the 
Burns  play  at  the  exhibition  has.  no 
doubt,  sent  some  Burns  lovers  to  their 
bookshelves  and  to  a  fresh  reading  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stirling's  | 
"Burns  in  Drama."  published  in  13«. 
One  hopes  that  the  dust  on  the  little 
book  was  not  too  abundant,  since  .t  is 
representative  of  the  best  that  the  Scot- 
tish mind  has  thought  concerning  the 
national  poet.  "It  beats  any  biography, 
or  even  Carlyle's  famous  essay.'  was 
the  verdict  of  one  enthusiastic  reviewer. 
"No  essav  on  Burns,"  said  another, 
"gives  such  vivid  pictures  of  the  man 
as  does  this  drama."  1 

Hutchison  Stirling  was.  according  to 
Carlyle.  "the  one  man  capable  of  bring- 
ing metaphvsical  philosophy  In  the  Ulti- 
mate German  or  European  form  of  it 
dl-tinctlv  home  to  the  understanding  of 
British  men."  Whether  in  his  most  fa- 
mous work.  "The  Secret  of  Hegel.  Stir- 
ling fulfilled  this  high  hope  has  been  dis- 
puted. Happily  there  Is  no  call  here  to 
dispose  of  these  high  matters.  It  Is  the 
secret  of  Burns  that  interests  us  here, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Stirling 
possessed  that.  and.  further,  that  In 
"Burns  in  Drama"  he  Imparts  it  in  sln- 
~ularlv  vivid  and  memorable  fashion. 

^though     not     published     till  1878. 
"Burns   in   Drama"   was  "planned  be- 
<nm.  and  in  large  part  written  in  Is^B- 
\s  the  "Secret  of  Hegel"  appeared  first 
"in  1365  and  was  the  result  of  prolonged 
meditation,  we  may  conclude  that  Stir- 
ling found  In  his  work  on  Burns  a  wel- 
come relief  from  more  rigorous  tasks. 
K  mav  be.  too.  that,  with  his  passion 
I  for  slnthesis.  the  Scottish  thinker  found 
I  that  it  was  not  such  a  far  cry  after  all 
from    the    German   philosopher   to  the 
Ayrshire   bard.     Were    they    not  both 
romanticists,  and  did  not  Burns  give  in 
its    "immediacy   the   very  truth  that 
Hegel  sought  to  deliver  as  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  reason?  .-B»P^ 
like    the    philosopher,"    said  Edward 
Catrd    "is  a  seeker  for  truth,  and  we 
Say  say  for  the  same  kind  of  truth  He 
may  not,   indeed,   like  the  philosopher, 
^pirate  the  principle  from  the  immedi- 
ate reality  of  things,  but  he  must  be  so 
taVr  and  passionate  in  his  realisrn  as 
breach  the  ideal  in  it  and  through  it. 
,  He  must  irrasp  the  world  of  sense  so 
£mlv  that  It  ceases  to  sting"  ''Burns 
fn  Drama."  then,  must  not  be  regarded 
merelv  as  one  of  a  ph«osopher*S  dlver- 
slons  '  The  whole  strength  of  the  author 
fi  -Tven  to  the  task  of  Interpretation. 
We  are  soared  both  apology  iw|  patron- 


io*ithlng 

praise 

And  slavish  welcomes,  as  for  Eastern  kings. 
And  strew  not  raiment,  that  the  evil  eye 
Strike  now  upon  me:    •    *  * 
Honor  me,  then,  not  as  a  god,  but  man. 

There  was  an  orchestra  of  five  lyres 
and  four  flutes,  which  played  an  accom- 


paniment "as  near  in  spirit  'o  »nctent| 
Greek  music  as  tradition  enjoined-  fo 
gain  a  larger  compass,  the  lv ^ 

o'cuvef1  -  There'were-a  f-  simple  harj 
"Thus  the  orchestra  takes  a 
S  shareT  tne  representation  than 
was  usual  in  the  giant  theatre  unde  0£ 
shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  but  the  i ok* 
ctiit  remain  paramount,  and  tnai  «■ 
more  Tan  ca'n  be  said  for  mc,t  per- 
formances where  music  pla>s  a  part  to-, 

daTyh'e  mask  and  hlgh-soled  boot ^  we- 
discarded.      There    were  *  J\ 

■  Hermes  and  Apollo  on  the  b.aHe.  a 
the  altar  of   Dlonj-sius.   smoking  »W 
fnceensea  around  which  the  chorus  pur- 
sued Us  solemn  dance.    There  ^ »  . 
6wUatch  tower  ^^^JXJZ 
the  prologue  the  play  was  e 

tains.  H  cornea  into  b>tform  and 

an  eccyclema.  or  snoms  i  dra 
we    see    Agamemnon    ana  <-a-o 
r.ain?  at  the  feet  of  Clytemnestra,  axe 

In  hand." 


'The  Cherry 
Orchard" 
Again 


The  Herald  of  last 
?unday  quoted  criti- 
cisms of  an  adverse 
nature     relating  to 

"Ohfrrv  Orchard.' 
Anton    Tchekovs     Cherr>  w 
The  Saturday  Review    published  »n 
article  written  in  a  far  different  spirit 
and  argues  that  the  drama  Is  a  grea 

"'"It  is  original  !r.  build  and  method- 
almost  revolutionary.  Superficially 
appears  -o  dlsreearl  every 
convention.  Sometimes  It  seems  to .  ■ 
entirely  incoherent,  without  structur 
or  unity  of  idea  People  hurry  en  - 
tile stage  and  saunter  off  again  WlthW 
anv  obvious  or  immediate  reason  w 
doing  so.  They  wander  about.  « 
seems,  to  no  purpose;  talk,  apparent" 
In  the  air.  about  themselves  and  abOJ 
life,  w  thout  pertinence  or  int««W 
motive     Nothing  ever  happenaiJ^H 


I  "ho  a'ctfon' Is  stationary;  the 

cha rarters  are"  stati*.    There  seems  to 

be  no  deve'opment  of  Idea,  of  plot,  of 

argument,  of  charac  ter.  Yet  the  effect 
the  whole  thing-  upon  the  mind  is  one 
■inlty  and  growtlh.   Gradually  an  im 


ex- 


pression is  made  upon  the  imagination 
winch  is  deepened  with  every  speech, 
every  action,  every  grouping  of  the 
Players.  The  comedy  In  fact  is  su- 
premely a  work  of  art  In  that  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  Is  mysteriously  cumula- 
tive. Its  meaning  grows  impalpablv 
upon  those  who  watch.  It  steals  im- 
perceptibly to  a  climax:  it  is  rounded 
to  a  finish,  and  at  the  end,  like  every 
real  work  of  art.  it  Is  for  the  moment 
the  only  true  thing.  Life  itself  may  be 
unreal;  but  at  least  we  must  believe  in 
the  cherry  orchard. 


"f  Edith,  'he  Inim,  /hi  aii.-T  consum- 
mate prunes — and — prismism  of  Flor- 
ence, and  the  premature  priggishness 
of  the'  truly  appalling  Paul." 

There    was   special    praise    for  the 
Bag-stock   of  Louis   Calvert,    "a  fine 
actor  whom  the  London  stage  is  the 
richer  for  having  drawn    back  from 
America."    Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
Capt.    Cuttle,    there   was   no  Bunsby 
nor  was  old  Solomon  QUI  introduced! 
A  reviewer  enumerating  the  Dickens 
plays    that   have    been   successes  :'n 
England  named  "The  Only  Way,"  "Jo" 
with    Miss    Jenny    Lee]     "Dot"'  with 
Toole,  and  the  version  of  "Pickwick' 
in  which  Irving  played  Jingle. 


"The  play  Is,  In  a  clear  sense,  dra- 
matic.    Superficially  it  may  be  urged 
that  in  this  play  people  do  little  else 
than  talk,  that  there  Is  no  dramatic 
action,   no   clash  of  Idea  or  passion. 
But  this  criticism  misses  the  essential 
point  of  the  play.    It  is  not  what  the 
characters  say  which   matters;   it  is 
what   they   are,   and    what  they  are 
doing  with   their  lives.     'The  Cherry 
Orchard'  is  not  a  thesis,  but  a  picture 
It   does  not  unfold  an   argument  or 
resent  a  problem;  it  reveals  the  lives 
f  its  people.     Nor  are  these  people 
chosen  at  hazard.     Every  revelation 
fortifies  every  other,  and  the  whole  Is 
i   unified    presentment    of    a  single 
ruth  of  life  as  Tchekov  conceived  It 
imong  the  cultivated  classes  of  mod- 
srn  Russia.    There  is  not  an  irrelev- 
mce   in    the   play;    or   rather,  everv 
>iece  of  irrelevance  is  relevant  to  the 
uithor's  purpose,  which  is  to  convev 
i  dramatic  impression  of  irrelevance 
Svery  irregularity  of  speech  and  ac- 
1011  in  the  play  adds  to  its  total  ef- 
ect.    With  a  magnificent  contempt  of 
he  modern  critics  and  dramatists  who 
lespise   old-fashioned   devices  simply 
ecause  they  are  old,  Anton  Tchekov 
lever  troubles  to  think  whether  his  ' 
nachinery  is   old  or   new.     He  uses 
hatever  he  requires  for  his  purpose." 


Mr. 
chier 
manai 


Arthur  Bour- 
says  the  actor- 
:er   did   not  kill 


Fhinking 
Aloud  on 


The  Referee  said  of 
W.    S.    Gilbert    in  a 
carefully  considered 
the  Stage  article:    "It  was  as  a 
brettlst    that    Gilbert   did    his  best 
•ork.  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  great 
ramatist.  as  some  writers  do,  is  (o 
now  something  of  that  lack  of  the 
?nse  of  proportion  in  criticism  which 
I    manifest    in    the    absurd  remark 
hich  I  find  in  an  article  in  a  popular 
ewspaper'that  in  the  theatre  Gilbert 
olds  the  position  which  In  the  world 
letters  is  held  by  Dickens.-  There 
so  much  that  Is  purely  ephemeral 


Men 
and 

Women  the  stock  company. 
When  there  were  fewer  theatres  the 
I  authors  wrote  to  suit  the  oompanies 
'who  played  together  constantly.  The 
manager  and  the  author  worked  as 
one  man,  but  as  theatres  became  more 
numerous  the  dramatist  grew  more 
independent,  and  now  he  insists  an  his 
favorite  interpreters. 

Sir  George  Alexander  goes  In  for 
open-air    plays,    village    players,  for 
anything  that  will  spread  a  taste  for 
the   drama.     "Your   open-air  theatre 
manager  would  suffer  no  more  from 
jthe  rain  than   your   indoor  manager 
has  to  suffer  from  the  sun.  The  music' 
halls  are  not   the   only   things  from 
[which  the  theatrical  managers,  suffer 
especially    in    the    suburbs    and  the 
(provinces.    The  cheaper  theatres  and 
even  the  big  music  halls  must  suffer 
from  the   enormous  number   of  play 
performances  given  in  working  men's 
clubs.     It   is   not   fair   to  managers 
and,  worse  still,  it  is  dangerous  for 
the    club    audiences,    that    such  per- 
formances should  be  allowed  in  places 
which  are  under  no  restrictions  as  to 
precautions  against  fire  and  panic" 

Dr.    Friedlander,    who    lectured  in 
Cambridge  and  in  other  towns  of  the 
Lnlted   States,  last  season,  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  opinions  at  the  Inter- 
national Musical  Congress  in  London 
He  dignified  such   songs  as  'Home! 
Sweet  Home,'   'Way  Down  Upon  the' 
fewanee  River'  and  'My  Old  Kentucky 
-Home  as  lovely  poems  set  to  charac- 
teristic melodies.    Touching  upon  the 
craving  for  music  hall  songs  or  Amer- 
ican ragtime   music,   Dr.  Friedlander 
said  he  did  not  think  anv  one  of  his 
audience  would  confuse  'Yip  I  addy  I 
ay'  or  'Let's  all  go  down  the  Strand' 
with    the    high, poetry    of   the  folk 
songs.    One  difference  which  he  found 
In  a  comparison  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican street  and  music  hall  songs  and 
those  of  Germany  was  that  the  for 


toe  on  a  rose  you  Ho  not  neea—ro— tb- 

.mlnd  yourself  that  it  Is  a  'property 
(rose.'  The  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant 
would  not  shut  as  she  danced  over  It; 
she  might  pirouette  on  a  daisy  and  it 
would  not  bend.  So  you  feel  as  you 
watch  her — not  because  she  Is  dressed 
as  a  butterfly,  but  because  she  is  Mile. 
Adeline  Genee.   who   .  ondescends  for 
our    sakes    to   foot    it    on    the  solid 
ground    when    she    might    be  floating 
upward,  like  a  champagne  bubble,  to 
dance  to  her  heart  s  fill  in  the  air.  She 
has    lost   nothing   of   her    spirit,  her 
mischievous  appealing  lightness;  and 
in  technique  we  positively  believe  that 
she  Is  more  masterly  than  ever.  The 
music  was  drowned  in  applause  after 
one  piece  of  trying  gymnastic  turned 
Into   a   lovely    flow   of   grace — a    slow  j 
rising  from  the  ground  on  one  pointed! 
toe.  which  we  could  have  vowed  was  j 
only  the  prelude  to  that  final  disap- 
pearance through  the  'flies'   that  we 
are    always    dreading.    And    the  pi- 
rouettes, the  great  circles  made  back-  ' 
wards    with    wide,    flying    steps,  the 
leaps  to  momentary  poise  on  her  part- 
ner's    shoulder— these     are  performed 
with    something    more    than    the  old 
security  and  perfection.  'A  Dream  of 
Roses  and  Butterflies'  is  a  pretty  lit- 
tle fantasy,  in  which  Mile.  Genee  can 
do  what  dances  she  likes.  It  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  snowing  her  first 
of   all    in    a    crinoline — and  showing 
,  once  more  what  a  fascinating  garment 
|  a  crinoline,    can    be  for  (we   are  sure 
|  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood)  a  de- 
i  mure  minx.  Then  she  Is  transformed 
,  into  a  yellow-and-white  butterfly;  and 
her  lover,  M.   Sherer  Bekefi— a  very 
'graceful     and     capable     dancer  — is 
transformed  Into  a  gray  and  tawny  but- 
terfly,   and,    together   or  separately 
they  dance  about  among  eight  young 
ladies    transformed    into    very  full 
blown  roses.  The  music  comes  from 
'Philemon  et  Baucis',  from  Delibes's 
'Glsella,'    and    from    Moszkowski  with 
special  numbers  by  Ellenberg  and  Mr 
C.   J.   M.   Glaser."    But    the    music  of 
"Gisella"  was  written  by  Adam,  not 
Delibes. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this 
editorial  article  that  is  of  genuine  in- 
terest : 
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difficult  to  understand  the  widespread 
impression  on  the.  continent  that  our 
attitude  toward  the  foreign  drama  Is  not 
so  much  one  of  ignorance  as  one  of 
shee"  antagonism.  However,  as  we  have 
said,  we  live  in  hope  We  may  have  the 
national  theatre  in  1916  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  be  grateful  to  any  man- 
ager or  manageress  who  puts  the  plays 
of  Tbsen.  Hauptmann.  Sudermui.j., 
Strindberg,  Sehnitzler  and  the  others 
before  us— and  show  our  gratitude  by 
booking  our  seats." 


Music 
in 


"Those 
Horrid 

Foreigners' 


-  —  *  »j    ^^uciiiciai  i  — YYO.&   mac   tne  tor- 

beartsoithetheatre-ln  the  work   mer  excelled  in  their  rhythmical  beau- 


ike  of  the  actor  and,  in  a  lesser  de 
ee,     of     the     dramatist— that  the 
vanges  not  only  In  public  taste  and 
'  ,eling,  but  in  the  conventions  of  the 
3ge  with   regard   to  the  style  and 
bstance  and  structure  of  plays,  make 
.lbert's    more    serious    work    as  a 
amatist  seem  already  old-fashioned 
|d  out  of  date.    But  his  lighter  work 
a  librettist  yet  survives,  and  it  is 
a  writer  of  comic  opera,  that  he 
be    longest    remembered.  That 
aracteristic  quality  of  his  wit  and 
imor  which  is  the  specific  charm  of 
f  operas  appears,  curiously  enough 

a  ,n  the  pIays'    The  artifice 

which  the  characters  indulge  freely 

^self-revelation  Is  a  trick  which  is 
s^and,fantastlc  ln  comic  opera 
plavs  *n&»haLl0W  unreal  in 
Pia>s.  The  characterization  in 
class  of  Gilbert's  work  and  the 

P'>ses  himself  most  clearly  is  not 
hi  or  that  party  to  the  intrigue  out 
ebing  t°h«  hTrlf'    wh0  " 

«  uiam   Gilbert    may   be  salrl  tn 

ihfeitr!ntr?aUCed  the  "Jea  Into  ^e 
l^tre    of    th)nk|ng  the 

Tea^o  «fa8Mfn  Whlch  has  "een 
led  to  an  extreme  In  our  day  bv 

*efntrd  Shaw'  may  be  sur. 

ed  t0  near  tnat  he  y    e  sur 

'roving  „p0n  Gilbert's  example" 


Iimbey 

ad 

Son" 

hc<5avoy. 


ers  agreed  that  It  was  a  delight 
ss  little  Paul;  but  they  mourned 
bsence  of  Capt.  Cuttle.  They  evl 
V  had  not  the  fear  of  Mr.  Ches- 
n  before  their  eyes,  for  that  lover 
iradox  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
Capt.  Cuttle  does  not  amuse  him 
e  as  Cousin  Feenix.  "an  eVquis,te 


A  dramatization  of  "Dom- 
hey  and  Son'"  without 
little  Paul  and  Captain 
Cuttle  was  produced  at 
London,  June  14.    The  re- 


ugestlon,"  provokes 


page  of 
this  dramatization  the  Interest  is 
>e    relations    between  Dombey 
andCarker.    At  least  one  critic 
his  mind  concerning  the  novel 
Jh<  Pan  Mall  Gazette  revlew- 
Hared  the  novel  nearly  one  o< 
is's  ttorst.  "not  only  In  a  cer" 


.  ---    j  iu  uii^ai  ueau 

ty,  whereas  the  latter  had  their  beau- 
ty in  their  melody.  Nowadays  we 
could  hardly  understand  why  the 
street  songs  of  20  years  ago— such 
ramous  compositions  as  'We  don't 
wan't  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  If  we  do' 
and  Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay'— could 
have  had  such  a  rage.  These  how- 
ever, would  be  entirely  forgotten 
when  the  folk  songs  remained  intact 
in  their  beauty." 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Halle  concerts  at  Man 
Chester,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  loss 
of  U«6t>  last  season  and  a  debit  balance 
ot  £1348  at  the  bank.  A  call  of  £7  will 
no  more  than  clear  off  the  present  debt 
and  it  is  the  second  call  made  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Halle.  16  years  ago 
In  speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  . o 
the  decreased  income  Mr.  Broadtield 
said  money  was  lost  whenever  Strauss 
was  performed,  and  £83  was  lost  on  the 
production  of  Mr.  Bantock's  new  instal- 
ment of  'Omar    Khayyam.'  "    Bach  a 

Christmas  oratorio  was  performed  at  a 
loss  of  £75.  The  most  of  extra  rehearsals 
was  not  included  ln  these  estimates  A 
year  before  this  Christmas  performam? e 
of  Bach  s  oratorio  '  The  Messiah"  yield- 
ed a  profit  of  £116. 

Joseph  Hollman,  the  cellist,  has  gone 
to  South  Africa  to  fulfil  concert  engage- 
ments. 

Genevieve  Ward  appeared  reeentlv  in 
if/V?0"  aS  Queen  Margaret  in  "Richard 
■rv,  18  now  73  years  old. 

The  Times  of  June  15  described  Mr 
jPaderewskl's  appearance  in  London  as 
follows:  '"The  familiar  conditions  of  a 
Fadere<vskl  recital  were  once  more  lo  be 
^  at  Queen's  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. 1  he  darkened  room  the  crowded 
audience,  the  unmannerly  behavior  of 
the  fashionable  crowd  at  the  end  all 

^  a?  .uSUal;  suro'y  lt  is  tlm«  that 
some  of  the  absurdities  that  have  irrit- 
tated  musical  hearers  for  so  many  wars 
mithf  i,n°^u  be  aroPPed.   so  that  they 


"When    the  his- 
torians of  the  pres- 
ent dramatic  season 
take  up  their  pens 
they  will  have  to  chronicle  that  one  of 
its  features  was  ihe  revival  of  no  fewer 
than  three  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen  'The 
Master    Builder'    sounded    Its  strange 
notes  at  the  Little  Theatre;  Nora  Hel- 
mer  In  'The  Doll's  House'   banged  the 
door  50  times   in   succession    In  Great 
Queen  street;  and  this  evening  Hedda 
Tesman,   nee  Gabler,   is  to   make  her 
reappearance,  and  will,  no  doubt,,  bring 
the  curtain  down   with  the  usual  ap- 
plause on  the  burning  of  poor  Lovborg's 
MSS.  at  the  finish  of  the  second  act. 
These  facts  do  r.ot,  of  course,  connote  a 
late  birth  of  any  such  general  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Norwegian  poet-dramatist 
in   London  as  has  long  raged  in  Ger- 
many.   It  would  still  be  excessive  to  say 
that  either  in  the  spring  the  summer, 
the  autumn,  or  the  winter,  the  London 
playgoer's      fancy     lightly      turns  to 
thoughts  of  Ibsen.    So  far  as  this  coun- 
try is   concerned,   he  is  still  rather  a 
dramatists'   dramatist   than   a  popular 
one,   just  as  Shelley   is  a  poets'  poet 
rather  than  a  people's.   His  effect  on  all 
our  leading  dramatists  has  been  to  wake 
them  up.    His  effect  on  many  of  the 
critics  and  most  of  the  public  has  been 
to  send  them  to  sleep.    There  is  not  one 
of  our  foremost  playwrights  today  who 
has  not  acquired  something  of  his  tech- 
nique from  the  author  of  'Hedda  Gab- 
ler,'   and    every    modern    British  play 


Miss  Loralne  Wyman, 
a  daughter  of  the  late 
Julie  Wyman,  appeared 
England  in  London  June  13  with 
Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  and  sang  a  group 
of  old  Breton  chansons  and  some  Eng- 
lish folk-songs  "with  very  fair  success.'' 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  added:  "As  her 
teacher's  art  is  really  inimitable,  there 
was  no  need  to  expect  a  direct  influence, 
and.  in  fact,  Miss  Wyman]  with  more 
confidence  might  soon  sing  the  folk- 
song in  her  own  way  successfully.  But 
she  should.'  at  any  rate  imitate  Mme. 
Guilbert  in  clear  enunciation.  Also,  it 
might  be  added,  it  is  doubtful  if  her 
voice  is  as  yet  quite  properly  placed,  for 
it  lacks  depth  in  the  quality." 

Frederick  Delius's  "Songs  of  Sunset," 
a  setting  of  Ernest  Dawson's  poems  for 
soprano,  baritone,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
was  produced  by  Thomas  Beecham  ln 
Queen's  Hall.  June  16. 

It  is  said  that,.  Hammersteln's  Opera 
House  will  be  cfta^ned  in  November  with 
"Quo  Vadis." 
|     Messrs.    De    Pachmann    and  Kubelik 
I  gave  a  concert  together  a  fortnight  ago. 
Purcell's    "Fairy    Queen"    was  per- 
formed in  London  by  the  students  of 
Morley  Colege,  J^ine  10. 

"Th  accidental  recovery  of  the  long- 
lost  original  score  after  more  than  200 
years,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  is  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic incidents  of  the  recent  history  of 
music;  and  it  happened  just  in  time  for 
Mr.  Shedlock  to  prepare  his  edition  for 
the  Purcell  Society,  from  which  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  army  of  volunteer 
copyists,  the  parts  for  this  performance 
were  prepared.    The  music,  as  waf?x- 
plained  in  an  excellent  lecture  by  Dr 
Vaughan  Williams,  is  not  an  opera  in 
the  modern  sense,  but  rather  incidental 
music    interpolated,    according    to  the 
queer  taste  of  the  time,  into  a  revival 
j  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
I  which  it  seems  to  have  very  little  in 
common.    Music  occurs  in  all  five  act* 
but  that  in  the  fifth  was  for  this  occa- 
sion divided  among  the  others,  and  cer- 
tain  omissions  and  curtailments  were, 
of   course,    necessary.     Hardly   one  of 
the  five  choruses  was  touched,  however 
and  only  a  few  of  the  solo  numbers1 
several  of  the  short  dances  were  left 
out,   but  enough   remained   ot   the  in- 
strumental preludes  to  show  Purcell's 
wonderful  originality  of  thought  and  a 
boldness  in  harmonic  progressions  tl>3t 
has  hardly  been  exceeded  in  the  present 
day.  The  noble  'symphony'  with  trumo- 
ets  and  kettle-drum,  and  with  the  as- 
tonishingly -new'  slow  movement  made 
a  great  impression,   as  did   also   such  I 
chojuses  .  as    'A    Thousand.  Thousand 
"ft  ajte'  and  'Hail,  Great  Parent.'  "  j 


Nearly  a  year  ago 
the  Commonwealth  Gov- 1 
ernment     of  Australia! 


nnwoodenness  of  Invention   but  ,„ 
>e  rroteidue  exaggeration of  ,x 
ariis  traits  .of  Its  principt 
-ers—tho    haughty-  |, 
•J  'mb-iv,  the  statuesq, 


might  be  able  to  enjoy  without  distrac- 
tion the  exquisitely  ethereal  playing  of 
t£lSt  Sv,*at  artlfit'    "  ,s  on'y  'air  to  say  ! 
l^L      Seems  not  t0  minA  11  at  all  as 
much  as  some  of  his  listeners  do,  for 

°„  . ,P'eCes  in  the  Prescribed  pro- 
flnemerfS.f'ayerl  with  raore  spiritual  re- 
finement than  those  at  the  end    in  th» 

th^r?  Which  tlle  contrast  between 
he  wi'i  *5y  figU,C  at  the  Aboard  and 
the  well-dressed  crowd  below,  pressed 
as  close  as  possible  against  the  platform 
was  most  striking." 

-London  |s  ?U1I  faithful  to  Miss 
Tlm«  Witnefs  th,s  rhapsody  of  the 
i'mas,   provoked   by    her   dancing  in 

"wx  w™.  of  Rose*  and  Butterflies." 
When  Mile.  Adeline  Genee  stands  tip, 


which  has  dealt  with  life  with  a  stork 
sincerity,  an  ab?ence  of  theratricalism 
and  a  single  desire  to  present  men  and 
women  as  they  are.  owes  something  of 
its  inspiration  to  his  vanished  hand 
And,  by  and  by.  our  public  will  realize 
how  much  entertainment  as  well  a« 
truth  is  to  be  round  in  his  plavs,  and  a 
long  standing  discredit  to  our"  national 
taste  will  be  removed.  One  of  the  most 
persuasive  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  national  theatre  is  tjiat  it  will 
rescue  such  masterpieces  ajs  t\e,  works 
of  Ibsen  and  many  other  of  the  powerful 
dramatists  of  our  time.  British  and  for- 
eign alike,  from  the  oblivion  into  which 


they  have  been  allowed  to  tall  in  this 
country,  and  from  which,  at  present, 
they  can  only  be  rescued  for  an  occa- 
sional few  weeks  of  such  sporadic  re- 
vivals as  ftiese  we  have  lately  owed  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  ladies  like  Miss  Lilian 
McCarthy  and  Mme.  Lydla  Yavorska. 
When  the  national  theatre  comes  into 
being  it  will  be  a  temple,  not  only  of 
Shakespeare,  but  of  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  train  as  imaginative  dra- 
catic  artists,  be  they  British  or  foreign 
The  ignorance  of  British  playgoers  with 
i  egard  to  much  of  the  reMal  kable  work 
which  has  been  done  on  the  continent 
(luring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Is 
almost  incredible;  and,  indeed,  when  we 
see.  as  we  did  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre 
four  years  ago.  such  a  play  as  'Die 
Versunkene  Glocke,'  finely  translated 
beautifully  acted,  and  presented  only  for 
two  or  three  nights  to  half-filled  houses 
and  so  poignant  a  masterpiece  as  'Lie- 
belel,'  equally  well  treated  for  London 
playgoers,  and  received  with  almost 
complete    indifference,    it    is    not  very 


Notes 
at 

. — ...w.,.  vi  -\ustrai 
Kandom  was  asked  to  adverti.,. 
Australia  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom by  means  of  a  drama  to  be 
written  by  "an  eminent  Australian 
novelist."  The  play  was  to  present 
faithfully  and  vividly  "the  leading  social 
and  industrial  aspects  of  Australian 
life,"  and  to  be  played  by  an  exclusive- 
ly Australian  company,  first  in  London 
and  then  all  over  England  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  It  was  thought  that 
emigrants  to  Australia  would  thus  be 
attracted.  And  the  government  was 
urged  to  subsidize  the  scheme  to  the  ex 
tent  of  $20,000  for  three  vear=  What 
has  become  of  the  plan?  Is  the  drama 
written  ? 

The  first  theatre,  by  the  wav  in  New 
South  Wales  was  founded  by '  convicts 
who  obtained  permission  from  the  an 
thorities.  The  Governor  and  his  officers 
were  admitted  as  deadheads;  others 
were  charged  a  shilling  a  head,  or  for 
coin  was  scaxce,  its  equivalent  In  (lour 
or  rum.  This  was  115  years  ago  The 
play  was  "The  Ranger."    The  prologue 


was  as  follow 
Prom  distant 


o 


cr  widespread  sea 


11  'cl"t-  or  b"^t  of  drum, 
roi.  he  it  uudersmod 
rv  for  our  country's  good 
disgraced   our  generous 


We  left  our 
No  ptjvaie 
zeal. 

What  urged  our  travels  was  our  country. 

weal ;  ""rf*  • 

And   none   can   doubt,    but   that   «ur  emi 

gratlon 

Has  proved  rntut  useful  to  the  British  na 
tlon. 
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The  Herald  Is  enabled  to  state  on 
authoritative  Information  forwarded  to 
It  'ixclusively  from  Paris  that  Mme. 
Georgette  Leblanc  has  given  her  word 
to  Henry  Russell,  managing  director 
ot  the  Boston  Opera  House,  that  she 
will  come  to  Boston  next  season  for 
the  purpose  of  Interpreting  Melisande 
in  Debussy's  opera. 

It  Is  also  agreed  that  Mme.  Leblanc 
will  bring  with  her  the  entire  French 
troupe  which  has  lately  been  perform- 
ing in  "The  Blue  Bird"  at  the  Theatre 
Rejane,  Parks,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing two  performances  of  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande"  in  its  original  form  as  a 
play  with  the  incidental  music  by  Ga- 
briel Faure,  which  was  written  for  the 
production  of  the  play  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  London.  This  music  was 
performed  by  a  wholly  Inadequate  or- 
chestra when  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
produced  Maeterlinck's  play  in  Boston 
some  years  ago,  and  the  suite  from 
this  music  has  been  played  here  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  at  other  concerts. 

Thus  Boston  will  next  season  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  both  the 
opera  and  the  play  with  Mme.  Leb.anc, 
who  is  Maeterlinck's  wife,  as  Melis- 

a,Mme.  Leblanc  is  well  known  on  the 
European  continent  as  an  actress  of 
extraordinary  individuality  and  charm. 
She  first  attracted  attention  as  a 
singer  in  opera.  Her  Carmen  and 
Thais  were  especially  remarked.  She 
also  made  a  sensation  by  the  manner 
In  which  she  interpreted  songs  by 
Schumann  and  Schubert,  and  also  set- 
tings of  Maeterlinck's  poems.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Maeterlinck  in- 
tended she  should  be  the  first  to  take 
the  part  of  Melisande  in  Debussy's 
opera,  and  because  the  director  of  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris  preferred 
Mis*  Garden  the  dramatist  objected  to 
the  production.  TheTe  was  also  trou- 
ble over  the  impersonation  of  Monna 
Vanna  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
operatic  version. 

As  an  actress  Mme.  Leblanc  is  far 
famed  for  her  Impersonations  of  Meli- 
sande, Arlane.  Monna  Vanna  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  While  her  singing  voice  Is 
not  now  of  conspicuous  quality,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  in  Debussy's 
opera  emotional  diction  in  the  "par- 
lando"  stvle  is  the  first  requisite,  and 
Mme.  Leblanc  is  an  acknowledged 
mistress  of  this  art. 

Mme.    Leblanc    is    gifted    in  other 
ways.    A  curious  novel  by  her,  a  study  j 
of  sentiment  rather  than  a  romance  , 
in    the    common  acceptation  of  the  ] 
term,  has   been   published.     Some  of 
her  husbend's  finest  essays  were  dedi- 
cated to  her  before  their  marriage. 


Mayor  Gavnor  writing  against  the  proposition  to  put  -water  meters 
in  dwelling  houses  of  New  York,  argued  that  with  these  meters,  heads  of 
houses  would  be  uneasy  when  their  wives  and  children  took  baths.  "This 
would  be  particularly  so  among  the  poor  and  people  of  moderate  means.  | 
I  believe  in  getting  an  inexhaustible  source  of  water  supply  and  letting 
every  one  use  all  the  water  he  or  she  wants  for  washing  and  bathing 
and  domestic  -purposes." 

Thus  does  Mayor  Gaynor  write  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  btr 
Mmoth  Wright  who  recently  attacked  the  habit  of  bathing  and  declared 
that  cleanliness  is  not  hygienic.  And  did  not  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
say  only  a  short  time  ago  that  as  an  Irishman  he  had  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  washing  himself,  and  did  not  wish  to  remove  a  protection 
against  infection?  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  names  of  famous  men 
Who  would  now  dispute  the  mayor's  proposition. 

^hen  Wickins,  a  Lichfield  draper,  showed  Dr.  Johnson  over  bis 
house  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  healthfulness  of  the  cold  bath,  the  doc- 
tor answered:   "How  do  you  do?"  "Very  well.  I  thank  you,"  replied  the 
astonished  draper.    "Then,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "let  well  enough  alone 
and  be  content.    Hhate  immersion."    Louis  XIV.  never  washed.    Co  d 
cream  amd  a  handkerchief  answered  for  soap  and  water.    St.  Simon  In 
his  minute  account  of  the  King's  daily  routine,  says  not  a  word  about  any 
bath  thc-ugh  he  tells  us  that  the  monarch  was  shaved  every  other  day. 
•The  English  laborer  is  extraordinarily  healthy,  and  octogenarians  in 
!  English  villages  are  ias  thick  as  blackberries.    They  seldom  have  a   who  e 
•wash"    Tfvomas  ^lker,  the  English  magistrate,  who  wrote  so  well  in 
'his  little  periodical,  "The  Original,"  about  the  art  of  dining  and  the  art 
of  attaining  Jiigh  health,  abstained  from  soap  and  thought  it  a  poison 
Whereas'the  Emprew  of  Germany  last  May  gave  a  small  cake  of .  soar >  to 
'each  workman  engaged  in  the  archaeological  excavations  at  Corfu  The 
-^civilization  of  a  natSon  has  foolishly  been  rated  by   he  amount  of  meat 
i consumed.    If  the  use  of  soap  were  taken  as  the  standard  the  English 
I  would  be  first,  or  at<  least  second,  for  there  is  an  annual  consumption  in 
England  of  21  pounds  a  head. 

i  The  advocates  oif  daily  bathing  of  "the  a^ether"  point  to  the  an- 
cients  But  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  by  no  means  in  agree- 
ment^ A.  bath  of  warm  water  was  held  to  be  effeminate  in  the  heroic 
and  simple  days,  and<in  early  Athens  no  public  warm  baths  were  allowed 
The  la"  r  Roman  Emperors  bathed  seven  or  eight  times  a  day  and  we 
Know  their  shocking  lives  and.  in  many  instances  their  vlo lent  and 
,.SCrai>;e  ending.    On  the  other  hand  the  Dardanians,  fine  fellows,  bathed 

'T,v  ."•        >;rr:e3  at  btfrth,  at  marriage,  and  after  death. 

*    ((«.ts  itself!    Poppaea  bathed  in  asses'  milk.  The 

E  "  1  oi  I'c  '•  nan  maiittainea  a  farm  for  a  herd  of  asses  that  his  wife 
or  her  general  health  and  the  beauty  of  her  skin.    In  the 
,  Mh  century  a  noble  dame,  sojourning  in  a  Parisian  convent,  obtained 
IS  o  wash  her  feet  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    In  April 
911 negro.nrmed  Walter  Jackson,  in  the  poorhou*  of  a  Connecticut 
town'  threw   he  socmen  into  *  n  fenu  Hon  by  his  request  for  a  batt 
VZ    ILnce  for    i  -     says.    And  was  not  the  luxury  of  the  Roman 
&t^a^n  tht^;e4wison  with  that  of  the  New  York  woman 
tho'e  dailv   nmlersionJn  sea  water  with  attar  of  roses  and  milk 
over  V     00  a.  year?    It  would  be  cheaper  for  her  to  live  in  Ostend 
where  tor  a  little  over  a  dollar  she  could  bathe  herself  in  concoctions  of 
lavender  lilies,  carnations  and  roses. 

lavender,  1      ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ff  ,  ^ 

court  when  Henry  IV.  was  disagreeable  to  the  nose,  or  the  later  years 
iZn  musk  and  ambergris  took  the  place  of  soap,  or  of  going  back  to 
he  sai^  s  when  holy  men  were  moving  clots  of  filth  and  bodily  cleanh- 
„i"a.  regarded  as  a-pollution  of  the  soul.  In  these  days  the  humblest 
flat  must  have„its  set  .bathtub-whether  it  be  used  for  stonng  coal  or 
no  ted  p  ants.  It  was  a  London  woman  who,  in  answer  to  a  d.stnc 
victor's  inquiry,  "Have,vou  a  bath  in  the  house?"  said:  "Yes,  mum,  but 
thank  God  we've  never  'ad  to  use  it. 

Tn  the  sixties » the  children  of  worthy  New  Englanders  were  washed 
in  the  kitchen  and' in  clothes-tubs.  The  ordeal  was  on  Saturday  night. 
Thev  were  tSn  prepared,  for  the  Lord's  day  and  the  profane  days  of  the 
week  Eve "fir  the  .introduction  of  running  water  and  bathtubs  a 
t'wnt  one  a  week  was  considered  enough.  A  daily  bath  was  for 
yLrs  'oked  upon^as  a  waste  of  time  and  water,  an  affectation. 
TneJe  is  Tow ^anectatiorjin  frequent  bathing,  but  those  who  are  always 
Sking  about  "having  me  bath"  are  not  always  the  cleanest,  nor  do  they 
necessarily  bathe  with  any  regularity. 


Felix  Mottl  was  Justly  ranked  among 
the  great  orchestral  conductors  of  the 
last  forty  years.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  opera  house  and  concert 
hall.  He  was  famous  as  a  conductor 
of  Wagner's  muslo  dramas,  but  he 
was  not  a  specialist;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  surprisingly  catholic,  and,  as 
general  music  director  at  Carlsruhe, 
Indefatigable  In  cultivating  a  taste 
for  French  music  and  in  laboring  for 
the  glory  of  Berlioz  and  Chabrler. 
Nor  In  his  passion  for  modern  and 
romantic  composers — for  Berlioz  Is 
still  a  modern  of  the  moderns — did  he 
neglect  the  classics.  Thus  when  he 
visited  Boston,  as  one  of  Mr.  Con- 
ried's  conductors,  his  interpretation 
of  "Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro"  was  as  re- 
markable as  that  of  "Siegfrlod." 

Conducting  these  two  operatlo 
works  he  showed  his  finest  qualities: 
an  artistically  controlled  fluency,  a 
fine  sense  of  rhythm,  exquisite 
proportion  In  blends  and  contrasts,  an 
elegance  that  was  never  finical  or 
cold,  true  poesy  of  the  sort  that  In- 
cluded Imaginative  vision.  His  au- 
thoritative control  of  his  men  waa 
exerted  quietly,  and  the  conductor 
never  obscured  the  composer  or  the 
men  and  women  on  the  ertase. 

He  belonged  to  the  group  of  con- 
ductors that  are  often  characterized 
as  "virtuoso"  and  less  reverently  as 
"prima  donna."  He  was  a  virtuoso 
conductor  In  the  better  meaning  o£ 
the  word,  but  he  had  no  prima  donna 
airs  and  graces,  and  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  poseur.  The  great  conductors 
today  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
managers  and  paid  sums  that  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  pre- 
posterous, fabulous.  Mr.  Toscaninl, 
for  example,  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duct opera  next  summer  at  BuenoS 
Ayres  for  three  months,  and  will  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $52,000.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  some  of  these 
conductors  are  unduly  exalted;  that 
they  strive  after  "originality"  in  In- 
terpretation for  their  own  glory;  that 
they  lose  their  head  among  "the  roar- 
ing and  the  wreaths'*  and  regard  the 
composer  only  as  a  pedestal  for  their 
heroic  statue. 

Felix  Mottl  was  not  a  conductor  of 
this  kidney.  He  thought  It  his  duty 
first  of  all  to  put  the  composer  In  the 
most  favorable  light.  As  conductor 
and  as  director  of  an  opera  house  he 
aimed  after  perfection  in  ensemble 
and  general  production.  His  artistic 
purposes,  his  independent  soul,  were 
clearly  revealed  when  after  one  sea- 
son at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
he  refused  to  return  on  account  of 
'  the  conditions  then  existing,  although 
he  was  assured  of  a  lucrative  and 
honorable  contract  for  five  years. 
Mottl  could  then  have  said  as  always, 
with  Browning's  painter:  "At  least, 
no  merchant  traffics  In  my  heart." 


it 


RUSSIAN  DANCERS 
SEEN  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Third  Week  of  the  Meistersingers 
— Varied  and  Season- 
able Bill. 

Miles..    Domlna    Mar'.ni    and  Marcel 


Bronski  of  the  Pavlowa  &  Mordkln  lm-i 
perlal  Prussian  ballet  were  announced  on 
B.  F.  Keith's  bill  yesterday  as  elassique^ 
dancers.     A  member  of  the  audience 
suggested  that  this  meant  "classy";  but 
there  was  no  official  explanation.  How- 
ever, after  the  artists  themselves  ap- 1 
pearld  It  did  not  matter.    They  gave 
four  short  dances  of  the  kind  that  are 
called    interpretative    nowadays.  The 
first  was  "Adagio  Classlque.  '  danced  to 
the     air     of     Gounod's     "Quand  Tql 
Chantes."    The  performers  moved  w.th; 
much  natural  grace.    One  of  them  wore  I 
the  conventional  premiere  danseuse  cos-| 
tume,    the  other  did  not.  The 
-wore  Instead   a  beautiful,    close-fitting  | 
,  suit  ct  some  copper-colored  material,  in 
I  which  she  looked  an  admirable  model 
for  Hiawatha.    Such  a  tan  is  rarely  ac- 
quired on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  She 
danced    the    arrow    dance     a  martial 
measure,    with    suitable    effect.  Then 
came  "The  Dying  Swan."  by  her  part- 
ner who  moved  exquisitely  to  music  bj 
Saint-Saens.     Both    appeared  together 
again  In  the  last  number.  ^chaMjft. 
This  was  altogether  delightful     It  v.  as 
tho  famous  picture  brought  to  life.  The 
two  fiollcked  with  all  the  freedom  o, 


innocence,  their  art  saving  th< ;  Perform- 
ance from  any  trace  of  suggest  enesa. 
So  must  innocent  boys  and  girls  have 
danced  when  the  world  was  young 

It  was  the  third  week  of  the  Me.ster- 
sin-ers,  whose  work  has  already  been 
favorably  noticed.  This  is  Scotch  wee£ 
The  act  opened  yesterday  with  The 
Banks  and  Braes  cT  Bonnie  noo„ 
This  is  a  splendid  song  when  sung  W 
one  person  who  can  sing,  and  who  feels 
it,  spirit:  it  is  not  so  fine  when  sung 
bv  12  men,  who  are  not  part.cularly  In- 
terested. The  Meistersingers  sang  it 
mechanically.  The  same  criticism  ap- 
plies to  their  singing  of  "Annie  Laurie 
later  on.  It  seems  ridiculous,  In  an> 
case  to  turn  these  Into  part  songs.  If 
there  were  too  many  voices  for  Annie 
Laurie"  and  the  "Banks  and  Braes 
there  were  too  few  for  the  "Soldiers 
Chorus  "  which  was  second  on  the  list. 
There  was  not  enough  sound,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  12  comfortable  well- 
groomed  young  men  in  white  flannel 
and  blue  serge,  on  the  veranda  of  a 
summer  hotel,  did  not  help  the  llusion. 

But  the  singers  themselves  did  well. 
Harold  S.  Tripp's  tenor  solo,  "Ronnie 
Sweet  Bessie,"  was  sung  with  great 
taste  and  proper  sentiment;  WW 
Phillips    sang    Harry    Lauder  s  Ma 


Daisv"  capitally,  and  A.  Camero 
Steele's  "I  Love  a  Lassie"  was  spier 
didlv  sung.  He  fairly  carried  the  hou. 
with  him.  Miss  Nellie  Elliott  danced 
Highland  fling  as  deftly  as  any  tread* 
of  the  heather,  and  gave  a  sailor 
hornpipe  for  good  measure.  . 

It  is  an  unusually  good  bill  this  wee 
t  Warren  Keane  is  a  real  magicia 
Never  play  poker  with  him.  Bartholdi 
birds  are  wonderful.  Parrots  as  bicyc 
riders  are  unusual.  James  F  Dola 
MKs  Ida  Lenharr  and  Hugh  Mack 
"Some  Mind  Reader"  make  great  tu 
The  rest  are  all  good  in  their  lines. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Lindsay_Mo 
ison   Stock   Company  presents 
with  the  following  cast: 

Miss  Rleanor  G°ra, 

Zaza.   . .  i,.      Valerie  Valal 

Alice  Morel   •£?,«  Rose  Moris 

Rose  Bonne.  Vr™"oeor«fe  V  Hlbba 

Madame  Dufrene.  ..Mrs.  Geor« 

Nathalie   Miss  Sylvia  Blad 

Florlanne  Grace  Robe 

Toto...  M-     ErtwaTd  Km"" 

Caecart.   Mr  William  Has* 

Due  de  Brlssac  Mr.  Jftlr( 

Bernard  Dufrene   t  Inds 

-Zaza"  as  presented  by  the  Ltads 
Morlson   Stock   Cornpanj     of  tne  «  I 
was   a   curious   mixture.  Of 
act*,  the  first  two  '■  ' 

poor.    Not  even  the  no^adj-  J 
behind  the  scenes  of  a    pro^ ,'"c 
cert  hall"  at  St.  Etienne  could  dW  II 
fSTfact  that  the  acting  w«  p 
the  scenes  were  dragged   that  t-  e 
were  uncertain  of  their  lines  "^^H 
aon  and  Mr.  Melrose  had 
their  parts,  and  Miss  ^IJ^^  , 
into  a  hideously  unbecoming  gc> 
night  ^a*  warm.    The  gown  y^^l 

■r  mm?-— 


1 

a  w*rm  night.  But  it  was  not  DUUl" 
»  »-oman  of  Miss  Gordon's  cora- 

ti'tho  beginning  of  the  ttilrd  act 

Hj   Gordon   wtis   unmistakably  "In" 
Ijpart.    Prom  that  moment  till  the 
■Icurtnin  she  led  up  to  an  emotional 
lifax    which    received    deserved  ap- 
U!?e.    It  was  difficult  to  make  the 
5T  quiet,   but  terribly  intense,  last 
ne  more  powerful  than  the  violent 
i  which  preceded  It,  but  that  Miss 
don  succeeded  In  doing, 
in-ra.   George  A.   Hibbard  looked  ex- 
Udlngly  pretty  as  Mme.  Dufrene.  Her 
,.lng  was  dignified  and  charming.  She 
rde    her    comparatively    brief  scene 
'ilrer  in  the  memory,   as  the  author 
(rinded  that  it  should. 
!|  it  the  Majestic  next  week  the  Lindsay 
llisor.  Stock  Company  will  be  seen  in 
*a  Johnson   Young's   mirthful  play, 
ilfoys    of    Co.    B,"    which    was  pro- 
lied  with  success  by  Manager  Morison 
nn  running  his  stock  company  at  the 
0pton    Theatre    a    few    seasons  ago. 
^jscn  Melrose  will  be  seen  as  Tony 
lim,  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon  as  Eileen 
tisane,   Mrs.   Hibbard  as  Mrs.  Mac- 
ue,    and    Rose    Morison    as  Madge 
3  ke. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5,  1911. 
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WHEN  THE  MERCURY  BREAKS  RECORDS. 


CSTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John, 
stock   company  In    "The  Bar- 
10,'  a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Eugene 
r.  'resbrey. 

I  i,?°T« Howell  Hansel 
t^Xu  -.Bobert  Homans 

■  **»»■  ":.v:;::::::::^S2S 

Fs  Mabel  Colcord 

 Maty  Young 

he    Barrier,"    founded    on  Rex 
e  h's  novel  of  the  same  name  is 
m  lonal  melodrama,  with  more  than 
leusual  amount  of  hackneyed  con- 
Mionalitles.    The  scene  is  laid  In 
hka,   and  it   is  the   old   story  of  I 
ei    and   villain,    of    revenge    love  ' 
lUier  and  sudden  death.    The  male! 
isicters     have     all     been     pitted  I 
re ist  each  other  by  some  high  des- ' 
p:   so   that   as   soon   as    thev  see 
ic   other   comes    the    cue    for  the 
>«'!.    The  wronged  hero  says:  "You 
»V  made   a  man   o*   me,  Alluna." 
U  na  Is  a  woman,  of  course.) 
A  una— What  are  you  going  tp  do' 
Ta  Hero— I  am  going-  to  kill  that 
ai 

lithe  last  act  this  widespread  anl- 
oi.y  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
a  In  order  for  it  to  find  adequate 
P  ssion  it  is  necessary  to  turn  off 
e  footlights.  Surgical  operations 
Ida  deathbed  confession  follow 
h  Barrier"  has  a  happy  ending. 
Ti  play  was  acted  much  better 
a*  It  deserved.  Miss  Young  as  the 
n.ie,  who  found  tragedy  in  being 

fuaw  because  "no  decent  man 
>i>r  marry  her,"  was  altogether 
aiing  under  '.he  circumstances 
u  luccessfully  concealed  the  pain-' 
1  acuity  of  her  part. 
M  Hansel  was  excellent  He 
ee?d  a  very  vital  atmosphere  bv  a 
oiugh  mastery  of  his  part  and  a 
H.ntfully  picturesquo  make-up.  The 
ir«lity  of  last  week  had  complete- 

'sappeared.  Mr.  Carleton  is  an 
tc  of  promise.  He  has  taste,  ear- 
si---    and    dramatic    feeling,  but 

if'ls  confidence  and  freedom.  Mr 
-e  ana  Mr.  Hlckey  were  also  good 
".  "mans  worked  too  hard  and  not 
in  the  right  direction  The 
iy  s  well  staged  and  on  the  whole 
lewdly  acted. 

N't  week  the  production  will  be 
[ac  Jane's  Pa." 


Hot  days  and  nights  in  Boston  are  always  a  surprise  to  some. 
Whenever  the  mercury  climbs  high,  these  unfortunates  forget  the  heat 
of  other  summers  and  call  upon  the  weather  records  to  sustain  them  in 
the  affirmation  that  there  never  was  such  a  2d  or  3d  of  July  before. 
Gabriel  Peignot,  the  learned  man  of  Dijon,  whose  books,  according  to  M. 
Anaiole  France,  are  not  books  at  all,  compiled  a  volume  discussing  mem- 
orably cold  winters.  Has  any  one  treated  uncommonly  hot  summers  in 
like  fashion? 

With  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  newspaper-physicians  publish  hints, 
prescriptions,  advice  concerning  diet  and  clothing,  lists  of  "Don'ts."  The 
!  advice  is  often  contradictory;  it  is  often  irritating  and  heating.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf  had  no  newspapers  when  Marco  Polo 
wandered  that  way.  It  was  their  habit  in  summer  to  live  over  the  water 
pn  huts  of  ozier-work,  and  when  the  sirocco  blew  from  9  in  the  morning 
till  noon  they  immersed  themselves  to  the  chin  in  water  and  continued 
in  that  situation  until  the  wind  died.  We  have  no  sirocco  in  Boston,  the 
wind  that  shrivels  the  skin,  contracts  the  muscles,  cuts  deep  gashes  that 
produce  hemorrhage.  Yet  an  intelligent  foreigner,  believing  what  men 
said  a  day  or  two  ago,  would  have  thought  Boston  the  hottest  spot  on 
this  globe  since  it  began  to  revolve  and  whiz. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  we  have  had  a  few  hot  days.  The  question 
is  why  should  men  add  deliberately  to  their  discomfort?  There  are  many 
who,  while  they  are  willing  to  wear  a  cool  shirt  of  madras,  percale,  silk, 
flannel,  still  insist  on  starched  linen  collar  and  starched  cuffs.  There 
are  many  who  will  not  substitute  a  manly  belt  for  grotesque  suspenders. 
Many  have  made  commendable  progress  in  dressing  appropriately  for  hot 
weather,  but  the  great  majority  has  not  yet  reached  the  ideal  state.  As 
ilong  as  there  is  an  inch  of  starched  surface  that  quickly  becomes  clammy 
pulp,  the  man  is  still  unregenerate,  and  as  a  foolish  one  lacking  under- 
standing. 

The  inconsistencies  are  amusing,  or  pathetic,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  observer.  A  few  days  ago  some  London  journalist  won- 
dered at  the  popularity  of  the  fez  in  the  East  "in  spite  of  its  apparent 
unsuitability  to  Eastern  suns,"  and  there  was  talk  of  the  gala  costume  of 
the  Bulgarian  woman  dancing  throughout  a  blazing  afternoon  in  a  white 
linen  gown  with  woollen  embroidery  on  skirt  and  sleeves  various  sleeve- 
less garments  over  this,  and  a  thick  quilted  jacket  with  thicker  sash. 
But  in  the  same  journal  was  careful  advice  to  men  concerning  the  quality 
and  color  of  gloves  to  be  woru  in  hot  weather.  Thus  the  bright  yellow 
gloves,  made  generally  of  chamois  skin,  are  thick  and  hard.  Those  made 
from  the  young  antelope  are  more  to  be  commended. 

Should  a  man  carry  about  a  pair  of  gloves,  with  his  stick,  as  a  badge 
of  respectability?  The  London  journalist  says  "No."  Gloves  are  not 
improved  by  this  treatment.  We  remember  that  some  vears  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  to  wear  one  glove  and  carry  the  other.  Young  men  in  Lon- 
don have  now  made  it  the  fashion  to  wear  both  gloves,  but  unbuttoned 
This  is  an  important  point,  not  to  oe  overlooked  here  by  any  surviving 
Anglomaniac.  The  coolest  gloves,  those  of  thread  with  a  little  silk 
mixed  with  it,  are  eschewed  in  London,  probably  because  thev  are  worn 
by  Frenchmen  and  are  comfortable. 

Thus  is  there  earnest  discussion  in  hot  weather  over  trifles  Why 
should  gloves  be  worn  at  all  in  July?  The  wearer  might  ask  in  reply 
"Why  do  you  pour  down  ice  cold  mineral  waters  and  concoctions  with 
Syrups?"  "Why  do  you  eat  a  heavy  meal  with  plenty  of  beef  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day?"  "Why  do  you  dress  so  warmly  that  a  movement  sweats 
you?"  There  are  few  that  can  escape  the  "Tu  quoque"  of  reproach— or  I 
raillery.  ' 

be,en  removed.  There  was  also  a  thick  y,    ,     n  , 

a  ...     ,,     ,        h«v»  ne  ]anfjed,  aitliougn  ne  clreatu  a  sea 

syrup,  flavored  with    kirsch.     These  i  -t         v.  ,  , 

 ,  voyage;  witness  his  remark  that  "all 

baked  apples  are  of  course  "Amen-  ,  ,  ,,  " 

can."  and  t„  h„    crltlcs  snould  be  roasted."    This  wa 


can,"  and  to  be  found  in  every  Bos 
ton  restaurant  and  boarding  house 


{  ifit 

Ernest  workers  for  the  "eleVa- 
o\ot  the  stage"  will  rejoice  in  the 
ev  that  Mr.  Abe  Ruef,  now  serv- 
ig  ime  at  San  Quentin,  has  written 

f-ce.  The  title  is  not  announced. 
n|  Grafters"  has  probably  been 
Be  It  is  also  pleasant  to  observe 
le  vorking  of  the  law  of  contrasts, 
'sor  those  out  of  jai  tp  white  trag- 
lie 


one  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  little  jokes. 
No  one  of  the  critics  should  be 


Tu„  „„j„   j.       .   .  ino  one  01  uie  critics  snould   be  of- 

The  soda  lountain  will    not    become  \C        ,  v 

universal  in  T.nnr,„n  „„„,         r  ,  ^nded;  no  one  should  even  now  hold 


universal  in  London  until  the  Lancet 
inveighs  against  it. 


his  knife  to  the  grindstone. 


'*j  stress"  is  a  word  without  defi- 
teneaning  today.  Every  show-girl, 
■ei  reckless  young  woman  who 
ais  on  the  stage  in  a  dumb  line, 
ar  who  have  never  entered  a  stage 
>o^-all  these  when  they  are  in  a 
in  court,  and  asked  their  pro- 
ssln,  chirj)  gayly:  "Actress." 


n 


American    soda    fountain  is 
making  its  way  in  London 
)  be  found  in  some  of  th»  great 
and  even  in  smaller  ones,  but 
Jilway  refreshment  rooms  still 
ckto  milk  at  one  end  and  stron- 
Ni  at  the  other.    Thus  does  the 
necanization  of  England  make  its 
er  ess  way.    Last  winter  recipes 
•    impkin  pie  were   publighed  {j 
ncn  journals,  as  was  a  strange 
!.p  for  "Apples  a  la  Amencaine  " 
*ieh  a  mixture  0r  chopped  a'l- 
•  raisms  and  bananas,  moist 
vith  lemon  juice,  was  pre8Sed 
.pies  irom  which  the  cores  had 


A  dictionary  of  aviation  has  been 
published  and  is  said  to  contain  427S 
title  words  and  phrases.  But  havi 
all  these  words  and  phrases  been  ac- 
cepted by  airmen  and  airwomen? 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  hot  dis 
cussion  over  "aerogram,"  as  the  word 
to  describe  a  message  sent  by  wire- 
less telegraphy.  Some  may  remember 
a  still  more  violent  discussion  over 
the  word  "telegram,"  which  was  first 
used  by  a  Washington,  D.  C,  news- 
paper. Imported,  into  England,  the 
word  was  at  first  rejected  by  purists, 
who  insisted  on  "telegrapheme."  This, 
led  Lord  Bowen  to  say  that  if  the 
latter  were  the  better  word,  then 
"dapheme"  was  a  better  expletive 
than  "damn." 


In  a  New  York  court  a  mother 
swore  that  her  daughter  was  insane, 
and  gave  as  proof  the  fact  that  she 
bought  things  which  were  not  neces- 
sary. What  one  of  us  would  escape, 
if  this  were  held  sufficient  pi  oof 
Only  the  animals  envied  by  Walt 
Whitman  are  not  "demented  with  the 
mania  of  owning  things,"  and  he  for- 
got that  the  magpie  is  a  collector. 


A    daily  reader  of   the   New  York 
newspapers  may  well  be  amazed  at 
the  incessant  "gun-play"  in  that  city. 
Every  citizen,  nearly  every  citizeness, 
1  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  the 
.tsates,'  seem  to  go  about  armed  and 
ready  to  shoot  at  the  slightest  provo- 
|cfition.    It  matters  not  whether  the 
iticene  be  a  street,  drunkery,  lashion- 
sf'le  apartment  house,  or  squalid  ten- 
ement.  New  York,  as  pictured  by  the 
I  rc-ss  of  that  city  in   its  news  col- 
,  mnns,  reminds  us  of  lines  wriLter  by- 
John  Phoenix,  Esq..  on  the  Caluor- 
nian  coast- 
All  night  in  this  sweet  little  village 
Is  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol;  i 
And  tile  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim, 
Who's  been  shot  perhaps  in  his  gizzard.  ' 

Wo  quote  from  memory  and  may 
not  be  letter  perfect. 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann  returns  to 
us  with  long  hair  worn  in  a  Lisztian 
,manner.    He  was  in  fine  spirits  when 


The     newspapers     announce  thei 
death    of    Miss    Elizabeth    M.    Kil-  j 
bourne,     "the    first    woman    in    the  | 
-world  tc  take  a  stitch  on  a  sewing | 
machine."    She  took  this    stitch  ir. 
New  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  the  early  fifties 
on  a  machint  put  together  by  Eliaa 
Howe.    Therefore  she  was  probably 
not  the  first;  for  Wilson  G.  Hunt  in- 
vented a  sewing  machine  before  Elias 
Howe,  nor  was  Hunt  the  only  prede- 
cessor of  the  man  who  bore  away  the 
honor. 


A 


Whatever  Mme.  Emma  Eames  does 
—Whether  she  be  divorced  or  rejoices 
in  the  publication  of  banns— is  of  in- 
terest to  Bostonians.   for  it  was  in 
this  city  that  .she  began  her  career 
as  student  and  choir    and  concert 
singer.  Her  first  husband,  well  known 
here  on  account  of  his  family  connec- 
|  tions,  designed  many  of    her  stage 
costumes,  some  of  which  were  bril- 
liantly incongruous.     Her  husband- 
about-to-be,  Mr.    Gogorza,    is  even 
better  known  than  Mr.  Story  and,  as 
a  singer,  has  often  been  applauded  to 
the  echo.   He  and  his  wife  will  give 
Jconcerts  together,  and  it  is  fair  to 
suppose    that    they    will    rival  Mr. 
Henschel  and  his  first  wife  in  pleas- j 
^ing  exhibitions  of  wedded  bliss  and 
"'|mutual  appreciation   upon    the  plat- 
form and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
And  Mme.  Eames,  who  still  persists 
in    her   heroic   endeavor    to  imper- 
sonate Floria  Tosca,  will  be  seen  in 
jPuccini's  melodrama  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House. 

What,  pray,  does  Robert  J.  Cook  of 
the  class  of  '7(5  think  about  the  condi- 
tion   of    aquatic    affairs    at  Vale? 
Would  his  return  be  of  advantage  in 
the  hour  of  distress?  Little  has  been; 
heard  from  him  in  recent  years.  Two 
'or  three  summers  ago  he  was  living 
in  Paris,  and  wouid  now  and  then 
journey  with  Americans  as  a  high- 
toned  courier,  not  accepting  pay,  and  ' 
travelling  on  terms  of  equality,  if  not 
superiority.    Cook  was  a  great  oars- 
man, a  great  disciplinarian,  a  great 
coach.    His  place  at  Yale  has  never  j 
been  filled.    Will    there    now    be  a 
Macedonian  cry  for  him? 

— ♦—   

Young  clerks  should  keep  away 
from  the  fount  of  the  Muses.  In  Ser- 
via  a  grocer's  apprentice  summoned 
his  rich  employer  for  unlawful  dis- 
missal. The  grocer  stated  that  his 
customers  left  because  the  boy  an- 
swered all  questions  in  rhyme.  Fur- 
thermore, the  boy  greeted  his  em- 
ployer every  day  with  a  new  couplet.; 
The  court  found  the  me  chant  amply 
justified  and  advised  '.he  youth  to' 
mend  his  ways  ratJ.ftr  than  his 
metre.  Would  any  celf-iespecting  mer- 
chant in  Boston  keep  a  confirmed  or 
even  a  sporadic  punster  in  his  em-, 
I  ploy  ?  1 
— f— 

This  is  good  weather  for  switchel 
in  a  tin  pail.  In  Tennyson's  "Prom- 
ise of  May,"  Dora  asks  the  men  on 
the  farm:  "Did  you  find  that  you 
worked  at  all  worse  upon  the  cold  tea 
than  you  would  have  done  upon  the 
beer?"    "Nda,  miss,"  replies  Higgins. 

!  "We  worked  naw  wuss  upo'  the  cowd 

!  tea,  but  we'd  ha'  worked  better  upo' 
the  beer."  There's  nothing  like 
switchel.    What    in    comparison  are 

i  cold  tea,  barley  water,  or  water  with 

1  oatmeal? 


There   was   a   time    when  nearly 
every  pond  far  from  a  New  England 
dwelling  house  had   its    loon.  Now 
loons  are  scarce  even  in  lonely  ponds. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  hard  for  a  gun- 
iner  to  hit  the  bird,  there  has  been 
concerted    action    and   tons    of  lead 
have  thus  been  lost,  with  incidental 
hitting.    In  fifty  years  the  bird  may- 
live  only  in  the  saying  "crazy  as  a' 
loon,"  just  as  the  dodo  is  preserved  \ 
in  familiar  speech.    It  is  a  pity  for| 
the  loon  is  a  fine  sight  in  action  and) 
.its  cry  is  one  of  great  variety,  from! 
notes  of  maniacal  laughter  to  those 
of  wild  and  haunting  beauty.   It  has 
been  said  that  it  allows  its  eggs  to  be 
hatched  on  the  sand  with  the  aid  of 
the  sun.    [s  this  invariably  true? 

Col.  S.  H.  Church  of  Pittsburg 
gifted  up  his  voice  in  praise  of  his 
city.  "We  have  in  our  population  the 
prettiest  and  the  best  women  in 
America."  It  might  be  impertinent  to 
ask  why,  if  this  be  the  case,  so  many 
"multi-millionaires"  of  Pittsburg 
wander  from  their  own  fireside  and 
[into  divorce  courts.  The  colonel  is  a 
good  citizen,  although  a  dweller  in 
Terre  Haute.  Lima,  Putney,  Hocka- 
num  Ferry,  would  speak  in  like  terms 
of  the  women  of  his  own  town. 
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Mr.  Walter  Wellmaii.  having  fulled ; 
n  the  air,  now  purposes  to  soh  e  th<! 
^(w  York  subway  problem,  to  ttnd  fl  j 
ttre  for  rush-hour  iong?stion.  If  h>  i 
toes  not  succeed  in  this,  he  nii^hi  ; 
ittompt  to  do  something  in  the  wu-  j 
»r  cv.-n  in  tire.    "Does  not  our 


POMP  AND  CEREMONY 


Mlf*  consist  of  the  tour  eleni"~ts 
Fir  Toby  r"t  it  to  Sir  Andrew 


?"  as  ! 


A  new  "missionary  chip"t  wad  re-: 
centiy  launched  at  Btaten  Island. 
Perhaps  some  of  The  Herald  renders 
remomhrr  >  ontributlng  in  th--  Sun-1 
day  schools  of  the  sixties  to  th*i 
Morning  Star  and  receiving  pretty 
certificates  of  stock  in  that  mission- 
ary vessel. 


It  is  said  that  King  Georg«  at  the 
nala  performance  in  Sir  Herbert 
rTrea's  theatre  'looked  on  quite 
uored."  Oaja  performances  are  gen- 
erally boresome.  hut  was  not  the 
whole  coronation  service  a  bore  to 
this  simple  ruler  who  likes  his  slip- 
pers, pipe  r.nd  book? 

The  sano  and  quiet  Fourth  Is  now 
to  be  found  ciily  in  the  larger  cities 
*  •  The  infernal  din  is  in  the  peaceful 
'  hamlet. 


t 

i 


in    these    days    when  newspaper 
blergvmen  are  unusually  busy  in  self- 
advertisement  and  attracting  an  at- 
tention   that    the   great    majority  of 
ministers  are  gladly  without,  it  is  a 
pleasure   to   read   the  announcement 
of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Veazey.  v.car  of 
St     Marks.    Coburg    road.  Camber- 
well-      ■Friends  having   occasion  to 
bury  the  dead  are  counselled  to  em- 
p,ov  an  undertaker  who  will  avoid 
the  needless  expense  and  heathenish 
trappings  so  common.    The  use  of 
the  church   can  always  be  obtained 
for  the  first   part  Of  the  funeral  scr- 
1  vit.e  fr»f.  of  all  charge.    This  is  on 
condition  that  feathers  or  plumes  are 
not  used  by  the  undertaker.  ' 


Hie  reports  from  Europe  of  luxurious  life,  aristocratic  pomp,  royal 
ehoVs  at  which  men  and  women  blaze  with  precious  minerals,  heat  the 
blood  of  certain  American  patriots  who  scream  against  effete  monarchies 
In  a  manner  that  would  have  won  the  applause  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick 
and  the  approbation  of  the  monumental  Pogram.  They  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  wretched  American  women  who  sell  themselves  for  a  title, 
instead  of  marrying  an  honest  clerk  in  the  leading  grocery  of  their  own 
town.  These  orators  and  editors  are  especially  violent  la  warm  weather, 
but  are  in  fair  form  in  winter. 

Now  that  the  coronation  has  passed  into  history,  the  durbar  will  be 
the  next  target  for  the  arrows  of  scorn.  The  far-darters  will  draw  their 
bows  even  though  the  ceremony  of  "tuladhan"  may  be  performed,  that 
is  weighing  the  King  and  Queen  their  weight  in  gold,  and  then  distribut- 
ing the  amount  among  the  poor,  after  a  certain  sum  has  been  taken  out 
for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  royal  visit.  The 
shameful  extravagance!   The  reckless  waste'" 

But  royal  shows  today  are  of  Jeffersoniar.  simplicity  In  comparison 
with  the  last  durbar  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon.  "The  tent  was 
supported  by  pillars  of  solid  gold,  and  cloth-of-gold  was  the  celling  He 
.at  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  under  the  golden  plane  trees  and  the  vine  ot 
emerald  with  grapes  of  carbuncle.  The  high  officers  of  state  stood  round 
him— behind  them  a  hundred  couches  of  gold.  Five  hundred  of  the 
Macedonian  guard  formed  a  half  moon  in  front;  five  hundred  of  the  Per- 
sian guard,  in  purple  silk,  their  lances  tipped  with  golden  pomegranates, 
completed  the  circle  in  rear.  And  a  thousand  archers  surrounded  he 
whole,  in  scarlet  and  flame-color,  with  blue  scarves.    All  this  inside  the 

^'There  was  only  one  thing  lacking:  the  sight  of  an  ambassador  of 
the  inited  States  in  a  .claw-hammer  coat  and  knee  breeches,  mentally 
comparing  the  wealth  of  Alexander  with  that  of  certain  American  cap- 
tains of  industry,  rubber  barons,  controllers  of  oil  and  stee!  and  coal 
and  gold  and  paper  for  printing  presses.  But  even  they  would  speak 
respectfully  of  Alexander^  whose  total  loot  has  been  estimated  ,t 
OOC.'  ' 


RURAL  ENTERPRISE 


Mwd  not  attend  the  conference,  oiw  m 

was  deeply  interested  in  the  opinion  ofJ 

mv  respected  colleague.  Prof.  Lucy  M. 
Salmon:  That  hired  girls  should  eat 
their  meals  at  the  family  table.  Would 
this  pleasing  intimacy  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  girls,  make  them  happier.  Increase 
the  respect  they  should  entertain  for  the 
master  and  the  mistress  and  the  pledges 
of  mutual  affection?  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment some  years  ago.  and  the  maid,  a 
quiet  but  heavy  feeder,  asked  permis- 
sion to  eat  alone  In  the  kitchen  and  gave 
S5s  absurd  reason  :  "Mr  Johnson  eats 
too  quick  for  me.  Mum,  and  he  makes 

^^rhai's  you  know.   I  was  raised 
lh  the  country.   No  one  was  "reared 
hero  when  I  was  a  boy.  A  horse  reared 
on  its  bind  legs,   but  horses  and  men 
and   women    were   raised.    I"  «w  m*. 
lorlty  of1  the  village  houses  the  cook- 
ng  and  the  chamber  work    the  scrub- 
bing and  tho  dusting  were  done  by  the 
wl.e  and   her  daughters,   the  "women 
folks-  of  the  house.  When  there  were 
Usltors-and  In  those  generous  and  hos- 
pitable days  a  visit  for  a  month  was 
cot  unusual   and   an   Invitation  for  _a 
week's   end   would   have   been  thought 
stingy     If    not    insulting-a  neighbors 
daughter   would   assist   and   was  of- 
ten a  comely  lass.  The  women  «  ho  thus 
worked   at    home   were   as  a   rule  re- 
fined even  according  to  present  stand- 
ards   which  are  often  false.  They  had 
been  to  "finishing  schools.-  They  read 
a    little    French.    Some    sang    airs  by 
Donizetti,   or  English  songs  as  -Love 
Not.  Ye  Hapless  Sons  of  Clay  :  others 
played    piano    pieces    by    Wol  lenhaupt 
and     Wallace.     or     "The  Wreckers 
Daughter  Quickstep."  or  Gen.  Perstfer  F. 
Smith's  march.  They  were  expert  with 
the  needle:  they  were  cunning  In  fancy 
work    They  were  acquainted  with  the 
poems  of  Bryant.  Longfellow  and  Mrs. 
Sigourney     and    they    knew    that  Mr. 
Emerson  'was  not  orthodox.   In  those 
days  there  was  the  democracy  that 
Tocqueville  described.  Yet  I  remember 
a  father  who  strongly  objected  to  sit- 
ting at  table  with  the  dressmaker.  It 
is  true  that  she  was  singularly,  patheti- 
cally   homely   and    breathed    hard  be- 
tween huge  mouthfuls. 


Painted  portraits  found  on  mum- 
mies last  winter  by  the  British  School 
of  Arcbaeok-tfy  in  Egypt  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  London.  One  of  their, 
Is  that  of  Hermione  Grammatike.  the 
earliest  known  portrait  of  a  woman 
professor.  It  is  thought  that  she 
probable  lectured  at  Arsinoe.  The 
pafl  Mall  Gazette  adds  with  uncon- 
Bclous  humor:  "Found  with  her  was 
a  man  mummy,  whose  admirable  por- 
trait wears  a  most  agonized  expres- 
sion." 


Hr    Garretson,  the-  grocer  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  wrote  a  letter 
statin-  that  he  did  not  give  commissions  or  presents  to  servants  of  cot- 
liaers  for  the  sake  of  influencing  trade,  expressed  himself  in  a  manly 
Jay  and  was  wholly  right  in  putting  the  blame  for  this  sort  of  robbery 
L  the  apathetic  or  wasteful  master  or  mistress  of  the  household.    It  is  a 
Z2on    it,  to  hear  complaints  from  the  owners  of  summer  cottages 
wh  ch  are  in  some  cases  palaces,  that  they  are  swindled  systema ttcallj  by  I 
toe  country  iorekeeperB  wandering  meat  man.  by  all  in  fact  that  drive 
Iti  t  in  caVts.    When  a  housekeeper  or  butler  is  in  charge  there  ,s  often 
con  slon  with  the  native  dealers,  or  the  cook  is  paid  to  shut  her  e>es 
w    n  the  meat  is  weighed.    But  there  are  as  many  honest  dealers  m 
Tm  HI  towns  a,  in  large  ones,  and  there  are  servants  above  reproach  who 

!  ,1™  toLcate  between  the  just,  and  the  unjust.  It  is  not 
f  r  -in.  in  these  davs  of  business  activity  that  villagers  as  well  as  citi- 
ST5£?S  e  rich  c  uackly.  As  Mr.  Garretson  says,  the  chief  trouble 
T  in    i  V  indifference  of  the  master  or  the  mistress-general ly  the  mis- 

re"  U  heTdesia-e  to  play  the  grande  dame  forgets  the  precise 
location  of  her  kitchen  and  does  not  known  the  name  of  her  cook 


On  a 


and  moreover  (a  fact  of  great  edu- 
cational importance  for  our  young 
people),  how  restful  it  is  to  the  eye 
after  the  monotony  and  flicker  of 
black  and  white."    Hence  the  attrac 


young  and  old 
I  star  rages. 


even  when  the  dog 


will  produce  Her  husbands  play. 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande."  in  Boston 
little  Tosti  Russell  will  take  the  part 
of  Yniolcl.  who  is  boosted  by  Golaud 
up  to  the  tower  window  to  report 


Th»  decay  of  the  whaling  Industry 
ls  „ftcn  mourned.    The  decay  of  the  ™  pie  in  tne  window  for   raUhfuUy  the  lovers  P"gre». 

whale    is    welcomed    by    remaining  —    — 

whalers,  as  when  they  brought  a 
lump  of  ambergris  worth  $150,000  to  a 
Pacific  port  a  few  days  ago. 


Tosti 


IS 


Col.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband. 
w*o  brave,!  danger  when  he  con- 
ducted the  British  mission  to  Thibet 
In  1904.  was  recently  run  down  and 
seriously  Injured  by  a  motor-car  near 
8pa.    Peace  has  its  tragedies. 


Respect  for  the  dead  is  not  con- 
finorl  to  China  and  Japan.  A  Vien- 
nese woman  has  been  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  lor  three  months  for 
-casting  aspersions"  on  Maria 
Theresa 


Americans  thinking  of  travelling  in 
Hungary  should  take  notice.  The 
president  of  a  local  guild  of  attorneys 
in  a  small  town  attended  a  ball  In  a 
light  blue  summer  suit  with  tan 
boots,  russet  boots,  "brown  boots, 
as  the  English  prefer.  The  suit  was 
accepted,  but  the  boots  provoked 
manv  challenges  to  the  field  of  honor. 


'•Radishes  contain  little  else  than 
water,  woody  fibre,  and  acrid  mat- 
Please   pass  them 


thL 


Yes,  yes. 
way. 


There    arc    loud    cries    of  protest 
against    the    new    English  postag- 
stamps   bearing   the  head   of  King 
George.   Royal  Englishmen  speak  o, 
the    "disgraceful  misrepresentation." 
"public  scandal."   "hideous  outrage  - 
One   letter   writer   insists   that  "the 
head  presents  the  ghostly  appearance 
of  having  been  guillotined  off,  and 
that  reason  alone  should  justify  the, 
stamp  being  called  in."     Meanwhile  J 
many  amiable  maniacs  smile  and  add 
the  stamps  to  their  collection. 


:  "It  is  extraordinary  what  sense  of 
exhilaration  there  is  in  seeing  color. 


A  middle-aged  Bostonian.  who  has 
recently    contracted   the  automobile 
habit,  writes  to  me:  "I  went  Satur- 
dav  to  Portsmouth.  70  miles;  Sunday 
to  Vraw ford's.  121  miles:  Mondav  to 
Hanover.  N.  H..  91  miles:  and  Tues-, 
dav   to  Boston.  160  miles,  each  suc-i 
ceeding  day  being  hotter  than  the, 
dav   before,  and   I  know  something; 
about    the    distribution    of    this  hoi 
wave     The  night  before  the  Fourth 
1  experienced  an  old-fashioned  "rube- 
Fourth    in    the   seat    of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  all  memories  of  Annis- 
quam  have  been  forever  effaced  from 
mv  memory.    With  that  by  way  of 
overture  I  made  a  160-mile  run  home 
on  the  hottest  day  in  many  years, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  110  In 
White  River  Junction  and  in  Kcene 
Automobiling  is  about  as  much  sport 
as  being  a  missionary  in  the  tropics 
combining  as  it  does  physical  dis- 
comfort  with    the  greatest  poss.ble 
peril  to  the  person." 

A    letter    from    Paris   informs  me 
that   when  Mme.  Georgette  Leblancj 


has  already  taken  boys'  parts  in  per- 
formances of  Maeterlinck's  plays  in 
France.     Mr.    Henry    Russell's  two 
sons  are   artistically   inclined.  The 
older  one  last  season  had  a  toy  opera 
house,     superintended  performances 
and  published  typewritten  reviews  o£ 
them  and  led  an  orchestra  of  chil- 
dren.    The  younger  son  studied  the 
violoncello  at  the  New  England  Con-  j 
servatory  of  Music  and  showed  talent 
Mr.  Russell  once  said  of  this  boy:  "I 
don't  expect  him  to  be  a  great  vir-| 
tuoso,  hut  he  will  play  well  enough, 
I  hope,  to  join  a  first-class  orchestra, 
so  that  he  will  be  sure  of  a  living." 


I  have  seen  a  pleasing  In-  j 
stance  of  master,  mistress, 
Tuscan  servants  »and    guests  aill 
Farm  happy  together  at  dinner.  | 
This  was  on  a  Tuscan  wine  farm  afewj 
miles  from  Florence.    The  male  work-j 
men  were  at  ease,  never  awkward,  nev- 
er fresh.    When  the  conversation  in-, 
terested  them,  they  took  part  in  it  and  j 
talked  sensibly   and  to  the  point.  It 
was  a  patriarchal  sight.    All  the  Ital- 
ians there  were  honest,  simple  men  and 
women.    The  prosperity  of  the  master 
was  the  prosperity  of  them  all.  There 
was  no   thought  or  suspicion  of  clas. 
distinction.    The  Tuscan  workmen  were 
courteous  with  the  courtesy  that  can- 
not be  taught.    The  Americans  at  the] 
table  at  once  felt  their  inferiority  hi 
this    reject      I    well    remember  tn<l 
scene    for  I  ate  immoderately  of  beam 
cooked  in  oil  and  drank  wine  I*rb«| 
too   freely,   remembering  certain  ode.l 
of  Horace  and  wishing  to  live  for  one 
°n  a  classical  atmosphere.    Taking  col 
on  the  way  home.  I  was 
for  some  weeks.    Pardon  me  for  allud 

I  to  physical  weaknesses,  although 
they  may  be  human.  I 

On  this  farm  was  true  democracy, 
remember  other  instances  especially^ 
Munich  beer  halls,  which  in  the  eighUe 
were  not  the  sumptuous  buildings  vL 
ited  today.    There  I  have  seen ^istc 
crattc  dames,   beauties  of  high  rani , 
elbow     to   elbow   on  rude   and  dirt, 
benches  with  workmen  from  the  SU*« 
all  in  the  democratic  and  g  lorious fe  j 
lowship  of  beer  with  now  and  then 
radish  with  bread. 


Is  Prof. 

Salmon's  Plan 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from 
its  valued  contribu- 
tor, Mr.  Herkimer 
(Earnest  Student  of 


Prof.  Lucy 
M.  Salmon's 
Plan 

Johnson,  E.  S.  S. 
Sociology) . 

The  Editor  ot  The  Herald  : 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  unable  to 
attendee  sociological  conference  at  Sag- 
amore Beach,  although  I  had  been  In- 
vited in  most  flattering  terms  to  deliver 
an  address.  I  thought  tt  my  duty  to  re- 
main at  home,  for  I  cannot  depend  on 
Mrs.  Johnson  or  the  maid  of  all  work 
to  water  the  bed  of  chives  regularly,  and 
chives  are  constantly  crying  for  moist- 
ure, i  -         -        ■ ■ '  i—f* 


Pained  as  I  am  1t 
differ     from  "Pro 
Lucy  M.  Salmon  M 
Feasible?      opinion,  I  am  eorj 
pelled  to  pronounce  her  plan  for  ssta 
llshing   a  perfect    and    lovely  unde 
standing  between  the  domestic  serva 
and  the  family  Impracticable.    I  do  r 
think  any  fairly  Intelligent  cook,  ma 
of  all  work,  laundress,  chamber  ma 
parlor  maid,  butler,  second  inside  W 
hoots,  ladles'  maid,  could  long  end.  \ 
the  forced  intimacy.    The  conversa- 
would  bore  a  servant  beyond  enduran 
The  table  man  or  maid  would  seW 
any  opportunity  to  bring  . n  a 
and  would  be  unusually  lon^  >n 
ing  it.    It  has  been  said  by  pngw 
students   of  serving  me «  and  -er 
women  that  a  cook  9e'd°mol^torv  I 
tlte    Do  you  remember  the  old  su«  . 
the  restaurant?    A  stranger  wentj 
one  and  asked  the  waiter  .      Is  , 
good    restaurant?       ,BtLSr1,..    »o    1 3 
••Where's    the    Pr°Pr.iet"rn,s.s  loint  ' 
cone  across  the  way.  to  Jones  s  low 
gc?hte  dinner."    Or  would  the .cook 
Toy  her  meals  with  the  family?  ««  , 
e/were     not     feeling  J^V 
breakfast    or    Miss    Anne    Mana  , 
faint-stomachod   at   dinner    »» «  e 
the  cook  f.-l  herself  >'*'"[f"^Cx  > 
of  the  ..-assuring  words  of  those  a^  ^  , 
:o  pleas,    iier  in  every  vy/  •  „ | 


rsatiqh?  I  do  not  speak  of  any 
bio  educational  advantage.  Let  us 
be  fllpppant  in   treating  this  im- 

ant  subject, 
t  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  servants 

re  to  eat  with  the  family  they  would 
iste  the  respect  which  otherwise  they 
light  hold.  Mr.  BoliVar,  the  master, 
ht  be  on  his  good  behavior  for  a  day 
t  two,  but  before  the  end  of  the  week 
b  would  go  back  to  his  old  ways  and 
kg  his  much  enduring  spouse  from 
jup  to  finger  bowl.  Young  Bolivar, 
fter  the  restraint  of  a  day,  would  ie- 
ime  his  shocking  table  manners.  Or. 
r.  Slingerton,  who  prides  himself  cn 
s  fatal  eye  for  .  beauty,  would  h»V? 
le  coquetttish  chamber  mail  to  the 
loicest  slice  and  save  for  her  the  wish- 
Ine  with  facetious  remarks  in  a  low 
id  tender  voice.  Or  the  cook,  the 
itural  foe  of  any  brisk  housewife, 
k>uld  be  led  to  take  the  side  of  poor 
r.  Greening  and  say  to  one  of  her 
sociates:  "I  wonder  how  he  ever 
ands  the  old  woman's  yap." 
Nor  would  the  situation  be  bettered 
the  head  of  the  household  were  to 
itad  at  dinner  from  some  improving 
Ijok  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as 
(•an  Swift's  "Rules  That  Concern  Ali 
jrvants  in  General"  and  "Directions 
1  Servants." 


"My  Life,"  by  Richard  Wagner,  in  an  authorized  translation  from 
the  original  German,  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York,  in 
two  large  and  handsome  volumes  of  911  pages.  There  are  two  portraits 
of  Wagner,  a  reproduction  of  the  one  of  Kietz  in  1842,  and  one  from  the 
portrait  by  Lenbach  about  1872.  There  is  a  well  prepared  index. 

Wagner  himself  wrote  a  prefatory  note  to  his  autobiography.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  note  that  he  dictated  his  memoirs  to  his  second  wife, 
Cosima,  who  wished  to  know  the  story  of  his  life.  He  and  Cosima  also 
wished  that  these  details  should  be  accessible  to  their  family  and  "sincere 
and  trusted  friends."  In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  destruction  of 
the  manuscript,  a  few  copies  were  printed  at  Wagner's  expense.  "As  the 
value  of  this  autobiography  consists  in  its  unadorned  veracity,  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  is  its  only  justification,  therefore  my  statements 
had  to  be  accompanied  by  precise  names  and  dates;  hence  there  could  be 
no  question  of  their  publication  until  some  time  after  my  death,  should 
interest  in  them  still  survive  in  our  descendants,  and  on  that  point  I  in- 
tend leaving  directions  in  my  will.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  re- 
fuse certain  intimate  friends  a  sight  of  these  papers  now,  it  is  that,  rely- 
ing on  their  genuine  interest  in  the  contents,  we  are  confident  that  they 
will  not  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  any  who  do  not  share  their  feelings  in 
the  matter." 


"I  am  much  move 
in  agreement  with 
tfiss  Adelene  Mof- 
at  who  wishes  "the 


,  Scheme 
for  Promoting 
Friendships 

Imes  of  the  well-to-do  to  be  thrown 
( ?n  to  students  so  that  the  latter  will 
r  et  the  feminine  members  of  the  fam- 
il"  What  she  says  is  true,  too  true: 
"he  students  who  come  to  our  large 
lititutions  find  themselves  isolated  so- 

c  ily.  Some  of  the  best  Boston  homes 
cse  their  doors  to  them  unless  these 
s  dents  happen  to  be-  of  'blue  blood' 
fi lilies  and  have  pocket  books  well 
hid."  Righto! 

iss  Moffat  argues  that  students  and 
01er  young  men  feeling  lonely,  are  1m- 
P'  ed  to  make  undesirable  acquaint- 
V\es.  often  without  introduction,  on  the 
3ldy  side  of  Quisby  street.  Not  only 
tl  young  men,  but  the  best  Boston 
hues  should  welcome  new  friendships 
ttjfc  might  lead  to  happy  marriages. 
W|en  I  was  collecting  material  some 
«rs  ago  for  the  chapters  on  boarding- 
icses.  which  will  not  be  the  least  en- 
eaining  portion  of  my  colossal  work 
>d  only  by  subscription),  I  noted  pla- 
?als  In  basement  windows  of  the  South 
Hit  "Turkey  and  Ice  Cream  on  Sun- 

•  hy  should  not  the  hospitably  in- 
cited in  Commonwealth  avenue  (both 
ks).  Beacon  street  (water  side  and 
a*  side),  Marlboro  street,  Bay  State 
ol  and  sections  of  streets  In  the 
*|t  end,  display  a  placard  either  In 
indow  or  on  the  front  door,  as 
high  there  were  a  call  for  express 
eiice  or  Ice?  "Young  men  welcome 
•elv-een  4:30  P.  M.  and  6:30  P.  M." 
>-cld  be  a  general  invitation  of  the 
r.:-net  order.  The  specific  attrac- 
lo«  might  be  listed,  as  "Debussy's 
mlo  at  5  P.  M.,"  "Readings  from  the 
riji  Dramatists,"  "Augusta  Roarer 
rl\  recite  'Hlppolytus',"  "We  have 
himings  guests  from  Poughkeep- 
lej  Young  men  would  surely  appre- 
laf  the  invitations,  and  the  hostess 
Qip  look  the  strangers  over  and  by 
plicate  process  of  elimination  add 
uJr  "social  list"  the  names  of  those 
ht-ht  worthy  of  more  intimate  ac- 
uintance.  If  Mrs.  Brown  should 
oi  be  wholly  pleased  with  the  ap- 
e?ance  of  young  Jorktns,  or  If  Jor- 
ir  should  show  amazement  at  the 
otid  of  music  by  Claude  Achille  De- 
us  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughter 
>i;  t  find  Jorkins  wholly  admirable 
nddeslrable,  and  he  in  turn  might 
e  iraptured  hearing  the  passionate  I 
nsj  Roarer  spouting  the  tragedy  of  I 
utoldes.  I 
I  tie  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 1 
oi  until  next  fall.  Yet  some  of  our 
'ie  people"  are  still  in  town,  and 
is  are  always  young  men  who  are 
mfcr.  A  placard  reading  "Cool  seats 
n  kir  stoop  from  8  P.  M.  till  li  p 
"night  attract  them  and  incldent- 
lygive  pleasure  to  the  daughters 
iv  ng  their  friends  in  seaside  cot- 
HERKIMER  JOHNSON, 
uly  6. 


A  note  by  the  translator,  or  the  trans- 
lators—for  It  is  probable  that  more  than 
one  accomplished  the  task — or  by  the 
publishers,  which  would  give  a  little 
more  information,  would  not  have  been 
superfluous.  For  example:  It  has  been 
said  that  only  three  copies  existed;  one 
presented  to  Ludwig  I.,  one  to  Liszt  and 
one  kept  by  Wagner.  The  statement 
was  erroneous.  The  publishers  of  the 
translation  say  in  an  advertisement  that 
12  copies  were  printed.  "Of  these  12 
copies,  eight  were  entrusted  to  Frau 
Cosima  Wagner,  and  four  copies  were 
distributed  among  the  author's  nearest 
and  dearest  friends.  The  greatest  care 
was  exercised  in  the  event  of  the  death 
[  of  any  of  these  five  people  that  the 
closely  guarded  memoirs  should  be 
turned  over  to  one  of  the  survivors." 
But  the  history  of  this  autobiography 
was  made  public  when  Mrs.  Burrell, 
now  dead,  published  an  instalment  of  a 
life  of  Wagner  about  six  years  ago.  She 
examined  Into  the  matter  and  showed  by 
the  letters  of  Wagner  to  the  printer  that 
at  least  18  copies  were  distributed.  She 
herself  owned  a  copy. 

Furthermore  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  Wagner  and  some  of  the  pages 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  world 
through  the  publication  of  Wagner's 
pamphlets  or  articles  contributed  to  pe- 
riodicals by  the  composer  or  his  inti- 
mate friend-s. 

The  autobiography  ends  with  King 
Ludwig' s  invitation  to  Wagner,  sent  to 
the  perplexed  and  discouraged  musician 
in  1864.  It  therefore  covers  51  years  of 
his  life.  Wagner  died  in  1883.  The  auto- 
biography is  now  published  28  years 
after  his  death. 


4 

Obtit,  Ji 


The  translation  is 
n     .  on  the  whole  well 

Excellent        made   There  .g  an 

Translation  absence  of  German 
Idioms  and  characteristic  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  reader  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
volumes  are  a  translation  from  a  for- 
eign language.  There  are  a  few  errors 
in  proof  reading,  but  they  are  very  few. 
One  or  two  are  evidently  typographical, 
and  are  almost  unconsciously  corrected 
by  the  reader.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  errors  were  due  to  Wagner  or  his 
amanuensis;  thus  Metternich  is  once 
spelled  with  one  "t";  "Mac  Farrine" 
should  be  Macfarren.  The  secretary  of 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  was 
Hogarth,  not  "Howard."  "Sir  John 
Smart"  should  be  Sir  George  Smart. 
Mistakes  of  this  nature  in  the  original 
are  faithfully  reproduced.  There  are  a 
few  errors  in  translation.  Thus  there  [s 
mention  of  a  "Boesend.rff"  piano;  the 
name  of  the  Viennese  piano  manufac- 
turer was  Boesendorfer.  Wagner,  re- 
ferring to  a  conversation  with  Mendels- 
sohn in  Berlin,  after  he  had  heard  the 
music  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
for  the  first  time,  mentioned  the  actor 
Gern,  who  played  the  part  of  "Zettel." 
In  English  this  should  surely  be  Bottom, 
the  lucky  Bottom  whom  Maginn  con- 
trasted in  a  brilliantly  paradoxical  essay 
with  Romeo,  the  unlucky. 

The  slips  of  this  nature  are  few  and 
the  translation  for  the  most  part  is 
fluent,  accurate  and  fortunate  in  the 
reproduction  of  forcible  German  phrases 
in  equally  forcible  English,  where  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  is  observed 
The  reader  might  often  say  to  nimself 
that  Wagner  wrote  this  autobiography 
in  English. 


did  not  abandon  his  children  to  the 
mercies  of  a  foundling  asylum,  and  had 
not  so  many  children  as  he  named.  Is 
every  word  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  be 
accepted  without  question?  The  un- 
blushing Casanova  bears  well  the  closest 
scrutiny:  witness  the  researches  of  Tage 
E.  Bull,  F.  W.  Barthold,  Armand  Bas- 
chet,  Alessandro  d'Ancona  and  the  evi- 
dence exposed  in  Edouard  Maynial's 
"Casanova  et  son  Temps";  yet  neither 
the  edition  of  Rosez  nor  that  of  Gamier 
can  be  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
those  who  know  that  the  original  manu- 
script, taken  to  Brockhaus  of  Leipsic 
in  1820  by  Carlo  Angiolini,  has  not  yet 
been  published  textually.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  amazingly  frank  in  the 
exposure  of  his  weaknesses,  but  did  he 
relate  all  his  peccadillos? 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man 
that,  writing  his  life,  he  will  deal  justly 
with  his  enemies  and  tell  baldly  and 
boldly  of  his  own  failures,  faults,  sins, 
crimes.  He  may  wish  to  spare  others; 
|  he  seldom  refrains  from  sparing  him- 
self. He  conceals  this;  he  colors  that; 
he  refrains,  hints,  ignores,  forgets! 
states  a  wish  as  a  fact. 

Wagner     wrote     his  autobiography 
when  vhe   was   still   sore    because  his 
genius  had  not  at  once  been  recognized. 
He  had  not  forgiven  tha  success  ofi 
others.    He  believed  that  the  world  at/ 
large   was   against   him  and  had   long  I 
labored    for   his    destruction.     Was    it  ! 
■  possible  for  him   to   describe   his  life 
(and  trials  with  an  unprejudiced  mind? 
[And  dictating  to  his  second  wife  was 
it   possible  for  him   to  judge  fairly  of 
his  first  wife,  Minna,  whom  he  deserted, 
or  tell  the  whole  truth  of  his  relations 
with  Jessie  Laussot  and  Mathilde  Wes- 
endonck?     Compare     for     a  monvent 
Wagner's  account  of  his  Intimacy  with 
Mme.  Wessendonck  with  the  letters  and 
the  journal  which  were  published  not 
long  ago. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Wagner,  as  an 
autobiographist,  that  so  many  of  his 
letters  were  published  after  the  auto- 
biography was  dictated  and  before  it 
was  given  to  the  public. 


For  this  auto- 
biography will 
be  read  as  a  sin- 
gular    and  fas- 


ItS 


Wagner  spoke  con- 

"Unadorned  fidently  in  his  short 

_-,  preface   of  the  "un- 

Veracity" 

,adorned  veracity"  of 
these  raemoirs|  If  i#  possible  for  any 
man  of  strong  or  weak  character  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  recounting  the 
story  of  his  life? 

Did  Herbert  of  Cherbury  when  heat- 
ed by  exercise  really  send  forth  so 
sweet  and  agreeable  savor,  like  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  that  bystanders  drew 
near  to  him  foo  full  enjoyment  We  all 
Know  that  Roseau  confessed  many 
things  that  weVe  not  so.  He  was  a 
charming  liar  when  it  was  for  his  in- 
terest or  glory.  It  was  only  recently 
"fated  by  an  investigator  that  Roseau 


A  Strange 
Revelation 
of  Character 

cinating  revelation  of  an  extraordin- 
ary character.  It  contributes  little 
to  the  facts  in  his  life,  and  will  never 
be  regarded  as  authoritative  even  in 
the  matter  of  dates.  Whether  this 
revelation  will  be  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Wagner;  whether  he 
will  not  appear  to  many  unprejudiced 
as  one  of  the  despicable  men  who 
have  won  fame  through  the  work- 
ings of  indisputable  genius;  this  is 
irrelevant  in  judging  of  the  book  It- 
self, which  is  especially  engrossing 
by  reason  of  the  colossal  egoism 
,  shown  in  Wagner's  own  account  of 
|  his  attitude  toward  men  and  women 
and  his  treatment  of  them.  It  seems 
incrediblo  that  anyone  would  be  will- 
ing thus  to  expose  himself.' 

The  autobiography  is  fascinating 
in  other  ways:  in  the  description  of 
adventures  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
the  portraiture  of  theatre  life,  in  the 
account  of  the  revolutionary  days  In 
Dresden  and  the  production  of 
"Tannhaeuser"  in  Paris,  In  the  sharp 
and  bitter  characterization  of  men 
at  court  and  In  musical  or  political 
life.  The  descriptions  are  vivid, 
realistic.  They  are  occasionally  de- 
lightful, as  when  Wagner  tells  of  his 
poverty-stricken  companions  in  Paris, 
of  the  dogs  he  loved  so  dearly,  of  his 
boyhood  days. 

The  book  is  by  no  means,  then,  a 
storehouse  of  facts.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning Wagner  says  that  his  moth- 
er's maiden  name  was  Bertz,  al- 1 
though  she,  who  "always  spoke  with 
some  embarrassment'1  about  it,  "inti- 
mated that  it  was  'Perthes'."  Mrs. 
Burrell  found  out  from  the  registers, 
which  were  probably  accessible  to 
Wagner,  that  his  mother's  name  was 
Paetz. 

In  its  carelessness  with  regard  to 
dates,  facts,  and  letters  of  a  contra- 
dicting nature,  and  in  its  bitterness 
toward  unappreciative  contempor- 
aries  of   the   writer,    this  autobiog- 
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raphy  might  well  be  likened  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  though 
Berlioz  was  a  far  nobler  and  more 
heroic  human  being.  The  two  were 
great  and  illustrious  romanticists. 
Their  autobiographies  are  among 
their  most  romantic  works. 


I  do  not  purpose  to  go 


Under 

Cosima's  !hrougrh  Wa^er's  Auto- 
biography  chapter  by 
Eye  chapter.  It  should  be 
read  by  all,  and  it  will  perhaps  appeal 
more  strongly  to  those  who  are  not  in-, 
terested  in  music  than  to  those  who  are; 
for  the  former  will  be  entertained  with- 
out a  loss  of  illusions.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  personal  character  of  the  artist 

should  not  necessarily  be  weighed  la 
consideration  of  the  art  work  produced 
by  him,  many  pages  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy will  shock  passionate  admirers  of 
Wagner's  music  who  have  fancied  him 
battling  bravely  for  his  theories  and 
principles  without  friends  and  assistance 
until  the  King  of  Bavaria  came  to  his 
rescue.  Wagner  had  a  genius  for  per- 
suading men  and  women  to  lend  him 
money.  He  expected  pecuniary  aid  as 
his  right.  He  was  sullen  when  the  loan 
did  not  come  up  to  his  expectation  He 
also  had  a  genius  for  ingratitude. 

The  Autobiography  should  be  read  as 
a  whole.  Quotations,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  quote  from  every  other 
page,  will  serve  only  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite. In  a  world  where  there  would  be 
time  to  read  one  book  thoroughly  and 
for  successive  months,  an  edition  of  the 
Autobiography  with  letters  of  Wagner 
or  by  his  friends  serving  to  support  or 
contradict  statements  in  the  text,  with 
foot  notes  discussing  the  truth  of  many 
assertions,  would  be  invaluable,  but  the 
book  would  then  be  in  many  volumes. 
Wagner  has  little  to  say  about  the  sun- 
dering of  his  relations  with  Mme.  Wesen- 
donck,  and  he  characteristically  blames 
his  wife  Minna  for  the  "misunderstand- 
ing." Dictating  to  Cosima,  he  wrote 
prudently,  but  in  the  complete  edition 
the  volume  of  the  Wagner- Wesendonck 
correspondence  and  the  journal  kept  by 
Richard  for  Mathilde  should  immedi- 
ately follow  Wagner's  meagre,  vague 
and  timid  account. 

Let  us,  then,  look  only  at  incidents 
and  events  in  Wagner's  life  that  have 
been  widely  discussed:  his  early  years, 
his  sojourns  in  Paris,  the  Dresden  af- 
fair that  led  to  his  exile,  his  relations 
with  Minna,  Jessie  and  cosima.  Let  us 
also  see  what  he  thought  about  con- 
temporary musicians. 


Geyer 
or 


Was    Richard  Wag- 
ner the  son  of  his  fa- 
ther, Friedrich,  a  clerk 
Wagner?  in  the  police  service? 
I    Only  a   few  days  ago   the  Evening! 
Sun  of  New  York  published  a  singular 
letter,  in  which  the  contributor'  wrote  { 
positively  and  with  an  arrogance  wor- 1 
I  thy  of  Wagner  himself: 

"You  may  find  men  in  New  York  who) 
!  have  heard  Wagner  himself  say  that  I 
j  his  father  was  Geyer.    But  he  never 
|  knew  him,  he  said.    Geyer  was  an  ac- 
|  tor  in  a^  theatre  in  Leipsic,  together 

with  Wagner's  mother.  Fraeulein  Jach- 
mann.  They  were  never  married.  Wnen 
Fraeulein  Jachmann  married  Police 
Actuary  Wagner,  he  adopted  Richard; 
so  he  changed  his  name  to  Richard 
Wagner.  Many  illegitimate  children 
used,  formerly  at  least,  to  take  the 
name  of  their  father,  although  their 
legal  name  would  have  been  that  of ; 
the  mother.  I  have  known  several  such  | 
men.  So  Richard  Wagner's  legal  name 
would  have  been  not  Richard  Geyer, 
but  Richard  Jachmann;  if  not,  per- 
haps in  his  time,  children  adopted  gen- 
erally the  father's  name.  Anyhow,  his 
father  was  Geyer,  not  Wagner." 

It  has  often  been  whispered,  and  some- 
times shouted,  that  Wagner  was  the  son 
of   Ludwig  Geyer.    Friedrich  Wagner, 
the  son  of  a  toll  colector,  had  studied 
law  before  he  took  a  clerical  position. 
His  son  Richard  was  born  May  22,  1813. 
The  father  died  in  October  of  that  year. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  drama.  I 
now  quote  from  the  Autobiography.  "He 
is  said  to  have  been  not  altogether  free 
from  a  gallant  interest  In  actresses.  My 
mother  used  to  complain  jokingly  that 
she  often   had   to  keep  lunch  waiting 
for  him  while  he  was  paying  court  to  a 
certain    famous    actress    of    the  day. 
*  •  *  His  great  fondness  for  the  thea- 
tre was  further  shown  by  his  choice  of 
the  actor,  Ludwig  Geyer.  as  one  of  his  ' 
intimate  friends.    Although  his  choice  1 
of  this  friend  was  no  doubt  mainly  due 
to  his  love  for  the  theatre,  he  at  the 
same  time  introduced  into  his  family 
the  noblest  of  benefactors;  for  this  mod- 
est artist,  prompted  by  a  warm  interest  | 
in  the  lot  of  his  friend's  large  family, 
so  unexpectedly  left  destitute,  devoted 
the    remainder   of   his   life    to  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate the  orphans.   Even  when  the  police 
official  was  spending  his  evenings  at  the  ' 
theatre,  the  worthy  actor  generally  filled 
his  place  in  the  family  circle,  and  it 
seems  had   frequently  to  appease  my 
mother,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  com- 
plained of  the  frivolity  of  her  husband. 
How  deeply  the  homeless  artist,  hard 
pressed  by  life  and  tossed  to  and  fro, 
longed  to  feel   himself  at  home  in  a 
sympathetic  family  circle,  was  proved 
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y  the  fact  that""*  year  .»fter  his  friend  s  | 
Mth  he  married  his  widow,  and  from 
hat  time  forward  became  a  most  lov- 
ntt  father  to  the  seven  children  that  had 
*tn  Wl  behind." 

Go\~r  wl*hed  to  adopt  Richard  alto- 
rethcr     "Accordingly,  when  I  was  sent 

0  my  first  school,  he  save  me  his  own 
iame    so  that  till  the  age  of  fourteen 

1  was  known  to  my  Dresden  schoolfel- 
ows  as  Richard  Geyer;  and  It  was  not , 
until  some  years  after  my  stepfathers 
death,  and  my  family's  return  to 
Lelpsic  the  home  of  my  own  kith  and 
kin  that  I  resumed  the  nnm\>  of  V.  ag- 
ner  ••  wagr.rr  describes  his  mother  as 
having  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an 
amiable  temper.  "So  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  it  was  merely  a  sense  of  duty 
towards  the  family  of  a  departed  com- 
rade that  afterwards  induced  the  ad- 
mirable Ludwig  Geyer  to  enter  into 
matrimony  with  her  when  she  was  no 
longer  voUthful.  but  rather  that  he  was 
Implied  to  that  step  by  a  sincere  and 
warm   regard   for  the  widow    of  his 

frlAnd  where  did  the  correspondent  of 
the  Evening  Sun  learn  that  Wagners 
mother  was  a  Miss  Jackmann? 

If   Wagner   had   really   thought  that 
Gever    was    his    father,    he  probably 
would    not   have   hesitated    to   say  so 
I  There  i«  today  a  European  pianist  and 
1  composer  of  great  reputation  who  bears 
the  name  of  a  man  highly  respected  In 
his    own   day    and    generation.  Inis 
I  pianist  in  his  younger  years  boasted  of 
the  "fact"  that  his  real  father  was  Carl 
Tausig     He  thus  thought  to  glorify  his 
mother  and  himself.     The  egotism .  of 
certain  artists  knows  no  bounds,  either 
of  conventionality  or  common  decency. 
I    The  Gever  legend  Is  used  by  those  who 
'resent     Wagner's     famous  Pamphlet 
I  against  Judaism  in  music.    The  ar^u- 
I  ment  is  as  follows:   Wagner  was  the 
son  of  Geyer;  Geyer  was  a  Jew;  there- 
fore when  Wagner  railed  against    Juda- j 
I  ism"  in  music,  he  attacked  scornfully  his  , 
!  own  artistic  theories  and  music  dramas. 
|  n  is  doubtful   whether  this  syllogism 
1  would  have  met  the  approval  of  Mill. 
Jevons,  Boole  or  any  other  stern  log- 
ician. 


Two  of  Wagner's  sis-] 
The  ters     were  musiCal.| 

Young  Clara  went  on  the  op-j 

Musician  eratic  stage  when  she 
was  16  and  this  premature  develop- 
ment was  injurious  to  her  voice  and 
detrimental  to  her  career.  Young  Wag- 
ner often  saw  Von  Weber  at  his  house; 
also  a  sinking  mast.r.  Mieksch.  and  a 
famous  Italian  male  soprano.  Sassaroli. 
who  disgusted  Richard  and  turned  him 
Tn  favor  of  German  opera,  although 
italic  w«  then  in  favor  at  the  court 
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in  Dresden.  "The  Italian  male  soprano, 
a  huge  pot-bellied  giant,  horrified  me 
with  his  high  effeminate  voice,  his 
astonishing  laughter.  In  spite  of  his 
boundless  good  nature  and  amiability, 
particularly  to  my  family.  I  took  an 
uncanny  dislike  to  him.  On  account  of 
this  dreadful  person,  the  sound  of  Ital- 
ian, either  spoken  or  sung,  seemed  to 
mv  ears  almost  diabolical;  and  when, 
in  consequence  of  my  P00*"  sister  s  mis- 
fortune.  I  heard  them  often  talking 
about  Italian  Intrigues  and  cabals.  I 
conceived  so  strong  a  dislike  tor  every- 


r.ianlioifir  the    outward    ugliness  an 

inward  emptiness  of  which  make  m 
marvel  to  this  day."  Even  then  h 
was  an  egoist.  He  tells  of  seekin 
Tlends  that  he  might  pour  out  his  i 
confidences;  of  his  disappointment 
when  they  had  nothing  to  tell  In  re- 
turn He  makes  this  significant  state- 
ment: "No  lasting  personal  bond  of 
friendship  ever  found  its  way  into  my 
life."  And  he  was  at  the  age  of  ro- 
mantic friendships  and  then  living  in 
a  romantic  period. 

He  left  St.  Nicholas's  school  in  dis- 
grace- read  proof  sheets  of  a  histori- 
cal work  and  thus  earned  some  money 
and  gained  Information;  mixed  in  the 
rows  in  Lelpsic  between  the  police 
and  the  students,  who  were  seized 
with  the  prevailing  revolutionary 
fever-  drank  toff  much;  entered  St. 
Thomas's  that  ho  might  be  one  of 
the  students;  was  engaged  to  fight  in 
duels,  which,  owing  to  most  unforseen 
circumstances,  never  came  off;  gam- 
bled furiously  and  at  last  with  his 
mother's  pension,  of  which  he  was  the 
trustee  but  fortunately  that  night  he 
won  largely,  so  that  he  could  pay  all 
his  debts.  He  did  not,  however,  neg- 
lect his  music,  and  his  overture  in  C 
played  In  public,  an  - 
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conceived  so  strong  a  dislike  for  every- 1  major  was  played  in  public,  an  ex- 
thlng  connected  with  this  nation  that  traordlnary  p;ece  in  which  he  wished 
even  in  much  later  years  I  used  to  feel  tQ  wr,te  for  the  strings  In  red  Ink. 
mv<=elf  carried  away  by  an  Impulse  of   thg  wood.wlnd  in  green  and  the  brass 


even  in  iuu*. -u  i**».^i  j  - — - 
myself  carried  away  by  an  Impu  se 
utter  detestation  and  abhorrence^  And 
yet.  how  much  Wagner  learned  from 
the  Italians,  especially  in  melodic 
structure  and  expression! 

Weber,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
Wagner  an  almost  superhuman  be  ng 
anfms  refined,  delicate,  and  intellec ual 
appearance  excited  his  eccstatic  admira- 
tion. When  the  boy  of  nine  years  wa 
introduced  to  him  and  Webvr  asked 
whether  he  expected  to  be  a  musician, 
the   mother   told  him 


the  wood-wind  In  green  and  the  brass 
in  black,  to  bring  out  a  mystic  mean- 
ing Dorn  conducted  it.  for  he  had  a 
well  developed  sense  of  humor,  and 
In  the  chief  theme  of  the  allegro 
there  was  a  constantly  recurring  fifth 
measure,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  theme  and  was  announced 
by  a  bang  on  the  kettla-drum  on  the 
second  beat.  The  audience  did  not 
hiss.  It  was  so  stupified  that  It  could 
not   even   leave   the   hall.  "Nothing. 


Wao-ner    ^'agner  slvcs  a  long  and 
6        minute  account  of  his  early 
as  a      years.     As    a   boy   he  was 
Boy  impressed  by  acrobats  tight- 
rope' walkers,   and   he   himself  tried 
his  luck  on  a  rope  with  a  balancing! 
pole  in  the  courtyard.    Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  once  said  that  there  was  the  I 
potentiality  of  a  rope  dance  in  every 
virtuoso.    The  boy  Wagner  was  afraid 
of  ghosts;  he  had  horrible  night  visions, 
and  the  spectres  in  "Der  Freischeutz" 
endeared  the  opera  to  him.   No  wonder 
that  the  tales  of  Hoffmann  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  him.  Uncle 
Adolph  with  his  tall,  pointed  felt  cap  | 
and   Jeannette   Thome,    the   queer  old 
maid    are  graphically   described   In  a 
few  'words.     Wagner's   mother  hardly 
ever  fondled  him  and  he  perhaps  missed 
"that  tender  sweetness  and  solicitude 
which  are  usually  associated  with  moth- 
erhood," but  she  was  proud  of  him  and 
as  a  boy  he  recognized  the  fact. 

As  a  youngster  he  composed  a  play 
for  puppets  and  haunted  the  stage  and 
the  dressing  rooms.  He  probably  did 
not  have  a  good  head  for  study,  and  he 
exerted  himself  only  when  the  task  was 
congenial ;  thus  he  was  like  many  other 
bovs  •  but  he  was  attracted  to  mythol- , 
ogy.  'legends,  the  history  of  Greece,  and 
he  wrote  verses. 

When  he  was  about  13  years  old  he 
began  to  learn  that  there  were  other 
women  in  the  world  besides  those  of  his  , 
farallv  and  middle-aged  matrons  and 
spinsters.  He  dictated  a  confession  that  I 
reminds  the  reader  of  Rousseau  and 
early  experiences  of  Stendhal.  A  pretty 
elrl  Amalle  Hoffman,  coming  into  the 
room  struck  him  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment' "On  other  occasions  I  recollect 
pretending  to  be  too  helplessly  sleepy  to 
move  so  that  I  might  be  carried  up  to 
i  bed  by  the  girls,  that  being,  as  they 
thought,  the  only  remedy  for  my  condi- 
tion And  I  repeated  this,  because  I 
1  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  their  atten- 


Richard  was  mad  over 
cheuetz."  she  had  not  seen  anything  In 
Wm  that  indicated  any  musical  talent 
Richard  was  never  weary  of  hearing 
the  overture  to  this  opera  and  he  tried 
to  pick  It  out  on  the  piano,  even  betore 
he  took  his  first  music  lessons  at  the 
age  of  twelve  from  one  Humann  a 
mediocre  teacher.  When  he  was  able 
to  get  through  the  overture  after  a 
fashfon.  Richard  felt  no  Inclination  for 
greater  technical  proficiency. 

'Don  Giovanni"  gave  him  at  first  no 
measure  The  music  seemed  frivolous 
T  n,*  but  the  introduction  of 
the  "Fidelio"  overture  in  E  major  fas- 
cinated him.  He  began  to  make  copies 
of  his  favorite  pieces.  Beethoven  s 
svmphony  in  A  major  made  an  in- 
describable effect  on  him,  as  did  litho- 
graphs of  the  composer.  In  dreams  he 
talked  with  him  and  Shakespeare.  The 
'•Requiem"  of  Mozart  changed  his  opin- 
ion concerning  that  composer,  and  soon 
the  second  finale  of  "Don  Giovann  in- 
spired Richard  to  Include  Mozart  in  his 

SPBy   thif'time.    writing   verses  with 
ease,  he  longed  to  set  music  to  them. 
He  bought  on  the  weekly  payment  plan 
Loeier's  treatise  of  thorough  bass.  He 
thus  ran  In  debt  and  began  the  financial 
difficulties    which    for    years  harassed 
him     He  took  lessons  in  harmony,  but 
secretly,  of  G.  Mueller  of  the  Lelpsic 
orchestra,  and  found  the  exercises  dry 
He  met  a  Hoffmann  character-for  Hon- 
mann's    tales    obsessed    him-a  second 
Johannes  Kreisler.  "a  tall,  exceedingly 
thin  man.  with  a  very  narrow  head  ana 
an  extraordinary  way  of  walking,  mov- 
ing and  speaking.      •    '    '    fe  were 
always  seen  going  about  together— I,  a 
lankv  bov  of  sixteen,  and  this  weird, 
shaky  flaxpole."    Flacks  heard  Wagner 
play  his  own  compositions  while  he  ate 
bread  and   cheese.     Flacks,   who  '  had 
fallen  into  the  toils  of  a  young  lady  of 
dubious   character,"    became    absurd  j 
jealous  of  the  boy,  and  the  friendship 

enBydthis  time  Wagner  had  composed  a 
'  piano  sonata,  begun  a  pastoral  play,  or- 
chestrated an  aria;  he  wrote  a  string 
ouartet  An  old  conductor,  Kuehnleln, 
influenced  him  strongly,  a  man  of  one 
book.  Goethe's  "Faust,"  who  worshipped 
Mozart  and  thought  poorly  of  Weber. 
He  looked  over  Richard's  compositions 
and  asked  by  the  boy's  brother-in-law 
what  he  thought  of  them,  answered 
auietly  '{There  is  not  a  single  good 
note."  Wagner  kept  on  copying  scores 
made  a  piano  arrangement  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony   took  a  few  violin  lessons. 


be  a  musician,  nQt   even   leave   the    hall.  •»oimns, 

that    although  noweVer.  equalled  the  pain  of  coming 

"Der    Freis-  {ace   to   tate   witn   the   man   at  the 

 .nvthlnir    In       -  ..      m^:~  U  „  A     ',,!,,.'.     i.  .i  tVa*?- 


door."  This  man  had  admitted  Wa_ 
ner  when  he  learned  that  he  was  the 


composer  of  the  overture.  "The 
strange  look  he  gave  me  haunted  me 
ever  afterward,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  I  avoided  the  pit  of  the 
Lelpsic  Theatre." 

At  last  Wagner  studied  with  a  well- 
trained  master.  Theodor  Weinitch  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Martini  at  Bologna 
Welnlich  promised  to  teach  him  if  ne 
would  not  compose  for  six  months,  and 
would  be  implicitly  obedient.  ^^eT 
tired  of  harmony  exercises  in  strict 
jtyle.  Welnlich  was  unwilling  to  gt\e 
him  further  instruction.  The  two  were 
reconciled  and  the  pupil  was  put  through 
a  thorough  course  in  fugue.  We. nich 
said  to  him.  after  eight  weeks  of  this 
work :  "Probably  you  will  never  write 
fugues  or  canons;  but  what  you  have 
mastered  is  independence;  you  can  now  I 
stand  alone  and  rely  upon  having  a  fine 
technic  at  your  fingers'  ends  if  you 
should  want  It." 

Thus  ended  Wagner's  student  davs. 
He  wrote  a  sonata,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, overtures,  a  symphony.  He  went 
to  Vienna,  .and  at  Brueun  nearly  died 
from  fear  of  the  cholera.  In  "v  lenna  he 
heart  Johann  Strauss'  band,  was  bored 
Sy  Gluck's  "iphigenia  in  Taurl* and 

:-sr«  : 

^etraSh^r^r^| 

ana  showed  his  characteristic  arro^nce. 
he  sketched  the  opera  'Die  Hocnzeit. 
in  1833   he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Henrich  Laube,  who  had  an  Inspiring 
Effect  on  him.    He  worked  on  his  opera 

'^n  waVi'n  1834  that  he  began  his  pub- 
liceaVeer  as  conductor  at  Magdeburg, 
'but  he  had  already  met  Minna  Planer, 
the  rctress,  who  became  his  wire. 


and   tidy  dress  completed  the  start- 
ling  effect  of  the  unexpected  enc?«n-| 
ter."    To  him  she  seemed  like  a  lairyj 

in  the  midst  of  this  dust  cloua  ui  | 
tKuy'and  vui,,r,ty."  She  differed | 
whol  y  frt  n  V  -ae  about  her  in  her 
unaff  c  .  c  soberness  and  dainty  mod- 
esty -  also  in  the  absence  of  al 
theatri.       pretence  and  stlltedness. 

When  ne   1  an  attack  of  erysipelas 

Minna  visits     htm  anC  nursed  him 
An  unpleasant    rash    femato p6  round 
his  mouth,   anu   he    ap  tog!     1  for 
showing  it  to  her.    Bhe  made  tight of 
It     "The   I   Inferred  she  woulJ  not 
<dve  me  a  kiss,  whereupon   she  at 
once  ^ave  me  p,  actlca, I  proof  that  she 
did  not  shrink  from  that  either.  This 
was  all  done  with  a  friendly  serenity 
and   composure   that    had  something 
almost  motherly  about  It,  and I  U.  was 
free  from  all  suggestion  of  frtvolltj 
or  of  heartiness."      At  that  time 
she  wa*  on  very  Intimate  terms  with 
fXn,      nobleman      and  fondly 
thought  she  was  to  wed  him.  At  the- 
atrical suppers,  champagne  an  punch 
did  not  induce  her  to  cast  aside the 
restraints   of   petty  c0,lvenftl°"dnl't/t;.. 
••She    never    lost    her  self-respect 
Later  Wner  was  almost  distracted 
by  the  thought  that  she  had  an  af- 
fair    with     Schwabe,     a  well-to-do 

trThereT-no  doubt  that  Wagner  was 
in  love  with  Minna,  but.  dictating  to 
Coslma  he  felt  obliged  to  be  analytical 
at  Minna's  expense.  And  therefore  any 
reader  today  may  know  from  Wagner, 
her  husband,  that  Minna,  who  attracted 
the  attention 'of  men  at  a  very  early  age 
was  seduced  when  she  was  barely  17 
years  oil;  that  the  girl  who  afterwards 
m-ed  with  her  as  a  younger  sister,  was 
^natural ^aughter that  as  actress 

SZ^ec  t^^eTthe  friendship  of 
direct"  manager,  favorite  members  of 
Z "company  and  influential 
of  the  theatre.  "She  had  in  this  waj 
created  for  herself  a  certain  peculiar 
coae  of  behavior,  that  on  the  one  hand 
nrompted  her  to  avoid  scandals,  but  on 
t^e  other  nand  found  excuses  even  for 
making  herself  conspicuous  as  long  as 
ThfheYself  knew.that  she  was  doing 

rthLTt  lS,    she   ha^d  nf  artistic 
feeling     neither   did    she   possess  an> 
talent   for  acting,   and  her  power  ol 
ipSng  was  due  entirely  to  her  charm- 

ing  appearance." 

;  Wagner  knew  all  this  before  he  mar- 
1  TZ  Minna.  He  came  across  letters  b 
Schwabe  that  were  enough  to  dispel  am 
imusTor T  that  he  might  still  have  enter 
:  tained.  Nor  could  he  forget  that  she  ha 


Minna 


tlon  under  these  circumstances  brought 
me  into  closer  and  more  gratifying  prox- 
imity with  them." 

A  journev  to  Prague  developed  his 
mind,  quickened  his  imagination.  Deeply 
religious,  vearnlng  "with  ecstatic  fervor 
to  hang  upon  the  cross  in  place  of  the 
Savious."  he  soon  lost  his  reverence  for 
re'dgious  observances.  At  last  his  condi- 
tion was  revealed  to  him  at  the  com- 
munion service.  "The  shudder  with 
I  which  I  received  the  bread  and  wine 
!  was  so  ineffaceably  stamped  on  my  mem- 
orv.  that  I  never  again  partook  of  the 
communion  lest   1    should   do  so  with 

("when  he  was  15  he  wrote  a  great 
tragedy,  "Deubald  und  Adelaide  The 
Plot  was  based  on  a  modification  of 
"Hamlet."  hut  the  poet  also  drew  on 
"Macbeth."  "King  Lear'  and  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen."  It  was  a  blood> 
terrible  tragedy,  with  vlsons  and 
ghosts  robbers,  rr.arderers  and  witches. 
The  here  ravin?  mad  at  the  end. 
Jtabbed  his  beloved,  and  then  finding 
lvnisel'  at  peace,  accepted  her  last  ca- 
restes  as  her  life  blood  streamed  over 
his  dying  body. 


..i.,rS  ^JL. 


The    pages    in  which 
Wagner    describes  his 
the  First   early  years  are  on  the 
Wife      whole    the  pleasantest 
nart    of    the    Autobiography.  They 
contain  information  that  was  known 
only   to  a  few;  they  show  in  many 
ways   the   development   of  Wagners 
mind,  and  the  child  as  the  father  of 
the    man;    they    are  comparatively 
free  from  the  bitterness  that  char- 
iacterlzes   the   greater  part 
1  work. 

Minna  Planer  Is  naturally  one  of 

shortcomings,     wrote.  ,  - 

these  very  circumstances,  the  pictuie 

t  fas 

lapses  from  moral  rectitude  (after  as 
protested  that  by  music. he  meant  com  ^s  before  — ,  is  that 
or'sta^  manewoShy  of  the  name  -Id  bring 

stirr^ed  hfrT  An  Italian  company  made    himself   to   re  ate  _t  hen .  en 

mirade   not  to°  EeVere" 


Wild  and 
Reckless 


His  family  allowed  him 
to  have  regular  harmony 
lessons    from    the  same 


refused  advantageous  offers  of  mtrr«« 
"in  order  to  give  way  to  the  Impetaosltj 
of  a  penniless  young  man.  whose  talent 
had  not  yet  been  put  to  any  real  test, 
and  t°  w  hom  she  had  nevert 
shown  sympathy  and  kindness.  It 
Seems  as  though  he  could  not  have  for- 
gotten this,  but  he  did.  and  n  thte«, 
snect  Minna  fared  no  worse  than  othei 
men  and  women  that  befriended  Rich- 

^o^'sS  were  M.n^a  and ,W«bjn 
married  than  he  began  to  trnd  fau 
with  her  economical  spirit.  He  was  a 
ways  extravagant-and  he  was  wME 
extravagant  with  money  that  had  bee- 
loaned  to  me.  He  demanded  luxur lou 
furniture  in  his  home  wherever  ,t  mlgh 
be.  Minna  suffered  on  account  of  he 
torlft  No  sooner  had  Wagner  dictate 
tf  cosima  the  account  of  the  weddm 
than  he  began  to  enumerate  m  a  coMI 
sneering  way  the  long  ^  °f  wife 
imperfections.  He  did  this  _  wttnoi 
bought  of  the  letters  that  he  had  wr 
ten    to    Minna   appearing   as  euoen 

^'"houMbe  remembered  that  Jjto 
was  a  devoted  wife  during  W  agner 
rarly  and  stormy  life.    Was  it  not  na 
urafthat  she  should  be  elated  when 
was  appointed  c^urt  conductor  at  Dre 
den?  Was  it  not  natural  that  she  sho« 
have  been  disappointed   when  he  K 
this  position  by  conduct  that  was  n 
heroi?  in  the  revolutionary  da>i 
ever  else  it  might  have  been?   ^  agr 
kept  Protesting  that  she  was  «n.y» 
thetic;  that  she  did  not.  could  «otund« 
stand   him,   and    by    "u«aersftha"?c  a 
meant  "appreciate."  It's  a  pathetic  * 
miserable   story,   one   that  should 
have  been  related  in  a  caddish  man. 
by  the  husband. 


Years  Mueller  who  had  pre- 
viously taught  him  in  secret,  and  there 
was  a  proposition  to  send  Richard  to 

Hummel  for  piano  lessons.  Richard  laP^s  irom  ™-  — j-v 
protested  that  by  music  he  meant  com- ,  well  as  before^marr^^;  ( 


Ins 
>  li- 
tter 

-fin 


lie 

of 


I  :- 


Schroeder-Devrient.  ^n^g^ 
suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  m> 
artistic  feelings  and  exercised  a  lecis 
Ive  influence  over  my  whole  life. 


When  Wagner  first  met  Minna,  she 
was  known  =as  the  prettiest  and  nic- 
est  girl   in    the   Magdeburg  Theatre 


l^e^^olelife^  .£m£ny  Playing  a  summer  engage- 

then  "at  the  zenith  of  her  artis.ic  i^iUChstaedt.  ^afner.„* 

>r    young,    beautiful,    ardent,    ar.d  »«n*  *  hls  meeting  her  at  the  door 

;e  like  I  have  never  seen  again  cn  ffrlabefodging  house.    He  wa.  struck 


was 
Career 
who 
the  stage." 

And  now,  Richard,  having  studied 
I  confusedly,  wholly  at  sea,  not  know- 
'ing   which   way    to   turn,  associated 
(with    queer   companions    and  indulged 
in  all  kinds  of  excesses.    'I  non  en- 
tered into  all  the  dissipations  of  raw 


of  a  lodging  house.  He ,  wa. ^struck 
hv  her  appearance  and  bearing. 
"Looking  very  charming  and  fresh 
the  voung  actress's  general  manner 
rd  mpements  were  certain 
majesty  and  grave  •» .  , 
lent  an  agreeable  and  cat  ■ 


atr 


The  Case  n  ,s  not  easy  t0  le! 
ine  case      {rom  Wagner.8  n8r 

Of  JeSSie      tive    the    exact  «• 
LaUSSOt  tionship  between 
and  Mme.  Jessie  Laussot.    She  wa  i 
young  Englishwoman  who  had  toari 
a  Frenchman  in  Bordeaux.    She  c 
with  Karl  Hitter  to  Wagner's  hou« 
Dresden  and  poured  forth  her  adm 
tion  for  his  music.    Exiled,  and 
paring  to  leave  Zurich  for  Parte,  be 
ceived  a  letter  from  her.    She  ass'  » 
him  in  "the  most  affecting  terms 
her  continued  sympathy.    When  he 
rived  in  Paris-thts  was  In  iS50-*(  » 
vited  him  to  visit  her  at  Bordeaux, 
accepted  and  the  wine  merchant  j- 
sot  received  Mm  with  great  cordis  ^ 
Jessie  s  mother.   Mrs.  Taylor.  WW 
Interested  in  Wagner,  and,  with 


Itter.  asked  him  to  accept  "  the  yearly 
m  of  f.3000  until  he  should  see  better 
iys.     Wagner   soon    "discovered  the 
lit"  by  which  Jessie,  as  well  as  him- 
lf,  "was  separated  from  her  mother 
d  husband."    The  visitor  and  Jessie 
ared  the  same  opinions  on  many  im- 
;  Brtant  matters.    "I  read  her  my  latest 
,  jfa:s's.  and  she  seemed  to  understand 
qen   the   most    extraordinary  descrip- 
Uns  perfectly.    •   •   *   It  followed  in-, 
;atablj-    that    the    presence    of  other, 
Wnbers  of  the  family  proved  embar- 
rfesing  when  we  wanted  to  talk  over' 
>ai  discuss  these  various  subjects."  It 
smed  that  I.ausso:  knew  of  his  wife's 
dlike  for  him.    Going  to  Paris,  Wag- | 
K[  wrpte  .Minna  that  he  was  fully  de-  I 
tJmined  to  set  her  free  from  any  im- ! 
;n|diate  participation  in  his  fate. 

paving  written  his  wife,"  Wf.gner  im-  I 
ndiately  wrote  to  Inform  Jessie  of  the! 
eb  he  had  taken.  Wagner  then! 
darned  of  giving  half  his  income,  pro-, 

vied  by  his  friends,  to  his  wife,  and 
g|ng  to  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  to  forget 
be  forgotten.  Jessie  wrote  that  she 
fjs  determined  to  do  likewise,  and 
tued  for  his  protection.  Wagner,  who 
hi  not  reckoned  on  this,  was  much 
armed.  He  sought  a  modest  hiding 
P|c»  near  Paris.  He  soon  received  a 
fWly  excited"  letter  from  Jessie,  who 
wpte  that  she  had  confided  in  her 
njther.  Doing  this  she  had  aroused 
Mpieious,  and  Laussot  had  vowed  that 
xi  would  search  Wagner  out  and  put  a 
bjlet  through  his  body.  Wagner  then 
vnte  an  argumentative  letter  to  the 
irband,  "endeavoring  to  make  him  see 
Kters  in  their  true  light,"  and  de- 
cked himself  unable  to  understand 
If  any  r.ian  could  bring  himself  to 
Hp  a  woman  with  him  by  force,  when 
slj  no  longer  wished  to  remain  He 
tci  Laussot  that  he  would  soon  be  in 
Bideaux,  but  would  not  inform  Mme. 
Liissot  of  his  purpose.  He  also  wrote 
J65ie  "exhorting  her  to  be  calm  and 
sej-possessed."      "When    years  after- 

Ti  I'  1  t0'd  Liszt  of  tnIs  storv.  he  de- 
cited  I  had  acted  very  stupidlv  in  not 
te,ng  Mme.  Laussot  of  my  intentions" 
Jagner  was  so  exhausted  by  all  this 
tht  he  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  but 
ruwent  to  Bordeaux  and  sent  a  note  to 
L^ssot,  He  received  no  answer.  Sum. 
mhed  to  police  headquarters  he  was 
orered  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as 
pcMble.  He  obtained  permission  to  re- 
ran two  days.  Then  he  wrote  Jessie, 
te'ng  her  what  had  happened,  and  did 
ndconceal  his  contempt  at  the  behavior 
sfjier  husband,  who  exposed  his  wife's 
hdor  by  a  denunciation  to  the  police, 
rn  e  were  occasions  when  Wagner,  ac- 
Hfing  to  his  own  account,  was  p'unc^ 
tiifus  in  matters  of  honor.  He  went  to 
Ussot's  house,  found  no  one  there, 
iv*ed  into  Jessie's  boudoir  and  put  his 
e^r  on  her  work  basket.  He  did  not 
:e  ive  a  reply.'  It  came  out  afterward 
-h  Laussot  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had  taken 
'ejie  to  the  country.  They  did  not  tell 
ie  of  Wagner's  visit  and  letter.  Mrs. 
trior  wrote  to  Minna  complaining  of 
FVicners  intention  to  commit  adultery 
in  offering  her  support.  Mme.  Laussot 
ivi  te  to  young  Rltter  that  she  had  been 
m  ciently  enlightened  about  Wagner  to 
m  .e  her  drop  his  acquaintance  This 
tvi  the  end  of  the  tragi-comedy,  but 
tf:  la  was  not  easily  appeased.  Warner 
hicru  she  was  unreasonable.  What 
-o  ma  said  when  Wagner  dictated  the 
fby  ts  not  recorded.  Nor  has  Jessie's 
laiative  ever  been  published. 

Th  Wooing    Everybody  knows  the 
f  devotion   of    Hans  von 

_        Buelow  to  Richard  Wag- 
COSima  ner  and  how  it  was  re- 

•t  led. 

^cording  to  the  autobiography  Wag- 
e  first  saw  Cosima  when,  a  young 
i  .  she  came  to  Zurich  with  her  hus- 
:.a  1.  Wagner  invited  them  to  his  little 
io  ;e.  Hans  played  two  acts  of  "Sieg- 
Irll"  and  Wagner,  as  usual,  took  all 
in  singing  parts.  "Cosima  listened  st- 
ry  with  her  head  bowed;  if  pressed 
o,an  expression  of  opinion,  she  began 
:o  y." 

qe  next  time  he  mentioned  her  the 
Boows  were  leaving:  Hans  was  bathed 
n  :ar3  and  his  wife  Cosima  was  gloomy 

in  silent. 

'm-  tlme  afterward  when  Liszt  and 
t\-  -ner  were  exhausting  themselves  In 
sraes  of  Buelow.  Wagner  said  "with 
lesjng  familiarity";  "There  was  no 
lejssity  for  him  to  marry  Cosima" 
<vr  Liszt  added,  bowing  slightly  "That 
*a  a  luxury."  Meeting  Cosima  at 
Rehenhall,  where  she  was  taking  a 
ioi  milk  cure,  Wagner  deplored  her 
<vl  ways  to  her  sister  Blandlne.  Say- 
nj  roodby.  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  "al- 
nc;    timid    inquiry    from  Cosima" 

lere  were  other  casual  meetings 
Buow's  depression  grew  deeper  and 
le,  er-he  was  a  moody  man-but  Cos- 
im  was  always  cheerful,  "i  supported 
he  ;o  the  best  of  my  abilities." 

I  was  at  Frankfort  that  while  Bue. 
lo.  seemed  to  be  In  perpetual  torment. 
Coma  appeared  to  have  lost  her  shy 


hess.    "While  I  was  singing  'Wotafi'* 
Abschled'  to  my  friends,  I  noticed  the 
same  expression  on  Cosima's  face  as  I 
had  seen  it,  to  my  astonishment,  in  Zu- 
rich on  a  similar  occasion,  only  the 
ecstasy    of    It    was    transfigured  into 
something   higher.     Everything  con- 
nected with  this  was  shrouded  in  si- 
lence and  mystery,  but  the  belief  that 
she  belonged  to  me  grew  to  such  cer- 
tainty in  my  mind  that  when  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary excitement  my  conduct  betrayed 
the  most  reckless  gayety.    As  I  was 
accompanying    Cosima    to  the  hotel 
across  a  public  square,  I  suddenly  sug- ' 
gested    she   should   sit    In    an  empty 
wheelbarrow  which  stood  in  the  street, 
so  that  I  might  wheel  her  to  the  hotel' 
She  assented  in  an  instant.    My  aston- 
ishment was  so  great  that  I  felt  all  my 
courage  desert  me,  and  was  unable  to 
carry  out  my  mad  project."  .  I 

In  the  old  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  ha 
discovered  Cosima,  pale  and  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  sister  "and  she  now 
seemed,  even  to  my  eye's,  to  be  leaving 
another  world  to  approach  me.  Our 
emotions  were  so  genuinely  deep  and 
sincere  that  only  an  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  enjoyment  of  meeting 
again  could  bridge  the  chasm."  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  Buelow  was  "in 
an  equally  happy  mood." 

Wagner  later  called  on  Buelow  in 
Berlin  and  was  joyfully  greeted.  Co- 
sima was  soon  to  be  confined  and  Bue- 
low seemed  troubled  for  Wagner  had 
once  expressed  his  "aversion  from  such 
a  sight"  when  he  was  speaking  of  an- 
other woman  of  their  acquaintance  "In 
I  excellent  humor  I  set  out  with  Cosima 
alone  for  a  drive  in  a  fine  carriage. 
It  put  us  in  good  humor  to  be  able 
to  set  his  mind  at  rest  In  this  case, 
for  nothing  could  possibly  put  me  out 
of  sympathy  with  Cosima." 

And  Wagner  saw  Cosima  again  in 
Berlin.    She  and  her  husband  discussed 
Wagner's    then    unfortunate  position 
and  planned  for  a  betterment.   "I  drove 
out  alone  with  Cosima  on  the  prome- 
nade as  before,  in  a  fine  carriage.  This 
time  all  our  jocularity  died  away  into 
silence.    We  gazed  speechless  into  each 
other's  eyes.   An  intense  longing  for  an 
avowal  of  the  truth  mastered  us  and 
led  to  a  confession — which  needed  no 
words — of  the  boundless  unhappiness 
which  oppressed  us.     The  experience 
brought  relief  to  us  both,  and  the  pro- 
found   tranquility    which    ensued  en- 
abled us  to  attend  the  concert  (Bue- 
low's)    in    a    cheerful  unembarrassed! 
mood.  .  .  After   the  concert  we  were 
due  at  my  friend  Weitzmann's  for  sup- 
per the  length  and  abundance  of  which 
reduced  us,  whose  hearts  yearned  for 
profound  peace,  to  almost  frantic  de- 
!  spair.    But  the  day  came  to  an  end  at 
j  last,   and  after  a  night   spent  under 
Buelow's  roof,  I  continued  my  journey 
Our  farewell  reminded  me  so  vividly 
of  that  first  equisitely  pathetic  part- 
ing from  Cosima  at  Zurich  that  all  the 
intervening  years  vanished  like  a  dream 
of  desolation  separating  two  days  of 
lifelong  moment  and  decision,     if  on 
the  first  occasion  our  presentiment  of 
something  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
had  compelled  silence.    It  was  now  no 
less  impossible  to  give  words  to  that 
which  we  silently  acknowledged." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Autobiography 
was  not  continued  so  that  we  could 
know  Wagner's  emotions  on  finally  tak- 
ing Cosima  from  her  husband. 

Let  us  next  Sunday  see  how  Wagner 
spoke  of  many  that  befriended  him  and 
what  he  thought  of  contemporaries  in 
Paris  and  in  German  cities.  For  this 
Autobiography  deals  chiefly  with  Wagner 
the  man,  and  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
with  the  composer  of  the  music-drama*. 


So  there  may  be  bullfights  in  Utah. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  ecclesi- 
astical writers  who  denounced  Span- 
ish bullfighting  contrasted  it  with  that 
of  Italy,  in  which  the  bull  was  bound 
by  a  rope,  and  the  sport  was  there- 
fore innocent.    There  are  diversities 
of    intellec-tual    tone,    what  Glanvil 
called  "climates  of  opinion,"  that  be- 
long  to  different  ages,  and  possibly 
the  climate  of  Utah  favors  bull  fight- 
ing.   It  should   be  remembered  that 
Canning   defended  bull   baiting;  Dr. 
Parr  was  fond  of  it.  and  Sir  Robert 
'(then   Mr.>   Peel   argued  against  its 
prohibition  in  England  as  late  as  1824. 
Did  not  Perkins  say  in  his  "Cases  of 
Conscience"  '  the  baiting  of  the.  bull 
hath  its  use,  and  therefore  it  is  com- 
mended by  civil  authority"  ''.  ^ itatX-erv^ 
not  Ala -aulay  say  that  the  Por^Eans 
objected  to  bull  baiting,  not  set  nuch 
because  it  was  cruel  to  th/bull  as 
because  it  gave  pleasure^to  the  spec-  I 
tators?i 
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Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes  is  a  victim  of1 
I  an  old  fallacy.    He  swore  before  the 
j  magistrate  that  he  said  to  Miss  Con- 
|  rad:    "There  is  one  thing  I  don't  like 
about  you.    That  is,  you  have  a  habit 
,  of  turning  your  head  and  looking  out 
|  of  the  window  when  I  talk  to  you.  If 
you  were  absolutely  honest  you  would 
not  do  thai."   The  most  accomplished 
j  rascals    always    look    their  victims 
"straight  in  the  eye."  There  are  many 
most  estimable  citizens  who  do  not  I 
believe  in  this  staring  honesty,  or  are! 
physically  incapable  of  it.    Nor  do  wsj 
include  among  them  the  squinter  or 
the  man  with  a  glass  eye— "bully  boy 
with  a  vitreous  optic"  as  Bret  Harte 
put  it  in  a  versified  parody. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  is  73  vars  old  I 
and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  only  this' 
fact  is  now  reported  about  him.  1 


TUESDAY,  JULY  11,  1911. 


TINDER-BOX  CELLARS 


The  fire  in  Hemenway  street,  which  caused  a  loss  of  property  and 
might  have  occasioned  a  loss  of  life,  if  it  had  broken  out  at  night, 
started,  it  is  said,  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  cellar.  There  are 
some  who  pooh-pooh  such  causes  and  rank  them  with  the  celebrated 
case  of  Mr.  Krook  in'  "Bleak  House,"  but  there  are  also  amiable  persons 
who  insist  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hydrophobia 

The  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  many  fires  due  to  spontaneous 
combustion  or  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  janitors  in  large  apart- 
ment houses  or  burgess  warrens.  The  flat-dweller  seldom  condescends  to 
v  sit  the  cellar.  When  he  makes  the  descent  to  examine  into  the  amazing 
disappearance  of  kitchen  coal,  he  often  finds  the  cellar  full  of  boxes 
paper,  excelsior,  a  mass  of  inflammable  material. 

The  janitor  may  be  careful  with  matches,  pipe  or  cigarette— O  rare 
bird,  tor  whom  there  should  be  a  golden  cage  and  ices  in  hot  weather!  — 
but  in  many  of  these  houses  the  basement  doors  are  left  unlocked  and 
grocers  boys,  and  even  less  responsible  persons,  have  free  access  A 
cigarette  or  a  match  still  burning  is  thrown  on  the  floor.  If  there  be  an 
elevator  the  flames  quickly  make  their  way. 

We  know  of  dwellers  in  apartment  houses  who  have  complained  of 
cellars,  thus  dangerous,  to  agents  or  owners.  Thev  have  been  more  or 
less  courteously  referred  to  the  janitor.  No  self-respecting  janitor  will 
do  what  he  considers  to  be  extra  work,  for  he  has  been  made  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  and  much  higher  than  any  tenant.  It's  an 
amusing  game,  in  which  the  tenant  serves  as  shuttle-cock.  Reduced  to 
timidity  through  experience,  he  finally  is  weary  of  play  and  accepts 
'nevitable— even  though  it  may  take  the  form  of  fire 


Mr.  August  Spanuth,  formerly  of 
New  York,  where  he  played  the  piano 
and  distinguished  himself  as  music 
critic  of  the  Staats  Zeitung,  has  for 
some  time  been  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Signale  of  Berlin,  the 
leading  German  musical  weekly.  In  a 
recent  nu^nber  of  the  Signale  he 
praised  enthusiastically  George  Bakla- 
noff  as  singer  and  actor  in  "Rigoletto" 
at  the  Komlsche  Opera.  He  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  Miss  Alice  Nielsen, 
but  his  rapture  over  her  voice  and  art 
was  moderate,  and  he  found  little  in- 
dividuality in  her  impersonation  of 
Mimi.  Mme.  Nordica's  Isolde  at  the 
1  Royal  Opera  House  did  not  please  him. 

He  reminded  her  unnecessarily  that 
;  her  best  years  were  behind  her  and 
|  time  had  robbed  her  voice  of  strength 
and  beauty.  He  found  fault  with  her 
conventional  gestures  and  attitudes, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  she  never 
was  "a  good  Isolde."  This  last  state- 
ment was  unfair.  Mme.  Notdlca's 
Isolde  was  not  so  beautifully  roman- 
tic as  that  of  Milka  Ternina,  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen,  nor  was  it  on  the 
whole  so  effective  as  that  of  Mme. 
Fremstad,  but  it  was  highly  creditable 
and  often  effective.  The  music  of  the 
love  scene  in  the  second  act  has  never 
been  sung  better  in  Boston  than  it 
was  by  Mme.  Nordica  and  Jean  de 
Reszke. 


The  report  that  one  of  the  Roths- 
child's is  about  to  be  betrothed  to 
Miss    Jeska    Swartz    of    the  Boston 
Opera  House  shows  that    the  young- 
singer  has  climbed  several  rounds  in 
the  ladder  that  leads  to  operatic  fame. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not:  the  publication  is  more 
than  half  the  battle.   There  were  two 
sisters  by  the  name  of  &wartz,  Hilda 
and  Jeska,  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.   Hilda,  the  elder, 
,  had  a  fine  voice,  but  she  returned  to 
;  her  home  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  mar- 
ried there.  Jeska  is  well  known  to  our 
opera  house  audiences  as  a  comely, 
young  woman  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent  for  the  stage.  The  part  she 
takes  may  be  important  or  trifling; 
she  gives  it  distinction.  Young  as  she 
is,  she  has  learned  to  differentiate  in 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  the 
impersonations  of  character.  Further- 
more, she  has   a   sympathetic  voice 
which  she  uses  skilfully.  The  news  of 
young  Rothschild's  interest  in  her  will 
quicken  the  ambition  of  budding  so- 
pranos, mezzo-sopranos  and  contraltos 
in  and  out  of  Boston.  Unfortunately 
there  is  only  a    limited    number  of 
Rothschilds. 

Mr.  BeJlo'j  has  written  a  volume 
about  "Something,"  and  a  reviewer 
suggests  that  he  wrote  it  about  noth- 
ing Over  three  centuries  ago  Henri 
Estiepme  in  his  little  book,  "The  Fair 
at  Frankfort,"  desc  ribed  certain  writ- 
ers who  praised;  us  Phavorinus  with' 
his  "Praise  of  Thersites  and  the  Quar- 
tan Fever,"  Glaucon  with  his  "Praise 
of  Injustice,"  Celio  Calcagnini  with 
his  "Praise  of  the  Flea."  and  other 
worthies;  "all  in  the  paradoxical 
form."  sa,id  Estienne.  "because  what 
they  wished  to  celebrate  was  their 
ow  n  wit  t»nd  eloquence  rather  than 
the  object  of  their  praise."  He  would 
surely  have  added  Messrs.  Belloc  and 
Chesterton  to  the  list,  and  yet  wa 
read  them  gladly.  \ 


When  they  looked  for  the  elevator 
boy  in  the  Stokes  case  he  had  gone  up 
— or  down. 


The  story  of  the  Englishman  pur- 
sued even  to  Boston  by  Indian  mystics 
who  are  aftet  a  '  marvellouslv  hideous 
ring"  givon  to  him  years  ago  by  an 
Indian  doctor,  brings  to  the  mind 
it"The  Moonstone."  with  our  old 
friends,  Sergt.  Cuff  and  the  three 
Brahmins  >\  ho  lost  their  caste  in  the 
recovery  of  the  looted  diamond. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Johh 
Craig  stock  company.  In  "Mary  Jane's 
Pa,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Edith 
Ellis. 

MLS  Faxon  ---  Gertrude  Binley  | 

"ZAZA"  CONTINUES 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

Morison  Stock  Company  Shows 
the  Benefit  of  Rest  During 
Hot  Weather. 


VARIED  BILL  THIS 
WEEK  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Good  Hot  Weather  Program-<- 
Meistersingers'  Fourth  Week 
Begun. 


B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  was  well  filled 
yesterday,  considering  the  weather.  The 
program  Is  unusually  good-.Xhis  week. 
There  is  plenty  of  variety,  and  each  act 
is  good  of  its  kind.  Rem  Brandt, 
!  "artoonist,"  does  some  really  original 
work.  The  Fields  brothers,  minstrel 
i  boys,  are  announced  as  giving  four  feet 
|of  eccentric  dancing.  They  give  good 
'measure.  "The  Fox  Hunt,"  a  descrip- 
tive piece  by  the  Majestic  Musical  Four, 
is  more  truly  descriptive  than  such  com. 
positions,  as  a  rule,  are.  Edwin  Holt 
mnany  gave  George  Ade's 


/- 
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tktOy.    "Th."    Mayor   and  th« 
tre."'  capitally.    It  is  a  charade 

'work.   Miss  Mattle  Cheat*  was  ex- 
as  the  manicure,  and  Miss  J« 


TK£  RESTORING  SIESTA. 


[t  was  the  custom  fe  certain  cities  of  the^ast  when  thetheat  «s 
JBf.*I  ^ut^Xmtt  -But*  exCesS.ve  to  open  market*  and  do  ait  mannenoC 
Tr    Mr.  HoS  hlmSelt  was  a  typical  Du         ^  day  ^  inhabVtants  remained  at  i  home.     And  even,  now  in 
**hloned mtyor.  .njl0       ^  of  Soulheru  Europe  >and  in  South  American :  cities  when.it  is  hot 

"  the  people  prolong  their  culinary  siesta. 

The  thrifty  French  andfermans  are  notlso  miserly  with  time  as 
we  are,  he  the  weather  hot  or  ep Id.    German  batniks,  lor  example,  do  no 
hesitate  to  close  in  the  middle  of  the  day  that, the ^cierk S  may  e 


Utt!.Wprumn;;Vof "  the  Fadettes."  Miss 
Ethel  MacHonough.  whose  act.  de- 
Krlbed  as  a  musical  novelty,  pave  tull 
fcope  to  her  talents.  Bert  Fltzgibbon. 
•vraiv  "dnger  of  crazy  songs,"  is  crazier 

than  over    His  jokes  took  well  yester-  nesiute  to  <  hllciness  is  resumed  with**  a  deliberation  that  is 

Stars:  "i~ls:-°i't'i  ■> « •*  *~» 


flelTnTe  and  other  grosse  humours,  anaf 
openeth   all   the  pores  and  passages' 

of  the  body;  by  which  meanes,  the 
use  thereof  not  only  preserveth  the  I 
body  from  obstructions,  but  also  (it| 
any  be.  so  that  they  have  not  bene 
Of  too  long  c  ontinuance)  in  short  , 
tfme  breaketh  them  whereby  their 
bodies  are  notably  preserved  In 
health,  and  know  not  many  grievars 
,  diseases,  wherewith  all  we  in  England 
are  often   times  afflicted."      P.  H. 


a  rest  from  noon  till  2  o'clock  or  2:30  P.  M.    Fbod  would  in  this  cast 
he  a  benefit   not  an  injury.    There  would  be  time  for  calm  smokmg- 
with  th"  permission  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society-and  for  a  nap  or  medi-  ; 
tntion     The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  would  be  refreshed.  j 
Phvliclans  tell  us  every  one  should  lie  down,  for  at  least  fifteen  j 
minuses  in    he  middle  of  the  day  to  rest  the  heart.    Perhaps  the  time 
minutes  in  the  n j  department  store,  school,  banking  house 

wi  come  ^%eJs*l\l^  J  L  benefit  of  those  who  are  far  from 
fe&*ffi£iCW^  note beT  .Ti-  that  half  the  world  does  not  Know  how  the 
marten  was  a  very  sad  affair    Why  home       r  n  s  ^  ^  ^  ^  r^ny  meang  nothlug     The  , 

Tthey  not  let  A.  Cameron  Steele  smg  other  tall *™    ™         ^  Qf  Qn  ^ 

truth  ib  that  the  j        .  civilization,  doe*  not  know  how 

countless  thousands  mourn. 


^ngsof  ScotU^d  "and  ^eland  „ke 

^Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows"  very 
sweetly.  Arthur  Cole  sang  Balfes 
"when  Other  Lips"  correctly.  but  *dth 
little  spirit.  No  one  would  think,  to 
near  Mr  Cole,  that  the  song  was  the 
donate  farewell  of  one  who  thought 
e  was  leaving  all  that  was  dear  to 


Wagner's  autobiography  is  well  ad- 
vertised. A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  says  the  manu- 
script was  doctored  by  Wagner's 
family;  that  in  the  original  the  com- 
poser admitted  frankly  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Ludwig  Geyer,  a  Hebrew 
play  actor.  The  correspondent  should 
surely  know.  He  signs  himself  "Guet- 
zel  Selikovitsch."  Meanwhile  another 
man  objects  to  the  English  transla- 
tion because  it  is  not  an  interlinear 
one,  but  fluent  and  admirable. 


He  «ang  "Any  Old  Port 
Storm"  m  fine  style.  "Off  for  Phlla- 
Sa-  Ts  a  fine  song.  The  great  Sig- 
•nor  Foil  (from  Cork)  used  to  please 
more  than  Irish  audiences  with  it.  But 
aranged  however  cleverly,  for  tenors 
and basses,  and  given  with  humorous 
expression  by  four  persons  together-it 
is  better  left  unsung 

Miss  Elliott  danced  an  Irish  Jig.  She 
wore  a  green  skirt  and  green  stockhigs, 
I  Tueh  as  are  worn  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  hills  by  the  girls  of  Connemara  and 
county  Kerry.  Some  say  that  peculiar 
green  shade  is  caused  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  suns  rays  shining  through 
an  Irish  mist  and  the  reflection  from 
the  fields  Be  that  as  It  may,  Miss 
Elliott  danced*  like  any  fairy.  She  is 
surely  light  of  foot.  Her  sailor  s  hom- 
'  pipe  was  also  a  graceful  performance. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  look 
|{i  cheerfully  on  newspaper  and  maga- 
!J  zine  articles  showing  that  man's  life 
ft  is  constantly  growing  longer  and  we 
|  should  not  die  before  we   reach  150. 
i  Toplady,   the   author    of    "Rock  of 
Aiies,"  numbered  the  sins    that  the 
average  man    may    be    supposed  to 
i|l  commit  during  his  lifetime.    "At  10 
V  I  years  old   each  of  us  is  chargeable 
1   with  315  millions  and  36  thousand  sins. 
At  20,  with  630  millions  and  72G  thou- 
i  sand   *  *   *  at  80.  with  2522  millions 
,   S80  thousand."  What's  the  use? 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  onlyrea-l 
son  for  Miss  Ethel  Barryinore'sf 
silence  is  the  fact  that  according  to 
her  contract  she  must  not  receive  any 
interviewer  except  her  press  agent. 
Miss  Barr.\more  was  never  anxious 
to  have  the  spotlight  follow  her,  and 
is  too  fine  a  woman  to  acquaint  ihe 
public  with  the  intimate  details  of 
her  matrimonial  troubles.  The  won- 
der is  that  Mr.  Colt  having  captured 
the  prize  did  not  devote  his  life  to 
keeping  it. 


1 
I 
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THE  CITY'S  IVORY  TOWERS 


Tt  is  said  that  Mr.  Horatio  Parker 
wrote  the  music  of  "Mona"  in  "a  little 
studio  far  upon  a  hill,"  in  one  of  the 
ouietest  spots  of  Maine,  "far  from  the 
sound  of  railroad  train,  automobile  and 
the  human  voice."  Thus  was  he  able 
n  and  write  so  that  hi. i  OP^ 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company. 

Seclusion  and  quiet  are  fatal  tc >  some 
who  would  write  music,  prose,  poe.r>  or 
work  out  an  invention.  Giant  tnai 
n eUher  locomotive  whistle,  avitomo.  e, 
trollev  car.  street  din  is  heard; 
nevertheless,   the   inevitable   sounds  « 


The  city  Is  the  great  stimulant  to  the 
writer.  He  may  find  suggestio-.s  In  the 
country;  he  may  even  take  notes  and 
fortunate  is  the  man  whose  bpynood  was 
spent  in  the  country;  but  the  Imastoe- 
tion  is  excited  by  contrasts.  Tne  to.  est 
lis  more  beautiful  to  the  city  man  who 
dreams  of  it  when  he  is  conscious  of 
bricks  and  mortar  than  it  is  to  the  char- 
coal-burner. There  is  no  such  trout 
stream  as  the  one  that  has  not  been  seen  cnine? 
for  twenty  years. 

Sky  Scraper  Good. 
The  lvorv  tower  may  be  a  sky-scraper 
of  The  poet."  novelist,  musician,  may  f 


The  newspapers  of  Paris  are  clam- 
oring for  more  baths,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  city.  Thus  Parisians 
show  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert 
John  Leech  drew  a  picture  tor 
Punch  of  two  Frenchmen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  standing 
amazed  before  a  washstand  fully 
equipped,  even  with  soap  and  towels. 
One  said  to  the  other:  "Mon  Dieu. 
Alphonse.  what  is  this  curious  ma- 


Australia  has  its  troubles.  The  abo- • 
lition  of  the  free  lunch  is  advocated. 
The  Board  of  Health  objects  to  this 
glorious  institution  on  sanitary 
grounds,  and  inveighs  against  the  in-  i 
discriminate  handling  of  food.  When 
I  Artemus  Ward  was  in  Richmond  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
AV.ir.  he  saw  an  unfortunate  South- 
erner  who  tor  several  weeks  had  lived 
only  on  crackers  that  had  been  turned 
over  by  thirsty  revellers  at  the  bar. 

The  London  press  did  not  print  any 
part  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's.  announce- 
ment of  his  opera  season  or  allude  to 
it  in  any  way.  This  confirms  the  re- 
port that  London  journals  are  too 
i  conservative  to  publish  news. 


wiuie,  "more  distracting  to  many  than 
cltv  iar  or  clang  or  roar.  3M»ere  ai_ 
birds' whose  call  and  Iteration  iret  the 

jn  uninviting,  monotonous  outlook. 
Rustic  Rest  Harmful. 

To  write  a  pastoral,  it  Is  not  "ece™; 
.o  live  in  the  country.  To  some  a  rustic 
sojourn  would  be  harmful:  there  would 
he  no  spur  to  fancy  or  .meg  na » 
The  best  sea .novels ^ere  not  Wjg-g 
pru^ter^ote^o'quently.abotuthe 
ocean  years  before  he  saw  it.  Aube 
never  visited  Italy;  he  was  never  fa, 
from  Paris,  for  the  boulevards  were  to 
hTthe  world  and  all;  yet  the  musio  bf 


himself  isolated  in  a  modern  lower  of 
Babel  The  rush  of  life,  the  commotion 
invite  many  to  the  firmer  concentration 
of  mind.  They  must  look  on  the  sea  of 
humanity;  they  must  rub  elbows:  they 
must  be  conscious  of  gregarious  happi- 
ness suffering,  misery,  before  they  can 
think  nobly  and  find  the  adequate  ex- 
pression. In  a  lonely  cottage  looking  far 
across  a  bay  or  at  hills  beyond  the 
marsh  or  at  changing  shadowy  huge 
cotton  bales  sluggish  in  the  sky,  th.. 
disconcerting  stars,  they  dream  and 
are  lost  in  dreams.  Their  thoughts  are 
vague  Their  life  is  one  of  inaction. 
Soon  they  vegetate  and  go  to  seed 

The  country  is  the  place  for  those, 
who  having  no  business  with  ^adows 
tC-ops  and  herds,  live  there  after  the 
|  life  work  is  done  that  they  inly  be- 
-ome    on  friendly  terms  with  the  eaith 


L,a!to  which  they  must  return. 


The  man 

the  Neapolitan  market  scene  »  "1* j«»  «»»=  stin'7mpeHed  'to  ao  things  and 
Muette  de  Portici"  is  P"^>?f" 

£ TbUStle  end  Other  Ideal  ^-?,?v?  and  Olnot^  scenes  of  life."  will   say  with 
The  dwellers  in  mountain  Lamb:  "A  mob  of  men  is  better 

on    mountain    slopes    a^e     "d  «e  e  t  L  0f  sheep,  and  a  crowd 

toward  beauty  and  grandeur  of  see,,     u  jost,ing  Into  the  playhoin 


towaru  ucuw             -'           „,.„.  n„  n 

er«     A    mountain   serves     hem  as  ft 

*        -rv,t.  \vw  England  ski,i- 

bafotneter.    The  >ew  r. n=  houSP 

Lee  the  ocean  or  hear  the  surf. 


happv  faces  jostling  into  the  playhouse 
!;  Pa  more  beautiful  spectacle  to  man 
than  the  shepherd  driving  his  sillv 
sheep  to  fold."  The  wise  man  lives  in 
t  e  country  for  a  season  that  he  ma 
go  back  with  renewed  force  and  zest^.o 
the  city. 


Prof.  George  Sylvester  Viereck,.  re- 
turning t  i  New  York,  says  that  the 
great  trouble  with  American  poetry  is 
Mts  lack  of  passion.  And  yet  Ella 
rWhetder  Wilcox  still  lives  and  palpi- 
Itates  in  verse.  

I   Formerly  it  was  Capt.    Kidd  who 
[was  the  terror  ot  Long  Island  Sound 
,n  his  low.  black,  rakish  craft.  There 
are  still   pirates  on   the  Sound,  out 
Ihev  are  on  e  "black  motor  boat." 


A  Mobtkfi  COUNTERBLAST 


I 


1  Dr.  Boris  Sidis  is  still  arguing  in 
oehalf  of  the  uncommon  schools. 

A  company  has  just  bought  3256, 
acres  of  oyster  beds,  beds  greater-than  | 
the  great  bed  of  Ware,  and  happy  they  | 
than  can  lie  at  ease  and  pick.  Disraeli ! 

.'in  a  speech  at  Manchester  described] 
the  ideal  house  for    ideal    industrial  | 

.dwellers  as  having  "a  porch,  an  oven 
and  a  tank."  In  Utopia  every  man 
not  only  has  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree; 
^ie  has  his  own  oyster  bed,  cranberry  j 

r.  »g  and  watermelon  patch. 


The  Non-smokers"  Protective  league 
of  America  purposes  to  make  a  na- 
tional crusade  against  tobacco  smok- 
ers Dr  Harvey  W.  Wiley  said  a 
few  d*s  ago  in  a  clear,  bell-like 
voice:  "I  predict  that  within  1- 
years  smoking  and  tobacco  chewing 
in  public  will  have  become  absolete." 
A  sanguine  man! 

And  so  there  is  to  be  no  smoking 
in    public;   that    Is   in    buildings  de- 
voted to  political  conventions,  boxing 
matches    or    "Pop"    concerts;    or  In 
restaurants,  railway  cars,  open  trol- 
lev cars,  streets,  parks,  squares;  on 
steamboats.     hotel     verandas  front 
stoops  of   private   houses.  Eloquent 
men  will  go  about  lecturing  against- 
the  hideous  practice,  and  soon  a  pipe, 
cigar,   cigarette,  plug,   and   paper  of 
■•eating  tobacco"  will  be  found  only 
in  carefully  policed  shops  and  in  prl- 1 
vate  chambers  of  shameless  citizens. 
The  Reasons  Why. 
Some     of    us     remember  lectures 
against  tobacco  by  Mr.  Trask.  Some 
of   us   also    remember  the   remarK  of 
Thoreau.  "My  excuse  for  not  lectur- 
ing   against    the    use    of    tobacco  Is 
that  I  never  chewed  it 
laity  which  reformed  t 
have  to  pay-" 


that  is  a  pen- 
jbacco-ch  ewers 


_  -  xnaT  misuse  tobacco 

,  T,;eublicVetheeyn  smoke  rank  cigars 
in  public,  tney  named 
and   c'sarette*  that  ar  that 

lUf,;ealin   a  lury   of  expectoration. 

St  there  ai/men  who  are  pigs 

at  public  tables  offensive  to  all  that 
eat  and  drink  more  delicately.  r  or 
such  persons  even  smokeless  tobacco 
would  not  be  educative. 

There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  opera- 
bouffe  in  the  organization  of  this 
society.  The  proceedings  will  be 
watched  with  peculiar  interest.  ri  e 
counterblasts  to  tobacco  will  no  doubt 
be  more  violent  than  that  of  the  mon- 
arch who  disliked  Raleigh.  The  choir 
will  now  sing  the  .  immortal  ode  to 
tobacco  written  by.  "C.  S.  C,  ana 
nile  the  ode  is  sung  let  us  read  an 
extract  from  Thomas  Heriot's  '  Brief 
and  True  Report  of  the  new  found 
Land  of  Virginia." 

!n  Olden  Times. 
"There  is  an  herbe  which  Is  sowed 
apart  by  it  selfe.  and  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Uppowoc  *  *  '  The  Span- 
yards  generally  call  it  Tabacco.  1  ho 
Laves  thereof  being  dried  and 
brought  into  pouder,  they  use  to 
take  the  fume  or  smoake  thereof, 
sucking  it  thorow  pipes  made 
clav.  into  their  stomache  and  n< 
from   whence  it  purgeth  supeim 

-       -              I       '          -  ~ 
x  "  I    


So,,H,  one  makes  hold  to  say  that 
k  is    a    peculiarly  American 

T:  In  savage'and  nearly  all  civil- 
:  races  chew  something  whether 

ffSVS  Britain  been  confined  to 
niinrs  and  "the  lowest  classes.     Dean  , 

s^dlohn  to'  keep,  the  tobacco  he 
usually  cbeweth,  called  pigta.l. 

A  dictionary  of  occupations  would 
beAen  ertainJg  reading.    How  - 
could  define  easily  and  ^  ^ 
English  words.^Fairecdn. 
fleccher,  baxter? 

A  friend  of  mine  has  been  enjoyin? 
I  his     automobile     for     about  thret 
months.    He  wrote  to  me  yesterdaj 
after  the  car  had  fallen  victim  .c 
jsome    intestinal    disorder  obscurel) 
connected  with  what  is  known  at  ft 
coil"  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
I  -if  it  were  to  burn  up  under  any  cir 
|  cumstance  where  I  could  recover  rr 
insurance,   the  ensuing  despondenc 
depicted  upon  my  facile  countenam 
would  be  faintly  modified  by  a  tr 
umphant  smile,  perfectly  perceptlbl 
to  anv  physiological  analyst  of  tr. 
least  skill  or  experience.  There  wou! 
i  also  be  audible  to  any  one  at  the  Ke 
hole  of  my  inmost  chamber  an  exui 
ant  chuckle,  though  my  public  den 
onstratlons  would  be  such  as  are  o 
coming  to  a  gentleman  suffering  s« 
a  bereavement." 


by 
of 

iad; 

ous 


My    acquaintance    Golightly    h  j 
moved  from  the  Back  Bay  to  -  ' 
mote  spot  in  Brookline,  where  he  «  | 
as  he  fondly  hopes,  have  quiet  a 
better  air.    As  though  quiet  were  n> 
obtainable  anywhere!     He  has  J 
one  regret  in  leaving  his  M«rlt> 
street  flat.    "It  was  a  capita'  pl«* 
be  buried  from.    The  coffin  could 
sct  in  the  hay  window  of  the  » 
room  opposite  the  door;  the  per 
forninst    it.    and    the    few  fig. 
rounded  up  in  the  large  front :  r* 
The  stage  would  set  admirably 
this,  the  only  social  function  t» 
really  important  and  inescapable 
me." 


WOMEN  VIOLINISTS  IN  ORCHESTRAS 


A  German  yvriter,  a  deep  thinker  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans, 
es  not  advise  young  women  to  become  violinists.  He  admits  that 
•re  has  been  a)  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  studying  this 
trument;  he  also  admits  that  some  women  are  distinguished  concert 
tuosos  and  there  are  concert  quartet  clubs  of  women,  but  the  profes- 
n  as  a  rule  does  not  pay.  A  fair  male  violinist  can  find  employment, 
t  what  is  there  for  a  woman  unless  she  enters  a  "Damen-Kapelle" 
it  plays  in  European  cafes  or  places  of  doubtful  reputation? 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  women  violinists  of  ability  should  not 
1  positions  in  first-class  orchestras.    There  have  been  several  women 
linists  in  the  famous  Chatelet  orchestra  at  the  same  time  and  for  j 
ue  years.     Colonne  during  his  life  did  not  discriminate  against  them.  J 
|'»men  have  shown  and  are  now  showing  in  Boston  their  ability  as  1 
Ithestral  players  in  bands  composed  exclusively  of  women  and  in 
Led  bands,  as  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  supported  by  Mrs.  R.  J. 
D]  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Longy. 

There  are  women  in  Boston  who  are  undoubtedly  as  good  violinists 
usome  of  theu'ounger  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  | 
pfhaps  better.     But  the  old  prejudice,  that  woman  is  necessarily  inferior  J 
t<man  and  for  the  same  sort  of  work  should  receive  less  pay,  is  still  to 
b'reckoned  with.  i 
|   An  Italian  gentlewoman  in  Castiglione's  golden  book  objected  to 
wmen  playing  wind  instruments,  because  they  thus  disfigured  them- 
siives.    A  woman  holding  a  violin  is  a  pleasant  sight — that  is,  when 
sh  has  been  properly  taught. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 


PENSIONED  BRAINS. 


'ie  President  of  Cuba  does  not  like 
h  garrote  as  the  instrument  of  capi- 
a  punishment.  He  purposes  to  abolish 
t  It  is  also  said  that  he  is  opposed 
io  he  theory  of  a  life  for  a  life.  This 
st,-y  is  told:  The  President  once  im- 
pnoned,  was  placed  so  that  he  saw 
tr  garrote  at  all  hours.  The  sight  af- 
rc  ed  his  nerves.  But  in  Venice  of  the 
3);ious  days  a  gallows  in  alabaster  was 
ri';ed  over  against  the  Duke's  palace 
tt  remind  him  of  the  penalty  for 
tnson,  and  the  Duke  slept  soundly. 

:he  garrote  is  supposed  to  be  more 
c;  ei  than  axe  sword,  gallows,  guillo- 
ti5,  electric  chair.  Mr.  William  Mar- 
\\-)d,  the  modest  shoemaker  who  was  a 
n  ed  hangman  in  his  day,  was  in  the 
h  )it  of  describing  the  lamented  Charles 
Firce  as  a  little  gentleman.  "I  gave 
hi  a  drop  of  so-and-so,  and  he  went 
h'f  like  a  summer's  heve."  No  one 
tas  passed  away  with  the  aid  of  the 
gi-rote;  but  there  have  been  sad  bun- 
grs  in  all  ages.  The  headsman  has 
b'n  nervous,  or  an  awkward  chopper, 
e  ccially  when  the  head  was  aristo- 
c  tic.  There  are  many  instances  in 
Igiish  history.  No  doubt  Masrour, 
s  order  to  Harun-al-Raschid,  had 
h  off  days.  Ropes  have  broken  and 
t  re  have  been  horrid  scenes  of  re- 
Inging. 

he  technic  of  the  guillotine  has  been 
a,ired,  but  some  have  questioned 
\<  -  er  the  consciousness  of  the  pa- 
tin i  was  at  once  extinguished.  Physi- 
pkis  have  argued  for  this  reason 
aJiinst  Dr.  Guillotin's  little  invention; 
a  I  i here  is  the  ghastly  story  "The 
S  iet  of  the 'Scaffold"  by  Villiers  de 
l*  If  Adam.  Who  knows  whether  exe- 
c 'mn  by  electricity  is  painless?  The 
hcnus  preparations  are  in  themselves 
a'orture,  and  it  is  too  often  reported 
tit  additional  shocks  were  necessary. 

Executioners  have  been  well  known 
)-blic  characters.  In  England  there 
v  re  Brandon,  who  is  supposed  to 
J-ve  decapitated  Charles  I.;  Dunn. 
Jhn  Ketch,  Marwood — an  honorable 
1  t,  nor  should  Derrick  be  forgotten, 


London  Chronicle  recently  took 
ure— for  blood    is    thicker  than  j 
in    quoting    an  "apparently 
dup.ted    American"    who  produced 
pronunciations  of  his  own.  Ho 
led  a  "liker"  when  he  was  asked 
ke  a  liqueur  on  the  ground  that 
t  "inconugrous." 


^cording  to  statistics  the  use  ot  i 
e  and  tea  has  decreased  in  the ' 
Tned  States  and  that  of  cocoa  has 
ncased.    There  was  a  time  when 
■hiolate  was  thought  to  be  a  Sa- 
ra: drink.    A  treatise  was  written 
mst  it  in  1624.    Chocolate  houses 
ondon  were  supposed  to  be  morel 
ed  than  coffee  houses,  although 
;r  North  said  they  were  ineet;rg- 
Dla;s  for  "rooks  and  cullies  of  qual- 
tyfwhere  gaming  is  added  to  all  the 
At  the  time  there  was  a  move 
-no(t  for  chocolate  Andrew  Marvell 
F»ri 

wine  and  strong  drink  make  tu- 
mults increase; 

olate,  tea  and  coffee  are  liquors 

of  peace, 

uarrels  or  oaths  are  among  those 
who  drink  'em, 

Bacchus  and  brewers  who  swear 
damn  'em  and  sink  'em 


who  gave  his  name  to  the  mast  with  a 
hinged  boom  for  hoisting  and  swing- 
ing. Executioners  at  Paris  have  pub- 
lished their  memoirs,  and  Monsieur 
de  Paris,  whatever  his  private  name 
may  be,  is  known  to  thousands.  They 
are  generally  quiet  persons,  often 
with  a  mania  for  collecting.  M.  Dieb- 
ler,  for  example,  used  to  haunt  the 
print  shops.  The  English  hangmen 
today  prefer  to  remain  anonymous. 

Heraldry  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
recognize  the  implements  of  the  execu- 
tioner. There  are  German  families  who 
boast  of  the  wheel,  block,  axe,  rack. 
A  Scottish  family  bears  "sable"  a 
hanged  man  with  his  arms  extended 
"argent."  A  grandee  of  Spain  bore  on 
his  armor  a  ladder  with  a  gibbet.  The 
garrote  has  not  been  thus  glorified. 
And  yet  executioners  were  for  centuries 
regarded  as  unholy  persons.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  they  were  obliged  to  live  out- 
side the  walls,  and  at  Rhodes  they  were 
never  permitted  to  en.er  the  city.  In 
certain  German  states  the  office  de- 
scended, and  there  have  been  instances 
where  a  daughter  discr>arged  the  duty 
when  there  was  no  male  issue.  The  gal- 
lows, the  sword  and  axe;  the  guillotine, 
have  had  their  officiating  heroes.  Can 
any  one  name  a  distinguished  garroter? 
We  d.j  not  refer  to  the  stranglers  with 
hands  and  blinding  handkerchief,  once 
a  terror  in  Boston  streets  and  on  the 
Common. 

It  is  time  for  the  garrote  to  go.  In 
Cuba  as  in  other  countries  the  'Juestlon 
may  be  asked:  "What  shall  we  cio  witT 
murderers?" 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  recently  argued  that 
we  waste  them  by  executing  :':i3m.  He 
would  keep  them  for  scientific  but  pain- 
less experiments  and  use  them  instead 
of  innocent  animals.  A  murderer  shoul 3 
pay  for  his  crime  by  "devoting  his  body 
to  the  advancement  of  the  well-being 
of  the  community."  The  idea  is  not 
wholly  new.  There  are  tales  of  crim- 
inals turned  over- to  curious  anatomists 
In  bygone  centuries.  Would  theexperi- 
ments  be  painless?  If  not,  we  might  as 
well  go  back  to  "Luke's  iron  crown  an  1 
Damiens'  bed  of  steel."— P.  H. 


So  "La  Belle  Helene"  is  to  be  re- 
vived again  in  New  York  next  fall. 
The  old  theatregoers  who  remember 
Tostee,  Irma,  Silly,  and  later  Aimee  j 
will  be  revived,  but  the  traditions  or 
performance  have  disappeared  ever) 
in  Paris.  j 

ending  to  a  long  romance.  auu 
where  is  the  happiness  for  the  first 
Mrs.  Gorgoza  who  helped  and  encour- 
aged the  baritone  before  he  was  fa- 
mous and  romantic? 


ie  marriage  of  the  primi 
ie   baritone   furnishes  a 


mi 


"A  Saloonless  Nation  by  1920,  ZW 
years  from  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims."  Then  there  will  be  in 
lft20  a  blind  tiger  in  every  wood,  in 
every  vacant  lot,  and  in  every  coun- 
try woodpile. 

The  pulpit  is  more  liberal  than  the 
bench  in. hot  weather.  Lawyers  must 
wear  collars  and  coat  in  courts  of 
Lynn.  Clergymen  preach  in  shirt- 
waist and  light  trousers  in  Chicago. 

There  is  always  a  close  race  be- 
tween criminals  and  the  police.  Now 
that  there  is  absolute  trust  in  finger 
prints  for  detection,  burglars  of  the 
first  rank  wear  kid  gloves  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession. 


GOOD  TO  HIS  WOMEN-FOLKS 


Mr.  Charles  White,  the  distinguished 
referee,  who  has  separated  many  clinch- 
ing heroes  of  the  ring,  and  counted  in 
clear  and  impartial  tones  the  numbers 
fatal  to  the  chin-jarred  and  his  back- 
ers, is  publishing  a  series  of  interest- 
ing articles  about  pugilists,  their  youth- 
ful beginnings,  battles,  characteristics, 
private  life.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
late  Mr.  Ketchell  and  the  now  formid- 
able Mr.  Papke  were  devoted,  each  one 
to  his  mother. 

They  were  not  alone  In  this.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
is  now  exciting  the  admiration  of 
thousands  as  he  passes  in  Europe  in 
dusky  pride  on  his  triumphal  chariot, 
rushed  to  Chicago  after  his  encounter 
with  the  best  white  man,  rushed  into 
the  arms  of  his  adoring  and  confident 
mother,  who  had  thoughtfully  provided 
fried  chicken  and  baskets  of  "wine" 
against  the.  time  of  his  appearing 
wreathed  with  the  laurel. 


Miss  Emilie  Grigsby  is  not  un- 
known in  Boston.  She  attended  a 
performance  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  season,  and  sat  in  a  box 
with  Count  Tolstoi  and  other  guests 
of  the  management.  She  was  then 
dressed  in  pink  satin  with  bodice  cut 
exceedingly  low.  She  was  not  tall, 
rathei  short  in  fact;  but  she  was  con- 
spicuous for  her  hair  of  a  reddish  and 
beautiful  tinge,  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  the  feline  grace  of 
her  movements,  the  nimble  play  of 
her  mind,  and  an  indisputable  charm 
in  conversation. 

The  Welsh  cheering  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  sounded  better  than  it 
would  look  in  print. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Head 
Hunters  of  Borneo  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  a  tender,  sentimental 
side.  There  is  Mr.  Wolgast,  for  exam- 
ple. Mr.  Tom  Jones,  his  manager, 
wished  Mr.  Wolgast  to  stay  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  train  for  battles  to 
come.  Mrs.  Wolgast  thought  it  better 
for  her  spouse  to  return  home  with  her 
to  the  East.  Mr.  Wolgast  did  not  hesi- 
tate. He  is  not  a  man  of  exasperating 
deliberation  in  or  out  of  the  ring.  And 
what  was  his  answer?  "Anything  that 
she  says  goes." 

The  great  ex-champion  of  the  whites 
never  went  into  battle  without  the 
earnest  prayers  of  his  doting  father 
and  the  day  that  Mr.  Johnson  triumph- 
ed there  were  concerts  of  prayer  for 
his  success  in  churches  attended  by  his 
race.  Surely,  after  his  decision  and 
speech  of  explanation,  Mr.  Wolgast  will 
be  supported  by  the  wishes  and  prayers 
of  all  good  women  whenever  he  shies 
his  castor  into  the  ring. 


who   does  not   forbid  his 


/6> .  / 


features  of  a  "delight- 
ful" visit  at  a  friend's 
summer     palace.  The 


|    MEN  AND  THINGS 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
JoyS  of  There  are  disagreeable 

j    Week  End 
Visits 

Herald  has  more  than  once  discussed 
the  absence  of  liberty— especially  when 
)  the  host  reminds  you  a  dozen  times  a 
!  day  that  the  real  name  of  his  place  Is 
Liberty  Hall;  the  implied  contract  by 
which  the  guest  feels  bound  to  be  en- 
tertaining,   to  give   a  continuous  per- 
formance; the  question  of  appropriate 
;  fees   on  leaving,    and   whether  a  host 


servants  to 
accept  tips  should  not  himself  be  tipped. 
The  moment  Jones  accepts  Smith's  invi- 
tation he  signs  away  hi6  liberty.  On 
entering  Smith's  hall— note  the  suit  of 
armor  to  the  left  over  the  fireplice, 
Smith's  coat-of-arms  purchased  in  Lon- 
don by  correspondence— Jones  might  as 
well  have  his  hair  cropped,  hand  over 
his  valuable  and  don  a  checked  suit 
which  he  did  not  bring  with  him.  The 
only  animal  that  is  unconfined,  allowed 
to  be  thoroughly  selfish,  permitted  to  do 
exactly  what  it  wishes  to  do  is  a  pet 
cat  in  a  rich  household. 

The    trial    of    trials     *o     which  a 
visitor  is  subjected  is  the  guest-book. 
This  is  not  so  grievous  when  all  that 
is   asked  of   Jones   is  Lie   name.  L. 
is  true  that  some   make  a   scene  in 
signing  their  names;  they  can  write 
only    With    a  stub  pen ;  the  ink  should 
be    Styx's    jet    black,     not  Waters 
writing  fluid:  they   finally  write  the 
name    with    an    air    as   though  they 
thought    posterity    would    put    it  by 
the  side  of  John  Hancock's  signature 
to    the    Declaration,    and   wonder  at! 
the    firmness,    the    boldness.     Others  | 
write    their    name   as    though  they' 
were   ashamed   of   it   and   were  still 
cursing    their    sponsors    in  baptism. 
Some   are   a   long   time   in   doing  It, 
longest  when   there  are  only  a  few  | 
minutes  to  catch  the  train,  and  it  is, 
as  though  they  were  reading  a  pre- 
ceding document  and  expected  a  seal 
and     witnesses.      But     the  ordinary 
man  says,  "With  pleasure,"  not  "Do 
you    really    want    my    name    in  the 
book?"   and   he   writes   as  though 
hotel  register  were  before  him. 


in  My 


t 


"Please  Write     If  Smitn  and  his 

spouse  wish  to  keep 
a  register  of  guests, 
Album"      the  demand  on  their 
|  guests  is  a  slight  one.  There  are  few 
men  who  do  not  like  to  wrly  ^Ittir 

-L  ~-  > 


The  English  government  has  granted  a  pension  to  W.  B.  Yeats,  the 
poet;  Joseph  Conrad,  the  novelist;  and  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
John  Davidson.   This  recognition  of  talent  was  made  in  coronation-tide. 
In  other  countries  on  such  a  festival  occasion  there  is  often  jail  delivery,  j 
The  pension  is  ridiculously  small,  so  small  that  it  inevitably  provokes 
comment,  and  there  are  the  old  comparisons  between  the  rewards  of  i 
literary  men  and  those  of  military  and  naval  heroes,  mighty  slayers.  The  I 
sum  received  by  Milton  for  "Paradise  Lost"  is  also  mentioned  by  well 
informed  newspaper  men  in  country  towns. 

The  pension  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  support  life  unless  the  re- 
cipient lives  on  nuts  and  water  from  the  spring  and  sleeps  out  of  doors 
either  through  permission  of  the  police  or  the  kindness  of  some  land 
owners,  and  the  price  of  nuts  has  gone  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years.  As  a  support,  this  pension  is  a  mockery.  As  a  token  of  appre- 
ciation it  is  perhaps  a  little  more  serviceable  than  a  bronze  medal  or  a 
ribbon  to  stick  in  the  coat. 

Poets  are  seldom  money-makers,  unless  they  write  in  praise  of  a 
certain  soap.  There  are  poets  who  write  out  of  business  hours,  as  Austin 
Dobson.  That  Mr.  Yeats  does  not  earn  enough  by  his  verse  to  pay  for 
I  gross  material  wants  is  not  surprising,  for  he  is  a  true  poet,  a  "boss 
polt,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  Artemus  Ward.  Nor  are  the  dramas  of  Mr. 
Yeats  as  popular  as  those  by  the  worldly-wise  Mr.  Maugham  or  the  agile 
Mr.  Cohan.  It  is  doubtful  whether  that  golden  book  of  essays,  "Ideas 
of  Good  and  Evil,"  is  a  "quick  seller."  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  rated  higher 
than  Mr.  Yeats  by  publishers  and  the  general  public. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Conrad,  one  of  the  few  novel- 
ists now  writing  in  English  that  have  individuality  and  art.  His  novels 
are  tales  of  adventure,  and,  therefore,  should  be  popular.  They  are  tales 
of  adventure,  but  they  are  sombre,  grim,  and  at  times  horrible.  Nor  is 
tor.  Conrad's  admirable  style  a  magnet  to  the  great  majority  of  novel 
readers.    His  followers  are  eulogistic,  but  few. 

The  life  and  the  ending  of  John  Davidson  were  pathetic.  A  man  of 
Indisputable  talent,  he  antagonized  the  world  of  publishers,  critics  and 
readers  by  a  display  of  self-appreciation  that  would  have  been  admired 
had  he  been  successful  as  the  world  counts  success.  He  lived  in  poverty; 
he  died  in  poverty.  The  pension  to  his  widow  should  have  been  much 
larger.  It  is  not  small  enough  to  be  refused  indignantly;  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  of  considerable  assistance. 
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_  "    ^-„|n*  ihnt  vou  should  write  a 

wlttv  In  verse.  thou  you  pay  dearij 
Tor -1  our  vUlt.  She  gives  you  fair 
ror   >our  arrival 

frarf  rJ^tSd  to  read  the  Alburn 
and  v.  u  see.  "a?  fro...  a  *V*ft tig 
"nd  of  all"  Whatever  you  write.  It 
%L  be  complimentary.  Hostesses 
Hk'.  it  aid  on  with  a  trowel  and  ow 
Quests  have  the  courage  Of  the  !m- 
one  who  wrote  simply:  ••Quoth 

"?       ..v..„  --   and   then   signed  his 

Lam*  Even  ...  .hi*  cas^  the  guest 
o«  his  hostess  a  compliment.  He 
Z  ■  her  credit  for  subtlety,  the  abll- 
Hy  w  mi  a  '»»tus  and  drnw  an 
^These  house  books,  in  which  some 
U I  pushing  souls  nnd  a  waste  pipe  Wr 
heir  intellect,  as  others  write  acrostics, 
or  Alters  on  all  public  and  private  toP- 
fc  to  the  newspapers,  are  almost  as 
the  -Mental  Photosraph  al- 
bSm« that  for  some  time  threatened  to 
disintegrate  society.  'Who  Is  your  a- 
vortu ooef>"  -What  Is  your  favorite 
flower.  Pco  or."  and  so  on.  and  so  on 
wmding  up  with  "Who  wou»d  yotl  »ke 

Tur  s°  n,  -ree  more  amusing  th an  those 
dellberatelv  funny.  And  where  are  all 
utese  albums,  for  there  were  many  of 
„,  Legboots  are  not  wholly  extinct, 
are  worn  by  a  few  Southern 
statesmen  in  Washington  p.  L.  1  ho 
linen  duster,  or  a  species  of  It  has  re 
appeared  with  the  automobile.  But 
wher-  are  the  hair-covered  trunks  w  th 

SSlVrtbtn  h.w.  u»  ««">•  ™"Sf 

.        Lin  Ko  found  the  mental  plioto- 

orat've-  with  a  violent  accent  on  the 
second  syllable.  ^ 

Many    years    ago  in 
Orange    county,    Vt. — 
perhaps  it   was  in  the 
log  cabin  and  hard  cider 
passionate    politician  re- 


graph"    Albums    to    which   I   have  al- 
luded.    Lord   Rosebcrry  speaking  at 
the  opening  of  the  Thackeray  Exhi- 
bition   in    London    was   wise    In  re- 
fraining    from"    comparison.     for  the 
two    novelists    are   In    a    certain  sense 
disparate.     He  put  "Vanity  Fair"  at  , 
the     head     of    Knglish     fiction,     but  | 
Thackeray  In  all  honesty,  although  he  j 
recognized  his  genius  in  this  novel., 
would     have.     Insisted     that  'Tom 
Jones"   had   not   yet  been  displaced 
The     Pall     Mall     Gazette  observed 
shrewdly    that    Thackeray,  choosing 
the    Ironic   note,    must    have  known 
that    he    was    forfeiting  popularity 
with  the  majority  of  readers.  "His 
generation    could    not  understand 


E  have  seen  how  Wagner,  according  to  his  own  story,  treated 

his  first  wife,  Minna  Planer,  and  the  English  woman,  Jess  e 
Laussot;  how  he  had  curiously  little  to  say  about  his  affair 
with  Mathilde  Wesendonck;  how  he  began  to  detach  Cosima 
from  her  husband,  Hans  von  Buelow.  Wagner  was  by  nature  an  amorist 
an    he  did  not  have  the  virtue  of  reticence.  F-m  W.  ™ 
the  pursued,  not  the  pursuer,  and  he  apparently  delighted  in  noting  the 
amiable  weaknesses  of  women.    A  young  man  at  the  house  of  Count 
Pachta  near  Prague,  he  met  the  two  handsome  daughters  of  the  count 
"The  natun  l  and  si  terly  manner  with  which  both  girls  treated  me  and 
Unversed  with  me  did  not  b.ind  me  to  the  fact  that  I  was  expected  o 
5aU  in  love  with  one  or  the  other  of  them."  At  Wuerzburg  "it  was  only 
"Ira™  of  the  young  ^l^^^^pr^ 


,  Kined  its  hero  off'  i      « ^uU  at»act  ^!'^eSrS 

we  doubt  if  the  bulk  rfjgr  genera-         d    oun la ^        mSa  which  has  always  remained  a  mystery  to 

mJZer  s"ce  '  He  often  called  on  her,  met  her  in  the  public  gardens, 
"hut  false  vanity  always  kept  me  from  telling  my  friends  of  our  rela- 
tions •  •  •  When,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  had  my  reasons 
r  being  ^1  ou,  they  also  tried  .  urge  ^^^S. 
K  X  :™6e  r^roVTherese  years  afterward  and  pubHjh 
her  full  name  to  the  world? 


tlon  ever  will.     The  public  at  large 
suspects  such   an  author  of  playing  ■ 
ruthlessly  with  what  It  presumes  to 
call  its  •feelings.'  and  this  is  a  crime 
it  does  not  easily  forgive.     It  pre- 
fers    to     see     sin     and  stupidity 
trampled  down  In  the  lump  to  hav-  \ 
Ing  them  dissected  with  the  scalpel  | 
and    the    tweezers.      It     brands  the, 
process  cynicism,   and   It   closes  the 
book   with    fatuous   complacence  on 
one   of    the    profoundest    sources  of 
wisdom   and    humanity  that  this  or 
anv  literature   has   to  show." 

Few  have  written  with  discriminative! 
appreciation  about  Thackeray,  who  has 
suffered  from  his  friends  more  than 
from  his  enemies.  Perhaps  Mr  Wh.b- 
lev  has  been  the  most  successful  in  a 
difficult  task.  Henley  evidently  dis- 
liked the  novelist,  yet  when  he  came 
to  write  about  him  he  was  perplexed, 
or  for  once  he  lost  courage  and  was 
alternately  for  and  against.  His  essay 
on  Thackeray  falls  far  below  the  others 
in  that  strangely  brilliant  first  series' 
of  "Views  and  Reviews."  Compare  it 
for  a  moment  with  those  on  Dickens, 
Meredith.  Hugo.  Dumas  the  elder.  Bor- 
row. Thackeray  was  to  Henley,  as 
Thoreau  and  Walt  Whitman  were  to 
Stevenson,  a  problem  that  he  could  not 


the  celebrated  singer,  was  it  necessary 
for  Wagner  to  pry  into  the  relationship 
between  her  and  Guaita,  or  to  describe 
her  on  the  Viennese  stage  as  disfigured 
by  sickness,  very  thin,  almost  wholly 
bald  and  unwilling  to  wear  a  wig? 
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There  was  Mme 
von   Bissing.  Wag- 


Sop 


s 

to  the 
Genteel 


Sympathy  of 

Mme.  Bissing  ner  appreclated  her 

for  Wagner  sympathy  for  him 
For  a  time  she  was  intelligent  and  wit- 
ty—"my  favorite  companion."  He  hoped 
she  would  lend  or  give  him  money.  Oth- 
er women  had  done  this  to  his  great 
joy?  She  finally  answered:  "You  wish 
to  know  finally  whether  I  will  or  not? 

Wag- 


°\-or  "Sr'ne^saTfor  the  lover  of  ^e^en/in  God'a  name.  No!' 
-Vanitv  Fair"  to  pooh-pooh  "David, 
Copperfield"  and  praising  "Pemlennls 
to  frown  on  "Great  Expectations  or 
••Bleak  House."  Because  there  Is  Yel- 
lowplush  must  there  be  no  Dick  Swlv- 
eller"'  Because  of  Capt.  Costlgan.  is 
there  no  Mr.  Pickwick?  It  is  better  to 
read  the  books  of  the  two  geniuses  than 
to  read  about  them.  One  of  Thack- 
erays    greatest    achievements.  ^  Barry 


libit 

E  ibi 

it  ippui 
wiingll 
drksti 


Affair  with      ^  wjth  Friedereke 

Betrothed  Galvani,  the  betrothed 
Of  Ohoist  of  an  oboist  In  the 
orchestra.  The  story  of  Wagner's  ad- 
venture with  her  at  a  country  weddlni. 
how  they  danced  wildly,  how  wine  in- 
duced him  to  declare  himself  her  love. . 
how  they  went  bank  to  Wuerzburg  in 
an  open  wagon-"!  with  my  che  K 
against  Friedereke's"~all  th.s  Is  told  in 
an  entertaining  manner.    But  Wagner 


campaign        """"^"^ ,8  stlll  near!  L™don."'7Tnot  "so" familiar  to  many 

ssi  on'rt.n,„.  «ssrjn. 

tarts  of  doushnu.   ar,!   S  «ker  WPle  .u,talned.  bitter,  almost  inhuman 

^Jlf^SSSSMp    V2**X  -ch  instance  disconcerting 
r:  the  Srst  Sestlon  put  at  the  store,    to  the  easy-going. 
"Tes  they  passed,  but  we  pruned  them 
of     their     most     inherent     qualities.  , 
Cier-vmen  in  England  have  been  prun- 
fnK  and  edulcorating  the ,  marnape  ser- 
vice cf  the  Established  Church.  They 

-omrlain    of    the     "coarseness-  that 

crates  on  the  ears  and  minds  of  the  sen- 
sitive-   There  should  be  a  "Bible  tor  the 
1  Genteel."  also  a  "Bible  for  the  Rich,' 

with  nil  objectionable  passages  omitted. 
But  no  one  of  the  talthful   has  ob- 

lecteO  to  the  Epistle  !n  the  ritual  of  the 

r-othclic  church-the  tine  passage  from 

Fohe-lans.    beginning.    "Mulleres  viris 

suis  subdltae  sint.  slcUt  Domino."  or  to 

ihe  beautiful  prayer,  "Sit  amabiles  vlro 

,uo    ut   Rachel,   sapiens,   ut  Rebecca, 

r".^     •      ■•    M»ll=    lit  Sara.        w  b*n 

American  Episcopalians  changed  the 
English  prayerbook  for  American  use, 
they  omitted  passages  from  the  mar- 
riage service,  as  they  weakened  a.  verse 
of  th*  "Te  Deum."  Truly,  this  is  a 
squeamish  period  in  England. 

For  a  change  lias  been  made  in  the 
English  national  anthem.  If  there  was 
ever  a  verse  that   characterized  John 
Bull,  that  was  John  Bull  incarnate,  it  , 
was  this  one: 

OU.   Lord,  our  God.  arlso. 
Scatter  his  encmle*. 

Anil  nuikf  Uiem  tell: 
Confound  lh*!r  polities, 
Rrustratc  th^lr  knavish  irlea». 
On  Hlni  our  hopes  we 
Oh.  save  us  alL 
This  was  John  Bull  breathing  threat- 
mm«  and  slaughter,  knowing  as  though 
to"?  by  heaven  that  he  was  the  regu  a- 
tot  Ot  the  world,  the  main  spring  of  ci% - 
Illation  and  religion.  And  this  glor  ousb 
bellicose  verse  has  been  changed  Into  a. 
praver  for  peace.  Instead  of  the  sturdy 
MBtti    about    "politics"    and  "knavish 
i  trick.*"  we  have 

I        Keep  us  from  p;aerue  and  dearth. 
|        Turn  thou  our  woes  to  mlrih. 

Possiblv  this  last  line  was  suggested  by 
I  the   popularity   of    musical   comedy  in 
London.  .  .  „, 

Did   Henry   Carey   write  the  ong.na 
text  of  the  English  anthem  and  first 
sing  the  song  to  the  tune  of  his  own  . 
malting    at   a   tavern    dinner   to  cele- 

the  capture  of  Portabello?  There  , 
has  been  h  dispute  over  the  authorship  j 
for  vears.  If  Carey  was  the  author,  h^  , 
has  again  suffered  at.  the  hands  of. 
genteel  improvers,  for  the  last  verse  of  | 
his  charming  "Sally  In  Our  Alley  Is. 
seleom  given  in  anthologies  and  al-  j 
lmxy>l  never  sung  as  he  wrote  it. 

I  Lord  Rosebery"^^011"    ^°  yo" 

'  prefer.    Dackens  or 
and  Thickery?  Or  Thick-  j 

Thackeray  ens    or    Dackeray  V"  j 
\r  quo^tlons  that  might  well  have  been  | 


ner,  quoting  this,  adds:  "Not  long  after 
this  I  received  from  her  sister.  Mme 
Wllle  a  very  surprising  explanation  of 
her  conduct,  which  seemed  at  the  time 
perfectly  inexplicable,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  weakness  of  her 
not  verv  reliable  character." 

Wagner  says  disagreeable  things 
about  many  women,  some  of  whom  had 
befriended  him.  yet  he  could  speak  in 
fine  phrases  about  the  sex.  When  there 
was  talk  in  Paris  about  Louis  Napoleon 
he  said  he  could  not  understand  how 
anvbodv  could  possibly  expect  great 
things  "from  a  man  whom  no  woman 
could  really  love."  In  Zurich  he  main, 
itaine.l  loudly  that  "wine,  even  if  not 
I  taken  in  excess,  contained  qualities  pro- 

  ducing  a  state  of  intoxication  which  a 

.v,„  min  nnifht  in  order  to  raise  his  spir- 
Then  there  was  the  m*Yu°tu-£aVon?y  he  who  experienced 
the  intoxication  of  love  could  raise  his 
spirits  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word 
This  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  moral 
relations  of  the  sexes.  Whereupon  I 
commented  on  the  almost  brutal  man- 
ner in  which  men  kept  aloof  from 
women  in  Switzerland." 


method  of  teaching  people  to  sing  with- 
out notes,  hoped  to  bring  about  the  re- 
generation of  the  French  people's  gen- 
ius." In  London  he  met  MacFarrlne 
(Macfarren)    "a   pompous,  melancholy 

Scotsman.  *  *  •  He  seemed  too  proud 
to  discuss  the  Interpretation  of  any  of 
his  works  with  me."  A  man  named 
Anderson  had  been  appointed  conductor 
of  Queen  Victoria's  band,  "through  the, 
Influence  of  the  Queen's  private  coach- 
ma.i.  *  *  Mrs.  Anderson,  whom  I  had 
christened  Charlemagne,  on  account  of 
her  great  corpulency,  had  appropriated, 
to  herself,  among  other  things,  the  of- 
fice and  salary  of  a  court  trumpeter." 

It  was  in  London  that  he  saw  a 
celebrated  American  actress  in  "Ro 
meo  and  Juliet."  "After  the  first  act 
I  told  Lueders,  who  was  with  me.  how 
surprised  I  was  at  their  giving  the 
part  of  Romeo  to  an  old  man,  whose 
age  must  be  at  least  60.  and  wh< 
seemed  anxious  to  retrieve  his  long 
lost  youth  by  laboriously  adopting  i 
sickly-sweet,  feminine  air.  Lueders 
looked  at  the  program  again  ant 
cried:  'Donnerwetter,  It's  a  woman!'  I  I  lit*., 
was  the  once  famous  American,  Ml*)  [Yum 
Cushman." 

His  French 
Friends 
in  Paris 

sore   need  of 


He  Thought 
the  World 


It    would  seem 
as   though  Wag- 
ner, when  he  dic- 
AgainstHim  tated    this  auto- 
-  Iua"""'    ~;er  at" the 'biography,   was   still   suffering  from  , 
also  tells  how  he  would  linger  mania  of  persecution,  believing     account  consent 

eirVs  house  "in   unconcealed  intimate  |  the  exception  of     these,  and  was  glad  to  find  this  real 

•  nercourse  with        same  domestic  cir-    bat    he  vorh d,  wit capabie  _  man  ^safe^  under^the  eag. 


When  "Tannhaeru 
ser"  was  given  ti 
Paris  for  the  firs 
time  Wagner  was  li 
friends.  Many  of  u 
know  that  Baudelaire  wrote  a  .-e 
markable  and  eloquent  pamphlet  1: 
praise  of  the  opera.  Wagner  admit 
this  and  speaks  of  the  pamphlet  a 
"exceedingly  witty  and  aptly  turned, 
a  wholly  inadequate  eharacterlzatlor 
by  the  way.  Now  see  how  the  poe 
was  repaid:  "Another  day  we  met  fo 
lunch  at  Gounod's,  when  we  had 
very  dull  time,  which  was  only  en 
livened  by  poor  Baudelaire,  who  in 
dulged  in  the  most  outrageous  wlttl 
cisms.  This  man  'crible  de  dettes,'  a 
he  told  me,  and  daily  compelled  t 
adopt  the  most  extravagant  method 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  had  repeatedl 
approached  me  with  adventurou 
schemes  for  the  exploitation  of  m 
notorious  fiasco.  I  could  not  on  an 
to    adopt  any 


■rilM 
mole  It 
her  i 


rcourse  wltn  ire    Ludwl-  II 

cle  from  which  the  unhappy  ^cUI*  and  a  few  sentimental  wo- 

,-cmained  excluded."    Wagner  ™  mgn  was  agalnst  hlm;  that  there  was 

purpose  to  marry  her-at  least  he    ay  conspiracy  to  crush  him.   This  may 

nothing  in  the  autobiography  about  tn.s  £Qr  ^  biUerneSs  with  which 

intention,   but  he  took  the  trouble   to  ^  ^              ^   ^  CQntem. 

write:  "I  gradually  became  conscious  of  ^  ^                  ^  wnjch 

wlSE  Pn"r  morT^indolcn"     com-  £  treated  men  who.  though  they  did 

prions."    This  was  owing,  he  plumed  not,  perhaps>  funy  appreciate  his  early 

himself,  to  "the  exceptional  vivauty  and  ^  ^  ^  declare  tnem  t0  be 

innaVnw  SheP  ms"  issed  this  Friedereke:  incomparable,  were  nevertheless  kind- 
see  how   ^e  dlsmis.ea  g  ^  tQward  hirn. 

from  to*™n*?l£l&  approached  me  ^here  was  Raff,  "an  uncommonly  un- 
later.      The  Her    oboist    was  interesting  and  insipid  man.  full  of  self- 

utterly  s,hamefacne,d-th0^h  °is  posit.on;  conceit,  but  without  any  power  of  taking 
Stil,Heh:d  'Sl^  impossible,  the  un-  a  wWe  outlook  on  the  world."  Poor 
rendered  marriage  rov«  hecome  a  wicriHeh  Schneider,  who,  with  a  "physi- 

fortunate  young  woma  of      «     resembllns  that  of  a  drunken 

mother.    I  have  nearo.  =  «atvr  "  filled  Wagner  with  "unconquer- 

her  since."  Wilhelmine  abic  disgust,"  conducted  a  performance 

When  Wagner  firsV^  wa"  Creatly  ■  of  Beethoven's  5th  Symphony,  so  "ex- 
Schroeder-Devrient  he  ***  ^ew  preSe«  and  inane"  that  "I  turned 
stirred.     "Another  mira t'e  ^     .,    w      „wav  in  disgust  as  from  an  alarming 

direction  to  my  artistic  feeHngb ..      *  as  a^  >n  problem,    and    desisted,  „.«        ....  -~ ■  — 

it  necessary  for  him  in  after  j  ears  tc  anrl    repul. -    e    pro  impos- I  power  and  beauty  of  Wagner  s  mus 

dwell  on  her  caprices  of  passion   to  M  "  lfatt™    ^    \  ^gain  perceived,]  He.  too,  wrote  a  pamphlet  In  Wtgne 

the  roll  of  her  lovers    to  «>'  h0^  ta^ned  between  my  own  vivid  and  im-    praise,  and  the  composer  al  udes  to 

hored  him  ^  *a  "dtal  o^  of  tnis  Work  an3 

She  had  loaned  h.m  3000  ^arks  ^"aDute  i  only  living  presentations  of  it  wh.ch 
might  pay  certain  debts  and  contribute  th  b  p  Weishelmer  per- 

to  the  maintenance  of  a  fr«nd  in  Pari. j.       h ever 
Sfufy  of^n  ef  .ohannj;  the  --jperfor  anc^f^ 
^r^&^oVVen^ 

yer.  "And  without  further  ado  this  should  make  me  abomlnatlon...  AU 
Jnan  sued  me  for  the  ^  ^  £  couM  say  of  Cheve.  whom  he  met  in 
monev."     Was  it  not  outrageous  that  he  couia  say  or  .  emed-  the 

Wirhelmine  wanted  ^"Z/mol  Z  writer  of  pamphlets  on  a  new  system 
when  Wagner  held  a  co urt  posit  ion  as  write,   c t  P     P  r    Qne  ^   ,  , 

conductor  at  Dresden  and  v. as  in  re    "  no  chora,  song_was  th|s: 

sTsu&££  £fi  Tmet  an  M  enlhusiast'  wh0,.by 

euit  against  a  genius? 


capable    man    safe    under    the  eagl 
wing    of    Liszt's    -ascendancy."  Lis: 
took    him    everywhere    there  was 
possibility  of  a  fortune  being  foun' 
Whether  this  helped  him  Into  anj 
thing  or  not  I  never  knew.    I  on) 
heard  that  he  died  a  short  time  aftei 
ward,  certainly  not  from  an  excess  < 
good  fortune."  Had  Wagner  the  fain 
est  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Bai 
delaire  or  of  the  influence  he  exert* 
in  literature,  even  in  Germany,  befoi 
Wagner  died?     Yes,  there  is  a  pa 
sage    in    which   Wagner    admits  tl 
poet's  talent:  "A  man  of  extraordinai  j 
understanding,    who    with  impetuoM 
energy   followed   the   impressions  1  j 
received  from  my  music  to  their  ull 
mate   consequences."     Not  one  wo  | 
about  anvthing  that  Baudelaire  hi, 
done   for   himself  and   the   glory  ] 
French  letters. 

There   was  Champfteury.  one  of  t 
first  naturalists,  a  delightful  writer 
spite    of   the   fact   that    Flaubert  n. 
his  romances  in  contempt.  Champfiet 
was  onx!  of  the  first  to  recognize  t 


ie 


Or,  speaking  of  Frederlkc  Meyer, 
actress  and  sister  of  Louisa  Dustmann, 


as  "amiable"  :  "In  a  series  of  light  a 
airy  aphorisms  he  displayed  such 
comprehension  of  my  music,  and  e\ 
of  my  personality,  that  I  had  ne< 
again  met  with  such  a  suggestive  £ 
masterly  appreciation."  He  d*s?" 
the  author  as  a  "very  simple,  and  n 
certain  sense  easy-tempered  Indivldi 
such  as  one  seldom  meets,  and  beloi 
Ing  to  a  type  of  Frenchman  fast 
coming  extinct."  But  there  Is  no  m« 
tion  of  Chainpllcury  otherwise  than 
Wagner's  admirer. 

Gounod  championed  Wagner'?  ca' 
in  Paris,  ami  it  is  said  that  W  ' 
claimed  wi-.e-i  "Tannhaeuser"  was  no 
ed:  "God  give  me  a  failure  like  W* 


ocq 


»i  kt 

fat  !h 


■  ner  r£mernTjers~n!m    in  the""'~auto- 

■  •ography.    Wagner  had  been  nominat- 

■a    one    of    an    artistic  committee. 

■  inese  meetings  were  enlivened  soielv 
I  y  Gounod's  pedantic  zeal,  who  with 
f  nnagging  and  nauseating  garrulity  «x- 
,  -uted  his  duties  as  secretary,  while 
,|uoer,     continually   interrupted  rather 

ian     assisted     the    proceedings  with 
'fling   and    not   always   very  delicate 
,  lecdotes   and   puns,  all   evidently  in- 
inded  to  urge  us  to  end  th-j  discus  - 
,  pn.    Before  Wagner  left  Paris,  he  gave 
punod    the    score    of    "Tristan-  in 
sknowledgment  of  his  advocacy,  "be- 
te all   the  more  gratified   by  his  be- 
vlor  because  no  feeling  of  friendship 

I  ,lver^e.en  able  t0  induce  me  to  hear 
O  Faust ." 


uncompromisingly  hostile,  with  results 
that  were  obvious  to  use  at  once." 

Cornelius  and  Tausig  treated  Wag- 
ner badly,  because  they  made  a  tour 
in  French  Switzerland,  when  Wagner 
wished  them  to  visit  him,  and  Tausig 
was  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  refuse  the 
Countess  Krockow,  an  old  lady,  an  op- 
portunity of  making  Wagner's  ac- 
quaintance and  gave  the  excuse  that 
Wagner  did  not  care  about  women's 
society.  There  is  a  whole  page  of  this 
twiddle-twaddle. 


;  J  OW  He  Raged    Marschneris  sneered 

:  on  Certain  ^t^Tt^f^ 

pier  und  Judin'  was 
Occasions  of  use  to  Wagner, 
'io  describes  him  at  the  last  as  "in  a 
site  of  almost  helpless  childishness" 
sld  "in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  am- 
I  lous  woman,  who  was  trying  to  make 
ajast  attempt  at  conquering  Paris  for 
In.''  Wagner  liked  Berthold  Auer- 
b.-h  for  a  time,  but  afterward  in  Zu- 
.  rh    found    him    disconcerting.  "He 

I  ked  really  extraordinarily  common 
ai  dirty;  his  former  refreshing  live- 
less  had  turned  into  the  usual  Jew- 
i:  restlessness,  and  it  was  easy  to 
s  that  all  he  said  was  uttered  as  if  he 
r  retted  that  his  words  could  not'  be 
t>ned  to  better  account  in  a  news- 
pier  article."  Henriette  Sontag  "had 
a  ?ady  fallen  into  the  unfortunate  po- 
s  on  which  was  so  detrimental  to  her 
a  istic  career."  She  was  even  sourer 
U  a  Wagner  in  speech.     He  gave  her 

II  libretto  of  "Lohengrin"  to  read. 
V1  en  she  returned  it  to  him.  she  said 
itippealed  to  her,  and  while  she  was 
r<ding  it  "she  had  often  seen  the  little 
.;-ies  and  elves  dancing  about  in  front 
>\  ler."  Wagner's  face  on  hearing  this 
wfeW  have  been  a  study  for  our  old 
irnd,  the  Historical  Painter;  a  draught 
oil  passionate  look,  to  use  the  phrase 
(ffiir  Thomas  Browne. 

le  conductors  Reisslger  and  Taubert 
we  miserably  inefficient;  Ignaz  Lach- 
ie  was   "a  smart,   sleek  man,  but  a 
vnchedly    bad.    muddle-headed  con- 
lu;or."     The  tenor  Tichatsche'k,  who 
ril  so   hard  to  please   Wagner,  had 
io>rains;  Mme.  Tedesco,  once  the  idol 
le  Boston  public,  who  took  the  part 
if  enus  in  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
a  iser"    at    Paris,     was    "a  rather 
;nesque     but     voluptuous     type  of 
■  sss,"  and  though  Wagner  chose  her 
inillingly,  "she  gave  herself  no  end  of 
roble  to  solve  the  problem  to  the  best 
ler    ability — a    problem   which  was 
m-ely  beyond   her    and    which  was 
uifd  only  to  a  genuine  tragedy  act- 
' ;  Heinrich  Dorn  was  a  sly  intriguer 
t  Coehigsberg;  the   Duke  of  Nassau, 
i  horn  Wagner  presented  himself,  was 
•ry   narrow-minded  man,   who  ex- 
uM  himself  for  smoking  hts  cigar  in 
la-ner's  august  presence   because  he 
ni  not  get  on  without  it 


V  Leopold  Damrosch  arranged  a 
on-rt  for  Wagner  at  Breslau,  the 
wi  ]►  affair  was  planned  on  the  mean. 
3t  kcale" ;  the  horrible  concert  room 
siily  served  as  a  beer  garden;  the 
iu.1  mns  were  seedy-looking;  there 
ask  horrid  reek  of  tobacco;  "to  my 
ti;  •rnent  I  found  almost  the  entire 
'oi  at  all  events  the  front  seats,  filled 
it). Jews,  and  in  fact  I  owed  such  a 
ic<ss  as  I  obtained  to  the  interest  ex- 
te|  in  this  section  of  the  population,  j 

learned  the  next  day,  when  I  at- 
n<  d  a  mid-day  dinner  arranged   in ! 
v  onor  by  Damrosch,  at  which  again 
i. views  were  present."  Wagner  prob- j 

lydid  not  refer  between  the  courses 
s  violent  pamphlet,    "Judaism  in 
us ." 

■Sa  i,  singing  master  in  Vienna  was 
lbsolutely  incapable  and  ignorant 

ar'  Was  this  the  Salvi  who  sang 
ie    United    States?     Brahms  was 

a- enough  to  help  Cornelius  Tausi" 

rl.thers  in  copying  orchestral  part? 

r  Wagner's     concerts     in  Vienna. 

la  behavior  proved  unassuring  and 

ii:  behavior  proved  unassuming  and 
■natured,  but  he  showed  little  vi- 
i  and  was  often  unnoticed  at  our 
1  rings."     Hanslick.    the   critic  on 

-  ccasion  sobbed  and  told  Wagner 
the   could  not   bear  to   be  misun- 

.  S,od  by  hlm.    ..The  blaTOV«J» 

*h»t   "JWht   have  been  oxtraor- 
»al  in  his  judgment  of  me  was  to  be 
d.  not   on  any   malicious  intention 
t  .  ely  on  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
lvidual  who  desired  nothing  more 

e  ly  than  to  learn  from  me  how  to 
de  the  boundaries  of  his  knoweld-e  '■ 
ag>r  soothed  him,   but  some  time 

ward  he  read  the  book  of 
sis  ra  nger"  aloud  to  the  Standhart- 
r  jml  y.  and  Hanslick  was  preset 
^'Oticed  that  as  the  reading  pr". 
Kle  the  dangerous  critic  becaml  more 
n  ore  pale  and  depressed  anT  1 1 
s  parked  by  every  one  tljat  ft  wa 
po  lble  to  persuade  him  to 
th  close,  but  that  he  took  hfs °n 
•re  and  then  in  an  unmista'  «hTv 
ret  manner.  My  friends  all  * 
thl  icing  that  Hanslick  looked  °T 
ok  libretto  as  a  lampoon  aimed  t 

'"l^r^t-r'l-'^tow-, 
■nB  from  that  eve^.   &m  oecame 


Wagner  and  Gustave  Dore, 

,  however    was  a 

Gustave  Dore  „„ 

nne  fellow,  for 
and  Joachim  he  proposed  to 
make  a  fantastic  drawing  of  Wagner 
in  the  act  of  conducting— he  did  not 
make  the  sketch — and  also  to  include 
the  "Nibelungen"  among  his  many 
subjects  for-  illustration — but  he  never 
carried  out  his  plan — nevertheless, 
"Dore  remained  loyal  to  me."  Wagner 
gave  him  the  piano  score  of  "Rhein- 
gold"  in  return  for  the  Dante  present- 
ed by  the  illustrator. 

Joachim,  a  Hungarian  Jew,  felt  shy  and 
awkward  in  Wagner's  presence   for  he 
could  not  forget  "my  tremendous  art- 
icle on   'Judaism.'  "    This  article  was 
published  signed  by  a  false  name.  And 
Buelow  told  Wagner  that  when  Joachim 
had  asked  him  to  read  one  of  his  com-  i 
positions  he  had   asked  "with  a  cer-  i 
tain  gentle  diffidence"  whether  Wag-  j 
ner  would  be  able  to  trace  "anything  : 
Jewish    in    it."     Wagner    was  much 
pleased.      "This     touching      trait      in  ' 
Joachim's  character  induced  me  to  say 
a  few  particularly  friendly  words  to 
him  at  parting  and   to  embrace  him 
w-armly."     Imagine  his   surprise  when 
he   found  that  Joachim   had   taken  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Liszt  and  him- 
self almost  immediately  after  the  emo- 
tional leave-taking.    Is  it  not  possible 
that  Joachim  was  quizzing  both  Bue- 
low and  Wagher  with  the  sly  irony 
of  his  race. 

Halevy   is   treated   with  comparative 
kindness,  that  "peculiarly  good  hearted 
and  really  unasuming  man,  whose  tal- 
!  ent,  alas,  declined  all  too  soon."  His 
I  publisher,      "the      monstrous  Schle- 
singer,"  was  exasperated  at  his  incor- 
■  rigible    laziness.      Wagner    says  that 
|  Halevy's  indifference  to  success  lay  in 
:  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
[  wealthy  marriage.  Halevy  talked  free- 
ly, was  modest  about  himself,  and  had 
"no    great    opinion    of    the    works  of 
those  more  fortunate  composers  who 
were  writing  for  the  French  stage  at 
that  time.    In  him  I  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  met  with  the  frankly  expressed 
admission  of  disbelief  in  the  value  of 
all  our  modern  creations  in  this  dubious 
field  of  art.    I  have  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  incredulity  often 
expressed    with     much     less  m'cdesty 
justifies  the  participation  of  all  Jews 
in  our  artistic  concerns."  When  "Tann- 
haeuser"  was  produced  in  Paris  Halevy 
took  Wagner's  part. 


success  of  Wagner  in  concert  hall  of 
opera  house.    Visiting  Leipsic,  "I  here 
became  conscious  of  the  peculiar  unrest 
I  and  excitement  with  which  this  master 
of  music,  who  though  still  young  had 
already  reached  the  zenith  of  his 'fame 
and  life's  work,   observed,  or,  rather 
watched  me.  •   »    «  Doubtless  I  seemed 
in  his  eyes  one  of  a  class  of  musicians 
to   whom   he  attached  no  value,  and 
with  whom  he  proposed  to  have  no  in- 
tercourse.   Nevertheless,  my  success"-' 
reference  is  to  "Rienzi" — "had  certain 
characteristic  features,  which  gave  it  a 
more   or  less   alarming   aspect.  Men- 
delssohn's most  ardent  desire  for  a  long 
time  past  had  been  to  write  a  success- 
ful opera,  and  it  was  possible  he  now 
felt  annoyed  that,  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  a  triumph  of  this 
nature  should  suddenly  be  thrust  into 
I  h,s    face    with    blunt    brutality,  and 
j  based  upon  a  style  of  music  which  he 
j  might    feel    justified    in   regarding  as 
I  Poor.    He  probably  found  it  no  less  ex- 
asperating that   Devrient,  whose  gifts 
he  acknowledged,  and  who  was  his  own 
j  devoted  admirer,  should  now  so  openly 
:|  and  loudly  sound  my  praises.  These 
,j  thoughts    were   dimly   shaping  them- 
selves in  my  mind,  when  Mendelssohn, 
|  by  a  very  remarkable  statement,  drove 
me,  almost  with  .violence,  to  adopt  this 
j  interpretation.    On  our  way  home,  after 
I  the  joint  concert  rehearsal,  I  was  talk- 
.  ing  very  warmly  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
|  sic.  ,  Although   by  no  means  a  talka- 
i  tiye  man,  he  suddenly  interrupted  me 
with  curiously  hasty  excitement  by  the 
assertion    that    music    had    one  great 
fault,   namely,    that   more   than  other 
art   it  stimulated   not   only  our  good 
but   also  our  evil  qualities,  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  jealousy,     i   blushed  with 
shame  to  have  to  apply  this  speech  to 
his  own  feelings  toward  me;    for  I  was 
profoundly  conscious  of  my  innocence 
of  ever  having  dreamed  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree  of  placing  my  own  tal- 
ents or  performances  as  a  musician  in 
comparison  with  his." 


68 


Tells  of  His 
Talks  with 


There  are  only  a 
few    references  to 
Schumann.  Wagner 
bChumann  showed  his  "Lohen- 
grin" text  to  him  and  he  then  approved 
it,  "although  he  did  not  understand 
the  musical  form  in  which  I  wished 
to  carry  it  out,  as  he  saw  no  resem- 
blance in  it  to  the  old   methods  of 
writing  individual  solos  for  the  vari- 
ous artists.     I  then  had  some  fun  in 
reading  different  parts  of  mv  work  to 
him  in  the  form  of  arias  and  cava- 
Unas,  after  which  he  laughingly  de- 
clared  himself  satisfied."  Schumann 
heard  "Tannhaeuser"  at  Dresden  and 
visited     Wagner     to     declare  himself 
fully  and  decidedly"  in   favor  of  It 
"We   often    met    when    out  walking' 
and  as  far  as  it  was  possible  with  a 
person  so  sparing  of  words   we  ex- 
changed views  on  matters  of  musical 
interest."     It   seems    that  Schumann 
had  been  much  disappointed  by  Men- 
delssohn's  conducting    of    the  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  he  spoke  of  looking 
forward   to   Wagner's   conducting  of 
1L.™2  Prompted  Wagner  to  write- 
Otherwise  his  society  did  not  Inspire 
me  particularly."    Schumann  read  the 
ibretto  of  "Genoveva"  to  him.  "When 
however,  out  of  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  success  of  his  work,  about  which 
I  had  serious  misgivings,  I  called  his 
attention  to  some  grave  defects  in  it 
and    suggested   .the    necessary  altera- 

wlth'  rh|reali?ed  how  matters  stood 
jwun   this  extraordinary  person;  he 


hiS,Tutteddeem,tt0  ^  SWay°d  b* 
terference  wftn  P  LreSen!ed  any  in' 
own  ideals  sn  „  . 3  ,product  of  his 
>et  matters  ain  thenceforward  I 
quickly  disnose  1  V,,,  Wa^nev  thus 
turn  Schurn^     ,°Vhe  dreamy,  tad- 

-  *4  abour^en,dUe5sroahdn.mUCh 


Comment  On  The  two  were  sus- 

"The  Flvine  piolous.  each  of  the 

.  /  ,,  other.  When  Wag- 
DUtCnman  ner  called  on  him 
in  Berlin  Mendelssohn  seemed  cold 
in  the  midst  of  the  "lavish  com- 
forts of  his  home;  yet  it  was  not 
so  much  that  he  repelled  me  as  that 
I  recoiled  from  him."  When  the  two 
w-ere  at  a  performance  of  "The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  in  Berlin,  Mendelssohn 
followed  its  progress  "with  a  pale 
face  and  afterwards  came  and  mur- 
mured to  me  in  a  weary  tone  of  voice- 
'Well,  I  should  think  you  are  satisfied 
now!'"  Wagner  was  vexed  because 
in  later  meetings  Mendelssohn  did  not 
discuss  the  music  of  this  opera. 

And    what    pleasure    Wagner  took 
in  telling  this  story.  A  Dr.  Franck  had 
praised  Mendelssohn  for  giving  up  a 
salary  of   90Q0   marks  in   Berlin  and 
retiring  to  Leipsic.  as  a  simple  con- 
ductor at   the   Gewandhaus  concerts 
"How  delightful    it  was  to  find  a  man 
able  to  make  real  sacrifices  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  a  false  position 
that  was  of  no  service  to  art."  Wag- 
ner   immediately    acquainted  Franck 
,  with  the  facts.  Von  Falkenstein  the 
governor    of    the    Leipsic    district  a 
passionate    admirer    of  Mendelssohn 
had  persuaded  the  King  "to  appoint 
the  latter  secret  conductor  with  a  se- 
cret salary  of  6*00  marks.  This  sum 
together    with    the    salary    of  3000 
marks    openly    granted    him    by  the 
management  of  the  Leipsic  Gewand- 
haus,   would   amply   compensate  him 
for  the  position  he  had  renounced  in 
Berlin,  and  he  had  consequently  con 
isented    to    migrate    to    Leipsic.  This 
large  grant  had.  for  decency's  sake  to 
be  kept  secret  by  the  board  admlriis- 
|tering  the  band  funds,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  institution   but  also  be- 
cause it  might  give  offence  to  those 
who  were  acting  as  conductors  at  a 

'm^V*1^5''   if-  they  knew  another 
j  man   had   been   appointed   to  a  sine- 
cure. From  these  circumstances  Men- 
delssohn derived  not  only  the  advan- 
j  tage  of  having  the  grant  kept  a  se- 
cret, but  also  the  satisfaction  of  al- 
lowing his  friends  to  applaud  him  as 
a   model   of   self-sacrificing   zeal  for 
going   to   Leipsic.    which    they  could 
easily  do,  although  they  knew  him  to 
be  in  a  good  financial  position  " 


Constant 
Arch-Foe 
Meye 


Of  the  Pale 
and  Envious 


No  doubt  many  of 
Wagner's  flings  at 
M»n^i      i.    Mendelssohn  were 
sohnw  endelSSOhn  d<^rved.  Mendels- 

att  tude   /  SatiSfi6d  WUh  himself'  His 
-^^«"™=n-d 
wun  favor  on  any  little 


Wagner  had  much 
that   was    mean  to 
say  about  Ferdinand 
erbeer  Hlller  and  his  Polish 
Jewish  wife,  much  that  was  mean  about 
the    Dresden  critics.  Bank  andSchlade- 
bach.     His  references  to  Liszt  are  at 
times  contemptuous,  indescribably  shab- 
j  by,  for  Liszt's  devotion  to  Wagner  and 
j  his  assistance  with  influence,  advice  and 
j  purse,  are  matters  of  history.   And  when 
,  Wagner  was  not  Importuning  him  for 
aid,   he  calmly  appropriated  music  by 
I  Liszt  for  his  own  operas.    But  Wagner 
pours  out  the  .vials  of  '  his  wrath  on 
I  Meyerbeer. 

If  statements  in  this  autobiograph  are 
credible,  Meyerbeer  spent  years  of  his 
life  in  planning  how  he  could  thwart  the 
purposes  of  Wagner,  and  planned  while 
affecting  a  warm  regard  for  the  com- 
poser. It  would  seem  from  this  account 
that  Meyerbeer  had  little  time  at  his 
disposal  for  work  on  his  own  opera. 

In  the  late  thirties  \v"agner  wrote  to 
Meyerbeer  Informing  him  of  his  plans 
and  begging  him  to  support  him.  He 


called  on  Meyerbeer  in  Paris,  for  he 
had  pardoned  him  for  not  replying  to 
the  letter.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
composer's  amiability.  "The  years 
had  not  yet  given  his  features  the 
flabby  look  which  sooner  or  later  mar- 
most  Jewish  faces,  and  the  fine  forma- 
tion of  his  brow  rouna  about  the  eyes 
gave  him  an  expression  of  counten- 
ance that  Inspired  confidence."  He  was 
patient,  for  he  heard  Wagner  read  the 
I  libretto  to  "Rienzi,"  and  "really  lis- 
tened up  to  the  end  or  the  third  act." 
[He  gave  him  letters  to  the  manager 
and  conductor  of  the  Opera.  The 
manager  read  the  letter  "without  be- 
traying the  least  emotion,  having  no 
Jdoubt  opened  simllai  communications 
from  the  composer  many  times  be- 
fore." Wagner  never  heard  from  the 
manager,  but  Habeneck  took  an  in- 
terest in  him  and  showed  him  atten- 
tion. 

Meyerbeer  also  introduced  Wagner 
to  Schlesinger,  thu  publisher,  who 
gave  the  visitor  hack  work.  This 
work  was  distasteful,  but  it  brought 
Wagner  money  to  support  him.  Mey- 
erbeer gave  him  letters  to  singers,  to 
the  director  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
Wagner  charges  Meyerbeer  with 
knowing  that  this  theatre  was  to 
close  on  account  of  its  bankruptcy. 
He  accused  him  later  of  playing  a 
trick  something  like  this  in  Berlin, 
and  complained  that  whenever  he 
called  on  Meyerbeer  in  Berlin  the  com- 
poser was  "just  on  the  point  of  going 
away." 


Charges  Him 


He  accuses  Mey- 
erbeer of  propiti- 

with  Trying  to    .,    t.      ,it  _, 

J  *»  ating  the  critic  Re- 
Win  Critic  lestab  in  Berlin  by 
going  to  him  with  the  score  of  "Ar- 
mide"  to  obtain  hints  as  to  its  correct 
interpretation,  also  of  giving  him  sil- 
ver candlesticks  to  enlighten  him  in 
his  view  of  "Feldlager  in  Schlesein." 
Wagner  believed  that  Meyerbeer  in- 
fluenced Count  Redern  against  him. 

Again,  in  Paris,  this  same  Meyer- 
beer acted  in  a  sneaking  manner  tow- 
ard him  in  the  music  shop  of  Bran- 
dus,  "a  much  more  pronounced  type 
of  Jew  of  a  very  dirty  appearance." 
Meyerbeer  asked  Wagner  what  he  ex- 
pected to  get  out  of  the  revolution. 
"Are  you  going  to  write  scores  for 
the  barricades?"  This  did  not  in- 
j  crease  Wagner's  affection  for  his  col- 
j  league. 

Wagner    published    his    "Oper  und 
;  Drama,"  which,  as  he  said,  added  fuel 
to  the  wrath  that  blazed  against  him. 
"This   fury,    however,   assumed  more 
the  character  of  slander  and  malice, 
j  for     our     movement     had  meantime 
!  been  reduced  by  a  great  connoisseur 
in  such  things,  Meyerbeer,  to  a  clear- 
ly   defined    system,    which    he  main- 
tained and  practised  with  a  sure  hand 
until  his  lamented  death." 

When  Wagner  was  In  Paris  for  the 
production  of  "Tannhaeuser"  he  found 
Berlioz  sympathetically  inclined,  but  the  1 
Frenchman's  manner  changed  one  day  j 
when   Mme.    Berlioz  entered  the  room  < 
and  exclaimed  in  angry  surprise,  "How's 
this?  Are  you  giving  M.   Wagner  ad- 
vice corrcernlng  his  concerts?"  "Belloni 
then  discovered  that  this  lady  had  just 
accepted  a  valuable  bracelet  sent  her  by 
Meyerbeer." 

And  Meyerbeer  bribed  Fetis  to  write 
articles  against  Wagner.  "From  the 
press,"  wrote  Wagner  at.  the  time  of 
"Tannhaeuser"  in  Paris,  "which  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of'  Meyerbeer,  I 
knew  long  ago  what  I  had  to  expect." 
And  so  on  throughout  the  autobiogra- 
phy. Even  on  the  last  page  is  this  sen-  I 
tence:  "While  we  were  at  table  Eckert 
informed  by  telegram  of  Meyer-  | 
beer's  death  in  Paris,  and  Weisheimer 
burFt  out  in  boorish  laughter  to  think 
that  the  master  of  opera,  who  had  done 
me  so  much  harm,  had  by  a  strange 
coincidence  not  lived  to  see  this  day"— 
the  day  on  which  Wagner  received  the 
invitation  from  Ludwig  II.  to  come  to 
Munich. 

j  How  much  of  this  belief  of  Wagner 
rested  on  fact  and  how  much  on  blind, 
unreasoning  prejudice?  There  are  the 
asse  rtions.    Where  is  there  any  proof? 

Some  Notes  There     are  a 

About  the         few   in terestin?  j 

notes  relating  to 

Music  Dramas  the   writing  of  j 

the  music  dramas,  although  Wagner 
gives  no  account  of  the  development  of 
his  theories  or  his  art. 

Climbing  the  Wostrai  he  heard  a 
merry  dance  tune  whistled  by  a  goat 
herd  perched  upon  a  crag.  "I  seemed 
immediately  to  sinnd  among  the 
chorus  of  the  pilgrims  filing  past  the 
goat  herd  in  the  valley;  but  I  could 
not  afterward  recall  the  goat  herd's 
tune,  so.  I  was  obliged  to  help  myself 
out  of  the  matter  In  the  usual  way." 
There  was  a  rumor  that  in  writing- 
"Tannhaeuser,"  Wagner  had  been 
bribed  by  the  Catholic  party  to  glori- 
fy Catholicism  as  Meyerbeer  had 
glorified  Protestantism  in  "The 
Huguenots." 

He  tells  (vol.  I.,  p.  366)  of  how  the 
idea  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  formed  it-  j 
self;  how  he  began  to  elaborate  it  In 
the  hope  that  it  might  free  him  from 
the  thrall  of  the  idea  of  "Lohengrin"  ■  ^ 
but  he  was  Impelled  to  go  back  to  Lhii 
'itter  opera.    The  melody  fj 
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r  ancTsympath 

le.«   my  view. 


tic  appeal  to  r 
and  nothing 


else 


ment  o£  Sachs's  poem  on  the  Reforma?" 
S£n     ...  .  u,  r,  d     to    M»    while  pin* 
fihrough    the   galleries    of   the  Palais 
Toyal  on  hU  way  to  the  Taverne  An- 
ilalse     "There  I  found  Truinet  already 
Edting  for  me  ami  asked  him  to  give 
E  ■   B<  rap  of  paper  and  a  pencil  to 
Tot  down  my  melody,  which  I  TJ'ft'v 
hum  i  .  d  over  to  him  at  the  time.  As 
from  th.-  baloony  of  my  Hat.  in  a  'unset 
i  of   creat   splendor.    I   gazed   upon  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  •Golden"  May- 
en  re    «ith  the  majestic  Rhine  pourinx 
alone  its  outskirts  In  a  glory  of  l.ght, 
the  prelude  to  my   Mclstor^inger"  again 
suddenly  made  Its  presence  closely  and 
dl-tinctlv  felt  in  my  soul.    Once  oefore 
had  I  »een  It  rise  before  me  out  of  a 
lake  of  sorrow,  like  some  distant  mirage. 
I  proceeded  to  write  down  the  prelude 
exactly    as   It   appears   today   in  the 
score   that  is,  containing  the  clear  out- 
lines of  the  leading  themes  of  the  whole 
drama."     One    nlfa'bt    when    nc  had 

sket.  hed  the  theme  of  Pogner,  "Das 
schoene  Fest  Johannistag.  he  heard 
suddenly  the  mad  laughter,  horrible 
whimpering  and  frightful  howling  or 
his  servant  Llesehen  attacked  with  hys- 
terica! convulsions. 

\ftcr  a  tramp  near  Spezla,   he  re- 
turned to  his  hotel  in  a  noisy  street. 
Tired,  he  awaited  sleep.    "I  fell  into  a 
kind  of  somnolent  state,  in  which  I  sud- 
denly felt  as  though  I  were  sinking  in 
swiftly    flowing    water.    The  rushing 
sound  formed  Itself  In   my  brain  into 
a  musical  sound,  the  chord  of  E  flat 
major,  which  continually  re-echoed  in 
broken    forms:    these    broken  chords 
seemed  to  be  melodic  passages  of  in- 
creasing  motion,  yet  the  pure  triad  of 
E  flat  major  never  changed,  but  seemed 
'  by  its  continuance   to   impart  infinite 
significance  to  the  element  in  which  I 
was  sinking.    I  awoke  In  sudden  terror 
from  my  doze,  feeling  as  though  the 
waves  were  rushing    high    above  my 
k  head.     I  at  once   recognized  that  the 
]  orchestral  overtures  to  the  'Rheingold,' 
which  must  long  have  lain  latent  with- 
in me  though  it  had  been  unable  to  find 
j  definite  form,  had  at  last  beer:  revealed 
to  xfe." 


In  the  courwPWvhe  late  ■"Heated 
term"  a  cottager  wrote  from  Cape 
Cod  speaking  of  the  cool  southwest 
wind  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  he 
slept  under  a  blanket.  To  him  a  Bos- 
tonian,  In  the  city,  a  burning  fiery 
furnace  heated  seven  times  more  than 
it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  answered: 
"I  am  patient  with  your  account  of 
low  temperatures,  but  regard  them 
many  audacities  In  his  acting."    lie        h  distrust.    I  am  sure  you' 

could  not  obtain  a  seat  for     Henry  ,  »  # 

mean  to  be  quite  honest  about  the 

matter,  but  you  are  misled  by  an 
overheated  imagination.    The  sailor, 


|     He    saw    plays    1*    London.  Paris. 
Italian  towns,  as  well  as  in  German 
cities     In  London  he  saw  dramatized 
i  fairs-  tales  "under  me  title  of  •Chrlst- 
!  mas  •  "  The  reference  Is  of  course  to 
'  the  Christmas  pantomimes.    The  per- 
formances at  the  Olympic  were  less 
simple  and  Innocent.    He  saw  Robson 
in  "The  Yellow  Dwarf"  and  "Garrick 
Fever."   "I  was  greatly  astonished  by 
many  audacities  In  his  acting."  He 
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VIII.,"  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 

The  Last 


It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  quote  freely 
from    the    account  of 


dying  of  thirst,  is  said  to  dream  of 
babbling  brooks  and  see  sparkling 
Wagner's  Journey  from  springg  (n  y\is  mind's  eye,  and- so  you, 
I  am  sure,  are  weaving  blankets  from 
some  loom  of  the  mind,  real  to  you 
but  phantasmal  to  others." 


Enraged  at 


His   rage   over  a 
tinker  hammering 

Hammering    lncessantiy  opposite 

by  a  Tinker  his  house  in  Zurich 
gave  him  his  theme  for  Siegfried's  fa-  I 
mous  outburst  against  the  bungling  I 
jMime.  "I  played  over  the  childishly 
quarrelsome  Polter  theme  in  G  minor 
to  my  sister  furiously  singing  the  words 
at  the  same  time." 

At  Venice  he  heard  the  old  folksong 
of  the  gondoliers.    "As  I  was  return- 
ing home  late  one  night  on  the  gloomy 
canal,  the  moon  appeared  suddenly  and 
Illuminated  the  marvellous  palaces  aiid 
,the  tall  figure  of  my  gondolier  tower- 
ing above  the  stern  of  the  gondola  slow- 
.  ly^  moving  his  huge  sweep.  Suddenly 
he  uttered  a  deep  wall,  not  unlike  the 
cry  of  an  animal;  the  cry  gradually 
gained  in  strength,  and  formed  itself, 
after  a  long  drawn  -Oh!'  Into  the  sim- 
ple   musical   exclamation,  "Venezia. 
This  was  followed  by  other  sounds  of 
which  I  have  no  distinct  recollection,  as 
I  was  so  much  moved  at  the  time.  Such 
were  the  impressions  that  to  me  ap- 
peared the  most  characteristic  of  \  en- 
ice  during  mv  stay  there,  and  they  re- 
mained with  ir.e  until  the  completion  of 
the  second  act  of  'Tristan'  and  possibly 
even  suggested  to  me  the  long  drawn 
wall  of  the  Shepherd's  horn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  act." 
I    '  There  Is  a  note  about  "Lohengrin. 
1    Wagner  was  disappointed  in  the  citadel 
when  he  visited  Antwerp.    He  thought 
it  would  be  a  prominent  object  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Scheldt.  "Instead 
of  which,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
monotonous    plain,    with  fortifications 
sunk  Into  the  earth.    After  this,  when- 
ever I  saw  "Lohengrin'  again.  I  could 
not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  scene-paint- 
er's castle,  perched  aloft  in  the  back- 
/  ground  on  its  stately  mountain." 

D,>f„rpc  T"ere    is   lltUe  abOUt 

Pictures,         Wagner  s  taste  In  Uter- 
Books  and  ature     He  read  Schop- 
Theatre  enhauer  and  Feuerbach, 
I  I  as  Is  well  known.    He  enjoyed  greatly  • 
De  novels  of  Walter  Scott  and  read) 
ooks  by  George  Sand,  who  had  no- 
■  'ced    favorably    his    article    on  "Der 
!  .-reischuetz,"  contributed  to  the  Gazette 
Mustcale.    Strolling  In  French  Switzer- 
land he  generally  took  a  volume  of  By- 
ron to  read  with  him  on  some  height 
from  which  he  could  see  Mont  Blanc, 
but  he  seldom  drew  the  book  from  his 
pocket.     Reading    Daru's    "History  of 
Venice."  he  lost  some  of  his  prejudice  | 
against  the  ancient  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  city.   He  considered  Lamei  - 
I  tine's  "Hlstoire  des  Girondins"  an  al- 
luring and  attractive"  work.    He  was 
always  fascinated  by  Hoffmann  s  talcs. 
Then  there  were  the  works  of  Shakes- 
peare   Goethe.   Schiller  and   books  on 
mythology,  schools  of  Ph'108^:,  .J."*: 
liglon.    He  met  Turgen'.eff  and  alludes 
1  to  him  as  "the  Russian  poet." 
I     In  Milan.  "I  realized  that?  I  was  not 
a    good   judge    of   pictures,  because 
1  when   once   the   subject   has  made  a 


Sight  of 
Robber 

Riga  to  London;  from  the  story 
of  the  revolutionary  days  In  Dres- 
don;  from  the  graphic  account 
of  Spontlnl  as  conductor  and 
man;  from  the  story  of  "Tannhaeuser'" 
in  Paris;  or  from  the  reports  of  Inter- 
course with  Berlioz.  The  account  of 
the  first  sojourn  in  Paris  is  also  very  I 
interesting  with  amusing  sketches  of 
strange  persons  with  whom  Wagner  j 
associated. 

Let  us  end  the  review  about  this 
fascinating  autobiography,  not  with 
a  quotation  to  .-.how  again  the  lncredi-  • 
ble  vanltv.  smallness  and  meanness  of 
a  great  man  but  with  a  passage  that 
is  creditable"  to  him  and  at  the  same 
time  characteristic. 

Wagner  was  fond  of  animals,  espe- 
cially fond  of  his  dog  Robber,  a  huge. 
Newfoundland,  who  made  the  journey 
with  him  and  Minna  from  Riga  to 
Paris.    The  dog  disappeared  one  day. 

Wagner  left  M^inna  in  the  morning 
after  a  "sad  good-bye." 

"She  knew  from  experience  that  as 
I   was  on   a  money-raising  expedition, 
she  would  not  see  me  back  till  late  a; 
night.     The  streets  were  enveloped  n 
a  dense  fog.  and  the  first  thing  I  recog- 
nized on  leaving  the  house  was  my  dog 
Robber,  who  had  been  stolen  from  us 
a   vear  before.     At  first   I  thought  it 
I  was  a  ghost,  but  I  called  out  to  him 
sharply  in  a  shrill  voice.     The  animal 
seemed  to  recognize  me,  and  approached 
me  cautiously,  but  my  sudden  move- 
ment   towards    him    with  outstretched 
arms  seemed  only  to  revive  memories 
of  the  few  chastizements  I  had  foolishly 
inflicted  on  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  association,  and  this  memory  pre- 
vailed over  all  others.    He  drew  timidly 
away  from  me  and,  as  I  followed  him 
with  some  eagerness,   he  ran,   only  to 
accelerate  his  speed  when  he  found  he 
was  being  pursued.    I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  had  recognized 
me    because    he    always    looked  back 
anxiour.lv  when   he   reached  a  corner; 
but  seeing  that  I  was  hunting  him  like 
a  maniac,   he   started  off  again  each 
time  with  renewed  energy.    Thus  I  fol- 
lowed him  through  a  labyrinth  of  streets, 
hardly  distinguishable  in  the  thick  mist, 
until  I  eventually  lost  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether never  to  see  him  again.    It  was 
near  the  church  of  St.  Roeh  and  I.  wet 
with  perspiration  and  quite  breathless, 
was  still  hearing  the  metronome.    For  a 
while  I   stood   motionless,   glaring  into 
the    mist,    and    wondered    what  the 
ghostly  reappearance  of  the  companion 
of  mv  travelling  adventures  on  this  day 
might  portend.     The  fact  that  he  had 
fled  from  his  old  master  with  the  terror 
of  a  wil.l  beast  filled  my  heart  with  a 
strange  bitterness  and  seemed  to  me  a 
horrible  omen.    Sadly  shaken,  I  set  out 
again,  with  trembling  limbs,  upon  my 
weary  errand."  .  _        .  - 


The  opera  audiences  of  two  seasons 
ago  remember  Miss  Evelyn  Parnell, 
who  one  night  appeared  as  Aida,  and 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  saved  the 
performance  of  "The  Huguenots"  by 
her  courage  in  appearing  as  Valen- 
tine without  rehearsal.   She  was  very 
tall,  attractive,  and  her  voice  was 
brilliant.    She  was  useful  in  small 
parts,  and  was  one  of  the  chattering 
Englishwomen  in  "Lakme."  Educat- 
ed vocally  In  Boston,  she  had  ambi- 
tion, and  for  two  seasons  she  has 
been   singing   successfully   In  Italy. 
She  lately  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  Correggio  as  Violetta  in  "La 
Traviata"  and  Maud  in  "II  Canto  del 
Cigno."    The  local  critics  praised  her 
"warm  and  beautiful  voice,"  the  pur- 
ity  of  her   intonation,   her  artistic 
singing  and  expressive  acting.  After 
eight  performances  of  "La  Traviata," 
Miss  Parnell  on  the  occasion  of  her 
"evening   of   honor"    was  presented 
with  a  gold  watch  and  clasp  pin  set 
in  with  pearls. 

Here  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
the  literature  of  grade  crossings:  "'It' 
is  the  custom  of  the  railroad  to  leave 
the  crossing  unguarded  on  Sunday, 
as  there  are  few  trains."  This  ac- 
counts for  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Morin 
at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  where  her  hus- 
band, seeing  the  gates  were  not  down, 
naturally  thought  he  could  automo- 
bile across  the  tracks  in  safety. 

y^Ay  /  S  '  *>  '  t 
A  Londoner  recently  complained  that 
the  English  language  Is  fast  disap- 
pearing in  his  country.  In  the  city 
it  has  a  strong  German  accent;  in 
the  restaurants  there  is  a  Gallic . 
flavor;  musical  English  is  pronounced 
Russian  or  Polish,  "and  newspaper 
English  is  manufactured  in  America." 

WHAT  IS  JOWLING? 

Senator  Bacon  says  openly  that  the 
United  States  Senate  is  no  longer  a 
debating  body.  "It  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a  party  of  men  jowling  on  a 
street  corner."  Jowling  is  a  good 
word,   an  excellent   word.  Hamlet, 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Lindsay  Mori 
■On  etock  companyi  in  "The  Boys  of 
Company  B,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts 

Tony  Allen  Wilson  Melrose 

C.  Holbrook  Allen  Tom  Whyte 

Mai.   McUine  H.  G.  Carleton 

Tim  Mc'.ane  .....Russell  Randall 

Chick  Sewell  Fraunie  Fraunholtz 

Ba.be  Caruthers  *  William  DeWolfe 

Arthur  Stabler  Rockllffe  Fellowes 

Henry  stabler  Carl  Asplund 

Mn    MeT>ane  Mtb.  George  A.  Hlbbaxcf 

Madge  Blake  Miss  Ro«e  Mortson 

Florence  Jfenderson  lss  Valerie  Vaierle 

Eileen  McLaneM  M.&s  Eleanor  Gordon 

The  atmosphere  wnn  miiit»~  •- 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  John 
Craig  stock  company  In  "My  Friend 
from  India,"  a  farcical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  H.  A.  Du  Souchet. 

A.  Kecne  Shaver   Donald  Meek 

F.rastus  Underholt  Robert  Middleman 

Charles  Underholt  William  V.  Carleton 

Tom  Valentine  Bert  Touni 

The  Rev.  James  Twcedlo  A.B.  Clarl. 

Bill  Flnnerty   .Arthur  Fox 

Bernlce  Underholt  Gertrude  Blnloy 

Gertrude  Underholt  Grace  Lothrop 

Mrs.  Boekman  Street*  Mabel  Colcord 

Marlon  Hayste  „...FIorenc«  *nlrk!! 

Tllley   Henrietta  McDannel 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

"The  Grazora"  Is  a  musical  and  d&nc-  j 
lng  novelty  opening  the  program.  The  | 
midget  acrobats  follow,  "the  Great  Er- 
eotti  and  Lilliputians,"  who  flip  through 
the   air  with   the  "^ost  carelessness 
and  Kreclslon.  No  matter  how  wild  the 
leap,  the  leapers  are  quite  unconcerned 
ana  manage  to  make  their  act  laugh- 
able £  well  as  wonderful.  Clemens  and 
Dean   the  clever  Englishman  and  Eng- 
lishwoman, sing  and  dance  with v*g 
and  a  sense  of  humor.    The  English 
man's     tipsy     terpslchorean  travesty, 
brought  roars  of  laughter  and  aPP'*"* 
Apparently    the    gentleman    who  had 
dined  extremely  well  had  not  a  bor.  ta. 
his  body.    When  he  danced  he  looked 
like  a  string  of  spaghetti. 

Una  Clayton,  Francis  Morey.  Her- 
bert Griffin  and  George )  Lewis  pre- 
sented  a  little  comedy  called  A  Child 
4all  Lead  Them."  It  was  a  playle 
reeking"  with  sentimentality.  But  I 
also  reeked  with  a  sufficiency •  0 
wholesome  fun  and  the  acting  of  M, 
Clayton  as  the  Ingenuous  Maggh 
made  the  piece  delightful.  Farnun 
The  Clark  sisters  and  Billy  Farn"n 
told  in  song  all  about  "Lov ,  lev* 
love"  and  as  an  encore  they  ga^e  tn 
rollicking-Alexander's  Ragt  moBand 
■Howard  the  premier  ventriloquist  c 
Sc°oUand,tmadPe  his  flr.t  a,p«'« 
here.  His  performance  wM_extraor«. 

A  real  old-fashioned  minstrel  show 
except  that  it  was  so  much  better  that 
mostP  old-fashioned  minstrel  shows 
wound  up  the  program.  L  pon  Jta  *Uuj. 
were  the  Meisterslngers,  the  Harvard 
Schubert  and  Weber  quartets  Occupy 
m"  the  end  seats  and  resplendent  I 
Sack  and  white  satin  suits  were  sucl 
stars  as  George  Thatcher,  Lew  Bene 
diet.  Hughey  Dougherty  and  « 
Healy.  The  interlocutor  was  Harry  M 
Morse.  _  iu_   


How  quietly  this  breach  of  promise     though  a  Dane,  had  been  in  England 


I1U«  v|W»^"J   

was  settled  seme  thousands  of  years 
ago"  "When  the  maiden  was  brought 
before  him  to  be  given  to  him  in  mar- 
riage she  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  said:  "Take  her  away,  for  she 
pleases  me  not!"  And  when  he  had 
given  her  gifts  for  herself  and  cattle 
for  her  father,  in  compensation,  she 
departed."  No  glaring  publicity  of 
foolish  letters,  no  sad  eyes  levelled  at 
a  jury,  no  grinning  reporters  no 
judge  controlling  his  laughter!  Gifts 
for  herself  and  cattle  for  her  father." 
Could  anything  have  been  fairer  than 
that"  And  what  is  Lady  Constance 
Foljambe  going  to  do  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawkins? 


We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Phillips,  who  died  at  Hershey,  Nebj 


and  knew  it.  "How  the  knave  jowls 
it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's 
jawbone  that  did  the  first  murder!  It 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician." 

Now  the  jowl  is  the  jaw,  not  the 
whole  head,  as  some  would  have  it; 
and  in  England  the  word  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  lower  half  of  a  pig's 
face,  but  the  verb  to  Jowl  means  to 
j  knock,  to  push  with  force  as  "I  jolled 
hym  aboute  the  eares  tyll  I  made  my 
fyste     sore."      The     Senator  from 
Georgia  says  that  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings read  like  "a  racy  novel  full 
of  dialogue  and  repartee."  Having 
used  the  word  "jowling,"  he  might 
:  then  have  likened  the  proceedings  of 
|^the  Senate  to  the  featured  act  of  two 

knockabout  comedians,  while  scenery 


Phillips,  wno  uicu  o.v   » ■  -      j   KuocKaooui  cwncui*"^  -* 

at  the  ripe  age  of  106.    He  attributed  Jg  gh,fted  behlnd  the  scene 


his  age  and  robust  health  to  a  plenty 
ful  indulgence  in  beer:  one  quart  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  one  after 
the  noon  meal,  and  one  just  before  he 
went  to  bed.  A  man  of  regular  habits 
-and  it  will  be  observed  that  he  did 
not  drink  between  drinks. 
We  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  i 
with  George  V.  King  Edward  VII. 
did  not  wish  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
over  ten  minutes  in  length.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  his  successor  is  of  a  more 
enduring  nature,  but  how  long  should 
the  sermon  be  by  a  stop-watch? 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  right 
In  demanding  senatorial  dignity,  for, 
in  spite  of  Iago's  taunt,  we  associate 
dignity— something  massive  and  con- 
crete-^with  a  senator.  The  senator 
from  any  state,  great  or  little,  should 
remind  one,  especially  In  action,  of 
the  fold  portraits  of  a  statesman: 
grar|d.  impressive,  with  oratorical 
coat  and  collar,  with  a  roll  of  manu- 
script in  one  hand  while  the  other, 


points  to  tne  constitution,  and  behln 
him  is  a  purple  curtain  with  a  heav 
gold  tassel  or  an  approaching  thund^ 
storm.  Nor  do  we  like  to  think  < 
the  Senate  as  merely  an  animate 
directors'  meeting. 

The  Vatican  thinks,  and  wisel 
that  there  should  be  uniform  pronu: 
ciation  of  Latin  in  the  churches.  JT 
Italians  say  "Deous  coui  fetch  | 
tcheloum."  and  the  Germans  «. 
••/etsit  tseloum."  When  Dr.  Mu< 
,4s  living  in  Boston  he  was  amus. 
by  the  Latin  of  the  Choral  Art  S 
ciety,  and  if  a  Frenchman  or  Italh 
should  hear  choral  Latin  in  Ber 
under  Dr.  Muck's  direction,  he  wou 
alvo  be  amused.  "It  may  be  surrnis 
that  the  Italian  form  will  be  adopt 
■  as  approaching  most  nearly  that 
the  ai.cient  Romans."  And.  pray,  Jt 
how  did  Cicero  and  Caesar  pronoun 
Latin?  Would  Romulus,  Remus  a 
!    Lupa  have  understood  them? 

They  that  think  American  arti  I 
are  protected   and  native  art  "> 
veloped"  by  a  duty  on  imported  V 
I    tures  should  study  the  import  out 
I    under    George    Hl.-especially  - 
"Spices   and  Picture"  section, 
every  imported  picture  of  two  or  ■ 
than  four  feet  square,  £2:  on  ev 
Imported  picture  of  smaller  size,  >| 
If  a  picture  were  four  feet  square 
over,  the  entrance  duty  was  a.  Bo  ,  L_ 
Tvore  nlso   ,-st  n na  t,;\   according  t. 
fine  commercial  rule.  Foreign .  PQ  ^  ^ 
were  taxed  by  weight.  14  shilling*, 
cwt.  for  all  imported  bound  voW»N 
There  arc  many  books,  domestic 
imported,  that  might  well  be  sold 
weight. 


I 


IN  A  TALL,  LARGE  GLASS 


iere  is  a  discussion  in  New  York 
papers    about    the  constituent 
lis  of  the  ideal  mint  julep.  Whether 

I  fe   should   be   any   water,  except 

II  which  comes  from  the  ice; 
llther  the  sugar  and  ice  should  be 
tred  or  "rattled,"  etc.  A  corre- 
llldent  insists  that  the  julep  should 
ejriade  in  a  silver  mug  and  drunk 
rm  it.  He  knows  not  the  glory  of 
lljtrue  julep;  he  might  as  well  insist 
ha  beaker  with  its  wide  mouth, 
rl2h  King  George  brought  into  fash- 
nagain  when  he  presented  each  one 
fjis  little  guests  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
pjwith  one. 

to  be  regretted  that  Milton  did 
ive  the  recipe  for  the  julep  which 
us  offered  to  the  Lady: 

.  cordial  julep  here, 
flames    and    dances    in    his  crystal 
bounds, 

spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups 
mix'd. 

julep,    however,    reads  as 


though  it  were  hot  punch,  flip,  or  even 
warm  rum  and  molasses.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  glory  of  the  Southern 
stn  tc  s. 

Nor' is  it  true  that  the  liquor  in  a 
julep  is  always  Bourbon  whiskey.  In 
Norfolk,  Va.,  the  stranger  was  asked 
a  few  years  ago  whether  he  preferred 
Bourbon  or  "French  brandy."  Either 
julep  was  delicious,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Experto  crede. 

Juleps  are  found  in  perfection  only 
in  Maryland  and  the  states  below,  or 
when  a  Southerner,  sojourning  In  a 
Northern  city,  shows  his  friends  how 
it  should  be  done.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Charles  Dickens  could  now 
find  in  a  Northern  city  the  sherry 
cobbler  that  once  excited  his  admira- 
tion. The  ordinary  claret  punch  sold 
in  bar-rooms  is  a  vile  drink.  The 
American  is  no  longer  addicted  pas- 
sionately to  the  habit  of  drinking 
through  a  straw.  In  the  case  of  a 
julep,  the  drinker's  nose  should  be  in 
the  mint.  £,  H. 


WHO  ONLY  STAND  AND  WAIT9 


.»  hotel  at  a  fashionable  watering 
ia?  in  Hungary  has  among  its  walt- 
rs  students  from  the  University  of 
lulpest,  There  are  law  students,  II 
le  cal  students,  one  philosopher,  and 
nf?hemlst.  The  medical  students  may 
iir'sh  assistance  after  table  d'hote 
'lv  philosopher  should  be  invaluable 
y  ecturlng  to  the  discontented.  Let 
s  rpe  that  the  chemist  16  true  to  the 
nord.  and  not  like  the  butler  in 
)  Mutual  Friend,"  who  poured  out 
jt  to  the  guests  with  the  air  of  a 

ist  disapproving  after  his  analyses. 

!  landlord  fondly  hopes  that  these 

«rs  will  prove  a  lodestone  for  fair 
oifen.  The  faculty  of  the  university 
nch  upset  and  the  dean,  or  deacon, 
r  e  law  school  is  so  bitterly  opposed 
a  his  students  have  resigned.  There 
ei  only  two  of  them,  and  the  land- 
reshould  not  regret  their  going;  they 
ligt  have  encouraged  law  suits. 
IrHungary  life  is  not  necessarily  one 
n:i  Hungarian  rhapsody,  nor  are  the 
:ufnts  always   dancing  the  czardas 

■aying  on  the  zimbalon.   As  a  rule 

Tere  is  now  a  society  in  New  York 
>rhe  benefit  of  inebriates.  This  is  a 
aan  advance.  In  Amsterdam  there 
cjsociety  for  the  protection  of  in- 
flated persons.    There  is  a  fixed 
irl  If  a  man's  speech  betrays  him, 
i  babbles  and  his  eyes  have  a 
a;V  look  but  has  dependable  legs, 
led  home  for  15  cents  provided 
vea  within  the  city  boundaries, 
legs  crumble  beneath  him,  a 
de:n  a  portable  chair  will  cost  37 
and  a  wheelbarrow  can  be  had 
ir  5  cents.   A  cushion  is  50  cents 
Eta.   As  yet  there  is  no  insurance 
Bt   a  domestic  scene  after  the 
coming. 


they  are  poor.  At  this  hotel,  and  the 
vacations  are  long,  the  waiters  are  al- 
lowed free  baths  and  all  that  pertains 
to  the  cure.  It  is  said  that  the  Hunga- 
rians like  to  see  their  young  men  inde- 
pendent and  welcome-  these  student 
waiters. 

The  sociologist  in  the  United  State* 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  thla 
problem.  Does  a  poor  student  degrade 
himself  by  -waiting  at  table?  Is  it  in" 
jnrious  to  a  university?  Is  it  more 
"manly"  for  the  student  to  be  a  motop 
man  or  to  work  in  a  factory? 

There  is  as  much  snobbery  in  a  repub- 
lic as  in  a  monarchy,  perhaps  more  and 
of  a  meaner  quality.  We  should  say 
much  depended  on  the  ability,  the 
agility,  the  memory,  the  good  nature  of 
the  student  that  watts  on  guests.  There 
are  prizes  for  "The  proficient— witness  the 
case  of  the  Chicago  waiter  who  has  a 
handsome  "residence"  and  has  saved 
$50,000  out  of  his  tips.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Hungarian  guests  at  the  Hotel  Bat- 
adon  will  not  follow  the  example  of  an 
American  woman  -who  with  her  five 
children  at  a  seaside  hotel  left  a  waiter 
after  two  months  unrewarded:  "I  could 
not  give  him,  a  tip;  he  was  so  much  of 
a  gentleman."  P.  H. 


The  mayor  of  Milwaukee  recom- 
mends in  place  of  the  alarm  clock 
a  phonographic  arrangement  that 
[will  give  forth  sweet  music.  The  idea 
is  not  original  with  him.  Montaigne 
wrote  of  his  father:  "Whereas  some 
are  of  opinion  that  suddenly  to 
awaken  young  children,  and  as  it 
1  were  by  violence  to  startle  and  fright 
I  them  out  of  their  dead  sleep  in  a 
morning  (wherein  they  are  more 
heavy  and  deeper  plunged  than  we) 
doth  greatly  trouble  and  distemper 
their  brains,  he  would  every  morning 
cause  me  to  be  awakened  by  tha 
sonnd  of  some  instrument;  and  I  was 
never  without  a  servant  who  to  that 
purpose  attended  upon  me." 


•h 

htjn 

n 

ir 


Worcester  young  woman  was 
refusing  $1  for  a  kiss.  Any 
i-ho  is  Gs  should  be  willing  to 
t  least  $2. 


that  there  is  talk  of  more 
i  revival  of  "Iolanthe"  would 
order,  but  with  an  enlarged 
horus. 


Because  a  Chelsea  turtle  spat  out 
a  penny  of  1770,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  swallowed  it  in  that  year. 
Many  strange  tales  are  told  about 
the  age  of  turtles  and  carp  as  though 
|  they  were  always  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants. 


VEAPONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA 


lere  should  be  no  fear  of  cholera, 
ly  for  the  reason  that  fear,  as 
beckoning    finger,    invites  the 
is4se.     Where     chol'era  originates, 
h.her  it  would  rage  If  there  were 
o  -Inking  at  the  well  sacred  to  fol- 
(Wis  of  Mohammed,  these  are  ques- 
or  not  rashly  to  be  answered,  but 
meg  civilized  races  there  is  not  the 
d  (mailing  superstitious  dread 
Ifcvas  this  dread  that  palsied  actlv- 
y  id  made  cowards  of  thy  brave  In 
ue  once  famous  romance  the  cholera 
dlued  the  wand'erlng  Jew,  and  even 
le  rdlnarily  Bane  looked  on  the  dls 
is.;  as    a    manifestation    of  divine 
ra    for  it  was  treated  according  to 
.e  Ideological  method,  and  as  other 
Mdnics  regarded  as  a  judgment  n 
le  3rd.    The  fact  that  cholera  vari^ 
itl  conditions  of  temperatum «U *  en 
sncred-  by  particular  forms  of  diet 
ilk -6  the  course  of  rivers,  yields  in 
»m.  measure  to  medical  treatment 


can  be  aggravated  or  mitigated  by 
courses  of  conduct  that  have  no  rela- 

indu  V,iCe  0r  virtue-  takes  lts  victims 
indiscriminately    from     all    grades  of 

ignored.  °r  opinlon"-t"^    was  wholly 

tiJne^»P5llosopher  Schopenhauer  and 
the  light-hearted  man  of  the  world  Ros- 

choIPr,ere^'ke  their  clli'dish  'ear  if 
rone +£  thGre  Were  cases  ln  Eli- 

TschaiknwrUld  S"*  °Ut  hidinS  P'ac«- 
died  nfV?rSki>  Wh0  had  the  same  ^ar, 
aiea  of  the  disease.  He  was  only  one  of 
many  WaStMous  victims,  but  a  still  mor! 
distinguished  list  could  be  drawn  up  of 

Hdnev*  ,  WOme"  Slaln  bv  their  heart, 
Mdnejs,  lungs,  liver. 

and' the'",683  !f  the  sreat  foe  of  cholera, 
ana  the  cleanliness  should  be  civic  and 

should  be  observed.  If  the  supply  of 
water  Is  pure  and  abundant,  city' and 

tM^P,  a','e  Wel1  armed-  But  the  main 
tiling  is  cleanliness,  and  in  this  we  could 

muJI  h'T  ?,erIln  and  other  Ger»an 
first  of    1 eanlineSs   and   courage  come 


A  European  correspondent  writes!?! 
"Karl  Muck  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
likely  man  to  succeed  the  late  Felix 
Mottl  as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Op- 
era at  Munich."  But  does  Dr.  Muck 
wish  to  take  the  position?  At  present 
he  is  happier  in  Berlin  than  he  was  a 
year  ago,  and  if  he  should  leave  Ber- 
lin the  position  of  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be 
open  to  him  in  1912,  for  next  season 
is  Mr.  Fiedler's  last.  There  was  a 
time  when  Dr.  Muck  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  affairs ; 
in  Berlin  and  he  then  looked  longing-  | 
jly  toward  Vienna.  It  would  not  be 
I  surprising  if  he  decided  to  stay  where  j 
I  he  is,  although  Mrs.  Muck  is  eager  to' 
return  to  Boston.  There  is  a  story) 
that  the  position  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, vacated  by  Hans  Richter,  will 
be  kept  for  Mr.  Fiedler,  and  for  this 
coming  season  only  "guest  conduc- 
tors" will  be  engaged;  but  the  Man- 
chester society  is  now  financially  in  a 
poor  way,  as  has  already  been  stated 
in  The  Herald.  If  Dr.  Muck  does  not 
return  to  Boston,  who  will  succeed 
Mr.  Fiedler?  Let  us  hope  he  will  be 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  man  of  fine 
poetic  feeling  and  catholic  taste,  one 
that  will  be  thoroughly  respected  by 
the  orchestra. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  an  um- 1 
brella,  whether  it  be  his  by  purchase  | 
or  adoption.  In  Paris  they  are  sell-  1 
ing  umbrellas  with  peepholes,  so  that 
the  owner,  borrower  or  thief  can  see 
where  he  is  going  and  avoid  collision. 
The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Eighty 
years  or  more  ago  Prince  Poutiakine, 
fussy  about  his  health,  settled  in 
Dresden.  He  was  so  afraid  of  cold 
that  he  never  stirred  from  the  house 
in  winter,  and  in  the  early  spring  had 
fires  on  his  grounds  to  take  off  the 
chill.  He  invented  an  umbrella  which 
he  unfolded  whenever  there  was  the 
slightest  breeze.  This  umbrella  was 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  came 
down  over  his  hips,  and  had  many 
little  windows. 
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Welsh  is  an  expressive  language 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
able  to  speak  it  fluently  for  other  rea- 
sons than  "noblesse  oblige."  There  is 
a  railway  station  in  Wales  that  has 
a  name  of  forty-eight  letters,  and  the 
meaning  is:  "The  fair  church  at  the 
pool  of  the  white  seagull  near  the  al- 
der grove  where  the  fodder  for  the 
oxen  is  stored  in  the  red  barn." 


Now  that  John  O'Hara  Cosgrove 
has  resigned  the  editorship  of  Every- 
body's Magazine,  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  tell  just  what  liberties  he 
took  with  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  man- 
uscript. 

What  shall  be  done  with  all  these 
cats  of  ours?  The  Munich  City  Coun- 
!  cil  has  imposed  a  tax  on  cats,  on  the 
ground  that  the  keeping  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,  or  a  nui- 
sance to  the  neighbors.  It  is  thought 
that  cats  will  be  better  cared  for  and 
the  slaughter  of  birds  be  diminished 
There  is  also  the  Malthusian  side 
iCats  will  not  be  so  plentiful,  and  suf- 
fering among  them  will  be  reduced. 

This  Mrs.  Katherine  Sanford  Thorne 
Sheffield  Landers,  who  has  married 
three  Yale  men  in  succession,  is  ap- 
parently imbued  with  the  Yale  spirit, 
in  spite  of  the  recent  defeats. 


The  late  William  P.  Chambers  was 
opposed  to  his  son  Robert  being  aj 
novelist.  The  obituary  notices  iden- 
tified Mr.  Chambers  as  being  the 
l-  ther  of  the  novelist. 


I  European  political  papers  are  nov 
jbound  in  Morocco. 


Uncle  Sam's  new  naval  shells  will 
Be  out  of  sight. 

A  MENACE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 

Senator  Kenyon  sees  a  danger  to  the  Republic,  and  this  danger  Is 
knee  breeches.  The  aristocrats  of  Europe,  if  we  believe  this  stern  o  d 
Roman  born  out  of  due  time  and  dwelling  in^owa,  wear  knee  breeches 
as  an  emblem  of  rank,  as  members  of  a  privileged  and  consecrated  class 
n  contempt  of  the  lower  classes,  the  complaining  millions  of  men  it 
this  vigilant  guardian  of  democracy  should  die— absit  omen! -no  doubt 

oi would  be  f0l,nd  *ritte  ■ on  his  heart- as  "Calais" oa  that 

And  there  are  wealthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  In  their 
zeal  to  ape  aristocrats,  actually  donned  knee  breeches  to  attend 'the  coro- 
nation of  an  English  King.  N0  wonder  that  the  senator's  voice  was 
choked  with  righteous  indignation. 

What,  pray,  should  an  American  citizen  wear?    A  toga  thou-h  svm 
bohcal  and  in  certain  months  comfortable,  might  not  find  favor*  in  the 
eyes  of   he  Watch  and  Ward  Societies.    Knickerbockers  are  inherent^ 
aristocrat  Cj  merely  a  variant  of  knee  breeches.    Overalls  for  every  day 
use,  and    pants,"  not  trousers,  not  pantaloons,  for  formal  occasions  are 
the  thing.    The  "wealthy  citizens"  who  were  present  at  the  coronations 
as  captains  of  industry,  should  have  glorified  labor  by  appearing  in  a  ( 
flannel  shirt,  overalls  and  paper  caps,  and,  as  the  exercises  were  long 
they  should  each  have  carried  a  tin  dinner  pail.    There  would  then  have  1 
been  no  doubt  as  to  their  nationality.    "Free  and  independent  citizens  of 
the  glor.ous  Republic"  would  have  been  the  immediate  answer  to  am 
ignorant  visitor  from  the  remotest  colony  or  from  the  gorgeous  East. 
,      L  !u  haV6  QU°ted  scriPture  for  his  purpose:    The  Lord 

dehghteth  not  in  the  legs  of  a  man;  not  even  those  of  an  American  d£ 
zen.    Why  then  should  they  be  exposed  to  make  an  English  holiday" 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Marks  Of  Tne  Herald  has  re- 

Alleged  celved  the  following 

s  letter: 
Vulgarity  To  the  Editor  of  The 
Herald: 

(  Last  week  I  was  at  the  cottage  of 
my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Leonidas 
G.   Swett.    After  a  heavy  luncheon — a 

contrast  to  my  usual  frugal  meal  I 

dozed  on  the  veranda  and  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  women  talking.  The 
elder  daughter  of  my  hostess  described 


a  western  family  in  the  neighborhood 
as   "persons    who   eat  rice  pudding" 
The  next  thing   l   heard  was:  "Yes 
they  are  very  rich,  I  believe,  but  when 
I  called  on  them  in  Boston  they  in- 
sisted on  showing  me  over  the  house, 
■  and  when  I  went  into  the  dining  room 
it  was  set  for  dinner,  and  I  saw  nap- 
[  kins  in  rings.  That  gave  them  away" 
I  Again  1   lost  myself  until   I  beard"  a 
[woman  say.   "She's  hopelessly  vulgar. 
I  am  sure  that  when  she  is  introduced 
to  a  stranger  she  smirks  and  says 
■Pleased  to  meet  you.-  " 

Mr.  Editor,  I  like  rice  pudding  when 
it  has  many  raisins.  I  like  it  hot  and 
I  like  it  cold,  with  or  without  cream 
but  there  must  be  plenty  of  raisins.' 
«  hen  1  lived  in  New  York  many  years 


m 
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and  ate  my  noonday  meal  stand- i 
at  counters  no«r  the  Tribune  | 
ling  rice  pudding  was  a  favorite 
dish.  It  war  regarded  as  nutritious, 
tilling  ami  agreeable  I"  'he  taste.  The 
raisins  for  some  r.  ..son  or  other  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  nappy. 
Thev  formed  a  rich  stratum.  Five 
cents  more  was  charged  for  a  scoop  of 
lb-  dispensing;  spoon  that  hit  this  bed 
and  lessened  It. 

I  I  also  have  a  napkin  ring.  It  was 
Elven  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  My 
school  t*>uks  and  children's  books  have 
nearlv  all  disappeared.  Mrs.  Johnson 
did  not  like  pictures  and  articles  of  fur- 
niture with  which  I  bad  early  nssocla- 
llon.o.  She  has  an  artistic  nature,  so 
one  bv  one  these  old  household  treasures 
dlsapp.-ar-d-amons  them  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Itomoo  embracing  Juliet;  also 

•  a  clothes  brush  with  a  paint  Ins  of 
Henry  Clay  on  the  hack  of  It;  also  an 
old  photograph  of  John  Brown  with 
enormous  white  whlskerage  and  a  por- 
trait of  Pythagoras,  the  sage,  whose 
head  bore  scanty  herbage.  But  I  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  my  napkin  ring, 
and  a  drawing  of  It— silver  with  a  chaste 
Inscription-will  appear  In  the  Chapter 
on  "Table  Equipage.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern "  In  volume  17  of  my  colossal  work 
By  the  way.  it  Is  commonly  understood 
that  luxurious  Romans  at  pompous 
feasts  wiped  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  boy  slaves.  There  were  many  who 
had  napkins,  and  when  a  noble  Roman 
wa  i  Invited  to  a  supper  he  was  expected 
to  take  his  napkin  with  him.  The  host 
furnished  only  a  table  cloth. 


was  to  be  rlrst  of  a!l  a  plaiV  wli.-iv  ae- 
lors  could  feel  at  home  and  meet  and 
talk  unreservedly.  It  was  the  hope  of 
Edwin  Booth  that  actors  would  thus 
develop  In  character,  be  more  honored 
In  the  community  and  have  a  higher  re- 
gard for  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sion. .  ,  ,,      ,  , 

Not  all  the  members  of  athletic  clubs 
are  athletes.  Not  all  the  members  of 
art  clubs  nr.-  painters,  sculptors,  lllus- 
trators.  There  was  a  time  when  actors 
were  jostled  In  the  rooms  of  the  Players 
by  so  many  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  theatre  that  they  were  111  at  ease, 
and  this  inspired  C.  J.  Taylor  to  draw 
a  picture  for  Puck.  Two  Idlers  were 
shown  at  lunch  In  the  Players.  One 
said:  "I  like  this  club;  it's  so  quiet."  The 
other  answered:  "Yes,  you  never  see 
any  of  those  damned  actors  here."  The 
Jest  would  be  comparatively  pointless 
today,  but  the  law  against  the  admission 
of  dramatic  critics  has  been  observed 
from  the  beginning,  and  when  some  i 
years  ago  a  Boston  publisher,  who  was 
a  member,  was  persuaded  to  wrlle  dra- 
matic reviews  for  a  newspaper,  he  re- 
signed his  membership  and  his  resigna- 
tion was  acc  epted  as  a  matter  of  course 

•pjje  Mr.  Barry  is  no;  a 

.  .  dramatic  critic.  There 

Surprising    inay  be  trutn  in  some 

Part  of  It  of  the  statements  that 
angered  the  actors  in  the  club.  The 
statements  may  be  false.  This  is  im- 
material, for  by  writing  about  certain 


"Pleased  I  cannot  afford  to  have 

a  clean  napkin  with  each 
tO  Meet    mpa)    Am  i  therefore  vul- 


YOU"!  gar  because  I  try  to  keep 
clean  this  aid  to  cleanliness  and  have 
I  some    sentiment    about    an  enclosing. 
Identifying  ring?  There  is  vulgarity  in 
the  ostentatious  tossing  of  a  crumpled 
napkin  to  the  side  of  a  finger  bowl,  with 
an  air  as  though  the  tosser  should  say : 
"There,  Robert,  take  it  away  and  let 
me  never  see  It  again  J™*™%™ 
have   plenty  of   napkins.      The  semi 
mentallst  might  draw  a  nice  distinction 
between   a   home  dining  room  and  a 
r7  douotnwhether  I  ever  used  the  phrase 
"Pleased  to  meet  you"  in  my  life,  yet 
I  am  not  shocked  when  I  hear  it.  The 
woman  on  the  veranda  said i  >    was  an 
expression  only  fit  for  a  shopgirl  Thus 
was  she  doublv  unjust  and  violent.  The 
gVe.Ung  shows  amiability,  a  willingness 
?Tbe  friendly.    It  Is  complimentary  to 
the  one.  addressed.    The  French,  who 
have  "or   centuries  been  characterized 
L  a  polite  People,  prefer  the  word I  en- 
chanted "    Meet  the  Baron  de  Trai  les 
or  11    Martin,  and  he  assures  you  that 
he  is  "enchanted   to  see  you.  What 
should  you  say  when  you  are  intro- 
duced to  a  stranger?   My  collection  of 
books  on  etiquette  Is  In  Boston    and  I 
believe  tl:e  latest  volume  is  dated I  18*. 
Should  you  glare  and  ^T^e  J-f^  ' 
Some  at  once  begin:  "I  have  often  eard 
mv  friend  Ferguson  speak  of  >ou.  a 
formula  that  sometimes  leads  to  bore- 
dom  and    generally   excites  suspicion. 
"What  could  Ferguson  have  said  about 
roe"  I  never  liked  him." 

I  pretended  to  go  on  dozing  at  Swett  s 
that  afternoon,  and  I  made  no  defence 
of  rice  pudding,  napkin  rings  or  shop- 
girl- vet  I  know  several  shopgirls  re- 
ject "their  life  of  patient  toll,  admire 
with    honest   admiration  their  beauty 
'  and  from  them  I   have  learned  much 
land  gained  valuable   material   for  my 
great  work  (Elephant  folio,  sold  only  by 
subscription).    I  remembered,  however, 
the  grandfather  of  the  young  woman 
who  despised  rice  pudding.    He  was  a 
farmer  in  Vermont,  a  fine  old  fellow, 
who  helped  himself  to  butter  with  a 
teaspoon.    I  know  the  husoand  of  the 
woman    who  laughed   at  the  sight  of 
napkin  rings.    He  tucks  his  napkin  un- 
der  his  chin.   Soup  as  he  raises  it  falls 
from  his  spoon  as  though  frightened  by 
the.  noise  he  makes.    The  woman  who 
la  never   "pleased  to   meet  you  -but 
why  in  turn  be  disagreeable?    I  had  a 
pleasant  afternoon  at  Sweet's.  He  draws 
Lie  from  the  keg  and  serves  It  in  pewter 
I  mugs. 


fellow-members   in  a  critical  spirit  he 
1  violated  a  club  rule.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  board  of  directors  ex- 
pelled him. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  story  la 
that  Mr.  Barry  now  comes  Into  court 
and  asks,  on  the  return  of  an  order  to 
show  cause,  for  a  mandamus  compell- 
ing the  club  to  reinstate  him.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  a  member  of 
this  club  has  any  property  or  pecuniary 
rights  in  a  social  organization.  The 
governors  or  directors  of  clubs  have 
nearlv  always  exercised  the  right  to  ex- 
pel a  member  after  he  has  had  a  hear- 
ing. Why  should  the  expelled  wish  or 
be  willing  to  return  to  a  club  when  he 
has  learned  in  a  unmistakable  manner 
that  his  presence  is  obnoxious  to  many, 
it  not  the  majority,  of  the  members? 

It  has  been  said  that  in  every  club 
there  should  be  a  committee  of  elimi- 
nation which  should  eject  a  certain 
number  once  a  year.    There  are  small 
clubs  in  which  every  member  is  voted 
on  yearly  for  continuance  of  member, 
ship.    A*  man  who  had   strong  back- 
ing, no  enemies,  was  elected,  say,  In 
1900,   when   he   was   a  quiet,  decent 
fellow.    Suppose    that    he  gradually 
developed    disagreeable    traits.  He 
began   to  bully  the  waiters,  dispute 
|  his  bills,  snarl  at  the  house  commit- 
tee, or  he  turned  monologuist  and  be- 
I  came  a  bore,  who  butted  into  every 
I  group-   or  he  was   soon  known  as  a 
sponge     always    ready,    yes.  waiting 
expectantly,  to  absorb  alcohol  when- 
ever anv  one  would  touch  the  bell;  or 
he  drinks  more  than  is  good  for  him 
and  is  stridently  disputatious  or  falls 
asleep  in  a  heap  on  the  sofa.  Rea- 
soned with  called  before  the  board  of 
directors,    he     Is    Incorrigible.  His 
name  is  dropped  from  membership.  Is 
it  possible  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
reinstated    when    he    knew    that  his 
presence    would    be   disagreeable  to 
many? 

Mr  Barry  wrote  unpleasant  things 
about  a  profession  for  the  members 
of  which  the  Players  was  founded.  If 
he  had  written  pleasant  things  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  cen- 
sured, and  his  remarks  would  cer- 
tainlv  have  been  applauded.  But  he 
violated  a  strict  rule  of  the  club. 
Suppose  that  in  a  club  frequented  by 
many  physicians  a  member  should 
write  a  bitter  article  against  doctors 
and  accuse  them  of  Ignorance,  mal- 
practice, greed?  Would  he  be  there- 
after persona  grata?  And  would  he 
feel  at  home  with  physicians  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  him? 

From  the  store  In  Clamport.  which 
is  mv  summer  club,  there  are  no  ex- 
pulsions.      HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
L'cutlt.  July  20.   


"The  properly  constituted  authorities  of 
a  National  Theatre  would,  of  course, 
have  suffered  from  no  such  difficulty. 
They  would  have  been  able  to  act  with 
Olympian  detachment,  and  the  public, 
end   all   concerned,   would,    no  doubt, 
have    accepted    their    proposals.     It  Is 
possible   they    might   have   selected  a 
whole  modern  play  to  fill  the  program- 
and  I  need  hardly  remark  that  such 
pieces    as    'The    Admirable  Crlchton 
•Candida.'  'Strife,1  and  "The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt.'  adequately  acted  are  worthy 
of  being  set  before  any  audience  In  the 
world,  not  even  excluding  what  Talma 
would  have  called  'a  pit-full  of  kings. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  might  have 
mounted  one  of  the  great  pieces  in  the 
classic  repertory,  and  given  It  the  best 
possible    cast.    They   would  assuredly 
not  have  acted  upon  what  seemed  the 
dominant  principle  governing  the  com- 
position  of   last   Tuesday's  program- 
viz     the   desirability   of   crowding  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  actors  and  act- 
resses of   London   into  the  bill.  The 
final   result  was  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory   Quite  a  number  of  Impersonations 
were  far  from  being  the  best  o  wh ,.ch 
Their    contributors    were   capably  a»d 
when  that  dreadful  'gagging'  and  clown- 
In-   of    'The   Critic'    began,  every 
loTmed  man  and  woman  In  the  theatre 
who  cares  a  jot  for  the  good  name  of  the 
British  stage  must  have  felt  a  sense  of 
anger  at  such  travesty  of  a  classic  be- 
fng  set  before  such  an  audience  ,uic  - 
Sg  as  it  did,  many  distinguished  visit- 
on  from  Germany.  Fiance  and  Italy 
where  the  work  of  great  artists  is LM .a 
rule    treated  with  reverence.    One  al- 
most wished  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree  had 
had  the  courage  to  give  his  own  beauti- 
ful production  of  "Henry  VIII.   and  fill 
the  program  with  that.'." 

Objection  was  also  made  by  many  to 
the  program  of  the  state,  performance 
U1  ^„,^„    with  acts  of  "Aida, 


Becque's 


ift'e  ^ent  Gardem'  with  "acts  of  "Aida/ 
-Romeo  and  Juliet,"  ''Barber  of  Se- 
v  lie"  and  a  scene  from  Tcherepmns 
ballet  "Le  Pavilon  d'Armlde."  Why 
was  not  the  British  composer  repre- 
sented? was  the  cry.  And  pray  what 
operas  written  by  Englishmen,  Scots 
or  Irishmen  would  have  pleased  the 
brilliant  throng? 

"Stap-e  The  gagrgins  in  thC 

01  g  performance  of  "The 

Self-  Critic"  disgusted 

•  Criticism"  many.  y*t  it  was  de- 
fended and  the  Era  published  a  singu-j 
lar  editorial  article.  The  writer  begins 
by  speaking  of  Sheridan's  plagiarisms 
and  topical  allusions.  He  then  says 
that  the  success  of  the  play  wb«m  It  Is 
revived  today  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  those  which  made 
the  time  of  the  author.  "Most  of  its 
literarv  merit  is  drowned  in  a  sea  ot 
clever  additions  and  bright  buffoonery 
and  the  piece,  which  contains  many ^liBW 
which  have  become  "household  words 
becomes  »  festival  of  'gags'  and  -oual- 

"  Sheridan  was  a  stickler  for  the 
preservation  of  his  text,  but  the  Era  | 
rejoices  in  the  supposition  that  The 
Critic"  in  the  original  form  would  not 
be  tolerated  today.  "We  are  ppposed  by 
instinct  and  principle  to  any  entertain- 


"The  Parislerme7*i 

a  translation  by  some 
Great  Play      one      unnamed      of  I 
in  English  Becque's  famous  com. 
edy,  was  played  in  London  at  the  Roy- 
alty Theatre,  June  26.  All  that  the  Ref-I 
eree  could  say  about  it  was  this:  "Al 
callous,  sprightly,  superficial  study  of! 
a  Parisian  upper-class  household  of  the 
time." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  review  was! 
pitched  in  a  higher  key:  "The  piece  isl 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  one  of  thej 
most  bitter  pieces  of  irony  over  putl 
upon  the  stage.  Some  of  this  is  inevi-| 
tably  lost  in  translation  Into  English;  a 
little  more,  perhaps,  evaporates  in  thel 
processes  of  a  not  particularly  subtle! 
performance.  Those  who  have  seerl 
Mme.  Rejane  in  the  part  of  Clotlldel 
will  never  forget  the  almost  diabolical! 
skill  and  charm  with  which  she  exer-r 
cises  her  wiles  on  her  husband;  on  hetl 
principal  lover,  Lafont.  her  'second  marl.li 
autant  dire,' as  she  calls  him;  and  orj 
the  horse-and-dog-loving  Simpson,  who  | 
after  five  weeks,  abruptly  bids  heij 
good-by,  and  leaves  her  happy  In  th< 

restoration  of  the  old  menage  a  trots] 
of  the  first  act.    The  part  Is  thestrang-1 
est  study  In  the-  world  of  a  woman  who! 
Is  a  sincere  liar,  a  convention-respect- 1 
ing  lmmorallst,  and  a  wife  who  Is  at 
once  loyal  In  the  furtherance  of  her 
husband's   ambitions  and    flagrant  In! 
abusing   his    marital  confidence.     She  I 
is  tact  Itself.  Her  good  breeding  is  per- 
fect.  Never  was  woman  more  careful  oil 
appearances  and  more  reckless  In  risk- 1 
ing  her  own  ruin.   She  has  brains  ratheil 
than  passions,  and  lives  the  life  of  f 
grande  amoreuse without  feeling  aslnglil 
thrill  until  Just  at  the  end— when  she  111 
tempted  to  fly  with  the  'second  marl 
But  It  Is  only  for  a  moment.    She  pull) 
herself  together  and  becomes  'correct! 
once  more,  according  to  her  views  of 
correctltude.     It  is  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  part;   and,  on  the  whole,  Mme] 
Yavorska  plays  It  with  intelligence  anil 
charm,  and  there  are  many  fascinating 
touches  in  her  performance;    but  he 
indifferent   command    of    English  stl 
handicaps  her,  and  her  touch  Is  a  Uttl  | 
heavy." 


Henry 
Hadley 
in  London 

works  June  28. 
was  brought 


The  Case 
of  Richard 
Barry 


The  case  of  Richard 
Barry  is  a  singular  one. 
He  was  a  member  of  I 
the  Players'  Club.  New 
York.  He  wrote  an  ar- 
I  title  "Why  Women  Are  Paid  Less  Than 
I  Men."  and  In  it  said:  "Very  few  persons 
on  the  stage  know  how  to  think.  In 
I  fact    few  of  them  know  how  to  feel. 
I  though  they  all  make  some  sort  of  bluff 
'  it  It    Education  is  unnecessary,  general 
association  with  humanity  is  tabooed 
and  few  of  the  prof eerita 
to  have  any  grasp  on  the  things  of  the 
mind  "    This  article  was  published  and 
Mr  Barrv  was  expelled  from  the  Players. 
MThe  orUnlzei/of  this  club  declared 
at  the  beginning  that  V™***™* 
malic    critics,    men   who  made  it  their 
Kess  t"  criticise  plays  and  actors  or 
?he    benefit   or    Injury    of    the  pubic, 
-hould  not  be  eligible  to  ^mb^Mp. 
Thl=  was  sensible,  lor  any  conscientious 
critic  would  necessarily  wound  the  feel- 
of  this  or  that  member.   The  club 


p.,,...  The    London  Journals 

jicnoes  fuU  account3  of  the 

Of  Gala  coronation  Gala  Perfor- 
NightS  mances  at  His  Majesty's 
when  scenes  from  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "David  Garrick."  "Julius, 
Caesar."  "The  Critic"  and  Ben  Jonson's 
masque,  "The  Vision  of  Delight,"  were 
performed.  According  to  report  the  King 
thought  the  show  too  long  and  was 
bored.  He  did  not  order  the  players  to 
come  to  his  box.  After  the  expenses 
were  paid,  about  £4000  remained  for  the 
benefit  of  theatrical  charities. 

One  or  two  critics  had  the  courage  to 
speak  out  in  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
saddened  by  the  thought  that  all  living 
English  dramatists  were  Ignored.  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman.  In  his  prologue,  spoken  by 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  gave  the  reason 
for  the  apparent  slight : 

Though  of  extant  author..  In  their  prime 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  critic  answered. 


ment  of  the  stage  which  tends  to  expose 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry  and  to 
make  the"  actor's  art  too  cheap  and  com- 
mon •'  The  Spectator  should  forget  the 
wood  and  canvas  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  actors  are  mere  men  and  wom- 
en who   put  on  street   clothes  atter' 
the   play     and     go     home     to  sup- 
per     But    there      is    another  rea- 
son     why      caricatures    of  rehears-, 
•is  are  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fra     -They  give  the  public  an  en- 
Urel'v    wrong    impression     of  modern 
methods.     The  scrambling,  easygoing 
™,1  right  at  night'  system  of  preparing 
plavs  which  prevailed  in  many  theatre* 
in  the  last  generation  is  now  a  thing  ot 
the  past.     The  blunders  caricatured  m 
•The  Critic'  -the  careless  stage  man- 
agement, the  incorrectly  copied  parts, 
the   blunders  and  omissions,    are  only 
worthv  or  a  company  of  "barnstormers  ' 
»    ,    i    we  object  to  letting  the  out- 
side public  too  much  into  our  secrets. 
There   have   been   too    many  articles 
written  of  late  years  telling  the  public 
how   we  make   thunder   and  lightning. 
Ho  v  we  imitate  common   sounds,  how 
we  wear  our  wigs,  and  how  we  pain 
our  faces.     A  real    modern  rehearsal 
offers  no  opportunity  for  ridicule     It  Is 
hard    steady  and  strenuous  work,  sys- 
tematized to  the  last  limit,  and  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  archaeologists  and  ex- 

Peprav  -ood  sir,  let  us  examine  your 
bumps.'  in  order  that  the  spectator  may 
Preserve  his  illusions  and  respect  men 
and  women  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights,  Sheridan's  "Critic"  should 
not  be  performed  unless  with  gags  and 

Clrndnwhv  does  the  writer  not  move 
the  destruction  of  Hogarth's  memorable 
picture  of  the  strolling  players,  and  in- 
sist that  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  Scarron  s 
-Roman  Comlque."  "Wilhelm  Meister  ' 
CaoUaine  Fracasse"  and  many  novels  , 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  be  put  under 
the  ban? 
\   


The   London  jour 
nals    paid    attentio  j 
to    Henry  Hadley' 
concert  of  his  ow 
His  new   symphon  | 
out      at  Lttchfleli 
Conn.,    last    month,   and  his  "Culpr 
Pay"  and  "Salome"  were  on  the  pit  I 
gram.    As  the  symphony  has  not  bee  I 
heard  in  Boston   and  the    other  tw| 
orchestral  works  have  been  played 
Symphony  concerts,  the  remarks  of  tl 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  have  a  peculiar  hi 
terest:    "Mr.  Hadley  has  had  great  e: 
perlence   in   composition,    and,  Indeej 
his  music  bears  the  stamp  of  one  wlj 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  effect.  FJ 
this  reason  the  outward  result  of  tlj 
capital      performances      he  secure] 
through   the    medium    of    the  Lond< 
Symphony    Orchestra,    was  successf 
enough,  and  the  composer  obtained 
warm  reception.     Looking,  however, 
little   more   closely  Into   the  music, 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusl' 
that  the  composer  had  employed  a  gre 
deal  of  skilful  manipulation  of  ther 
and  of  orchestral  writing  without  a  cc 
responding  value  In  the  musical  expre 
slon.    One  listened  in  vain  for  the  nc 
of  inspiration,  for  the  emotional  for 
without   which   the   cleverest  combln 
tlons  of  tone  avail  nothing.    This  bel 
so,  the  suggestion    noticeable    In  t 
music  of  the  Influences  of  other  co 
p0Sprs— Wagner,  Strauss,  Puccini— In 
word    the   lack   of  individuality  rea 
mattered  little,    for    the    truth  wo. 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  case  Is  ( 
of  music  written  only  from  a  plctor 
basis  rather  than  from  that  of  real  fe 
ing  as  well.    The  four  movements  of' 
symphony    are    entitled    'North     h.8  • 
South,  and  West,'  the  Idea  *PPare" 
being  to  reflect  some  territorial  cn 
acteristlcs  of  the  States;     the  mu'; 
however,  hardly  gave  a  clue  to  the  cc  i 
'poser's    intentions,    in    spite   of  so-i 
descriptive  tendencies,  such  as  the  r  i 
time'  in  the  third  movement,  presi  - 
ablv  on  account  of  the  negro  elem  i 
*way  down  South.'    The  Rhapsody  *  -\ 
the  title  "The  Culprit  Fay.'  seeking  f 
illustrate  the  poem  of  the  same  m 
by  Joseph   Rodman   Drake     Here  i 
music  had  an  appropriate  y  ligMlext 
at  times  alternating  with  others  o 
quality  which  seemed  very' much 
of    keeping    with    the    fairy    * "W  I 
Doubtless    any   apparent   lnc«M»t«  - 
would  have  vanished  had  but  theh« 
felt  the  saving  quality  of  true  Imtt 
tlon  In  the  invention.    Mr.  Hadley. 
program  stated,  is  regarded  as  om 
America's     foremost  composers 
present-day  tendency  to  deal  in  ore  e 
tral  color  at  th*  expense  of  line  ». 
ears,  world-wide-there  would* 
oblectlon  K  one  felt  the  coloring 
prompted  by  the  heart  instead ^of 
head;  when  this  Is  not  so  the  rtfu  ^ 


bead;  when  uu*  _„  ,he  > 

really  as  purely  "academic'  as  the  ^ 
oi  formal  music  conceived  on' u»  rf 
fashioned  pattern  with  then*  „ 
•wcrk.ng-ouf  manufactured  d»uw  , 
traditional  consumption  of  r"lun«  :o 
Debussy,  perhaps.  "»»  come 
the  problem  of  writing  »ttaO»P  {. 
-iial  wlta  - 


tha 


rtTth  no  nior.-  seqirtnfc^^r^rofe"*, 

at  is.   than  Is  required  to  allow  the 

instruments  to  give 'out  their  ohararter- 
!stlc  tone-  But  the  composer  who  cloaks 
poverty  of  Invention  by  the  brilliance 
°r  the  settln.tr  can  only  hope  for  a  mo- 
mentary SUCCflKS." 

The  Referee  found  that  Mr.  Hadley 
« as  not  moved  by  strong  emotional  im- 
pulses, "but  what  he  has  to  say  is  stated 
"ith  a  fluency,  resource,  and  above  all, 
command  of  orchestral  tone-color  and 
scoring    that    invest    his    work  with 
musical  interest."    There  was  this  un- 
nseiously    amusing    note    about  his 
>alome"  which  Is  "still  less  satisfac- 
rv  '  than  "The  Culprit  Fav"-  "From 
broad  point  of  view  this  is  not  to  be 
pretted,  lor  the  art  would  not  benefit 
!re     it    to     impart     immortality  to 
crazy  a    creation."      Mr.  Hadley's 
alome"   was   played   in   London  two 
isons  ago. 


Short 


Mme.  Rejane  made  a 

Plays  in     hlt  at  the  Hippoiirome 

early    this    month  in 
London    "La  Chance  du  Marl," 
de   Caillavet   ana   de   Flers.  Su- 
hnne's    husband,    a    young  French 
punt,   does   not  understand  the  im- 
^rtance  of  dress  in  a  woman's  life, 
pizanne    buys    a    sunshade    for  500 
ancs  and  excuses  her  extravagance 
'  telling  him  that  everything  a  wo- 
an  wears  is  useless.     The  count  is 
iSXy;  Suzanne  will  not  make  up,  and 
!    goes    out    to    dine    alone.  She 
qued    writes   to   her  neighbor  and 
Juld-be  lover  thai  she  has  decided 
recompense  his  fidelity.    She  blots 
e  letter  and  when  the  husband  re- 
'Tj?6  k,ST  a  1Ut,e  Ioolfins  glass  to 

mn  ,,6,h       6r-/rhere  are  numerous 
'mplications  and  a  happy  ending  for 
p  count  and  his  wife 

.urJyrLJ°maTn'"  by  RusseI1  Vaun 
>urt  Theatre,  June  16).  tells  of  Mrs 

nyon.  wife  of  a  detective.  Alone,  she 
-phones  her  alarm  to  her  husband. 
I'll  m,nntes  before  he  can  come 

■,w n  Ther?Js  knocking,  and  Ray- 
'  nd  Rose,  the  head  of  a  gang  or 
,|ves,    enters     She   dares  not  shoot 

■foot  ™  68  fier  Child'  kidnapped  from 
cool      Mr.    Rose,    known    as  "The 

Che  mother  does  not  join  the  gang  and 
■  »pme  his  mistress.  She  manages  to 
■0  out  for  20  minutes,  having  her  re 

XmFS  haSS.S  eained  Possession  of 
h  Shark's.  Whistlings  and  shoutings 
,  ..out  and  the  husband  and  police  are 


on  her,  and  seeing  that  the  injury  will 
probably  be  permanent,  persuades  her 
to  take  a  lump  sum  and  bullies  her  in- 
to accepting  £5,  instead  of  the  £20 
which  she  at  first  demanded. 

"Miss   Appleyurd's   Awakening,''  by 
Evelyn  Glover,  Is  an  attack  on  the  foes 
of    female    suffrage.     The  awakening 
comes  from  a  visit  of  the  secretary  of 
an  Anti-Suffrage  Society,  who  alleges 
that  the  suffragette  has  joined  the  so- 
ciety in  order  to  win  proselytes.  "Miss 
Appleyard  is  a  member  of  the  society 
and  the  secretary  solicits  her  signature 
to  a  petition  to  make  the  offence  one  of 
expulsion.    She  agrees  until  she  learns 
that  she  herself  would  come  under  the 
ban  through  having  canvassed  for  tha 
local  parliamentary  candidate    and  re- 
alizing the  stupidity  of  her  visitor's  ar- 
guments, promptly  becomes  a  convert  to 
the  cause." 


Three 
Marked 


i  ime. 

absinthe,"    by  Maud    Hildyard  anri 
sell  Vaun  (Court  Theatre   June  W) 
P  a  mysterious  subject.  Lovelace  Bur- 
nt 3Si*SW  „dl'inker'  acqulr^  ^ 
n    East    the    body    of   an  Egyptian 

-cess    who  has  been  dead  for  Cen 
He  tells  his  friend  Worsley  that 

nlJ?T  t0t  bHng  her  ba<*  to 
n  begs  h.m  to  see  the  miracle.  Wor' 

I  **™™»B  Thomas,  prefers  to  go  to 

n   JhL  TSe0"  takes  more  absinthe 

^  to  li#«C  ld0zin»  the  Prince^ 
"  »  to  life.    She  cannot  return  his 

•  for  she  has  no  soul,  but  if  ti  e 
£on    wi».„only   kill   somebody  he 

1 l?f™\  be  s«PP«ea.  Lovelace 
\  ">s  friend,  but  the  princess  is SUM 
'>•  it  turns  out  that  this  is  all  a 
£  I.  a"Vhe  hal 'maddened  Love! 
■oJ  f  ParUy  Pacined  and  then  Ld 
o<  the  room  by  his  friend,  who  has 

^rbedKby  his  wi,d  molnmg,- 
ondon  public  is  evidently  an  easy 

■rtte  and  his  father,  not  knowing  It 
H  u    Stl",  'nfatuated  with  Nina 
•old  boy  cans  on  tne  actress  who 

; 1  Cm  ,0RP'eeasi Pierre  f0r  a 

.to  th.     °  lWng  il'   sh6  hands  it 

•  'to  the  young  couple. 

Unique."  in  blank  verse  by  Alice 
'  '  (Lyceum  Club,  June  30)  Is  t 
.\hological  study  of  a  tragic  phase 
young  girl's  llfe...  Monnque  a 
•'  Breton,  suddenly  becomes  a?l« 
;'Per  through  the  death  of  her  par 

•""andTa,^'  f  th*"'0'e.  Throws 
-er,  and  later,  for  the  same  rea 

•  "  art  st.  who  had  been  h£  lover 
FHs,  also  deserts  her     Sh« \w 

-  to  d    wn  he,seIfhrut  her%drandr: 
tells  her  it  Is  braver  to  uL 
^dle,  so  Monique  deeideaVjo 


Mr.    Maurice  Baring, 
essayist  -and  poet  of  dis- 
tinction, wishes  to  be  a 
Failures  dramatist.      His  "Grey 
Stocking,"   played   a   year  ago,  was 
garrulous,  and  his  "Green  Elephant" 
produced    at    the    Comedy  Theatre 
London,  July  3,  Is  described  as  tire- 
some.   There  are  four  acts  and  noth- 
ing happens.    There  Is  much  chattcr 
about  the  disappearance  of  jewels  be- 

-nnJ  /  L°"Id  have  sto]en  them 
One  dreadful  gentleman  was  a  thief 
masquerading  as  an  American  detec- 
tive who  embellished  his  vocabulary 
several  times  with  the  word  'stum' 

with'V't6  ^  aCt  a"  EngHsh'la"  ; 
J™J  ,a    turn    for     spiritualism     and , 
crystal-gazing,  turned  upon  him  with 
a  beaming  smile,  and  in  the  tone  In 
which  she  mIgrnt  haye  e  tone  in 

your  secret;  it  is  you  who  have  wo 
the   Victoria   Cross."   murmured  gen- 
t  y.    I  know!    It  was  you  who  stole 
the  jewels!'    And  he  let  her  beflevl 

and"?,  "eTheba"k  to  Amerlca'  •B^' 

"Above  Suspicion,"  an  adaptation  of 
SarJou's  "Ferreol."  was  produced  at 
the  Haymarket,  London,  June  2S  The 
Plot  is  familiar.  An  innocent  man  it 
charged  with  committing  a  murde"-  a 
third  person  who  saw  the  crime  and 
could  exculpate  the  prisoner  ls  n„  at  le 
ll/h  S°i  f°r  he  ^"essed  'it  from  the 
bedchamber  of  a  woman  whom  he  would 
compromise  by  going  Into  the  wUness 
box     A  version  of  Sardou's  play  one 

rfhe^  H!,rbm  Danse^'  ™  Played 
at  the  Royalty  about  seven  years  a-o 
The ;  situation  arose  in  a  murde?  trtai 
of  the  last  century,  and  a  year  a-o  it 

*ThV*    m°^Ve  °f  percival  LaX's 

n,e  House  Opposite."  produced  by  H  ' 
B.  Irving.    In  Sardou's  play  the  guiltv  I 
woman  is  the  wife  of  the  president  of 
the    court.     The    original    is  "terribh- 
a'kfn:   a"d  in  the  present   version   by  I 
William  Morpeth,"  the  talk  is  rathe? 
auU  and  at  times  stilted.    The  president  ' 
having   as   judge   cross-questioned  his 
wife   announces  his  intention  of  resum 
&tt£L«?«£2*'  a"d  indVg's 


!  Cicero  "smokes    a    T.    D.    Mr.  , 

,Ut^e'  Play  ls  ln  this  line,  and 
Indeed,  the  Referee  characterized  It 
as  an  anthology  of  anachronisms 

Pericles  Is  shown  dictating  to 
Uo„aSfn;  \u  ^writrf.  a  funeral  ora-  ^ 
Thl  °,  Mth°S,e,  Who  fel1  ln  the  war 
The  relationship  of  the  two  Is  highly 
Proper,  and  the  statesman's  wife  is 
heard     m     household    questions,    al-  ! 

,  vUg  4        ^e    Printed    cast    she    is  j 
only     A  Voice."       Aspasia  is  a  suf- ' 

wm  St'  wd  Per'CleS  anticlpatea  Sir 
,W1  iam  Harcourt's  "We  are  all  So- 
'  »  ^  noW"  Eoripides  ls  turned 
into  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw.  Alcibiades  Is  a 
bounder  who  refers  to  Socrates  a* 
-  i  i  ^  bU  °f  a"  ri  =  ht  "  Th^e  Is 
?r£  u  ^ne.'  and  Perkles  has  an  elec- 
tric light  In  his  study.  Alclbladeo 
c.arrle"  "Spasj-   to  a  music  hail 

Ann  Whltefleld  is  referred  to  as  an 
Aphrodite  "pursuing  her  quarry  in  a 
motor  car." 

tuf7%Z  Pall  Mail  Gazette  admits 

that  the  wit  is  heavyhanded.  and  the 
Referee  says  boldly  that  the  play  1« 
unworthy  of  the  author's  scholarship 
and  attainments:  »lt  might  have 
been  written  by  a  sixth  form  boy  (on 
the  classical  side)  with  a  taste  f.,r 
amateur  acting  and  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  current  events  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  the  drama." 

Mr.  Courtney  must  have  taken  his 
Play  seriously  for  he  lectured  on 
Sappho  and  Aspasla,  types  of  early 
Greek  women,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Groat  Britain  before  it  was 
Produced.  He  reminded  his  hearers  I 
that  the  attacks  on  Pericles  and  I 
Aspasla  were  not  successful  and  the! 
Athenians,  when  Pericles's  two  sons 
by  his  wife  had  died,  went  out  of  i 
their  way  to  legitimize  the  son  by1 
Aspasla.  It  was  she,  who  in  viola- I 
tion  of  Athenian  customs,  "organized 
a  free  life  for  intellectual  women 
witii  abundant  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussing problems  of  science  litera- 
ture, and  art."  Then  why  burlesque 
her  in  schoolboy  fashion? 


(>7 


Piece,    who   is    nothing   worse   than  a 
retired    butler,    disposed    to    claim  his 
late  master's  friends  as  his  own  and  to 
meddle  in  somewhat  unseemly  fashion 
In    other    people's    affairs,    Mme.  and 
Mile.  Lachesnals  are  as  sweet  as  Miss 
Winifred    Emery    and    Miss  Margery 
Maude  can  make  them,  and  that  is  very 
sweet    Indeed,    and    in    the    last  act 
Maaemoiselle    <ings,    'Oh     dear,  what 
■"an    the    matter    be?'    and  becomes 
sweeter   than    ev»r.    And    there    is  a 
comic    admiral,    with    a    smile    and  a 
cocked    hat.    whose   conversation  con- 
sists chiefly  of  tne  exclamation.  'God 
bless  my  soul!'  Mr.   Cyril  Maude  im- 
personates him   in   his  sweetest  style, 
tne  young  John  Sayle  of  Mr  Reginald 
Owen  ls  boisterously  sweet,  and  the  old 
one  of  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  pathetically 
sweet.  Miss  Madie  Hope,  as  the  w.dow 
who    captures    the   admiral     wears  a 
sweet  cap  and  gown,  and  Mr.  Rudge 
Harding,  as  a  dear,  absent-minded  doc- 
tor ot  divinity  Is  the  sweetest  old  thing 
that  ever  was  In  the  shape  of  a  clergy-  ! 
man.  And  in  one  of  the  entr'actes  the 
orchestra  plays  a  'Fiesta  Sevillana'  by 
a  composer  named   Baggers,   and  this 
also   proved   to    be   passing   sweet  In 
tact,  It  there  are  any  playgoers  who  do 
not   care  for  sugar  in   their  dramatic 
lay -well,  they  had  better  stay  away 
de° "VM  .Chouse  so  long  as  'Poman- 
der Walk  is  on  view.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,    those    who   are   blessed   with  a 
sweet  tooth  will  simply  dote  on  it  " 


A  New 
Scottish 
Play 


or 


•e<3y 
thcReh 


ier 


The  superiority  of  the 
e     suffragette  over  the  poor 

'lav,  WOrm'  man'  Was  aeain, 
lays  proved  by  three  plays  pro- 

-  the  Actress's  Franchise  League 
hearsal  Theatre,  London,  June 
B-  Walter's  duologue  "Of 
Pinions,"  Maude  and  Sally  dis 

recurs  a- 

Panker.    but   ,s  CroVhU*  ^ 
'O  says  a  wife  should  be  her  h„„ 
companion  at  all  times    L  T 
es.    The  women  lea"  that  th" 
nd    the  betrothed  £  ^ 


In  this  fine  burst:    "The  ind~e  i, 
retires  and  the  man  resumes  his  rights™" 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  characterizes  the 

t^yDTilv°nTePIiCU0USly,artifiCiaI'  the 
the  Daily  TelegrapH  begins  a  mockin- 
review   nearly  a  column   long  in  twl 

'*  T  wants  to  see  wheels  go  wound 
You  remember  that  cry  of  the  ch°"dren 
in    Helen's   Babies.'    It   expresses  thl 
mental  attitude  you  should*  tak  wirt 
you  to  the  Sardou  play  "  Itn 

KehieeHG!rI  7h°    CouIdn't    Lie,"  by, 
Ivehle   Howard,    was   proJuced   *t  twL\ 
Criterion,  London   July  6    Its  ,h"   ^e  I 
an  old  one:  telling  thVabso lu  e  tmh  £ 
not  compatible   with   social  success  lr 
an  easy  life.    Pauline  Huegall   who  has 
vulgar  and  exasperating  parents  broth 

the  a^rriV  4ak  °-'y 

family  c  rele    cool     th        ^kS  Up  the 

Wt^r»^  ^orf  hher: 

in  dirndl  Tell"  but  T  °< t?*  P^is 
in<r         "'stress,  but  the  author  know 

sef,d  hhePr°PhU  amety  "°af„da  hhaPPy  '^Z. 

deUvered  upstandi"l"drahW;n-SUt  lectt"-es, 
dutifully  "at  a  f  Wh"e  her  auditors 
any  reallv  f    ,  ^    We    faiIed  to 

afterlu  ^nSli"8?,"  ,n  the  play 
People  as  Pau,?neTa"y  °dioUS  a  lot  of 
surely  be  ^r'    \  mlx  wlth  must 

at  all  "      Wy  6XcePtlonal,  if  it  exists 


find 
for, 
lot  of 


Graham  Moffat's  play  in 
three    acts,    "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  was  seen  in 
London  'for  the  first  time 
|  July  4,  at  the  Playhouse.    The  scene  is 
ja  Scottish   village  about  1860,  and  the 
;  characters  are  a  country  tradesman  and 
his  family,  Biggar  by  name,  father,  son 
and  daughter. 

Bunty  ls  the  daughter  who  manages 
her  family  and  sweetheart  with  »reat  1 
tact.   She  shows  her  father  how  to  man- 
age  the  shop  and  his  son;  teaches  her! 
brother  contentment  and  helps  him  in  I 
hi=  love  affairs:  thwarts  designing  Susie 
Simpson,  who  wishes  to  marry  old  Bi~ 
gar;   recovers   a   fortune   for   her  own 
tZuh     ^  a1ds,her  ^ther  in  a  sensible 
Imatch  with  an  old  flame.    She  is  a  born 
manager,  and  her  Weelum  will  no  doubt 

heenpeack?ded'  0r  "  SUSie  SPUefU»y  sayS' 
A  critic,  one  of  the  best  in  London 
speaks    of    the    author's    humor  and 

t^Z  /SS  aS,  "^Passing  !n  their  sus- 
tained dramatic  interest  and  their  su- 
gestlon    of   sincerity   and   simple  truth 
anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  from" 
any  other  Scottish  writer,  not  excluding 
Mr.    Barrie  himself.     Indeed,    the  only 
parallel   to  the   play  of  which   we  cpn 
think  is  the  best  of  the  Irish  comedS 
produced  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Com- 
pany, Lady  Gregory's  "The  Image."  As 
that  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  certain 
side  of  humble  Irish  life,  so  ls  "Buntv 
Pulls  the  Strings"  a  subtle  realization 
of  a  certain  side  of  life  in  Scotland  half 
a  century  ago;  and  of  the  two  plays  the 
Scottish  one  belongs  to  the  more  per 
feet  art,  for  good  as  are  its  first  and 
second  acts,  its  third  is  the  best  of  all 
whereas  in  Lady  Gregory's  third  act  the 
talk  now  and  then  becomes  just  a  little 
too  much  for  the  action.    *    *    *  There 
are   scenes   in    each   of  its   three  acts 
which  are  among  the  most  perfect  pieces 
ot  comedy  now  before  the  public."  Kate 
Moffat  played  Bunty.  and   the  part  of 
Tammas   Biggar   was    played    by  the 
author.     "Here  again  the  work  of  the 
Irish  players  is  the  nearest  parallel  we 
can  think  of.    There  is  the  same  artistic 
seeming-wiltlessness,  the  same  sincerity 
the  same  entire  self-absorption  of  the 
player  in  the  character  being  played." 

"Dramatic       The     English  flnd 

'Tay'  with  American  Plays  too  sen- 
Sup-ar"  'lmentaI<  and  now  they 
ougar       do   not  wonder   at  the 

YoT*™  T°mander  Wa'k"  ln  New 
author    T  ne'ther  the  Play  n0r  the 

The  Jm,  ?   *  N"  Parker'  18  American 

rvveeetPn^JoaIIitG:rrU4dP°ked  h  at  tb« 
nenta.lv  tH°.V^!:  ^Jed  Inc.- 


'or  >en 


satlon."  by  Bt.  John  a  Vr 
i  for  a  theme  the  Injustice  .h  I 
.under  the  employe"*.  l.f^H 
forking  girl  Is  rece   L      h  H 
« week  from  an  insura/ce  Co  '  1 
r  an  injury  „he  reoelv-rt  ,  m~ , 


Pericles  and 
Aspasia 


W.   L.  Courtney, 
who    writes  about 

Modernized  f'T  a"d  hooks' 

lone-act  m  h°  autnor  of  a 

which  w.      '  "Per'CleS  and  As^" 

jeomic    historL  •ofWLmaV'eiaU 
Julius  f-a-.  e    In  whlch 

8  CaeSar  8P^ts  a  plug  hat  and 


dentally  that 

nounced  "tay"  a"bit"n"f% ",r°nfr'y  pr0" 
D„,  y'    a  bit  of  false  archaeol- 

ing." '  d  "  "nsentimentally  rain- 

After  the  reviewer  told  the  atorv  i„ 
tbe^uthor4^  «a^^ 
the  performance  and  ^JffiE*  °f 
marks  are  worth  quoting-      V"  H'S  re" 

evenVtheb°v  y  h3s  Pretty  th'ng3  to  say 
even  the  very  mild   'bad  man'  of  the 


'  The  "Nlou,"    by  Serge 

European     TPersky  and   H-  R- 

1  Lenormand,    did  not 

Continent  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess  at  the   Theatre  des   Arts,  Paris. 
"Nlou"  meets    a    poet    at    a    ball,  a 
fancy    dress    ball.      She    is    a  mar- 
ried   woman    and  I  am  sorry  for  her 
husband.     The  poet  writes  a  declara- 
tion of  love  on  a  strip  of  serpentine 
paper,  and  Nlou  in  the  n-th  tableau  be- 
uoixies  hhhls.   Then,  of  course,  the  hus- 
baud  turns   up.    The  husband  always 
does  turn  up  upon  the  stage— on  these 
occasions.     The   husband   draws   a  re- 
volver,   upsets  a  lamp,  and  takes  pot 
shots   about  the  stage.     My  estimate 
oi  the  bag  was  three  scene-shifters  at 
least,  and  I  expected  to  see  little  bits 
of  the  poet  all  over  the  stage  when 
they  turned  the  lignts  up.    But  nobody 
was  killed.    There  were  more  tableaux 
In  the  course  of  whleh  Nlou  went  off  to 
be  the   poet's   wife    In    the    sight  of 
Heaven.     She   then    discovered    that  a 
|  poet's  life  is  not  always  a  happy  one 
j  and    she  kills   herself.     And    when   we  i 
hoped   that   all  was  over,   Niou's  poor' 
parents  killed  themselves  as  well  and' 
we    went   off    to    supper."     Thus  the' 
i  Irreverent    Paris   correspondent   of  the' 
|  Referee  about  this  play  taken  from  the 
Russian. 

Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  will  give  con- 
J  certs  with  Frank  Van  Der  Stucken  In 
J  Berlin.  Vienna  and  other  European  cities 
^  next  season. 

Richard  Strauss  Is  busy  writing  a 
symphonic  poem. 

Wilhelm  Berger's  Variations  and 
Fug-ue  for  orchestra  will  be  performed 
next  season. 

A  rich-  Greek,  Korplalognos,  who  died 
recently  at  Genoa,  left  375.000  francs  to 
build  a  concert  hall  for  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Atliens. 

A  band  of  Russian  writers  have  es- 
tablished a  theatre  for  peasants  at 
Moscow.  The  company  is  also  composed 
exclusively  of  peasants. 

Hugo  Daffner  has  completed  an  opera  I 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth."  i 

Alfred  PotZiU'3  "Sophonlsbe"  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
The  Queen  of  Numidla  has  figured  in 
tragedies  by  Trissin  (1515),  Mairet,  Cor- 
neille,  Voltaire  and  Thomson— "O,  So- 
phonisha,  Sophonlsha,  O!" 

"Le  Philanthrope,  ou  la  Malson  des 
Amours,"  by  Jehan  and  Bouvelet,  pro- 
duced at  the  Oeuvre,  Paris,  is  a  fan- 
tastieal  piece.     It  tells  of  Morant,  a 
professional   benefactor.     His  sweet-  i 
i  heart  died,  and  he  tries  to  make  men  i 
:  and  women  happy  by  giving  them  op-  ; 
portunity  of  loving.  Morant,  a  painter1 
on  glass,  is  in  fact  a  respectable,  hon- 
est  old  go-between.    Louise  swears  to 
take  vengeance  on  him,   because    as  ■ 
she  thinks,  he  has  induced  a  man  to 
leave  her.    Morant  takes  a  party  of  . 
boys  and  girls  into  the  country  and  1 
Louise  going  with  them  makes  violent 
advances  so  that   he  loses  his  head  1 
and  kisses  her.    She  shrieks  and  en-  ! 
ters  a  complaint  of  assault.    Other  il- 
lusions  are  dispelled.     The  poor  take 
his  alms  without  thanking  him.    He  Is  I 
disgusted     with    Louise,     whom     he  ' 
thought  he  loved.    He  sees  that  he  is' 
surrounded  by  ingrates  and  egoists 
About  to  kill  himself,  he  receives  a 
visit   from  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
preaches  a  sermon  to  him,  and  Morant 
resolves  to  go  about  the  world  as  a 
preacher  with  this  monk.    The  versi- 
fication of  this  play  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. 


Notes 
at 


Herman  Perlet's 
quintet  in  C  minor  for 
piano  and  strings  in 
Random     memory      of  Julian 
Edwards   was  performed  for  the 
j  time  in  public  at  a  meeting 
I  Music   Teachers'  Association^^pjPaii- 
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Ernla  at  San  Francisco.  July  «.  The 
Ban  Francisco  Call  reports  Arthur 
Toote  as  saying  that  "»  ls  the  m°st 

original  composition  of  modern 
times"  The  Call  adds:  -Some  of  the 
musicians  maintained  that  P"lefs 
work  was  a  combination  of  the  Ital- 
ian and  Teutonic  schools,  others  that 
It  savored  of  Mendelssohn,  while 
Perlet  scouted  both  Interpretations 
and  said  that  It  It  was  like  the  work 
of  anv  one  It  was  like  that  of  Raff, 
but  to  his  mind  It  was  a  mixture  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  Herman  Per- 

1          Mr    Foote's  violin  sonata   in  G 

minor.  Ballade  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, and  a  sons  by  him  were  on  a 
program  of  works  by  American  com- 
poaers  at  a  concert  given  In  the 
•vcnlng  of  the  same  day. 

Miss  Janet  Spencer,  contralto,  wen 
known  here,  gave  a  recital  In  London 
June  28.  Her  voice  and  method  were 
praised.  "Yet  there  was  a  good  deal 
wanting  In  her  interpretation,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "Miss 
Spender  rarely  convinces,  rarely  real- 
ize* the  mood  or  emotional  force  of  the 

•  taknm  In  hand."  The  Dally  Tele- 
ph  said:    "Nature  has  endowed  her 

with  a  voice  of  ample  beauty,  she  has 
iearned   to   use   it   with   skill   and  re- 
rtraint,  and  In  the  songs  that  suit  her 
best   with  genuine  effect.   Tet  there  are 
moments  when  the  Impression  is  borne 
in  upon  the  listener  that  she  does  not 
always  turn  her  advantages  to  the  high- 
est account.    What  one  misses  at  times 
is  the  note  of  real,  Intense  conviction— 
or  so  at  least,  it  seems." 
Daniel   Beddoe    also   well   known  in 
•  Boston   gave  a  recital  in  London  June 
i  27     "A  singer  of  the  robust,  virile  type 
I  —without  very  much  polish  or  refine- 
ment of  style  but  plenty  of  natural  con. 
fldence  and  spirit.    His  voice  ls  power- 
ful  especially  In  the  upper  notes;  these. 
I  indeed,  he  appears  to  depend  on  chiefly 
I  for  his  effects,  and  certainly  his  top  A 
I  is   extremely    resonant    and   of  strong 
timbre.     But  the  vocal  method  !s  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  quality  has 
a  certain   roughness   and  occasionally 
even  the  production  sounded  tight." 
The  London  Times  of  June  26  advised 
I  Mi.    Elman    to   leave   Lalo's  "Spanish 
Rhapsody"  on  the  shelf  for  a  time.  It 
Is  fond  of  the  work  itself,  but  playing 
It  so  much  has  not  benefited  Elman's 
style.    "AH  the  little  touches  that  used 
to  give   real   individuality  to   his  per- 
formance seem  to  have  become  hard- 
ened and  stereotyped,  so  that  when  he 
\     played  the  work  on  Saturday  his  rich 
t  and  varied  tone,  his  clean  bowing  and 
his  sureness  of  technique  only  served 
to  accentuate  the  rigidity  of  his  form- 
ulae    If  he  would  lay  the  Symphonle 
aside  and  refuse  to  play  It  for  a  year, 
he  would  no  doubt  give  It  with  nil  his 
old  magic  on  coming  back  fresh  to  It 
again-  for  the  moment  his  playing  of  it 
is  too' stale  for  him  to  do  justice  t  i  the 
music  or  himself." 

Nor  did  the  Times  care  for  Elgar  s 
new  song,  "The  King's  Way,"  sung  by 
Mme.  Clara  Butt  for  the  first  time  at  a 
"grand  patriotic  concert"  June  17.  "The 
theme  seems  to  have  been  adapted  from 
one  of  the  'Pomp  and  Circumstance' 
.  marches." 

Master  Solomon,   eight   years  old. 
gave  a  concert  In  London    June  30, 
"and  played  a  Mozart  piano  concerto 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that 
he    has    real    musical    ability.    It  is. 
of  course.  Impossible  to  expect  any- 
thing else  from  one  so  young,  and  In 
fact  the  particular  quality  of  sensi- 
tiveness  to    tone    is    the  Important 
thing.       Remarkable      Instances  of 
,  early  development  have  been  not  un- 
common  In  recent  years;    It  by  r.o 
I  means    follows,    however,     that  the 
promise    is    fulfilled.       One  wonders 
whether   the   activity   which    In  the 
case  of  music   must  necessarily  en- 
tall  a  strain  upon  the  growing  nerv- 
ous   svstem    ends    sometimes    In  en- 
feebling  the   vitality   so   that  when 
manhood  comes  nothing  really  great 
can  be  accomplished,  or  whether  in 
the  case  of  two  world-famous  prodl-  I 
gles    Mozart   and  Mendelssohn,  their 
physique  was  weakened  to  the  extent 
of  being  indirectly  responsible  for  a 
.  shortened    career.       Having  proved 
M  ister  Solomon's  genuine  artistic  na- 
ture   those  responsible   for  his  wel- 
fare might  consider  carefully  wheth- 
er It  would  not  be  well  to  let  mus.c 
into  the  background  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  so  as  to  give  the 
little   chap   the  ordinary  chances  of 
growing   into  a   healthy  youth.  A 
notice  was  distributed  in  the  hall  to 

•  the  effect  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  concert  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
street.  This  was  In  conformity  with 
the  wise  licensing  regulations  in  the 
case  of  young  performers." 

"Lancelot"  of  the  Ref- 
eree is  a  close  observer. 
Nothing    escapes  him. 
Women  And  he  has  ideas  about 
tone  production.    He  heard  Mmes.  Tet- 
razzini  and  Destlnn  in  "The  Huguenots" 
and  told  them  apart.    "This  arises  from 
the  natural  'ormations  of  the  resonant 
cavities  of  their  voices,  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zlnl  securing  her  greatest  effects  by 
head  resonance  and  Mme.  Destinn  hav- 
ing to  use  principally  the  roof  of  the 


Cranvllle  B»«*«*'  Is  *t  work  on  a  n«w 

,'v     When  asked  what,  as  a  Socialist, 
he  "thought  of  playing  before  the  King, 
he  answerd:    "Why  shouldn't  a  Social- 
ist   as  well  as  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory,  or  a 
Hottentot,  a  Buddhist,  an  Irish  Nation- 
alist a  Quaker,  a  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
Ust   or  a  philosophic  Anarchist  play  be- 
fore the  King?"   He  wishes  U>  see  mu- 
nicipal theatres— to  begin  with.  In  every 
town  of  100.000  inhabitants.    And  reper- 
tory theatres!    "Let  them  be  open  all 
the  year  round,  giving  employment  to 
companies    40    and    50    strong  besides 
staffs  of  employes  In  front  and  behind 
That  would  use  up  our  competent  and 
unemployed  actors.   I  am  not  so  Inter- 
ested in  the  Incompetent.    A  repertory 
theatre  finds   out  Incompetence  pretty 
Qulcklv     When  every  city  In  the  king- 
dom Is  as  proud  of  its  theatre  as  It  now 
u  of  Its  art  gallery  and  library-and 
that  will  be  quickest  brought  about  by 
Its  having  a  proprietary  Interest  in  It- 
then  we  shall  be  In  a  fair  way  to  mak- 
ing the  drama  national." 

Anlonlo  Manuele,  an  Italian  tenor  has 
been  singing  at  the  Coliseum.  London- 
-He  ls  certainly  gifted  with  a  Powtrfu 
,  voice  and  of  the  true  tenor  quality  But 
1  his  singing  on  the  whole  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  promise  rather  than  high 
Achievement;  making  his  effects  chiefly 
through  the  resonant  upper  register, 
wo^ld  see-m  that  the  lower  is  less  well 
managed  wanting  In  both  volume  and 
roundness  of  tone.  Otherwise  he  sings 
with  fervor,  and  the  technic  enables  him 
To  pivasc  well."  The  people  liked  him 
and  his  "turn"  was  one  of  the  most 
Popular,  although  Miss  Genee  James 
Welch  In  "An  Eye  Opener."  Fragson. 
and  others  were  on  the  program 

Miss    Ellen    Aggerholm.    a  Danish 
actress,  look  the  part  of  Puck  recently 
i„  -  V  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  at 
Ills  Majesty's  Theatre     "It  was  the 
first  time   that  a  foreign   artist  had 
been  permitted  to  appear  in  one  of  Sir 
Herbert   Tree  s  Shakesperlan  Produc- 
tions at  His  Majesty's."    She  and  her 
usband.   Svend   Aggerholm,   hope  to 
olav     in    Danish    and  Scandinavian 
plays  in  English.    "Among  our  lead- 
ing   playwrights    are    Otto  Benzon 
iGustav  Wied  and  Hja.mar  Bergstroem. 
'■Their  vein  ls  light  comedy,  but  with- 
1  out  ever  going  Into  frivolities.  They 
•  ueat  serous  matters,  but  treat  them 
'  llehtly  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  and 
>  a  knowing  look  In  tneir  eyes,  so  that 
whilst  you  are  enjoying  the  perform- 
ance you  iire  'earning  something  as 
well'     Some  of  our  Danish  plays  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  en- 
joyed enormous  success  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere."  .  | 

Istiardon,  opera  smger,  and  teacher 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  on  tht  voice  and  the  art 
of  .singing  He  deals  with  the  subject 
technlt-allv  and  aesthetically;  gives 
hints  to  his  readers,  and  is  also  anec- 
dotical.  Isnardon  is  already  known  by 
his  interesting  and  valuable  "History 
of  the  Monnale  Theatre." 

Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  famous  for 


not  wonder.  But"  lire  peculiar  notions 

the  hero  entertained  about  marriage, 
aa  evidenced  by  his  Injunction,  In 
extremis  to  his  son  to  take  the  cap- 
tive to  'wife,  makes  Hyllus  not  the 
easiest  part  In  the  world  for  a  mod- 
ern to  plav  convincingly,  even  In  the 
original  Greek.  Mr.  Garrod,  how- 
ever, was  Greek  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  accepted  the  paternal 
assurances  it  would  be  quite  all 
right,  and  to  leave  us  assured  that 
ls  was  so. 

"The  hero  himself  only  appears  in 
a  litter  at  the  end  of  the  play,  after 
—not    much    to   our    regret— he  has1 
hurled   the   weak-kneed   Lichas  over 
the  cliff.    His  tremendous,  but  strict- 
ly stage-managed,  agonies  got  their 
full    expression    from    Mr.  Edwards; 
but  it  must  be  said  that,  like  a  more 
modern  personage,  Heracles  is  an  un- 
conscionable   while    In    dying.  One 
thinks  of  Deianelra's  silent  exit.  Why 
the    messenger,    his    message  deliv- 
ered  continued  to  pervade  the  stage 
as  a  garrulous  elder,  I  did  not  quite 
understand  till  I  discovered  that  Mr. 
Eddison  was  doubling  the  parts  with- 
out much  solution  of  the  continuity 
of  his  make-up.  The  music  that  also 
pervaded  the  entertainment  was  re- 
markable." 


her  Wendy,  will  appear  at  the  Coli- 
seum, London,  July  31,  In  a  one-act 
play  "The  Gate  of  Dreams,"  by  Dion 
C  Calthrop.  "The  story  ls  of  a  young 
girl  who,  at  the  time  of  the  American 
civil  war,  dreams  of  the  lover  who 
will  one  dav  come  to  claim  her  as 
his  own.  Into  the  garden  of  her 
dreams  painfully  makes  his  way  a  spy. 
In  whom,  all  unconscious  of  what  he 
really  Is,  she  recognizes  her  Ideal.  The 
conclusion  Is  tragic,  for  In  the  end  the 
Interloper  ls  shot." 

Irish  "King  Arglmenes."  in  two 

scenes    by  Lord  Dunsany, 

and 


Some 
Men  and 


was  performed  for  the  first 
Greek  time    in    London     by  the 
Irish  Players  at  the  Court  Theatre.  J une 
£6.   The  story  is  of  pagan  times  In  Ire- 
land.   King  Arglmenes  has  been  taken 
captive  by  King  Darnlak.  and  digs  with 
slaves  in  the  field.    They  are  glad  to 
gnaw  berries  thrown  at  them.    One  of 
them,  a  slave,   has  been  flogged  fori 
speaking  to  the  King's  dog.  Arglmenes 
unearths  a  bronze  sword,  and  prays  to 
the  spirit  of  the  former  owner  that  he| 
may  gain  his  freedom.  A  prophet  speaks 
a  parable  about  a  monarch  who  had 
more  slaves  to  hate  him  than  soldiers 
to  die  for  him.     Arglmenes  arms  his 
companions  with  the  weapons  of  the 
guards  he  has  killed,  leads  a  revolt  and 
puts  the  King  and  his  supporters  to 
death 

The  "Trachintae"  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, in  the  interests  of  Bedford  Col- 
lege, July   6.     "W.  F.  W."   wrote  as 

follows: 

"Delanelra  dominated  the  play— not 
by  right  of  role  merely,  and  not  alto- 
gether by  personality;  but,  because, 
as  the  grsat  Frenchman  used  to  say, 
she  was  'In  the  skin'  of  her  person- 
age. Lichas  was  a  bit  too  weak- 
kneed  for  her;  and  the  scene  where 
she  gets  the  truth  out  of  him  about 
the  captive.  Iole.  suffered  In  conse- 
quence. But  her  horor  over  her  111- 
advlsed  conception  of  a  poisoned 
shirt  as  a  love  philtre,  when  the  not 
very  recondite  truth  had  come  to 
her*  was  Sophoclean  as  well  as  Bed- 
fordian;  her  silent  exit  to  her  sui- 
cide carried  more  conviction  than  the 
— to  a  modern  audience — long-winded 
recitals  of  her  wrongs  would  do.  We 
are  to  understand  that  her  husband, 
as  was  the  way  -with  Heracles,  had 
flirted  considerably  with  his  captive 
Iole.     When   one   saw   Iole,   one  did 


Wagner's     ™*n  ,s  an  MV*T* 

7  «  description  of  Michael 
Friend  Bakunln  In  Wagner's  Auto- 
Bakunin  biography  which  The  Her- 
ald reviewed  last  week.  The  Russian  Ni- 
hilist was  In  Dresden  at  the  time  of  the 
little  revolution,  which  he.  who  would 
destroy  everything  by  fire,  looked  down 
on,  as  conducted  by  amateurs. 

It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  of  1849  In  Dres- 
den that  Bakunln,  after  -  a  public  re- 
hearsal of  the  ninth  symphony,  led  by 
Wagner,  walked  up  to  him  and  said  In  a 
loud  voice  that  if  all  the  music  that  had 
ever  been  written  were  lost  In  the  ex- 
pected world-wide  conflagration  they 
should  pledge  themselves  to  rescue  the 
symphony  even  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives. 

Bakunln  was  then  in  the  full  bloom  of 
manhood.     "Everything  about  him  was 
colossal,  and  he  was  full  of  a  primitive  I 
exuberance  and  strength.    I  never  gath-  j 
ered   that    he   set  much   store   by  my 
acquaintance.    Indeed,  he  did  not  seem 
to   care   for  merely   Intellectual   men ; 
what  he  demanded  was  men  of  reckless 
energy.    As  I  afterwards  perceived,  the- 
ory in  this  case  had  more  weight  with 
him  than  purely  personal  sentiment ;  and 
he  talked  much  and  expatiated  freely  on 
the  matter.    His  general  mode  of  discus- 
sion was  the  Socratic  method,  and  he 
seemed  quite  at  his  ease  when,  stretched 
on  his  host's  hard  sofa,  he  could  argue 
discursively  with  a  crowd  of  all  sorts  of 
men  on  the  problems  of  revolution.  On 
these  occasions   he '  invariably   got  the 
best  of  the  argument.     It  was  Impos- 
sible   to    triumph    against   his  opinion 
stated  as  they  were  with  the  utmost 
conviction,   and  overstepping  in  every 
direction  even  the  extremest  bounds  of 
radicalism." 

Bakunln  looked  to  the  Slavs  for  the 
regeneration  of  humanity.  "In  the  nat- 
ural detestation  of  the  Russian  serf  for 
his  cruel  oppressor,  the  nobleman,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  trace  a  substratum  of 
simple-minded  brotherly  love,  and  that 
Instinct  which  leads  animals  to  hate  the 
men  who  hunt  them."  He  cited  the  de- 
light of  the  Russian  people  In  fire,  and 
argued  that  the  world  would  go  very 
well  as  soon  as  the  Russian  peasant 
would  be  convinced  that  It  was  pleasing 
to  God  to  burn  their  lords'  castles  witr 
evervthing  In  and  about  them.  The  goai 
should  be  the  annihilation  of  civiliza- 
tion And  while  Bakunln  preached 
these  doctrines,  he  shielded  Wagner's 
troubled  eyes  by  holding  his  hand  be- 
tween them  and  the  light  for  a  full 
I  hour  In  this  man  the  "purest  Impulses 
of  an  Ideal  humanity  conflicted  strangely 
I  with  a  savagery  entirely  Inimical  to  all 
civilization." 

He  occasionally  spent  an  evening  with 
Wagner     "For  supper  my  wife  set  be- 
fore him   finely  cut  slices  of  sausage 
and  meat,   which  he  at  once  devoured 
wholesale,    Instead   of   spreading  them 
frugally  on  his  bread  In  Saxon  fashion. 
Noticing  Minna's  alarm  at  this,  I  was 
cullty  of  the  weakness  of  telling  him 
how  we  were  accustomed  to  consume 
Buch    viands,   whereupon   he  reassured 
me  with  a  laugh,  saying  that  was  quite 
enough,  only  he  would  like  to  eat  what 
fl-as  set  before  him  in  his  own  way. 
Bakunln  astonished  them  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  drank  wine  from  or- 
dinary sized  small  glasses.   He  detested 
wine  as  a  stimulant  In  paltry  and  pro- 
longed doses.    A  stiff  glass  of  brandy, 
swallowed  at  a  gulp,  was  more  to  Wis 
lilting  "Above  all,  he  scorned  the  senti- 
ment  which    seeks    to    prolong  enjoy- 
ment bv  moderation."    No  wonder  tnat 
he  thought  the  revolutionary  perform- 
ances In  Dresden  childish. 


Mr.  William  T.  Apthorpv  arteY  arT 

absence  from  Boston  of  about  eight 
years,  i9  now  summering  with  his 
family  at  Nahant.    The  learned  and 
brilliant  critic  of  music  and  the  drama 
has  been  sorely  missed.    As  a  critic 
he  belongs  to  the  older  generation, 
and  his  colleagues,  Henry  A.  Clapp, 
Benjamin  E.  Woolf,  Howard  M.  Tlck- 
nor,  who  made  Boston  famous  for  Its 
views  of  plays  and  actors,  have  joined 
the  majority.    Mr.  Wyman  and  Mr.l 
Richardson  no  longer  dlsouss  theatrl-l 
cal  affairs — the  more's  the  pity,  nan 
can  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase  be  persuaded 
again  to  be  entertaining,  witty  and 
Instructive  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic.   Mr.  Apthorp,  as  a  writer,  had 
marked  individuality.   Educated  thor- 
oughly In  Germany  and  this  country, 
a  Bostonlan  by  blrtb  and  traditions, 
his  thought  and  method  of  expression 
were  Gallic.    Some  were 'perhaps  Ir- 
ritated for  the  moment  by  his  love  of 
paradox,  by  a  Jaunty  manner  of  treat- 
ing what  to  them  was  serious  and 
solemn,  but  they,  too.  realized  the 
solidity  of  his  knowledge,  the  extent 
of  his  experience,  the  originality  and 
honesty  of  his  reasoning,  conclusions, 
the    sparkle    that    illuminated  the 
weighty  substance  of  his  verdict.  His 
wit  was  never  personal;  his  opinions 
were  not  dogmatic.  And  abovo  all,  he 
was  a  human  being.    Would  that  he 
were  to  remain  here  to  resume  his 
work  and  give  Joy  to  his  many  friends! 


The  Hartford  Times,  speaking  of  I 
Mark  Twain,  says:  "That  In  spite  of 
the  loss  of  fortune  after  fortune  in  his 
business  ventures,  he  actually  left  ac- 
cumulations of  over  $600,000,  all 
gained  from  his  books,  and  the  copy- 
rights which  will  long  bring  a  hand- 
some annual  Income  to  his  heirs, 
shows  what  a  literary  genius  he  was." 
So  the  bank  account  is  the  test-tube 
of  the  literary  genius  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Brookllne 
children  to  construct  tunnels  out  of 
sand.  This  is  an  age  of  tunnels.  It  ls 
pleasant,  also,  to  think  of  the  young- 
sters building  castles,  and  not  only 
in  Spain  or  In  the  air.  The  American 
castle  Is  generally  described  by  its 
modest  owner  as  a  summer  cotteee 
or  a  bungalow,  especially  when  it  has 
87  guest  chambers,  each  with  a  bath- 
joom. 


The  Lyons  municipal  council  has 
voted  to  tax  all  single  men  in  the  city 
$2,  and  a  supplementary  tax  of  J1.25 
if  they  pay  a  weekly  rent  of  $1  or 
more.  Thus  is  there  another  attempt 
to  increase  the  population  of  France.: 
The  ancient  Romans  tried  a  similar* 
scheme,  but  the  English  were  more 
impartial  when  William  III.  reigned.; 
Every  unmarried  man  had  to  pay  a 
yearly  tax  from  £12  lis.  in  the  cas« 
of  dukes  and  archbishops  down  to  Is., 
the  sum  demanded  of  "other  persons." 
Married  men  were  also  taxed.  A  duke 
or  archbishop  was  compelled  to  pa: 
£50  when  he  was  married,  £30  at  t" 
birth  of  his  eldest  son,  £25  when  ever 
younger  son  was  born,  £30  when  his 
eldest  son  was  married,  £50  when  his 
wife  was  buried,  and  £30  when  his 
eldest  son  was  buried.  Other  men 
paid  similar  taxes,  according  to  their 
station.  Thus  it  was  cheaper  for  a 
duke  to  remain  single.  And  why 
should  not  spinsters  that  dislike  men 
be  taxed?  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Majorian  they  were  not  allowed  to 
take -  the  veil  until  they  were  40,  and 
widows  under  that  age  were  compelled 
to  marry  again  within  five  years  by 
the  forfeiture  of  half  their  fortune. 


r2H 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  com-  , 
plained  of  the  Inconveniences  of  the. 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  Kew  York. 
"There  was  not  even  a  place  for  the 
pastor  to  say  his  prayers  or  wash  his 
hands."  But  there  was  probably  a 
floor  which  would  have  sustained  the 
pastor's  knees,  and  he  might  have 
thought  of  the  truly  spiritual  church 
not  made  with  hands. 


"Nat  Goodwin's  first  wife,  a  Miss 
Weathersby,  died  in  England  24  years 
ago."    "A  Miss  Weathersby"!    And  is 
charming  Eliza  Weathersby  so  soon 
forgotten?  Is  her  grave  in  Mt.  Auburn  I 
cemetery  already  unknown?   "Died  in| 
England"!    "A  Miss  Weathersby"!  Ot| 
what  avail,  then,  are  beauty,  grace, r 
popularity  with  the  public,  the  sight! 
of  one's  face  is  shop  windows,  the  ap-| 
plause  that  greets  the  entrance  orl 
the  stage,  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths'! 
And  never  was  there  a  more  loyalj 
patient  and  devoted  wife  than  thl:l 
same  "Miss  WeaXliersby"  was  to  thu 
much-marrying  Goodwin.  _ 


.  / 


SOME  DISINTERESTED  BENEFACTORS 
I   

I  In  New  York  courts  of  late  it  has  been  shown  that  men  of  mature 
rears  have  helped  young  women  who  longed  for  a  musical  education. 
KlS  a  result  of  their  benevolence  these  men  have  come  under  suspicion 
i>f  undue  interest  in  the  young  women  because  they  happened  to  be 
■retty  and  after  the  assistance  went  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
state  that  one  of  the  justices  in  these  cases  rebuked  a  lawyer  who  made 
evil  insinuations.  This  justice  reminded  the  counsel  that  there  were 
men  who  gave  away  money  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart,  and  not 
with  sinister  purpose. 

In  Boston,  as  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  great  and  small,  I 
men  have  assisted  young  women  of  marked  talent  who  had  not  the 
money  to  study  singing,  piano  or  violin  playing  and  painting.  There 
are  men  who  are  now  generous  in  this  matter.  Three  or  four  Bostonians 
have  been  widely  known- for  thus  extending  aid. 

Some  of  these  men  have  been  fortunate.  They  have  seen  the  women 
applauded  in  opera  house  or  concert  hall  and  in  a  position  to  gain  large 
sums.  In  some  instances  they  experienced  ingratitude.  In  many  cases 
the  sums  advanced  have  been  repaid.  In  a  few  cases  the  generous  have 
been  threatened  with  blackmail,  for  there  are  adventurous  women  who  f 
masquerade  as  students  devoted  to  art. 

These  benefactors  always  run  the  risk  of  having  their  motives  mis- 
understood. It  matters  not  whether  they  be  young,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  or  in  the  period  of  reflection  and  reminiscence.  There  are 
persons  who  cannot  understand  how  any  man  can  help  a  woman  from 
disinterested  motives.  If  these  unfortunate  beings  were  in  the  great 
majority,  many  women  who  now  delight  the  world  would  be  mute  and 
inglorious,  harassed  by  the  bitter  thought  that  they  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

(THE  11-YEAR-OLD  MARKSMAN 


A  boy  of  11  years  was  anxious  to  own 
a  rifle.  He  saved  his  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  an  indulgent  mother  gave 
htm  enough  to  make  up  the  requisite 
amount.  The  boy  bought  a  rifle,  and 
was,  of  course,  uneasy  till  he  had  shot 
at  something.  He  finally  found  game: 
he  dangerously  wounded  a  young  woman 
passing  in  an  automobile. 

The  story  at  first  was  this:  A  motor 
ear  had  killed  a  favorite  chicken,  and 
the  boy  was  bound  to  be  avenged.  Per- 
haps he  took  an  oath  to  this  effect  on 
the  family  altar.  There  is  now  another 
Btory:  that  he  shot  without  deliberate 
ftim,  and  really  without  intention,  for 
the  'gun  went  off  of  Its  own  accord.  The 
faot  remains  that  a  young  woman  was 

eriously  wounded,  if  she  Is  not  by  this 


The  Minstrels  gave  a  new  prosramfe 

but  it  was  in  the  same  style  as  law 
week.  George  Thatcher.  Lew  Benedict; 
Hughey  Dougherty,  John  Healy  and 
Harry  M.  Morse  are  clever  fellows. 
They  know  how  far  a  joke  should  go. 
They  do  not  spoil  the  fun  they  make 
by  over-doing  it.  Thus  Hughey  Dough - 
i'1  erty's  "Evelina"  was  altogether  amus- 
ing. His  air  as  he  turned  to  the 
"Schweitzersingers,"  after  a  brilliant 
vocal  effort,  and  remarked,  as  he  turned 
away  again,  "They're  jealous,"  was  in- 
imitable. John  Healy's  little  sermon 
was  another  illustration  of  the  art  of 
making  fun  that  is  nothing  but  fun. 
The  other  end  men  and  Mr.  Morse  were 
successful  in  the  same  way. 

The  Meistersingers  sang  as  melodious- 
ly as  ever.  The  songs  this  week  seem 
better  suited  to  singing  by  a  number  of 
voices  than  those  chosen  in  some  other 
weeks.  The  Meistersingers  also  helped 
out  in  the  minstrel  choruses  with  a 
spirit  that  added  to  the  general  good 
effect.  Some  of  the  solos  were  excellent, 
notably  Mr.  Steele's  bass  song,  and 
Mr.  Tripp's  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold." 

Menetekel  gives  an  astonishing  per- 
formance. An  inky  ball  runs  over  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  writes  words  at 
command.  There  is  no  deception.  Only 
a  Daniel  could  explain  it.  Webster  Culli- 
son  and  Miss  Lucie  K.  Villa  "politely 
proffer"— as  the  bill  says— "Mis-Mated." 
It  is  a  clever  sketch  cleverly  played  by 
eight  principals,  including  the  dog,  the 
cat  and  the  parrot.  Signor  Trovato. 
violinist,  from  the  Philippines,  made  a 
great  hit,  and  had  to  go  on  playing  in 
obedience  to  popular  demand. 

I  vl^ji      ^  1 1 

Mr.  Rudolph  Duhrkoop'  says  the 
American  woman  does  not  know  how 
to  pose  for  a  photographer.  The 
charge  is  absurd.  She  knows  her 
best  points  and  how  to  put  them  in 
the  clearest  light.  Has  she  good  teeth? 
She  displays  them  to  the  camera  as 


oppressive  citizens  dwelt  riddled,  and) 
there  was  a  fearful  joy  in  hearing  thq 
sound  of  perforated  or  shattered  glass< 
Or  the  boy  on  a  roof  overlooking  the( 
highway  or  behind  a  friendly  tred 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  oppressor'*  though  posing  for  a  picture  adverUse- 
horse-  or  aroused  the  driver  from  medi-    ment  of  a  tooth  powder.    And  nearly 


I    CASTLE   SQUARE   THEATRE  -John  ' 
Craig  stock  company  in  "On  the  Quiet." 
a  comedy   in   three  acts  by  Augustus 
Thomas. 

JiKign  Btfeway  Boi  t  young 

Robert  Ridgway  .'..Donald  Mnt 

Phoebe  Ridgway  Miss  Florence  Shirley 

Horace  Colt  Robert  Midillemas 

Agne^  colt  Miss  Gertrude  Binlvy 

EHkI  Mtss  Mabel  Colcosd 

Duke  of  Carbondale  Cyril  Bld.lnlph 

Dr.  Wolcott  Frank  Bern  and 

ffiffle  Ogrten  William  P.  Carleton 

McGeachey  Russell  Clarke 

Hix  A.  B.  Clark 

Although  Mr.  Thomas  calls  his  play 
a  comedy,  it  is  really  farce,  and  very 
good  farce. 

The  story  is  as  follows:  Agnes  Colt, 
the  younger  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
family,  will  receive  her  share  of  the 
inherited  riches  only  if  she  marry  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  her  brother 
and  sister.  She  is  in  love  with  Bob' 
Ridgway  a  Yale  student  of  whom  her 
brother  does  not  approve  chiefly  be- 
cause he  has  already  decided  to  mar- 
ry his  sister  into  the  Prussian  nobility. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  family,  however,  he  finally  consents 
to  the  marriage  on  condition  that  Kidg- 
way  first  go  back  to  college,  from 
which  he  has  been  expelled,  and  grad- 
uate. Ridgway,  having  been  to  New 
Haven,  objects.  Then  he  persuades  Ag- 
nes to  marry  him  secretly,  and  after 
the  ceremony  consents  to  the  brother's 
proposal  and  goes  back  to  college.  After 
a  month  of  absence  from  his  wife  he 
runs  away  with  her  to  his  yacht,  where 
they  are  discovered  by  the  brother, 
who,  to  save  the  family  honor  forces 
Ridgway  to  re-marry  his  wife,  with 
the  millions  gratefully  included. 

;^~7  if  /p/" 

I  THE  MAYOR  IN  GERMANY. 


tatlon  on  a  business  deal  or  the  ser* 
mon  of  the  last  Sunday. 

A  rifle  is  not  a  pretty  plaything  for 
a  youngster  of  11  years.  Encouraged 
thus  in  the  use  of  flrearmsi  he  will  be 
the  more  ready  at  a  riper  age  to  bring 
down  his  fluttering  wife,  a  rival  broker^ 
an  Importunate  creditor,  or  any  impru« 
dent  person  who  may  refuse  to  join) 
him  at  the  bar.  P.  H. 

D«ax_E>»Jsj4r— Buying  eggs  ot  a 
native  in  this  old  Cape  Cod  village, 


^Why^ould  the  11-year-old  youngster    I   complained   of  the   unusual  heat. 

You  will  have  more  of 


have  been  allowed  to  own  a  rifle?  He 
was  not  living  in  a  lonely  region  where 
Indiana  prowl  and  wild  beasts  roar.  He 
was  not  even  at  home  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  youths  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  matrons  go  about  well 

Thoreau  said  that  almost  every 
New  England  boy  among  his  con- 
temporaries shouldered  a  fowling 
piece  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 
Thoreau  also  said,  when  friends  asked 
hint  whether  they  should  let  their 
boys  hunt,  that  he  pitied  the  boy  who 
had  never  flred  a  gun;  "he  is  no  more 
humane,  while  his  education  has  been 
Badly  neglected."  But  Thoreau  said 
many  things  that  were  deliberately 
paradoxical,  or  hardly  applicable  to 
modern  civilization  or  the  peace  of 
communities.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  sold  his  own  gun 
before  he  went  into  the  woods  to  play 
as  a  gymnosophist — to  raise  beans, 
observe  the  habits  of  the  partridge 
and  race  with  the  loon  on  Walden 
pond. 

There  are  boys  who  believe  with 
Bacon  that  revenge  is  a  wild  justice. 
In  certain  towns  of  New  England  50 
years  ago  the  favorite  weapon  for  dis- 
pensing this  justice  was  a  sling  with 
buckshot.  There  were  windows  of 
^oa.Ul4U£«t-*)J'  fit  fePjisejir^-S&lck 

Dr.  Martha  Lovell  says  that  women 
are  not  physiologically  fitted  for  busi- 
ness, and  Dr.  Eugenia  Hancock 
agrees  with  her.  Yet' the  two  doctors 
continue  to  practise.  They  say  house- 
work is  woman's  natural  work,  for  it 
varied,  light  and  adaptable.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  chance  to  lie 
Sown."  Housekeepers  will  smile  at 
mis,  especially  at  the  word  "adapt- 
able." As  for  lying  down,  too  many 
will  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Pil- 
grim of  Love:  "No  rest  but  the 
grave." 


She  said : 

It.    This  is  a  bad  year,  and  all  sorts 
|  of  dreadful  things  will  happen.  Nine- 
teen is  a  bad  number.    Eleven  is 
!  worse;  and  what  do  you  think  then 
of  1911?"    Can  any  of  your  readers 
'tell  me  whether  these  numbers  are 
generally  considered  unlucky?    Or  is 
the  belief  local,  or,  rather,  individual? 
John  Aubrey  wrote  many  pages  about 
unlucky     days    and     numbers  and 
omens,  but  I  have  not  the  book  with 
me,  and  for  once  our  hired  girl  forgot 
to  put  "Napoleon's  Dream  Book"  in 
her  trunk. 


The  game  of  burglary  is  now  one  of 
the  attractions  in  New  Hampshire 
summer  resorts,  and  the  visitors  show 
true  proficiency. 


The  escaped  convicts  in  Maine  are 
said  to  be  living  on  berries.  No  one 
need  pity  their  lot.  There  are  "health 
food  specialists,"  who  recommend  this 
diet  for  the  summer  months. 


On  board  the  Muncaster  Castle  were 
many  strange  beasts,  birds  and  fishes, 
among  them  the  bintarong  and  para- 
loure.  Only  the  whangdoodle  and  the 
treat  gyascutus  were  missing,  and 
leading  zoologists  are  now  of  the 
ppinion  that  these  two  singularly  in- 
teresting animals  are  born  only  in 
the  United  States,  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  east  of  California's 
fcoundary  line. 
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R.  Hoe  &  Co.  will  move  their  print 
Ing  press  factory  from  New  York 
W6stwa>~*  Ho? 

MAJESTIC  THE ATRE— The  Lindsay  i 
Morlson  stock  company  presents  "Mrs.  i 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  with  the  1 
following  cast: 

Mrs.  Wiggs  Miss  Rose  Morlson  . 

Lnvey  Mary  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon 

Miss  Hazy  Miss  Edna  Olivrr  ! 

Miss  Lucy  Miss  Valarie  Valatro  I 

Mrs.  Eichorn  Mrs.  George  A.  Hlbb.ird 

Mrs.  Schultz  Miss  Elizabeth  Royall 

Asia  Miss   Florence   Maguire  ! 

Australia  Miss  Grace  Roberts  ! 

Europena  Mlss  Marion  Gode  I 

Mr.  Wiggs  H.  G.  Carleton  ! 

£r     50b;  Rockcliffe  Felliowcs  | 

Mr.  Hunkerdunkus  Jones .. Russell  Randall 

^riV3  £?zy  Fraunie  Fraunholz 

Billy  Wlggs  William  De  Wolfe 

Deacon  Bagby  John  Fairbanks 

Mr.  Schultz  T0m  whvte 

Deputy  Sheriff  Paul  Linton! 

Brntner  Spicer  Donald  Barnard  i 

Joe  Eichorn  willis  Gleasou  ! 

Postman   James  Murphy  I 

Mr.  Stubbins  Wilson  Melrose  ! 


The  second  and  last  week  of  the  All- 
Staff  Minstrels  opened  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
yesterday.  The  theatre  was  well  filled, 
in  spite  of  the  heat'  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  audience  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  excellent  throughout. 


all  women  pictured  in  newspapers  as 
taking  part  in  "social  functions,"  all 
"society  leaders"  must  therefore  have 
sound  teeth.  A  happy,  grinning,  open- 
mouthed  lot! 


Indianapolis  boasts  of  being  the  lit- 1 
erary  centre  of  the  United  States  and 
neither  Boston  nor  New  York  can  ] 
conscientiously  gainsay  the  proud  as-  j 
sertion.    But  Degraff,  Ohio,  is  now 
the  centre  of  virtue.    There  has  not 
been  an  arrest  there  in  the  last  two 
years.    There  is  no  need  of  police, 
marshal  or  mayor.    Spotless  town  is 
as  Sodom  or  Gomorrah  in  comparison. 
At  least  the  inhabitants  of  Degraff 
say  so.    There  are  men  who  take  a 
pride  in  blackening  the  reputation  of 
the  town  in  which  they  dwell.  "For 
its  size,  sir,  it's  the  wickedest  city 
in  the  United  States."    The  people  of 
Degraff  are  more  loyal,  more  patriotic. 

"Jowering." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

L.  D.  Evans  is  correct  in  his  conjec- 
ture that  Senator  Augustus  O.  Bacon  of 
Georgia  used  the  word  "jowering,"  and 
not  "jowling,"  as  is  shown  by  looking 
at  page  2991  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  13,  and  at  page  3013  of  the 
Record  of  July  14.  This  verb,  "jower," 
is  given  in  some  of  the  larger  dictiona- 
ries. In  an  article  entitled  "On  Sowth- 
ernisms,"  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Smith, 
in  Vol.  14  (for  the  year  1S83)  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  is  this  (page  50):  "Jower, 
or  jour,  quite  common  in  the  South  in 
the  sense  of  persistent  quarreling  or 
scolding.  It  seems  to  be  also  an  old 
eastern  Massachusetts  usage,  but  Is  rare 
there,  I  hear,  if  still  known,"  etc 
Brookline,  July  24. 

There  are  bar-keepers  who  prescribe 
a  thimble  full  of  absinthe  for  the 
toothache.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Uncle  George  in  Messrs.  Stimson 
and  Wheelwright's  "Roles  in  Cam- 
bridge" smoked  tobacco  on  account  of 
a  cruel  nervous  disease. 


erver/^ / 


Six  women  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  are 
named  as  "the  society  representatives 
with  the  most  perfect  figures."  The 
other  society  representatives,  then, 
have  only  perfect  figures,  but  they 
are  all  perfect  ladies. 


Arthur    Nevln's    orchestral  piece, 

"The  Springs  of  Saratoga,"  has  been 
'■•'ormed  "at  a  benefit  in  honor  of 
/  -•  opening  of  certain  features  of  the 
^aratoga     Reservation."      A  critic 
i  describes  this  interesting  and  sym- 
j  bolic  composition  as  beginning  with 
"rumblings  and  rushings  of  a  subter- 
ranean nature." 


Mayor  Fitzgerald,  no  doubt,  amused 
the  citizens  of  Hamburg  by  referring 
to  Budapest  as  a  German  city,  speak- 
ing of  "Vienna  as  German,  and  prais- 
ing  "The  Merry  Widow"  as  a  German  | 
operetta.    For  the  people  of  Hamburg  \ 
are  proud  of  their  city,  and  now  that  | 
Bismarck  is  dead,  prefer  Germany  to 
Austria.    Nevertheless  it  is  a  Berlin 
and  not  a  Hamburg  saying  that  the 
Austrians  are  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Bavarians  and  men. 

In  the  public  mind  there  is  not  a 
sharp     distinction     drawn  between 
everything    Austrian    and  German. 
Suppose  that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  had 
alluded   to   Schubert  as   a  German 
composer?    Would  there  have  been 
shouts  of  derision?    Not  at  all,  fori 
Schubert  is  identified  over  the  world  j 
as  a  German  composer,  yet  he  was 
strictly  Viennese.    Haydn  and  Mozart  I 
are  always  reckoned  among  the  great , 
German    composers,    but    they  were 
Austrians.    The    common    speech  in 
Vienna  is  German,  or  what  the  Aus- 
trians are   pleased  to  call  German. 
The  original  text  of  "The  Merry  Wid- 
ow" is  in  German. 

Budapest  is,   as  every  school  boy  j 
knows,  a  Hungarian  city;  but  it  was; 
once  or  twice  Turkish;  and  it  is  now- 
Austrian.    Being  Austrian,  it  is  easy 
to  refer  to  it  as  German — a  pardon- 
able slip. 

But  will  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  aa  a 
singer,  an  artist,  escape  evil  German 
influences?  Will  his  tone-production 
become  throaty  or  pinched?  Will  his 
intonation  be  chronically  impure? 
Will  he  accept  everything  German  in 
bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo  boasted  of  ac- 
cepting Shakespeare?  Perish  the 
thought!  May  he  return  with  vocal 
chords  unstrained,  clear  throated, 
keen-eared,  the  Glorious  Apollo 
among  Mayors,  the  Amphion  to  whose 
sweet  strains  stones,  bricks,  mortar, 
steel  frames  move  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, rapt  and  grateful,  to  build  a 
bigger,  busier  Boston! 


So  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace  has 
again  been  discovered?  Was  there  a 
jar  of  old  Falernian?  Was  there  a 
pot  of  beans  cooked  in  oil?  We  know 
this:  That  the  farm,  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  discovered — for  opera- 
tions in  Horatian  real  estate  are  live- 
ly in  the  valley  of  Utlca — was  not 
like  the  model  farm  described  bitterly 
by  Thoreau:  "A  model  farm!  Where 
the  house  stands  like  a  fungus  in  a 
muck  heap,  chambers  for  men,  horses, 
oxen,  swine,  cleansed  and  uncleansed, 
all  contiguous  to  one  another! 
Stocked  with  men!  A  great  grease-  [ 
spot,  redolent  of  manures  and  butter '  i 
milk!"  ,1. 

"Another  theatre  for  New  Tc  itj 
Fewer  theatres  and  better  plays  w  no  f 
]£i  more  to  the  purpose,  ^er, 
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A  FRENCH  AMUSEMENT 

Because  Messrs.  Bernstein  and  Daudot  happen  to  be  Frenchmen, 
their  duel  is  treated  as  a  Joke  by  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who  re- 
member that  when  their  countrymen  met  on  the  field  of  honor  they 
shot  to  kill.  Yet  there  1b  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  either  duellist 
would  have  been  delighted  had  he  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  much  abused,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  race, 
and  Mr.  Daudet,  a  writer  who  by  no  means  equals  his  father  in  ability, 

baa  given  the  dramatist  just  cause  for  hatred  and  contempt.    It  would 

have  been  more  philosophic  on  Mr.  Bernstein's  part  and  perhaps  a  more 

enduring  revenge  had  he  attacked  the  younger  Daudet's  novels,  but  Mr. 

Bernstein  had  been  unjustly  twitted  with  cowardice  and  charged  with 

being  unworthy  of  a  challenge. 

It  is  true  that  many  duels  in  France  are  merely  spectacular  and  for 

the  gallery  or  for  political  effect.    It  is  also  true  that  duelling  in  France 

h  is  for  some  time  been  on  the  decrease.  The  system  known  as  the 
|-'methode  Baudry,"  which  puts  a  poor  swordsman  on  a  plane  with  the 
'expert,  has  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  fire-eaters.     It  is  said  that 

Beaudry  will  show  a  pupil  in  half  an  hour  how  to  disconcert  the  most 

skilful:  by  holding  the  sword  out  straight  and  keeping  it  there.  The 

antagonist  does  not  dare  to  press  the  pupil  from  fear  lest  he  pierce  him- 
self.   For  such  duels  there  are  often  a  great  crowd  of  spectators,  a  roped 

ring  and  a  cinematograph,  as  when  M.  Thomequex  fought  M.  de  Plerre- 

bourg. 

But  there  have  been  recent  duels  in  deadly  earnest,  as  when  M.  de 

Villaz  killed  Pietri,  a  Corsican  journalist;  as  when  the  Baron  del  Prat 

fought  the  one-armed  Viscount  de  Pully,  and  M.  de  Villette  seriously 

wounded  M.  de  Maloryn. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  theatrically  disposed  do  not  fight  in  aero-   ,  -~  —   

planes.    There  is  a  precedent  for  such  duelling.    About  a  hundred  years    giv«ta  to  reading,  or  contributing  to. 

ago  M.  de  Grandpre  and  M.  le  Pique  were  so  foolish  as  to  quarrel  over 

a  woman  of  the  Opera,  Mile  Tirevit.  She  promised  to  favor  the  survivor. 

Each  with  his  second  mounted  in  a  balloon  in  the  garden  of  the  Tullerles. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  balloons,  not  the  men,  should  be  the  targets,  and 

blunderbusses  were  used  instead  of  pistols.     Le  Pique's  balloon  was 

pierced  about  half  a  mile  in  air  and  he  and  his  second  were  dashed  to 
|  (pieces.  De  Grandpre  sailed  gaily  on  and  descended  seven  leagues  from 
I  !  Paris.    Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  became  of  Mile.  Tirevit. 


During  the  civil  war  the! 
fcans  who  bad  journeyed  with , 
Mr.  Punch  through  Snobland  and 1 
other  countries  known  to  him,  found 
no  pleasure  in  his  company,  for  John 
Tonniel  could  not  understand  why 
brother  should  fight  against  brother, 
and  be  caricatured  Lincoln  with  a 
fine  display  of  insular  insolence  and 
cruelty. 

This  birthday  number,  however, 
does  not  recall  the  political  cartoons. 
The  pictures  by  Leech,  Doyle,  Keene, 
Du  Maurier,  Phil  May  and  others  are 
taken  from  the  countless  illustrations 
of  life  and  manners  in  England  for 
70  years.  They  remind  one  of  the 
vast  storehouse  of  information  con- 
cerning customs,  habits,  costumes, 
fashions  in  art  and  literature.  Here 
is  a  true  history  of  the  English 
people,  a  history  written  by  the 
people  and  preserved,  in  a  form  more 
enduring  than  in  that  of  volume,  sec- 
tion and  chapter  with  foot  notes  and 
index. 

And  in  these  seventy  years  Punch 
as  caricaturist  and  satirist,  without 
being  priggish  or  prudish,  has  re- 
spected the  eyes  and  minds  of  pure; 
women  and  ignored  the  subjects 
which  inspire  the  artists  and  the  writ- 
ers of  rivals  across  the  Channel.  This 
English  Punch  differs  from  his  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  brothers.  He  can  I 
hit  hard;  he  can  be  provokhiftU  nb-| 
stinate;  he  sometimes  blunders  or  is 
dull;    but   he   is   clean-minded,  not 


wi§~  lxi  the  sentence,  "she  came  ■oflm 
r!"!u  on  lowered  out.''  And  a  person 
shaken  or  jolted  bv  riding  in  a  vehicle 
without  springs  Is  said  to  be  lowered. 

The  glory  of  the  word  Is  In  the  mean- 
in"  •■grumble  mutter,  complaints." 
Prof  Wright,  in  bis  "Dialect  Diction- 
ary "  quotes  this  magnificent  Invective: 
"Why  ya.  purling,  taehy,  stertltng,  low- 
ering, prinking,  mincing  thing!" 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  "lowering"  and 
"lowltng."  Jowerlng  may  lead  to  jowl- 
lng. Tho  Jowcr  may  become  a  man  of 
action.  Then  he  Is  a  jowler. 


Whitewash 
and 
Plagiarism. 

Stuart    Hay  of 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


After 


Mr.  Max  Braun.  a  hotel  pastry  cook, 
•who  has  inherited  $100,000  from  an 
uncle  in  Germany,  says  he  will  stick 
to  his  calling.  Sensible  man!  Riches 
have  wings;  banks  break;  real  estate 
depreciates  and  there  are  taxes; 
mines  are  exhausted;  there  are  trust 
busters  everywhere;  but  the  Ameri- 
can will  always  eat  pie  in  spite  of 
health  food  specialists  and  their  rav- 
ing. 


Il 


"At  an  informal  dinner,  custom 
has  decreed  that  the  hostess  be  served 
first."  Right  O!  Thus  does  she  re- 
assure the  guests,  if  they  see  her  eat- 
ing. Thus  does  she  fill  the  office  of 
taster  to  the  Prince  In  the  fine  old 
days  and  nights  of  subtle  poisonings. 
For  she  should  taste  the  dish  before 
others.    "Try  it,  it's  not  half  bad." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr. 
John  L.  Sullivan  is  building  a  bunga- 
low for  the  home  and  solace  of  his 
retired  years.  But  is  it  a  true  bun- 
galow,  a  one-storied,  tiled  or  thatched 
house  surrounded  by  verandas?  We 
fear  not,  for  the  materia!  is  stone 
and  the  building  will  cost  about  $4000. 
Mr  Sullivan  then  is  no  longer  a 
realist,  as  he  was  when  he  "drank 
delight  of  battle  with  his  peers";  he 
Is  an  idealist,  and  to  him  a  bungalow 
is  onlv  a  name,  without  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Hindustani  "bangla.' 
"Mr  Sullivan's  bungalow  will  be  one 
of  the  show  places  of  West  Abing- 
ton  "    And  so  would  be  tho  rudest  beverages 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

A  short  note,  or  rather 
memorandum,  sent  to 
Many  The  Herald  by  Mr. 
Years.  Herkimer  Johnson,  puts 
the  distinguished  sociologist  in  a  new 
light.  Is  it  possible  that  he  will  | 
eventually  be  known  to  the  world  as 
a  psychologist? 

"The  other  day  I  met  a  man  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  We 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  to- 
gether at  length  and  freely.    We  were 
interested  in  the  same  things.  During 
his  absence  we  corresponded.   Yet  when 
we  came  together  after  long  separation, 
there  was  a  curious  hesitation  In  con- 
versation, there  was  a  tendency  toward 
reticence.    To  a  third  person  the  talk 
must  have  seemed  commonplace,  stupid. 
The  sun  was  more  brilliant,  the  sky  was 
a  deeper  blue,  life  was  more  precious 
because  I  again  saw  my  friend  in  the 
flesh     I  could  put  out  my  hand  ana 
touch  him.    I  was  happy  because  he 
was  in  the  room.    Why  could  we  not 
talk  as  In  the  old  days?    A  Ju<3'cjous 
indulgence  in  well  concocted  alcoholic 
did  not  loosen  our  tongues. 


It  Is  stated  that 
"The  Amazing  Em- 
peror Hellogabalus," 
written    by    Mr.  J. 
St.    John's  College, 
Oxford.     and     published    last  spring 
by     the     Macmlllan     Company.  has 
been  withdrawn  in  this  country  by 
Its  American   publishers   because  60 
or  more  passages  of  varying  lengths 
were  taken   from   Mr.,  Edgar  Saltus's 
"Imperial  Purple."  "Historla  Amoris" 
and  -The  Pomps  of  Satan."  and  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Hay's  book  without  quo- 
tation marks  or  other  means  of  iden- 
tification.   It  is  true  that  in  his  pre- 
face   Mr.    Hay    acknowledges  with 
thanks  "the  permission  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
Saltus  of  Harvard  University  to  quote 
his  vivid  and  beautiful  studies  on  the 
Roman    empire    and    her  customs." 
Commenting  on  this  statement,  a  re- 
viewer in  the  literary  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  (July  23)  said:  "It 
Is    worth    noting    besides    that  Mr. 
Saltus    Is    never    known    as    'E.  E.' 
Saltus  and  that  he  was  not  educated 
at  Harvard."  ■  _ 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Saltus  entered  Yale 
University— It  was  then  Yale  College— 
in  the  class  of  1876  as  Edgar  Evertson 
Saltus.  He  went  to  Yale  from  St. 
Paul's,  Concord,  left  the  class  of  '76 
at  the  end  of  freshman  year  and  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  class  of  '77.  He 
afterward  studied  in  Paris,  Heidelberg 
and  Munich  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  In  1880.  His 
first  book,  "Balzac,"  was  published  In 
Boston  In  1884. ,  "The  Imperial  Purple- 
was  published  in  1S92. 

In  this  class  of  '76  were  "Bob  Cook. 
Walker  Blaine,  Otto  Bannard,  Creighton 
Webb,  Llspenard  Stewart,  C.  N.  Fow- 
ler James  Brooks  Dill— men  who  be- 
came known  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  public.  The  late  Police  Commis- 
sioner Bingham  of  New  York  was  a  mem- 
ber although  he  did  not  graduate,  but 
went  to  West  Point.  Mr.  E.  P.  Howe, 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  of  Bos- 
ton was  also  a  prominent  member  of 
this  class.  Mr.  Saltus  in  those  days 
1  was  a  singularly  handsome  man.  who 
was  more  inclined  to  read  and  talk 
than  to  pursue  diligently  the  prescribed 
studies.  He  was  a  brother  of  Francis 
S  Saltus  a  poet  with  a  morbid  g  It. 
whose  first  volume,  "Honey  and  Gall, 
showed  the  influence  of  Baudelaire. 
This  poet  also  wrote  a  long  life  ot 
Donizetti,  the  composer,  but  the  biog- 
raphy was  never  published  and.  it  is 
said,  that  the  manuscript  mysteriously 
disappeared. 


Mr.  Caruso  now  says  that  he  has 
never  been  hoarse  at  all.  He  stopped 
paging  and  pretended  to  be  vocally 
Indisposed  at  the  loss  of  about  $100,- 
000  merely  to  oblige  his  press-agent 


shack  or  shebang,  if  Mr.  Sullivan 
dwelt  In  it.  In  this  instance  the  man 
makes  the  house  illustrious,  not  the 
house  the  man. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  | 
Mall  Gazette  says  that  there  is  a 
Proposition  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 


w  me. ^.,7   —  o~  «-  =   .proposition  

Why.    this   is   the   best   press-agent  |  from  the  French  government  to  play 


fowling" 
and 


story  of  them  all! 


It  is  said  that  Mayor  Cahill  is  a 
great  student,  particularly  of  Greek. 
Mayor  Gaynor  devotes  his  days  and 
nights  to  Epictetus,  but  does  not  al- 
ways observe  a  philosophic  calm. 
What  is  Mayor  Cahill's  favorite  book? 
Aristotle's  "Politics"? 


AN  ENGLISH  INSTITUTION. 

Punch    celebrates     its  seventieth 
birthday  by  publishing  a  number  that 
contains    examples    of  illustrations 
contributed  by  famous  draughtsmen 
from   the   beginning.      England,  as 
well  as  Punch,  may  rejoice  in  the 
.  good  fortune  that  has  long  attended 
.  this   periodical,   for  Punch  is  much 
■  more  than  a  private  enterprise  which 
j  promotes  the  gayety  of  the  nation;  it 
it  an  English  institution.    It  reflects 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people. 
I  It  is  often  edited  and  illustrated  by 
'  John  Bull  himself  in  the  traditional 


dramas  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare  in  all  countries.  This  , 
will  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  works 
at  Montaigne."  His  classic  tragedies, 
or  sparkling  comedies?  And.  pray, 
what  arc  the  titles  of  some  of  them? 


the 


the 


at  and  boots,  and  there  have  been 
•nes  when    John  Bull  seemed  to 
ry  the  hump  and  flourish  the  stick 
Mr.  Punch  in  his  most  aggressive 


zlni 
head  . 
ing  tc 
mouth. 


Artemus  Ward  once  said-and  he 
was  editing  Vanity  Fair  at  the  time 
-that  he  thought  it  improved  a  comic 
paper  to  publish  a  joke  in  it  once  m 
a  while,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  with  an 
unusual  precision  of  statement,  said 
that  Punch  published  a  good  joke 
once  a  month.   Punch  is  not  the  or- 
dinary jester.  At  the  beginning,  when 
Douglas  Jerrold  fought  against  the  i 
oppressing  rich  and  abuses  incidental 
to  class  distinctions.    Mr.  Punch  was' 
bitter,  furious.    He  thundered  rather 
than  squeaked.   John  Leech  was  not 
merely  the  pictorial  narrator  of  Mr. 
Briggs's  adventures,  the  sketcher  ot 
pretty  housemaids,  policemen,  horses, 
and  witty,  irreverent  street  boys;  he, 
too,  could  be  savage.     Witness  his 
cartoons  against  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  one  provoked  by  the  great  Tsar 
of  all  the  Russias  slain  by  Gen.  Feb- 


Was  he  disappointed  in  me?  Did  he 
say  to  himself.  'Herkimer,  you  have 
grown  old  and  you  look  seedy?'  The 
human  skin,  they  say.  is  wholly 
changed  every  seven  years.  My  Iriend 
has  a  new  skin.  Do  we  shed  affection, 
do  we  put  off  intimate  association  once 
In  seven  years?" 

Some   time  ago 
Senator     Bacon  of 
Georgia      was  re- 
"Jowering."  ported  as  saying  that 
senators    of    the    United  States 
should   not   deport  themselves  as'  men 
"jowllng"   In   the  street.      The  Herald 
published   an    editorial   article,    an  in- 
quiry Into   the  origin  and   use  of  the 
word     "jowllng."      Then     Mr.    L.  D. 
Evans  wrote  to  The  Herald,  stating  that 
In  his  opinion  Senator  Bacon  had  not 
been  correctly  reported:  that  he  prob- 
ably used  the  word  "lowering."  "Ob- 
server"  In  a  letter  dated  "Brookline. 
July  24."  and  sent  to  The  Herald,  re- 
ferred    to   the   Congressional  Record. 
!  Mr   Evans's  supposition  was  proved  to 
be   the  truth,   and   "Observer"  quoted 
I  from    C.    F.    Smith's  "Southernlsms" 
•Jower  or  lour,  quite  common  1: 


A  March 
Hare  on 


the 


South  in  the  sense  of  persistent  quar- 
relling or  scolding.  It  seems  to  be  also 
an  old  eastern  Massachusetts  usage, 
but  is  rare  there.  I  hear.  If  still  known." 

"Jowerlng."  however.  Is  not  distinct- 
ively an  Americanism.  Like  many  other 
words  which  English  philologists  de- 
light in  condemning  as  "American,"  it 
Is  an  English  word  of  good  old  age 
and  respectable  standing,  though  it  is 
now  beard  chiefly  in  the  provinces.  De- 
foe and  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  uso  it.  and  it  is  found  in  English 
literature  early  in  the  17th  century. 

To  lower-the  variants  "chower  '  and 
••lour"  oecur-meant originally  In  Shrop- 
shire. Devonshire  and  Somerset  county, 
to  grumble,  mutter,  complain  in  an  un- 
dertone. It  also  still  means  "to  speak 
the  Somerset  brogue."  There  is  another 
word   "lower."  to  exhaust  with  fatigue. 


Mr.  Hay  attempt- 
ed to  "rehabilitate 
the    memory,"  of 
the  Throne.   Heliogabalus,  to 

whitewash  the  Emperor  who  years  ago 
appealed  to  Mr.  Saltus.  for  In  a  report 
to  the  secretary  of  the  class  of  '76  in 
a  passage  that   is  unfortunately  like 
one  in  the  correspondence  of  Flaubert, 
he  described  himself  as  assisting  with 
Heliogabalus   at   the  wedding   of  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon.    But  Mr.  Hay  was 
not  the  first  to  prepare  a  bucket  of 
whitewash  for  the  Emperor.    As  far 
back  as  1839  Thomas  De  Quincey  in  a 
footnote  to  his  essay  on  "Casuistry," 
published   in    "Blackwood,"  mentioned 
golden  swords,  poisons  enclosed  in  lew- 
els  and  "other  modes  of  august  death" 
prepared  by  Heliogabalus,  who  had  been 
told  by  the  Syrian  priests  that  he  should 
be  "biathanatos,"  i.  o.,  should  commit 
suicide       "Unfortunately.     all  were 
unavailing,   for  he  was  murdered  and 
dragged  through  the  common  sewers  by 
ropes  without  either  purple  or  go  d  In 
[heir  base  composition."  And  De  Quincey 
added-    "The  poor  boy  has  been  sad** 
abused  m  history,  but,  after  all.  he  was 
a  mere  boy.  and  as  mad  as  a  March 

liaThe  Times  reviewer  does  not  allude 
to  De  Quincey's  apology  for  the  Em- 
peror, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
Ufe  of  Heliosabalus  by  M.  Georjes  Du- 


1  viquet,  which  was  published  In  Paris  In 
1908.  To  this  book,  characterized  °>  a 
rankness  of  expression  that ^ would  pre 
vent    general    circulation    In    a  Htera 
translation  into  English,  M.  Remy  » 
Gourmont    contributed    a    preface  In 
which  he  eombatted  the  th"™£ 
Ufe  of  Heliogabalus  summed  «P 
manners  and  morals  in  the  third  em 
Srv.  De  Gourmont  pointed  out  that  the 
Emperor  was  not  a  Roman  » 
ish  Fvrlan  who  stood  closer  to  Christian 
Itv  than  to  Aryan  PaPa",s'"  ;<*t  em 
was  a  monothelst.  "as  all 
grants,  corrupted  by  nature   and  drl* 
by    the    constant    heat    of    the  «u^- 


(riest  and  a  son  of  a  priest,  he  pur- 

isely  save  a  religious  character  to  his 
tbnuchery  and  married  a  vestal."  De 
aurmont  Insisted  that  "the  Emperor  of 
ctravagance"  was  always  a  child,  gen- 
rous,  loved  by  his  people,  a  ruler  who 
ut  no  one  to  death  for  the  sake  of  pol- 
lcs .  or  greed,   who  did  not  persecute 
liglous  adversaries  or  the  philosophers. 
Mr.  Hay  was,  therefore,  not  the  first 
o  "rehabilitate  the  memory"  of.  this  Em-  j 
eror.  And  it  may  here  be  said  that  Mr. 
fealtus  has  not  always  been  careful  in  I 
the   insertion    of    quotation    marks.  A 
most  cynical  scene  in  one  of  his  early 
and  unpleasant  novels  was  inspired  by 
a  passage  in  a  short  story  by  Balzao 
and  the  cruel  reply  of  the  shabby  hero 
to  a  wronged  woman  Is  taken  word  for 
word  from  the  French  novelist. 


Claude  D«. 


By  Phil 


Arrey  von  Dommer,  writing  his 
"Handbuch  der  Musikgescnichte,"  which 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  history  of 
music  as  yet  published,  stopped  with  the 
death  of  Beethoven.  He  gave  as  a  rea- 
son that  we  were  still  too  near  the 
successors  of  that  composer  to  judge 
accurately  their  works  and  influence, 
and  it  would  be  an  act  of  greater  folly 
to  weigh  contemporaries  In  the  balance. 

To  some  von  Dommer  must  seem  a 
timorous  person,  absurdly  conservative, 
an  old  fogy.  This  is  a  day  of  snap 
judgments.  The  complex  and  unusual 
symphony,  symphonic  poem,  or  quartet 
of  a  contemporary  is  played  and  after 
one  performance  the  young  lions  of  the 
press  confidently  roar  disapproval, 
eternal  condemnation,  or  fall  on  their 
knees,  overpowered  by  the  presence  of 
an  immortal.  A  symphony  heard  for 
the  first  time  is  "epoch-making."  Two 
years  go  by,  and  the  symphony  is  for- 
gotten, for  it  sleeps  in  the  huge  dust- 
bin of  Time.  This  symphonic  poem  is 
"a  failure,"  "unintelligible,"  "chaotic." 
The  music  obstinately  lives.  "The  work 
gains  by  repeated  hearings." 

It  is  said,  especially  by  composers, 
who  think  that  the  world  is  against 
them,  and  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  crush 
them,  that  the  chief  aim  of  criticism 
should  be  to  detect  genius.  They  quote 
Schumann's  "Hats  Off!"  But  Schu- 
mann discovered  so  many  geniuses  that 
the  rim  of  his  hat  was  soon  broken;  and 
of  these  "geniuses,"  how  many  are 
recognized  as  such  today?  Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  music 
knows  how  strange,  how  inexplicable  is 
contemporaneous  judgment;  how  great  ; 
works  were  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
duction ignored  or  openly  flouted;  how 
fulsome  praise  was  lavished  on  music 
that  was  moribund  at  the  first  perform- 
ance! 


Raphael 
Cor  and 
Debussy. 


Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Raphael  Cor  contributed 
to  the  Revue  du  Temps 
Present  an  article  en- 
titled, "M.  Claude  Debussy  et  le  Snob- 
Isme  Contemporain."  He  begins  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  always  a  perilous  task  to 
attack  a  religion.  He  admits  frankly 
that  Debussy  is  a  musician  "without 
parallel.1'  He  does  not  question  his 
originality,  which  consists,  as  M.  Cor 
asserts,  In  the  employment  of  sonor- 
ous elements  and  at  the  same  time  In 
refraining  purposely  from  arriving  at 
any  musical  result. 

M.  Cor  argues  against  Debussy 
at  great  length.  The  article  re- 
duced to  a  syllabus  is  as  follows: 

Without  melody  there  can  be  no 
conception  of  music,  for  music  and 
melody  are  inseparable.  And  here 
he  quotes  from  Wagner,  Hanslick, 
liibot,  Taine,  Schopenhauer  con- 
cerning enjoyment  found  in  music 
and  the  origin  and  nature  of  this 
enjoyment. 

Inasmuch  as  Debussy's  music  lacks 
melody— melody  as  understood  by 
M.  Cor- — it  therefore  is  not  music.  Its 
originality  is  negative.  Take  away 
from  music  rhythm,  melody,  emotion 
and  you  have  defined  Debussy's  mu- 
sical works.  There  is  a  sort  of  dif- 
fuse harmony,  a  murmuring  and  sub- 
tle monotony,  which  may  well  give 
pleasure  to  sensitive  ears;  but  this 
is  like  a  shower  of  sounds,  diluted 
and  without  form.  The  monotony  at 
last  stupefies  the  hearer — as  In  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande."  It  is  not  like  the 
fine  effect  gained  through  the  mon- 
otony deliberately  conceived  by  Ber- 
lioz in  the  Offertory  of  his  Requiem. 

The  music  of  Debussy,  it  is  true, 
leads  to  reveries.  "It  transports  us 
to  a  strange  and  vanishing  world, 
where  the  light  is  only  vague  moon- 
light, where  the  waters  sleep,  where 
noise  is  hushed,  where  voices  stam- 
mer and  only  childish,  uncertain, 
scarcely  formed  words  are  heard." 
""his  pallid  music  pleases  chlorotic's. 
It  skims  the  surface  of  things] 
Women  appreciate  It;  it  is  made  for 
them.  "And  how  many  of  us  are 
women  in  this  respect!" 

Is  the  "fluidity"  of  this  music  un- 
raralleled?     M.   Cor  cites  the  opening 
f     "Rhelngold."     the      "Scherzo    ,  of 
jiueen  Mab,"  the  prelude  to  "Lohen- 
t    feiin,"   music   by   Duparc   and  Gabriel 

L 


Faure,  effects  ot  mystery  ana  uieani- 
land  obtained  by  Schubert  in  such 
simple  songs  as  "Der  Doppelgaen- 
ger"  and  "Die  Stadt." 

This  music  is  of  its  period;  it  is 
musical  dust,  a  mosaic  of  chords.  But 
color  in  painting  or  music  is  not  the 
first  essential.  The  first  is  design;  and 
a  formula  is  nothing  in  itself;  its  worth 
is  due  to  the  genius  of  the  artist  who 
uses  it. 

The  passionate  admiration  of  De- 
bussy's music  is  in  Paris  a  disease  of 
the  season,  or  a  crisis.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion there  to  contract  such  diseases.  De- 
bussy has  founded  a  sect,  and  "the 
professionals  of  his  scale''  are  legion. 
How  many  vain  imitations,  childish 
apings!  Is  not  the  second  act  of 
"Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue"  the  least  suc- 
cessful portion  of  the  opera?  and  in  this 
act.  the  influence  of  Debussy  dominates. 
The  caprices  of  Parisian  taste  are  al- 
ways strange.  One  of  its  characteris- 
tics is  to  go  to  extremes.  There  is  the 
violent,  brutal  Octave  Mirbeau,  the 
Caligula  of  the  drama.  (M.  Cor  was 
anticipated  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  in  a 
review  of  "Tosca"  dubbed  Sardou  the 
Caligula  of  the  drama.)  The  same  per- 
sons who  wax  enthusiastic  over  Mir- 
beau, go  into  ecstacies  over  Mallarme 
,  and  extol  Rhene  Ghil  to  the  skies.  They 
!  know  not  discrimination.  Swooning 
over  Franck's  "Beatitudes"  they  deny 
I  the  fact  that  certain  pages  are  strongly 
;  reminiscent  of  Meyerbeer.   Paris  is  full 

of  parlor  critics  who  practise  "the  cult 
of  exception  and  the  fury  of  distinc- 
tion." But  because  a  work  is  free  from 
vulgarity,  it  is  not  therefore  beautiful. 
"If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  neces- 

,  sary  to  find  worth  in  the  music  of  M. 

I  Erlanger,  which  would,  indeed  be  ex- 
cessively unreasonable." 

Maeterlinck     Xt  ls  the  fashion  to 

and  "False  adorc  the  faIsely  naive; 
.  not  the  candor  of  true 

Naivete.  genius,  but  the  childish 
simplicity  that  is  affected,  manufac- 
tured. "In  this  effort  to  stammer  lies 
all  the  art  of  Debussy;  it  is  also,  very 
often,  the  art  of  Maeterlinck."  "That 
which  gives  charm  to  his  characters, 
little,  perplexed,  and  dolorous  souls, 
agitated  by  precarious  sentiments,  is 
especially  the  abandonment  with 
which  they  deliver  themselves  to  their 
Unconsciousness."  Hence  this  delib- 
erate search  after  infantile  expression. 

M.  Cor  describes  Maeterlinck's  art 
as  the  substitution  of  the  unreal  for 
the  ideal,  mystic  verbosity  for  emo- 
tion, false  naivete  for  grace.  "Some- 
thing hke  a  combination  of  Emerson 
tfurne  Jones  and  poor  Shakespeare." 
"m   l  words  are    spoken  solemnly. 

His  heroes  of  trembling  life,  with  a 
semblance  of  modesty,  puerile,  vague- 
ly sensual,  shaken  by  perpetual  fears 
have  the  delicacy  of  beings  that  hard- 
ly exist.  ■  They  have  presentiments, 
not     sentiments.     They     are  often 

Pel!?,  V  14  iS  n0t  easy  to  d'stingulsh 
Pelleas  from  Melisande.  Maeterlinck's 
Plays,  in  a  word,  are  "Shakespear 
for  snobs."  And  then  M.  Cor  sum- 
mons the  Philistine  Max  Nordau  to 
his  aid. 

*J?~\  thls  "Pel]eas  and  Melisande," 
this  drama  of  Infinite  tenderness,  pitv 
and  beauty!  To  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness, and  M.  Cor  Is  a  Greek.  Among 
these  Greeks  must  also  be  reckoned 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  When  the  play  was  revived 
In  London  on  July  11  this  critic  spoke 
or     the  author's  deliberate  baldness 


ot  expression,  ■  -  precious  oases  01 
laughter  in  a  depressing  desert  of  ele- 
mentary psychology  and  primitive 
symbolism,"  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  say:  "Try  as  we  may  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  in  'Pelleas 
and  Melisande'  any  qualities  of  trag- 
edy, poetry  or  imagination  justifying 
the  fame  of  the  work;  while  regarded 
as  mere  literature,  its  style  always 
strikes  us  as  a  sheer  negation  of 
beauty  and  distinction.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  many  men  and  women 
whose  opinions  on  all  matters  of  art 
we  profoundly  value,  and  are  often 
proud  to  share,  would  put  us  in  the 
pillory  for  holding,  much  less  ex- 
pressing, such  a  view;  but  no  service 
is  done  to  any  cause  by  pretending 
an  admiration  that  is  not  felt,  and  of 
that  crime  at  any  rate  we  shall  not 
be  accused." 


Having  thus  freed  his 
mind    concerning  the 


Two 

Congenial 

°  Belgian    dramatist,  M. 

Souls.  Cor  finds  Debussy  just 
the  man  to  work  in  sympathy  with 
Maeterlinck.  Where  the  latter  is  in- 
describably "foolish,"  Debussy  vies 
with  him.  There  is  need  of  a  pale, 
frail,  languid,  anemic  hero  or  heroin'e 
to  inspire  the  composer.  He  is  less 
musician  than  artist;  therefore,  he 
Pleases  the  French.  Not  that  his 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  is  wholly 
weak.  M.  Cor  graciously  allows  that 
the  reading  of  the  letter  is  noble  dec- 
lamation, and  there  are  curious  musi- 
cal effects  of  light  and  shadow  in  the 
scene  of  the  grotto  and  the  departure 
from  the  vaults.  The  scene  of  the 
fountain  is  delicately  poetic. 

As  far  as  collaboration  between  Carre 
the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
Maeterlinck  is  concerned,  the  opera  is 
remarkable,  nor  should  Debussy  be 
forgotten.  M.  Cor  quotes  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Vincent  d'Indy,  in  which  that  dis- 
tinguished composer  inquires  into  the 
emotions  excited  by  this  music  drama 
Mr.  a'Indy  states  that  the  drama  alone 
is  not  enough  to  produce  an  impression 
of  this  kind;  nor  is  the  music  by  itself 
the  creator  of  the  peculiar  and  complex 
emotion.  "The  music  in  itself  plays 
only  a  secondary  part  for  the  most  of 
the  time.  The  text  is  the  chief  thing,  the 
text  marvellously  adapted  in  its  sonor- 
ous conception  to  the  inflections  of  the 
language  and  bathing  it  with  musical 
waves  of  divers  colors  which  enhance 
the  design,  disclose  the  hidden  mean- 
ing, magnify  the  expression,  leaving, 
meanwhile,  the  spoken  word  to  appear 
transparent  through  the  enveloping  mu- 
sical fluid."  From  this  M.  Cor  con- 
cludes that  Debussy's  great  merit  is 
that  of  adaptation. 


After    the  publica- 


Questions 
Propounded    "°"  of  this  lrticle' 

r  the  Revue  du  Temps 

for  Answers.  Present  asked  certain 
persons  to  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tions propounded: 

(1)  What  is  the  real  Importance  of  M. 
Debussy  and  what  part  should  he  play 
in  the  contemporaneous  evolution  of 
music? 

(2)  Is  he  an  original  individuality, 
only  accidental?  • 

(3)  Does  he  represent  something  new 
and  fecund,  a  formula  and  a  tendency 
that  are  likely  to  found  a  school,  and 
ought  he,  in  fact,  to  found  a  school? 

The  second  question  was  not  clear 
to  some.  Thus  M.  Jean  Chantavoine 
answered  it  in  this  manner:  "To 
know  whether  he  Is  an  Individuality 
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'seulement  accidentelle.'  it  would  be 

necessary  to  know  first  what  you 
mean  by  the  phrase  'individuallte  ac- 
cidentelle,' and  I  admit  that  I  do  not 
clearly  grasp  the  meaning." 

M.  Cor's  article,  the  questions, 
about  30  replies,  certain  comments  on 
the  article  itself  and  another  essay, 
"Le  Secret  de  M.  Debussy,"  have  been 
compiled  by  C.  Francis  Caillard  and 
Jose  de  Berys  and  published  in  a 
small  volume  of  146  pages  by  the 
Blbliotheque  du  Temps  Present, 
Librairle  Henri  Falque,  Paris. 

The  compilers  say  that  they  do  not 
add  the  list  of  musicians  and  critics 
who  excused  themselves  from  an- 
swering, who  did  not  dare  or  were 
unwilling,  and  showed  exaggerated 
discretion  and  prudence.  The  list  of 
the  omitted  includes,  the  compilers 
say,  the  names  of  universally  ap- 
plauded pianists,  the  conductor  of  a 
leading  Parisian  concert  orchestra, 
of  a  symphonic  master,  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  many  composers. 

Nor  ls  it  surprising  that  these  men 
refused  to  answer. 


Some 

Excused 
Themselves. 

Duparc,  Ravel, 


The  list  of  those  that 
did  answer  ls  not  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  The 
names  of  d'Indy,  Faure, 
Marnold,  Laloy,  Lalo, 
Saint-Saens,  Plerne,  Ducas,  Wldor,  Mas- 
senet, Chanpentler,  G.  Dupont— to  men- 
tion only  Frenchmen  at  random— are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

And  see  how  some  who  did  answer 
waived  the  questions  or  thought  them 
impertinent: 

Maurice  Barres  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy: "Debussy  ls  too  great  an  artist 
to  allow  an  ignorant  man  like  myself 
to  stand  among  his  Judges.  This  is  the 
reason  of  my  silence,  which  I  wish  you 
would  understand  as  an  evidence  of 
lespect  for  art." 

Camllle  Chevillard,  composer,  and 
conductor  of  the  Lamoureux  orches- 
tra: "I  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge 
and  take  sides  in  the  discussion  of 
Debussy.  Your  appeal  to  the  most 
diverse  opinions  is  enough  to  estab- 
lish fully  the  great  and  indisputable 
personality  of  the  artist  under  dis- 
cussion." 

Gaston  Carraud:  "Tour  questions 
seem  to  me  premature,  and  then,  in 
art,  the  words  'school'  and  'formula' 
I  are  only  detestable.  No  one  could 
seriously  raise  any  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  importance  and  originality  of 
Debussy.  It  is  not  now  easy  to  see 
clearly  into  the  past;  how  ls  it,  then, 
about  the  future?" 

Ecorcheville,  contributor  to  S.  I. 
M.  :  "It  is  rather  chimerical,  this  wish 
to  judge  a  contemporaneous  master, 
of  the  kind  that  still  reserves  sur- 
prises for  us.  Impartial  criticism  has 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy;  should  it 
perhaps  have  the  sift  of  indiscre- 
tion?   I  hope  not." 

Funck-Brentano,  historian,  chose 
I  the  second  question.  "I  think  it  im- 
possible to  answer  it.  Musical  emo- 
tions correspond  with  nervous  condi- 
tions. Will  the  music  of  M.  Debussy 
be  in  harmony  with  the  nervous  state 
of  generations  after  us?  There  is  the 
;  answer,  and  who  can  tell?  The  great- 
est critics  are  always  deceived  when 
they  meddle  with  predictions  for  the 
future.  There's  Diderot  speaking  of 
Boucher  and  Marivaux;  he  did  not 
doubt  that  they  would  speedily  die; 
while  in  music  he  saw  notHing  above 
Duni.  Who  knows  Duni  today,  or 
even  his  name?" 

Louise  Ganne,  composer,  referred  to 
the  line  in  Moliere,  "You  are  a  gold- 
smith, M.  Josse."  "Permit  me  to  re- 
serve my  opinion  concerning  my  tal- 
ented colleague  on  account  of  my  re- 
lationship with  M.  Josse." 

The  late  Felix  Mottl  here  appears  as 
"Frederic"  Mottl.  He  wrote  as  follows  : 
"The  'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune'  is  a 
charming  little  piece,  fine,  exquisitely 
sonorous.  I  find  no  relationship  with 
'Pelleas.'  In  music  drama  the  prin- 
ciples of  Richard  Wagner  remain,  for 
me  at  least,  the  only  ones,  and  I  can- 
not judge  a  work  like  Debussy's  that  is 
so  different  from  my  ideal."  And  yet 
Mottl  was  untiring  in  the  production 
of  operas  by  Berlioz  and  Chabrier. 

Reynaldo  Hahn,  composer,  answered 
that  he  was  busy  and  the  subject  was 
too  important  to  be  discussed  lightly. 
He  found  truths  in  M.  Cor's  article! 
and  he  also  found  opinions  with  which 
he  was  not  in  sympathy.  "It  is  hor- 
ribly difficult  to  discuss  music  without 
creating  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. ...  If  I  hold  Mr.  Debussy  in  high 
honor,  I  am  not  a  Debussyite  and  I 
consider  Debussyites  unfortunate  per- 
sons." 

Remain  Rolland  said  he  had  too  much 
to  do.    He  referred  the  questioners  to 
his  friend,  Jean  Christophe,  the  hero  of 
Rolland's  novel.    Jean  answered:  "lam 
not  very  fond  of  any  of  your  French 
music  and  I  am  not  crazy  over  your  M.  . 
Debussy.     I  cannot   understand,   how- 1 
ever,   when  you   have  so  few  artists,  i 
why  you  argue  about  the  greatest  you 
have.    It  is  easy  to  reply  to  the  ques-  > 
tions  whether  he  will  found  a  school 
and  whether  it  will  be  of  any  impor- 1 
tance:    Every  great  artist  has  a  school. 
Every  school   is   injurious.     Would  itj 
not,  then,  be  better  if  there  were  no ' 
great  artist?" 
And  now  listen  to  Siegfried  Wagner 
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■  son  ol  his  lather:  "'I  ought  to  con- 1 
is  the  truth:  I  do  not  know  the 
rks  concerning  which  you  ask  my 
Inlon.  'Pelleas'  has  been  performed 
Girtr.anv.  hut  T  was  advised  not  to< 
:  'the  tlonnan  translation  Is  so  had.' 
half-followed  this  advice;  I  heard 
ly  one  act.  and  no  one  should  Judge 
:cr  one  act." 


gome  Among      those  who 

frankly  say  they  do  not 
Opposed  ]lke  pebussy's  music  Is 
to  Debussy.  Camllle  Bellalgue.  critic, 
■who  was  at  the  Paris  conservatory  with 
1 >,  .  :ss>  and  M-i  -doweli.  Ho  thinks 
Debussy's  importance  slight,  hopes  his 
Individuality  is  only  "accidental."  and 
Is  cocksure  that  Debussy  will  not  found 
a  school  or  have  disciples.  A  snippy 
person,  this  M.  Bellaigue. 

The  late  Arthur  Coquard  did  not  care 
for    Debussy,    but    In   his   answer  he 
treated   him  respectfully  and  admitted 
his  original  Individuality.    'How  is  ft 
possible  to  doubt  It?"   Debussy  has  In- 
vented a  new  speech;   h;  is  a  "pro- 
digious   Inventor    of    harmonies"  who 
plays  at  enchaining  chords,  and  with  res- 
olutions and  orchestral  sonorities;  an 
exquisite   composer  without  ancestors, 
without  Immediate  family.  But  person- 
ality and  genius  are  two  things.  There 
are  men  who  have  invented  first  class 
formulas  and  lacked  force  to  rise  to  the 
highest   level.    Debussy  has  exploited 
harmony,   but  not  melody  or  rhythm, 
and  while  a  short  work  like  "L'Apres- 
Midl  d'un  Faune"  is  charming  through- 
out, "the  works  of  long  breath  are  of 
a  desperate  monotony  In  spite  of  cer- 
tain and  truly  inspired  pages.  There  Is 
no  force,  no  power  In  these  interminable 
dialogues.  Nor  are  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion found  therein,  but  in  their  place  a 
sickly   setitimentalism   is   displayed  to 
seduce  the  neurotic  of  this  period  when 
neurasthenia  flourishes."    Nor  is  there 
grandeur,   enthusiasm,   all   that  which 
Is  noblest  In  the  human  soul.  And  Co- 
quard declares  that  Debussy  will  have 
In  music  a  place  analogous  to  that  oc- 
cupied  by   Verlaine   and   Mallarme  In 
poetry.    He   will   not   found  a  school. 
The  next  evolution  will  not  be  of  har- 
mony,   but    of    melody,     which  with 
rhythm  has  been  neglected  of  late  years. 

Paul  Flat  declares  brusquly  there  is 
"an  enormous  part  of  'snobism'  and 
bluff  in  the  reputation  of  this  com- 
poser." It  is  impossible  for  the  Debussy 
formula  to  found  a  school. 

Slegmund    von    Hausegger,  composer 
and  conductor,  writes  a  serious,  pon- 
derous letter.     He  is  ravished   by  M. 
[  Cor's  article.    For  Debussy  making  it 
I  a    principle    to    neglect    melody  and 
rhythm  renounces  the  two  constituent 
elements  of  music.    Nevertheless,  as  a 
"manifestation  of  an  epoch  and  its  ten- 
dencies" his  work   deserves  considera- 
tion.    Taken   in    themselves   his  har- 
l  monies   are  not  always   original,  ana 
j  sometimes   when   provoking  audacities 
are  expected,  the  harmonies  are  com- 
mon, everyday,  despite  their  Insinuating 
charm  and  apparent  complexity.  "A\s 
original  ty  comes  rather  from  blzarrerte 
than  from  a  richly  endowed  nature.  His 
I  art  will  rouse  to  the  highest  point  the 
Interest  of  the  historian,  but  will  not 
have  any  vital,  effective  Influence  in  the 
I  future.    •    •    •    It  is  incontestable  that 
some  of  his  harmonic  innovations  have 
borne  fruit    but  it  is  also  clear  that 
I  they  bring  not  a  new  style,  but  only  a 
I  new  procedure.  Imitation  of  which  would 
throw   us    Into   sheer   mannerism,  and 
mannerism  is  always  synonymous  with 
decadence."    Thus  does  Mr.  Hausegger 
show  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  "decadence,"  which  is  iny- 
thlng  but  an  exhibition  of  mannerisms. 

The  Sar  Peladan  awakes  from  his 
mystic  and  Assyrian  dreams  and  com- 
pares Debussy  to  M.  Matisse:  "Debussy 
appears  to  me  the  musician  of  the  Salon 
d'Automne."  The  Sar's  musical  gods 
are  Palestrina,  Berlioz,  Franck,  Wag- 
ner. "Perhaps '  I  am  a  rival  of  Midas. 
M.  Debussy's  music  is  the  only  music 
radically  disagreeable  to  me.  so  that  It 
puts  me  in  a  state  of  physical  uneasi- 
ness." 

Edouard  Tremisot,  composer,  tremoles 
at  the  thought  of  a  school  founded  by 
)  Debussy.    It  would  be  to  deny  the  past 
I  and  the  present  including  M.  Tremisot. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  French  art,  but  for 
a  time  only,  for  "nothing  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  Immense  breath  of  Life" 
:  (with  a  capltzl  L). 

Friends,  M     Ansermet  de- 

'    ,        .  ,    clares  that  Debussy's 

Judicious  and  work  ls  tne  mo8t  lm. 

Extravagant.  portant  musical  phe- 
nomenon since  Wagner  and  the  Rus- 
sians. He  finds  In  Debussy's  music 
(and  all  that  have  ears  not  slopped  with 
prejudice  can  find)  a  melodic  line, 
t-  rhythm,  tonal  unity,  equilibrium,  clar- 
ity of  form.  Then  there  ls  his  orchestral 
richness,  "without  recourse  to  the  brutal 
bursts  of  Wagner,  or  the  truly  chlorotlc 
pallor  of  Gabriel  Faure  In  a  certain 
suite."  No  musician  since  Beethoven 
has  In  like  degree  with  Debussy  not 
only  the  sense,  but  the  "need"  of  tonal 
unitv.     He  has  already   influenced  his 


contemporaries;  as  nearly  every  page  of 
"Elektra"  shows.  M.  Ansermet  could 
BOW  point  to  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Gold- 
en West."  for  which  the  Italian  plun- 
dered Debussy  ruthlessly. 

Albert  Hazalllas  wrote  a  long  letter, 
in  which  he  compares  M.  Cor  attack- 
ing Debussy  to  Rousseau  tearing  Lull! 
and  Batneau  to  pieces  and  declaring 
that  French  music  could  not  have  mel- 
ody and  us  recitative  is  not  recita- 
tive M.  <-'or  and  M.  Mauclalr  are  pre- 
occupied In  their  consideration  of 
mus.c  with  logical  qualities  Instead  of 
those  that  are  sonorous.  "Debussy- 
ism''  frightens  them  and  others  by 
new  habltutes  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, and,  above  all,  as  an  exceptional 
or  morbid  case.  They  Judge  his  music 
unhealthy,  deleterious,  immoral,  as 
Nietzsche  declared  that  Wagner  ruined 
our  health  and  music.  "Wagner,"  said 
Nietzsche,  "Is  not  a  man;  it  Is  a  dis- 
ease." This  reply  of  M.  Bazaillas  is 
an  exceedingly  able  one.  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  cogent  articles 
In  the  volume.  Compare  It,  for  ex- 
ample, with  that  of  M.  Cheramy,  who 
tnlnks  that  no  French  musician  has 
translated  love  into  tones  and  the  love 
of  Pelleas  ls  to  him  a  treatise  on  neu- 
rasthenia and  Impotence. 

There  are  warm  answers  In  praise; 
of  Debussy  by  Fernand  Gregh  and  the 
reader  sympathizes  with  Camilla  Mau- 
clalr who  saying  that  Debussy  Is  an 
excellent  musician  then  adds,  "Debussy- 
ism  is  hateful  snobbery." 

But  it  was  left  for  Willy,  otherwise 
known  as  "L'Ouvreuse."  M.  Henri  Gau- 
thier-Villars,  to  give  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter. 

"What  is  the  good  of  discussing?  M. 
Laloy  declares  that  only  the  spectacles 
of  nature  and  the  music  of  C.  Debussy 
make  him  'suffer  through  force  of  joy 
and  sheer  excess  of  their  beauty!'  Zut!( 

'On  the  other  hand,  your  bellicose  col- 
laborator, M.  Raphael  Cor,  sees  in, 
"Pelleas"'  only  a  succession  of  "little 
superfluous  sounds  and  arbitrary 
chords."  Re-zut!  "*  •  ,*  One  can 
chemically  analyze  certain  productions 
j  of  Debussy's  disciples,  and  find  only| 
bicarbonate  of  ninths  by  conjoint  de- 
grees, acetate  of  dissonances  with  en- 
chainment of  major  thirds,  traces  of 
appoggiaturas  not  resolved.  But  no  one 
can  deny  the  high  worth  of  a  Debussy, 
•who  has  remained  wholly  faithful  to 
our  French  musical  tradition,'  as  M. 
Vincent  d'Indy,  one,  of  the  most  fer- 
vent admirers  of'  'Pelleas,'  has  said, 
and  no  one,  I  think,  will  accuse  M. 
d'Indy  of  incompetence  or  snobbery." 
i  There  was  a  German  councillor  who 
'■said  I  hat  next  to  making  music  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  was  talking 
about  It. 


hyphenates  his  name,  Is ''not  unknown 
In  Boston,  for  his  "French  Suite"  was 
performed  at  a  Symphony  concert  April 
16,  1910,  and  his  "Pleasant  Variations 
on  a  Serious  Theme"  were  performed 
last  season  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club.  The  Sarabande  has 
as  motto,  a  passage  from  an  "Old 
chronicle."  telling  how  a  dying  man 
asked   "amiably   and   gently"   that  a 


New 

French 
Publications. 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived from  the  house 
of  A.  Durand  &  Fils, 
Paris,    the  following 


I  recent  publications: 

!  BARIE.  Aiigustin:  Symphony  for  organ,  op. 
I    3.  three  pieces  for  organ,  op.  7  (Morche. 
Laniento,  Toccata). 
DEBl'SST    Claude:     Music  to  d'Annunzio's 
"Martyre   de   Saint   Sebastlen."  transcrip- 
tion for  voice  and  piano  by  Andre  Caplet 
Trois  Ballades  de  Francois  Villon  (English 
words  by  Xlta  Cox):   "Le  Promenolr  des 
deux    Amants."    three    poems    by  Tristan 
Lhermlte  (English  words  by  Nita  Cox). 
DUCASSE,     Roger:    Sarabande,  symphonic 
poem  for  orchestra  and  voice,  transcript  ion 
for   four   hands    by   the    composer;    Pet  te 
Suite  (Souvcnance,  Berceuse,  Clalronnerle) 
tor  four  hands. 
Dt'K\S,  Paul:  "La  Perl."  a  danced  poem. 

transcribed  for  the  piano  by  Leon  Roques. 
JONGEN  Joseph:  Concerto  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  op.  8;  Fantaste  for  orchestra  on 
two  Walloon  folk  songs,  op.  24,  transcrip- 
tion for  four  hands  by  the  composer:  Four 
pieces  for  organ,  op.  37  (Cantabile.  Impro- 
visation-Caprice, Prlere,  Choral). 
LARKY.  Marcel:  Quartet  for  piano  and 
strings. 

RAVEL.  Maurice:  Quartet  for  strings  (new 
edition  revised  by  the  author);  Daplinls 
et  Chloe."  ballet  in  one  act.  orchestral 
fragments— Nocturne.  Interlude.  Danse  Oiier- 
rlere  transcription  by  Leon  Roques  for  four 
hands  or  two  pianos,  ad.  lib. 
SAINTS \ENS  Camille:  "Dejanire."  lyric 
tragedy  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Louis 
Gallet  and  C.  Salnt-Saens.  arrangement  for 
voice  and  piano  by  the  composer. 
BAMAZEUILH,  Gustave:  Quartet  in  D  minor 
for  strings. 

WITKOWSKI,  G.  M.:  Symphony  in  D  minor. 

orchestral  score; 


Notes  on 
the  Works  and 


Augustin  Barie 
studied   the  or- 
gan    with  the 
Composers,  late  Alexandre 
Guilmant  and  also  with  Louis  Vierne. 
The    symphony   ij   dedicated   to  the 
latter  and  the  Lamento,  No.2  of  the 
three   pieces,    is   in   memory  of  Guil- 
mant.   The  symphony  is  in  live  move- 
ments.   The  first  is  a  solemn  prelude 
of   two    pages  built  on   a  recurring 
theme  for  the  pedals,  a  sort  of  basso 
ostinato,  out  of  which  comes  the  sub- 
ject for  the  fugue,  the  second  move- 
ment.      An      adagio      follows.  The 
fourth  movement  is  a  piquant  inter- 
mezzo.    In    the    brilliant    finale,  the 
chief   then       is     derived    from  the 
ground    bass    of   the    prelude.  There 
'are    relieving    episodes   of  sustained 
jsong.     The  symphony  and  the  three 
pieces  should  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  concert  programs  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  is  not  unsuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  church  services. 
Ducasse,    or    Roger-Ducasse,    for  he 


..arabaHrfe  might  be  played:  "It  was  a 
dance  of  Spain,  which  a  ltitanlst  of 
whom  he  was  fond  played  very  beautl-l 
fully."  The  dying  man  made  this  re- 
quest in  his  agony  as  he  was  borne 
toward  the  Abbey  of  Alsnay.  And 
the  Journey  long  viols  and  oboes  and 
flutes  sounded  this  sarabande,  while 
the  priests  intoned  their  psalms  and 
the  folk  wept  and  lamented  In  their 
pity  and  distress.  And  the  belts,  great 
and  small,  were  also  heard  chiming 
melodiously.  The  "Little  Suite"  Is  ef- 
fective for  four  hands  and  not  difficult. 

Paul  Dukas.  known  in  Boston  by  his 
"L'Apprentl  Sorcler"  and  nocturne  to 
"Polyeucte"  dedicated  "La  Peri"  to  the 
Russian  dancer  Miss  Trouhanowa.  The 
ballet  Is  In  one  scene  and  the  charac- 
ters are  the  Peri  and  Iskender.  As  the 
Magi  saw  that  Iskender's  star  was 
growing  pale,  he  went  up  and  down 
Persia  searching  the  flower  of  Immor- 
tality. At  last  at  the  end  of  the  earth 
i  he  found  a  Peri  asleep  on  the  steps 
1  that  lead  to  the  court  of  Ormuzd.  She 
field  in  her  hand  the  flower,  which  was 
a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald.  He  took 
It  from  her  and  she  awoke  with  a  cry, 
for  without  it  she  could  not  ascend  to 
the  radiance  of  the  god.  Looking  at 
her.  Iskender  longed  for  her,  and  the 
flower  grew  purple,  and  the  Perl  knew 
It  was  not  for  him.  She  tried  to  take 
It  from  him,  but  he  stood  back,  fear- 
ing, yet  amorous.  She  danced  the  dance 
of  the  Perls,  and  when  her  face  touched 
the  face  of  Iskender,  he  gave  her  the 
flower,  and  it  was  then  like  gold  and 
snow.  Iskender  knew  his  end  was  near 
and  the  darkness  gathered  round  him. 
The  transcription  demands  muslclani  as 
well  as  executants  and  it  must  neces- 
sarily lose  In  color  and  brilliance. 

Jongen's  'cello  concerto,  dedicated  to 
Jean  Gerardy,  Is  In  three  movements. 
The  first  In  D  major  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral  prelude.    The   sturdy,  sharply 
rhythmed  theme  of  this  prelude  is  used 
later.   After  the  entrance   of  the  solo 
'cello    with    figuration   on   this  theme, 
there  is  a  broad  song  for  the  'cello  and 
the  tempo  changes  from  largo  to  a  pace 
of  moderate  animation.  The  themes  are 
well   defined   and   contrasted   and  the 
movement    ls    varied    by    changes  In 
rhythm  and   tempo  and  by  interesting 
episodes.  The  second  movement  has  a 
well    sustained    aria   with    a  brilliant 
middle  section.  Recitatives  In  the  finale 
lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
The  lively,    springy   chief   theme,  and 
the  expressive  second  theme  are  skilful- 
ly elaborated.  The  fantalsie  shows  the 
ingenuity  of  the  composer.  Of  the  organ 
pieces,   the  Cantabile,   Priere  and  the 
Choral  are  especially  suitable  for  church 
service.    The   Cantabile   opens    with  a 
flowing  canon  for  two  voices,  and  there 
is   well  defined   solo   work   of  a  quiet 
nature.  All  of  the  four  pieces  are  care- 
fully made  and  with  an  art  that  Is  not 
|  pedantic.  Jongen  was  born  at  Liege  in 
1S73.  He  was  awarded  the  Belgian  prix 
de  Rome.  The  list  of  his  works  Includes 
"Callirhoe."  a  symphony,  a  cantata,  a 
string  quartet. 

Labey's  piano  quartet  is  in  four  move- 
ments and  is  by  no  means  of  the  ultra 
modern  school.  A  symphony  by  him  was 
performed  seven  years  ago. 

Ravel's  quartet  in  Its  first  form  was 
produced  in  Boston  by  the  Kneisel  quar- 
tet and  it  should  he  played  again,  for 
compositions  of  this  nature  are  not 
easily  appreciated  at  one  hearing.  The 
composer  is  known  here  chiefly  by  im- 
pressionistic piano  pieces  and  by  an 
orchestral  composition.  The  quartet  Is 
dedicated  to  Ravel's  teacher,  Gabriel 
Faure. 

Samazeuilh's  quartet  is  dedicated  to 
Paul  Dukas.  Samazeuilh.  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Le  Guide  Musical,  has 
written  a  violin  sonata,  which  had  the 
honor  of  being  hissed  in  Paris,  and  also 
a  f-vmphdnic  study  for  orchestra  which 
was  inspired  by  the  myth  of  Prome- 
theus. 

Witkowski's  symphony  in  D  minor 
was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
concert,  April  4,  1903.  I  believe  the  com- 
poser's name  is  Martin,  and  he  took 
the  name  of  his  Polish  mother.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  of  cuirassiers.  Brought  up 
in  Brittany,  he  studied  with  d'Indy  and 
now  lives  at  Lyons. 


sTcv  waVil  an'tfrfiafc^SKt  ftoes  not  return 

to  earth.  "My  brothers,  I  hear  the 
sound  of  breaking  chains."  Voices  are 
heard,  human  and  supernatural,  ex- 
claiming, "Sebastien,  you  are  wit- 
ness." There  is  orchestral  music  for 
the  crowd  shouting  "A  miracle."  The 
;wins  call  upon  all  to  worship  God. 
The  chorus  of  seraphs  is  unaccom- 
panied. The  angels  in  heaven  appear 
and  sing. 

II.  "The  Magic  Chamber."  There  is 
rather  a  long  prelude,  wholly  orches- 
tral. There  ls  an  air  for  Erigone.  "The 
virginal  voice  Is  crystal  with  gold  and 
It  bends  over  the  soul  as  an  autumnal 
sky."  as  the  poet  says  in  a  stage  direc- 
tion. There  is  also  music  sung  by  the 
Celestial  voice,  "the  ineffable  chant  of 
the  Virgin  without  stain,  the  Root  of 
Josse,  the  mother  of  the  Saviour."  For 
this  air  there  Is  an  elaborate  Interlude 
and  an  impressive  postlude. 

III.  "The  Council  of  False  Gods."  After 
a  short  prelude  and  a  few  measures  for 
the  scene,  players  of  the  lyre,  com- 
manded by  the  Kmperor,  intone  a  hymn 
to  Apollo.  Again  there  are  orchestral 
pages.  The  women  of  Byblus  listen  to 
the  saint  asking  "Have  you  seen  whom| 
I  love?"  and  describing  the  agony  of 
Jesus  in  the  garden,  and  they  sing  "Ah! 
You  mourn  the  Well  Beloved.  .  .  .  Alas, 
you  mourn  Adonis!'  And.  lo,  a  voice 
ls  heard  as  though  rising  from  an  infinite 
depth,  a  voice  of  death  and  resurrection 
and  the  women  shout.  "Behold  the  god!" 
There  is  corybantic  frenzy.  The  saint, 
who  calls  on  his  Redeemer,  refuses  to 
Incarnate  the  god  of  beauty.  He  Is 
doomed,  and  the  Syrian  chorus  laments 
his  descent  toward  the  black  gates. 

IV.  "The  Wounded  Laurel."  1  There  Is 
orchestral  music,   Including  a  prelude. 

i  Sebastlen  is  tied  to  a  laurel  tree,  In  a 
J  grove  of  Apollo,  to  be  slain  by  archers 
i  whom  he  had  formerly  commanded,  who 
would  again  gladly  save  him.    His  body 
ls  pierced  and  the  Syrian  chorus  again 
laments. 

V.  "Paradise."  This  act  is  connected 
with  the  fourth.  There  are  a  few  or- 
chestral measures  after  the  Lamenta- 
tion and  the  chorus  of  exulting  mar- 
tyrs' is  heard,  as  a  great  light  breaks 

I  and  Sebastlen  enters  Into  his  reward. 
Holy  virgins,  and  the  apostles,  and  the 
angels  join  in  the  song  of  welcome. 
The  soul  of  Sebastien  sings  as  it  mounts 
toward  heaven.  "I  am  a  soul,  O  Lord, 
a  soul  In  thy  bosom."  And  then  the 
saintly  host  praises  the  Lord  In  the 
firmament  of  his  power,  paraphrasing 
the  150th  Psalm. 

The  Ballads  of  Villon  chosen  by  De- 
bussy are  the  one  to  his  "Amye"— 
"Faulse  Beaute,  qui  tant  me  couste 
cher,"  the  .me  made  by  Villon  at  his 
mother's  request  as  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  well  known 
"Femmes  de  Paris,"  with  the  refrain, 
"II  n'est  bon  bee  que  de  Paris,"  which 
is  thus  marvellously  Englished,  "Paris- 
ian dames  must  bear  the  palm."  It's  a 
pitv  that  Mr.  Henley  Is  not  alive  to 
scald  the  genteel  translation.  These 
ballads  were  sung  last  season  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Clark  in  New  York,  and  in 
other  cities. 

The  first  of  "Le  Promenoir  des  Deux 
Amants"  was  published  about  seven 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  "La  Grotte" 
in  the  collection  "Trois  Chansons  de 
France." 
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While  d'Annunzio's 
Mystery,  produced  at 
the  Chatelet  May  20 

Mystery.  of  thls  year  v,.as 

considered  pretentious  and  dull,  the 
music  composed  for  it  by  Debussy  was 
warmly  praised.  Mr.  Russell  has  an- 
nounced a  concert  performance  of  the 
music  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next 
season,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cap- 
let,  who  prepared  the  performance  in 
Paris. 

There  is  music  for  the  beginning  of 
the  first  act  (Premier  Mansion),  "The 
Court  of  Lilies."  After  a  solemn  pre- 
lude In  which  a  most  expressive  melody 
enters,  the  twin  brothers.  Marc  and 
Marcelllen,  sing  a  canticle  written  for 
two  contralto  voices.  There  is  aiso 
music  for  the  scene  in  which  Sebastian 
asks  a  sign   from   heaven  and  shoots 


Saint-Saens's  "De-I 
ianiro"  was  first  per-' 
formed  as  an  opera 
Mythology,  at  Monte  Carlo  last 
May  when  Mme.  Litvinne  took  the  part 
of  the  unhappy  heroins  and  Mr.  Mura- 
tove  that  of  Hercules.  The  other  charac- 
ters are  Iole,  Phenice  and  Phlloctetes. 
in   this  version  or   rearrangement  of 
the  storv  Hercules  loves  Iole,  who  in 
t»m  is  in  love  with  Philoctetes.  Iole 
brings  Deianira  the  robe  poisoned  wlt.i 
the  hlood  of  Nessus  that  the  hero  may 
don   It  for  the  sacrifice  to  his  father, 
Jupiter,  and  for  his  marriage  to  Iole. 
Deianira    and    Philoctfetes    are    in  the 
throng    and   the   former,  remembering 
the    words    of   th«    perfidious  Nessus, 
thinks  that  a  miracle  will   take  place 
and   Hercules  return  to  her.  Tortured 
by  the  centaur's  blood  Hercules  mou",s 
the  pyre  and  calls  on  Jupiter  to  send  his 
li-htnlngs.    The  lightning  descends  and 
I  when  the  smoke  clears,  Hercules  is  seen, 
I  transfigured,  with  the  gods  on  Olympus 
'while  the  friendly  choru«  sings:  in* 
I  invincible   Hercules   succumbs,   but  ne 
!  rises  again,  itiwortal."    Thus  Is  there 
:  a  departure  from  the  old  legend  wnlM 
represents  Hercules,  after  he  has  P"t 
on  the  garment,  as  borne  in  his  agony 
from  Cenaeum,  where  he  would  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter,  to  Trachis.  and  then  as- 
cending to  Mt.  Oeta.  to  be  burned  on  the 
pyre.    Nor  in  the  opera  does   he  com- 
mand his  eldest  son  to  marry  Iole.  No» 
as  far  as  the  text  instructs  us.  does 
Deianira   hang    herself    in   despair  at 
what  she  had  unwittingly  done. 

The  opera  is  in  four  acts.  As  barn- 
son  in  Saint-Saens's  "Samson  and  uen- 
Hercules  is  a  tenor.  Deianira  le 
dramatic  soprano,  Iole  is  a  soprano 
Philoctetes  a  baritone.  The  nrs 
..  fourth  acts  are  played  before itnc 
palace  of  Hercules  at  Oechalia.  (Now 
at  Oechalia  the  palace  belonged  « 
Iole's  father,  Eurytus.  whom  Herculee 
had  killed).  The  other  acts  are  In  tn. 
women's  apartments  of  the  Palace 
There  is  a  short  and  severe  preiuo. 
place  of  an  overture.  The  music 
whole  is  written  with  a  view  l' 
the  classical  atmosphere  though 
he  appropriate  to  a  tragic  Grecia. 
subject. 
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"  P'ay  was  orfjflnally  pro- 
duced with  incidental  music  bv  Saint- 
Saens.  at  Beziers.  Aug.  28.  1898.  It 
was  played  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  Nov. 
ill  of  the  same  year,  when  Dorival  took 
the  part  of  Hercules  and  Miss  Lapar- 
iceiie  that  of  Delanira.  The  opera  too 
clearly  shows  the  evolution  of  scenic 
music  Into  operatic. 


Verne  Mr.    Kawakini,  the 

and  husband  of  Sada  Taco, 

c,  the  celebrated  Japan- 

bAakespeare.  ese  actress,  has  pro- 
duced a  play  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Osaka,  entitled  "A  Journey  Round  the 
World,"  but  he  allows  his  hero  70  days. 
As  in  Jules  Verne's  story,  there  is  the 
bet ;  a  bank  is  robbed  ;  a  young  Japanese 
woman  is  carried  off.  The  travellers 
start  from  Osaka,  and  first  go  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  see  a  prize  fight; 
two  gentlemen  pummel  one  another  as 
coal  heavers.  They  are  merely  rival 
candidates  for  office.  The  kidnapped  . 
girl  is  found  In  India  and  the  Japanese  i 
rescue  her  from  the  pyre.  At  the  end  ' 
of  the  Play,  as  in  Verne's,  Fukuhara  is 
in  despair,  thinking  he  has  lost  the 
wager,  and  then  joyful  when  he  learns 
that  he  has  still  a  day  and  a  night. 
The  chief  part,  that  of  Fukuhara  the 
intrepid  traveller,  was  taken  by '  Mme. 


From  tffe  Advertiser's  description.  It 
is  fair  to  Infer  that  the  audience  as  a 
wl  ole  was  bored.  The  tragedy  was  so 
"entirely  different  from  the  accustomed 
plays,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  if  now  and  then  some  one  went  to 
sleep.  «  *  *  Even  newspaper  artists 
nodded  over  their  sketches.  On  the 
other  hand  university  students  and  well 
known  authors  and  thinkers  were  to  be 
seen  paying  the  closest  attention  and  re- 
ferring to  the  book  translation." 

Dr.  Tsubouchi  believes  that  Shakes- 
peare's plays' should  be  acted  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  In  the  day  of  Shakes- 
peare. "Hamlet,"  with  its  five  acts  and 
13  scenes,  occupied  more  than  seven 
hours  in  this  Japanese  theatre. 
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\AN  IMPERATIVE  SOCIAL  NEED. 


Revival 
of  an  Old 


Yaco. 

"Measure    for    Measure,"    under  the 
title    of    "Shaheed-E-Naz,"    has  been 
played  in  Hindustani     by    the  Alfred 
Theatrical  Company.    The  program  bore 
the  not-e  that  "to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  Indian  stage  and  the  taste  of  the 
public,    the   originality   of   the   play  is 
somewhat  disturbed."    Some  of  Shake- 
speare's minor  characters  were  dropped 
to  make  way  for  five  invented  by  the 
adapter.     These   new   characters  carry 
on   intrigues   that  are  supposed   to  be 
amusing.    "They  seem  to  be  quite  skil- 
fully contrived,"  says  an  English  cor- 
respondent,   "and    in    conception  and 
execution  are  strongly  suggestive  of  our 
own 'Restoration  comedies."    The  adapt- 
er    thought   that  the  appointment  of 
Angelo     (Saidarjung)     as     the  duke's! 
deputy,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  immorality,  should  be  explained. 
There  is  a  first  scene  in  a  garden.  Katil 
(Lucio's  wife,  hates  the  Duke  and  at- 
tempts to  kill  him,  for  he  had  pardoned 
a  man   who   had   seduced    her  sister. 
Angelo   shoots   her,    but   she   makes  a 
dying  speech,  and,  to  quote  the  adapter, 
"impressed   by  the   discourse   of  Katil 
that  excessive  levity   is  prejudicial  to 
the   merits   of  justice.   King  Jehander 
(the  Duke)  wishes  to  enforce  the  neg- 
lected law;  but  the  indulgence  he  has 
hitherto  shown  naturally  prevents  him 
from  being  harsh,  and  he  thinks  it  best 
to  absent  himself     for    a     while,  and 
deputes  a  fit  person  in  his  absence  to 
restrain  this  immorality."    Escalus  fares 
badly,  for  he  Is  described  as  selfish  and 
licentious.    He  had  made  improper  pro- 
posals to  Claudio's  sweetheart,  but  "be- 
ing   contemptuously    repulsed    by  the 
chaste  lady,  spitefully  accuses  her  and 
her  true-hearted  lover,  who  is  shortly 
to  marry  her,  of  immorality."     In  the 
final  scene  Escalus  is  condemned  to  the 
block.    The  adapter  believes  that  things 
should  be  done  on  the  stage,  not  talked 
about.     In    his   version    we    have  this 
scene:  "Angelo,  blind  to  all  things  save 
fulfilling  his  illicit  object,  waits  for  Isa- 
bella's appearance.     At   the  stroke  of 
midnight  Isabella  and  Mariana,  dressed 
In   similar  costumes,  are  seen  coming 
from  the  secret  underground  passage  at 
the  rear  of  the  garden.    Isabella  appears 
erririea.     Mariana   gives   her  courage. 
Hps  a  narcotic  in  her  hand,  and  rushes 
ler  to  Angelo,  who  strives  with  her; 
>ut  Isabella,   taking  advantage  of  his 
tate,   skilfully  escapes,   and  leaves  in 
ier  place   Mariana,    affianced   wife  to 
Uigelo."     There  is  n.  scene,     an  inn, 
chere  a  drunkard  and  an  opium-eater 
uarrel. 


Nothing-      is  said 
about  Japanese 
opinion  concerning 
Question,  the  madness  of  Ham- 
let.    "Mordred"    in   the    Referee  not 
long  ago  declared  that  H.  B.  Irving's 
Hamlet  is  the  "gentlest,  sanest  Ham- 
let    imaginable."     "I     don't  believe 
Hamlet   was   made;   and   Mr.  Irving— 
with  the  poet  to  back  him  up,  as  I 

apprehend    it — seems     to     take  that! 

i 

view.  I  cannot,  I  never  could,  under- 
stand how  such  a  question  ever  arose 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  Shakes- 
peare intended  to  perplex  an  audi- 
ence with  any  such  puzzle.  I  con- 
jecture that  it  was  only  because  act- 
ors less  acute  than  Mr.  Irving  have 
I  not  been  able  to  make  answer  of  it 
(that  the  riddle,  to  which  there  is  no 
answer,  was  ever  propounded.  Now, 
Mr.  Irving  makes  it  all  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  moment  he  resolves, 
las  he  tells  Horatio  and  Marcellus  in 
so  many  words  'to  put  an  antic  dis- 
position on.'  In  the  scene  when  Polo- 
nius  tells  him  that  'the  actors  are 
come  hither'  there  can  really  be  no 
mistaking  who  is  the  fool  of  the  two 
any  more  than  there  should  be  in 
reading  the  scene  to  oneself;  and, 
again,  Hamlet's  idea  of  the  situation 
is  very  distinctly  indicated  by  Mr. 
Irving  in  the  scene  when  Polonius, 
willing  to  agree  to  anything,  says 
'Very  like  a  whale,'  and  Hamlet  re- 
plies inconsequently,  as  it  would 
seem,  'Then  I  will  come  to  my  mother 
by-and-by.'  For  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet 
is  a  Hamlet  with  a  roguish  sense  of 
humor  and  a  most  good-natured 
Hamlet;  in  truth,  a  very  human  Ham- 
j  let." 

"Mordred"  names  Mr.  Irving  as  one 
of  "the  two  best  Hamlets  of  our  times  " 
And  who  is  the  other?  Not  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson,  not  any  man,  but  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  just  as  "Mordred"  says  that 


Some  determinate  of  delights-  and  regulator  of  social  amenities 
has  handed  down  this  opinion:  "Curtesy  demands  that. any  introduc- 
tion receive  recognition,  no  matter  if/it  is  undesirable,  tat  the  acquaint- 
ance can  be  dropped  afterward  by  a  (failure  to  recognize,  the  undfesirable 
party  when  next  you  meet."  This  opinion,  though  brutal},  if  not,  caddish  ' 
surely  holds  good  Un  the  matter  of  street  car  introductions  /the  most 
i obnoxious  of  all. 

Mr.  Bolivar  a™S  that  because  he  thinks  Fergutson  (is  a  good 
ifellow,  "one  of  God's,  own,"  as  he  enthusiastically  proclaim}!  Johnson 
also  should  take  Ferguson  to  his  manly  breast  and,  metaphorically  kiss 
him  on  the  brow.  Tht*  three  are  in  the  street  car.  "Joan,  son  shake 
hands  with  my  friend  Ferguson.  Two  fine  feltows  ought  toy  know  each 
other."  Now,  Johnson  ntever  liked  Ferguson's  looks,  and,/he  is  dimly 
conscious  that  for  some  absurd  reason  Ferguson  does  notjthink  highly 
of  him. 

There  is  at  once  mutual^ distrust.  Ferguson  lives  near? Johnson  The 
two  often  meet.  What  are  toety  to  do?  They  speak  a  fe  w  conventional 
words,  at  first;  then  they  nod\;  finally  they  are  barely  chiil,  but  neither 
one  has  the  courage  or  the  bad\breeding  to  cut  the  other. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  F.  E.  fhase  proposed  that  the-,e  should  be  a 
formula  of  de-introduction.  Thus  Mr.  Bolivar,  finding  that  his  two 
friends  do  not  hit  it  off,  might  sa}y  some  Wednesday  morning:  "By  the 
way,  Johnson,  allow  me  to  de-intiv>duce  you  fitom  Mr.  Ferguson  "  Then 
there  would  be  no  need  of  recognition.  And  it  might  happen  that  in 
time  the  two,  not  knowing  one  anyother^  would  .entertadn  a  mutual  and 
high  respect  and  be  possessed  with  a  longing  foir  intrrnacv.  Then  a  re- 
introduction  could  be  easily  arranged  and  a  lasting  friendship  might 
follow. 


OLD  FAVORITES 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

A  large  audience  at  Keith's  Thea- 
tre last  evening  enjoyed  a  program 
in  which  old  time  favorites  had  a 
large  share,  each  receiving  hearty 
and  well  deserved  applause. 

Mrs.   Annie   Yeamans  was  warmly 
welcomed.    Fleet  of  foot  and  light  of 
heart,    she    was    again  entertaining 
Esme  Beringer  was  the  best  Romeo  he  with  quaint  humor  In  her  unique  and 
remembers.    And  "Modred"  wishes 
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'Hamlet" 
in 
Japan. 


"Hamlet,"  translated 
and  adapted  by  Dr. 
Isiibouchi,  has  been 
performed  at  the 
'elko-Ku-Za.  Neither  the  translator 
or  the  actors  have  ever  seen  a  play 
f  Shakespeare  acted  according  to 
'estern  traditions.  This  is  the  state- 
lent  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  and 
et  the  Advertiser  says  that  Mr.  Doi 
B  Hamlet  "has  made  a  close  study  of 
ooth,  and  his  make-up  closely  resem- 
led  the  great  American  Hamlet."  The 
-itlc  wrote  prudently  concerning  Mr. 
i'Oi:  "It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
'icpect  this  young  actor  to  come  to 
hi  part  with  a  broad  conception,  but 
'  say  the  least.  Mr.  Doi  did  not  dis- 
joint. If  he  is  not  all  that  we  could 
. ish,  at  least  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
'eals  of  his  own  and  attempts  to 
lirry  them  out."  We  are  told  that 
jie  voice  of  Miss  Matsul  was  too  loud. 
Her  conception  of  madness  was  truly 
kpanese,  and  lacked  the  deep  melan- 
poly  and  abandonment  to  sorrow  that 
he  part  calls  for."  Mr.  Togi  who 
ok  the  part  of  the  King  and  also 
[■at  of  the  Grave  Digger,  was  excel- 
nt.  Mr.  Kato  as  Polonius  was 
l-aised,  "although  his  foreign  old 
an's  strut  sometimes  amused  the 
idlence."  The  Ghost  was  a  short 
irson  and  wore  a  long  veil.  I 


many  wish,  that  "Hamlet"  were  played 
to  a  finish,  the  finish  strictly  accord- 
ing to  Shapespeare.  "The  entrance  of 
Fortinbras— in  whom  we  are  duly  in- 
terested early  in  the  play— rounds  off 
the  story.  The  sense  of  the  shambles, 
which  is  the  final  sensation  of  the  play! 
as  it  is  usually  produced  on  our  stage) 
is  corrected  at  once  when  Fortinbras,' 
lifting  the  play  again  from  the  unhero- 
ic  level  of  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  al- 
titude, the  majesty  and  the  dignity  of 
high  tragedy,  gives  instructions  to  let 
four  captains  carry  off  Hamlet  like  a 
soldier.  As  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  plays  it, 
Hamlet  himself  has  the  last  word  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  dying  Hamlet's 
The  rest  is  silence,'  which  suppresses 
at  once  two  of  the  most  beautiful  poet- 
ical lines  in  the  whole  of  the  play, 
Horatio's 

'Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night 

sweet  Prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy 

rest.' 

I  had  rather  Hamlet  had  not  the  last 
word;  for  the  tragedy  is  not  completed 
with  his  death." 

And  with  this  ending  the  funeral, 
march  for  "Hamlet,"  written  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  should  be  played,  one  of  the 
noblest  compositions  in  all' music. 


delightful  fashion.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  Maargie  Cline  in  the  songs 
that  have  made  her  famous  while  her 
singing  of  "Throw  Him  Down  Mc- 
Cluskey"  roused  to  enthusiasm  the 
most  jaded  among  the  audience. 

Lottie  Gilson,  too,  delighted  with  her 
song  of  the  little  boy  who  didn't  want 
a  sister,  and  with  her  rendering  of 
"The  Sunshine  ot  Paradise  Alley."  Fox 
and  Ward,  the  pioneer  minstrel  men, 
Gus  Williams  with  his  Inimitable  dia- 
lect stories  and  Ward  and  Curran  in  the 
well  known  "Terrible  Judge"  provoked 
boundless  mirth.  The  Thornes  and 
company  were  equally  amusing  in  their 
representation  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
"An  Uptown  Flat."  while  Allen  and 
Clarke  pleased  with  their  music  mok- 
Ing. 

All  the  performers  Joined  in  "Sim 
Demsey,"  built  about  the  irresistibly 
laughable  story  of  the  hard-hearted 
jailor,  and  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  by  the  assembled  players  closed 
an  evening  of  delightful  reminiscences. 


Ir.    Henry  Hartley 


Mr.  ^  Henry*  Hadiey  writes  to  the 
Rambler  from  St.  Moritz:  "I  expect 
to  conduct  the  excellent  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  again  next  season 
as  well  as  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  A 
most  gratifying  letter  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  London  Symphony  has  in- 
formed me  that  my  'Culprit  Fay'  will 
lie  on  the  program  of  a  regular  con- 
cert of  the  Society  next  season  and 
Mr.  Safonoff  writes  to  me  that  he  will 
conduct  my  'Salome'  tone  poem  in  St. 
Petersburg  next  season."  The  Herald 
recently  quoted  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette's review  of  Mr.  Hadley's  concert 
in  London  last  month.  The  Standard 
said  of  his  new  symphony  that  it 
is  "well  made  and  bristles  with  in- 
genious devices  and  subtle  color  ef- 
fects. Mr.  Hadiey  certainly  has  the 
gift  of  the  orchestra  to  a  very  re- 
markable degree."  Will  Mr.  Fiedler 
produce  the  symphony  here  next  sea- 
son? 


"The  father  of  croquet  is  summer- 
ing in  Easthampton."  For  father  read 
step-father.  The  game  was  born  in 
England  before  it  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  its  sponsors  In 
baptism  was  Capt.  Mayne  Reid, 
whose  treatise  on  the  game  may  be 
remembered  by  the  older  generation. 
But  elements  of  the  game  were  found 
in  other  countries  before  the  English 

I  claimed  it  as  their  own.  Croquet,  or 
roquet,  is  now  severely  scientific,  but 

,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  players 
have  as  much  fun  as  when  hoops 
and  balls  were  big,  and  some  had 
mallets  made  of  handsome  woods  for 
their  private  use  and  did  not  strike 
more  accurately  therefor. 


The  New  York  Sun,  commenting  on 
the  passion  of  the  English  for  tea, 
says  that  England's  fleets  and  armies 
fight  on  tea  and  its  literature  and 
science  are  written  on  tea  leaves; 
"but  why  in  that  mighty.  British 
world  of  tea  must  the  coffee  drinker 
sit  with  a  sour  face  and  an  irritated 
palate?"  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
j  the  tea  drinking  nations  will  finally 
1  subdue  those  given  over  to  coffee. 
England,  Russia  and  China  should 
take  courage.  Japan  is  said  not  to 
be  so  faithful  to  the  tea  plant  as  in 


C\STLE  SQUARE  THEATRE;  John 
Craig  stock  company  In  "A  Bachelor's 
Honeymoon,"  a  farcical  comedy  in  three' 
|  acts  by  John  Stapleton. 

Benjamin  Bachelor.  ..  .William  P.  Caxleton 

Minerva  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Cfiaryllls  Miss  Grace  T/Othrop 

Amaryllis  Miss  Margaret  Fay 

Marianne  Miss  Florence  Shlrl»y 

Stephen  Howsnn  Mr.  Donald  Meek  | 

Dr   Ludvvlp  Schwartz.  ..  .Robert  Middleman 

Anthony  Oumbug  Bert  Young  i 

Miss  Arbuckle  Miss  Gertrude  Binley 

At  the  end  of  this  week  the  Castle  | 
Square  theatre  will  close  for  the  sen-  j 
son  which  has  consisted  of  49  weeks,  ! 
p-nd  during  that  time  32  plays  have 
been  produced.  Mr.  Craig  has  often 
stated  that  the  main  object  in  the 
selection  of  his  repetory  for  the  year 
is  variety.  A  stock  company  of 
course  must  furnish  this,  but  variety 
Is  a  dangerous  word  and  it  is  very 
much  to  Mr.  Craig's  credit  that  the 
plays  chosen  have,  as  an  average 
had  real  artistic  merit  There  have, 
been  remarkably  few  failures  and 
j  many  worthy  successes.  A  theatric 
lyear  which  has  included,  "The  Ser- 
vant In  the  House,"  "Richard  III," 
"Hamlet,"  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Rivals" 
and  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  besides 
such  excellent  farces  as  "When 
Knights  Were  Bold,"  "The  Lottery 
Man,"  "The  fienius"  and  "On  the 
Quiet,"  Is  a  genuine  dramatic  asset 
to  the  theatre  going  public.  Near- 
ly all  of  these  plays  were  conscient- 
iously acted,  many  of  them  with 
Skill  and  histrionic  ability.  "The 
End  of  the  Bridge"  was  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  what  this  stock 
company  can  accomplish  when  it  pu's 
(forth  its  best  efforts.  Mr.  Craig's 
Hamlet,  Miss  Young's  Mary  in  "The 
Servant  In  the  House,"  Mr.  Week's 
Bishop  In  the  same  play,  Mr.  Has- 
sell's  Gratiano  and  Miss  MacDan- 
nell's  Peter  were  of  the  very  essence 
of  fine  acting,  fundamental  In  concep- 
tion, polished  in  execution.  , 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  returning  to 
Paris  declared  that  in  Chicago  she 
had  seen  miners  with  their  lamps  in 
their  boiled  leather  hats  going  home 
in  their  own  40-horsepower  motor  cars 
from  work.  She  did  not  give  the 
exact  location  of  these  mines  near 
Chicago.  A  French  journal  suggests 
that  instead  of  taking  the  part  of 
Mephistopheles  this  season,  as  she 
purposes  to  do,  she  should  play  Baron 
Munchausen. . 

^Z<~f    2  'i?// 

THE  RAMBLER 

The  Rambler  learns  from  the  Rev. 
Clay  McAulay,   formerly  of  Boston, 
now  living  in  Tokio,  that  Japan  is,  in- 
deed,   fast    becoming  Americanized. 
We  quote  from  a  well-displayed  ad- 1 
vertisement  in  the  Japan  Advertiser  | 
of  June  30:  "Yurakuza  Theatre,  Tokio. 
The  Great  Jansen  Show.    The  show  | 
all  Tokio  is  talking  about.    American  ( 
Ambassador  O'Brien  said:  'Delightful, 
Excellent  Performance.'  "  Borowsky's 
Circus  was  at  the  Kokucikwan,  Tokio 
Wrestling  Hall,  and  there  was  a  mis- 


^  - 
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Mr.    Jack    Johnson's    conquest  of 

England  is  now  complete.    The  Ref- 
eree—anil it  does  not  like  Americans 
t  ii,^ir.i»n  I  — says:    "There  Is  something  rather 
fel,ane,.uS   show    ...    m-    i  - •"«.»*  ™- 1        ;n.ltj     abolIt  Johnson's  etage  pel- 
tv.ih    a    program    m.-lmlinK    an    his  .  ..  t 

toricnt  piece,  a  modem  tragedy,  an  | 
old  play,  a  comedy,  a  classical  piece, 
Hme.  Shlbata  In  vocal  solos,  "Italian 
EfifcDCC  bj  Actresses,"  "Cake  Walk  by 
Actresses"  and  "Japanese  Dance  by 
Actresses  "  This  Hme.  Shlbata  sang 
arias  from  "The  European  operas" 
and  the  reviewer  said:  "This  is  to- 
il.-.m1  an  Innnovatlon."  She  Is  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  to  study  for  the  oper- 
atic stage,  for  there  Is  to  be  a  local 
opera  company  in  Tokio.  There  is 
this  note  about  the  cake  walk:  "That 
anything  so  frivolous  should  appear 
In  the  stately  new  theatre  shows  that 
the  Japanese  stage  as  represented  in 
this  modern  playhouse  has  broken 
away  from  all  restraints  of  the  past 
and  wishes  to  serve  the  public  with 
all  the  nonsense  as  well  as  solid  re- 
freshments of  the  theatre  in  other 
lands."  And  what  will  the  Japanese 
si\  to  "Madama  Butterfly."  with  its 
alleged  "local  color"?  The  apparition 
of  Lieut.  B.  F.  Pinkerton  will  not  in- 
crease the  affection  of  the  Japanese 
toward  Americans. 

— ♦— 

The  announcement  has  been  made 
that  Mme.  Lipkowska  will  sing  next 
season  in  certain  parts  at>  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  This  is  welcome 
news  to  many  who  otherwise  would 
miss  this  charming  artist,  pathetic 
and  moving  in  "Lakme,"  and  in  com- 
edy "a  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain." 
She  made  a  marked  impression  in 
London  last  month  as  the  cigarette- 
smoking  heroine  in  "The  Secret  of 
Susanna,"  and  as  Mimi.  The  Times 
spoke  of  her  skill  and  grace,  "an  ex- 
quisitely fresh  little  figure"  in  Puc- 
cini's opera:  "In  the  later  scene,  too,,  HARVARD  COLLEGE  YARD— Percy 
she  struck  the  right  note  of  pathos  j  Mackaye"s  pontic  comedy.  "The  Canter- 
without  a  touch  of  exaggeration  or  I.  — ..    <  j    —  <-*.«.,.•« 

undue  theatrical  sentiment."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  there  was 
much  that  was  engaging  in  her  con- 
ception, and  the  Referee  praised  her 
Mimi,  "for  her  youthful  appearance, 
charm  of  manner  and  quality  of  voice 
were  all  in  consonance  with  the  char- 
acter." It  was  to  be  expected  that  as 
Susanna  she  should  show  "archness, 
frivaclty  and  consistency."  This  opera 
lot  Wolf-Ferrari  will  show  Mme. 
Lipkowska  in  a  new  part  to  her  many 
admirers  in  Boston. 

3.  I  Hi1 


Y.  w  cr^r  a.  urn. 


and  breezy." 

Mme  Duse  has  her  own  view  con- 
cerning the  "elevation"  of  the  stage: 
"To  save  the  theatre,  the  theatre 
must  be  destroyed.  The  actors  and 
actresses  must  all  die  of  the  plague 
They  poison  the  air,  they  make  Art 
impossible."  The  Players  Club  of  New 
York  recently  gave  Mme.  Bernhardt  a 
reception.  It  will  now  probably  hang 
Mme.  Duse's  portrait  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Richard  Barry's. 

4^5  *    i  *  1 1 ' 

Mr.  Frank  Schloesser  writing  In 
London  about  ice  says:  "  'Iced  creams' 
seem  to  crop  up  in  cookery  book  and 
contemporary  records  about  the  year 
1700,  and  half  a  century  later  they  are 
commonly  quoted  as  'ice  colams' 
(which  term  still  obtains  in  the  I'niteil 
States  of  America)."  Where,  just 
where,  O  Mr.  Schloesser? 

l,a  France  through  an  error  in 
proofreading  thus  vexed  its  London 
correspondent:  "  'Our  Tailor  King,' 
notre  roi  marin,  comme  disent  les 
Anglais."  Yet  England  has  had  two 
Kings  who  showed  sartorial  interest 
and  set  the  fashions;  George  IV.  and 
Edward  VII.  The  ruler  that  decreed 
th"  Prince  Albert  coat  was  only  ai 
Prince  Consort. 

CHAUCER  IN 
HARVARD  YARD 


"HEAD-GEAR"  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSIDERED 

While  the  English,  long  faithful  to  the  "sllker"  and  the  derb>,j OT 
bowler  in  hot  weather,  have  welcomed  the  straw  hat  as  one  of  the  fe* 
advantageous  features  of  the  American  Invasion,  and  straw  hats  have 
been  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  solemn  functions  on  ar.sto 
eratic  lawns,  thev  are  still  intolerant  of  head  coverings  peculiar  to  for- 
eign nations.  Thus  a  London  journal  asked  why  apparently  sane  persona 
should  wear  a  fez.  .   _  ......      .   „  -Jd 

A  commlt.ee  of  doctors  at  .he  Dresden  Health  Exhibition  a ■  on 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  M^ri-S 
form  of  "head-gear."  It  appears  that  golf  caps  are  the  *ttest     The  heat 
oX  the  head  under  one  of  these  is  nearly  100  deg.  Farenhelt   c,  1  dag 
more  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    A  peaked  cap  showed a W 
Lree  less;  a  derby  about  95;  a  plug  hat  93%;  while  a 
showed  a  temperature  of  85.    A  straw  bowler  was  cool  at  about  80  and 
he  hV  /  of  the  head  under  a  Panama  fell  to  75.    fftm  «*g 
the  colors  of  the  hats,  or  whether  there  was  a  "yen  Hated    specimen,  or 
the  oresence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  of  each  exhibit. 
£  Id  seem  thai  the  length  of  the  time  that  the 

mi,,,,  have  something  to  do  with  the  temperature  Walt  Whitman 
shou-.d  1  wear  mv  hat  as  I  please-lndoors.or  out."  and  George  Fox 
anT  is  fo  lowers  insisted  on  wearing  their  hats  in  the  "steeple  houae 
The  composer  Vuber.  was  seldom  uncovered.  He  wrote  hi.  mus  e  with 
h  hat  on  aTe"  his  meals  hatted,  and  in  a  theatre  sat  in  a  box,  so  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  remove  his  hat;  and  he  liked  to  go  to  synagogues,  or 
he  remaned:  "1  never  feel  so  much  at  home  anywhere,  not  even  in  m> 

°Wn  ^liruXSlhe^  reeling:  witness  the  sights  in  their 
legislative  bodies;  but  the  day  has  gone  by  in  London  when  any  man 
„of  weTrtng-  a  "sUUer"  in  business  hours  was  regarded  as  a  suspicions 
character  or  an  American. 


("ELECTRA"  IN 
|  HARVARD  YARD 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience  was 
present  last  evening  at  the  performance 
of  the  English  version  of  Euripldes's 
"Eleclra"  by  the  Coburn  players  In 
Harvard  yard,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
.  summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 

On  a  picturesque  stare,  with  a  back- 
I  ground  of  le3fy  birches  and  overhung 
with- mighty  oak  trees,  the  grim  and 
i    i-Wefu'.  tragedy  of  revenge  and  hatred 
!    was  enacted  by  a  company  of  players 
well  schooled  both  in  the  reading  of 
I   lines  with  utmost  Intelligence  and  in 
the  skilled  characterization  of  parts 


emncK 


...Mrs.  Coburn 
•  Miss  Harrington 
..Mr.  Coburn 

 Mr.  Pfters 

ra  Man  Mr.  Erlynne 

cnger   Mr.    Donne. ly 

ir ......  ..'  Mr.  Kyla 

er  ot  Chorus  Miss  Tumor 

nd  Loader  of  Chorus  Miss  Barleon 


I     As   Electra,    the   vengeful,  passion 
swept  woman.  unsatisfied  alike  in  love 

.and  hate.  Mrs.  Coburn  played  admlra 

I  bly.  Her  emotional  intensity  In  voice 
and  gesture  were  both  sincere  and 
pertinent,  while  her  Impersonation,  at 
all  times  impressive,  wae  perhaps  at 
its  best  in  the  scene  with  Clytemnes- 
tra.  Here  Electra's  silent  scorn  and 
loathing  of  the  Queen's  excuses  was 

(  depicted  by  eloquent  facial  play  while 
the  torrent  of  vituperations  that  fol- 
low was  delivered  with  potent  dra- 
matic significance. 

Mr.    Coburn.    as    the    outraged  and 
wretched  Orestes,  was  equally  engross 


jbury  Pilgrims,"  based (  on  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  performed  by  the 
Coburn  players. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer..       '  Mr  Coburn 

The  Friar   JIr-  Kyle 

The  Prioress."  Mrs.  Coburn 

Th>  Wife  of  Bath  Miss  Harrington 

Johanna  Miss  Turner 

With  merry  England  In  the  days  of 
Chaucer  for  setting,  and  the  poet  him- 
self for  central  figure,  Mr.  Mackaye's 
comedy  is  unconventional  and  wholly 
•delightful  In  mood  and  workmanship.  | 
The  lines  are  crisp,  witty,  with  now  j 
and  then  a  touch  of  genuine  sentiment, 
the  episodes  highly  entertaining  and  tr.j 
situations  irresistibly  droll. 

The  play  deals  with  the  amorous  blun- 
ders of  the  poet.    In  the  courtyard  oE 
the  Tabard  Inn  coy  Mme.  Eglantine,  the 
prioress,    on    her    way    to    meet  her 
brother  at  Bob-up-and-down,  is  in  ter- 
ror for  the  life  of  her  pet  hound  Jac- 
quette    whose  neck  the  miller  intends 
to  wring  to  revenge  a  bite.    The  poet 
conies  chivalrously  to  her  aid,  restores 
the  dog  to  her  arms  and.  Incidentally, 
captivates  her  for  all  time  by  his  gal- 
lantry. Thither  comes  Alisoun,  the  wife 
of   Bath,   astride  a  donkey   and  sur- 
rounded by  admirers.    She,  too,  marks 
the  poet  for  her  own.   But  with  an  ex- 1 
perience  of  five  husbands  behind  her, 
she  wooes  him  boldly  with  saucy  tongue 
and  hoydenish  ways.    Chaucer  is  hard 
put  to  evade  her  persistence,  and  tlie 
more  timid  advances  of  the  enamoured 
Mrs.  Alisoun  is  outwitted,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  her  ruses,  and  condemned 
to  wed  the  miller,  while  Mme.  Eglan- 
tine loves  on  unsatisfied. 

The  players  acted  with  their  usual  ex- 
cellence and  gave  much  pleasure  to  the 
large  audience.  As  Chaucer,  Mr.  Co- 
burn  was  capital.  Miss  Harrington  gave 
a  spirited  performance  of  the  mischiev- 
ous Alisoun.  Mrs.  Coburn  was  a  de- 
mure and  alluring  prioress,  while  Mr. 
Kyle  was  admirable  in  the  part  of  the 
lisping  friar.  The  other  members  of  the 
company  contributed  individually  fine 
support. 


SHAKESPEARE 
UNDER  TREES 


Harvard  college  yard. 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
the  Coburn  players. 

Baptists  

Vlncentlo  

T.ncentio  '.  

pctrnchlo  .... 

Hi  indatlo.. 


Shakespeare's 
performed  by 

 Mr.  Peters 

 Mr.  Knoles 

 Mr.  Gaul 

.Mr.  Coburn 
Mr.  Wallder 


c'nimlo. . .    . II" «,  Mr.  Erl 


etched  Orestes,  was  equauy  engross-  '■™"..u.  -r -h  - 

g  in  his  conception  and  rendering.  The  ft^™- '///-^viEe  BaK 

ipportlng    .-ompany   was  excellent.    OfiWi(iow  Miss  Turner 

le  minor  parts  Mr.  Erlynne  depicted!  An  a,idience  of  fair  size  and  in  hol- 
lmlrably  the  faithful  servant,  loyal  irlay  mn(H\  attended  the  performance 
i  the  last,  and  although  feeble  with  yesterday  afternoon.  The  play  itself 
ge,  ever  ready  to  serve  his  master's  ,vaa  considerably  cut  and  the  intro- 
illdren.  Mr.  Donnelly  narrated  the  ,.,ictl0n  or  induction  as  some  prefer 
llling  of  Aegisthus  with  graphic  real-  (o  ca,,  ,t  that  wnich  relates  the 
y,  while  Mr.  Kyle,  as  Castor,  decreed  Ljo(ngs  of  Christopher  Sly,  was  omit- 
furUifcr  fate  of  the  matricides  with  . 


Petrucblo  is  one  ot  Mr.  Coburn's 
best  parts.  He  plays  him  in  wildly 
farcical  vein,  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  is  pre-eminently  a  farce,  re- 
quiring to  be  treated  as  such.  But 
his  Petruchio  Is  also  romantic,  for 
had  he  not  been  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  romance  the  woman-tamer 
would  never  have  undertaken  nis  task 
so  blithely  or  with  such  calm  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  Is  a  fan -  iful  soul, 
purposely  playing  the  fool,  and  ha 
takes  the  audience  freely  into  his 
confidence.  Furthermore,  he  is  no 
swaggering  bullv,  but  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman, whose  love  for  his  lady  shines 
clearly  through  his  harshest  treat- 
ment and  worst  of  feigned  bluster- 
ings  No  wonder  that  Katharlna  once 
mastered  loves  him  with  all  her  heart 
and  how  proud  he  Is  of  his  work! 

Mrs  Coburn,  who  has  successively 
Impersonated  with  equal  excellence  a 
matricide  and  a  nun,  is  at  her  best  as 
the  termagant.  A  striking  apparition 
when  she  first  steps  upon  the  stage,  a 
very  incarnation  of  deviltry,  with  re- 
bellion written  In  her  face,  vixenish 
behavior  and  waspish  tongue,  there  is 
no  mistaking  her  shrewishness.  Nor  is 
she  easily  subdued  and  something 
more  than  the  mere  act  of  Petruchio-. 
snatching  her  up  to  bear  her  off  In  tri- 
umph Is  needed  to  bring  her  to  submis- 
sion. The  conversion  is  slow  and  even 
.  when  almost  attained  there  are  fitful 
outbreaks  of  the  old  frowardness.  But 
when  she  finally  realizes  that  she  has 
her  match  and  assumes 
feminine  demeanor,  she  is  infinitely 
charming  both  In  her  softened  looks 
and  in  her  wifely  admonitions  of  obedi- 
ence to  her  wilful  sister  and  the  widow. 

Although  in  the  main  not  so  good  as 
,n  the  other  plays,  the  other  members 

^^«%BT&efBaK 
■  while  Mr  Erlynne  as  Grumlo  the  wi« 
'  ass.  elicited  repeated  bursts  ot  laugh- 
ter and  applause. 

'■ROMEO  AND  JULIET" 

Coburn  Players  Give  Shakespeare 
Tragedy  in  the  Evening. 

Shakespeare's    "Romeo    and  Juliet." 
performed  by  the  Cd&Urft  payers.  ^ 

Paris   Mr.  Doneliy 

CnV'ilet  Mr  coburn 

Borneo   mr.    Kvle  1 

Mercutlo  Mr  pet*,r» 

Friar  Lawrence  "Mrs.  Coburn.; 

J.»':let  - '  'm'sj  Harrington 

N  A'very  large  audience  was  present  last 
evening  at  the  last  performance  of  the 
Coburn  Flayers,  and  which  generally 
peaking,    ranked    higher    than  those 

ffi'S  Juliet,  a  pathetic  figure, 
was  admirable  both  in  conception  and 
rendering.  Winsome  to  look  upon  she 
read  the  lines  with  sincerity,  touching 
simplicitv  and  true  appreciation  of  the 
text  Mr  Coburn's  Romeo  was  corre- 
spondingly good.  Fraught  with  all  the 
impetuosity  and  ardor  of  youth.  His  im- 
personation lacked  neither  dignity  nor 
breadth.  The  balcony  scene  was  espe- 
cially effective. 

Of  the  minor  parts.  Mr.  Kyle  was  an 
excellent  Mercutlo,  and  Miss  Harrington 
the  kindest  and  most  garrulous  of 
nurses.  There  was  much  well  deserved 
applause. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Miller..^  Kokomo.  Ind., 
testified  in  court,  for  his  wife  sued  for 
divorce,  that  he  had  fty  worn  socks 
for  twenty  years,  but  "had  given  his 
wife  money  tor  years  for  her  personal 


adornment.-    Mr.  Miller,  it  seems,  is 
a  deml-mmionatre,  so  he  could  afford 
to  wear  stockings  of  the  finest  stuff, 
ave   silk,  and  change  them  twice 
week    Abstinence  from  socks  should  | 
not  be  a  cause  for  divorce.  There  was 
the  great  statesman,  known  familiar- 
ly and  admiringly  as  "Sockless  Jerry. 
And    in    these  sanitary  days  brave 
men  and  fair  women  cry  out  against 
the  wearing  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
Among  them  is  Mme.  Lipowska,  one 
of   the   daintiest   women  that  ever 
graced  the  Boston  stage.    As  she  is 
not     a     symbolical.  interpretative 
dancer,  she  respects  operatic  conven- 
tionalities; but  at  home  and  in  the 
country    she    often    dispenses  with 
what  is  genteely  known  as  foot- 
wear." 

AM«»  I 'I  M 

SHFBERT  THEATRE-  First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "Over  Night."  a  farci- 
cal comedy  In  three  acts  by  Philip  A. 
Bartholomae.   Principal  characters: 

Caroline  Patschen  ""^H^ns 

CiV°^  Serf  °We' " .'.•.'.  Wallace  Wowlejr 
MVs    s    nu.hevf.rdYuevelancl.T,^  IKa*.;; 

?  «  e  naming     .'.'.  ..  .  •  .Margaret  I.o-.vrence 

5         n„in,   Robert  Kel'y 

Percy  Darling  .r,nUr  V  Avlsworth 

Hotel  Clerk  Ar,££rv  p  Ha.illei.1 

There  have  been  honeymoons  and 
honevmoons  ever  since  the  one  that  was 
marred  by  an  Incident  with  an  apple, 
but  It  is  an  absolutely  safe  bet  that 
the«  were  never  two  such  hon.ymoon 
-or  four  as  they  turned  out  to  be-as 
the  ones  that  started  on  the  steamer 
Hendrik  Hudson  of  the  Albany  day 
line  and  went  to  smash  somewhere 
above  Poughkeepsle.        U    .  1 

In  the  first  place  Georgina  Ke  U 
was  a  big  suffragette  and  was  wedded 
that  morning  to  a  nice  little  man 
whose  mother,  also  a  suffragette,  had 
brought  him  up  rlght-from  the :  suf 
tragette  point  of  view.  He  was  milk 
led/'  according  to  the  other  male 
boneymooner.  the  athletic  and ^  hi. sky 
Percv  Darling  whose  bride.  Elsie,  was 
B  sweet  little  clinging  vine. 

A  trivial  incident  called  the  ath- 
letic Percy  and  the  strong-minded 
Oeorsina  ashore  Just  before  the  boa 
started  from  Poughkeepsle  It  went 
and  they  stayed,  by  mistake  while 
the  milk-fed  Richard  and  little  Elsie, 
his  friend's  bride,  went  along  up  the 
lordly  Hudson  into  more  troubles  than 
they  ever  had  dreamed  of  before. 
Klchard  had  an  awful  "me  with  a 
cocktail  and  Elete  was  overwhelmed 
with  horror  and  weeping  spells. 

Thev  decided  they  men  pretend  to  be 
married,     and     the  other 
showered  them  with  rice    while,  a  suf 
fragelte  on  board  compelled  poor  Elsie 
to    make    a    votes-for-v.omen  speech 
They  fled  the  boat  at  the  first  stop  and 
went  to  the  Rip  \  an  Winkle  Inn,  bu 
were  followed  by  their  tormentors  and 
the  evening  waa  spent  in  Siting  most 
amazingly   and  amusingly 
This  process  was   aided  by  the  keen 
witted  country  hotel  clerk  at  the  Inn  • 
travelling  hypnotist  from  Omaha  i wd 
the  wooing  of  a  young  couple  wh.  *W 
willing  to  try  the  dangers  of  a  honey 

miTthe  morning  sturdy  Percy 
big  Georgina  arrived.   They  had  btm 
fight, nc  each  other  all  the  way  and  UW 
kept  it  up  to  the  rare  enjoyment  ot  »< 
beholders.    Georgina  was  jealous  of  MR 


diehard.    HftWv  WtMrTuyal  to  his  Elsie, 

1111  he  saw  the  unhappy  little  pair  pre- 
tending to  make  love  In  order  to  keep 
Tip  appearances.  There  was  an  explo- 
sion and  it  required  the  services  of  the 
Omaha  hypnotist  to  straighten  matters 
«ut  by  putting  Elsie  in  a  trance  and 
making  her  tell  the  truth. 

It  is  all  most  charming  fun,  bright, 
sparkling,  naive  and  unmarred  by  horse- 
play or  coarseness. 

Ernest  Truex  Is  the  most  delleious- 
ly  lamblike  male  product  of  suffra- 
gettlsm  that  one  could  possibly  imag- 
ine. Margaret  Lawrence  Is  so  demure 
and  sweet  that  you  want  to  bat  Rich- 
ard for  not  kissing  her  at  the  first, 
chance  he  gets.  Even  her  crying 
spells  are  a  delight,  while  her  child- 
like innocence  is  enough  to  make  a 
graven  image  howl  with  laughter. 
Hobert  Kelly  is  just  forcible  and 
manly  enough  as  the  athletic  honey- 
mooner.  Mr.  Aylesworth  is  a  whole 
performance  in  himself  as  the  country 
Jiotel  clerk,  and  all  the  rest  do  their 
parts  to  a  nicety  in  making  "Over 
Sight"  one  of  the  best  bits  of  Its  kind 
that  Boston  ever  saw. 

A  large  audience  last  night  enthu- 
elastically  stamped  the  work  of  both 
author  and  actors  with  Its  approval. 

blRIGIBLE  AIRSHIP 

SEEN  AT  KEITH'S 

Steered  by  Wireless,  It  Sails  in 
Auditorium — Good  Vaude- 
ville Bill.  <  yni,  1^  • 

I  A  dirigible  airship,  guided  by  an  un- 
seen hand,  hovered  over  the  audience  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yesterday,  dipped 
perilously  close  to  the  heads  of  those  in 
the  orchestra  seats,  then  rose  again 
toward  the  balconies  and  went  its  semi- 
circular way.  Two  propellers  In  front 
took  care  of  the  forward  motion.  One 
or  the  other  stopped  when  the  invisible 
pilot  wanted  the  ship  to  go  to  the  right 
or  left.  Propellers  underneath  caused 
the  gas  filled  bag  to  go  up  or  down.  It 
was  not  a  toy  craft;  it  looked  big  enough 
to  take  up  one  person,  and  it  had  the 
shape  with  which  the  Illustrated  papers 
and  magazines  have  made  us  familiar. 

The  secret  of  the  invisible  guidance 
was  revealed  by  the  presence  on  the 
stage  of  the  inventor,  A.  J.  Roberts,  with 
a  complete  set  of  wireless  apparatus  In 
working  order.  It  was  an  interesting 
exhibition.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Roberts  would  demonstrate  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  the  machine  as  an 
Instrument  of  modern  warfare.  This 
was  perhaps  done  when  a  parachute  fell 
from  the  airship,  representing  a  bomb ; 
but  in  any  case  the  possibilities  of  the 
machine  In  war  could  be  easily  Imagined 

Such  a  graceful  exhibition  of  strength 
and  skill  as  that  given  by  the  Zarrell 
brothers  is  seldom  seen.  These  two  per- 
form feats  of  weight  lifting  with  an 
ease  which  almost  deceives  the  specta- 
tor. A  costume  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
skin  of  some  Jungle  beast  does  not  hide 
the  play  of  muscles  developed  to  per- 
fection. 

Kajiyama,  with  his  Japanese  studenrs 
direct  from  Tokio,  and  his  charming 
little  sister,  who  looks  as  if  she,  too, 
came  from  Tokio,  gives  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  handwriting.  He  begins  by 
writing  the  alphabet  backward;  but  that 
is  a  small  matter  compared  to  his  feat 
of  writing  different  .words  with  each 
hand  at  the  same  time  and  other  won- 
derful things  he  does. 

Two  young  women,  billed  as  Burn- 
ham  and  Greenwood,  give  what  is  truly 
called  an  original  musical  and  singing 
specialty.  The  two  make  lots  of  real 
fun;  but  what  caught  the  audience's 
fancy  most  yesterday  was  the  way 
Burnham— or  was  it  Greenwood?— per- 
sisted in  lifting  a  shapely  foot  in  a 
careless  and  irrelevant  way  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence  or  a  song. 

Herbert's  dogs  give  another  capital 
act.  A  pleasant  feature  is  the  evident 
affection  of  the  animals  for  their 
trainer.  The  terrier  which  loops  the 
loop  and  climbs  a  ladder,  jumping 
from  the  top  Into  a  blanket,  Is  the 
chief  performer.  There  are  some  fine 
jumping  grayhounds  also. 

Miss  Valerie  Bergere  and  her  com- 
pany appear  in  a  comedy  by  Edgar 
Allen  Woolf,  "She  Wanted  Affection." 
The  way  Mrs.  Lamont,  the  dissatis- 
fied wife,  tried  to  get  the  affection 
she  wanted,  was  to  Invite  herself  to 
the  bachelor  quarters  of  one  of  her 
husband's  friends.  Letters  get  mixed 
up.  The  husband  gets  the  note  meant 
for  the  bachelor  and  vice-versa,  so 
Mrs.  Lamont  finds  no  one  in  Dear- 
born's rooms;  but  Dick  Lamont  finds 
her.  After  a  scene.  In  which  a  variety 
of  emotions  are  appealed  to,  all  ends 
happily.  The  plot  lacks  plausibility, 
and  the  dialogue  Is  crude.  Miss  Ber- 
gere cannot  be  blamed  for  the  failure 
of  her  zealous  efforts. 


"THE  END  OF  THE  BRIDGE' 


For  the  first  time  in  any  place  out- 
side of  Boston,  "The  End  of  the 
Bridge,"  Florence  Lincoln's  Harvard 
prize  play,  which  ran  for  the  unpre- 
cedented period  of  nine  weeks  at  the 
Castle  Square,  was  given  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  In  San  Francisco  last 
evening.  Mr.  Miller  has  had  this  pro- 
duction In  preparation  for  some  time, 
having  secured  the  rights  while  "The 
End  of  the  Bridge"  was  running  at 
the  Castle  Square,  and  its  presenta- 
tion in  San  Francisco  is  preliminary 
to  its  New  York  opening,  which  will 
come  shortly. 

Miss  Henrietta  McDannel  played  the 
part  of  Peter,  in  which  she  made  such 
a  success  at  the  Castle  Square.  She 
will  rejoin  Mr.  Craig's  company  next 
month.     

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Lindsay  Morl- 
son  Stock  Company  in  "Wildfire."  in 
three  acts: 

Mrs.    Henrietta    Barrington   . 

Miss  Eleanor  Gordon 
Myrtle  Wentworth.  .  .  .  .Miss  Valarie  Valairc 

Janet  Stirling  Miss  Rose  Morison 

Hortense   Green.. Mrs.   George   A.  HKibarrl 

I  Doctor  Woodhurst  H.  G.  Carl,  ton 

J.hn    Duffy  William.  De  Wolfe 

Ralph  Woodhurst  T/>hn  Fa,lrb£n« 

Matt   Donovan  Tames  A.  Bliss 

Fred   Sanderson  Russell  Randall 

Bertie  Almsworth  Rockcliffe  Fellnwes 

Chappie  Raster  .  ii  James  Gordon 

Bud  .  lAlCi/ DeSny,  ?■  V"' 

Peter  Johnson  .  .W.  .  "!  Paul  Linton 

John   Garrison..'.  Wilson  Melrose 


Aug 

29. 

The  Squaw  Man. 

Sept 

.  5. 

The  Circus  Girl. 

12; 

Zira. 

19. 

The  Bells  of  Haslemere. 

26. 

When  Knights  Were  Bold. 

Oct. 

3. 

The  Crown  Prince. 

10. 

Girls. 

17. 

The  Talk  of  New  York  (2  weeks). 

31. 

The  Servant  in  the  House. 

Nov 

Richard  III. 

14! 

Going  Some. 

21. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  (2  weeks). 

Dec. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Jan. 

12! 

io. 

The  Lo  1    Route.  .^c 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. IK*****' 

Hamlet.  r 

7,7 

•  nit  at 


Feb.     (i.  The  Road  to  Yesterday. 

13. -  Faust  (2  weeks). 

27.  Arms  and   the  Man. 

Mar.     i).  The  End  of  the  Bridge  (9  weeks). 

Ma»v     8.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

IS.  The  White  Sister. 

22.  The  Rivals. 

29.  A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

June    5.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (2  weeks  1. 

19.  The   Lottery  Man. 

26.  The  Genius.  • 

July     3.  The  Barrier. 

10.  Mary  Jane's  Pa. 

17.  My  Friend  from  India. 

24.  On  the  Quiet. - 

31.  A  Bachelor's  Honeymoon. 

'If/  ~  /Z- 
BOSTON,  AUGUST  13, 
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CHARLES  RICHMAN 
SEEN  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Successful  Appearance  in  Vaude- 
ville— Other  Enjoyable 
Features. 

A  large  audience  was  present  last 
evening  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  and  en- 
joyed a  well  balanced  program  notable 
for  the  variety  of  its  attractions. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
first  appearance  in  vaudeville  of  Charles 
Richman,  who  will  be  remembered  In 
"Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,"  and  as  taking 
the  leading  part  with  Annie  Russell  in 
"A  Royal  Family."  Last  evening  Mr. 
Richman  appeared  both  as  playwright 
and  actor,  and  In  both  respects  he  was 
equally  successful.  The  medium  chosen 
for  the  display  of  his  talent  was  a  far- 
cical sketch,  "The  Fire  Escape,"  which 
contained  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
provoke  unbounded  merriment  and  at 
the  same  time  afforded  the  performers 
excellent  opportunities  to  show  their 
abilities. 

Tom,  a  sentimental  youth,  has  hired 
a  room  blessed  with  a  fire  escape, 
which  the  other  guests  in  the  hotel 
are  entitled  to  use  in  case  of  danger. 
Grace,  his  fiancee,  is  also  an  inmate  of 
the  house.  Desiring  to  make  himself 
more  presentable  before  calling  upon 
her,  he  sends  his  coat  and  only  pair 
of  trousers  to  the  tailor.  Meanwhile 
fire  breaks  out.  Grace,  knowing  him 
to  be  nearby,  rushes  to  his  room  for 
protection.  The  predicament  that  en- 
sues and  their  subsequent  flight  down 
the  fire  escape  is  the  occasion  for  the 
wildest  hilarity.  Mr.  Richman  is  for- 
tunate in  having  the  personality  of 
the  actor  wJ4.h  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  a  vaudeville  entertainer. 
He  played'  with  spirit  and  was  well 
supported  by  Antoinette  Walker  as 
the  timorous  Grace  and  Charles  Silber, 
■who  Impersonated  the  bellboy  excel- 
lently. 

The  other  feature  of  the  evening,  Gus 
Edwards's  school  boys  and  girls  in 
"Graduation  Day,"  was  given  with  in- 
dividual excellence  by  all  the  partici- 
pants, while  the  jollity  naturally  per- 
itainlng  to  such  a  festive  occasion  per- 
vaded the  schoolroom. 

Among  the  other  members  of  special 
I  merit  was  Harry  Tsuda.  who  demon- 
strated a  perfect  control  of  body  in 
J  marvellous  feats  of  balancing.  Will 
Rogers,  the  Oklahoma  cowboy,  delighted 
by  his  expert  lariat  twirling  and  quaint 
wit.  while  Carl  McCullough  gave  clever 
Imitations  of  Ralph  Hertz,  Harry 
Lauder  and  others.  The  French  mu- 
sical comedians,  Williams  and  Warner, 
played  familiar  melodies  In  a  new  and 
startling  fashion,  and  Major  and  Roy 
juggled  with  bewildering  dexterity. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE-The  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  presents 
"Clarice,"  by  William  GHlette,  with  this 
cast : 


lam  Glll< 

11 


Dr.  Carrlngton  ij  Wilson  Melrose 

H.  Forsythe  Denbeig-h,  M.  D  

„.  Rockcliffe  Fel'lowes 
M,r-,  7,  , James  A.  Bliss 
rink  Hcmls  Tom  WhvU. 

f5f..5°?i William  DeWolfe 

Judith  <  lancy  Miss  Rose  Morison 

M,"',  »P  Mr"-  Ge°rM  A.  Hlbbard 
Clarice  Marla/id  Mr»9  Eleanor  Gordon 


WALDRQN'S  CASINO 

At  Waldron's  Casino  the  opening  at- 
traction is  "The  Majesties,"  which  ap- 
peared yesterday.  The  company  gave 
a  two-act  musical  comedy  burlesque. 
"Rogue  de  la  Mode,"  which  has  a  good 
plot,  funny  situations,  bright  dialogue 
and  pretty  music.  It  is  handsomely 
staged  and  costumed  and  the  girls 
are  pretty.  The  leading  comedy  parts 
are  cared  for  by  Frederick  Ireland. 
George  Stevenson,  Joe  Emerson,  P.  W. 
Miles,  James  Nugent,  Geofge  C.  Hardon, 
Ben  Steve,  Nat  MacNally  and  George 
Mitchell.  The  leading  girl  parts  are 
played  by  Misses  Neil  Capron,  May 
Walsh,  Edna  Roberts,  Cecilia  Weston, 
Marie  Hebron  and  Margie  Catlin. 

A""1*'^-  (  *X  sat..  .... 


AND  OPERA 
HOUSE  OPENS 


Great  Audience  Greets  Return 
of  Old-Fashioned  Melo- 
drama to  City. 


ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC  GIVEN 


Military  Play  Stirs  Great  Enthu- 
siasm, Thrills  and 
Delights. 


GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE— Military 
melodrama,    "Across    the    Pacific,"  in, 
four  acts,  by  Charles  E.  Blaney. 
I  jle'Lanier ™*™y  Clay  Blaney 

I  ivia_ase:  •  -  •  •  •  ••••••  Miss  Kitty  Wolfe 

-f  C^A    12,      /  y  r  / 

"excit  Mr" 


i 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —First  perform-: 
ance  in  Boston  of  "Excuse  Me,"  a  farpe 
in  three  acts,  by  Rupert  Hughes.  Pro- 
duced by  Henry  W.  Savage.   The  cast: 

Harry  Mallory   Joseph  Yanner 

.Timmie  Wellington  .  .  /\  Phil  Staats 

Ire.  Lathrop    .pcott  cooper 

Rev.  VS  alter  Temple.  LJ  Charles  Abbe 

Roger  Ashton  •  Harry  Carter 

Harold  Wedgewood  Harrv  Kendall 

Tht  porter  rj,  Day 

T,h?  Conductor  Lou  Hendricks 

Mr.  Bauman  Phillip  White 

The  gambler  Alonzo  Price 

First  highwayman  Sherman  Tate 

Second  highwayman  Richard  Turpin 

Kev.  Charles  Selhy  of  Ogc'.rn.  Harry  Kerne]  1 

Mal'jorie  Newton  '.Geraidine  O'Brien 

Ka'hleen  Llewellyn  Mariorie  Skirvin 

Mis.  Walter  Temple  Lvdia  Dickson 

Anne  Gattle  LalKv.  Brownel; 

Mrs  Jimmie  Wellington  .  ..Jacqueline  Blaney 

Mrs    Whiteomb  Aline  Fredericks 

Snoozelums  By  himself 

Mr.  Hughes's  farce  is  an  amusing 
trifle.  It  is  described  as  "A  Pullman 
Carnival,"  and  the  three  acts  take  place 
in  the  San  Francisco  sleeper  of  an  over- 
land limited  starting  from  Chicago. 
Scenically  the  piece  is  an  admirable,  re- 
production of  the  cars  used  by  the  Pull- 
man company,  and  nothing  is  left  un- 
done to  create  the  illusion,  which  is 
vividly  realized. 

Although  Mr,  Hughes  is  not  the  first 
ir.genious  playwright  who  has  invad- 
ed the  "tumultuous  privacy"  of  a 
sleeping  car,  for  all  theatregoers  will 
remember  "The  Tourists."  he  has 
dealt  wisely  with  so  precarious  a  sub- 
ject in  restraining  himself  from  any 
indelicacies.  The  fun  is  genuine,  clean, 
legitimate.  But  so  fast  a  pace  is  set 
for  the  humor  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  those  more  sceptical  among 
the  audience  are  doubtful  for  the 
fate  of  the  two  following,  and  to  some 
extent  this  doubt  is  justified. 

The  first  act  is  wholly  delightful.  It 
abounds    in    irresistibly   amusing  inei- 


hit  at  thei 
dents,  the  lines  are  replete  with  "spark- 
ling sallies  of  wit,  it  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  physical  behavior  of  those 
on  the  stage.  And  as  a  true  farce,  >t  is 
extravagant  in  situation,  in  dialogue,  in 
its  violations  of  the  laws  of  probability, 
and  in  its  caricatures  of  human  weak- 
nesses and  foibles.  The  passengers  for 
the  sleeper  arrive,  and  are  in  turn  con- 
fronted by  the  porter  to  whom  falls 
the  best  part  in  the  play.  With  know- 
ing glances  and  quaint  wit  he  estimates 
their  several  characters. 

There  is  the  Englishman,  who  mo- 
nopolizes his  attention,  is  at  once 
clamorous  for  the  luxury  of  a  tu»j 
insistent  in  demands  for  the  London 
Times,  vehement  in  denunciation  of 
everything  connected  with  the  train. 
There  is  the  fat,  bibulous  man,  who, 
bound  for  Reno- and  a  divorce, •  pours 
forth  his  domestic  Woes  to  each  of 
the  travellers  in  turn. 

There  is  the  crusty  old  bachelor  who 
is  unexpectedly  to  meet  his  playmate 
and  sweetheart  of  many  years  ago  in 
the  person  of  Anne  Gattle,  apparently 
condemned  to  perpetual  maidenhood  as 
a  missionary.  There  is,  too,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Temple,  with  his  simpering  wife. 
They  are  taking  their  first  holiday  after 
30  years,  and  the  minister  determined 
to  enjoy  life  to  its  fullest  extent  dis- 
guises his  profession  by  a  red  neck- 
tie. 

Then  there  is  the  eloping  couple,  a 
young  army  officer  and  his  pretty 
bride,  around  whom  the  plot  centres. 
An  accident  to  their  taxicab  prevented 
their  wedding  ceremony,  and  they  reach 
the  train,  breathless  but  unwed,  just 
as  it  is  leaving  the  station. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  a  steady 
decrescendo  of  interest  and  action.  The 
ending  is  weak,  and  it  should  be  strong. 
The  third  act.  which  threatens  to  prove 
yet  thinner  in  matter  of  action,  is  re- 
lieved by  the  holding  up  of  the  train 
and  the  courage  of  the  eloping  officer, 
who  in  turn  defies  the.  highwaymen. 

Mr,  Day  as  the  porter  was  capital. 
He  played  the  part  cleverly  and  was 
realistic  even  to  the  professional  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  up  the  berths. 

Miss  O'Brien  was  excellent  as  the 
eloping  bride.  She  scolded,  quarrelled, 
pouted  and  made  love  with  engaging 
frankness  and  adorable  naivete. 

Mr.  Kendall  gave  an  exceptionally 
amusing  impersonation  of  the  English, 
man,  while  Mr.  Staats  as  the  fat  man 
and  Mr.  Hendricks  as  the  conductor 
did  very  creditable  work.  The  others 
of  the  supporting  company  were  fair. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience,  which 
filled  the  theatre  and  gave  evidence  of 
much  enthusiasm. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Lindsav  Mo- 
rison Stock  Company  in  "Old  Jed 
Prouty." 

Old  Jed  ftoaty...^^  Wilson  Melrose 

Z&  'mui: ■»+■■*■ Russell  Iiandall 

i^n^V"  ^fiA^f 

Aaron  He^inin.wav::::;:;;;;.:.^^^ 

Stanley  Woo's'r'eV William  De  Wolfe 

V     nt"T,„"  vT   1  James  Gordon 

r>   k  S    hhl  PauI  ""ton 

FannV  Todd ™- ' ' '  -TvDeIln-v 
Trihnl.,H,,    p  "V  •' M,ss  Va'arle  Valaire 
M  ■  % 'ubbs         y ;;  —  Mitel  Rose  Morison 

SuS?*™ lliss  Lillian  Stuart 

Martha  U^-^iilS^^^ 


BOSTON  THEATRE- 
|Taxi,"  9  play  in  three 
cMars.  Tiiecast: 

Marietta  '  

Clara  Steivart        !  " 

Waiter  Watson  

John  Stewart  

Bertie  Stewart. . . . 

Mary  Peters  

Percy  Peters. 

Frederick  Smith  

Miguon  


"The  Girl  in  the 
acts  by  Antony 


. Jeauette  Bageanl 
.  ■  ■  Helena  Salinger 
.Frank  Karringtou 

 Harry  Ilanlon 

 Bobby  Barrv 

 Jean  Salisbury 

 Jack  Norvall 

 Joseph  Clark 

 Julie  Riug 


Even  without  the  headline  per- 
formance of  Rose  Pitonof  the  bill  at 
Keith's  this  week  would  be  an  un- 
commonly good  one.  Jewell's  manni- 
kins  gave  a  remarkable  performance, 
shewing  a  fully  equipped  stage  on  the 
main  stage,  with  miniature  orchestra, 
boxes  and  spectators.  The  spectators 
applauded,  the  orchestra  played,  and 
the  mannikin  actors  and  actresses 
gave  nearly  everything  in  the  dra- 
matic line  except  a  problem  play.  It 
was  often  hard  to  realize  that  these 
little  figures,  in  spite  of  the  stiffness 
of  their  motions,  were  not  living 
beings,  so  lively  and  natural  was  their 
performance.  Mme.  Jewell,  who  came 
bsfore  the  curtain,  was  a  most  attrac 
tive  vision. 

Alexander  and  Scott,  lately  of  the 
musical  sketch  called  "In  Virginia," 
which  delighted  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
while  it  puzzled  the  brain  of  the  spec- 
tator. Male  sopranos  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  a  man  with  a  rich  contralto 
voice  is  a  rarity,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  it  seemed  impossible  that 
the  beautiful  southern  singer  in  the  lus- 
cious gowns  could  be  a  man.  The 
sketch  was  graceful  and  dignified,  and, 


Although  there  was  a  'ill  ol  comedy  at 
the  close  no  nor.-.-  pi  >v  was  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  distinction  of  the  en- 

Wlllard  Stmm,  nn<l  Marguerite  Lucler, 
In  a  sketch  called  -The  New  Paper 
Hanger  "  kept  the  audience  In  roars  of 
laughter  Mr  Wlllard  has  the  trm 
cnnlc  gift  and  the  farcical  exaggera- 
tion of  his  action  never  palled.  His 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  Lis  audl- 
,  n,  ,  hta  remarkable  facial  mobility,  nls 
flnging  and  byplay,  were  delightful,  in 
the  dnnoe  he  was  grotesque  and  inex- 
pressibly funny,  but  Isadora  Duncan 
her/elf  might  well  have  envied  hl«  grare 
and  lightness— as  she  hnd  evidently  ln- 
splrtd  tl.em.  The  Itossow  midgets  gave 
an  acrobatic  display,  and  had  a  boxing 
match  that  kept  the  throe  big  atendants 
busy.  The  agility  and  quickness  of 
i  .  lltle  people  recalled  that  of  the 
mannlklns. 

la  for  Rose  Pitonof,   fresh  from  ner 
famous  swim  from  Twenty-sixth  street 
pier.  New  York,  to  Coney  Island,  a  week 
ago  Sunday,  she  received  a  warm  greet- 
ing from  her  fellow-townsmen,  and  gave 
a  refreshing  exhibition  of  aquatic  feats. 
I  She  showed   the   various  strokes  used 
i  In  her  contests,  and  Introduced  one  or 
two  new   featuivs  that  have  not  been 
I  seen  here  In  swimming  feats.  "The  Pit- 
onof kick,"  In  which  Miss  Pitonof.  with 
■  arms  folded  and  feet  crossed,  made  the 
speed  of  an  ordinary  swimmer,  and  the 
dive  feet  first.  In  which  the  swimmer 
came  up  also  feet  first,  were  perhaps 
the   hits  of   the  exhibition.    Miss  Pit- 
onof showed  a  girlish  nervousness  of 
'  manner,  but  this  in  nowise  interfered 
with  the  grace  and  skill  of  her  action. 
The  Ploetz-Larella  sisters  In  a  gymnas- 
tic act.  Jack  Cotter  and  Ada  Boulden  in 
a   musical   sketch,    Keller  Mack  and 
Frank  Orth  in  "The  Wrong  Hero."  and 
an  unusually  good  set  of  motion  pic- 
tures completed  the  program. 

Miss  Aisle  Ackroyd,  the  young  East 
Boston  girl  who  last  Sunday  swam  to 
Boston  light,  was  yesterday  afternoon 
Introduced  to  the  audience  at  B.  l-\ 
Keith's  Theatre  by  Rose  Pitonof  as' 
her  latest  and  most  successful  rival. 
Miss  Ackroyd  got  a  warm  reception 
with  the  little  Dorchester  swimmer. 
It  was  then  arranged  by  the  manage- 
ment to  have  Miss  Ackroyd  appear 
during  the  rest  of  the  week;  but  last 
evening,  through  a  misunderstanding. 
She  did  no!  arrive  In  time  to  go  on. 
She  will,  however,  appear  this  after- 
noon and  at  every  succeeding  per- 
formance during  the  week.  \ 

HOWARD  ATHENAEUM 

Opening  day  at  the  Howard  was  a 
decided   success   and   the   house  held 
a  merry  throng  of  patrons  both  after- 
noon and  evening.    The  show  started  at 
1  and  from  that  time  until  11  last  night 
f>ere  was  plenty  of  fun.    Billy  Watson 
and  his  "Beef  Trust"  Girls  with  W  atson 
an  Philip  Krousemeyer  and  Billy  Spen- 1 
cer  as  Grogan  made  things  lively.  Each 
of  the  girls  weighs  close  to  200  pounds, 
and  all  sing  well.    Mr.  Watson  intro- 
duced what  he  called  a  "Pony  Ballet 
and  it  was  Interesting  to  see  the  big 
girls    skip    around    like    fairies.  Miss 
Alice   Gilbert.    Miss   Margaret  Newell, 
Miss  Ida  Walling.  Marion  and  Thomp- 
son. Charley  Johnson  and  an  excellent 
men's  quartet  helped  to  make  the  show 
a  success  The  continuous  bill  Is  capital 
White   Hawk   and   Red   Thunder,  real 
Indians.  Jennings  and  Renfrew.  Brown 
and  Taylor.  Ben  Pierce,  of  Dorchester, 
the  Komedle  Three,  Miss  Dora  Ronca. 
violinist.    Darmody.    Juggler,    and  new 
moving  pictures  make  up  the  program 

WALD RON'S  CASINO 

"Charlie-   Waldron  presents   the  Big 

clever  comedians  and  pretty  girls  The 

are  supported   b>    rxiuie  u 

Uackett.  Frank  Henry.   M  ■>£ 

^nton  ^sTeafr^i^m 

fc,VV«ffi  #-S  and 
excellent  vaudeville-  

as  the  World  wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
I    The  Herald  received  yesterday  a  let- 
ter, or  rather  a  package  of  notes,  from 
Its  valued   contributor,    Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.   It  is  evident  that  although  he 
has  been  taking  a  vacation  tor  a  few 
weeks,  his  relaxation  has  been  only  an 
agreeable  form  of  sociological  research. 
Visiting   the   cottagers   in   Ocutit  and 
Ucutit— at   home    in   cottages   with  H 
bathrooms  and  with  telephones  on  lawn 
and  tennis  court,  garrulous  on  verandas 
of  yacht  clubs  and  giving  an  enlight- 
ened patronage  to  rum  swizzle,  in  his 
lightest  moments  he  has  been  collect- 
.  ing  material  for  his  colossal  work.    «  e 
do  not  know  where  Mr.  Johnson  Is  now 
'  investigating,  hut  the  envelope  contain- 
in,-    his    memoranda    is    post  mark»d 
I  Icutit. 

M^a*..^ 


"I  have  for  some  years  been  interested 
In  the  vocabulary  of  'society  editors." 
I  have  become  accustomed  to  those  hid- 
eous arrangements  of  words,  'smart  set,' 
•swagger  set,"  'our  best  people.'  'well- 
groomed,'  "exclusive  clubs.'  as  I  am  no 
longer  surprised  when  I  read  in  a  news 
column  that  a  marriage  is  'the  culmina- 
tion of  a  romance,'  that  'willing  hands 
lifted  the  body,'  that  a  lawyer  or  a  base- 
ball club  'won  out.'  or  that  some  dis- 
tinguished pugilist  has  'uttered  a  defl.' 

"The  society  editor  now  uses  the 
phrase  "in  residence.'  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Belcherton  Griggs  are  in  residence  at 
their  cottage.  Skytower  at  Clamport-by- 
the-Bay.'  The  editor  presumably  wishes 
to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs  are  liv- 
ing in  their  cottage  at  the  favorite  sum- 
mer resort. 

"But  'in  residence'  is  an  ecclesiastical 
phrase  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
Incumbents  in  their  benlftees.  as  canons 
In  their  cathedrals:  or  the  phrase  Is  used 
with  reference  to  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, electoral  rights. 
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_Tfnuleon."'ahd  should 
used  as  a  vague  term  for  a  large 
n  or  for  a  definite  amount,  as  "one 
in  free  speech  means  one  dol- 
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"In  Ucutit  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  ;. 
visitor  say  that  Mrs.  Montjollicor 
'must  be  in  residence,'  because  an 
American  flag  was  flapping  from  a 
pole  on  her  land.  'Our  best  people' 
thus  announce  that  they  are  at  home. 
When  there  is  not  land  enough  for  a 
heaven-defying  pole,  the  flag  is  dis- 
played from  an  upper  window,  and  I 
am  informed  by  a  person  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  trustworthy  and  well  versed 
in  the  usages  of  society,  that  when 
the  cottage  Is  owned  by  the  wife  and 
she  is  absent,  the  flag  is  not  flown,  al- 
though the  husband  may  at  the  time 
be  sleeping  and  eating  in  the  house. 
I  am  also  iniormed  that  the  display  of 
a  flag  is  without  reference  to  a  first 
or  second  mortgage.  In  case  of  a, 
mortgage,  why  should  not  the  flag  be  | 
at  half-mast? 

"Would  not  a  placard  in  a  window, 
bearing  the  legend  'Ice'  or  'Express,' 
or  the  initials  of  the  expected  meat 
man  with  his  cart,  be  more,  to  the 
purpose? 

"Villagers  are  influenced  in  many 
ways  by  the  summer  dwellers.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  to  find  Capt.  Nicker  - 
son,  the  intrepid  clam  digger  at  Ucutit, 
flying  a  flag,  for  he  is  'in  residence'  ex- 
empt when  he  attends  the  Barnstable 
fair.  or.  greatly  daring,  journeys  later 
i  to  Brockton.  Capt.  Eldridge,  skipper 
for  many  years  of  a  coasting  vessel — he 
I  once  sailed  even  as  far  as  Surinam,  and 
what  he  saw  there  is  .-till  the  subject  of 
wonder  at  the  store — also  flies  a  flag, 
for  he,  too.  is  'in  residence.'  . 

"How   manners  and  customs  repeat 
themselves  while  the  solar  system  nears 
the  constellation  Hercules!   The  Spanish 
epigrammatist.    M.    Valerius  Martialis. 
wrote  of  Roman  girls  who  wore  cool 
snakes  about  their  necks.    'Gelidum  colio 
nectit  Flacilla  draconem.'    Some  editions 
prefer  the  reading  'Glaucilla'  or  'Gra- 
cilla.'    It  matters  not  what  the  young  1 
woman's  name  was;  the  necklace  was  in  I 
fashion  'When   Domitian  reigned.  And 
Seneca  and  Pliny  testify  that  the  girls 
of  Rome  wore  living  snakes  around  their) 
necks  and  on  their  breasts  and  found 
the  ornament  pleasantly  cold. 

"I  find  no  evidence,  however,  that 
snakes  worn  in  the  crown  of  a  hat,  plug, 
Derby  slouch  or  straw,  will  remedy 
baldness.  Snakes  were  used  in  many 
lands  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  not  to 
promote  the  growth  of  hair.  The  man 
In  Winsted  should  take  a  mole,  hum  it 
Whole  in  the  skin  then  mingle  the  dust 
willi  something  to  form  an  ointment  and 
rub  his  pate  vigorously;  or  bess  that 
have  died  in  the  combs  dried  to  powder 
and  nvxed  with  the  honey  in  which 
they  died  are  recommended  by  the  more, 
conservative  as  a  hair  tonic." 

It  is  said  of  a  New  Englander  charged 
with  forging  and  uttering  checks  that 
domestic  and  financial  troubles  drove 
him  to  drink.  "No  one  gave  him  a 
cheering  word."  And  yet  how  did  the 
old  song  go  with  its  homely  advice  to 
wives,  the  song  sung  emotionally  by  Mr. 
Alexander  P.  Browne  with  the  aid  of 
a  friendly  and  lusty  <  horns  at  meetings 
of  the  Papyrus  Club  when  it  was  In  its 
best  estate? 

Remember  the  barkeeper  never  forgets 
To  greet  the  old  man  with  a  smile. 


English  monarch  designed  and 
'led  a  yacht  long  before  the  German 
Ehvperor  donned  a  yachting  cap.  and 
preached  a  sermon  on  Sunday  to  the 
crew.  It  was  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
that  yachts  were  first  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trials  of  speed.  The  .Merry  Mon- 
arch built  14,  ranging  from  25  to  166  tons, 
and  the  smallest,  the  Jamais,  was  de- 
signed by  Mm.  A  London  antiquarian 
finds  the  first  report  of  a  sailing  mated 

In  Evelyn's  "Diary"  (1661):  "I  saled, 
with  his  Majesty  In  one  of  his  S»«»«H 
vessels  not  known  among  us  until  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  pr.-sen  ted 
„,„,  eurious  piece  to  the  KIM.  being 
very  excellent  sailing  vessels  It  was  on 
a  wager  between  his  Other  plea, 
and  i-nothcr  of  the  Duke  ol  York IS  lor 
H  The  rue.,  v,  as  to  Greenwich  and 
,;ravesend  and  hack.  The  Mug  lost  go- 
ing the  Wind  being  contrary,  but  he 
saved  the  stakes  In  returning  There 
were  divers  noble  persons  and  lords  on 
board,  his  Majesty  sometimes  steering 
himself." 


AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
A  New  York  policeman  testified  in 
court  that  a  young  broker  driving  a 
devil-wagon    was    "ory-eyed."  The 
term,  descriptive  of  a  certain  stage  of 
Intoxication,    is   familiar,   but    is  the 
spelling   adopted    by   the   New  York 
World  correct?    The  dictionaries,  even 
the  latest  slang  lexicons,  are  here  of 
no  assistance;    in   fact,  they   do  not 
recognize    the   word.     Nor   does  the' 
"Concise  Dictionary"  Include  "zymoes 
or  "zymos"— the  latter  form  is  pref- 
erable.   "Zymos."  as  every  schoolboy 
knows.  is  defined  as  luxuriant  whis- 
kerage  of  the  patriarchal  order.     'Z>  - 
mosls"  follows  "zygosis"  In  this  new 
dictionary,  but  of  what  worth  or  In- 
terest  are   they   in   comparison  with 
••zvmos"?    What  is  tne  origin  of  the 


Probably  the  first  yachting  club  was 
I  -The   Water    Club   of    the    Harbor  of 
Cork,"  now  known  as  the  Royal  Cork 
;  Yacht  Club     It  dates  from  l.J'»  and  .n 
I  Us   earnest"  years  enforced  sumptuary 
laws    Thus  It  was  prescribed  that  No 
Admiral  do  bring  more  than 
or  meat  for  the  entertainment^  of  the 
Club    or  presume  to  bring  more  than 
two  'dozen  of  wine  to  his  treaty  _  *0 
member   of   the   club  was  allowed  to 
wear  a  long-tail  wig.  large  sleeves,  or 
ruffles"    One  of   these   ancient  rules 
might  well  be  enforced  in  clubs  toda,. 
•'•That    such   members  of  the 
other*  as  shall  talk  of  Bailing ^after  din- 
ner  be  fined  a  bumper."   The  >a<-h,,nf 
bore    once    facile   princeps-or  vasel- 
ine prin  cex"  as  an  office  boy  remarked 
the  other  day  in  a  line  burst  to  a  CU8- 
(,Lr_:s  now  a  comparatively  insign.h- 
canl    figure.     Scientific    Invention  an.l 
scientific  applications  have  enlarged  the  1 
domain  of  (he  bores.    The  golfing  om 
not  long  ago  dreaded  as    he  teredo  or 
shipworm,  gave  way  to  the  own**  for 
the  first  time  of  an  automobile  The 
passionate  pianola  player  P»«*M» 
hard,  and  now  the  amateur  or  theo.e,,- 
cal  aviator  or  alr-mr.n  bids  fair  to  b6 
without  a  rival.    Yet  if  it  were  not  for 
enthusiastic   bores    there    might  be  no 
discoveries.     no     progress.  Columbus 
must  (have  been  a  formidable  bore  at 
the  court  of  Spain. 

A  word  more  about  yachts.  The  first 
private  yacht  owner  in  England  was  a 
woman.  Elizabeth  Chudlelgh.  better 
known'  a*  the  Amazing  Duehess  of 
Kingston.  On  her  yacht  she  sailed  to 
I.alv  and  up  the  Tiber  to  visit  Pope 
Clement  XIV..  who  entertained  her 
magnificently. 


AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
A  correspondent  writes:  "Reading  to- 
day 'the  Wrong  Box.'  by  Stevenson  and 
Osbourne.  I  came  across  the  word  'ad- 
minicle.' Pray,  what. does  it  mean?  I 
do  not  find  It  In  the  'Students'  Edition 
of  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language'  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany), the  only  dictionary  at  hand  In 
the  village." 

You  would  find  the  word  in  the  ad- 
mirable "Concise  Dictionary  of  Current 
English,"  adapted  from  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary and  recently  published.  "Ad- 
minicle" means  an  auxiliary,  and  In 
legal  usage  corroboratory  evidence.  The 
word  is  not  often  heard  in  this  country 
and  might  well  perplex  any  reader  of 
"standard  fiction"  or  "best  sellers." 
How  did  it'  happen  to  appear  in  this 
novel,  which  is  a  wildly  extravagant 
farce?  It  might  \>e  said  that  Stevenson, 
I  like  Baudelaire  and  Gautler,  was  a  lover 
of  dictionaries;  that  he  read  them 
thoughtfully  and  noted  words  for  future 
i  use.  Or  as  he  turned  over  the  pages 
I  devoted  to  "A"  the  word  "Adminicle" 
I  struck  his  eye,  pleased  him  by  Its  lack 
'of  suggestion,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
I  "I'll  work  it  Into  the  story  tomorrow." 


There  is  ho  more  entertaining  reading 
than  that  afforded  by  this  "Concise 
Dictionary."  The  editors  say  in  their 
preface:  "The  test  of  currency  has  'ed 
us  to  diverge  In  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  practice  usual  in  dictionaries 
of  this  size;  If  we  give  fewer  scientific 
and  technical  terms,  we  admit  colloquial, 
facetious,  slang  and  vulgar  expressions! 
with  freedom,  merely  attaching  a  cau- 
tionary label;  when  a  well  establisne.l 
usage  of  this  kind  is  omitted,  it  Is  not 
because  we  consider  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  lexicography  to  record  it,  but 
because,  not  being  recorded  in  the  d*e- 
tlonarles  from  which  our  word-list  Is 
necessarily  compiled,  it  has  escaped  our 
notice." 

Is  the  definition  of  "dago'  given  in 
this      dictionary      strictly      accuni  te 
"American     Spaniard,     Portuguese  o 
Ital  an."    Is  not  the  average  American 
in  the  habit  of  classifying  insolently  a 
D  i~os  all  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Ital 
ians  whether  the  Spaniard  be  in  Madrid 
or  New  York,  the  Portuguese  in  Lisb  ir 
or  Provincetown  the  Italian  in  Tuscans 
Piedmont    Calabria  or  selling   fruit  |r 
Boston?  'A  Bostonian  who  Is  Irrltan! 
whenever  he  hears  a  foreign  langu* 
once  said  that  to  him  all  foreigner 
could  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Eng 
lishmen  and  Dagos.   To  some  American 
the  Englishmen  are  the  more  foreign. 
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As  Dumas  the  Elder,  lying  flat  on  his 
back  and  on  the  deck  of  his  yacht  in 
the  Mediterranean,  would  weave  the 
olot  of  a  romance  or  drama,  so  the  Em- 
peror William,  returning  from  a  cruise 
„  Norwegian  waters,  brings  home  he 
score  or  fragments  of  an  opera,  lor  the 
Emperor  is  not  only  a  statesman,  theo- 
iogian.  warrior,  sociologist  architect, 
critic  of  all  things  know-able,  and  also 
other  things  but  he  composes  music. 
The  libretto  lJ  about  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  and  the  score  will  contain  Po- 
U.U  folksongs  and  dances.  The  Poles 
mav  find  this  opera  the  crowning  wrong  | 
aealnst  their  afTlktel  land,  but  the 
opera  will  be  performed  in  Berlin,^ 
the  Emperor  says  the  word,  and  the 
rvitics  who  kno.v  their  business  will 
nnd  the  music  strong,  beautiful  and 
"characteristic."  If  it  should  be  the 
Hutv  of  Dr.  Muck  to  conduct  the  re- 
hearsals before  his  return  to  Boston, 
his  face  will  be  a  pleasing  study. 

The  Countess  d'Agoult. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  writer  of  the  paragraph,  "Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  is  Part  French,"  pub- 
lished Aug.  22  in  your  entertaining  col- 
'  unfn  "In  the  Public  Eye."  spoke  of  the 
"Countess  d'Agoult,  known  in  literature 
as  Daniel  Stern,  and  later  the  wife  of 
Liszt." 

Liszt  was  never  married,  although  he 
had  two  narrow  escapes,  one  from  the 
Countess  d'Agoult,  the  other  from  the 
Countess  Caroline  von  Sayn-Wlttgen- 
stein. 

The  writer  mentions  *  two  daughters 
born  to  Liszt  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult; 
Klandlne,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ollivier, 
and  Cosima.  who  now  rules  at  Bay-  i 
reuth.  There  was  also  a  son.  who  died 
in  infancy.  ■  ' 

\  few  days  ago  the  New  A  ork  Sun  re-  | 
ferred  editorially  to  Theophile  Gautler 
as  a  good  husband  and  devoted  father; 
But  Gautier  was  never  married.  When  . 
asked  whv  he  did  not  wed  either  mother  | 
of  two  sets  of  his  children,  for  whom  he 
worked  indefatigably.  he  answered  In  all 
seriousness  that  to  marry  either  mother 
would  be  grossly  Immoral  and  cruelly 
unjust  toward  the  other.         W.  B.  H. 

Boston,  Aug  23. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  enjoying  a  bit  o 
tolitude  at  Grasmere,  was  disturbed  b 
the  apparition  of  a  Malay,  and  long  af 
terward  was  haunted  in  opium  dream 
by  the  thought  of  the  visitor.  But  thi 
Malay  did  not  carry  things  for  sale,  no 
even  the  traditional  creese  with  its  wav 
blade.  There  is  no  spot  so  lonely  o 
the  New  England  coast  that  is  not  ir 
vaded  bv  Armenians  in  the  course  ( 
the  summer.  The  senses  of  Tuorea 
vere  so  acute  that,  passing  a  dwelling- 
house  at  night,  he  could  smell  the  slee; 
ing  inmates  and  to  him  the  dwelHnj 
outwardly  clean  and  attractive  »n 
white  paint  and  green  blinds.  Was  i 
a  slaughter  house.  Possibly  the  A 
menian  noses  out  the  cottager.  Ho- 
over this  may  be,  he  is  more  terrib 
than  De  Quincey's  Malay. 

The  books  tell  us  that  the  products 
Armenia  are  wheat,  barley,  cotto 
hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  manna,  honey,  wa 
gold,  aaltpetre,  sulphur,  bitumen,  silv* 
lead,  Iron,  jasper,  marble;  but  the  i 
vading  Armenians  bring  valises  of  tal. 
linen,  embroidered  shirt  waists,  In 
lace  collars,  kimonas.  etc.  They  a 
pertinacious,  never  discouraged.  T 
1  mistress  of  the  house  may  scream  h 
displeasure.  The  Armenian  does  not  I 
tempt  to  persuade  in  words.  He  ope 
his  valise  and  displays  his  goods  on  t 
veranda.  His  insidious  appeal  is  to  t 
eye,  not  to  the  understanding.  The  m 
tress  hesitates— and  is  lost. 

There  are  Armenians  who  return  e; 
summer  to  the  Cape  and  are  known 
the  natives,  crows  and  blue  jays  fr 
Sandwich  to  Provincetown.  They 
accepted  bv  the  cottagers  as  any  p 
nomenon  of  nature,  as  thunder  stori 
tent  caterpillars,  a  blight  on  bay  lea 
or  beach  plum  bushes.  It  is  the  m 
comer  that  is  feared.  He  is  a  mclanc:: 
man.  as  though  he  longed  for  the  str< 
Tiflis,   Urumiyah   or  Erzerum 


Of    l-  mis,     uiiiiinj«"  —  

brings  with  him  a  certificate  of  Ml 
acter,  written  by  a  clergyman  In  TK 
River  Junction.   Some  of  us  have  KB< 
this    railway    station     from  boyln 
Cakes  are  kept  there  under  glass  co\ 
and  pies  under  wire  fly  screens, 
c  ustard  pie  was  famous  in  the  sevent 
Trains  were  almost  always  an  hour 
at  this  junction.    Is  there  an  Armei 
training  school   nearby?  According 
the  clergvman-and  his  name  is  Legi' 
onlv  good  Armenians  descend  upon 
coast;  but  what  a  relief  if  would 11* 
read  a  letter  of  recommendation  fro 
,1,,-vm.m  living  at   Essex  Junctioi 
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The  Emperor  William  is' not  the  only 

composer  of  music  who  has  worked  this 
Slimmer.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  of 
West  wood,  at  his  summer  home  near 
I^ake  Sunapee,  has  been  rewriting  "The 

'Sacrifice."  it  is  said,  and  there  is  also 
a  rumor  that  he  is  planning  a  work  for 
the  stage  with  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Converse 
wrote  music  for  Mr.  Mackaye's  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  which  was  played  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  about  three  years  ago.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  for  Mr.  Converse's  sake 
that  the  new  work  will  be  of  an  operatic 
nature  rather  than  a  play  with  music. 
The  objections  against  incidental  music 
are  reasonable.  The  music,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  interferes  with  the  dia- 
logue on  the  stage,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
spectators,  interested  in  the  play,  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  music. 


Mr.  Henry  Hadley,  born  in  Somer- 
ville,  and  now  conductor  of  the  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  concert  of 
his  own  works  in  London  some  weeks 
ago.  The  Herald  then  published  re- 
views of  the  concert  that  were  printed 
in  certain  London  journals.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  now  startles  its  readers  by 
assuring  them  that  Mr.  Hadley  "pos- 
sesses a  gorgeous  silk  green  robe,  made 
according  to  his  own  instructions,  with 
a  yellow  lining  which  folds  over  in  large 
lapels,"  and  this  costume  "has  became 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  his  inspira- 
tion." Another  name  is  added  to  the 
list  of  composers  who  dress  or  adorn 
themselves  to  court  the  Muse.  There  are 
composers  who  apparently  don  a  second- 
hand suit. 


A  Bostonian  who  has  written  a  novsl, 
a  volume  of  short  stories  and  a  book  of 
verse,  chooses  a  windmill  on  Cape  Cod 
tor  his  ivory  tower.  He  does  not  move 
gracefully  with  the  sails,  but  sits  witujn, 
and  in  a  well  appointed  chamber.  How 
can  he  utilize  the  mill  in  his  new  novel, 
which  will  portray  modern  society?  Cer- 
vantes recognized  the  value  of  wind- 
mills for  copy,  and  there  is  a  stirring 
scene  in  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth" 
where  Gerard  escapes  murderous  rob- 
bers by  gripping  the  woodwork  of  a 
sail,  going  to  the  ground  and  then  firing 
the  mill.  Mr.  Stone  making  an  escape 
in  "The  Red  Mill"  was  more  fortunate 
than  Gerard;  he  did  not  sprain  his  ankle 
in  alighting. 


Mr.  Chesterton,  who  argues  that 
"Macbeth"  might  as  well  be  played 
with  costumes  of  today,  should  be 
delighted  with  the  news  from  Japan. 
"Hamlet"  was  performed  recently  in 
that  country  and  the  melancholy 
Dane  wore  in  the  first  act  rnodern 
evening  dress  with  a  plug  hat.  In 
Ac.  n.  he  appeared  in  a  Norfolk 
jacket,  knickerbockers  and  the  shriek- 
ing worsted  stockings  of  a  bicyclist. 
In  Acts  III.  and  IV.  he  donned  again 
his  claw-hammer  and  sported  a 
flower  in  the  button  hole.  In  Act  V. 
he  moved  about  in  the  academic  garb 
of  a  student  of  the  University  of  Tokyo. 

^2  7.  * 


A  Memorable 
Night  in 
Naples 

beila,  Princess 


Sig.  Salvatore  dl 
Giacomo  commented 
ingeniously  on  a  let- 
ter written  by  Isa- 
de  Caposele,  to  her 
friend,  Violante  Zanolin  at  Venice, 
Nov  4,  1737.  The  princess  had  re- 
turned from  the  inauguration  of  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  House,  Naples. 

This  letter  might  for  the  most  part 
be  written  today  by  any  woman  to  a 
friend  after  the  opening  night  of  an 
opera  season.  Let  us  read  what  the 
princess  wrote,  without  '  inquiring 
anxiously  Into  her  existence,  or  won- 
dering whether  she  were  known  only 
nto  Sig.  Salvatore  Si  Giacomo. 

AT  HOME,  NOV.  4,  1737. 
My  dear  Violanto— The  constancy  of 
your  friendship  affects  me  so  that  your 
Image  is  continually  before  me  on  happy 
or  sad  occasions.  Whether  my  soul  be 
moved  by  pleasure  or  pain,  my  thoughts 
always  go  out  toward  you  and  I  say  to 
myself,  either,  "With  you,  Violante,  how 
I  would  rejoice!"  or  "If  my  friend  were 
with  me,  sorrow  would  not  sadden  me  so 
deeply!"  ' 

It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  1 
come  from  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo, 
opened  this  evening  for  the  first  Ime,  I 
|'|to  the  astonishment  of  the  Neapolitans,  I 
I  [with  music  and  ballet,  and  Inaugurated 
I  pn  the  presence  of  His  Majesty— may 
1  God  keep  him! 

■  The  signor,  my  husband,  Prince  de 
•'JCaposele,  who  has  just  now  gone  to  bed 

■  rand  is  sleeping,   wearied  by  continual 

■  visits  to  the  boxes,  possessed,  as  you 
jl'well  know,  a  little  box  in  the  old  thea- 
Jlltre  of  San  Bartolomeo,  for  which  we 
||pald  at  the  distribution  only  90  ducats. 

For  the  same  box  in  the  second  tier 
which  we  have  now  at  the  San  Carlo, 
my  husband  gladly  paid  760  ducats  for 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  pleasure  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  King  and  play- 
ing court  to  him.  And  so,  in  spite  of 
the  change  In  the  weather  and  the  con- 
tinual rain,  my  husband  went  last 
Thursday  to  engage  the  box. 


manifested  its  approbation 
bv  continual  applause,  But,  between 
lis.  I  admit  to  you  T  experience  far 
greater  pleasure  when  Scarlatti  comes 
to  us  to  play  an  allegro  or  a  minuet 
down  stairs.  What  shall  I  say? 
Sarro  is  perhaps  a  highly  respectable 
composer,  but  acording  to  my  poor 
judgment,  he  is  too  much  given  to 
lamentations  for  enjoyment  in  the 
Opera  house.  His  Majesty — may  God 
have 'him  in  his  keeping! — slept  near- 
ly the  whole  evening.  Serious  music, 
my  dear,  very  serious,  and  not  suited 
to  cur  ears. 

It  was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  hear 
from  my  husband,  who  was  informed 
of  the  fact  at  the  auditor's  office,  that 
we  could  not  put  on  our  box  the  device 
of  our  house.  The  King— may  God  pre- 
serve him!— has  ordered  that  no  box- 
holder  should  paint  or  engrave  on  his 
box  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family.  On 
the  other  hand  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  learn  that  His  Majesty  had  prohibited 
smoking  in  the  lobby,  so  that  women 
should  not  have  their  stomachs  upset. 
The  old  San  Bartolomes  Theatre  had 
become  a  barracks  by  reason  of  this 
annoyance,  and  you  know  how  I  suffer 
in  this  circumstance  which  does  not 
respect  the  nobility. 


How  the       My  Violante'  wnat  an 

illumination,  what  pomp, 
Queen  what  a  feast  for  the  eye! 
Looked  The  King  arrived  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  the 
performance,  and  suddenly  the  conver- 
sation in  the  boxes  and  the  stalls  ceased. 

j  The  first  clavecinist  played  the  royal 
music  and  there  was  an  immense  clap- 
ping of  hands  with  cries  of  "Long  Live 
the  King!"     "Long  Live  the  Queen!" 

1  We  all  stood  up  and  saluted.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Queen— May  Gbd  keep  her!— 
6eemed,  in  the  distance  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, but  some  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  go  near  to  her  told  me  that 
her  face  is  deeply  pitted  from  the  small 
pox. 

Her  hairdresser  is  not  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  and  Her  Majesty  does  not 
I  think  too  much  of  her  toilet.     She  is 
given   rather   to   modest   and  religious 
habitudes ;  her  boudoir  is  her  oratory ;  : 
her  perfumed  water  is  holy  water.    A  | 
blessing  on  her  !  Why  can  I  not  follow 
her  example  and  prepare  for  myself  a  j 
place  in  Paradise?     But  my  confessor,  | 
Dcm  Pietro  Vigarito  at  San  Giacom, 
tells  trie  that  attention  may  be  paid  to 
the  toilet  provided  it  be  without  scandal 
and  with  a  noble  tranquility.    As  you 
may  like  to  know  how  I  was  dressed,  I'll 
tell  you. 


Isabella's  My  coi«ure  was  a 

,  l'Amadigi,  although  I 

Coiffure        do  not  much  like  thjfi 

and  DreSS  style;  but  the  hair- 
dresser says  that  the  curls  frame  pleas- 
antly my  oval  face,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  obey  the  hairdresser.  Beauty  patches 
are  now  worn  in  profusion,  but  I  put  on 
only  a  "passionnee,"  two  "galantes," 
and  an  "assassine"  on  the  corner  of 
my  lips.  I  wore  some  pearls  in  my 
hair,  and  I  had  a  double  string  of  them 
fcround  my  neck.  My  turtle  dove  bodice, 
very  long,  for  they  wear  them  so  at 
present,  was  ornamented  with  pearls, 
as  were  the  openings  and  edges  of  the 
puffed  sleeves.  All  this  ornamentation 
-with  other  embellishments  was  an 
amiable  gift  from  my  husband,  who 
bought' it  in  Paris.  The  vest,  which 
you  alone  know  well  was  of  rose  col- 
ored .silk  with  .tulips'  in  relief.  I  have 
changed  the  flounces  and  replaced 
them  with  silver  lace  which  is  more 
effective.  On  the  puffs  a  bright  orange 
red  trimming  is  charming.  My  fan 
has  a  picture  by  some  one  named  Fra- 
gonard,  a  Parisian,  and  this  is  also  a 
gift  from  my  husband.  They  tell  me 
it  Is  marvellous.  I  do  not  see  where 
the  marvel  comes  in — -two  little  Cu- 
pids, a  dog,  and  a  bit  of  grass— that's 
all.  On  the  other  hand  the  ivory  framo 
Is  very  rich;  the  sticks  are  perforated 
and  the  perforations  spell  my  name. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  much  decol- 
lete. The  little  Prince  de  Tarsia  who 
was  in  the  box  next  ours  was  looking 
at  me  through  his  glass  the  whole 
blessed  evening.  So  much  the  worse 
for  him.  When  we  all  went  out,  this 
young  Venetian,  who  is  the  guest  of 
the  Duke  de  Telese,  our  neighbor,  gave 
me  his  arm.  He's  a  very  dangerous 
young  man.  He  said  to  me  in  the 
lobby  that  I  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  there,  and  that  I  de- 
served a  throne,  and  every  time  he 
added  in  a  low  voice,  "I  shall  lose  my 
health  on  account  of  you,  Mme.  Isa- 
bella.". 


Isabella 
as  a 


What  a  spectacle,  dear- 
est Violante!  I  shall  not 
say  anything  about  the 
Critic  music,  for  as  you  know  I 
So  not  understand  this  serious  music 
very  well.  My  husband  says  that  it 
IB  very  praiseworthy,  and,  indeed,  the 


General  An(^  now  about  the 

3   opera.     La    Tesi  was 

Gossip  and  remarkabIe  in  lhe  part 

Requests  of  Achilles,  in  which 
she  was  dressed  as  a  woman,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  libretto.  But 
the  Peruzzi  pleased  me  still  more;  she 
has  a  slight  figure,  and  a  voice  of 
exquteite  quality.  La  Tesi  •  seemed  to 
I  me  the  giant  of  Palazzo.  The  tenor 
AmorevoM  was  surpassed  by  Marianino, 
jwho,  taking  a  secondary  part,  was  uni- 
versally applauded.  The  surprising 
scenery  painted  by  Richini  of  Turin  and 
the  dances    abundantly    satislied  his 


majesty.  At  the  final  cry  of  the 
chorus  In  the  prologue,  where  Muni- 
ficence, Glory  and  Speed  appeared, 
everybody  arose  and  -shouted:  "Long 
live  Carlo!"  The  King  with  repeated 
bows  signified  his  royal  pleasure. 

1  was  glad  when  I  read  a  royal  notice 
displayed  in  the  lobby  which  prohibits 
any  one  from  going  upon  the  stage  be- 
fore and  after  the  performance  under 
penalty  of  two  years  of  confinement  at 
Castelnuovo  for  the  nobility.  Capsole, 
my  husband,  will  not  repeat  the  brave 
deeds  at  San  Bartolomeo.  If  you  knew 
how  he  made  me  suffer  on  account  of 
the  singer  Rosa  Albertini,  who  since 
then  has  been  killed,  poor  thing! 

You  may  ask:  "How  have  they  been 
able  to  construct  such  an  immense  the- 
atre in  so  little  time?"  What  can  I  say 
in  reply?  My  mind  is  still  bewildered 
by  the  iipectarle,  and  it  seems  as  though 
I  were  deep  in  a  dream.  If  you  come  to 
[Naples,  my  gentle  Violante,  you  will  see 
something  which  for  luxury,  richness 
[and  size  has  not  its  like  on  earth.  More 
than  ever,  I  long  for  your  speedy  arri- 
val, so  that  you  can  soon  wonder  at  this 
Neapolitan  pomp,  the  ladle*  and  the 
cavaliers,  together  in  this  noble  plaoe. 

And  now  I  end,  embracing  you  and 
begging  you  if  it  does  not  put  you  to 
great  trouble,  to  send  me  the  "Lent"  of 
Ft.  San  Fieri,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
very  learned  man,  and  two  paakages  of 
bergamot  powder,  with  a  pair  of  deli- 
cate gloves  and  the  Venetian  zendaletto 
which  you  promised  me.  Excuse  me, 
pardon  me,  dearest  Violante,  but  your 
kindness  impels  me.  Blessed  be  the 
father  that  begot  you!  With  ten  thou- 
sand kisses,  your 

SABELLA  CAPOSELE 


7,7 

a  hit  at 


The  San  The  performance  on  this 

Carlo  fa'nous  night  began  at  8 

o'clock.  The  theatre  was 
in  1737  full  to  overflowing.  Each 
boxholder  having  received  his  key  fur- 
nished the  box  with  seats  that  best 
suited  his  taste  and  comfort.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  ola  theatre  of  San  Bar- 
tolomeo were  given  the  preference  in 
the  assignment  of  the  boxes,  and  they 
had  the  s.-une  tier  and  the  same  num- 
bers in  the  new  theatre.  The  women 
waiting  on  the  Queen  and  her  maids  of 
honor  were  in  two  boxes  of  the  fourth 
tier. 

The  lighting  was  by  wax,  oil  and  tal- 
low. In  each  box  and  before  a  looking 
glass,  one,  two  or  thi«e  wax  candles 
{  were  .lighted  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  proprietor.  Three  candles  were  the 
mark  of  the  highest  nobility.  In  Naples 
today  the  people  say:  "Get  out!  You 
are  only  a  gentleman  of  one  candle!" 

There  was  a  long  line  of  carriages, 
also  a  throng  of  valets  hearing  torches! 
The  king  had  ordered  coachmen  to  ap- 
proach through  a  certain  street  and 
leave  by  another. 

There  was  no  restaurant  In  the  opera 
house,  but  in  the  lobby  there  were 
stands,  arranged  to  allow  free  walking 
up  and  down,  and  sherbets,  oranges, 
lemonade,  cakes,  chocolate  and  candled 
and  fresh  fruits  were  sold.  No  servants, 
not  even  those  of  the  king,  were  allowed 
to  enter.  The  military  figures  on  the 
stage  were  true,  soldiers.  During  the 
whole  performance  there  were  two  sen- 
tries stationed  on  each  side  of  the  chief 
door  of  the  palace,  and  two  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  footlights. 


HOW  It  Charles  III.,  while  he  had 

Was  restored  the  old  theatre 
San  Bartolomeo,  after  it 
Built  it  was  burned  down, 
dreamed  of  an  opera  house  more  worthy 
of  the  city.  The  contractor  Angelo 
Carasole  promised  to  build  one  in  seven 
months.  The  work  began  March  11,  1737, 
and  was  completed  Oct.  28  of  that  year. 
In  June  he  received  from  the  royai 
treasury,  according  to  contract,  2o';)ro 
ducats.  The  expense  of  the  theatre  was 
75,000  ducats. 

The  composer  chosen  for  (he  opening 
night  was  Domenico  Sarro,  who  in  1737 
was  59  years  old.    He  set  music  to  the 
poem  "Achille"  by  Metastasio,  a  libretto 
then  unknown  in  Naples.    Sarro,  born  in 
1678,   had  studied  in   Naples  and  been  I 
protected  by  the  Prince  de  Francavilla. 
He   had   composed   operas,   many  can- 
tatas, some  oratorios  ar/d  seranades.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  good  music  for  the 
church,  "simple  in  harmony,  elegant  in 
form."    The  President  de  Brosses,  who 
heard   Sarro's    "Partenope"   at   Naples  | 
in  1739,  characterized  the  composer  as  a  I 
learned  musican,  but  dry  and  dull. 


About 
Men  and 


Mme.  Alma  Gluck  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  will  be  the  solo  ■ 
Women  ist  at  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  concert  in  Octo- 
ber. The  second  or  third  concert  will 
be  a  celebration  of  the  30th  anniver- 
sarv  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a  concert  in  memory  of 
Liszt,  who  was  born  Oct.  22.  1811. 
Mme.  Gluck  has  sung  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  company  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  (Mimi  in  "La 
tBoheme")  and  at  a  Handel  and  Haydn 
concert  (Verdi's  "Requiem"). 

The  heirs  of  Mme.  Norman-Neruda 
Lady  Halle,  ask  $25,000  for  herStradi- 
varius. 

Mme.  Teissandier,  the  Parisian  tra- 
gedian, will  publish  her  memoirs. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  "hypnotic  sym- 
pathy" between  Mella  Mars,  the  "Duse 


I  of  the  Cabaret."  who  made  a  hit  at 
[Hippodrome,  London,  and  Bela  Laszkv 
,  the  composer  of  her  songs,  who  ac-eorn- 
I  pames  her  as  pianist.  He  will  not  cr 
1  cannot,  compose  songs  for  another  s'ing- 
j  er.  She  says  she  cannot  sing  other  mu- 
I  sic  and  if  he  is  not  the  pianist  she  can- 
not sing  at  all. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree says  that  Richard  Strauss  ask«d 
D  Annunzio  to  write  in  verse  the  story 
of  the  night  of  a  Montmartre  courtesan 
from  tea-time  until  dawn  next  morning. 

D  Annunzio  is  not  anxious  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  a  prison  cell  for  per- 
verting  the   morals  of  the  world  and 
fears  that  he  might  do  so  if  he  wrote 
the  piece." 
Mile,  de  Sainte-Amare,   known  as  a 
Roumanian  dancer"  In  Paris,  accused 
her  cook  of  stealing.     When  the  mis- 
tress  gave   her  evidence  in   court  the 
I  cook  laughed  uproariously,  and  called  to 
testify  in  her  defence,  asked  the  magis 
1™%       ask   the  plaintiff  her  name? 
I  Katie  de  Sainte-Amare"  was  the  reply 
No!"  shouted  the  cook,  "I  mean  her 
real  name  "     Katie  did  not  answer,  and 
at  last  the  cook  said:    "Her  name  is 
Calosso,  like  mine.    I  am  her  mother  " 
Everybody   laughed   and   Mile  Sainte- 
Amare  left  the  room  before  the  magis- 
trate had  time  to  dismiss  the  case 

Mr.  John   D.   Barry,   writing  for  the 
Bulletin  of  San  Francisco  (Aug  14)  gave 
reasons  why  he  did  not  like  "The  End 
of  the  Bridge."    "Seldom  have  I  known 
a  writer  of  plays  to  show  such  unsound- 
ness as  Miss  Lincoln,  such  unhealthy 
feeling."    The  play  in  plot  and  in  treat- 
ment "conveyed  no  relation  to  human 
life."   It  might  have  been  written  by  "a 
highly  imaginative  old  lady,   who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  reading  old-fashioned 
sensational  novels."    The  determination 
of  the  physician  to  marry  the  girl  al- 
.  though  she  is  virtually  insane,  is  "un- 
natural and  revolting."    Nor  was  Mr 
[  Barry  pleased  with  the  boy.    "in  the 
first  place  he  wasn't  a  boy.    He  was  a 
woman    wearing    boy's    clothes    and"  a 
curly  black  wig.    Every  motion  revealed 
the  woman,  every  look,  every  inflection 
I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  the  stage 
to  rid  itself  of  the  convention  that  a 
girl  or  a  woman  can  play  the  part  of  a 
boy.    A  genuine,  freckled-faced  boy  in 
this  particular  part  would  have  been  re- 
freshing.   But  he  would  have  been  in- 
congruous,   too.     For  no   genuine  boy 
could  have  spoken  with  anything  like 
naturalness  the  absurd  lines  that  the 
'  author  put  into  his  moutn;  lines  tnat  no 
boy  could  ever  have  uttered,  that  no 
boy  could  ever  have  thought." 

Mme  Bernhardt  will  begin  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
with  excerpts  from  plays  by  Dumas, 
Moreau  and  Sardou,  on  Sept.  18.  She 
jhas  accepted  a  four-act  play  in  verso, 
"Seigneur  Polichinelle,"  by  Zamacois' 
Mme.  Albani  has  completed  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences,  "Forty  Years  of 
Song,"  which  will  be  published  this 
fall. 

Felix  Mottl's  autograph  manuscripts 
of  works  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
will  be  added,  according  to  Mottl's 
wish,  to  Viennese  collections;  those  of 
Hummel  to  the  city  of  Pressburg, 
while  those  of  Berlioz,  Bellini,  Wag- 
ner, will  be  sold  at  auction. 


Foreign 
Musical 
Seasons 


The    London    musical  j 
season  did  not  end  un- 
til late  in  July.    It  was 
financially  a  poor  one. 
A   contributor   to   the   Daily  Telegraph 
wrote    (July    22)  :      "I    fear    it  would 
be    terrible    to    learn    how    little  has 
been  the  financial  return,  while  the  mu- 
sical result  has  been  very  small.   On  all 
sides  one  hears  of  financial  loss.  One 
I  singer  deemed  himself  quite  fortunate 
this  year  in   losing  only  -  a  matter  of 
1  some  $300  or  $350  over  a  series  of  recitals 
where  before  he  had  invariably  made 
good  money.   Another  of  equal  eminence 
worked  like  a  Trojan  to  find  the  not 
profit  a  good  deal  less  than  $30.  True, 
audiences  were  not  always  so  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers  as  might  have  been. 
But  they  did  not  pay  their  way.  They 
were  "liberal  free-fooders,"  so  to  speak. 
I  have  told  before  the  saying  of  Alex- 
andre Silotl,  the  eminent  Rusisan  pianist 
and  conductor,  that  in  Leipzig  concert- 
giving  was  expensive  because  the  giver 
had  to  present   his  hearers  with  free 
tickets;  but  that  matters  were  worse  in 
Berlin,  where  not  only  were  free  tickets 
expected,  but  they  were  not  made  use  of 
unless  accompanied  by  a  cab  fare.  I 
don't  know  if  matters  have  yet  sunk  to 
this  level  In   London.    But  I  do  know 
that  during  a  season  like  that  just  pass- 
ing away,  the  dead- head  has  been  ubi- 
quitous. 

"On  all  sides,  again,  one  hears  of  the 
decay  of  that  once  very  lucrative  func- 
tion, the  musical  'evening.'  for  which 
good  fees  were  paid.  This,  singers  and 
others  tell  me,  has  been  killed  (or  Is  it 
only  'scotched'?)  by  motor  cars  and  the 
growing  habit  of  week-ending  in  the 
country  that  is  now  so  general  for  all 
the  world  but  the  musical  critic.  And. 
of  course,  where  such  functions  still 
maintain  their  position  fees,  I  suppose, 
are  not  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  general  levelling- 
up  of  musicians'  ability  and  the  dearth 
of  the  genuinely  'big  name' — owing,  that 
is,  to  keen  competition  among  a  num- 
ber of  extremely  capable  folk  who  are 
not  precisely  stars  and  to  the  dearth 
of  'stars.'  This  general  levelling-up  is, 
of  course,  excellent  for  the  presentation 
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"of  muslo  but  those  rood  folk  who  give 
or  nvt  musical  parties  required  a  'star.' 
and  were  prepared  to  pay  tor  11  Where, 
so  I"  speak,   'are  ihc  stars  of  yestef 

.  nr...  k  AUbjeet  for  a  dolorous  ditty!" 

The  operatic  season  Is  described  os 
Hat  and  unprofitable.  "The  changes 
nave  been  rung  chiefly  upon  the  olflr 
established  repertory.  The  new  Puccini 
oner  i  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West, 
fullcd-or  at  least  failed  by  comparison 
with  Pn<  villi's  previous  operas.  Its  fail- 
ure however,  was  early  anticipated 
since  the  magnificent  melodrama  upon 
which  its  ilbrotto  is  founded  called  U 
no  single  situation  for  a  musical  set- 
timr  No  doubt  there  were  other  rea- 
sons' but  this  is  enough.  If.  however. 
K«  opera  season  has  been  flat  and  un- 
profitable^ from  the  musician's  stand- 
point a  colossal  and  richly  deserved 
success  has  been  achieved  by  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Ballet. 

During  the  last  season  of  the  BerlM 
Roval  Opera  House  47  works  were 
mounted-  30  German.  H  Italian  and  6 
French  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
performances  were  given;  191  of  them 
uerc  devoted  to  native  works.  Wagner 
was  represented  75  times,  Mozart 
The  most  popular  operas  were  "1^ 
Matic  Flute"  <2S)  and  "Koenlgskinder 
OH  '^hengrin"  was  performed  lo 
times,  Strauss's  "Salome"  9  and  •  L.eK- 
tra"  4. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
gave  this  review  of  the 
dramatic  season  thai 
closed  in  London  late  in 


London's 
Dramatic 
Season 

It  would  be  easy  to  All  many  col- 
umns with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
dramatic  season  which  came  to  Its 
c,o  T  last  week,   and   for  lovers  oi 
grim  humor  a  statistical  table  of  the 
iplavs    that    ran    less    than   a  month 
would   no   doubt   make   the   sort  of 
reading  they  enjoy.    But  It  Is  better 
to  "let  the  dead  past  bury  Its  dead  — 
'and  like  the  butcher's  sheep  In  Hya- 
cintn  Halvey."  a  good  many  of  the 
.pieces    brought   out   In    London  this 
year  are  by  this  time  "very  dead  in- 
deed "      Both    pleasanter    and  more 
profitable  Is  It  to  reflect  on  what  has 
been  worthily  achieved,  particularly 
when  It  has  also  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  public.    Mr.  Shaw,  for  instance, 
has  won  the  greatest  of  all  his  London 
successes  with  "Fanny's  First  Play, 
the  piece  still  running  at  the  Little 
Theatre.     One   rather  exquisite  cir- 
cumstance  in   connection   with   it  is 
that  after  his  "Misalliance"  last  year, 
several  of  the  critics  solemnly  warned 
him  that  unless  he  took  his  work  as 
a  dramatist  more  seriously  he  would 
never  have  another  success  and  would 
lose  his  prestige  altogether.    He  re- 
plied bv   writing  a  play  into  wnich 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  critics  themselves 
are  Introduced,  to  the  overwhelming 
|  joy  and- laughter  of  the  public  (and  of 
'the  critics   themselves),   and   it  has 
been    drawing    the    town    for  four 
i  months.  ... 

Nothing  so  witty  and  original  as  this 
has  been  seen  In  London  this  year;  but 
Mr.  Mason's  comedy.  "The  Witness  :or 
the  Defence."  had  a  good  run  at  the  St. 
.  James's,  and  la  memorable  for  the  fine 
anting  in  It  of  Miss   Ethel  Irving  a.'d 
i  Sir    George    Alexander— whose  knight- 
hood  bv  the  way.  was  one  of  the  most 
popular"  of  the  coronation  honors.  Mr. 
II  iddon  Chambers  has  had  another  and 
si  ill    greater    success    at  Wyndham'.^ 
'  ir  is  not  the  best  piece  he  has  ever 
written    but  it  deals  for  the  most  part 
with  the  feelings  of  natural  men  and 
women    and  its  incidental   studies  of 
human  oddities  are  queerly  sympatnecic. 
As  literature,  however,  both  these  pie^e.i 
•ere  surpassed   by  the  two  comedies 
roduced  at  the  Haymarket  during  the 
eason-Mr.  Charles  McEvoy's  "All  That 
Matters"  and  Mr.  Rudolf  Besier's  "Lady 
Patricia  "   The  former  contained  some 
of  the  best  pictures  of  English  rural  life 
1  ever  shown  on  the  stage,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  a  magnificent  performance 
bv  Mr   J    Fisher  White  In  the  part  ol 
a"  wise'  and  dignified  old  shepherd  The 
latter  was  a  sparkling  and  ingeniously 
constructed  satire,  full  of  elegant  senti- 
mentalities, sprinkled  with  a  host  of 
diverting! v  apt  quotations  from  English 
and  foreign  writers,  and  rich  in  genial 
characterization;    but,    although  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  cut  a  most  amusing 
figure  in  the  title  role,  particularly  In 
the  last  act,  and  the  whole  "production  | 
was  perf.ct  In  every  respect,  the  play 
did  not  draw  the  public  in  anything  like 
the  numbers  its  merits  deserved.  The 
season  at  the  Haymarket  is.  however, 
ending  successfully  with  the  production 
of  the  Scottish  play.  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings."   in    which    the    author.  M.- 
Graham Moffat,  and  his  company  have 
lately  been    drawing  crowded  houses. 
The  great  success  of  "Kismet"  at  the 
Gal-rick  is.  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the 
Theatre  with  his  comedy,  "Passers-By. 
spectacular  and  plastic  merits  of  the 
lProduction,  though  It  is  also  very  well 
acted.  , 
[   Two  extraordinarily  fine  one-act  plays 
have  been  produced  during  the  season. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.   Henry  James's 
"The  Saloon."  a  little  piece  which  was 
presented  at  the  Little  Theatre,  under 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston's  management, 
and  convinced  every  spectator  capable 


dialing  thrnuga^Wf 
Sledge  of  tome  not  very  capable  acting.' 
!  of    Its    quality   as   a   drama   of  weird 
power.    The  other  we.s  "The  Gods  of  the 
,  Mountain,"  by  Lord  Dunsany.  the  pro- 
duction of  which,   at   th-  Haymarket. 
w;.s  one  of  the  last,   though   far  from 
the  least,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trench's  ser- 
vices to  the  British  drama  during  his 
directorship  of  that  theatre.  .It  was  one 
of  the  grimmest,  most  Imaginative,  and 
most  plctur-sque  little  plays  shown  In 
London  of  late  years,  and  hundreds  of 
playgoers  visited  the  theatre  specially 
to  see  It. 

Three   famous   pieces,   that  belong, 
however,  to  poetical  or  general  litera- 
ture rather  than  to  the  drama,  Swin- 
burne's   "Atnlanta    in    Calydon."  M. 
Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna"  and  Os- 
car Wilde's  "Salome,"  were  presented 
ai   matinees.   With   a   great   deal  of 
commendable   <  ■nthusiasm.   but  with- 
out any  very  artistic  direction.    In  the 
Swinburne    tragedy    the    choruses.  In- 
stead of  being  spoken,  were  sung  and 
danced,  with  the  result  that  some  of  ihe 
most    gorgeous     passages    in  modern 
poetry  became  practically  inaudible  and 
quite  unintelligible.    In   the  other  two 
plays  the  acting  of  the  title-parts  left 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired;  though  It  is 
j  to  be  doubted  whether  "Salome,"  how- 
ever well  acted,  can  ever  appeal  pleas- 
urably  to  any  other  than  a  morbid  audi- 
ence.   It  does  undoubtedly  emit  a  kind 
of  luminousness,  but  Is  it  not,  so  to 
speak,  the  radiance  of  a  dead  mackerel 
In  a  dark  coal  cellar,  rather  than  any 
sort  of  healthy  light! 

In  the  world  of  musical  comedy  Mr. 
George  Edwardes  has  had  two  more 
popular  successes  with  "Peggy"  at  the 
Gaiety  and  "The  Count  of  Luxembourg' 
at  Daly's;  while  Mr.  Robert  Courtneldge 
has  seen  "The  Arcadians"  beat  all  rec- 
rrds  for  pieces  of  the  kind  at  the  Shaftes. 
bury  where  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last 
time  on  that  remarkable  production 
on  Saturday  night,  after  a  run  of 
more  than  800  performances.  These 
t-r/o  managers  have  learned  one  very 
important  lesson  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ager's education.  They  have  found 
cut  precisely  what  their  patrons  like, 
and  they  spare  neither  trouble,  ex- 
pense, nor  taste  in  seeing  that  they 
get  it. 


he  died  too  young- in  "Ci-o.piTijnoie  '  de- 

'  scribes  a  young  woman  who  earned  her 
living  by  sewing  shirts.  "Angele  was 
composed  of  a  pair  of  scissors  accompa- 
nied by  a  thimble,  and  she  was  also 
composed  of  a  spool  of  white  thread,  a 
paper  of  needles  and  a  piece  of  calico. 
She  was  even  a  little  more  complicated, 
and  a  spool  of*  black  thread  which  she 
did  not  ordinarily  use  was  to  her  as  an 
additional  organ.  Perhaps  it  is  proper 
to  add  to  all  these  two  other  organs: 
Angele  Leneveu  also  possessed  eyes  and 
hands."  This  description  might  well  be 
put  as  a  footnote  to  Hood's  "Song  of  the 
Shirt." 


Lulgi  Vannucclnl  died  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca  on  Aug.  3.  and  yet  there  has  been 
no  note  about  Ills  work  and  influence  Jn  ] 
American  newspapers,  although  many 
young  men  and  young  women  of  this 
country  studied  singing  with  him  'n 
Florence.  He  was  In  his  83d  year  when 
he  died,  and  his  career  was  as  long  as 
it  was  honorable.  The  traditions  of 
pure  Italian  song  to  him  were  living 
principles.  He  strove  after  perfection  In 
"bel  canto."  He  was  a  musician  of 
great  practical  experience,  not  merely  a 
theorist  mounted  on  a  hobby-horse.  His 
pupils  acquired  technical  proficiency, 
fine  taste  and  a  love  for  the  art  he  nobly 
represented.  Among  them  are  leading 
European  singers,  who  are  singers,  not 
spasmodic  declaimers;  also  Americans 
who  have  gained  ah  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  opera  house  and  concert  ha'l. 
and  American  teachers  whose  firs! 
thought  is  the  cultivation  of  the  art, 
not  pecuniary  reward  or  self-glorifica- 
tion. 


"The  Kaiser  has  decided  that  in  fut- 
ure no  dramatic  production  will  be 
financed  by  any  member  of  the  imperial 
family  "    How  about  the  tragicomedy 

Morocco-'  which  is  now  rehearsing? 


fo-  him  by  the  friendly  wne  oi  tna 
jailer,"  anil  this  breakfast  was  gen- 
erally composed  of  chops,  eggs  on 
toast  and  what  was  known  in  prisons, 
railway  restaurants  and  country  ho- 
tels of  the  time  as  coffee.  It  would 
have  been  the  height  of  Irony  to  set 
a  health  food  before  the  condemned, 
even  with  sugar  and  real  cream. 

Why  do  not  the  ingenious  French- 
men who  write  detective  stories  and 
Introduce  us  to  "sleuths"  in  comparison 
with  whom  Poc's  friend,  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Sergt.  Cuff  and  Inspector 
Bucket  are  as  village  constables,  bestir 
themselves  in  the  mystery  of  the  Lou- 
vre? How  about  this  young  man  of  a 
northern  race,  a  blond  with  blue  eyes, 
who  "would  gaze  strangely  at  the  dark 
Italian  beauty  as  though  enthralled 
with  her  'divine  smile'"?  Men  have 
become  enamored  of  pictures  as  in  the 
old  davs  of  goddesses  in  marble.  It  is  a 
pity  that  da  Vinci  Is  not  alive  to  be 
warmed  by  this  strange  appreciation  of 
his  picture.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
sides,  of  unexpected  resources  and  in. 
vention,  also  a  man  of  mystery. 

To  G  G.  A.— Yes,  the  word  "hangar," 
"shed  tor  housing  aeroplane,"  Is  at  last 
in  the  dictionary— in  the  "Concise  Ox- 
ford Dictionary,"  as  are  "aviate 
"aviator,"  "aviation."  It  is  pronounced 
("ng~")  The  original  French  word 
meant  a  shed,  cart-house,  shanty,  lun- 
to. 
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Prof.  Hutchlngs  was  a  brilliant  example 
of  a  race  that  is  disappearing,  for  the 
ordinary  barker,  whether  he  stand  he- 
fore  a  tent  or  in  the  door  of  -an  auction 
room,  is  merely  a  stentor.  Prof.  Hutch- 
ings  was  much  more  than  a  thunderous 
voice ;  his  vocabulary  was  enormous  ;  his 
sentences  were  balanced  and  rhythmi- 
cal- he  was  a  master  of  fhe  swelling 
period  and  dying  fall.  Furthermore  he 
had  a  lively  Imagination.  Matthew 
\rnold  would  have  objected  to  his  style 
as  Corinthian  :  WTalter  Pater  would  have 
characterized  it  as  Asiatic;  but  Jeremy 
Tavlor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would 
have  heard  him  gladly.  Champfleury  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  eloquent  tooth- 
drawers  and  quacksalvers  who  held 
crowds  and  worked  miracles  on  bridges 
or  in  squares  of  Paris.  Prof.  Hutchlngs 
deserves  a  eulogist  of  similar  apprecia- 
tion Fortv  years  ago  there  was  a  re- 
markable and  peripatetic  seller  of  pens 
and  this  was  the  burden  of  his  chanted 
rhapsody: 

Search  the  world  over. 
Wherever  you  please; 
You'll  never  tlnd 
Such  pens  as  these. 
Then    there   was    the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Prof.  Gardner,  the  soap  man,  an 
irresistible  attraction  at  New  England 
cattle  shows.     There  was  the  strange 
being  made  up  to  look  like  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  who  spoke  by  the  light  of  a  flaming 
torch  at  street  corners.    "A  father  came 
to  me  and  knelt  at  my  feet  and  cried; 
■Tell   me  what  alls  my  daughter.'  I 
raised  him  from  the  ground  and  said: 
I  'Describe  unto  me  your  daughter's  symp- 
toms.-     'Irregular  and  excessive  appe- 
tite-  an    ashen   countenance;  frightful 
dreams  in  sleep  and  gnashing  of  teeth; 
1  when  up.  constant  picking  at  the  nose.' 
I  looked  the  father  sternly  in  the  eye 

and  said:  'Sir.  your  daughter  has   ,' 

and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  this  melan- 
choly gvnius  swayed  the  throng  hanging 
on  his  inspired  lips.  Prof.  Hutchings  is 
no  more,  but  his  graphic  descriptions 
and  flights  of  eloquence  wil  be  long  re- 
membered by  thousands  and  treasured 
as  household  words. 

The  meeting  of  Mr.  Jack  Johnson  and 
King  Manuei.  late  of  Portugal,  should 
fire  the  fancy  of  our  old  friend  the  His. 
toricil  Painter    It  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  of  Charles  the  First: 
"He  do  tiling  common  did  or  mean 
Upou  iliat  memorable  scene." 
"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  King.'  'said 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  thus  disappointed 
those  who  expected  him  to  say  "Kink." 
Jxor  did  he  through  any  foolish  desire 

to  appear  acquainted  with  "the  usages 
of  our  best  society"  add,  "Excuse  my 

glove." 

A  woman  said  to  Judge  Wcntworth 
that  he  could  not  sena  her  to  jail  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  her  address. 
Letters  now  may  be  sent  her  "Prison 
restante." 


It  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  Mr. 
paderewskl  was  In  Buenos  Ayres,  but  a 
cablegram  assures  us  that  he  observed 
with  philosophic  calm  the  burning  of  the 
buildings  on  his  chicken  farm  at  Merges. 
Switzerland.    In  the  first  year  of  the 
civ     war  Gen.  P.  T.  Beauregard  was 
r  ported  as  being  in  two,  three  or  even 
more  places  at  the  same  time,  hut  no 
one  since  has  succeeded  In  accomplish- 
ing UU  difficult  feat.    Mr  Paderewskl 
as  a  composer  has  always  been  a  stick- 
er for  form.    Seeing  the  flames  unless 
|  he  was  at  Buenos  Ayres.  he  perhaps ,  re- 
1  membered  the  saying  of  PlpUntJ,  ttot 
fire   of  all  the  elements,  has  the  finest 
tor*  and  is.  therefore,  the  ^  beauti- 
ful   This  chicken  farm  was  the  joy  ana 
pr  de  of  Mrs.  Paderewski.   Her  husband, 
however,  has  not  been  moved  to  compo- 
SM  on  by  the  sight  or  thought  of  poul- 
try   unlike   Louis   Moreau  Gottschalk, 
who  wrote  a  once  popular  piano  piece,  | 
"La  Galima."    Musicians,  as  other  hu- 
man and  inhuman  belngs^haye  their 

hobbies.  Mr.  Emil  Faur  while  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, personally  conducted  a  hen 
vara  lrt  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Paderewski 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  by  at  Merges 
as  one  consenting  and  rejoicing  in  his 
wife's  pieasure.  Inasmuch  as  he  will  re- 
celve?  according  to  report,  1800,000  for  80 
concerts  in  the  United  States  during  the 
season  of  1912-13,  the  poultry  yard  # 
no  doubt  be  restored,  and  on  a  grander 
scale. 

I  —  

It  appears  that  railway  station  men 
in  Minnesota  wear  diamond  rings, 
vhlch  injure  lamp  chimneys  when 
thev  are  cleaned.  . . 

Forty  vears  ago  brakemen  on  the 
ronectlcut  River  railroad  sported 
?f  g:Cmoss-agate  rings.  What  has  be 
come  of  the  moss-agate  rings,  sleeve 
battons,  breast  pins?  Have  they 
ioined  the  bracelets,  brooches,  pins, 
watch  chains,  ear-rings  made  trom 
the  hair  of  favorite  cousins,  sisters, 
aunts? 


Tne  novels  of  Charles  Louis  Philippe 
unfortunately  are  little  known  in  this 
country,  for  they  are  not  to  he  ranked 
with  romances  characterized  by  the  Par- 
isians that  take  a  pride  In  French  let- 
ters   is  "exDort  literature."  Philippe— 


Any  question  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  "cocktail  Is  of  interest  to  thou- 
sands, who  would  apply  (to  the  drink 
the  line  of    Marlowe:    "Infinite  riches 
In  a  little  room";  yet  the  inquiry  into 
the  puritv  of  a  "Maraschino  cherry 
Is  of  little  importance  to  one  that  has 
r.-en  above  cherries  and  prefers  his 
cocktail   without    fruit,   as   he  shuns 
those   that  taste  as  hair  oil  smells. 
■•Marasca,  a  small  wild  cherry;  Mara- 
schino    a    liqueur    made    from  this 
cnerry."    The  liqueur  Is  delightful  at 
the  right  time,  although  much  of  the 
pleasure  In  sipping  is  in  the  sight  ot 
the  peculiar  bottle;  but  a  "Maraschino 
cherry"  is  not  by  any  means  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  a  cocktail.    It  would 
be  more  profitable  for  the  pure  food 
experts  to  inquire  into  the  number  of 
cocktails  that  should  be  taken  before 
dinner;   whether  one  Is  enough  for  a 
Town    man;    whether    the  appetite 
whetted   bv   three  is  as   fictitious  as 
in  Is  wolfish.  The  experts  should  pub- 
lish r  pamphlet  "On  the  Use  and  the 

Abuse  of  BittersT  ; 

The  fine  writers,  the  young  Corin- 
thians of  the  press,  the  weavers,  of 
purple  phrases  are  now  fully  and I  la- 
borious v  employed  at  Chesterfield 
Court  House.  Va..  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  told  what  Mr.  Beattle  eats  at 
breakfast.  In  the  old  days  when  news- 
papers published  "graphic"  accounts 
of  executions,  the  "unfortunate  man 
ate  heartily  of  a  breakfast  provided 


Many   who  heard  Col.  Sam  Holds- 
worth  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yesterday  were 
reminded    of    another    colonel  —  Col. 
NVw.ome.    The   latter   took   his  boy 
Cllve  out  one  night  to  see  the  sights 
of   Bohemia,   and   they   wandered  into 
some   hall   of   harmony  where  they 
heard    such    singing   as    Col.  Holds- 
worth  gives  this  week.    It  was  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  yes- 
terday on  a  bill  which  has  many  good 
features.    Col.  Holdsworth  is  said  Jo 
be  82,  although  this  is  his  first  Amer- 
ican  appearance.     He  has  a  sweet, 
clear    manly  tenor,   which   he  uses 
with  skill.    A  few  of  the  cords  are  a 
little  worn;  but  this  colonel  Is  not 
likely  to   break  down  as  the  other 
colonel  did  on  a  memorable  occasion. 
Yesterday  he  sang  songs  of  a  kind  in 
favor  50  vears  ago,  but  still  accept- 
able wherever  good  people  gather  for 
entertainment.      He     sang  "Silver 
Threads   Among   the  Gold"    with  ap- 
propriate quavers,  but  to  show  that 
these  quavers  were  the  result  of  art 
and  not  weakness  he  sang  other  songs 
•in  a  firm,  vigorous  voice.   His  enun 
elation  was  particularly  good. 

J.  K.  Murray  and  Miss  Clara  Lane 
were    welcomed    to    the  vaudeville 
stage.    They  sang  well,  of  course,  but 
they   might  make   some  changes  in 
their   program   to   advantage.  Their 
best  number  yesterday  was  the  duet 
between   Little   Buttercup   and  Capt. 
I  Corcoran  in  "Pinafore."    It  was  hard- 
ly intelligible  to  those  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  opera;  but  there  is 
I  something  about  the  music  that  makes 
|  it  always  agreeable  to  hear  when  well 
sung,  as  it  was  yesterday. 

There  are  three  comedy  sketches 
on  the  bill.    Charles  J.  Ross  and  Miss 
Mabel    Fenton  return    to  vaudeville 
'after    10    years    in    "Just    Like  A 
Woman."     Mr.   Ross's  acting  as  the 
roistering  husband  was  capita!  yes 
terday.     It  was    a  pity  he  had  to 
swear  off  at  the  close.    However,  he 
only  said  he  would  try  never  to  take 
a  drink  again.    Miss  Fenton  was  also 
successful.     Harry   H.   Richards  and 
company — three  persons  In  all— give 
a  ridiculous  piece  called  "Hallucina 
Hons."    They  make  it  go  by  dint  of 
lively  acting,  and  one  does  not  realize 
what  nonsense  it  is  until  It  is  over. 
A  glimpse  of  ltfe  behind  the  scenes 
Is    given   by   Edward   Flanagan  and 
Neely    Edwards.     Two    actors,  who 
have  been  playing  in  partnership,  de 
cide  that  they  can  stand  each  other 
no  longe-,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  part  right  there.    While  they  are 
exchanging  heated  remarks,  a  tele- 
gram comes  in  offering  the  two  $50 
for  a  turn  at  a  club  that  night.  One 
flings  the  message  angrily  from  him; 
the   other  picks  it   up.     "Jack,"  he 
says,  "I  promised  my  mother  a  birth- 
day present  this  week.    If  we  do  not 
tnke  this  $50,  she  will  get  no  present." 
"Dick,"     says     his     partner,  "your 
mother  shall  get  her  present."  Each 
grasps  the  other's  hand  warmly,  and 
i  for  a  moment  no  word  is  spoken.  The 
audience  showed  by  Its  applause  bow 
well  it  liked  the  piece. 

Such  marvellous  bicyclists  as  the 
great  Aurora  troupe  have  not  been  seen 
here  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  think 
thev  have  seen  everything  in  the  way  of 
trick  bicycle  riding  that  is  to  be  seen 
may  change  their  minds  if  they  go  to 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week. 

Whittle  the  "ventriloquist  who  looks 
like  Roosevelt,"  is  not  so  very  much 
like  that  great  man,  but  he  Is  a  clever 
ventriloquist.  John  T.  Ray  and  W.  F. 
Rogers,  "the  chaps  with  the  educated 
feet,"  use  the  latter  to  advantage.  They 
also  sing  and  recite.  One  of  therr.  de- 
livered a  piece  yesterday  in  behalf  ol 
woman.  He  laid  down  the  principh 
that  when  a  woman  errs  in  nine  case* 
out  of  ten  there  is  some  fool  man  ai 
the  bottom  of  it.  Fred  and  Annie  Peloij 
nnd  Felix  Adler  are  also  capable  en 
tertainers. 


It 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— Louis  F. 
Werba  presents  Delia  Clarke's  "The 
White  Squaw." 

Brure  Marshall  Bernard  Johnson 

Jacques  Cautler  Clinton  P.  Ferry 

Michabo  Bernard  Castle 

Ampata  Ada  L.  Barbour 

Jeanette  Mlndel  Kobman 

Oetavla  J  Pearl  0.  Hart 

Neamata  Clara  Greenwood 

|    MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Lindsay  Mori- 
son  stock  company  In  "Three  Weeks." 
|  Cast: 

!  T1?e  Lacl>'"  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon 

T-acly  Henrietta  Verdayne  

I  Mrs!  George  A.  HibbartT 

h;nna  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rovall 

rne  King  of  Sardalia.  .James  A.  Bliss 

■s:r  Charles  Verdayne  H.  G.  Oarleton 

'aPt.  Grigsby  William  De  Wolfe 

Dmitry  Russell  Clarke 

\erchoff  Russell  Randall 

Petroviteh  Paul  Linton 

""""  John  Fairbanks 

Paul  \  eTdayne  Wilson  Melrose 


I  The  returning  visitors  whose  pleas- 
ant task  has  been  to  Inquire  into  tnu 
jmanners  and  customs  In  European 
cities  find  much  to  praise  and  envy. 
[The  progressive  income  tax  system 
in  Vienna  seems  to  have  escaped  then 
notice.  In  that  city  passengers  are 
in  the  habit  of  tipping  the  street  car 
conductors,  two  hellers,  or  about  haif 
I  of  a  cent  in  our  money.  An  order  has 
[been  issued  that  the  conductors  shail 
henceforth  pay  about  83  cents  a  year 
las  income  tax  on  their  tips.  The  gov- 
ernment "Will  thus  collect  yearly  a 
little  over  $3250.  The  Vienna  journals 
protest  against  this  "beggarly  econ- 
omy. Will  the  tax  increase  the 
amount  of  the  tip  or  put  an  end  to 
che  practice?  Here  is  a  problem  far 
deep  economic  and  deep  thinkers. 

A  VICTIM  OF  LEGENDS. 


7>1 


Now  that  many  have  taken 


vaca- 
tion and  returned  to  the  treadmill  for 
another    year,    newspaper  physicians- 
for  there  are  newspaper  physicians  as 
;  there   are    newspaper   singers,  actors, 
;  clergymen,   athletes   and   even  states- 
men—pronounce learned  opinions  on  va- 
cations,  as  they   are  generally  spent. 
They   condemn    them.     Mr.  Ferguson, 
•who  went  with  his  interesting  family  to 
•Europe,  writes  that  he  has  had  no  rest, 
not  even  at  Monte  Carlo.  Young  Hank.  | 
mson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  spent  I 
two  weeks  in  a  little  hotel  on  the  Cape 
had  "the  time  of  his. life,"  and  was  ac- 
tive m  the  open  air  from  breakfast  to 
bed  time.    He  did  not  look  at  a  book. 
He  read  only  the  sporting  news  in  the 
papers.   Mr.  Grout  had  a  delightful  fort- 
night, for  he  smoked  a  pipe  on  a  veran- 
da that  faced  Monadnock  and  read  a 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  taking  a  vacation 
for  the  first  time  in  20  or  30  years,  and  j 
it  is  evident  from  his  comments  on  life, 
manners,  men,  science,  religion  and  all 
creation,  as  reported  by  cable,  that  he 
sadly  needed  a  mental  change.  Every 
one  finds  his  pleasure  in  his  own  way. 
and  the  vacation  of  Peter  would  be  two 
weeks   of   hard   labor  for   Paul.  The 
great  majority  of  the  complaining  mill- 
ons  of  men  and  women  have  no  vaca- 
ion,  real  or  fictitious 

I   - — 

Mr.  Edison  is  reported  as  saying  that 
here  is  too  much  sleep  in  the  world. 
'Eight  hours  is  ridiculous.    Sleep  was 
nvented  in  the  curfew  days  when  there 
vas  only  villainous  artificial  light  and 
nen  got  into  the  habit  of  sleeping.  The 
vorld    loses   two-thirds   of   its   life  in) 
leep."   Inventors  and  the  march  of  civ- 
ilzation,  which  some  fondly  think,  is 
ow  a  quickstep,  have  done  much  to 
ake  sleep  away  from  the  eyes  of  mor- 
ls.    It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
hug-chug  motor  boats  in  general,  or  of 
ie  boat  in  particular  that  goes  about 
'arblehead  harbor  visiting  yachts  be- 
,veen  5  and  6  A.  M.  and  distributing 
ater,  which  no  doubt  is  sadly  needed 
Y  jaded  mariners  after  a  night  of  song 
id  Jesting.   Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer 
•  the  powerhouse  in  Marblehead  that  | 
ts  off  steam  about  4  A.  M.  and  gives 
pleasing  illustration  of  the  proposition 
iat  sound  travels  swiftly  and  loudly 
er  a  body  of  water.    Nature  has  its 
arm  clocks  carefully  wound  up  and 
ecisely  striking.    The  most  formida- 
-    are  the   bluejays   and   the  crows 
rio  meet  on  the  marsh  or  in  the  pine 
ove  and  discuss  the  business  of  the 
y.     Or    the   woodpecker   insists  on 
ousing   the   sleeper   at    an  absurdly 
rly  hour.    There  are  sounds  that  in- 
e  the  lazy  to  turn  over,  stretch  !legs 
d  sleep  again:  as  the  rumbling  of  a 
igon  over  a  distant  bridge— a  sound 
lich  Thoreau  says  is  heard  farther 
pn  almost  any  other  at  night;  as  the 
away  scurrying  of  a  railway  train 
ich  reminds   those  snug   in  bed  of 

lie  hideous  promiscuity  of  the  sleeping 
and  the  danger  lurking  in  a  defect- 
rail. 


^Travellers    tell    strange    tales.  For 
[any  years  it  has  been  reported  and 
jHieved  that  if  a  man  attempting  to 
loss  a  street  in  Paris  is  run  over  by 
reckless  driver,  the  pedestrian  is  at 
'ice   arrested   and   heavily   fined.  Yet 
e  read  that  M.  Flateau,  an  actor  in 
kris,  was  knocked  down  by  a  taxicab. 
rie  driver  has  been  sentenced  to  im- 
lisonment  for  three  months  and  the 
impany  that  employed  him  has  been 
|dered  to  pay  M.  Plateau  damages  to 
|e  amount  of  $1500,    This  is  flying  in 
i  face  of  tradition.    Equally  extraor- 
ary  is  the  opinion  handed  down  by  an 
iglish  judge,  Judge  Parry,  that  "when 
a  question  whether  a  motor-driven 
hide   or  a   horsed  one   should  give 
r,   the  presumption  is  that  it  shall 
the  motor."    We  have  been  led  to 
Ink  In   Boston  that  the  streets  and 
•  fulness  thereof  belong  to  the  trolley 
r  and   the  automobile;  that  a  man 
oases  a  street  at  his  own  risk.  Charles 
imb,    who    did    not    understand  the 
untry  and  was  ill  at  ease  outside  citv 
ills,  used  to  revel  in  the  "sweet  se 
rlty"  of  the  streets.    What  sort  of  a 
ure   would   he    cut    today  crossing 
lseachusetts  avenue  at  Boylston  street 
hesitating  at  any  popular  corner' 


Theophile  Gautier,  who  was  born  one 
hundred  years  ago  today,  is  to  manv 
only  the  man  that  wore  a  red  waist- 
coat the  famous  first  night  of  "Her- 
nani,"  and  the  author  of  "Mademoi- 
selle de  Maupin,"  an  abomination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  resplendent 
at  the  performance  in  a  pink  doublet, 
and  the  once  abhorred  romance  is  as 
a  story  by  Miss  Edgeworth  in  com- 
parison with  novels  by  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen  and  women  that  have 
been  freely  read  and  openly  discussed 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

He    was    a    poet    of  "impeccable" 
verse;  a  teller  of  wondrous  tales  fan- 
tastical and  realistic;  artraveller,  im- 
pressionable, a  born  colorist,  a  close 
observer  who  in  description  had  the, 
gift  of  rejecting  the  unessential  and 
vivifying  that  which  was  real;  a  jour- 
nalist who  worked  indefatigably  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  it  is  said  that 
if  all  his  writings  were  collected  they 
| would  not  be  contained  in  three  hun- 
|dred  octavo  volumes.    Yet  according 
,  to  the  legends  he  was  a  wild-eyed 
I  romanticist,    Byronic,    a    '  lion"  or 
dandy  of  his  day,  a  hashish  eater,  an 
amateur  in  letters  and  a  poseur  in 
daily  walk   and   conversation.  Mis- 
understood during  his  life,  a  bogy  to 
the  bourgeois,   he  had    a  crowning 
misfortune:    He  is  caricatured  in  the 
"Journal"  of  the  Goncourts,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  his  friends;  for  the  Gau- 
tier talking  familiarly  in  the  "Jour- 
nal" is  only  a  man  of  preposterous 
theories  and  absurd  opinions,  a  gro- 
tesque, antipathetic  person. 

In  1830  Gautier  was  rich,  extraordi- 
narily handsome,  a  favorite  in  salons, 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  romantic  movement.  He 
lost  his  fortune  through  the  Revolu- 
tion and  found  himself  obliged  to 
earn  daily  his  bread.  He  wrote  his1 
novels  and  tales,  his  books  of  travel,! 
his  poems  that  are  among  the  chief 
glories  of  French  literature  by  reason 
■  of  their  exquisite  finish,  but  he  was 
first  of  all  a  journalist.  At  the  be- 
ginning he  knew  sumptuous  days  and 
nights,  for  La  Presse,  conducted  by 
Emile  de  Girardin,  paid  in  a  prince- 
ly manner,  and  "the  good  Theophile" 
sported  his  coupe  with  little  ponies 
and  a  negro  tiger  and  smoked  cigars 
that  had  be^n  rolled  for  potentates 
and  Russian  .  These  years  were  few, 
and  until  h\  s  death  in  1872  Gautier  j 
toiled  daily,  rejoicing  in  his  work,  not) 
complaining  of  the  comparatively! 
small  pecuniary  return,  writing  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  with  a 
care  and  a  gusto  as  though  he  were 
conscious  of  critical  posterity.  A 
brave  and  cheerful  spirit,  always! 
young,  always  enthusiastic,  a  con- ' 
staht  worshipper  of  art!  He  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  could  strike 
520  kilos  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  on  a 
Turk's  head;  he  was  proud  of  hav- 
ing won  a  prize  at  the  swimming 
school;  an,d  the  man  rejoicing  in  his 
.strength  was  also  revealed  in  all  th.it 
he  wrote,'  even  when  it  was  of  sup- 
posedly ephemeral  character. 

He  shared  with  Balzac,  the  elder 
Dumas,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Zola, 
Paudet,  Verlaine,  the  honor  of  not 
being  an  Academician.  He  left  be- 
hind him.  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Emile  Henriot,  an  enormous  and 
varied  work,  of  which  the  finest  frag- 
ments have  the  pure  and  solid  beauty 
of  marble.  And  during  his  life  of 
drudgery  he  had  this  consolation:  He 
was  praised  openly  and  nobly  by 
Sainte-Beuve. 


AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


An  Englishman,  Mr.  Keating,  urges 
the  necessity  of  an  act  by  which  the 
changing  of  Christian  names  will  be 
an  easier  operation  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent in  his  country.    The  registers  of 
Somerset  House  show  that  within  re- 
cent years  unfortunate  children  have 
been  christened  Anno  Domini  Davis, 
Odious   Heaton,   Bovril   Simpkin,  Jo- 
seph Lyon  Lamb,  Jolly  Death,  Happy 
Jiggins,  One-Too-Many  Johnson,  Not- 
Wanted  Smith,  River  Jordan.   A  poor 
wretch  born  during  the  Boer  war  now 
groans  as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lyon  Ho 
ratio  Nelson  Wellington  Marlboroug1 
Kitchener  Buller  Gatacre.  Mrs.  Bright 
wen   tells   in   her   autobiography  of 
curious    names   among    the  gypsies. 
She  once  met  Mr.  Trinity  Smith,  who 
had  named  his  daughters  Levise,  Cen- 
tlnl,  Cinnaminti,  Cinderella  and  Sibe- 
i  renia.   This  last  name  would  serve  for, 
a  transatlantic  liner  or  a  parlor  car. 
She  asked  another  gypsy  why  he  had 
named  his  little  girl  Leviathan.  He 
answered:    "Well,  ye  see,  it  were  the 
name  of  the  big  ship  (the  Great  East- 
ern was  first  called  the  Leviathan), 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  name 
and  I  would  name  my  next  boy  after 
it;  but  however  it  corned  a  gal,  and  1 
thought  it  didn't  matter,  so  she  were 
named    so."      There    are    many  sur- 
names,   high    sounding,  magnificent, 
that  are  of  vulgar  extraction.  Mme. 
Cahen  d'Anvers,  who  was  recently  at- 
tacked in  a  French  railway  train,  is 
descended  from  a  Jew  named  Cohen, 
who,   living  in  Antwerp,   thought  to 
make  himself  a  man  of  more  impor- 
tance.   It  is  said  that  corresponding 
with  a  Mr.  Otto  in  Cologne,  he  signed 
himself    C.    d'Anvers,    whereupon  he 
received  an  answer  from  O.  de  Co- 
logne.   This  is  the  sort  of  story  that 
can  be  safely  told  in  a  parlor  by  any 
young  man  who  is  known  as  "always 
the   life   of   the   party"   and   also  as 
"well  informed." 

Mr.  George  Arliss,  going  up  and  down 
the  land  as  Disraeli  in  a  stage  show, 
may  revive  an  interest  in  the  states- 
man's novels.  When  Goldwin  Smith 
died  there  was  talk  for  a  time  of  "Lo- 
thair,"  because  he  was  therein  intro- 
duced as  an  Oxford  professor,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  neither  the  romance 
nor  Bret  Harte's  parody  is  well  known 
to  the  younger  generation  that  delights 
in  the  complete  works  of  Messrs.  Op- 
penheim.  Chambers  arid  Davis.  And 
yet,  they  that  are  interested  in  novels 
of  life  and  manners  will  find  pleasure 
in  Disraeli's  romances,  if  they  have 
acquired  the  art  of  judicious"  skipping, 
or  if  they  were  born  with  the  gift  of 
turning  instinctively  to  one  amusing 
or  instructive  page  among  a  hundred. 
Can  anyone  tells  us  what  drinks  for 
sultry  weather  Disraeli  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  sentence  in  "Sybil"? 
"In  the  midst  of  all  this,  waiters  glided 
about,  handling  incomprehensible  mix- 
tures bearing  aristocratic  names;  mys- 
tical combinations  of  French  wines  and 
German  waters,  flavored  with  slices  of 
Portugal  fruits,  and  cooled  with  lumps 


of  American  ice;  compositions  whicn 
immortalized  the  creative  genius  of 
some  high  patrician  name." 

What  were  the  "patrician"  names 
given  to  these  "mystical''  drinks;'  In 
the  United  States  the  names  come  from 
the  plain  people  and  the  untitled  aris- 
tocracy, as  John  Collins,  Remsen, 
Rikey,  H.  P.  W.  There  are  men  who 
ask  for  no  greater  fame  than  this  close 
association  with  a  cocktail.  There  are 
men  in  clubs  who,  having  held  close 
communion  with  the  barkeeper,  ask  os- 
tentatiously, when  the  rooms  are  filled 
between  5  and  6  P.  M.,  for  a  Jones, 
Brown  or  Robinson  cocktail — an  indi- 
vidual cocktail,  in  other  words.  Great 
is  the  joy  of  the  crowd,  sitters  in  the 
seats  of  the  scornful,  when  a  green 
waiter  says  "How?"  or  "Come  again  ' 
and  the  individualist  Is  obliged  to  recite 
his  formula. 

'Sybil"  was  written  in  1845,  and  the 
scene  of  the  opening  chapter  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  Derby  of  1837.  Was 
American  ice  then  used  freely  at  the 
Jockey  Club  or  at  Lady  St.  Julian's? 
And  why  "Portugal  fruits"?  No  won- 
der that  Mr.  Latour  "took  a  rusk  and 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  and  retired  to  res; 
with  a  cool  head  and  a  cooler  heart." 

In  these  novels  there  are  hints  at  the 
dialogue  of  Oscar  Wilde,  as  when,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Berners,  who  did  not  like 
suburban  dinners  because  "you  always 
get  something  you  can't  eat  and  cursed 
bad  wine,"  Mr.  Mountchesny  answered: 
"I  rather  like  bad  wine;  one  gets  so 
bored  with  good  wine." 


The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upton  Sinclair  af- 
fair is  an  interesting  study  for  the  in- 
trepid sociologist  or  any  writer  on  the 
domestic  relations.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  ap- 
parently not-a  restful  person  and  some 
nvght  argue  that  his  wife  would  be 
obliged  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary 
tact  in  escaping  harassing  domesticity, 
but  Mrs.  Sinclair's  objection  to  her  hus- 
band is  not  that  as  a  writer  he  shows 
febrile  excitement,  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
connected  with  his  investigation  of  Chi- 
cago slaughter  houses.  She  finds  fault 
witli  him  because  he  is  an  "essential 
monogamist,"  and  has  a  "conservative 
mind."  Monogamy  has  been  defined  as 
the  practice  or  circumstance  of  being 
married  to  one  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair has  compiled  a  dictionary  and 
phrase  book  for  her  own  use.  The  "es- 
sential monogamist"  has  three  qualities 
as  in  the  case  of  her  husband:  he  is 
not  able  to  devote  his  time  to  his  wife;  ' 
he  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  he 
is  not  able  to  keep  his  wife  from  being 
seen  with  other  men;  he  is  over  de- 
veloped intellectually.  But  this  is  a 
loose,  inconsequential,  scattering,  pre- 
posterous definition.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  hunger- 
ing for  her  "soul  mate"  and  even  now 
searching  for  him.  She  sings: 
"There  is  another  life  I  long  to  meet, 
Without  which  life  my  life  .vere  incom- 
plete." 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  prosaic  men  to 
be  warned  in  lime;  it  is  better  to  run 
into  an  alley,  or  even  stay  indoors, 
than  to  use  violence  in  repelling  ad- 
vances. 


AS  THE  WC 

By  PHILI 


I  The  Herald  has  received  a  pathetic 
[letter,  a  Macedonian  cry.  Some  weeks 
ago  a  gentleman  of  Wlnsted,  Ct„  put 
snakes  in  his  hat  that  they  might  cool 
his  bald  pate  in  hot  weather.  He  hoped 
that  they  might  massage  his  scalp,  so 
that  much-neede.l  hair  would  grow.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  commenting  on  this 
practice  and  belief,  wrote  to  The  Hei- 
ald  a  note  in  which  he  quoted  from 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  Roman  girls 
thus  cooling  their  necks  in  summer 
months,  but  he  could  find  no  evidence 
in  Pliny  and  other  learned  authors  con- 
cerning snakes  as  a  remedy  against 
baldness. 

Our  correspondent,  "C.  F.  S,"  thinks 
that  Mr.  Johnson  must  lie  in  error. 
"Everything  else  under  the  sun  has 
been  tried  already,  and  why  should 
snakes  have  been  left  out?" 


We  are  at  present  unable  to  consult 
Topsell's  "History  of  Serpents,"  Fergu- 
son's "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  or 
the  works  of  Galen.  Rhasis,  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  Paullini  and  Capt.  Burke,  but 
Pliny,  the  elder,  giving  various  approved 
remedies  for  baldness,  does  not  mention 
the  use  of  snakes  in  any  manner.  Here 
are  some  remedies  that  he  recommends  • 
Cabbage  leaves  soaked  in  vinegar  and 
alum;  a  liniment  of  nettles:  melilot. 
Honey  lotus;  the  water  which  exudes 
from  an  elm  tree  when  it  is  hacked;  aloes 
with  new  wine  (to  be  rubbed  in  under 
the  rays  of  tile  sun):  the  juice  of  com- 
mon polytriehon ;  pig's  breast  with  gall 
nuts;  bear's  fat  with  laudanum  and  the 
plant  Venus  hair;  ashes  of  goat's  horn 
mixed  with  nitre,  tamarisk  seeds,  butter 
and  oil — the  horn  of  a  he-goat  is  prefer- 
able. Pliny  mentions  other  sure  cures, 
and  urges  the  thin-haired  to  dress  their 


locks  on  the  17th  or  the  29th  of  the 
month.  He  also  reminds  the  reader  that 
the  people  on  the  island  of  Myconus  in 
the  Aegean  Sea  were  born  bald.  There 
is  other  curious  information — but  this 
is  a  squeamish  age.  and  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  is  vigilant — witness  re- 
cent episode  in  the  adventurous  life  of 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

The  letter  written  by  "C.  F.  S."  is 
entertaining.  though  pathetic.  "The 
process,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  losing 
one's  hair  has  been  in  the  case  of 
many  men  I  know  one  of  the  most 
pcient  factors  in  the  development  of 
their  character.  A  bald-headed  gen- 
tleman told  me  he  had  gone  through 
as  many  trials  and  endured  greater 
mental  anguish  than  any  one  who  has 
ios><  well  beloved  relatives,  wives  or 
it  uch  money.  He  has  finally  reached 
a  stage  of  resignation  and  attained 
Nirvana.  His  pride  has  left  him.'  He 
is  now  a  more  endurable  member  of 
scciety  than  the  'conceited  jackasses' 
with  abnormal  growtn  of  hair. 

"Before  he  reaches  this  state  of 
beatification  a  man  must  go  through 
three  stages.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. The  firs^t  is  a  period  of  fond, 
illusive  hope  when  he  consults  leading 
dermatologists  in  turn  at  $10  per. 
This  lasts  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
number  of  available  specialists  and 
the  length  of  the  patient's  purse. 

"In  the  second  stage  he  goes  to  bald- 
headed  friends  for  advice.  No  one,  of 
course,  would  think  of  consulting  a  man 
and  a  brother  with  an  Absalomic 
growth,  for  lie  would  answer:  T  leave 
my  hair  alone.'  Ky-ind  friends  have 
urged  me  to  try  kerosene,  onions,  rice, 
carrots,  castor  oil,  alcohol.  Rice,  be- 
cause the  Chinese  live  on  rice,  and  a 
bald-headed  Chinaman  is  seldom  if  ever 
seen.  Carrots  were  prescribed  because 
they  add  lustre  to  the  coats  of  asses. 
Alcohol  was  suggested  for  this  reason: 
Take»l  Internally,  it  is  supposed  to  make  i 
I  he  hair  come  out;  therefore,  if  it  is  ap- | 
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>nii,  a  .  \e-rtmllv.  if  should  have  a  eoun- 
Iteractii  effect  The  internal  consump- 
tion si."  -ild  '  H-'I'lf  and 
Ktunt  factor.  A  friend  <>r  n  still  more 
Krlous  turn  of  mind.  a  '  lose  student,  a 
Beep  thinker,  who  has  Riven  the  subject 
|pi-..'ound  thought,  has  shown  me  a  for- 
I  inula  t:il  •  .  lr-'iii  '  ■')'*  t>.»  T.'nn.l  In  an 
^Eypttan  tomb.  The  prescription  was 
lappa;,  utlv  int.n.Ic.l  lor  the  mother  of  a 
I  Klnn  or  th-  Mist  dynasty,  belonging  to 
Ion.'  of  the  first  families  of  Egypt  (circa 
I  40*1  II  <".i  M  -  as  follows:  The  cal- 
I  Ions  part  of  .logs'  paws. one  part;  dates, 
Hbe  part:   the   hoofs  of  donkeys,  one 

part.    Boil  the  whole  in  oil  anj  actively 

rub  the  scalp  with  the  mixture. 

••The  victim  of  baldness,  grown  des- 
peratelv  ,  aim.  lapses  into  stage  three, 
when    the    efficaciousness    of  many- 
remedies  ha*  been  thoroughly,  tested. 
J    have    recently    spent    many  hours 
reading    lite    advertisements    In  the 
journals.    News  and  editorial  articles, 
gossip  about  sports  and  theatres  and 
■  Miss  Marv  Garden,  reports  of  murder 
trials  and  railway  accidents  and  di- 
'  vorees   in    high    society   were   of  no 
Interest  to  me;  but  if  any  new  hair 
restorer,  as 'The  Great  Chinese  Secret* 
[>or  'Esau's  Favorite  Prescription,"  was 
mentioned.  I  obtained  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.     In  London  a  short 
[  time  ago  the  employe  In  a  barber's 
I  establishment  remarked  on  the  thin- 
Itness   of    my    hair.     He    said    it  was. 
[.caused  by  the  burrowing  of  a  small' 
I  animal  under  the  scalp.  This  creature 
I  builds  a  shell  like  that  of  an  oyster 

I  and.  crowding  out  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  thus  causes  their  death.  He  sug- 
gested a  remedy,  easily  applied  In  the 

[iform  of  a  lotion,  at  10  shillings  the 
t'flask.  which  would  dissolve  ihe  calcu- 
li rlous  growth,  and  pressed  on  me  an- 
il other  bottle  at  a  guinea,  which  would 
[I  undoubtedly  restore  the  hair  to  its 
I]  pristine  beauty.    I  bought  both." 

'  Other  adventures  of  "C.  F.  S." — this 
||  Conrad  in  quest  of  his  hair — will  be 

II  related  tomorrow. 
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Yesterday  we  lost  "C.  F.  S."  In  Lon- 
don town  buying  lotions  at  a  high 
price,  desperate  In  his  fight  against 
baldness,  craving  a  "nobby  head  of 
hair."'  "One  reason."  he  writes,  "why 
It  Is  impossible  to  get  a  good  hair  cut 
In  London  is  that  the  men  in  the-  bar- 
ber shops  are  employed  for  their  abili- 
ty to  sell  so-called  hair  restorers,  and 
not    at   all    for    their   skill   with  the 

shears  or  razor." 

"The  friend   that  gave   me  the  pre- 
scription  found   in  an   Egyptian  tomb 
also  showed  me  a  remedy  recommended 
in    Cleopatra's    'Book   on    Cosmetics.'  i 
•For  bald  patches,  the  following  is  the 
best  of  all.  acting  for  falling  hair  when  \ 
applied  with  oil  or  pomatum.  Acts  also 
for  falling  off  of  eyelashes  or  for  peo-  i 
i  pie  getting  bald  all  over.   It  is  wonder- 
ful   Of  domestic  mice,  burnt,  one  part: 
of  vine  rag,  burnt,  one  part ;  of  horses' 
teeth,  burnt,  one  part;  of  bear's  grease 
I  one  •    of   deer's    marrow,  one ;  of  reed 
!  I  bark    one.    To   be  pounded  when  dry 
1   and  mixed  with  plenty  of  honey  till  It 
gets  the  consistency  of  honey;  then  the 
bear  s  grease  and  marrow  to  be  mixed 
1    when  melted,  the  medicine  to  be  put  In 
a  brass  flash,  and  the  bald  part  to  be 
rubbed  till  it  sprouts.'  / 
"I  am  now  In  the  liatjds  of  a  chaim- 
ing  lady  whose  sign  I  happened  to  no- 
,  I  tice  one  day.    She  tells  me  that  she 
really  is  not  obliged  to  work  for  a  Uv- 
I    lng     She  belongs  to  one  of  the  best 
•   families  in  Dorchester.    Besides  treat- 
ment of  the  scalp,  she  advertises  mani- 
9    curing     palmistry,    chiropody,  marcel 
wave  and   clairvoyance.    Perhaps  my 
t    communication  may  seem  to  you  Ion*- 
winded,  but  you  have  no  idea  what  an 
'    absorbing  topic  baldness  Is  to  the  af- 
flicted  " 

Much  depends  oil  the  shape  of  the 
head.  Walt  Whitman  sang  of 
Tue  srand  fares  of  natural  lawyers  and  Judges 

broad  at  the  back  top, 
tv.  f.Vf*  of  liuntcrs  and  fishers  bulged  at  the 
brows,  the  fhaved  blanched  face*  of  or- 
thodox ett  liens. 
Thera  are  bald-headed  judges,  states- 
men,     philanthropists      with  Poshed 
domes   of    thought  who  would  be  gro- 
,  fescue   and   futile   were   they  to  have 
another  make-up.  The  truly  great  accept 
their  baldness  as   a   glory,  unless  the 
head  happens  to  run  to  a  peak.    It  is 
still  a  reproach  to  Julius  Caesar  that 
his  baldness  gave  him  much  g«asiness, 
because  he  thus  often  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  jibes  of  his  enemies ;  and 
ve  do  not  like  to  think  of  him  anxious- 
v  brtng.ng  forward  the  scanty  herbage 
'from  the  crown  of  his  head  as  Suetonius 
tells  us  was  the  conqueror's  wont.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  late  Bill  Nye 
SKb  a  luxurious  head  of  hair  Pleasingly 
combed.  Nor  is  the  early  growth  of  ha.r 
orTecocious  baldness  necesaanly  an  in- 
dication of  the  length  of  lite.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  discussed  this  question  to  his 
furious  "Letter  to  a  friend  upon  th  f  oc- 
casion of  the  death    of    his  »nu»ate 
friend"-    "Lewis,  that  virtuous  but  un- 
fortunate K.ng  of  Hungary  who  los  his 
Ule  at  the  battle  ol  iluUacz,  was  s^d  to 


be  born  without  a  skin,  to  have  bear. led 

at  fifteen,  and  to  have-  shown  some 
grey  hairs  about  twenty ;  from  whence 
the  Diviners  conjectured  that  he  would 
be  spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  but 
a  short  life;  but  hairs  make  fallible  pre- 
dictions, and  many  temples  early  gray 
have  outlived  tfie  psalmist's  period.  Hairs 
which  have  most  amused  me  have  not 
been  In  the  face  or  head,  but  on  the 
back,  and  not  In  men  but  children,  as  I 
long  ago  observed  In  that  endemicat  dis- 
temper of  little  children  in  Languedoc. 
called  the  Morgellons.  wherein  they 
critically  break  out  with  harsh  hairs  on 
their  barks,  which  takes  off  the  unquiet 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  delivers 
them  from  coughs  and  convulsions." 

There  Is  no  reason  why  every  man 
should  not  be  his  own  weather  prophet. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  10  consult  his  pet 
hedgehog.  A  certain  citizen  of  Cyzi- 
cus  was  praised  far  and  wide  as  a  fore- 
caster  of  the  weather.  And  how  did  he 
gain  his  reputation?  "Because  he  had 
Uarn't  the  quality  of  the  Hedge-hogge. 
whose  property  is  to  build  his  hole  or 
denne  open  diverse  wales,  and  toward 
severall  winds,  and  fore-seeing  rising 
stormes  he  presently  stoppeth  the  holes 
that  way,  which  thing  the  foresaid 
Citizen  needfully  observing,  would  in 
the  City  foretell  any  future  storme,  and 
what  wind  should  blow."  Of  course,  a 
hedgehog  confined  in  a  flat  would  serve 
only  as  a  child's  pet;  but  a  "denne" 
could  be  rigged  up  for  him  on  the  roof 
for  barometrical  purposes. 

The  Herald  has  already  referred  to 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Theophila 
Gautier,  Aug.  31.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  celebration  of  it  in  Paris  was 
adjourned  until  Oct.  23.  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  There  have  been  antici- 
patory articles  about  him  in  Parisian 
periodicals  An  especially  noteworthy 
article  bv  Emile  Henrios  was  publish?* 
in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  July  1  M. 
Henrion.  auoting  the  absurd  remark  of 
M  Emile  Faguet.  that  Gautier's  name 
would  not  be  mentioned  50  years  hence, 
countered  by  saying  that  in  view  of  M. 
Faguet's  judgments  concerning  frtendhal 
and  Baudelaire,  his  latest  declaration 
should  have  no  weight.  There  are  in- 
teresting portraits  and  caricatures  or 
Gautier  in  Je  Sals  Tout  of  July  15,  but 
the  accompanying  article  by  M.  Leo 
Larguier  is  merely  a  retelling  cf  fa- 
miliar legends. 

During  Gautier's  life  the  sale  of  his 
books  brought  him  in  little  money.  H* 
received  in  all  only  $300  for  his 
"Mademoiselle  de  Maupln"  and  for 
"Jeune  France''  about  $80,  .so  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
thos  e  roaring  lions  of  literature. 
Messrs  Oppenheim.  London  and  Rex 
Beach.  In  his  younger  days  Gautier 
was  more  famous  for  his  flamboyant 
cravats  than  his  prose  or  poetry.  His 
hair  was  Merovingian  and  his  favorite 
hat  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  In 
Europe.  Asia,  America  and  Madagascar. 
Thus  he  vexed  the  honest  bourgeois  as 
the  preface  to  "Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
pin"  enraged  the  Academicians  and  all 
that  made  fetishes  of  classic  volumes. 


this  respect  she  differed  from  the  man 
who  angered  Chevalier  by  the  "nasty 
way  fche  said  it."  "What  she  was,  the 
Greek  life  behind  the  veil  of  flesh, 
seemed  the  memorable  and  mysterious 
thing.  She  Is  about  2000  years  old,  hav- 
ing the  secret  of  her  immortality  which 
Is  not  ours;  no  wonder  that  Eleanors. 
r>use.  whose  Latlnlty  Is  a  key  to  all 
classic  wonders,  thinks  her  the  most 
wonderful  woman  In  the  world."  But 
the  enthusiastic  rhapsody  Is  worthy  of 
quotation  in  full; 

"Quotations  from  the  'Iliad'  in  Eng- 
lish were  read  aloud  after   music  as 
Greek  as  might  be  (singing-birds,  espe- 
cially the  storm  thru3h  and  the  night- 
ingale, are  the  only  Greek  musicians 
.nowadays)  had  been  played,  and  then 
she  appeared    for  a   few    seconds  to 
show  us.  in  reality  rather  than  real- 
istically   what  we  have  only  seen  be- 
fore in   terms  of  marble  and  bronze. 
She  became  a  Greek  warrior  attacking 
without   weapons,   or   falling  wounded 
to    leap  up    again,  or    charging  the 
enemy.    She  was  Sarpedon  starting  for 
the  attack  In  his  chariot,  Teucer  shoot- 
ing  his    bitter   arrows,     or   the  disc- 
thrower at  the  Olympic  games.    In  each 
case  It   was   an   episode   of   rhythmic  , 
movement  during  which,  for  a  moment.  \ 
she  'forgot  herself  to  marble,'  and  re-  | 
called  a  fugitive  memory  of  some  fa- 
mous  statue   that  Is   or  ought   to  be. 
So  that  I!  mav  manifest  how  she-this 
slender  lady  of  the  tragical  eyes,  elo- 
quent   in   un-English    looks-had  ac- 
quired the  living  art,  which  lies  petri- 
fied   in    the    museums    of    Rome,  and 
Pari-    and  London.    After  an  interval 
she  became  Athene  marching  With  the 
majestlcal    gait     which    revealed  the 
goddess,  or  entering  the  chariot  for  her 
ascension.    It  was  wonderful  and  holy 
and  jovous.  and  the  meaning  of  it  all 
transcended     Duse's     earnest  compli- 
ment  with    a    gently-quivering  hand. 
And    yet— one    could    understand  and 
sympathize  with  Auguste  llodin's  say- 
ing that  it   was  a  case  of  'hands  off 
for  him  and  his  disciples.    For  Hellas 
is    gone    never    to    return;    no  taking 
thought  can  bring  back  the  Greek  bal- 
ance of  intellect  and  emotion;  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  has  changed  all  the  gods 
of    those    far-off    gracious     days  to 
marble  things  with  unlighted  eyes.  The 
Hellenic  beauty  and  grace  are  not  for 
us-  our  treasures  of  the  kind  must  be 
sought   for   in    the    welter   of  modern 
ugliness,  and  there  they  are  surely  to 
be  found  by  others  than  Rodin  and  the 
Rodinists." 


and 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John  * 
Craig  stock  company  In  "The  Rose  of 
the   Rancho."    by   David    Belaseo  and. 
Richard  Walten  Tully. 

Kearney  John  rrniir 

Dm  LpU  de  la  Torre  V£*s?n  ^'  f1" 

Pa.be  Antonio  Walter  Walker 

Ueut.  Larkln  Al  Roberts 

Klnkali...,  G <1,*6'\n 

Snnnl  Robert  M.  Middleman; 

Srnora  Kenton  Ifal.el  I  plcorit 

Juanlta  Mary  \oung 

After   a   three   weeks'   vacation  Mr. 
Craig  and  his  company  reopened  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  last  night  wiih 
Mr.    Belasco's    romantic   drama,  "The 
Rosa  of  the  Rancho,"  In  which  Frances 
Starr  made  a  notable  success  several 
seasons  ago.     The  audience   was  pro- 
fuse in  its  welcoming  applause  and  its 
floral  tributes.    The  cast   was  a  long 
one,    Including   every    member   of  the 
large  company,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion   of    Miss    Gertrude    Binley,  and 
nearly  every  one  did  strikingly  good 
work. 


ft  ?r  3 


DRAMATIC  I 
MUSH 


By  Phili 


t.    iu_..f  There  has  been  as 

Gush  About  flne  wr.Ungof 

the  Art  late    aDout  dancing 

Of  Balance  and  dancers  in  Lon- 
don as  there  has  been  about  the  pict- 
ure Mona  Lisa  in  certain  American 
journals.  A  Mrs.  Roger  Wat*  ■ 
given  an  exhibition  in  London.  The 
Art  of  Balance,"  that  drove  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Times  i"'?"  h££er* 
that    did    not   prevent    hlm^  however 

^^Vt^wa'fnors"'  much  what  she  did 
or  how  she  old  it  that  mattered.  In 


The  Russians  The  Ri'ssian  dancers 
at  the  Roman  exposi- 
tion did  not  meet  witn 
Isadora  their  accustomed  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Splro  wrote  a  sour  article 
about  them.  He  inveighed  against  the 
triviality  of  the  stage  effects  and  the 
crudeness  of  color  in  costumes.  "Noth- 
ing happened"  in  the  ballets,  and  he 
singled  out  "Armide's  Pavilion"  as  be- 
ing especially  barren  of  "ideas,"  so 
that  the  spectators  thought  regretfully 
of  "Excelsior"!  And  these  Russians  are 
Said  to  have  reformed  the  ballet!  But 
Mr.  Spiro.  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
glass  saw  the  same  old  gauze  skirts 
and  'pink  tights  and  pirouettes  and 
entrechats  and  toe  feats  and  springing 
into  the  air.  as  in  any  well  organized 
opera  house.  He  admitted  the  "stu- 
pendous" technical  proficiency  of  the 
visitors,  but  on  the  whole  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  and  a  certain  disarrange- 
ment of  pieces  by  Chopin  put  him  In  a 
fine  state  of  madness. 

In  "Manja."  an  extraordinary  novel 
by  Anastasia  Werbizkaja.  a  story  of 
amorous  complications,  adjustments  anil 
re-adjustments  that  surpasses  even  the 
Vpton  Sinclair  affair  in  its  latest  stage, 
there  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
ait  of  Isadora  Duncan.  Manja  is  about 
to  dance  at  her  own  wish  for  her  first 
lover.  Mark  Alexandritsch  Steinbach. 

"Ah,  Mark,  it  is  the  only  talent  I  pos- 
sess. 1  am  a  born  ballet  dancer  and 
pave  a  rhythmic  sense  that  is  simply  , 
stupifylng.  as  our  teacher  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying.  When  I  hear  music, 
the  desire  to  put  myself  in  motion  takes 
hold  of  me."  |Thus  did  she  resemble 
I  oui  old  and  esteemed  friend  Bill  Sim- 
mons.) "It  is  an  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity, a  passion.  At  first  they  laughed 
at  me,  later  they  were  enchanted." 

"I  understand  you  dance  after  the 
manner  of  Isadora  Duncan." 

"Ah,  don't  speak  to  me  of  her.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  dirty  an- 
kles. Frau  Kessler  once  took  Sonja 
and  me  to  see  her.  At  the  beginning 
I  found  it  bewitching,  I  saw  the 
realization  of  my  dreams.  But  she 
moved  her  arms  se  uneslhetieally ! 
Her  laughter  was  so  forced  and  false! 
Her  figure  is  so  ugly!" 

"And  how  is  it  with  your  figure?" 
"Oh.  my  body,  Mark.  Is  beautiful! 
]  know  it.  I  have  often  studied  its 
lines  before  the  looking  glass.  1  feel 
that  I  could  be  something  great  if  I 
should  study.  I  am  far  more  graceful 
than  the  celebrated  Duncan — and  at 
the  same  time  I  am  no  taller  than  she 


Russians: 

"Long  blue  curtains  hung  round  a 
stage,  empty  save  for  two  red-and- 
whlte  striped  rep  sofas,  primly  placed 
at  the  back. 

•'Through  the  curtains  at  otic  side 
slips  a  quaint  little  dancer,  In  the  dress 
of  the  later  thirties,  the  period  of  Du- 
mas, De  Musset,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Cho- 
pin, George  Sand.  Rachel,  some  of  Bal- 
zac's novels,  and  of  the  Romanclsts, 
when  they  were  all  young  enough  to  be 
romanclsts! 

"After  her  comes  a  quaint  little  gen- 
tleman, with  huff  heaver  hat.  a  buff 
short-skirted  velvet  coal  and  white 
trousers. 

"They  look  like  figures  in  a  dream,  as 
they  giide  up  to  one  of  the  sofas  In  the 
simple,  dream-like  scene,  and  make  pre- 
tence of  making  love  till  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  another  such  droam-likc  cou- 
ple; or  by  Harlequin  and  Columbine;  or 
by  Pierrot,  chasing  a  lovely  little  but 
tertly  danseusc.  whom  he  tries  to  cap 
ture  beneath  his  conical  white  hat.  and 
1*.  strangely  surprised  to  And  that— i 
Poof!  she  Is  not  there!  True  symbol- 
that!  Pallid  Pierrot,  ever  ehaslng  a 
■nhlte  butterfly  he  can  never  catch!  The. 
ascetic  Idealist,  always  seeking  the  Soul 
of  Things,  that  ever  allures  and  forever( 
eludes  him! 

"Such  Is  a  thumb-nail  Impression  of 
Schumann's  exquisite  little  musical 
novel  'Lt  Carnaval,'  as  realized  by  the 
Russian  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
the  grace  of  Its  color,  somehow,  it  re- 
called those  visions  in  paint  of  Antoine 
Watteau.  In  the  infallible  prevision  of 
its  design  it  somehow  recalled  the  bet- 
ter work  of  Beardsley,  who  would  have 
revelled  in  it  as  a  piece  of  sneer  art»| 

evert  as  Schumann  must  have  revelled 
in  it  as  a  piece  of  interpretation." 

And  why  is  there  no  English  ballet 
comparable  to  this?  "M.  P."  says  be-  > 
cause  the  English  are  too  lazy,  too  self- 
depreciatory,  too  jealous  of  each  other.  I 
"too  graspingly  anxious  for  a  20  per 
cent,  dividend;  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  conventional  of  traditions  that  the 
artist  is  Invariably  'unbusinesslike' 
(which  is  mere  nonsense);  because  we 
i  have  never  yet  given  the  artist  (not  the 
'artiste')  his  or  her  proper  place  in  the 
theatre,  and  because  we  are  simply— too 
unpatriotic." 

At  the  same  time  "M.  P."  remembers 
artistic  work  at  the  Empire  and  at  the 
Alhambra,  which,  according  to  his  own 
'  opinion,  ranks  with  anything  that  the 
Russians  have  given,  ballets  performed 
mainly  by  English  dancers  and  always 
under  English  management.  "But  we 
are  too  lazy  to  have,  permanently,  work 
of  such  distinctive  artistic  value  as  the 
Russians  have  given  us,  because  it 
would  take  long  to  plan  out  for  similar 
future  results.  We  are  too  grasping 
to  spend  the  money  needed  to  found  a 
proper  school,  not  merely  for  dancing, 
or  for  singing,  but  where  ballet  (or  for 
that  matter  opera)  Is  taught  as  a  thing 
of  some  artistic  unity  and  significance. 
We  are  too  short-sighted  to  see  that 
monev  so  spent  would  yield  its  due  re- 
turn in  a  given  number  of  years.  And 
we  are  too  unpatriotic  to  believe  that 
•*ood  art— at  least  in  the  direction  of 
music  dancing  and  mimicry,  as  ex- 
pressed in  opera  and  ballet-is  possible 
to  English  people." 

And  "M.  P."  cries  out.  "In  America 
thev  are  getting  ahead  of  us!"  And  the 
cry  is  so  acute  that  it  is  printed  in 
italics.  He  describes  the  school  dire' ted 
in  New  York  by  Mme.  Cavallazzl.  "Her 
school,  which  lias  been  in  existence  only 
I  a  vear  and  a  half,  has  just  given  a 
I  complete  ballet  in  the  rehearsal  room  of 
I  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  it 
was  subsequently  announced  that  15  of 
the  girls  had  been  engaged  to  drince 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  company  and 
eight  of  them  in  the  Russian  .baMet 
headed  by  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin."  "■M. 
P  "  does  not  ask  how  they  dance,  but 
exclaims,  again  in  italic,  "What  are  we 
doing  here?" 


A  Visiting 
Scottish 


is." 


A  Cry 
from 


Let  us  go  back  to  the 
London  rhapsodists.  "M. 
P."   wrote   to  the  Pall 
London    Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  10, 
giving  the  reasons  "why  we  have  no 
English  ballet." 

There  Is  first  a  description  of  Schu- 
mann's  "Carnaval''  as  danced  by  the 


Not  only  will  the 
Irish  players,  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Company,  be 
Family  seen  in  Boston  early 
this  fall  but  the  Scottish  Family  that 
has  met  with  great  success  In  Lon- 
don in  the  comedy  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings"  will  visit  the  United  States, 
and  presumably  Boston  this  season. 
There  are  six  members  of  one  fattljy 
in  the  cast  of  "Bunty";  Graham 
Moffat,  the  author,  his  wife,  rus 
sister,  his  daughter  and  his  two 
younger  brothers.  Mr.  Moffat  said  to 
a  London  reporter;  "I  have  had  it 
in  mv  mind  for  years  to  bring  an 
the  family  together,  because  I  knew 
we  were  exactly  fitted  to  play  tur 
types  of  Scottish  character  we  know- 
so  well,  and  that  we  could  present 
something  altogether  different  frorn 
the  plavs  to  which  the  public  hat 
been  ai  customed.  Our  father  was  c 
Scottish  elocutionist,  and  our  mother 
to  whom  we  also  owe  much,  has  : 
great  gift  of  Scottish  story-tolling. 
Mrs  Moffat  designed  all  the  riresse; 
for  the  comedv,  which  is  a  crinolim 
play  of  1S60.  Her  husband  think: 
that  semi-modern  costume  has  no 
been  developed  to  the  extent  It  mlgtl 
be  on  ihe  stage.  "Plavs  like  'Caste 
and  'Our  Boys.'  If  dressed  In  the  cos 
tume  of  the  year  in  which  they  wer 
originally  produced,  would  still  hav 
another  run.  because  the  qualntnes 
of  thai  costume  is  in  keeping  wit 
the    old    fashioned    stvle    of  wntta* 


'Bunti 


de 


I  veloped  from  a  fpUurai  knowledge  of 

Scottish   character  aniFways.  More 

Itnan    m     any    other     play     T  have 
[written,   the  characters  1  wanted  to 
put..  Into    it    .suggested     the  storv. 
usually   it   is  the   other  wav  round' 
the  story  suggests  the  characters." 


Dickens  Mr.  Pickwick  has 

in  England      asain  appeared  on 

&  the  stage  in  "Two 

and  France    Peeps     at  Pick- 
wick," prepared  by  Metcalfe  Wood  for 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  London.    The  first 
peep   was  outside   the  Golden  Cross, 
where  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  Snodgrass 
and  Tnpman,  had  an  encounter  with 
a  cabman  and  Alfred  Jingle  circum- 
vented Mr.  Tnpman  in  wooing  Rachel 
Wardle.    The  other  peep  was  at  the 
White   Hart,    with   Sam    Weller,  de- 
scribing  the   visitors   by  their  boots 
and   Jingle    run    down    by  Pickwick 
Wardle,  Perkor  &  Co.   Ben  Field  took 
the  part  of  Pickwick.    "The  incidents 
are    torn    rather  violently    from  the 
book,  and  the  devout  Pickwickian  of 
today  must  go  prepared  for  a  good 
deal  that  will  scer»  to  him  vandalism; 
but  an  adapter  must  not,  perhaps,  be 
dealt  with  too  severely  on  that  score 
so  long  as.  he  preserves  with  reason- 
able accuracy  the  atmosphere  of  his 
original.     And    this,    we    think,  Mr. 
Wood    contrives    to    achieve    with  a 
cry  fair  measure  of  success." 
Allusion  was  made  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  to  "No  Thoroughfare,"  written 
by     Dickens     in     collaboration  with 
Wilkie  Colins  and  brought  out  at  the 
Adelphi.  London,  in  IS37  witli  Fechter, 
Henry  Neville,  the  elder  Ben  Webster 
and  Carlotta  Leclorcq  in  the  cast.  The 
play  lasted  three  hours  and  fortv  min- 
utes.   "H.  M.  W.."  the  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  thinks  that 
if    it    were    produced    today,    it  would 
evoke  little  more  than  laughter,"  even 
vitft    the    finest    acting.     "The  stagi- 
ness  and   trickiness   of  it   are  almost 
inconceivable;  and  to  "ead  it  with  what 
s   being  done  now,   is   to  realize  the 
itrides  our  stage  has  taken  in  the  di- 
rection  of  sincerity   since  the  sixties. 
Here   is   a    little    scene     between  the 
Scoundrel    Obenreizer   and    his  .ward 
Marguerite,    whose  affection  he  is  en- 
deavoring   to    gain,    for    sinister  pur- 
poses of  his  own.  but  who  loves  George 
Vendale,  much  to  Obenreizer's  disgust: 
Obenreizer  fas  men  bring  in  flowers):  Now 
ron  will  sec  that  your  birthday  is  not  forgol- 

Murgu^riie:    I  ■  than U  you. 
ohcinoizer:  Oil,  not   fur  them!    My  present 
8  not  made  yet!    Flowers  will  fade.  Wear 
:hose  (presents  jewel  ease)  and  give  them  a 
^eiuty  which  is  not  their  own. 
Marguerite:  Oh,  hew  could  vou  huy  the«e 

h.  J?  t  Ho^  uan  y,°"  cxpoct  m"  to  wear 
n  sc.  J  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
lower*.  \Vc  must  dress  for  dinner.    (Exit  1 

Obenmzci  (aside):  My  crime  is  useless  r 
,ave  Put  "hole  life  in  peril,  and  this  is 
IcauTvT       0h'  CUr8M  °"  her  a»<lV? 

Vet  many  of  us  remember  Charles 
■ecrrter  as  Obenreizer  and  treasure  the 
ccollection.  The  stilted  languaged  did 
tot  disturb  us,  and  the  scene  in  the  cel- 
ar  with  Joey  Ladle,  his  entrance  for 
obbery  in  the  sleeper's  room— but  why 
..utieularize?  It  was  a  remarkable  per- 
oimance,  one  of  many  which  justly  gave 
•Vehter  the  reputation  of  being  the 
•e.i  icst  melodramatic  actor  of  I, is 
-eriod.  And  there  are  those  who  re- 
member Hamlets,  widely  differing,  yet 
ach  in  its  way  unforgettable;  those  of 
L  Davenport,  Fechter.  Rossi,  Edwin 
■Sooth  and  Forbes-Robertson.  But  it 
as  been  said  that  no  one  ever  failed 
itterly  as  Hamlet  except  Mr  Willard 
[Mr.  Pickwick  will  appear  on  the 
''rench  stage.  "It  Is  not  the  first  time 
;f  course,  that  'Boz'  has  been  Gallicized 
itlier  for  production  or  for  publication 
'nd  Thackeray  has  put  on  record  his 
[npressions  of  an  unconscious  travesty 
>f  'Nicholas  Nickleby'  he  witnessed 
'nee  in  a  Paris  theatre.  The  designing 
(lew  of  Gride  and  Pyke  and  Pluek  if 
'e  remember  rightly,  were  transformed 
ito  unutterable  villains  with  impossibly 
ferocious  whiskers,  and  the  hero  who 
nmasked  their  machinations  turned  1 
rut  to  be  a  polished  and  effeminate 
erson     rejoicing     in     the     name  of 


I  thought  "that  the  humor  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick would  produce  its  complete  effect 
upon  a  French  public."  He  (answered 
that  the  French  are  now  "familiarized 
with  humor." 


Theatrical 
Matters 


La  Grlffe,  etc..  and  fs  at  the  head  of 
her  profession,  accepted  roles  not  worthy 
of  a  first-class  artist."  The  iudge  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  hot  day.  postponed 

[the  case  until  he  could  think  In  a  clearer 

manner. 
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mique.'  Needless  to  say,  he  was  a 
1  enchification  of  the  hapless  Smike. 
'n  some  such  lines  'Les  Aventures  de 
I.  Pickwick'  might  lead  the  benevolent 
amuel  to  any  length.  His  innocent 
crapes  with  the  fair  sex  might  easily 
ecorhe  Lotharian  intrigues  of  the  most 
bandoned  sort,  and  the  scenes  in  the 
^leet  develop  into  a  chain  of  horrors 
alculatcd  to  knock  the  Bastile  and  the 
onciergerie  into  a  cooked  hat  and  a 
oal-scuttle  bonnet.  We  are  reassured, 
owever.  by  the  news  that  the  adapter, 
I.  Charvay,  has  steeped  himself  in 
Xckens,  and  may  therefore  rank  on  a 
^vel  with  M.  Dauray,  who  has  done  so 
luch  in  France  for  Meredith  and  Kip- 
ng.  Unfortunately,  one  of  M.  Char- 
ay's  friends  Is  so  anxious  to  prepare 
rench  taste  for  the  humor  of  the  play 
lat  he  has  talked  of  its  being  Ameri- 
anized,  and  there  could  hardly  be  an 
nkinder  cut  all  round.  Fancy  the  late 
amuel  Pickwick.  Esq..  of  Goswell 
treet  with  a  transatlantic  twang!" 
hus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  still  obedi- 
nt  to  the  expatriated  W.  W.  Astor. 
Les  Aventures  de  M.  Pickwick"  will 
e  brought  out  at  the  Athenee  this 
ionth.  M.  Robert  Charvay  has  written 
in  collaboration  with  M.  Georges 
)uval,  editor  and*  part  author  of  the 
ttest  French  translation  of  Shakes- 
eare's  plays.  M.  Charvay  was  asked 
y   a    Parisian   Journalist   whether  he 


A     monument  has 
been  dedicated  at  Bou- 
logne to  Coquelin  and 
in  France  Coqueline    cadet,  who 
were  born    in    the    town    that  disap- 
pointed Mr.  Yellowplush  because  It  was 
on  the  shore  and  not  on  the  sea.    It  was 
there  the  two  actors  began  life  as  baker 
boys.      The    monument    is      near  the 
Casino.    It  represents  in  bronze  figures 
of  life  size,   Coquelin   aine  declaiming 
with  his  hand  on  Coquelin  cadet,  who 
sits  on  a  bench  beside  him.    A  bust  of 
Moliere  is  on  a  pedestal  above  them. 

Trarieux's  adaptation  of  Balzac's 
"Cure  de  Village"  will  be  entitled  "Cap- 
tive" and  played  at  the  Comed'ie  Fran- 
caise,  with  Paul  Mounet  as  the  cure  and 
Mme'.  Bartet  as  the  leading  woman. 

Henry  Caen,  fired  by  the  thought  of 
Gemier's  ambulatory  theatre,  which 
goes  along  the  roads  of  France' In  sum- 
mer, purposes  to  build  a  houseboat  the- 
atre for  next  June  and  cruise  up  and 
down  rivers  and  canals. 

"The  Count  of  Luxembourg."  adapted 
by  de  Flers  and  de  Caillavet,  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  Apollo,  Paris,  In 
January,  and  the  manager  Is  trying  to 
persuade  Fred  Wright,  the  younger,  of 
London  to  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance. Alexandre  Bisson's  new  piece, 
"Le  Petit  Cafe,"  will  be  produced  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  Xavier  Roux's 
"L'enjoleuse"  is  announced  at  the  The- 
atre Michel. 

A  new  life  of  Garrick.   "David  Gar- 
rick  et  ses  Amis  Francais,"  by   F  A. 
Hedgcock,  is  highly  praised.   It  Is  pub- 
lished by  Hachette  &  Co.    The  author 
has  written  a  study  of  Thomas  Hardv, 
"penseur  et  artiste."    He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Garrick's  social  and  artistic 
life  and  his  adventures  as  an  actor  in 
France,  and  tells  of  his  friendships  with 
distinguished  Frenchmen     It  should  be 
remembered  that  Garrick's  father  was 
the  son   of  a   Huguenot   who,  leaving 
Bordeaux,  settled  in  London  as  a  wine 
merchant.      While    the   French  actors 
gladly  admitted  the  genius  of  Garrick 
he  had  little  taste  for  .the  declamatory 
style  of  Le  Kain  and  Mme.  Clairon  In 
his   letters   he    criticised    the  Parisian 
actors  freely.    He  admired  Preville  the 
comedian,    and    they    played  practical 
jokes  together.    One  day  they  were  :n 
the  Versailles  diligence,  when  the  driver 
refused  to  start  until  he  had  four  more 
passengers.    Garrick  got  out  and  dis- 
guising his  face  and  voice,  called  to  the 
driver  and  re-entered  the  coach  This 
he  did  four  times,  and  then  the  driver 
satisfied,  whipped  up  his  horses  When 
Garrick   first    went    to    Paris    he  pro- 
duced   mangled     versions     of  Shake- 
speare s   plays,    and    it  .  was   Duels  a 
Frenchman,    who    encouraged  Garri-k 
to  refashion  "Hamlet."  ' 

"Un  jour  de  Fete,"  a  one-act  comedv 
by  Gabriel  Faure,  has  been  brought  out 
at  the  Comedie   Francaise.     The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Era  describes  the 
Play  as  follows:     "Jacques  de  Verneuil 
has  met  a  charming  girl.    They  are  not 
violently  in  love  with  one  another  but 
they   marry,   and  are  intensely  happy 
W  hen  the  story  opens  they  have  been 
married  three  years,  and  are  celebrating 
the   anniversary   of   their   weding  dav 
Jacques  is  obliged  to  leave  on  a  small 
errarid,  and  during  his  absence  a  lady 
Mile.  Luclenne  Bernard,  accompanied  by 
a  little  girl,  calls  at  the  house  and  is  re 
ceived  by  Mme.  de  Verneuil.  Lucienne 
does  not  mince  matters.    She  informs  the 
wife  that  she  has  been  for  vears  Jac- 
ques's mistress,  and  that  her  child  was 
bom  several  months  after  her  lover  left 
her.    For  all  that,  she  does  not  accuse 
Jacques,  who,  she  says,  always  told  ],er 
that  he  could  never  marry  her,  and  who 
is  not  aware  that  he  has  a  daughter 
When    her   husband    returns     Mme  dc 
Verneuil  quietly  tells  him  what  has  oc- 
curred, adding  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  has  a  duty  to  perform.  Lu- 
clenne has  no  intention  of  stepping  be- 
1  tween  hsuband  and  wife.    All  she  wants 
Is  a  little  help;  and.  with  his  wife's  sanc- 
tion—nay,    at     her     bidding— Jacques 
promises  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
mother  and  child.     It  is  a  verv  'bour- 
geois' ending;  but  the  authors  intended 
to  show  that  in  these  very  'bourgeois' 
milieux  situations  do  not  arise  such  as 
we  are  shown  in  the  up-to-date  plays 
Everybody  canont  be  a  Nora,   a  Peer 
Gynt,  or  a  Nekludoff.'' 

Gemier's  Theatre  Ambulant,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  on  its  opening' 
night  in  July  brought  out  a  drama  in  I 
two  scenes:   "Le   Sous-marin   L'Hiron-  ' 
delle,"    by.  Mme.    Moreux   and  Perard. 
A    torpedo    boat    is    navigating  seven 
fathoms   below    the   surface,  suddenly 
strikes  a  derelict  and  is  so  wedged  'hat 
it  cannot  be  extricated.    The  officer  in 
charge  is  able  to  communicate  witii  the 
flagship  by  means  of  the  telephone  huov 
hut  the  crew  Is  half  asphyxiated  be'ore 
the  boat  rises  to  the  surface. 

Mile.  Leonie  Yahne  has  Issued  a  writ 
against  a  young  woman  who  calls  her- 
self Mile.  Yane  at  the  Theatre  des  rapu- 
clnes.  She  first  wrote  to  her,  requesting 
her  to  choose  another  "nom  dp  guerre," 
but  Mile.  Yane  paid  no  attention  to  the 
letter.  The  ease  came  Into  court  and 
Mile.  Yahne's  counsel  said  it  was  a 
serious  one  "inasmuch  as  the  public, 
misled  by  the  great  similarity  of  the 
two  names,  could  not  understand  how 
Mile.  Leonic  Yahne,  who  had  plnyeil 
leading  parts  in   'Cyrano  de  Bergerac' 


Plays  for       "H-    m.    w.,-    the  j 
Vacation     <*ramati<:  "Uie  of  the  ; 

Pall      Mall  Gazette,1 
Reading    has       been  reading: 
Jplays  instead  of  seeing  them.    One  of! 
:them    was    "In    the    Workhouse,"  a! 
grim  piece,   produced  in   London  las:' 
May  and  reviewed   in   the  Herald  e, 
May  21.     It  is  published   by  the  In- 
ternational   Suffrage   Shop,    in  Adams 
-U'6™'  ^,drelphi'  and  SOW  for  a  shilling 
.  M:  Y'    8    0  read  a  three-act  his- 
torical drama.  "Catherine  the  Great  " 
by    Henderson    Bland    and  Manning 
Poster,    "crammed    with    history  and 
w.th    a    number    of    highlv  effective 
scenes  in  it,  particularly  in  the  third 
act.  though  the  first  two  would  be  the 
better  theatrically  for  some  simplification 
—a  little  less  history  and  a  little  more 
drama.        Of    George    Moore's  "The 
.-postie."  which,  published  bv  Mauri- 
sell  &  Co.  of  Dublin,  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  meeting  between  the  Saviour 
and  .st.  Paul  in  an  Essene  monastery 
,f-C.frs    after    thc    conception.  "H 
In  V  i  oSayf:  is  MOt  c°W'tejte,  and 

all  I  have  to  say  regarding  it  is  that 
(to  distinguished  author's  reputation! 
will    not   suffer    very    much    if    it  is 
at,owed  to  remain  uncompleted." 

i'M'  ^M'  W'"  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  fragment  by  George  Meredith 
entitled  "The  Sentimentalists."  pro- 
duced in  London  in  March,  1910  It  is 
to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  "Short 
Stories"  published  by  Constable  &  Co. 
In  the  memorial  edition  of  Meredith's 
works.  "H.  M.  W."  speaks  of  the  "sly 
art  of  Meredith  at  its  cunningest  in 
a.  scene  between  Astrae's  uncle  and  her 
lover  Arden": 

CHoraeware-You  would  call  her  vonr  Muse' 
,Z  ';°~!'"„prJ"iai'',  "  '■fotiire  as  I  would  not 


slumber,  In  fuTTsignt  01  me  auaience. 
In  his  scenes  of  degradation  he  visits 
the  most  awful  criminal  haunts." 

A  new  sporting  drama,  "A  Membei 
of  Tattersalls,"  by  H.  Browning,  has 
i'een  rehearstd  for  the  Egnllsh  prov- 
inces. The  Member,  played  hy  Rut- 
land Barring-ton,  is  described  as  a  fine, 
fat,  outspoken,  upright  and  down- 
straight  bookie  with  a  motto,  "I  will 
.-land  by  my  friend,"  with  a  heavy 
a  (fin  on  the  "will."  The  chief  friend 
by  whom  the  Member,  Peter  Perks, 
will  stand  is  a  young  major,  .who  has 
bel  and  speculated  unw'isiiis  Peter's 
clead  Wife  was  a  lady  of  i>igh  society, 
:ind  he  wishes  to  set  his  darling 
'laughter  moving  in  aristocratic  elr- 

|  cles,  so  he  pays  the  major's  debts  and 
proposes  that  the  major  should  marry 
his  daughter;  but  he  refuses  to  be 
bought,  and  siie  shies  at  the  thought 
of  being  sold.  There  is  a  desperate 
villain  in  the  shape  «>f  a  lord  to  whom 
the    daughter    is    betrothed,    and  the 

[  villain  tries  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
old  bookmaker  in)  connection  with  a 
c  crtain  handicap. 

"In  Love."  a  new  version  of  "La 
Dame  au\-  Camellias"  has  been  played 
in  .London  for  copyright  purposes. 
'I  he  title  is  not  a  new  one. 


dare  to  call'  her  that. 

Homcware-Yon  have  the  timely  mantle  of 
modesty.  Mr.  Arden.  She  has  prepared  you 
w^reS0DH'  °C  U'C   'e"S  Witb  b'r  <'»'le  Home- 

Arden— She  warned  me  to  be  myself  with- 
out a  spice  nf  affectation. 

Homeware  -  No  harder  task  could  he  swl  a 
young  man  in  mode  rn  davs.  Oh.  the  humor- 
ous damsel!  You  sketch  me  the  dimple  at 
her  mouth. 

"This  strikes  me  as  a  bit  of  perfect 
Meredith. 

And  how  charmingly  Meredithian, 
the  exclamation  with  which  Home- 
Ware  prepares  us  for  the  entry  of  the 
breathless  Lyra:  'But  here  we  have  a 
belated  breeze  of  skirts.'  and  that 
other  sentem  e  with  which  Lyra 
warns  us  of  the  approach  of  Astraea: 
'I  am  sure  I  hear  a  spring-tide  of  en- 
thusiasm coming.'  Such  is  the  'music' 
with  which  this  great  artist — who,  I 

believe,  would  have  been  as  supreme 
a  dramatist  as  he  was  novelist  had  he 
resolved  to  be— ushers  in  his  charac- 
ters. 

"And  has  the  tyranny  of  an  over- 
uxurious  husband  ever  been  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  following  speech  of 
Lyra  Pluriel: 

'His  idea  of  marriage  is  the  taking  of  the  1 
woman  Into  custody.  My  fcot  on  the  stairs. 
I  hear  his  boot  behind  me.  Ip  my  boudoir  I 
am  alone  one  minute,  and  then  the  door  opens 
le  ihe  inevitable.  I  pay  a  visit— he  Is  passing 
Iho  house  as  I  leav  it.  He  will  net  even  af- 
tect  surprise.  I  belong  to  him.  I  am  cat's 
'"".7 •  And  he  will  look  doting  on  me  in 
imoiie  And  when  I  speaJt  to  anvbodv  else 
£•  ',,  f,,arful  picture  of  all  smirks. 'Fling 
ort  a  kid  glove  after  a  round  of  calls;  feel 
>our  hand— there  you  have  me.  now  ' that  I 
to""0'  llh"  for  lny  half  a  day-  if  for  as 

"Astrae  exclaims,  'This  is  one  pf  the 
world's  happy  marriages!'  And'  Lyra 
letorts: 

"  'This  iscne  of  the  world's  choicest  dished 
1  Jjave  it  planted  under  my  nostrils  et.  1 - 
rf  L>  .  u  0h!  s"n'3  husband!  good  kind 
ol  J  ,  whatever  you  please;  only  some 
wife"'""  °  Pray  for  thl'  husband-haunted 
Delightful  reading,  if  you  please 
but  is  the  dialogue  effective  on  the 
£tage? 

"William  Harrison  Ainsworth  and 
His  Friends."  by  S.  M.  Ellis  (pub-  1 
lisiied  by  John  Lane),  also  interested 
'  H.  M.  W.."  for  the  two  volumes  con- 
tain theatrical  gossip  about  "Jack 
Sheppard"  of  which  at  least  eight 
dramatic  versions  were  produced  In 
the  fall  of  1838,  and  about  other 
P'ays  founded  on  .Ainsworth's  novels 
When  a  "Jack  Sheppard"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Surrey  Theatre— John 
Neville,  the  father  of  Henry  Neville 
Played  the  part  of  Jonathan  Wild- 
it  was  followed  by  "The  Devil's 
Daughter;  or,  Hell's  Belles."  A  dra- 
matization, "Dick  Turpln's  Ride  to 
York"  based  on  the  description  in 
Rookwood"  of  the  famous  ride  that 
never  took  place,  has  come  down  to 
our  own  time 


Theatrical         Lyn   Harding,  who 
News  from  expetts  t0  p,ay  witil 

Miss  Grace  George  In 
England  New  y0rk.  will  return 
to  London  about  Christmas,  when  he  i 
wishes  to  play  Benedick,  Othello  and' 
King  Lear,  but  he  will  produce  some 
new  dramas.  One  is  by  Edward  Knob- 
lauek,  author  "of  "Kismet."  "It  Is  adapt- 
ed from  the  German  arid  is  very  power- 
tul.  Its  present  title  is  'The  Other 
Man,'  but  no  doubt  that  title  will  be 
changed.  It  Is  the  story  of  an  honored 
magistrate,  who  from  time  to  time 
changes  into  . a  wretched'  erimianl  and 
does  not  know  it.     He  changes  during 


COLONIAL  THEATRE  -  Raymond 
Hitchcock  In  "The  Red  Widow,"  a  new 
musical  play  in  three  acts.  First  per- 
formance on  any  stage.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Channing  Pollock  and  Rennold 
Wolf.  Music  by  Charles  J.  Gebest. 
Earl  Welxelbaum  conducted. 
Cicero  Hannibal  Butts. . Raymond  Hitchcock 

ViolBt  Butts  . . . ./   Jean  Xewoombe 

Oswald  Butts  Harry  Ciarke 

vLtf  ^arvara  Sophye  Barnard 

1  vette.    Gertrude  Y.mderbilt 

nf?     ??rpioff',  J°hn  Hendricks 

Baron  Maonrmlhan  Scareovlch  .Joseph  Allan 

<  ?raham  Lincoln  PJomer 

Tantul  Popova   George  E    M  „  '• 

Capt.  Basil  Romanoff  .'Theodore  Martin 

A  very  large  audience  which  crowded 
the  Colonial  Theatre  last  evening  gave 
by  every  evidence  of  enjoyment  a  de- 
cided affirmative  to  the  two  questions 
which  underlie  the  discussion  of  such  a 
play:    Is  it  amusing?    Is  it  good  of  its 

The  Red  Widow"  is  in  all  respects 
an  excellent  production,  well  staged  and 
admirably  acted.  The  book  and  lyrics 
I  are  well  written,  the  dialogue  is  enter- 
taining, fat  with  droll  allusions  to  top- 
ics of  the  day  and  bubbling  over  with  a 
never  ceasing  fund  of  merriment.  The 
musio  is  tuneful,  well  rhythmed  and 
melodious.  It  is  in  turn  brilliant,  cares- 
sing, sensuous,  sentimental  and  dra- 
matic, and  it  is  at  all  times  well  fitted 
to  what  is  taking  place  on  the  stage. 
Among  some  of  the  best  songs  were: 
"I  Shall  Never  Look  at  a  Pretty  Girl 
Again,"  "We  Will  Go,  Go  All  Aglow  to 
Gogo,"  and  "Dinner,"  while  there  were 
others  equally  deserving  of  praise. 

The  plot  is  an  ingenious  one.    It  con- 
cerns the  adventures  abroad  of  Cicero 
Hannibal  Butts,  manufacturer  of  C.  H. 
B.  corsets  and  colonel  in  the  New  York 
state  national  guard,   U.   S.  A.,  who 
meets  in  London  and  becomes  ensnared 
in  the  wily  schemes  of  Anna  Varvara, 
"The  Red  "Widow,"  who.  is  a  raging 
Nihilist.    Cicero  Hannibal,  publicly  re- 
ferred to  by  Mrs.  Butts  as  "Cissie,"  is 
henpecked.    His  wife,  whose  sculptural 
form  is  encased  in  one  of  his  very  best 
models,  remains  in  London  to  look  after 
suffrage  affairs,  while  he  journeys  to 
I  Russia  accompanied  by  Varvara^  whose 
determination    to    enter    her  country, 
Which  she  has  been  forbidden,  is  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  Mrs.  Butts's  pass- 
iport.    Poor  Cicero's  adventures  are  of 
the  most  startling  order,  and  his  com- 1 
ipensations  are  slight.    But  besides  an 
'endless  succession  of  amusing  Incidents, 
which  does  not  permit  the  interest  of 
the  audience  to  flag  for  a  moment,  there 
are  clever  bits  of  satire  throughout  the 
play;  for  example,  an  ironical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  boresome  dinners  that  occur 
in  domestic  life,  in  society,   In  public  j 
life    where    there    is    a  long-winded 
speaker. 

The  play  was  handsomely  mounted,  ! 
the  setting  for  each  act  being  equally  1 
effective,  and  there  was  the  usual  lav- 
ish array  of  unusually  comely  and  Ir- 
responsible girls,  generous  in  self-reve- 1 
lations. 

It  wag  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock again  and  he  received  the  warmest 
of  welcomes,  as  in  fact  did  each  mem- 
ber of  the  cast.  He  was  last  evening 
as  droll  as  ever,  and  as  Cicero  Hanni- 
bal he  was  ably  provided  with  a  part 
calculated  to  display  to  their  limits  his 
unique  and  inimitable  merits  as  a  come- 
dian. He  played  in  wildly  farcical  fash, 
ion,  but  he  does  not  rely  solely  on  phys- 
ical exertions  and  horseplay.  In  spite 
of  his  hoarseness,  his  songs  inevitably 
make  their  mark  and  are  more  success- 
ful in  moving  the  audience  to  laughter 
than  those  of  other  comedians  vocally 
more  blessed  than  he.  Above  all  and 
at  the  height  of  his  fun-making,  he  re- 
mains a  human  being  and  that' is  per- 
haps one  of  his  most  potent  attrac- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  first  act.  in 
response  to  continued  rounds  of  ap- 
plause, he  spoke  a  few  words,  promis- 
ing a  speech  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
It  was  characteristically  humorous  and 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  evening's 
holiday  mood. 

Miss  Barnard  as  "The  Red  Widow" 
was  a  dashing  villianess.  A  lurid  ap- 
parition in  scarlet  and  glittering  finery, 
she  sang  excellently,  and  acted  the  part 
of  the  adventuress  with  a  staccato 
laugh  to  perfection 
jrpA-  


S2 


llvlnir  embodiment 


laldrn  betrothed  to  Cicero 

iig  company  did  excellent 
)ii{T  the  minor  parts  Mr 

nova     the  flerce-looklntf 


i.  Mr.  Werxelbaum  conducted  ably  | 
with  quiet  authority, 

>ark  Theatre— Miss  Zelda  Sears  In 
he  Nest  Egg."  by  Anne  Caldwell. 

EST  &\"\'-tf^:JS3L  &g 


The  play  has  plenty  of  clever  dialogue. 
Hetty  dandy  commits  some  amusing 
malapropisms.  Her  disapproval  of  the| 
■  uffrngo  movement  Is  expresed  with  em- 
phasis. The  suggestion  that  the  elab- 
orate costumes  worn  at  votrs-for-wom- 
on  demonstrations  are  really  for  tho 
ben-Mlt  of  the  men  wo*  audacious,  but 
amused  the  house,  Which  was  kept 
amused  throughout.  There  was  a  large 
audience. 


i 
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Vlril'nU  'li-'-dney . .". ."  Mnrsarot  Armstrong 

Wilts  Bassett  Charles  Lane 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  a  little  village 
that   belonged   geographically  to  New 
York  state,  but  whose  true  place  was 
in  the  heart  of  old  New  England,  there 
lived  an  elderly  spinster.  Her  name  was 
Hetty  Gandy.    She  was  buxom,  blithe 
and  busy,  kind  and  good.    She  sewed 
her  neighbors'  dresses  and  was  a  great 
gossip,    sometimes    mixing    things  up 
sadly,  though  without  malice.    She  was 
sentimental  to  a  degree.    Under  a  smil- 
ing, good-humored  exterior  there  lay  a 
heart  that  yearned  for  a  home  and  the 
joys  of  wedded  life.    Sometimes,  as  she 
confessed  once  herself,  she  had  even 
wished  she  could  be  sitting  up  for  a 
drunken  husband.    She  was    a  great 
reader  of  novels  by  such  analysts  of 
the  heart  as  Laura  Jean  Llbbey,  Charles 
Garvlce,  the  contributors  to  tho  Fam- 
ily Herald  and  60  on.   One  day  she  was 
packing  some  eggs  to  send  to  the  com- 
mission agent.    Coming  to  one  remark- 
ably fine  one,  she,  In  a  fit  of  Inspiration, 
seized  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  the  pearly 
shell  some  verses  beginning  "The  rose 
Is  red,  the  violet  blue,"  and  proceeding 
to  suggest  the  writer's  willingness  to 
listen    to    honorable    proposals.  She 
signed  her  name  and. wrote  on  the  date. 
I  She  sent 'the  egg,  as  she  put  it,  "she 
(knew  not  whence;  she  knew  not  whlth- 
|er."    Three  years  passed;  then  came  a 
telegram:  "Have  read  message  on  egg- 
shell; be  with  you  at  12:30  tomorrow. 
Can    you    come   to   Albany   with  me? 
Wiley  Bassett." 

Hetty  Gandy  made  Instant  prepara- 
tions for  a  wedding.  Presents  poured 
In — mainly  cream  pitchers — and  the 
modest  home  was  suitably  decked  out. 
Punctually  came  Wiley  Bassett,  but 
not  to  marry.  He  had  eaten  that  egg 
after  It  had  lain  three  years  ir»  cold 
I  storage,  and  his  digestion  had  been 
ruined.  He  sought  redress.  He  wanted 
Hetty  Gandy  to  be  his  star  witness  in  a 
suit  against  the  man  who  had  sold  him 
I  the  egg. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Hetty; 
but  she  bore  up  bravely.   The  case  was 
I  explained  to   Bassett,   who   agreed  to 
I  play  the  part  of  bridegroom  until  they 
I  left    Eden    Centre   together.  Rassett. 
though  his  digestive  apparatus  was  de- 
ranged, was  a  man  of  some  discern- 
ment, and  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
find  out  that  Hetty  Gandy  was  the  wom- 
an for  him.  and  so  all  came  out  right. 

That  Is  the  story  of  "The  Nest  Egg." 
It  has  been  played  with  success  In  New 
York,  and  provided  Miss  Scars  with  her 
first  opportunity  to  appear  as  a  star. 
She  had  already  done  clever  work  In 
Clyde  Fitch  plays,  and  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  thoroughly  capable  act- 
ress. In  spite  of  her  excellent  record 
there  were  many  last  night  who  were 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  by  her  por- 
trayal of  the  delightful  old  maid.  We 
have  all  met  such,  and  tho  only  incon- 1 
Blstency  In  Miss  Caldwell's  creation  Is  j 
that  Hetty  should  so  want  to  change  her 
lot. 

Miss  Sears  was  very  good  at  the 
outset  In  her  discussion  of  the  fash- 
Ions  with  a  college  girl  and  the  lat- 
ter's  friend.  She  accepted  some  cor- 
rections of  her  pronunciation;  but  no 
one  could  tell  her  that  gamp  was 
spelled  with  a  "u,"  although  she  had 
not  had  a  university  education.  This 
was  said  with  fine  sarcasm.  Then 
how  she  told  the  story  of  the  nest  egg 
and  how  she  crushed  Norman  Frlsbee, 
the  one  really  disagreeable  character 
In  the  piece.  While  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  play  Is  amusing,  there  is  some 
emotional  business  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act.  This  Miss  Sears  did  well 
last  night.  Her  reference  to  her  lone- 
ly condition  was  touching  and  alto- 
gether natural,  while  the  transition  to 
pure  comedy,  though  abrupt,  was  not 
forced. 

Miss  Mary  Mersch  was  excellent  as 
the  college  girl.  Pretty,  athletic  look- 
ing, talking  a  kind  of  slang  which  is 
probably  heard  occasionally  at  certain 
solemn  gatherings  at  Wellesley  or 
Smith,  she  presented  an  Interesting 
picture  of  a  present-day  type.  Miss 
Lola  Fisher  was  charming  as  Alice 
Adams,  and  Miss  Armstrong  was  sat- 
isfactory as  Virginia  Hodney.  Miss 
Frances  Warde,  as  Pansy  Etta,  the 
child  whom  Hetty  Gandy  took  from 
the  poor  farm,  played  her  part  more 
than  aedeptably. 

I   Of  the  men,  Walter  Young,  as  the 
/unamlable  Norman  Frisbee,  gave  a  cap- 
ital  picture  of  the  money  grabbing, 


According  to  the  books,  this  Is  the 
birthday  of  Francois  Bene,  Vlcomte  de 
Chateaubriand,  Illustrious  romancer, 
philanderer,  master  of  a  superb  style. 
Writing  his  memoirs  and  certain  pre- 
faces, he  told  many  stories  that  were 
not  true  and  some  of  his  most  mag- 
nificent lies  enliven  his  reminiscences 
of  his  adventures  in  the  United  States. 
Few  Americans  now  read  "Atala"  or 
"Bene,"  but  the  name  of  the  author  Is 
preserved  by  the  Chateaubriand  steak, 
as  that  of  Nesselrode,  the  Russian 
diplomatist,  by  a  pu.ldlng.  The  precise 
date  of  Chateaubriand's  Invention  un- 
fortunately is  not  recorded.  Did  he 
conceive  the  Idea  of  the  double  steak, 
or  did  some  cook,  pleased  by  the  great 
man's  eulogy  of  his  handiwork,  pay 
him  the  immortalizing  compliment? 


Far  be  it  from  tfe  to  tarnish  the  glory 
of   Mr.    Charles    \V.   Glidden   of  Law- 
rence, who  recently  ate  5S  cars  of  corn 
in   one  hour  and  65  minutes,  without 
.  change  of  cuffs  or  the  use  of  a  linger 
'  bowl.    He,  too,  has  entered  proudly  the 
■  hall  of  fame,  whether  IiIb  appetite  be 
'  natural  or  he  be  a  victim  of  bulimy.  ( 
;  Mr.  Glidden  makes  brave  promises;  he 
I  offers  to  eat  eight  dozen  eggs  at  a  slt- 
!  ting,  six  boiled  dinners  at  another;  nev- 
i  ertheless,  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  of  Har- 
1  rison  county.  Kent,  Englanl,  is  Still  the 
i  man  for  our  money.    This  honest  yeo- 
!  man  could  eat  with  ease  at  one  meal  a 
1  whole  sheep  raw,  and  once  he  ate  30 
!  dozen  of  pigeons.    Ho  devoured  at  an- 
!  other  time  IS  yards  of  black  pudding, 
land  once,  after  he  had  made  way  with 
a  whole  hog,  he  swallowed  three  pecks 
I  of  damsons.    John  Taylor,  the  W  ater 
!  poet,    saw   nim   put   down   six  penny 
loaves    three   six-penny   veal   pies,  a 
!  pound' of  butter,  a  good  dish  of  thorn- 
i  back,  a  slice  round  a  peck-loaf  an  Inch 
I  thick,  and  all  this  In  the  space  of  an 
hour-  and  the  house  affording  no  more, 
he  Went  away  unsatisfied.    "Two  loins  ( 
I  of  mutton,"  says  Taylor,  "and  one  loin, 
!  of  veal  were  but  as  three  sprats  to  him. 
iOnoe  at  Sir  Warham  S>.  Lager's  house 
j  he  showed  himself  so  violent  of  teeth 
I  and  stomach  that  he  ate  as  much  as 
I  would  have  served  and  sufficed  30  men, 
!  so  that  his  belly  was  like  to  turn  bank- 
1  rupt  and  burst,  but  that  the  servlng-i 
I  man  turned  him  to  the  fire  and  anoint- 
ed his  paunch  with  grease  and  butter, 
to  make  it  stretch  and  hold;  and  after- 
1  ward,  being  laid  in  bed.  he  slept  eight 
hours,  and  fasted  all  the  while  which, 
when  the  knight  understood,  he  com-i 
manded  him  to  be  laid  in  the  stocks, 
and  there  to  endure  as  _long  as  he  had 
lain  bedrid  with  eating." 

Nicholas,  however,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion put  to  confusion.  At  Lenham  a 
certain  John  Dale  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  fill  Mr.  Wood  with  good  whole- 
some victuals  for  two  shillings.  He 
bought  six  pots  of  strong  ale.  in  which 
he  soaked  12  new  penny  loaves,  the 
powerful  fumes  whereof  put  Wood  tc, 
sleep  and  won  Dale  his  wager."  A  low 
down  trick!  And  what  a  waste  of  good 
ale'  Mr  Wood  spent  all  his  estate  upon 
belly  timber  and  died  very  poor  about 
1030.  Peace  to  his  stomach  and  gastric 
Juices! 

And  while  we  are  discoursing  concern-j 
lng  food  and  drink,  let  us  not  forget 

that  the  months  are  over — 

Those  four  sad  months  wherein  is  mate 
The  one  mysterious  letter  that  has  power 
To  call  the'  oyster  from  the  Tasty  deep. 
Or,  as  a  humble  poet  6ang  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  22  years  ago: 
"Let  us  royster  with  the  oyster — in  the  shorter 

(lays  and  molster, 
That  are  brought  by   brown   September,  with 
Its  rognlsh  final  R." 
The  following  recipe  for  "A  Hash  of 
Oysters"  was  published  In  a  very  old 
book  for  the  kitchen:    "Parboil  about 
three  quarts  of  oysters  in  their  liquor, 
mince  about  two  quarts  of  them  small 
and  stew  them  with  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  an  onion  cut  in  quarters,  four 
large  blades  of  mace  and  a  grated  nut- 
sliced  chestnuts,  some  plstachea 
i  quarter  of  a  pint  of  whlte-wlno- 
vinegar,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  pep- 
per, salt  and  a  bundle  of  6weet  herbs: 
r  them  well  on  a  soft  fire,  and  fry 
remaining   oysters,    seasoned"  with 
pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg,  in  a  batter 
made  of   fine  flour,   eggs  and  cream; 
green  !t  with  the  Juice  of  splnage,  and 
serve  them  together  with  lemon  Juice 
■  and   a  garnish  of  sliced  oranges  and 
olives."    A  simple  luncheon  dish  that 
oan  be  readily  prepared  when  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  Is  surprised  by  vis- 
itors: 


:noi.l"ht  or*lfiefln  Boston  or  Lima,  Ohio, 
New  York  or  Hockannum  Ferry.  Dis- 
raeli boldly  gave  this  London  club  Its 
own    name,    the    Athenaeum.  "Those 
middle-aged  nameless  gentlemen  of  easy 
circumstances    who    haunt    clubs,  and 
dine  a  great  deal'at  each  others'  houses 
and  chambers;  men  who  travel  regularly 
!  a  little,  and  gossip  regularly  a  great 
deal:  who  lead  a  sort  of  facile,  slipshod 
|  existence,  doing  nothing,  yet  mightily 
1  Interested    In    what    others    do;  great 
'  critics  of  little  things;  profuse  In  minor 
luxuries,  and  Inclined  to  the  respectable; 
i  practice  of  a  decorous  profllgracy;  peer- 
1  itig  through  the  window  of  a  clubhouse 
'as  if  they  were  discovering  a  planet; 
and  usually  much  excited  about  things 
with  which  they  have  no  concern  and 
personages  who  never  heard  of  them." 

Senor  Andura  Gossl.  a  Spanish  short- 
hand writer,  has  petitioned  the  Pope, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  patron 
saint  for  men  of  hts  calling.  He  names 
St  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  St.  Caspian  and 
St  Geneslus  as  deserving  of  the  honor, 
for  as  he  says,  they  were  all  short-hand 
writers.  But  which  St.  Genesius?  Hagi- 
ology  is  "long  on  thorn."  There  was  the 
Genesius,  a  bishop  and  confessor,  about 
06"  the  Genesius  who  was  a  comedian 
and  afterward  martyr;  and  there  was 
St  Genesius  of  Aries,  also  a  martyr. 
St'  Cyprian  of  Carthage  was  the  one 
against  whom  the  heathen  populace 
shouted:  "Cyprian  to  the  lions!"  There 
was  another  Cyprian,  who  before  his 
conversion  was  a  magician.  . 1 


meg, 
and 


stew 
the 


The  Herald  quoted  recently  from  Dis- 
raeli's   "Sybil."     In    this   novel   la  a 

splenetic  description  of  a  club  that  Is 
worth  remembering  In  these  daye.  when 
It  is  the  fashion  to  describe  a  man  who 
runs  off  with  another  man's  wife  or 
embezzles  as  a  member  of  "the  most 
exclusive  club."  whether  the  distressing 
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HOLLIS  STREET 
THEATRE  OPENS 

"The  Price,"  a  New  Play  by 
Broadhurst,  Given— Helen 
Ware  the  Star. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THE  ATRE— "The  j 
Price."  a  new  play  in  three  acts  by 
George  Broadhurst.  First  performance 
in  Boston.  Production  by  Henry  B.j 
Harris. 

Mrs-.   Dole  .Tcssle  Ralph 

Sanaa  -  Margaret  Mtwailn 

Ethel  Toscanl  '  Helen  Ware 

stunurd  Dole  Warner  Oland 

Profi  Damaroff  George  W.  Barnum 

Dr.  Brostol  Harrison  Hunter 

Fk.rence  Gertrude  Dalton 

The  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was  opened 
yesterday  afternoon  for  the  season  of 
1911-12.  Mr.  Broadhurst's  play  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  lime  on  any  stage  at 
Waterbury,  Ct.,  Aug.  31. 

The  story  thus  might  be  told:  Dole, 
an  artist,  married  when  be  was  young 
an  older  woman,  the  daughter  of  his 
boarding-house  keeper.   In  her  way  she 
is  devoted  to  him.    She  looks  after  his 
house  and  sews  buttons  on  his  shirts. 
She    Is  Inherently    coarse,    a  nagger, 
rough  with  her  servants,  seeing  more  in 
pots  and  kettles  than  in  pictures.  Years 
pass  by.     Ethel  Toseani  becomes  Dole's 
secretary.     She  inspires  his  work.  He 
loves  her  and  she,  with  a  fine  sense  of 
gratitude,  gives  herself  to  him.    She  af- 
terward falls  in  love  with  Dr.  Bristol,  a 
strait-laced  person,  who  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  her  because,  although  her  life 
has  been  a  stormy  one,  she  has  with- 
stood temptation,  as  he  fondly  thinks. 
Dole  wishes  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  can- 
not longer  endure   her;  that  lie  must 
marry  Ethel.    He  does  not  know  that 
he  has  a  weak  heart  and  will  soon  die. 
I  Dr.  Bristol  has  acquainted  Ethel  with 
Dole's  condition  and  told  her  that  any 
shock  will  kill  Mm.    He  wishes  to  an- | 
nounce   their   betrothal.     Forgetful    or , 
reckless   of   consequences,    she  assures 
Dole  that  his  divorce  would  be  futile, 
for  she  loves  the  physician.    The  sur- 
prise kills  the  painter. 

Ethel  marries  Dr.  Bristol,  an  orthodox 
citizen  in  good  and  regular  standing 
and  a  skilful  operator  with  the  knife 
They  adopt  Florence,  a  young  woman 
of  supposedly  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, who  plays  Massenet's  "Elegie" 
neatly  on  the  piano  and  gushes  over 
steel  engravings,  photographs  and 
sketches.  The  doctor  hires  a  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Dole,  although  his  wife 
resents  the  intrusion.  Mrs.  Dole  per- 
suades her  that  the  doctor  looks  on 
Florence  as  his  soul  affinity.  In  the 
endeavor  to  befriend  Florence,  he  lief 
to  Ethel,  who  detects  the  falsehood 
through  Mrs.  Dole's  questions  and  hints 
after  the  best  manner  of  lago.  Furi- 
ously Jealous,  Ethel  makes  a  scene.  She 
discovers  her  folly,  and  Mrs.  Dole  is, 
ordered  to  leave  the  house.  The  house- 
keeper then  produces  a  diary  kept 
punctiliously  by  the  late  Dole  from  his 
youth  up.  She  leads  choice  extracts 
to  the  husband  and  wife,  and,  having 
worked  the  mischief,  disappears. 

There  Is  a  long  scene  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  He  will  not  pardon  her 
Intimacy  with  Dole.  Her  argument  that 
she  yielded  through  gratitude  akin  to 
love,  and  did  not  sell  herself  In  the 
marriage  market  for  money  or  a  title, 
leaves  him  slony-eye«J  and  with  vocal 
energy  unimpaired. 

The  physician  disappears,  saying  that 
his  wife  has  gone  out  of  his  life.  She 
is  about  t.i  lake  poison  when  a  grateful 


servant  snatches  it  from  her  and  con- 
soles her  by  mentioning  the  fact  that 
she,  too,  has  been  married.  Her  hus- 
band left  her.  He  did  not  come  back. 
Ethel  wonders  whether  Bristol  will  re- 
turn and  while  she  wonders  the  cur- 
tain'falls  for  the  last  time. 

There  Is  a  wholly  superfluous  char- 
acter. Prof.  Damaroff.  a  confirmed  chat- 
terer. It  appears  in  the  first  act  that  he 
knows  of  Ethel's  peculiar  relations  with 
the  two  men;  but  he  is  on  the  stage 
merely  for  purposes  of  exposition;  he  is 
of  no"  assistance  to  Ethel  and  of  no  In 
terest  to  the  spectator. 

It  Is  surprising  that  a  man  .of  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  experience  should  nave 
written  such  a  poorly  constructed  and 
wholly  preposterous  drama.  The  first 
act  consists  almost  wholly  of  exposi- 
tion Each  character  in  turn  tells  tne 
story  of  his  or  her  life  and  incidentally 
that  of  another. 

The  play  might  reasonably,  then,  be 
expected  to  begin  with  the  second  act, 
but  again  there  is  an  Intolerable 
amount  of  talk  with  olums?  handling  of 
unlikely  intrlque.  The  scenes  trial 
should  be  strong,  as  those  between  the 
housekeeper  and  the  doctor  and 
wife  and  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife'  are  weakened  by  Inconsequential 
deVil  and  lines  that  might  have  come 
from  the  author  of  "Bertha,  the  sewing 
Machine   Girl,"    in  his   more  eloquent 

"Tnd"  what  is  to  be  thought  of  this 
situation?  Mrs.  Dole,  having  read  pas- 
sages from  Dole's  diary  In  which  he 
unmistakably  refers  to  his  unhallowed 
ntlmac.y  with  Ethel,  tosses  the  book 
to  her  and  thus  abandons  the  only 
evidence  she  has.  Neither  the  physi- 
cian nor  the  wife  thinks  of  looking  at 
the  damaging  entry.  After  Ethel  has 
admitted  that  she  Save  herself  to 
Dole;  after  her  husband  has  left  the 
room  she  then  finds  out  that  Dole  d  d 
|  not  make  the  entry;  that  Mrs.  Dole 
had  written  it  with  her  own  hand 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this 
incredibly  foolish  stage  trick  or  to 
point  out  other  weaknesses  in  the 
construction.  Nor  would  It  be  profit- 
able to  enlarge  upon  the  utter  theat- 
rlcalness  of  certain  situations,  the  ab- 
surdities in  plot  and  dialogue  that 
would  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer. 

Miss  Ware  in  "The  Third  Degree" 
plaved  the  part  of  a  simple,  loving 
wife  of  humble  birth  and  no  advan- 
tages with  a  singular  Intensity,  with 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Ethel 
Toscanl  is  supposed  to  be  a  woman  of 
refinement,  an  inspiration  to  the 
painter  who  also,  through  her,  became 
an  authoritative  writer  on  art,  a 
graceful,  fascinating  creature.  Miss 
Ware  did  not  thus  characterize  Ethel. 
Her  Ethel  was  a  commonplace  woman, 
neither  brilliant  nor  sensuous,  rather 
heavy  in  speech  and  action.  There 
were  moments  made  effective  by 
facial  expression,  but  In  th'e  "great 
scenes."  in  the  grand  tirades,  Miss 
Ware's  voice  was  coarse  rather  than 
passionate  and  without  Inflection  In 
the  passages  of  entreaty  for  forgive- 
ness. As  a  whole  the  impersonation 
was  without  force  or  distinction. 

The  members  of  the  supporting  com- 
pany did  not  rise  above  the  lines  of  the 
author;  they  did  not  give  plausibility 
to  the  situations.  In  a  word,  the  sup- 
port was  mediocre.  Much  might  have 
been  made  out  of  the  character  of  the 
housekeeper.  Mr.  Broadhurst  might 
have  represented  her  as'  conscious  of 
her  inferiority  to  her  husband,  but  a 
patient,  willing  drudge,  who.  slowly 
awakening  to  the  intimacy  between 
Dole  and  Ethel,  became  a  mysterious 
and  threatening  figure,  a  sombre  in- 
strument of  posthumous  revenge,  yet  a 
i  woman  with  whom  the  audience  would 
sympathize.  Mr.  Broadhurst  preferred 
to  portray  her  as  a  vulgar  and  comic 

S<The  audience  heartily  applauded  the 
servant  who  snatched  the  poison  from 
rtlio  HanOMqf?  hoc  ^gtress^*BdV-«Mlfe 

teously  called  Miss  Ware  and [he*  con 
pany  before  the  curtain.     There  we 
often  Incongruous  laughter,  which  tv 
a  striking  comment  on  the  s!ncerlt> 
the  drama.  _  ^ ^ 


GLOBE  THEATRE— Ward  and  Voices 
in  "The  Trouble  Makers." 

Hap  Ward 

Percy  Earlston. ...  Harry  Vi*e» 

Harold  Woathersny  ■  •    ,,  ,-,ilnior<- 

Kdlth  Parker  Richard  Barry 

N,  d  Welby.   Lillian  Bote* 

Fannie  Parker   \della  Parker 

Carolina  Meek  r'haries  S.  Chapoaan 

Baroaby  Meek  Chanes    ^  )w)y 

Babbling  Bess  

BOSTON  THEATRE— Reproduction  ol 

"The  Round-Up,"  a  drama  of  Arizona 

in  four  acts  by  Edmund  Day.  Chlel 

characters: 

"SHm"  Hoover  MJillSR 

Jack  Payaon   Harry  >wa< 

^S-V.""--."V."w.i,.a1.iHiW! 

ii^lSrcbarue:":-.:^"^^^^ 

Buck  MoKee  rurta  Hettfi 

Echo  Alien  v  !  -'lUrd 

i°T,'P  '■"„; Paula  OHO 
Folly  H  ope  


SRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"A  PMWMSr 

!For  Life." 

I  Jack  Dean  RIobard  Sherman 

euator  Larrv  Parrel  Tom  Tempest 

Tom  Beuldict  Edward  Tri'Vi-r 

llarrlsuii  Ardeo  Richard  Forbes 

Judge  Rsndolph  Charles  K.  Warren 

Jake  Budln«ky....  Henry  Prey 

Ah  Sin  Will  S.  Beecher 

ksou  James  Ragan 

lVte  Robert  Olllls 

Amy  Arden.  Marie  Loreuze 

Vera  Arden  Augusta  Uurgeou 

Sally  Web  May  C.  Fields 

SEASON  OPENS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


:lrug 
iver 


It  was  the  opening  of  the  fall  and ' 
linter  season  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yester- 
lay.     As  this  house  had   been  giving 

ivo  performances  dairy  all  through  the 
iummer,  the  interval  between  the  sea- 
ons  is  very  like  the  imaginary  space 
hat  divides  the  beginning  of  the  new 
•ear  from  the  end  of  the  old.  Still, 
here  was  every  sign  of  an  opening 
lay  yesterday.  The  bill  was  an  un- 
isually  good  one,  including  as  it  did  a 
•lever   Parisian   pantomime,    a  capital 

omedy  sketch,  one  excellent  musical 
ict,  an  exhibition  of  ancient  Greek 
irestling  and  other  features,  all  of 
nerit. 

The  pantomime  brought  15  persons  on 
he  stage.  The  name  of  the  piece  was 
•Paris  by  Night."  There  were  two 
:cenes,  both  exteriors  of  cafes.  While  it 
i' as  a  clever  thing  of  its  kind,  the  story 
-•as  a  little  grewsome.  nged  on  the 

?le  between  two  young  women 
a  youth,  whose  unconventional 
lollies  and  general  air  of  boliemianism 
ested  the  Latin-quarter.  In  the  end 
ne  of  the  young  women  stabs  the  other. 
The  girl  who  is  stabbed  was  played  by 
vllle.  Marie  Corio,  who  acted  a  part 
hieh  did  not  seem  to  offer  much  dif- 
culty,  with  a  good  deal  of  grace.  Of 
ourse,  there  was  some  eccentric  dan- 
which  was  well  done,  as  well  as 
(•me  buffoonery  of  which  a  drunken 
oldier  was  the  chief  provider. 

Youth,"  as  given  by  Mrs.  Gene 
flughes  and  company  was  a  jolly  affair, 
•'ancy  a  terribly  prim  widow  with  a 
rown  up  daughter  she  has  brought 
up  as  primly  as  herself,  and  then 
ancy,  bursting  in  on  this  prim  pair,  a 
risky  grandmother  —  mother  of  the 
widow— who  looks  as  young  as  the 
rand-daughter.  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes  Is 
he  grandmother,  and  she  plays  with 
pirit.  Quickly  she  converts  her  dowdy 
jf  a  grand-daughter  Into  a  beautiful 
ill,  and  with  a  little  more  difficulty 
transforms  the  prim  widow  by  bearing 
her  the  news  that  she  is  not  a 
widow  at  all.  It  is  a  genuine  laughable 
omedy. 

The  La  Toy  brothers  do  some  won- 
lerful  acrobatic  work.  Miss  Marie  Fen- 
on  sings  some  songs  very  acceptably. 
Miss  Ruby  Raymond  is  a  graceful 
lancer,  and  with  James  HugTles  and 
ames  Graham,  in  "Ambitious  Street 
i chins,"  gives  a  lively  act.  The  Frey 
twins  are  bright,  handsome  Greeks, 
alio  illustrate  the  methods  of  the 
Wrestlers  of  old.  These  methods  do  not 
.-in  strikingly  different  from  those  of 
oday;  but  the  performance  of  the 
rothers  leaves  an  agreeable  impression 
ii  grace  and  strength. 
Leo  Carrlllo  reproduces  a.  scene  in  a 
an  Francisco  court.  In  which  there  is 
Chinese  witness,  with  a  Chinese  inter- 
preter. He  does  it  well,  which  means 
it  it  is  very  funny.  He  also  gives 
ther  funny  imitations. 
The  Irish  musical  comedy,  "Just 
Landed,"  is  well  given  by  Walter  and 
fVIiss  Georgle  Lawrence.  Miss  Lawrence's 
ong.  descriptive  of  her  voyage  to 
America,  is  a  work  of  art.  The  Great 
Bell  family  give  a  very  fine  musical  per- 
formance. Even  those  who  are  not  fond 
f  listening  to  the  musical  bells  and  the 
ulcimer  will  enjoy  the  hunting  scene 
a  given  by  the  Bell  family.  It  is  a 
escriptive  piece  that  describes. 


H 
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me  Herald  has  recelve'd  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  is 
inow  at  Clamport. 

"On  my  return  from  visits  to  the 
summer  palaces  of  the  rich,  endured 
jnly  for  the  sake  df  sociological  ma- 
terial for  my  colossal  work,  I  find 
much  to  do.  Home  to  the  old  chateau! 
;[  have  picked  the  beaoh  plums  on  the 
ot;  the  wild  grapes  are  almost  ready 
Tor  jam;  and  I  hope  on  Tuesday  to 
'ioin  the  cranberry  pickers  with  my 
|  rusty  scooper.  Not  many  years  ago 
t  was  thought  that  cranberries 
;hould  be  picked  only  by  hari^,  other- 
|-vise  the  vines  would  suffer.  Now 
coopers  are  used  everywhere,  and 
vise  men  say  the  vines  are  improved 
i.v  the  rough  treatment.  There  is 
lothing  like  the  democracy  of  acran- 
le.rry  bog.  I  shall  have  as  co-workers 
Portuguese,  native  whites,  negroes 
nd  here  and  there  a  survivor  of  that 
noud  race,  the  Mashpee  Indian  But 
o  my  subject. 


"Busy  as  I  am,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
cquaint  'C.  F.  S.'  with  a  few  sure 
ecipes  against  baldness.  Baldness,  alo- 
ecia  and  ophiasis  will  be  considered  at 


length  in  the  third  volume  of  'Sfan"  as  a 
Political  and  Social  Beast'  (elephant 
folio,  sold  only  by  subscription).  This 
volume  has  the  sub-title  'As  to  His 
Head.' 

"I  consulted  a  little  book  In  black  let- 
ter. 'A  Thousand  Notable  Things  of  Sun- 
idry  Sorts/  published  in  lti27,  but  to  my 
amazement,  while  there  are  several 
(prescriptions  for  excessive  superfluous  I 
land  Incongruous  growth  of  hair,  there 
lis  only  one  for  baldness,  and  that  Is  of 
a  singular  nature  which  should  be  veiled  1 
in  Latin. 

|  "Paulus  Aegineta  discusses  the  dis-  ' 
ease  In  his  usual  clear  and  masterly 
fashion.  Note  the  solemn  opening  of 
his  chapter:  'As  some  plants  die  from  ; 
dryness  for  want  of  sap,  and  some  ' 
from  (the  sap  being  unsuitable  to  them, 
I  so  it  happens  in  like  manner  with  the 
hairs;  for  baldness  is  occasioned  by 
want  of  the  natural  juices  and  alopecia 
and  ophiasis  by  the  badness  of  them. 
These  complaints  differ  only  In  figure; 
for,  In  the  latter,  the  affected  part  has 
the  appearance  of  a  serpent;  and  alo- 
pecia derives  its  appellation  from  the 
circumstance  of  foxes  being  frequently 
subject  to  the  affection.' 

"But  let  us  quote  his  recipe  of  recipes. 
Take  the  dried  stomachs  of  five  hares! 
roast  carefully  In  an  earthen  vessel! 
add  to  them  the  third  part  of  myrtle 
tops,  of  the  fruit  of  acacia,  of  the  juice 
of  acacia,  of  sweetbrlar  an  equal  part,  ) 
of  maidenhair  three  ounces;  pound  all 
these  things  together  and  sift  through 
a  small  sieve.  Then  adding  of  bear's 
grease  four  pounds,  of  that  of  a  seal 
the  same  quantity,  pound  and  preserve 
in  a  leaden  vessel.  At  the  time  of 
using  add  to  any  fragrant  ointment. 


for  a  while  the  habit  of  the  nun  ''and 
appear  in  a  more  worldly  costume." 
Now  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Parker's  new 
drama  is  the  Lady  Godiva. 


"DIoseorldes  recommends  tar  water. 

Alexander  prescribes  baths  and  ai 
moistening  diet,  and  when  hairs  fall  out 
owing  to  the  cleansing  of  the  system 
from  depraved  humors,  as  happens 
after  diseases,  he  cautions  against  a 
too  meddlesome  interference  with  the 
process  of  nature.  The  Arabians  were 
In  favor  of  purging,  a  regulated  diet, 
and  friction  with  oil  of  nuts,  or  stimu- 
lant applications  containing  cantharides, 
nitre,  etc.  Musk  and  amber  are  among 
recommended  ingredients.  Antyllus  ad- 
vised a  more  heroic  treatment— scarifi- 
cations, cupping  and  leeching.  I  should 
advise  'C.  F.  S.'  to  consult  Octavhis 
Horatianus  (I.  7),  Marcellus  (de  Med.i. 
Isidorus  (Orig.  tv.,  8).  Oribusius  (Synops. 
viii.,  22,  and  Meth.  Med  lv.,  5),  Nonnus, 
Incertus  auctor  (Frag.  op.  Moschionem 
in  Gynaec,  21);  also  the  treatises  of 
Myrepsus,  Actuarius,  Psellus,  Seraplon, 
Mesne,  Holy  Abbas,  Alsaharavius  and 
CalHmachus  (Hymn,  ad  Dianam),  with 
the  learned  notes  of  Tytler  and  Span- 
helm.  These  books  are  easily  obtained 
and  afford  easy,  delightful,  profitable 
reading.  Any  one  of  the  Sutherlan  ! 
Sisters  could  no  doubt  give  valuable  in 
formation. 


"In  connection  with  baldness  a  well 
proved  means  of  driving  away  flies, 
'that  they  shall  never  come  again,' 
should  be  known  to  all.  I  quote  from 
the  book  of  1627  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  When  thou  wilt  drive 
away  flies  from  any  place  that  there 
shall  none  be  seen  there  again,  mak'- 
the  image  of  a  fly  In  the  stone  of  a 
ring;  or  as  my  book  saith  Mizaldus  in 
a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  or  of  tin 
make  the  image  of  a  fly.  of  a  spider, 
or  of  a  serpent,  the  second  face  of 
Pisces  then  ascending.  And  while  you 
are  making  a  graving  of  them,  say. 
'This  is  the  image  which  doth  clean 
rid  all  flies  forever.'  Then  bury  the 
same  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  or 
hang  it  in  any  place  of  the  house  (but 
if  thou  hast  four  such  plates,  and  bury 
or  hang  them  in  four  corners  of  the 
house,  or  hide  them  within  the  walls 
that  nobody  take  them  away,  it  were 
far  better).*  But  this  laying  of  them 
must  be  when  the  first  face  of  Taurus 
doth  ascend.  And  so  no  fly  shall  come 
In  there,  nor  tarry  there.  Ptolomv 
saith  that  he  saw  the  trial  hereof  in 
the  house  of  King  Adebarus,  who  was 
very  wise  and  was  marvellous  expert 
in  natural  magic,  in  whose  palace  or 
place  there  was  neither  fly  nor  any- 
other  hurting  worm.  'And  that  I 
might  search  it  out,'  saith  he,  'I 
brought  in  there  live  flies  which  pres- 
ently died.' 


Notes  on  Etiquette. 

The  Baronne  Staffe  died  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  yet  no  society  editor,  no 
arbiter  of  fashion  and  the  elegancies 
has  commented  on  her  passing  In  the 
columns  of  Boston  or  New  York  journals 
She  was  "the  acknowledged  literary  au- 
thority in  France  on  the  manners  and 
tone  of  good  society."  Her  "Regies  du 
savoir-vlvre  dans  la  societe  moderne"  has 
reached  its  152d  edition;  her  complete 
letter  writer  has  been  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  38,000  copies,  and  her  "L'Art 
de  Manger  toutes  choses  a  table"  found 
IS, 000  purchasers.  In  her  time  she  set- 
tled vexed  questions,  as  "at  what  date 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  it  is  per- 
missible for  a  widow  to  ride  a  bicycle," 
and  she  warned  the  suddenly  rich  against 
attending  a  village  festival  arrayed  in 
black  trousers,  a  frock  coat  and  a  plug 
hat.  She  was  an  amiable  person,  and 
reasoned  amiably  with  her  readers.  Thus 
she  differed  from  M.  Louis  Verardi,  a 
truculent  writer,  who  commanded  rather 
than  advised.  Here  are  examples  of  M. 
Verardi's  style; 

"Do  not  gnaw  your  meat  too  close 
to  the  bone,  or  you  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  jackal. 

"Do  not  pocket  the  cakes  and  the 
fruit  at  dessert. 

"Throw  out  of  the  window  the  man 
who  presumes  to  take  a  drink  from  a 
lady's  glass  on  pretence  of  thus  reading 
her  thoughts. 

"If   you   stare   at  a  woman  in  the 
street,   you  are  an  impertinent  jacka-  I 
napes.    If  you  thus  scrape  an  acquain-  ' 
tance  with  her,  you  are  a  fool    and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  find 'it  out." 

The  French  have  had  the  advantage 
of  books  on  table  etiquette  since  the 
12th  century.  One  of  the  most  enter- 
taining of  these  volumes  is  the  trans- 
lation made  by  Claude  Hardy  in  1U13 
of  Erasmus's  "De  Civilitate  Morum." 
"To  dip  in  sauce  the  bread  that  you 
have  bitten  is  the  act  of  a  villager." 
Yet  this  action  is  seen  today  at  many 
a  table  d'hote  in  Germany  and  in  many 
Parisian  restaurants  of  the  first  class. 
"To  clean  an  eggshell  with  the  finger 
nails  or  with  the  thumb  is  ridiculous, 
and  to  use  the  tongue  for  the  same 
purpose  is  still  more  so,  for  this  can 
be  done  more  politely  with  the  knife." 
The  writers  of  these  old  books  were 
as  plain  spoken  and  indecent  in  de- 
fining good  ffinners  as  was  Swift  .wher 

he  preached  in  prose  or  verse  the  gos- 
pel of  cleanliness. 
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"Sabotage." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald- 

word      sabotage"    used  ' 
with 
Lisa 


in  connection 


a"  wh?  ,  °f  the  Picture  of  "Mona 
Lisa  which  has  disappeared  from  the 
Louvre.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  til 
waning  of  the  word  "sabottge  •'  as  We 
cannot  find  the  definition  In  any  o 
our  dtctionavies.  and  oblige 

.       A  CONSTANT  READER, 
i^ynn.  Aug.  25. 

[The  French  word  "sabotage"  Hterallv 

means  the  mal{ing  of  wooden  shoes  a  u 

comes  from  the  noun  "sabot."    m  re 

I  ,c„en*  yeais  "sabotage"  is  a  word  applied 

|  '"  France  to  any  action  on  the  part  or 

I  strikers  to  hold  up  employers,  gain  a 

;  concession  in  wages,  hours,  etc.  Thus 

putting  obstacles  on  a  railway  track  in'  i 

order   to   frighten    officials  into *  con' 

senting  to  a  demand  made  upon  them 

™"  d  ™  ,*  violent-  outrageous  "sabot- 
;  age.  — J^a.J 

St/?/-  ~7  /f// 

A  young  man  of  the  type  character- 
ized by  Dickens  as  scorbutic  referred 
yesterday  and  in  an  irreverently 
jaunty  manner  to  a  highly  respectable 
and  respected  citizen  of  Boston  as  an 
"old  gazebo."  He  spoke  as  one  not 
reckoning  with  words  as  counters. 
His  description  was  meaningless.  Had 
he  used  the  term  "geezer" — the  varl- 
Jant  "geeser"  is  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed— or  even  "snoozucks"  or  "snoozer," 
he  would  have  stood  as  one  versed  In 
slang,  acquainted  with  slang  diction- 
aries of  three  centuries,  on  familiar 
I  terms  with  contemporaneous  "foot- 
pads and  loafers  of  speech." 


"As  soon  as  the  cranberry  picking  is 
over  I  shall  spend  what  I  earn  in  going 
to  Lisbon.  O.,  for  I  read  last  week  in  a 
New  York  journal  that  in  a  grillroom 
of  that  town  a  feast  was  given  which 
'must  have  rivalled  those  where  bac- 
chanals danced  and  satyrs  leered  '  I 
feel  it  my  painful  duty  as  a  sociologist 
to  verify  the  report  and,  if  possible,  to 
be  present  at  the  next  entertainment 
provided  by  'the  best  known  residents 
of  Lisbon.'  " 


"Yours  Truly." 

The  Cantonal  authorities  at  Berne 
have  decided  that  the  longwinded  and 
conventional  sentences  of  politeness 
in  official  correspondence,  especially 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
letter,  must  be  suppressed,  for  the 
saving  of  time,  and  the  equivalent  of 
"Sir"  and  "Yours  truly"  will  be  em- 
ployed except  when  the  letters  are 
addressed  to  distinguished  foreigners. 

Thjs  reminds  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  the  formula  "Yours  truly"  is 
comparatively  modern.  "Less  than  a 
century  back  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty used  to  subscribe  letters  (even 
letters  of  reproof)  'Your  affectionate 
friends.'  It  is  said  that  this  practice 
was  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
a  post-captain  following  their  ex- 
ample, and  when  writing  to  the  ad- 
mirality  subscribing  himself  in  the 
same  way.  He  was  desired  to  dis- 
continue the  expression,  and  in  the 
letter  acknowledging  reproof,  sub- 
scribed himself,  T  am,  gentlemen,  no 
longer  your  affectionate  friend.'" 

There  are  sensitive  souls  whose  feel- 
ings are  hurt  when  any  one  writing  to 
them  on  business  declares  at  the  end  of 
his  communication  that  he  is  "yours 
truly,"  and  yet  what  more  is  to  be 
said?  There  are  some  who  prefer  "yours 
sincerely,"  and  the  more  genteel  sub- 
scribe thefnselves  "yours  faithfully."  It 
was  once  the  fashion,  in  more  stately 
days,  for  a  man  to  write:  "I  have  the 
honor,  sir,  of  being  your  most  obedient 
servant,"  and  this  formula,  as  well  as 
the  florid  protestations  of  the  French, 
who,  according  to  the  old  geographies, 
were  "a  courteous  nation,  who  produce 
silks  and  are  fond  of  light  wines,"  was 
thought  to  be  as  necessary  to  a  signa- 
ture as  the  pen  flourish  to  the  name  of 
a  full-blooded  Castilian.  And  so  it  was 
once  the  fashion  for  a  New  England  son 
to  address  his  father  as  "Respected  Sir." 


Superb  Gazebos. 

And  what  a  superb  word  gazebos  is! 
It  recalls  the  Orient  with  its  pomp,  sen- 
suousness,  gorgeousness,  mystery.  A 
gazebo,  like  the  Great  Panjandrum, 
might  lord  it  over  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. There  Is  the  thought  of  a  dusky 
host,  armed  with  scimetars,  terrible  in 
peace,  destructive  in  battle,  as  a  de- 
vouring army  of  locusts.  There  is  the 
thought  of  elephants  In  rows,  obedient, 
wise  as  their  progenitors  whom  old  men  [ 
in  India  consulted,  about  to  write  the] 
sacred  books. 

The  shapes  arise!  Harun  al-Raschid ' 
saunters  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad  with! 
his    grand    vizier    and    Masrour    the  1 
sworder.    Adventurous  in  disguise,  they] 
are  welcomed  by  the  fairest  of  women 
and  listen  to  the  wild  tales  of  the  one- 
eyed  calenders,  wilder  than  any  in  the 
"iron-bound,  melancholy  volumes  of  the  | 
Magi."     The    travellers   in    the  desert; 
hear  the  Afreet  in  the  column  of  brass  : 
begging  Solomon   for  mercy.     Camels, ' 
dancing  girls,  ghouls,  waving  palms,  the 
simoom,  the  monsoon,  hideous  gods  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  fire,  jewels  that 
shed  light  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  sun  and  softer  than   that  of  the 
moon,  buried  treasures,  palaces  built  in 
a  night,  enchanted  apes — the  glory  and 
the  horror  of  the   east,   these  are  all 
known  to  the  Gazebo! 

The  gazebo  is  never  a  gee'zer,  much 
less  a  snoozucks  or  a  snoozer,  "old 
Sport"  or  "Old  Beeswax."  Alas  that  in 
the  dictionary  a  gazebo  is  only  a 
structure  whence  a  view  may.be  had,  a 
belvedere,  lantern,  turret,  balcony.  Nc 
summer  cottage  is  really  a  cottage, 
even  though  it  have  23  bathrooms,  un- 
less there  is  a  gazabo  in  which  the 
imaginative  may  face  the  east  and 
dream. 

The  young  Flaubert— he  was  always  a 
romanticist  masquerading  as  a  realist- 
saw  in  a  vision  Babylonian  queens  lean- 
ing on  their  elbows  as  they  gazed  on 
Asia.   They  were  seated  in  a  gazebo. 

"Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great 
feast  to  a  thousand  of,,  his  lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand."  This 
verse  is  as  the  blare  of  trumpets  and 
the  crash  of  cymbals.  What  a  pity  that 
Belshazzar  cannot  be  justly  hailed  as  a 
gazebo!  He  of  all  potentates  deserved 
the  sonorous,  haunting,  superb  title. 


/ 


/// 


Is  Miss  Viola  Allen  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  army  of  unconscious  humor- 
ists? It  was  to  be  expected  that  she 
would  speak  of  "appearing  in  the  new 
vehicle"  provided  for  her  by  Louis  N. 
Parker  as  though  his  play  were  a 
wheelbarrow  or  a  wood-sled,  for  few 
actors  or  actresses  soar  above  the 
vocabulary  of  their  press  agents.  But 
one  of  Miss  Allen's  remarks  Is  discon- 
certing. She  states  that  the  play  will 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  lay  aside 


Courtesies  of  Intimacy. 

The  more  modern  books  of  etiquette 
inform  us  that  to  address  a  "lady"  with 
whom  the  writer  is  slightly  acquainted 
as  "My  Dear  Mrs.  Boompointer"  is  more 
formal  and  respectful  than  to  write 
"Dear  Mrs.  Boompointer,"  yet  to  the 
wanderer  from  another  planet  it  would 
seem  that  "My  Dear"  were  a  verbal 
familiarity.  There  are  still  business 
men  who  begin  a  letter  "Gentlemen," 
though  they  are  not  wholly  sure  that 
the  addressed  answers  the  characteri- 
zation. "Dear  Sirs"  should  be  suffi- 
cient, especially  when  the  writer  is 
trying  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain.  "Sir" 
is  for  oratorical  use,  and  is  too  closely 
associated  with  Dr.  Johnson.  "Yours 
cordially"  is  used  by  many  women,  yetl 
the  phrase  awakens  prejudice  in  the, 
minds  of  many.  Abraham  Lincoln  pre- 
ferred "your  truly"  even  when  the  letter 


Women  Duellists. 

We  have  all  read  of  Mile.  Arrla  By 
of  Toulouse,  a  "leading  feminist"— a  vile 
phrase  not  tolerable  or  to  be  endured— 

c^i0Challen°ed  a  few  <&*s  ago  M 
SaSfc  £  Hdit°r  and  a  mere  ™an.  to 
or  w  ?h  »  at  WUh  p,stoIs  a"d  with 
or  without  coffee.   She  was  not  the  firs 


The,    was  Mne  £  TlT  V ■«  en*, 
lived  beauty  of  the  Paris  Opera  Hnnll 
whose    recorded    adventures    were  far 

nWe  Gautlers'    heroine   of   the  same 
name.    A  young  wife    she  „ 
with  a  fencing-master  and  became  ifiE 

ner  delight  to  don  male  attire  and  pick 
a  quarrel.   One  night  after  she  had  in 


suited  a  marchioness  at  a  ball  given  bv 
the  brother  of  Louis  XIV..  she  severely 
wounded  three  champions  of  the  dame 
one  after  the  other.    Tired  of  all  sorts 

bUi  "^"ft  ShP  Wmt  back  to  her  Tut 
band,  for  he  was  apparently  a  timid 
person,  and  after  his  death  she  passed 
a  few  and  austere  years  In  a  convent 

I' rench    women    of    hieh    rani-    i  '.. 

fought  with  women  the  r  equals  £ 
Position.  The  Marquise  de  NesTe  and 
the  Marquise  de  Polignac  met  m  the 


was  to  a  friend,  and  the  phrase  should  Pre-aux-Clercs  in  1719,  all  on  account 
answer  for  nine  out  of  ten  occasions,  al- .of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Bu\-at  s-ivs 
though  the  name  of  the  gusher  is  Legion,  j  | 
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they  foueht  with  knives,  i\s  though  they 
had  been  Sicilian*  .  that  the  Marquise  de 
Ne-h-.  wotuklefl  above  the  breast,  slosh- 
ed her  rival**  face  and  cut  her  In  other 
places ;  but  Soulivle  stntes  that  the 
ni.-,  tf  u  was  In  the  Bols  de  Boulogne 
an. I  Um  weapons  were  pistols.  A  ball 
only  slightly  grazed  the  Murqulese  de 
Nesle's  shoulder,  and  she  said  after  the 
i|..u  i(  Mood  had  been  stopped  with 
nettles  crushed  between  stones :  "He  Is 
the  mosl  amiable  nobleman  of  the  court  ; 
the  eldest  s  n  .if  Venus  and  Mars."  The 
Marquise  de  Pollgnac  was  something  of 
a  vixen.  When  she  saw  her  rival's 
breast  all  bloody  she  screamed  at  her: 
"Go:  I'll  teach  you  to  follow  In  the 
footsteps  of  a  woman  like  me.  If  I  had 
the  perfidious  one  In  my  power.  I  would 
eat  his  heart,  after  blowing  out  his 
brains "  Tine  women  In  their  way.  to 
be  ranked  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
"group  of  noble  dames." 

Bar-Room  Art. 

Students  of  art  In  bar-rooms  have 
often  seen  two  charming  engravings: 
one  of  women  fighting  a  duel  with 
rapiers,  the  other  the  consequent  scene 
of  reconciliation.  Were  these  pictures 
suggested  by  the  duel  between  Richl- 
Ren'rl  friends?  The  pictured  scene  Is  of 
a  more  modern  date  and  the  dress  of 
the  combatants  below  the  waist  is  mod 
ern. 

The  pictures  may  sometimes  be  seen 
In  billiard  rooms,  the  smoking  room  of 
a  club  or  a  hotel.  In  the  bar-room  they 
are  In  agreeable  contrast  to  the  fat 
Bruennh'ides  and  Germanias  who  are 
represented  as  recommending  certain 
breweries;  to  the  shameless  hussies  who 
are  portrayed  as  quaffing  champagne; 
to  sleek  and  sleepy  odalisques  addicted 
to  the  ilgarette  habit.  The  critic,  with 
one  foot  on  the  rail,  looks  on  these 
advertisers  of  wine,  beer  and  tobacco 
with  the  indifference  that  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  ataraxla.  but  the  two 
women  fencing  or  reconciled  move  the 
stoical  to  an  admiration  which  needs  no 
alcoholic  stimulant, 

AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS; 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Interlocutor  In  the 
minstrel  show,  asked  Mr.  Bones: 
"Where  do  flies  go  to  In  the  winter?" 
Mr.  Bones  answered  glibly:  "They 
ought  to  go  there  In  the  summer." 
Bat  as  the  major-general  said  to  the 
troops  in  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance": 
"Yes,  but  you  don't  go." 

The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  mentioned 
the  method  of  driving  away-  flies  ap- 
proved by  Mlzaldus  and  practised  with 
invariable  success  in  the  palace  of  King 
|  Adebarus.  Llchtensteln  thought  it  worth 
while  to  describe   the  fly-catchers  of 
Cape  Colony.  They  dipped  a  large  wisp 
of  straw  In  milk  and  hung  It  by  a  string 
to  the  beam  of  a  roof.    When  it  was 
covered  with  flies   they  came,  with  ai 
large  bag  slowly  under  the  straw  and, ; 
getting  It  In  to  a  certain  depth,  shook  | 
,  It  so  that  the  flies  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
j  the   bag.    Thus  they   sometimes  cap- 
!  tured  a  bushel- of  flies  daily. 


■fever."  It  Is  a  pity  that  Buckland  is 
not  alive  to  defend  his  favorites  against 
raging  hyglenlsts.  Ho  would  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  rat  dinner  given 
about  30  years  uro  at  a  famous  old  1 
manor  house  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
rats  had  been  fed  on  grain  for  months, 
possibly  from  their  youth  up.  Guests 
from  Albany,  which  was  then  a  city  of 
epicures,  were  loud  In  their  praise  of  , 
the  delicate  flesh. 


Fraternal  Nations. 

There  Is  a  fine  lnsolenoe  In  these 
characterizations  of  nations.  There  Is  • 
the  same  spirit  shown  In  the  attitude 
of  one  county  or  town  toward  an-j 
other.  Look  at  the  curious  pages  In 
Ray's  collection  of  proverbs,  pages  of 
coarse  and  virulent  abuse.  The  school 
geographies  were  not  free  from  preju- 
dice and  vaunted  the  superiority  of 
Americans  over  other  nations.  All  the 
dwellers  In  Asia  were  "heathen,"  and! 
there  was  hardly  a  word  about  the 
religious  books  of  India,  the  example 
of  the  gentle  Buddha,  the  sober  llvesl 
of  uncomplaining  millions,  or  about 
the  precepts  of  Confucius  and  the 
marvellous  records  of  the  Chinese. 
Some  never  outgrow  the  early  preju- 
dices and  beliefs.  They  now  see  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild  eating  candles  at  the 
Russian  court  and  Judge  all  Mexicans 
from  the  Ingenious  novels  of  Capt. 
Mayne  Reld. 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  characterization 
of  a  nation  comes  from  Berlin:  "A 
Bavarian  Is  the  connecting  link  between 
an  Austrian  and  man."  But  in  New 
England  one  village  sneered  at  another. 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  looked  down  on  Tun- 
bridge,  and  even  today  any  disparaging 
allusion  to  certain  towns  near  Boston 
throws  a  vaudeville  audience  into  fits 
of  superior  laughter. 


"T.  I..  !>.'  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I 
sympathize  with  'C.  P.  S.'  in  his  search 
after  an  effective  hair  restorer.  My 
hair  began  to  go  when  I  was  in  college. 
Many  ribald  jest,s  have  been  made  that 
cut  me  to  the  quick,  and  I  have  been 
the  song  of  drunkards  at  the  club  and 
in  the  street.  I,  too,  have  been  per- 
suaded into  buying  nostrums  in  lead- 
ins  European  cities,  and  in  Stockholm 
I  tried  the  Swedish  movement.  1  read 
yesterday  In  a  London  weekly  that 
onions  contain  sulphur;  that  onion  juice 
mixed  with  honey  will  cause  the  ban- 
to  grow  and  also  restore  its  color.  The 
wrlter-I  think  he  is  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  George  R.  Sims—  quoted  from 
•onions  and  cress'  by  H.  Valentine 
Knaggs,  L.  R.  C.  P.-it  sounds  like  a 
farce-comedy  name. 

"Sir   John    Sinclair   in    his    'Code  of 
Health    and    Longevity'    also  recom- 
mends the  onion  to  the  hairless. 
BV  Galen's  rule,  such  as  phlegmatic  are 
A  stomach  good  within  them  they  do  prepare. 
Weak  appetite  they  comfort,  and  the  face 
With  cheerful  color  ever  more  they  grace, 
And  when  the  head  Is  naked  I'  ft  of  hair 
Onyons  (beylng  sr>d  or  stamp'd)  again  repair. 

"These  lines  are  punk  as  poetry.  Is 
the  remedy  also  punk?  Inasmuch  as  the 
onion  carried  in  a  pocket  wards  off  rheu- 
matism, and  cut  soothes  wasp  stnigs,  no 
one  should  be  without  one.  Sitters  in 
the  seats  of  the  scornful  In  a  theatre 
might  rub  onion  on  their  pates  during 
the  waits.  The  action  would  he  less  dis- 
tressing to  oth'-rs  than  the  wild  rush  to 
the  aisle  and  the  return  with  the  breath 
smelling  of  fireworks." 


In  a  Glass. 

A  fly  In  a  drinking  glass  is  no  more 
acceptable  than  one  in  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  or  In  the  proverbial  Jam 
pot.  yet  some  one  In  Greenock  wrote  to 
"Notes  and  Queries"  over  50  years  ago— 
the  letter  Is  In  the  volume  "Folk  Lore." 
reprinted    from    the    periodical  -  that 
"among  the  deep  sea  fishermen  there  Is 
an  Idea  that  If  a  By  falls  into  the  glass 
from  which  any  one  has  been  drinking 
or  is  about  to  drink,  it  Is  considered  a 
sure  and  true  omen  of  good  luck  to  the 
drinker,  and  is  always  noticed  as  such 
by  the  company."   The  Dally  Chronicle, 
referring  to  this  belief,  recalled  an  un- 
amlable   attempt    to   describe  national 
characteristics  by  Imagining  the  conduct 
of  men  of  different  nations.    A  man  Is 
supposed  to  have  paid  for  his  drink  and 
found  a  fly  In  it.   The  Englishman  would 
pay  for  another  glass  and  leave  the  first 
untouched.    The  Scot  would  demand  a 
fresh  glass  without  paying  for  It.  The 
Irishman  would  let  the  fly  go  and  drink 
the  liquor.    The  German  would  fish  thej 
fly  out  with  his  finger  and  then  drink. 
The  Spaniard  would  leave  the  drink  un- 
touched and  walk  proudly  away  without 
a  word.    The  negro  would  drink,  indif- 
ferent toward  the  fly.    The  Chinaman 
would    eat    the    fly    and    then  drink 
heartily. 

The  blue  bottle  fly  found  a  staunch 
defender  In  Frank  Buckland  who  classed 
these  files  with  rats  as  "among  the 
most  useful  of  created  things  to  the 
human  race."  He  admitted  that  we  do 
not  eat  them;  "but  everything  in  the 
world  was  not  made  to  be  eaten  and 
these  despised  creatures  really  do  great 
service  to  us  by  getting  rid  of  decayed 
substances  which  would  otherwise  breed 


Monna  Lisa  Again. 

At  Humboldt,  la.,  they  are  not  exer- 
cised over  the  disappearance  of  Monna 
Lisa.  The  talk  is  about  its  "greatest 
citizen,"  Mr.  Frank  Gotch,  who  has 
been  named  for  the  governorship  by 
the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen;  but  the  London  newspapers 
of  the  24th  and  2Bth  ult.,  stirred  by  the 
daring  theft,  are  naturally  full  of  recol- 
lections, criticism,  anecdotes,  compari- 
sons, gossip,  etc.  We  are  Informed  that 
Leonardo  da  Vlncl  was  a  remarkably- 
good  cook;  that  he  designed  a  "special 
roasting  Jack"  for  the  kitchen  —  this 
should  have  incited  the  late  Walter 
Pater  to  a  rhapsody  rivalling  his  famous 
description  of  Monna  (or  Mona)  Lisa; 
that  Da  Vinci  was  left-handed  and 
always  wrote  from  right  to  left;  that 
he  abbreviated  some  words,  Joined  oth- 
ers together,  and  employed  neither 
punctuation  marks  nor  accents;  that  the 
I  first  class  attendants  at  the  Louvre  are 
paid  only  $400  a  year.  Then  there  are 
I  the  Jesters  who  exercise  their  wit  over 
'  the  now  too-celebrated  smile. 

A  member  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
staff  was  looking  at  a  reproduction  of  j 
the  picture  in  a  shop  window.  A  "lady 
friend"  was  with  him.  "'Hers  is  th« 
head  upon  which  all  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  are  a 
little  weary,"  we  quoted.  'Who  said 
that?'  demanded  the  lady.  'Pater.' 
'Oh  well,  he  was  a  man.  so.  of  course, 
lie  'did  not  understand.  The  whole  ex- 
planation lies  In  the  fact  that  she 
was  Francesco  del  Gioconda's  third' 
wife  The  weariness  in  the  eyes  re- 
fers to  what  she  has  endured  from  I 
hearing  of  the  virtues  of  her  predeces- 
sors The  smile  means  that  she  quite 
knows  that  in  time  she  will  be  an  in- 
strument of  correction  for  her  hus- 
hand's  "dear  fourth.'"  Realizing 
that  the  speaker  was  herself  a  'dear 
second,'  the  auditor  sighed." 

And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  Mr  E 
Wake  Cook  who  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazettet  "As  for  the  wondrous  smile. 
It  Is  simply  a  meaning  smile  of  a  lewd 
woman,  which  affecting  imaginative 
men  they  indulge  in  dithyrambs  about 
the  'divine,'  the  'mystic,'  'bewitching" 
smile!" 


Simper  Eadem! 

The  flippancy  of  the  poet  who  contri- 
buted these  verses  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  Is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
solemn  and  sour  statement  of  Mr.  Cook. 

LA  JOCONDE. 
Lady— mav  I  dub  thee  'Llzal— 

Is  it  well  to  hope 
Thou  hast  gone  to  advertise  a 
Martian  pill,  or  otherwise  a. 

Soap  T 

Did  thy  everlasting  chuckle 
Through  the  August  blaze, 
Mice  eternal  honeysuckle. 
Madfl.n  one  who  did  loo  muckle 
Gaze? 

Boekeat  thou  aerial  pestage? 

Hie  some  Julia  spell'd 
TW  afar  In  such  a  ghost  ago? 
Art  thou  as  Moroccan  hostage 
Held  ! 

Can'st  thou,  rumor  whispers,  be  a 

C  opy  of  the  «ero, 
Thieved  with  mercantile  ldeai 
Well,  no  matter!  Simper  ea- 


Strictly  Personal. 

Has  "C.  F.  S."  or  "T.  L.  D."  ever  read 
of  the  sad  fate  that  befell  a  Cockney  who 
Dlumed  himself  on  his  "nobby  head  of 
hair"?  It  is  told  in  verse,  and  is  of  a 
respectable  age.  The  Herald  will  publish 
a  few  of  the  verses  as  soon  as  it  can  find 
the  volume  of  old  street  ballads,  among 
which  this  h?ad  of  hair  is  as  conspicuous 
as  trie  head  of  Medusa  would  be  in  a 
wigmaker's  window. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes:  "Yes- 
terday at  Clamport  I  observed  to  my 
great  surprise  a  native  Cape  Codder  at 
work  in  a  field.  I  hailed  him  and  passed  I 
the  time  of  day  with  cheerful  com- 
ments on  the  weather.  I  also  said  tint 
I  was  glad  to  find  him  working.  And 
this  was  his  answer:  'Mr.  Johnson,  the 
price  of  things  has  gone  up  so  high  boat 
I  don't  think  it  pays  to  work  a.ny 
longer.'  Discontent  is  speading  among 
those  who  should  be  recognized  as  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  republic.  I  am 
going  to  write  about  it  to  Mr.  Taft  to- 
night." 

To  "W.  L.":    Windmills  arc  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
I  Asia  Minor. 

I    Mr.  Eustace  Miles  says  that,  chewing 

conscientiously,  a  banana  costs  him  800 1 
bite-.  In  revenging  itself  on  man.  the 
banana  is  contented  with  one  slip,  borne  | 
time  ago  a  potman  in  London  was  sent! 
by  a  publican  to  cash  a  postal  order.  He 
found  the  post-office  closed,  and,  going, 
to  another  one.  slipped  on  a  banana 
skin  and  broke  his  thigh.  He  sued  tho 
publican  under  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
had  sent  the  potman  only  to  the  first 
postoffice,  not  to  the  second;  also  that 
the  man  had  a  weak  foot.  The  judge 
found  for  the  publican  on  the  ground 
that  a  banana  skin  is  a  common  thing 
in  the  street,  and  any  one  might  slip 
on  it  whether  he  wer-  on  his  master's 
business  or  his  own.  The  case  will 
probablv  be  appealed.  And  now  the 
question  is.  does  "  'the  act  of  God  or 
1  the  King's  enernjfs'  (as  people  who  drop 
banana  skins  might  fairly  be  called)  es- 
cape the  compensation  act?" 

The  Tipping  Nuisance. 

The  old  question  of  tipping  is  revived 
again  in  England.   Some  one  quotes  an 
expression  of  amazement  recorded  by 
a  foreign  visitor  "in  the  18th  century: 
"This  giving  of  vails  makes  the  place 
of  a  domestic  a  more  comfortable  place 
than  manv  small  trades.    The  nobility 
or  no  nations  appear  so  mean  as  the 
English.    My   lord  looks  on  while  his 
guest  discharges  the  house  by  paying 
the  servants,  and  no  domestics  are  so 
Insolent    and    so    inattentive,  because 
they  know  it  is  not  from  his  lordship's 
hands  they  receive  their  money." 
i    xhe  Dailv  Chronicle  says  that  some 
of  those  18th  century  guests  retaliated. 
One  of  them  wrote  over  the  door  of  his 
nost-   "Fees  for  dining  here  are  three 
half-crowns  to  be  paid  to  the  porter  on 
entering;   peers  and   peeresses   to  pay 
what  more  they  think  proper.  There 
were  even  hosts  who  disapproved  the 
practice    as  the  one  that  always  at- 
tended liis  visitors  to  the  door  with  tins 
amiable  remark:  "If  you  do  pvf  give 
it  to  me,  for  it  was  I  who  bought  the 

d'iT°'t  possible  that  English  servants 
took  D'an  Swift's  celebrated  directions 
seriously?  The  Dean  wrote  to  butlers:. 
••When  a  gentleman  is  going  away  after 
dining  with  your  master,  be  sure  to: 
stand  full  in  view  and  follow  him  to  the| 
door,  and  as  you  have  opportunity  look 
him  full  in  the  face-it  may  bring  you  a 
shilling.  If  the  gentleman  has  lain  a' 
night  in  the  house,  get  the  cook,  the 
housemaid  the  stableman,  the  scullion, 
and  the  gardener  to  accompany  you,  and, 
stand  in  his  way  in  the  hall  in  a  line  on 
ea.  h  side  of  him.  He  must  have  less! 
inonev  or  more  confidence  than  usual  if 
any  of  you  let  him  escape.  And  ac- 
cording as  he  behaves  himself  remem-. 
ber  to  treat  him  next  time  he  comes. 


Sir  Herbert        Slr  TIerbert  T,ee 

needs  no  press  agent. 
^"ree  S  ]j\ic  Verges,  a  good 

"Macbeth"  oW  man,  sir,  he  will 

be  talking. 

•  Rehearsing  "Macbeth"  tor  His  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  Sir  Herbert  remarked: 
"Wherever  you  can  introduce  beauty 
Into  'Macbeth'  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  it  relieves  the  sombreness 
and  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
tragedy."  He  threw  tills  off  as  Jauntily 
as  though  he  were  commenting  on  the 
weather. 

Tho  Pull  Mall  Gazette  takes  Sir  Her- 
bert very  .seriously.  II  advises  readers 
as  to  the  proper  preparation  for  seeing 
him  and  the  tragedy.  ■•Those  who  take 
with  them  to  the  theatre  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  play  will  find' the  pro- 
duction more  Interesting— not  necessa- 
rily inoro  enjoyable,  but  ohvlously  m  >re 
Interesting— than  those  who  go  with 
minds  ttmt%are  blank  so  far  as  th',3 
marvellous  work  la  concerned."  If  a 
spectator  can  take  with  him  to  the 
theatre  some  momorles  of  previous  re- 
vivals of  the  tragedy,  these  in  wni-h 
Adelaide  Restorl,  Ellen  Terry  a. id 
Henrv  Irving  acted,  he  will  find  the 
production  at  His  Majesty's  "still  more 
provocative  of  thought  and  comparison 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  and  til  »*« 
who,  to  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
play  and  some  vivid  memories  of  pre- 
vious performances,  can  add,  from  their 
own  reading,  lively  Impressions  of  Car- 
rick  and  Ke'mble,  Kean  and  Mac-read  • 
Surah  Siddons  and  Helen  Faucit  in  tne 
principal  characters  will  be  the  most 
enviable  of  all.  Unfortunately,  few  "f 
our  playgoers  nowadays  take  the  th.-i- 
tre  sufficiently  seriously  for  such  a 
self-equipment— and  the  theatre  suffers 
In  consequence. 

"May  one  offer  a  suggestion?  II 
has  been  announced  that  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  has  compiled  an  acting  version 
of  'Macbeth,'  in  which  the  five  acta 
of  the  original  are  reduced  to  three, 
How  has  he  done  this?  How  would 
one  do  it  oneself?  Why  not  try?  Why 
not  buy  a  couple  of  copies  of  one  of 
the  sixpenny  editions  and  piece-  them 
together,  In  three  acts,  with  the  nec- 
essary omissions,  transpositions  and 
other'  alterations.  And  then,  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  compare  your  own 
acting'version  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
and  decide  which  of  the  two  i«<  the 
better.  Such  a  preliminary  prepara- 
tion will  be  found  to  add  i-.urpri  singly 
to  the  interest  of  tho  visit  to  the 
Playhouse." 

The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
also  advises  th«  spectator  :o  analyze 
the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife 
and  put  the  analysis  of  each  into  writ- 
ing. "The  study  involved  in  doing  this 
will  be  found  cngrossingly  interesting, 
and  not  the  least  vajuable  result  of  it 
will  be  the  swiftest  and  clearest  pos 


sibl.  appreciation  (or  otherwise)  of  the 
conceptions  of  these  characters  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Miss 
Violet  Vanhrugh." 

Again  it  may  be  staid  they  take  their 
pleasures  seriously  in  London. 


Gems  from 
Sir  Herbert's 


Sir  Herbert 
graciously  told 
a  reporter  that 
Oratorical  Lips  Macbeth  was  a 
physical  hero  but  a  moral  coward;  a 
hero  in  battle  but  a  coward  in  mur- 
der. "He-  was  very  good  at  the  whole- 
sale business  as  a  warrior,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  retail  affair  of  murder- 
ing the  king  he  shrank  from  it."  Not 
contented  with  this  touch-and-go 
criticism  Sir  Herbert  donned  the  bus- 
kin: "The  heavy  tread  of  the  foot- 
steps of  Fate  is  heard  throughout  the" 
play." 

The  scene  between  Lady  Macduff, 
her  son  and  Ross,  which  is  usually 
omitted,  is  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Herbert 
a  scene  of  great  importance. 

He  commented  on  'the  character  Of 
Macduff,  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
Macbeth,  who.  "though  splendid  as  he 
Is,  magnificent,  titanic,  a  fallen  angel, 
vet  is  like  Sisyphus  constantly  rolling 
up  his  stone,  but  gathering  no  moss  of 
avmpathy.'-  Students  of  mythology  will 
be  especially  interested  in  this  compari- 
son D'd'  Sisyphus  expect  to  gather 
mass  .by  rolling  his  huge  block  of 
marble  up. .ill?  The  scholiast  is  dumb. 
■  lm*  Herbert,  having  pall  tribute  tt> 
Mrs.  Bourcr.ier's  Lady  Macreth  talked 
amiably  about  himself.  It  appears  that 
his  preparation  of  "Ma.-.heth"  was  a 
holiday  task.  "1  think  memory  is 
largely  a  matter  of  h'.-alta.  But  study- 
trig!  Is  the  mosl  tiresome  pai-.  of  our 
business.  Ii  is  not  a  tning  you  tan  buy. 
You  can't  c;o  into  a  shop  and  say,  "Give 
me  a  shilling's  worth  of  "study"!  J  ou 
have  to  devote  to  it  severcl  hours  a  day 
fcr  many  v  eeks  •  •  •  I  study  the  part 
Prist  for  inyself—  ignoranet  of  erudition 
is  a  great  impulse  to  Imagination— aajj 
after  that  onlv  do  1  turn  to  tradition. 
How  Sir  Herbert's  mind  goes  constantly 
to  the  shop! 


Macbeth 
in  Knee 
Breeches 

why  i  e  thinks  t 
speare  should  b< 
costume. 


Some   time  ago  Mr. 
Chesterton     told     i!>e  | 
leaders    of    the  Illus- 
trated   LonJon    News | 
ic  charactei  s  of  Shake- 


amflJ?  did   nofcare  much  for  the 
rical  costumes  of  'Macbeth' :  but  he 
as  riuch  as  Shakespeare  did.    1  Ie 


Gossip 
of  an 


•d  not  know  much  about  that  prehis 
ttnc  and  partly  mythical  Celtic  chief 
Out   he   knew    more   than  Shakespeare. 
Itnd  he  could  not  conceivably  have  cared    Prcssl°n  that  tins  is  a  second  volume 
less.     Now  the  Victorian  age 


The    Parisian  im- 
presario Scliurmann 
has  written  a  volume 
Impresario   of       his  memoirs 
"Secrets   de    Coulisses"    (published  In 
Paris  by  Rauche).    I  am  under  the  im- 


_  was  hon- 

jBtly  interested  in  the  dark  and  epic 
©rl.?ins  of  Europe :  was  honestlv  inter- 
ested in  Picts  and  Scots,  .in  Celts  and 
Saxons;  in  the  blind  drift  of  the  races 
"and  the  blind  drive  of  the  religions. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
Strange  that  our  age  should  have  felt 
Ik  curiosity  about  the  solid  but  mysteri- 
ous Macbeth  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  all 
(his  does  not  alter  the  ultimate  fact; 
that  the  only  .Macbeth  that  mankind 
Will  ever  care  about  is  the  Macbeth  of 
Shakespeare,  and  -  not  the  Macbeth  of 
Wstory. 

"When  England  was  romantic  it  was 
lnterested  in  Macbeth's  kilt  and  clay- 
more. In  the  same  way.  if  England  be- 
comes a  republic  it  will  be  espeeially 
lAterested  in  the  republican's  in  ■Julius 
Caesar.'  If  England  becomes  Roman 
Catholic  it  will  be  especially  interested 
In  the  theory  of  chastity  in  'Measure  for 
Measure.'  But  being  interested  in  these 
things  will  never  be  the  same  as  being 
Interested  in  Shakespeare. 

And  for  a  man  interested  in  Shake- 
speare, a  man  merely  concerned  about 
what  Shakespeare  meant,  a  Macbeth  in 
ttpwJered  hair  and  knee  breaches  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  For  Macbeth  as 
Shakespeare  shows  him  is  much  more 
like  a  man  in  knee  breeches  than  a  man 
In  a  kilt.  His  subtle  hesitations  and  his 
suicidal  impenitence  belong  to  the  bot- 
tomless speculations  of  a  highly  civilized 
Society.  The  'Out.  out,  brief  candle.'  is 
flir  more  appropriate  to  the  last  wax 
taper  after  a  hall  of  powder  and  patel  es 
than  to  the  smoky  but  sustained  fires  in 
Iron  baskets  which  probably  flared  and 
smouldered  over  the  swift  crimes  of  the 
11th  century. 

The  real  Macbeth  probably  killed 
Duncan  with-  the  nearest  weapon  and 
then  confessed  it  to  the  nearest  priest. 
Certainly  he  may  never  have  had  any 
HJlch  doubts  about  the  normal  satisfac- 
tion of  being  alive.  However  regrettably- 
negligent  of  the  importance  of  Duncan's 
Hfe,  he  had,  I  fancy,  few  philosophical 
troubles  about  the  importance  of  his  own. 
The  men  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  all  op- 
timists, as  all  children  and  animals  are 
The  macmess  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth 
Igoes  along  with  candle?  and  silk  stock- 
ings. That  madness  only  appears  in  the 
age  of  reason. 

"'So  far.  then,  from  Garriek's  anachro- 
nism being  despised.  1  should  like  to  see 
(t  imitated." 


A  Repertory 
Theatre  in 
Australia 


For  some  years  com. 
panes  in  Australia 
have  performed  with 
great  success  plays 
which  had  been  popular  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Long  runs  were  un- 
known, and  there  was  a  ronn  1  of  mu- 
sical comedies  and  sensational  melo- 
dramas. "When  the  management  tried 
to  stem  the  torrent  by  putting  on  plays 
^■hich  had  some  meaning,  the  box  C- 
iee  promptly  reported  that  'it  did  not 
■y,'  Even  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  have  heen  tried  and  were 
judiciously  dropped  after  trial  by  an  i 
ineffectual  east.  The  depression  wh'a  a  : 
followed  this  mad  boom  from  1SS5  to 
| J1892  was  mainly  the  cause  of  this,  and 
it  took  many,  a  weary  year  to  .-ft,  the 
mental  gloom." 

During  the  ast  three  years  there  lias 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  ] 
fqr  dramatic  literature  at  circulating 
libraries.  The  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  there  must  be  an  audience  f0r  bet- 
ter plays.  Mr.  Gregan  McMahon,  an 
actor,  decided  to  start  a  school  for  dra- 
matic ar:  and  found  a  Repertory  Thea- 
tre by  giving  occasional  plays  that 
would  never  otherwise  he  seen  in  Mel- 
bourne. He  leased  a  large  hall  for  four 
evenings  and  announced  the  production 
Ot.St.  John  Hankin's  "The  Two  Mrs. 
BJetherbys,"  and  a  scene  from  "The 
Critic"  for  two  nights  and  Ibsen's  "John 
Gabriel  Borkman'-  for  the  other  two. 
The  characters  were  acted  by  students 
of  the  dramatic  school.  The  plays  went 
y^pi  "unerring  force.'-  Ibsen's  play  on 
the  second  and  last  night  crowded  (he 
hall  and  hundreds  were  turned  away. 
The  prices  of  admission  were  extreme- 
ly low,  yet  there  was  a  profit  of  about 
$200  "and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  performances  might  have  success- 
fully gone  on  for  a  week  each."  A  sec- 
ond series  was  staged,  including  "Can- 
dida" and  "The  Voysey  Inhrfitance." 
"here  will  -be  opportunity  given  for  Aus- 
tralian plays  of  which  there  appears  to 
oe  a  surprising  number. 

I'Thc  movement."  says  the  Australian 
correspondent,  "as  far  as  it  has  gone 
seems  to  prove  that  a  considerable 
minority  of  possible  playgoers  are 
heartily  sick  of  modern  plays  written 
merely  'to  pass  the  time  away.'  and  de- 
manding nothing  more  from  the  spec- 
tators. This  (lass  needs  smaller  the- 
atres and  less  gorgeous  setting,  but  It 
Remands  that  the  play  should  raise 
jpme  question  that  will  give  one-  cause 
fc.  think.  If  it  takes  root  here  Mel- 
fcurne  will  be  in  the  curious  position 
■  owning  two  sets  of  playgoers,  one 
■at  does  not  want  sermons  at  all  and 
■e  other  that  will  hear  them  0ti  the 
,lage,  though  It  won't  go  for  them  to 


M.  Scliurmann  has  his  favorites.  The 
most  "nob?e  minded"  artist  he  knows  is 
Pnderewski,  who  often  gives  away  the 
whole  of  his  fees  in  charity.  Mme.  Patti 
"deserves  every  penny  of  her  £400  an 
engagement,  is  always  exact  and  punc- 
tual in  fulfilling  her  obligations  and 
touring;  She  lives  for  her  art  and  al- 
lows nothing  to  interfere  with  it." 

There  are  many  entertaining  pages  in 
the  book.  M.  Maeterli—.-k.  who  is 
ti. ought  by  some  to  be  a  neurotic 
dreamer,  is  a  benevolent-looking  giant, 
with  a  strong  Belgian  accent,  who  asks 
what  there  is  for  lunch  s  he  gets  out 
of  the  train  and  whether  'here  is  any 
gcod  beer  in  the  place.  There  is  no 
author  more  indifferent  to  the  stage 
performance  of  his  plays  "When  Mae- 
terlinck visited  the  Gymnise  a  week 
1  after  'Joyzelle'  had  been  stage!  he  left 
|  before  the  end,  remarking  to  the  man- 
ager: 'After  10  o'clock  the  best  place  is 
bed.1  "  • 

!    M.  Scliurmann  has  knoivn  artists  who 
j  had  not  arrived.    One  of  then",  visited 
him  while  he  was  travelling.  The  mana- 
|  ger's  eyes  -rested  on  the  a  -tor's  boots 
which  were  an  odd  pair.    "Dor-'l  think 
I  for  a  moment,  m.  Schumann."  said  the 
|  man,   unabashed,   "that  I  have  adopted 
this  style  out  of  beastly  :i"ide  " 

And  here  is  a  story  uf  Ibstui:  "When 
he  had  completed  a  new  play,  the  Co- 
penhagen journals  announced  the  fact 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  added  : 
•The  Master  will  deposit  his  MS.  a' 
the  National  Theatre  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.'  At  that  hour  the 
road  between  Ibsen's  house  and  the 
theatre  was  lined  with  people.  The 
great  man  appeared  with  his  precious 
roll  of  paper,  neatly  tied  up.  As  it 
slipped  through  into  the  letter-box 
the  public  gave  a  great  shout.  The 
philosopher  acknowledged  Hie  dem- 
onstration with  a  grave  bow.  and  re- 
tired within  doors  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  a  glorious 
mission.  Every  One  of  his  ordinary 
acts  in  public  was  accompanied  by  a 
mise  en  scene,  and  even  when  he  sal 
the'  curtains  of  the  window  were 
drawn  aside  so  that  his  features 
might  be  visible  to  his  admirers  out- 
side." 


well  known  things,  though  not  hefofF 
cpplied  to  a  waltz:  such  things  as  the 
1  ore-base  obtained  on  the  tonality  by 
an  excursion  to  a  remote  key  and  so 
returning  to  the  original  key  from  a 
new  side,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  attack  of  a 
critical  moment  in  the  harmony  by 
using  not  a  simple  note  but  a  whole 
chord  in  appoggiatura.  But  this  is  a 
cumbrous  way  of  expressing  a  delight 
too  fleeting  to  be  analysable." 

Lady  Speyer,  once  known  in  Boston 
as  Leonora  von  Stoch,  will  play  the 
violin  at  the  Norwich.  Eng..-  festival 
late  in  October. 

Thomas  Beacham  wlil  conduct  the 
Cardiff  Orehestrial  Soeity. 

Hans  Pfitzner  is  at  work  on  the  text 
and  music  of  an  opera,  "Palestrina." 

Teresa  Carreno  will  give  concerts  in 
Europe  this  winter. 

A  new  symphony  by  Leander  Schlegel 
will  be  produced  at  Dortmund  Sept.  22. 
'Gabriel  Dupont  has  written  an  opera. 
"Elektra." 

Gustav  Mahler's  "Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde,"  a  symphony  for  tenor,  alto  and 
orchestra,  will  be  produced  at  Munich 
Ibis  season.  There  are,  six  movements.  J 
The  poem  is  founded  on  old  Chinese 
poems. 

Paul  Ertel  has  written  an  opera.  | 
"Gudrun,"  which  will  probably  be  pro-  ' 
duced  soon  at  the  Berim  Royal  Opera  ■ 
House. 

Massesiet's  new  opera,  "Roma,"  will  ; 
be   produced   next   March  at  the   Paris  i 
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Opera.    The  fin 
at  Monte  Carlo 
There   will  be 
reutli  next  year. 


pe 


jrmance  will  be 


n  FebrUs 
perfornia 


An  Appreciation   Tlie  London  Times 

c  speke  as  fallows  of  j 

*  Debussy's  "L'Apres-  j 

Masterpiece  Midi    d'un    Faune"  I 
after  a  rec?nt  performance  of  the  work 
at  a  Promenade  Concert:  * 

"It  is  such  music  as  a  Greek  might  j 
have  written  if  polyphony  had  then  ' 
been  born.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  [ 
know  much  abc 
all  of  it  that  is 
pressed  into  a  : 
paper,  and  that 


cither  wise  enough  to  take  care  to  be 
llnrn  a  member  of  a  well  known  the- 
atrical family,  or  she  passes  from  some 
dramatic  school  to  a  salary  of  two 
figures,  and  is  entrusted  with  the  parts 
of  Portia  and  Juliet  within  six  months. 
|Tn  our  days  matters  were  differentlv 
managed.  We  spent  long  days  in  the 
offices  of  agents,  totally  unable  to  con- 
vince them  of  our  genius." 

The  writer  accepted  05  shillings  a  we3k 
ai  d  an  engagement  to  go  on  a  (it-up 
tour   for  the   winter   months.  "Three 
journeys   a   week— early   morning  train 
■  alls  for  choice— three  arrivals  at  dis- 
mal little  towns,  three  hunts  for  lodg- 
ings.   To  this  day  the  name  'Stroud' 
raises  in  our  soul  apicture  of  a  long, 
wet  tramp  during  the  whole  of  an  a!- 
ternoon.    piteous    efforts  to  get  'taken 
in-  and  stern  refusals  based  on  the  rea-  I 
soiling  that  the  last  company  had  'dried  ! 
up'  in  the  place  and  left  without  paying 
its  bills,  and  that  we  should  probably 
do  likewise.    A  knight  of  romance  'is- 
l-s  in  this  scene;  he  is  a  baker's  boj  ;  I 
finds  us  shelter,  and  on  being  asked  ' 
mbly   if   he  would  accept   seats   for  ' 
Jilt  nights,  replies,  "with  a  mixture  or! 
hauteur    and  affability:    T  always  pat-  J 
i  onize  the  drama."  "    He  ends  an   to-  I 
count    of    sad    adventures    with    these  I 
words:    "It   was  a  hard   life,   and  its  | 
fruits  were  never  reaped;  but  it  Is  goon  I 
to  look  back  on  it  now   for  the  sake  of, 
its     memories    of   good     comradeship.  ' 
Good   now  that  an  old  stock  story  of 
the  travelling  'theatrical'   lias  lost  its 
stiii",.  the  legendary  cry  of  the  intelli- 
gent child:    'Ma.  take  in  your  washing, 
the  play-actors  is  coming:'  " 
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Notes 
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M.   Jean  Marnold  paid 
Debussy's  music  tod'An- 
nunzio's      "Martyre  de 
Music    Saint    Sebastien"  scant 
courtesy.  "The  Christian  hero  was  per- 
sonified by  a  dancing  Israelite,  who,  \ 
although  a  Slav  by  origin,  played  with  I 
an    insurmountable    German    accent. "  j 
le  had  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  | 
/ords  "en  mangeant  le  doux  fruit  de  ' 
ie."    The  best  that  she  could  do  re- 
sulted in  "fn  manchant  le  du  frit  de 
fie."    D'Annunzlo  corrected  her:    "No.  I 
mademoiselle.      You    should    say    'en  \ 
manzant  le  doux  frroult  de  vie.'    For  I 
heaven's    sake,    speak    French."  M. 
Marnold  said  that  the  association  of! 
the  illustrious  poet  and  distinguished 
composer  was  unfortunate.    The  flam- ! 
boyant  style  of  d'Annunzio  is  far  re- 
moved, from  the  delicate  and  profound 
sensitiveness    of    Debussy.  Further- 
more,   the    Italian    thought    he  was 
writing  French  because  he  employed 
words  found  in  the  French  dictionary, 
and    this   decision    led    to  shapeless, 
inane,  incomprehensible  verbiage,  "ft 
is.  then,  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
composer  of  'Pelleas'   wrote  for  'Saint 
Sebastien'  music  that  will  add  noth-' 
jng  to  his  glory.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  for  this  'task  of  occasion'  he  was 
disturbed  in   his  solitude  and  inter- 
rupted  in   more  spontaneous  work  " 
M.  Marnold  says,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Russian  ballets  in  Paris  afforded  onlv 
a  choreographic  and  decorative  inter- 
est. 

Miss  Tina  di  Roma,  an  Italian  pianist 
and  a  "very  beautiful  and  graceful 
woman,"  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  toward  the  end  of  last  niont'- 
at  the  Hippodrome.  Her  technic  was 
described  as  facile  and  accurate-  her 
style,  brilliant  and  vital;  and  she  dis- 
played "a  wonderful  command  of  tone- 
color." 

Richard  Strauss's  arrangement  of  one 
or  two  of  the  waltzes  in  his  "Rosen- 
kavaher"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  London  at  a  Promenade  concert 
Aug.  23.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said- 
"So  infectious  did  the  swing  of  the 
melodies-  prove,  and  so  irresistible  the 
richness  of  their  orchestral  setting  that 
the  rules  against  encores  had  for  once 

to  be  broken,  and  the  whole  piece  to  be 
repeated." 

The  Times  published  a  more  extend- 
ed notice:  "This  (the  waltz)  contains 
no  structural  element  which  would 
plevent  its  being  actually  danced  to 
were  it  not  that  the  dancers  would 
certainly  stop  to  listen,  as  the  audi- 
ence made  clear  by  asking  for  it 
a;;ain.  The  music  has  nothing  ab- 
stiuse  about  it;  it  contains  themes  of 
M'.zartian  clarity  side  by  side  with 
the  syncopations  which  Brahms's 
•Lfebeslieder'  have  made  familiar;  but 
it  binds  them  with  a  grip  which  is 
quite  new.  It  fs  difficult  to  define 
the  musical  means  by  which  this  is 
gone.    They  are  perhaps  quite  simple, 


ut  their  music,  that 
extant  could  be  com- 
angle  sheet  of  music  i 
it  does  not  bear  the  j 
slightest  resemblance  to  anything 
modern.  But  one  fact  emerges  from' 
the  volumes  of  the  theorists — that  ; 
their  system  was  the  best  obtainable  j 
compromise  between  very  various  mi-  j 
crotonal  scales.  That  the  composer 
of  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune'  gave  any 
thought  to  sucn  a  matter  is  unlikely;' 
but  the  strange  relationships  of  the  j 
intervals  he  employs  recall  just  this  ' 
untrammelled  state  of  melody.  So  that  1 
it  i.s  by  the  agency  of  a  language  that  , 
we  have  not  yet  completely  learned 
that  we  are  conducted  into  a  civiliza-  1 
lion  which  we  hav  e  long  outgrown.  : 
But  with  the  garb  of  antiquity  the  j 
composer  has  also  put  on  its  spirit,  ' 
nut  as  a  pose,  but  as  a  reality.  In  the  ; 
just  proportions,  the  economy  off 
forces  and  the  direct  sensuous  appeal- 
of  this  Prelude  we  recognize  that  i 
beauty  is  truth. 

"Indeed,   a  comparison  .  of    Debussy  ! 
witli  the  man  who  first  uttered  that  sen-  j 
titnent    is    not   altogether   uncalled   for.  ; 
When  some  one  asked  how  it  was  that  j 
Keats,  born  in  a  livery  stable,  learned 
his  Grecian  lore.   Shelley   replied.  'Be- 
cause he  was  a  Greek.-    So  is  Debussy, 
in  his  freedom  from  conventional  phrase 
and  in  the  sincerity  and  restraint  of  his 
utterance.    Or  is  what  seems  his  Hellen- 
ism due  rather  to  that  power  of  assim- 
ilating suggestion  which  he  has  shown  ; 
in    'Pelleas  et   Melisande.'    and   did  he 
drain  bis  inspiration  at  Stephane  Mal- 
larme's  poem,  its  'a  beaker  full  of  the 
warm  South'?" 
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Patrick  Campbell  opened  in 
lie.  in  England  at  Brighton.  Aug. 
lew  one-act  piece.  "Tiie  Bridge." 
aim  Seaton. 

nyns  Can-  is.  by  arrangement 
i  author,  making  i  i.laut  version 
.  W.  Mason's  novel.  "The  Four 


Of  More 
Local 


As   The   Herald  has 
already     stated,  Miss 
Alma   Gluek    will  sing 
Interest    at  the  first  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Oct.] 
6,  7.   The  concerts  in  commemoration  ! 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  orches-  j 
tra  will  bo  On  Oct.  13.  11.    The  "Liszt  ] 
anniversary"  concerts  will  he  on  Oct.  i 
2U.  21,  with  Rudolph  Ganz  as  the  pian-  ' 
-ist.    Mr.  Zimbulist.  a  violinist  of  high  I 
|  reputation  in  Europe,  will  play  at  thel 
[concerts  of  Oct.  27.  2S. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley.  who  lias  been  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  orchestra,  writes  to 
The  Herald  from  West  Chop  that  his 
symphonic  poem.  "Salome."  will  be  per- 
formed in  St.  Petersburg  next  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Sal'onoff  will  be  the  con- 
ductor. 

Mme.  Emma  Fames  writes  that  she 
will  be  seen  as  U-sdemona  in  Verdi's 
opera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this 
season. 
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Theatre  , 
Notes  from! 


The  managers  of  cer- 
tain "picture  palaces"  in 
the    English  provinces 
England  endeavor  to  win  popu- 
larity and  money  by  advertising:  "Old 
age  pensioners  admitted  free  to  matinees 
on  showing  their  pension  books." 

The  new  sporting  drama  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  on  the  Uth  intro- 
duces a  specially  "realistic  race."  The 
horses  will  come  straight  down  the  stage 
toward  the  audience.  One  act  will  be 
at  Delhi  during  the  Durbar.  Other  scenes 
will  be  a  state  ball  at  Dewan  Khas,  the 
Mull  at  Delhi,  a  polo  match  in  progress, 
and  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  authors 
are  Messrs.  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry 
Hamilton,  who  won  success  with  their 
sporting  drama  "The  Whip." 

"H.  W.  W.,"  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Pal;  Mall  Gazette,  recalls  "a  night  in 
ti  e  pit  at  the  old  Globe  Theatre  (Lon- 
don) during  the  run  of  'Richard  III.'  

a  dreadful  version — with  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  as  Richard — a 
dreadful  performance.  The  new  drop 
curtain  was  embellished  with  a  pict- 
ure of  Straford-on- Avon,  and  some 
one  sitting  near  me  asked  a  friend 
vhy  that  particular  town  had  been  se- 
lected! Xo  doubt,  he  was  one  of  those 
whe-  'do  not  or  cannot  read  Shake- 
speare.' Whatever  he  was.  he  was 
enormously  enthusitstic  over  a  ver- 
sion of. 'Richard  III..'  which  appeared 
to  contain  as  much  Cibber  as  Shake- 
speare and  as  much  Mansfield  as 
either." 

"S.  K.  P."  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  about  theatrical  touring.  "The 
young  stage  aspirant  of  today,  lapped 
as  she  is  in  luxury,  knows  little  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  road.    She  i( 


The  music  hall,  loudly  praised  by  Mr. 
George  Moore  in  the  "Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man,"  and  flattered  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Symons,  who  once  likened  his  soul 
to  it  in  a  fine  poetic  burst,  put  an  end 
I  to  the  London  street  singer  of  ballads. 
As  Mr.  John  Ashton  says  in  the  preface 
to  his  collection  of  these  humble  ditties, 
a  new  generation  has  arisen,  "who  will 
not  'top  in  the  street  to  listen  to  these 
ballads  being  sung,  but  prefer  to  have 
their  music  served  up  to  them  'piping 
hot  '  with  the  accompaniment  of  warmth, 
light  beer  and  tobacco  (for  which  they 
only 'have  to  pay)  at  the  Music  Halls; 
but  whether  the  change  be  for  the  bet- 
ter or  not,  may  be  a  moot  question. 
Mr'  Ashton  wrote  this  preface  before  the 
appearance  of  great  actresses,  as  Mmes. 
Bernhardt  and  Rejane.  and  famous  opera 
singers  in  the  halls  was  dreamed  of. 
even  by  those  who  in  the  night  watches 
revolve  schemes  for  "the  elevation  of 
the  stage." 

The  Nobby  Head  of  Hair. 

The   ballad,    "The    Nobby   Head  of 
Hair,"    to    which    reference   has  been 
made  by  The  Herald  In  the  course  of: 
the  discussion  of  baldness,  and  reme-  i 
dies  against  It.  is  in  Mr.  Ashton's  an- j 
thology.  The  nalladist  sings  in  the  first  \ 
person  of  how  the  pride  of  a  London 
youth  was  tripped  up  by  his  hair,  so 
that  his  glory  was  his  ruin    arid  Ins 
name  should  be  enrolled  with  that  or 
Absalom  or  Samson. 

There  are  10  verses.  The  poet,  though 
mindful  of  his  past  misadventures,  still 
boasts  that  no  one  "in  this  street  can 
sport  such  a  nobby  head  of  hair  ;  that 
there  is  nothing  half  so  nandsome  as 
the  said  hair;  that  as  a  boy  he  was 
a  wonder,  and  when  he  was  a  young 
man  his  mother  was  sure  he  would 
catch  an  heiress;  that  at  places  of 
amusement  there  was  a  buzz  of  admira- 
tion But  to  the  tragedy.  At  the  Zoo 
apes  pulled  his  locks,  and  a  bear 
grappled  him. 
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ABSALOM  It'  riSAUKHT. 
tuts   brute   treatment,    from  the 
m  I  did  ro« in. 

lady  ogling  me,  I  ssk'd  to  see  her 

L.  wt  met  on  the  rosd.  he  asunder 
tear, 

igg'd  me  through  »  horse  pond  bj 
hby  hrad  of  hair. 

•  left  nie  near  dead  wltb  affright,  and  wet 

rt,  to  the  skin; 
came  around  ma — they  aid  nought 

•er  and  grin. 

i  look  me  In  custody,  and  solemnly 

pr  of  the  swell   m«b  wa«,  by  my 

heatl  of  hair, 
ilstrati-  sent  the  fair  youth  to 
ill!  and  his  hair  was  cut  close. 

would  linve  drove  me  mad.  but  li 
again  No  fast. 

In  such  spirits,  that  I  soon  forgot 

dragg'd  down  all  my  fat;  I  look'd 
lean  and  cpnre 


Quiet  in  the  evening  for  the  people  of  the  by  A.  E.  Thomas. 


Tie  mill 

QOllt"  luu  M'.we, 

My  frlendi.  tiier  kui-w  nie  only  by  my  nobby 
bead  of  asir. 

The  Cruel  Mannings. 

A  far  finer  ballad,  however.  Is  "Life 
of  the  Mannings."  The  first  verse  is 
too  sentimental,  but  the  others  are 
Pantesque  In  grim  simplicity.  The 
choir  will  now  sing,  omitting  the  first 
verse : 

Maria  Manning  came  from  Sweden. 
Brought  up  respectfully,  we  hear, 
And  Frederick  Manning  came  from  Taunton, 
In  the  county  of  Somersetshire. 
Maria  lived  with  noble  ladles, 
In  case  and  splendor  and  delight. 
But  on  one  sad  and  fatal  morning. 
She  was  made  Frederick  Manning  a  wife. 

She  first  was  courted  by  O'Connor, 
WTio  was  a  lover  most  sincere: 
He  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  riches. 
And  loved  Maria  Roux  most  dear, 
But  she  preferred  her  present  husband. 
As  It  appeared,  and  with  delight 
Slighted  sore  Patrick  O'Connor 
And  was  made  Frederick  Manning's  wife. 

O'Connor  beat  his  breast  and  wept 
In  sorrow,  but  they  were  all  reconciled 
at  last 

And  met  together  night  and  day, 
Maria  by  O'Connor's  riches 
rtre.^sed  In  splendor  fine  and  gay. 
Though  married,  yet  ehe  corresponded. 
With  O'Connor,  all  was  right, 
j  And  oft  he  went  to  see  Maria. 
I  rederlck  Manning's  lawful  wife. 

At  length  they  plann'd  their  friend  to  murder. 

And  for  bis  company  did  crave. 

The  dreadful  weapons  they  prepared. 

And  In  the  kitchen  dug  his  grave. 

And  as  they  fondly  did  caress  Ulm. 
i  Tbey  slew  him — what  a  dreadful  sight. 

First  they  mangled,  after  robbed  him, 
j  Frederick  Manning  and  his  wife. 

Songs  of  the  People. 

The  Mannings  were  executed  at  Horse- 
monger    Lane  Gaol.   In  1849.  William 
Palmer  was  hanged  In  1856.    There  Is  a 
noble  ballad  about  him  -with  a  chorus: 
My  trial  causes  great  excitement 
In  town  and  country  everywhere. 
Now  guilty  found  is  William  Palmer 
Of  Rugeley  town  In  Stafford  Shire. 
Dr.  Palmer  of  Rugeley  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire was  accused  of  poisoning  his 
mother,     mother-in-law,     wife,  "poor 
Cook,"  and  his  own  brother. 

Everything  looks  Wsck  against  me, 
That  I  really  must  confess. 
The  very  thoughts  that  do  oppress  me 
Cause  me  pain  and  distress. 
Then    there  is  the    ballad  of  Mary 
Arnold,  the  Female  Monster,  which  also 
has  a  chorus: 

This  wretched  woman's  dreadful  deed 
Does  every  one  affright. 
With  black  beetles  in  walnut  sheels 
She  deprived  her  child  of  sight. 
It  Is  often  said  that  the  crowd  at  the 
fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayers  near 
Farnborough  in  1860  was  furiously  un- 
fair   and  by   breaking  into   the  ring 
saved  Sayers  from  defeat.  The  English 
.insist  today  Sayers  was  the  victor.  Yet 
Mr.   Ashton   published  a   ballad,  "The 
rBold  Irish  Yankee  Benicia  Roy,"  which. 
I  sung  In  the  streets  of  London,  ends  as 
ks: 


poor. 

And  old  man  Tobacco  comes  a-tapplng 

my  door: 
Old  man  Tobacco. 

Willi  a  smile  that  seems  to  say: 

"Fill  up  your  pipe,  my  hearty. 
And  we'll  smoke  care  away!" 

Wenry  of  the  trouble  and  the  aching  and 
the  pain. 

And    old    man   Tobacco   comes  a-tapplng 
there  again: 
Old  man  Tobacco. 

Like  a  comfort  In  the  night, 
With  his  "Fill  up,  my  hearty, 
And  I'll  let  you  have  a  light! 

Sober  stars  above  us  and  the  silver  moon 
a-shlne. 

And  old  man  Tobacco  at  this  cabin  door 
of  mine: 
Old  man  Tobacco. 

With  the  comfort  of  his  smile. 
And  his  "Fill  up.  my  hearty. 
And  you  needn't  mind  the  style! 

Care  goes  and  sorrow,  and.  a  sweetness 
r  comes  to  me,  .  . 

And  old  man  Tobacco  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  glee: 
Old  man  Tobacco. 

With  his  funny,  curling  smoke. 
And  his  "Fill  up.  my  hearty. 
And  you'll  think  life  all  a  Joke! 

The  verses  are  humble.  There  Is  no 
mussing  of  the  hair;  no  frenzied  appeal 
to  the  Muse.  Pegassus  is  on  a  jog-trot 
and  the  spurless  rider  smokes  a  T.  D. 
Or  the  poet  may  be  debarred  from  the 
soothing  practice  owing  to  former  im- 
moderate indulgence.  The  noblest  poem 
to  tobacco  was  written  by  Charles  Lamb 
in  an  agony  of  farewell.  Saying  this  wc 
do  not  forget  the  ode  by  "C.  S.  C." 
Byron's  tribute  lias  a  touch  of  insin- 
cerity as  though  he  hoped  with  his 
"sublime  tobacco"  to  give  his  name  to 
a  brand  of  cigars.  There  are  anthologlos 
concerning  the  weed.  Did  any  one  eve 
write  verses  in  praise  of  chewing  to 
bacco  (plug,  or  fine  cut)? 

Without  a  Poet. 

"Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  was  once  wel" 
known,  better  than  the  man  himself, 
Robert  H.  Newell,  who  wrote  other 
books    than    the    "Orpheus    C.  Kerr 


Stuart  Randolph  A  John  Craig 

ltlehurd  Beldi'D. ../... ./I,  Morgan  Wallace 

Iota  llelden  •»«•••»-  George  Hnsscll 

Irene    Randolph  '.  Uertrude.  Ulnl.y 

KlMhtr   Mabel  Colcord 

Kmlly  Ladew  Mar>'  Young 

Mr.  Thomas  calls  his  play  a  comedy,, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  fane,  and  the 
story  is  as  follows: 
i  Irene  Randolph,  married  to  Stuart 
Randolph.  Is  a  hypochondriac.  She 
takes  a  different  medicine  every  hour 
and  sees  a  different  doctor  as  often. 
Having  made  up  her  mind  that  she  Is 
going  to  die.  she  selects  a  future  Mrs. 
Randolph  to  carry  on  her  interrupted 
wifely  duties.  The  young  woman 
whom  she  thus  honors  is  the  most  un- 
attractive and,  in  her  own  words,  the 
"dowdiest"  person  she  has  ever  known. 
She  unfolds  her  plan  to  this  lady, 
whose  name  Is  Emily  Ladew,  and  begs 
her  to  promise  to  marry  Stuart.  Em- 
ily understands  why  she  has  been 
chosen,  and  there  rises  In  her  a 
stealthv  determination  —  she  accepts 
the  proposal.  In  the  second  act  she 
has  transformed  herself  from  plain- 
ness Into  coquettish  beauty.  She  flirt3 
with  Stuart,  not  without  success.  Irene 
becomes  desperately  jealous. 

Richard,  the  brother  of  Irene,  -ind 
Emily  have  been  engaged,  but  as  ^lie 
result  of  a  quarrel  the  engagement  wa 
broken,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
Emily's  "dowdy"  appearance  in  the 
first  act. 

Nevertheless.  Emily  persists  in  car- 
rying out  the  agreement  and  considers 
herself  engaged  to  Stuart.  Irene,  thor- 
oughly frightened  by  her  husband's  at- 
tentions to  Emily,  tells  this  young  lady 
wild  tales  of  Stuart's  drunkenness,  even 
of  his  brutality.  Emily,  nothing 
daunted,  replies  that  Irene  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  him;  that  she  will 
avenge  her.  The  scenes  between  them 
are  delightfully  funny. 

The  last  act.  however,  is  poor.  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  spite  of  his  originality  and 
sense  of  fun,  finds  it  necessary  to  get 
the  husband  drunk  in  order  to  bring 
about  explanations  and  conclusions. 
Emily,  of  course,  is  really  in  love  with 
Papers." — volumes  of  poems,  "Thei  Richard,  which  Irene  at  last  discovers, 
Cloven  Foot,"  which  was  an  adaptation!  and  the  relief  of  feeling  secure  about 
^  _    .     _—      .  ,,  .  (  her   husband,   inspires  her  to  give  up 

of  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  to( 


Miss    Hose   Coghlan    failed    to  score 

heavily  in  "Between  Matinee  and  Night" 
chiefly  owing  to  the  rather  heavy  char- 
acter of  her  offering  and  its  slowness  of 
movement.  It  was  poorly  adapted  to  a 
vaudeville  audience  and  suffered  .In 
contrast  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  other  acts  moved.  Miss  Coghlan 
gave  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
actress  who  suddenly  discovers  her 
daughter,  whom  she  believed  dead  in 
babyhood,  grown  to  a  young  woman, 
and  was  effective  In  her  scene  with  her 
divorced  husband,  who  persuades  her 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  betray 
nee  relationship  to  their  child. 

Alf  Grant  and  Ethel  Hoag,  in  a  rapid 
fire  dialogue,  were  well  received,  as  was 
Joe  Kelsey  in  songs,  especially  "Steam- 
boat Bill."  where  the  orchestra  loaned 
their  voices  in  assistance.  The  Heyn 
brothers  proved  well  developed  muscular 
specimens  and  performed  a  number  of 
difficult  feats  with  ease  and  grace. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — "Jim  the 
Penman."  a  romance  of  modern  so- 
ciety in  four  acts,  by  Sir  Charles  L 
Young;.  Bart. 

..  .,„,„„   Wilson  UtriroM 
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'"  V  n«Uneonrt .      ...  Russell  Randall 
lack  U    '    .  .  .Frank  11.  Harrington 

Agnes  KalKlon...   jtortaOO 

Mr"!  Km m.. Bi"°n«r  oomon 


When  Heenan  came  to  Kngland,   far  from  a 

distant  land. 
They  said  he  was  a  fool  to  come,  to  face  an 

Englishman, 

But  they  were  all  mistaken  wlien  they  saw 

tlie'  glorious  battle, 
Heenan    cooked    the    champion's    bacon,  sad 

mad*  bis  dirllgnu  ratt.s. 


n 


"What  shall  I  eat  to  be  saved?"  Some 
anxious  souls  not  assured  by  the  lucra- 
tive  answers    of    admired  specialists 
with  regard  to  the  stomach  may  turn  to 
Mr.  F.  J.   Rebman's  translation  of  a 
treatise  by  Dr.  F.  X,  Gouraud,  formerly 
connected  with  the  laboratory  of  the 
medical  faculty  at  Paris.    ""What  Shall 
I  Eat?"  is  the  title.   The  anxiously  in- 
quiring will  find  sentences  like  this:  "In 
the  stomach  with  an  equal  amount  of 
.albumen  milk  produces  a  chlorhydro- 
peptic  secretion,  inferior  to  that  of  meat 
and  much  inferior  to  that  of  bread.  In 
the  duodenum,  with  the  same  quantity 
I  of  fat.  the  secretion  of  eteapsln  is  scan- 
tier than  with  meat:   with  the  same 
quantity  of  carbohydrates  the  amylol- 
lytic   secretion   is  slightly   lower  than 
I  with   bread.  '    Yes,  yes,  and  Mr.  Mut- 
.1  tlngton.    readiner    this,    orders    for  his 
'(breakfast  a  cantaloupe,  the  health  food 
I  that    looks    like    a    pocketbook  with 
Jv.'hlskers,  a  chop,  two  soft  boiled  eggs. 
■  toast,  rolls  and  corn  muffins,  rice  cakes 
I  with  svrap  and  a  small  pot  of  coffee. 
{  Breakfast  is  to  him  the  most  Important 
{I  meal  until  it  is  time  for  luncheon. 


American  scenes  and  characters,  and  a 
singular  novel,  "Avery  Gllbun,"  in  which) 
some  of  the  men  and  women  who  met 
;  at  Pfaff's  were  introduced.  He  was  a 
gentle  soul,  who  was  found  dead  in  his 
flat  10  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  or  four  husbands  of  "Mazeppa" 
Menken,  probably  the  most  fascinating 
woman  of  her  day  and  generation.  In| 
March.  1862,  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  wrote 
"The  Southern  Volunteer's  Farewell  to 
His  Wife."    It- begins: 

Fresh  from  snuff-dipping  to  his  arms  she 

went, 

And  he.  a  quid  removing  from  his  mouth. 
Pressed  h"r  in  anguish  to  his  manly  breast 
And  spat   twice,   longingly,   toward  the 

Stouth. 

The  author  hinted  that  the  lines  had 
been  written  by  an  "oppressed  South- 
ern Union  man,  who  had  gone  from 

bad  to  verse." 

But  do  any  of  the  anthologies,  or  any 
of  the  publications  of  Cope,  the  tobac- 
conist to  which  distinguished  men  as 
the  author  of  "The  City  of  Dreadfi'l 
Night"  were  glad  to  contribute,  write 
in  praise  of  "Solace,"  "Mayflower," 
"Mechanics'  Delight,"  "Honey  Dew," 
"Peach  Blossom,"  or  any  form  of 
pressed  cake,  or  loose  in  tin.v..  or 
I  paper? 

At  the  Bureau. 

Jean  de  Mitty  wrote  a  charming  qua- 
train in  praise  of  a  pretty  tobacco 
seller  of  a  Parisian  boulevard: 

Si  le  tabac  est  un  poison 
Et  si  l'amolir  en  est  un  autre. 
Je  ne  connals  pas  de  malson 
Plus  dangereuse  quo  la  votre. 
De  Mltty  was  a  curious  character.  Ac- 
l  cording  to  Gulllaume  Apollinaire,  he 
was  a  Roumanian  who  preferred  to  call 
himself  a  native-born  Frenchman  and 
spoke  of  an  aunt  at  Fontalnebleau  who 
would  leave  him  a  fortune.  He  planted 
an  imaginary  family  tree  with  branches 
by  which  he  climbed  to  an  aristocratic 
perch.  He  enjoyed  his  superstitions. 
Thus  he  never  wrote  a  letter  without 
first  tracing  it  with  the  Index  finger  of 
his  right  hand  on  the  neighboring 
thumb.  It  was  a  good  omen  when  he 
met  a  red-haired  person.  If  he  encount- 
ered a  young  woman  with  red  blotches 
of  a  certain  shade  and  form  on  her  face 
he  knew  fortune  would  befriend  him 
that  day.  And  his  little  trifling  madri- 
gal is  pretty,  though  its  charm  evapo- 
rates in  translation.  Did  the  tobacconist 
smile  on  him?  Did  he  obtain  his  "cap- 
oral"  at  a  reduced  price? 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"The  Cow- 
1  boy  and  the  Thief."  a  four-act  comedy 
of  western  life,  by  J.  Wendell  Davis. 
The  cast: 


the  medicines  and  her  vision  of  death 

Everyone  who  enjoys  farce  should 
see  "Her  Husband's  Wife."  for  it  is  a 
striking  example  of  how  good  a  farce 
can  be  when  it  is  written  by  the  right 
man.  Its  whole  atmosphere  is  a  joy; 
its  lines,  though  well  sprinkled  with 
amateurish  swearing,  are  clever  and 
spontaneous:  the  situations  are  ridicul- 
ously funny,  and  the  people  are  all  nat- 
ural and  loveable.  You  can  laugh  at 
them  Without  losing  your  self-respect. 
If  only  our  typical  farce  was  like  Mr. 
Thomas's  joyous  creation! 

The  company  recognized  the  value 
of  the  material  they  were  handling, 
and  more  than  lived  up  to  the  play. 
Tnere  was  a  noticeable  smoothness 
about  the  performance,  which  came 
from  the  nlceness  with  which  they 
plaved  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hasseli  were 
both  good,  particularly  Mr.  Hasseli, 
who  at  times  was  not  only  out- 
rogeosly  funny,  but  intensely  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Craig  is  fortunate  in 
having  secured  Morgan  Wallace;  he 
is  very  much  of  an  actor.  Also,  he 
has  at  his  disposal  a  very  foolish 
smile,  which  in  comedy  is  decidedly 
effective. 

Miss  Young  was  best  in  the  first 
ad,  but  she  played  with  spirit  and  a 
1  tine  sense  of  fun  throughout.  Miss 
Colcord  individualized  a  small  and 
what  might  easily  have  been  a  color- 
less, part.  Miss  Binley  was  good  at 
times. 

The  play  and  the  acting  arc  a  credit 
the   company.    Next  week,  "Bev- 
of  Graustark." 


to 
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Richard  Farnum  J-  Wendell  Davis 

,11m  Dawn  Harrison  J.  Terry 

toe  trawler   Hardlne  Ricktnan 

Pedro      Frank  L.  Ebright 

Patrick  i.'Klannlgan  -J^roy  Lewis 

Stuttering  Jake  •••  Eddie  H arris 

Homelv  Tete  SKS*"  S*,T]\?" 

Tom  Wlnrow  Edwin  Mpkelke 

Bill  Bailow  Mr-  Mullnly 
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Stuart 


The  program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre this  week  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful ever  produced  In  vaudeville  in 
this  city.    So  many  are  the  so-called 
strong  acts  that  four  at  least  share  ir. 
the  first  honors.    Joseph  Hart's  "Bath- 
ing Girls,"   a  half-dozen  really  pretty 
girls,  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  itself 
for  the  stage  of  today,  with  Glenwood 
White  and  Josephine  Poor  as  soloists,  ; 
give  six  songs  In  costume  amid  spec- J 
tacular  scenes    The  electric  effects  are 
excellent,  especially  in  the  last  scene, 
where  a  remarkable  imitation  of  surl 
bathing  Is  given. 

Ray  Cox  appeared  to  advantage,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  cold,  In  several  char- 
acter songs,  as  a  waitress,  a  country 
maid  and  in  a  burlesque  upon  the 
classic  dancer.  Her  closing  act  was  tlie 
impersonation  of  a  girl  "fan"  at  a  base- 
ball game  where  her  running  comments 
on  the  course  of  the  game  were  a  reve- 
lation even  to  the  wildest  rooter. 

Ed  Wvnn  and  Edmund  Russon,  <oe| 
"rah-rah"    chap    and    an  Englishman, 
whose  appreciation  of  humor  was  a  bit  , 
tardv.   kept   the  house   in    an  uproar. 
Wynn  was  the  possessor  of  a  ma"e'". 
lous  hat  which  he  could  turn  into  even 
conceivable   shape,   each  change  beln*  , 
more  ridiculous  than  its  Predecessor. 

Staley  and  Birbeck  gave  an  interest- 
ing mu'slcal  performance,  starting  In  a 
Macksmtth  shop  in  working  garb  and' 
transforming  into  a  drawing  room  with 
evening  clothes  in  a  very  few  seconds 
and  toter  changing  back  again  with] 
equal  dispatch. 


Bellicose  Miss  Ly. 

The  Herald  has  already  told  the  story 
of  Mile.  Arria  Ly,  a  female  suffragist 
of  Toulouse,  who  challenged  the  editor 
of  a  local  newspaper  to  a  duel,  which 
he  declined.  It  now  appears  that  her 
real  name  is  Josephine  Goudon,  and  she 
is  fullv  convinced  that  marriage  is  de- 
grading. The  question  whether  a  man 
should  fight  a  duel  with  a  woman  is 
vigorously  discussed  in  Paris.  One  writ- 
er savs  that  to  box  or  wrestle  with  a 
woman  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
but  to  fight  with  pistols  requires  skill, 
habit,  accuracy  of  aim,  and  a  woman 
mav  easily  thus  be  superior  to  a  man 
who  has  never  practiced.  He  ends  by 
saving  that  If  a  suffragist  should  send 
him  a  challenge  he  would  gladly  accept 
it  and  do  his  best  to  kill  her.  It  Is  said 
by  another  that  women,  when  the  new 
code  is  determined,  should  not  have  the 
right  to  challenge  husbands  or  relatives, 
"otherwise  half  the  married  women  of 
Paris  might  be  tempted  to  fight  some- 

b°Iny 'connection  with  this  it  is  Pleasant 
to  note  that  in  "The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary"  the  word  suffragette  is  thus 
defined:  "(Facetious  name  for)  Woman 
who  agitates  for  woman  suffrage  (incor- 
rect use  of  'ette')." 

"C.  F.  S."  and  others  'who  are  wast- 
ing their  substance  with  hair  restorers 
should  read  the  "Praise  of  Baldness,"  by 
Syneslus,  a  bishop  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  panegyric  is  an  elaborate  one.  All 
branches-  of  human  knowledge  are  in- 
voked   to    teach    man    that  baldness 
affords  happiness;  that  not  every  one 
deserves    to  -be    bald.     Some  thought 
Syneslus  had  his     outs,  for  lie  dlsbe 
lleved  In  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  adhered  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  pre-exlstence  of  souls,  but,  like  Han- 
nibal, he  was  a  pretty  fellow  in  his  day. 
When  he  was  elected  to  a  bishopric  he 
at    first   declined,    alleging   as    one  of 
his  reasons  that  he  had  a  wife  from 
whom  he  would  not  separate.    It  was 
Synesius  who  converted  Evagrius  and 
took  300  pieces  of  gold  from  him  to  dis- 
tribute    among     the     poor.  Evagrius 
wished  to  test  the  text,  "He  who  glveth 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  and 
demanded  a  promissory  note  for  pay- 
ment in  heaven.    Evagrius-we  are  not 
told  that  he  was  bald-died.    His  sons 
buried  him  with  the  note  in  his  hand, 
nor  was  Synesius  informed  of  this,  but 
Evagrius  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
to  sav  that  he  would  find  the  receipt  n 
the  tomb.    And  there  the  note  was  in 
the  dead  marl's  hand  with  an  indorse- 
ment of  payment  by  the  Saviour.  The 
treatise  in  praise  of  baldness  was  there- 
for written  bv  a  man  of  authority. 
F     S  "    should    read    it.    also    Druon  s 
••Etude  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Oeuvres  de 
Syneslus."( 


The  Hero  of  Waterloo. 

Mme.  Millos  recently  died  at  Troyes, 
aged  102.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
last  Frenchwoman  who  met  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  face  to  face.  Her  parents 
were  >n  service  at  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
ta'nebleau  and  when  she  was  5  > ears 
old  Napoleon  spoke  to  her  shortly  be 
fore  he  farewelled  his  guards.    A  pw 

rait  o.'  Napoleon. by  Capt.  Marryat  has 
been  found  among  some  PaPer?'°"! 
Maidstone  Library  in  Kent  Marryat 
served  in  a  sloop  on  ^  St.  Helena  sta^ 
tlon,  and  made  the  sketch  at  Sir  Hudson 

Lowes  request  about  14  hours  aftet 
Napoleon's  death.  __,«»♦«. 

It  is  also  reported  that  a  *°IJ"n"", 
In  Paf.s  is  raising  a  fund  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Victor  Hugo  to  be  erected  or 
the  battlefield  known  as  TA  avert*" 


Ik' Hot  Victor  Hugo  by  his  desa^WavC 

the  battle  the  true  hero  of  the  field? 
^Disagreeable  persons  have  said  that 
the  famous  chapters  in  "Cosette"  are 
romantic,  imaginative;  that  there  was; 
no  sunken  road;  that  the  guide  niado- 
no  treacherous  indication;  that  th*r£ 
was-  no  guide,  etc.,  etc.  It  might  bet 
answered  that  Hugo's  battle  was  what 
Waterloo  should  have  been.  And  is  not 
his  solution  of  Napoleon's  defeat  more 
satisfactory  than  the  labored  explana- 
tions of  writers  on  military  affairs  (pro- 
fession and  amateur)?  "Napoleon  had 
vexed  God."  This  is  oracular;  perhaps 
it  is  a  little  vague;  it  is  certainly  rhet- 
orical. This,  at  least,  is  true:  Hugo'* 
battle  has  been  accepted  by  thousands 
as  the  true  one.  »  £ 

Then  there  is  the  famous  chapter 
ahout  Cambronne's  answer  when 
asked  to  surrender.  Did  Cambronne* 
say  the  word?  He  surely  did  not 
make  the  copy-book  reply:  "Tho- 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders." 
That  would  have  done  for  a  melo- 
drama, but  Cambronne  was  a  simple 
soul.  There  is  an  entertaining  In- 
quiry into  "the  word  of  Cambronne" 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  Cam-* 
bronne  himself  appears  to  have  been 
In  doubt.  Probably  he  forgot.  Per- 
haps he  said  nothing.  There  are  al- 
wavs  inventors  of  famous  speeches- 
on  the  deathbed,  the  battlefield,  sink- 
ing ships.  "Tell  him  that  you  ha.v>e 
seen  Caius  Marlus  sitting  among  tire, 
ruins  of  Carthage"  is  a  good  speech 
to  spout.  What  Caius  Marlus  really 
said  was  "Get  out,"  or  he  only  glared 
at  the  Gaulish  slave. 


Hugo  and  Marryat, 

Some  of  us  remember  the  interest' 
excited  by  "Les  Miserables"  -when  it. 
first  appeared  In  English,  in  separate 
paper  covered  volumes  published  byQ 
Carleton  &  Co.  of  New  York.    J  avert, 
was  then  as  familiar  a  character  as,,, 
Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  today.  Marlus 
was  regarded  as  a  spoony  characteTT 
whose  hat  was  full  of  holes  through 
which  he  eaiw  the  stars,  but  Jean  Va^-, 
Jean  was  voted  an  -uncommonly  firtp*. 
hero.    It  Is  the  fashion  now  in  some 
quarters  to  decry  the  novel;  to  point- 
out  the  historical  errors,  the  wild  ex-  3 
travag-ancies;   to  speak   of  the  false^ 
and  sentimental  humanism;  and  re^- » 
cently  an   ingenious   Frenchman  ha*" 
shown  that  Hugo  lifted  his  account  of, 
the  barricades  from  a  suppressed  and « 
forgotten  book  nearly  contemporane"" 
ous  witli  the  street  fights.    Let  them, 
rave,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  sang.  "LesJ 
Miserables"  is  still  a  mighty  monu- 
ment of  genius. 

Appreciation  of  Hugo's  descriptive- 
power  and  wild  imagination  should-' 
not  prevent  enjoyment    of  Marryat." 
The  captain  was  a  clever  caricaturist., 
with    his  pencil,   and   it   Is  whispered,; 
that  some  of  his  pictures  stood  in  the 
way    of   his  promotion.  Bureaucrats" 
are  sensitive — when   the   question  is 
concerning  their  dignity.       His  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  may  be  a  faithful 
likeness  or  a  caricature;  but  his  best 
stories:    "Jacob  Faithful,"  "Japhet  in 
■Search  of  a  Father,"  "Peter  Simple."' 
and  other  titles  might  be  added,  are 
delightful  reading.    They  are  manly 
books,  and  there  is  something  wrong 
with  a  boy  or  a  man  who  does  not  rel- 
ish them. 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  The 
antiquarian,  Browne  Willis  was  born 
on  Sept.  14,  1682  at  Blandlord,  Dorset- 
Shire,  He  succeeded  to  an  income  of 
£4000  a  year,  which  he  spent  in  beauti- 
fying and  restoring  ancient  churches. 
A  man  of  blameless  life,  he  often  wore 
four  coats,  surmounted  by  an  old  blue 
Cloak,  and  all  were  strapped  around 
by  a  leathern  girdle.  His  boots  were 
things  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  wore  one  pair  for  40  years, 
hut  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
believe  everything  that  is  printed  in 
books.  He  added  a  handsome  tower  to 
Buckingham  Church,  but  was  careless 
about  the  foundation,  so  the  tower  fell 
and  demolished  the  sacred  building. 
Some  one  whose  architectural  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  foresee  the  accident  was 
asked  if  he  had  warned  his  fellow-wor- 
shippers. "Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  think 
I  told  my  family  and  friends  that  it 
would  be  well  if  they  should  shut  their 
pew  doors  as  softly  as  possible." 


On  His  Travels. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

CLAMPORT.  Sept.  12,  1911. 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 

These  lazy  days  I  have  been  travel- 
ling on  my  veranda.  I  look  across  the 
bay  and  far  out  I  see  the  schooners, 
and  do  not  envy  them  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  In  ships,  that  do  business  In 
great  waters.  If  I  am  to  reel  to  an  1 
fro  and  stagger,  I  prefer  to  do  it  on  my 
own  lot.  I  hear  the  screech  of  a  dis- 
tant train,  and  am  reminded  of  the 
Inevitable  discomfort  of  those  who  are 
thus  boxed  from  place  to  place.  An 
automobile  honks  In  the  village,  and 
I  relight  my  pipe  and  smile  as  I  reckon 
up  the  cost  of  punctured  tires  and  of 
the  chauffeur  eating  at  wayslce  inns, 
expensive  even  when  he  sleeps. 

1  travel  In  books  of  adventure  and  ex- 
ploration and  on  maps.  Looking  over 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  I 


saw  yesterdfy""an  TBTeresting:  region  to 
the  right"  about  where  Asia  Minor  now 
«tands.  It  was  marked  "Seljuks  of 
Rum."  This  led  to  pleasant  thought  of 
Medford— alas,  the  glory  is  departed!— 
Santa  Cruz,  Jamaica,  pineapple  in  case 
bottles,  hot  buttered  rum  of  indisputable 
medicinal  properties,  rum  sour,  milk 
punch,  and  I  again  wondered  at  the 
generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  nature, 
shown,  as  Dr.  Maginn  ported  out,  in 
the  mutual  adaptability  of  rum  and  cold 
water. 

But  how  much  did  a  Seljuk  hold? 
More  than  a  keg,  cask,  barrel,  hogs- 
head? Or  was  it  the  size  of  a  tierce? 
Perhaps  it  was  larger  than  a  pun- 
cheon? Then  I  remembered  that  rum 
came  from  the  West  Indians  and  was 
formerly  known  as  rumbullion,  rum- 
bustion,  or  rumbo,  and  surely  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Crusaders.  Consult- 
ing a  dictionary,  one  of  the  books 
that  have  helped  me  in  preparing  my 
colossal  work  (sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion), I  found  that  a  Seljuk  was  not 
a  thing  of  staves  and  hoops  and 
nung-hole,  but  a  member  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan dynasty  descended  from 
the  chieftain  of  the  same  name  and 
that  "Rum"  was  here  a  variant  of 
Rome  and  not  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  the  Demon.  See  how  mislead- 
ing are  even  accurate  mapa! 

This  morning  I  was  reading  "A  Rela- 
tion of  the  Commodities  of  Nova  His- 1 
pania  and  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, Written  by  Henry  Hawks,  Mer-  j 
chant"  (1572),  and  I  came  across  this  I 
passage  in  relation  to  Vera  Cruz:  "This 
towne  is  inclined  to  many  kinde  of  dis- 
eases, by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  and 
a  certeine  gnat  or  flie  which  they  call  a 
mosquito,  which  biteth  both  men  and 
women  In  their  sieepe;  and  assoone  as 
they  are  bitten,  incontinently  the  flesh 
swelleth  as  though  they  had  bene  bitten 
with  some  venimous  worme.  And  this 
musquito  or  gnat  doth  most  follow  such 
as  are  newly  come  into  the  ceuntrey. 
Many  there  are  that  die  of  this  annoy- 
ance." 

The  Cape,  sir,  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  sand,  beach  plums,  cranber- 
ries, scrub  pines  and  mosquitos.  The 
New  Jerseyites  have  prided  themselves 
on  the  size  of  their  mosquitos,  and  I 
can  bear  skin-witness  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  boasting,  for  in  my  young- 
er years,  when  I  was  reckless  and  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  I  owed  it  to  an 
expectant  world  to  be  prudent,  I  visited 
Elizabeth,  Newark  and  Hackensack. 
and  even,  greatly  daring,  spent  a  night 
in  Jersey  City.  The  mosquito  at  Venice 
is  also  to  be  feared. 

This  summer  the  mosquito  on  the  Cape 
Is  terrible,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  tiny 
size.  Men  of  fancy  have  added  new  hor- 
rors to  life  by  Imagining  familiar  and 
repulsive  animals  magnified.    Thus  Mr. 
Wells,  in  his  "Food  of  the  Gods"  pict- 
ures a  desperate  combat  between  a  man  j 
and  rats  the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  j 
dog  or  a  pony.   The  squirrel  if  he  were 
the  size  of  a  calf  would  not  be  a  pet  | 
on  the  Common.  Think  of  a  pig  as  large  j 
as  an  elephant! 

Nature's  Triumph. 

The    mosquito    of    1911    laughs  at 
screens.  It  is  as  though  nature,  wish- 
ing to  mock  the  Ingenuity  of  man.  to 
take  away  his  complacent  enjoyment 
of  landscape  or  seascape,  to  deprive 
)iim  of  restoring  sleep  and  thus  coun- 
teract the   blessed   chemistry  of  the 
night,  had  cunningly  shaped   a  new 
mosquito  and  manufactured  It  by  mil- 
lions. What  screen  can  be  a  sufficient  { 
defence?   Or  if  a  screen  will  be  in-  I 
vented  Impervious  to  everything  ex- 
cept air — and  this  seems  Impossible —  I 
will  not  nature  then   create  the  in-  | 
visible  mosquito? 

The  mosquito  of  1911  disturbs  philo-  I 
sophic  composure.     The  thinker  in  his  j 
chamber  Is  no  longer  safe.   When  there 
Is  no  breeze,  as  now  while  I  am  writ-  ' 
ing,  the  mosquito  is  inspired  with  the  1 
spirit  of  personal  vengeance.    He  sin- 
gles you  out.    If  you  slay  him,  a  hun- 
dred take  his  place.    Remembering  that 
the  Wind  clan  of  the  Omahas  flap  their 
blankets  to  start  a  breeze  which  will 
drive  the  pests  away,  I  have  instructed 
our  maid  of  all  work  to  shake  a  blanket 
vigorously  near  the   veranda.  Finnish 
wizards  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  wind 
to  mariners.    There  is  a  Finn  now  at 
work;  on  my  neighbor's  tennis  court. 
I'll  make  him  an  offer,  but  perhaps  he 
has  been  too  long  In  this  country.  If 
I  there  were  a.  Laplander  in  the  village, 
he  might  be  persuaded  to  beat  a  drum. 
I  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Now  Orleans  was  the  chief  city  In 
Cockaigne  when  p,OQ8,O0B  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses flowed  majestically  through  its 
streets.    "Them  molasses."   Nor  should- 
any  one  shrink  from  the  familiar  va- 
riant:   "Them  molasses."    But  was  the  j 
molasses  the  black,  thick  stuff  dear  to 
our  boyhood?    And  is  there  any  mo-  \ 
lasses  like  that  now  sold?    The  black' 
and  sluggish  liquid  gave  an  additional 
glory  to  hasty-pudding,  fried  or  in  the 
mushy  form.    Bread  and  molasses  was 
a  feast  for  the  gods.   Ginger  bread  was 
all    the    richer,    and    breakfast  cakes, 
buckwheat,    rice,   plain   ordinary  flap- 
jacks, waffles,  have  not  been  the  same 
since  the  thin,  brown  or  yellowish  di- 
lution has  been  accepted  as.  a  succeda- 
neum.   Dr.  Johnson,  who  often  spoke  as 
though  he  coveted  the  honor  of  quota- 


tion" long  after  tea  was  cooled  for  him 
forever,  characterized  brandy  as  the 
drink  for  heroes.  He  was  unacquainted 
with  rum  and  molasses.  Mr.  Daniel 
Qullp  would  have  been  a  better  man 
had  he  thus  sweetened  the  rum  poured 
from  a  huge  case-bottle.  The  word  it- 
self is  a  charming  sound,  harmonious 
to  the  ear.  In  comparison  with  it 
syrup"  is  flippant,  and  "treacle"  an 
abomination. 


Skyward  Flights. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  first  balloon 
ascension  in  England  was  an  Sept.  15, 
17S4,  when  Vincent.  Dunardi  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan embassy  went  up  in  an  airship 
from  the  Artillery  Grounds  at  Moor- 
rields.  His  balloon  looked  like  an  old 
fashioned  summer  house;  it  was  pro- 
vided with  wheels,  so  that  It  could  be 
used  as  a  travelling-carriage;  the  air 
was  rarefied  by  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  A  great  crowd  saw  the  as- 
cension. To  quote  Lunardl's  own  words: 
"The  effect  was  that  of  a  miracle  on 
the  multitude  which  surrounded  the 
place  and  they  passed  from  incredulity 
and  menace  into  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  of  approbation  and  joy." 

Lunardi  was  a  vain  and  excitable 
young  man.  He  was  not  too  modest, 
for  he  related  stories  to  his  credit;  how 
a  woman  dropped  dead  from  fright  at 
the  sight;  a  highwayman  on  trial  was 
acquitted  by  a  jury  that  rushed  out  of 
court  to  see  the  balloon ;  and  the  King 
adjourned  an  important  council  that 
they  might  all  observe  the  ascension. 
Lunardi  was  accused  of  lying  when  "he 
professed  to  be  able  to  lower  his  bal- 
loon at  pleasure,  by  using  a  kind  of  an 
oar." 

He  was  the  hero  of  a  season.  'Wigs, 
coats,  hats,  bonnets,  were  named  after 
him;  he  was  presented  at  court;  a  bow 
of  scarlet  ribbons  that  had  been  known 
as  the  Gibraltar,  bore  his  name.  At 
Edinburgh,  asked  to  propose  a  toast, 
,  he  gave:  "Lunardi,  the  favorite  of  the 
iiaSjea,''  SEbeft  lis  ow^a  m  ascension, 
in  Glasgow,  the  Advertiser  said:  "Many 
were  amazingly  affected.  Some  shed 
tears  and  some  fainted,  while  others 
insisted  that  lie  was  in  compact  with 
the  devil,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  man  reprobated  by  the  Almighty." 

Lunardi's  Predecessor. 

But  this  Neapolitan  was  not  the  first 
to  make  a  balloon  ascension  in  England. 
James  Tyler  went  up  in  the  air  at 
Edinburgh  on  Aug.  27,  1784.  His  car  was 
a  crate  for  packing  earthenware.  Find- 
ing he  could  not  carry  his  fire  stove 
with  him,  he  went  without  it,  and  soon 
fell,  after  he  had  risen  SOO  feet  and  gone 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  starting 
place. 

Tyler  was  educated  as  a  surgeon.  An 
unconscious  humorist  wrote  of  him: 
"Being  of  an  eccentric,  and  erratic 
genius,  he  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  was  the  principal  editor 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  Tyler,  accused  of  sedition, 
fled  to  America,  "where  he  died  in  1905, 
after  conducting  a  newspaper  at  Salem, 
in  New  England,  for  several  years." 
Should  not  New  England  airmen  do 
something  in  honor  of  his  memory? 

Foes  of  the  Air. 

An  Italian,  P.  Francesco  Lana,  in 
1679  demonstrated  "How  it  is  practically 
possible  to  make  a  ship  which  shall  be 
sustained  by  the  air  and  may  be  moved 
by  sails  or  oars."  His  scheme  was  of 
a  brazen  vessel  which  should  weigh  less 
than  the  air  it  contained  and  float  in 
the  air  when  that  within  it  was  pumped 
out.  He  calculated  everything  except 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  but  he 
had  a  conscience. 

"Other  difficulties,"  he  wrote,  "I  see 
not  which  may  be  objected  against  this 
invention,  besides  one,  which  to  me 
seems  greater  than  all  the  rest;  and 
that  is,  that  it  may  be  thought  that 
God  will  never  suffer  this  invention  to 
take  effect,  because  of  the  many  conse- 
quences which  may  disturb  tho  civil  j 
government  of  men.  For  who  sees  not 
that  no  city  can  be  secure  against  at-  ] 
tack,  since  our  ship  may  at  any  time  I 
be  placed  directly  over  it,  and,  de- 
scending down,  may  discharge  soldiers?  j 
The  same  would  happen  to  private 1 
houses  and  ships  on  the  sea;  for  our 
ships  descending  out  of  the  air  to  the 
sails  of  sea-ships,  it  may  cut  their 
ropes;  yea.  without  descending,  by  cast- 
ing grapples  it  may  overset  them,  kill 
their  men,  burn  their  ships  by  artificial 
fireworks  and  fire-balls.  And  this  they 
may  do  not.  only  to  ships,  but  to  great 
buildings,  castles,  cities,  with  such  se- 
curity, that  they  which  cast  these 
things  down,  from  a  height  out  of  gun- 
shot, cannot  on  the  other  side  be  of- 
fended mjt  those,  fiom  belawj£_  _ . 

|  A  Maine  Idyll. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
'    I  was  much  interested  in  the  latest 
news  about  the    Demon  Rum.  Some 
i  years  ago  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  a  little 
|  town  in  the  district  of  Maine,  a  town 
beautifully  situated  on  a  large  bay,  with 
wooded  hills  of  considerable  height  ris- 
lag  abruptly  from  the  shore.    I  stopped 
at  a  comfortable  inn.    Being  an  early 
riser,  I  observed  that  the  bar  was  open  | 
at  6  A.  M.    As  I  suffer  from  sleepless-  | 
ness,  I  also  observed  that  this  bar  was  1 
kept  open  till  midnight.    There  was  a 
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steady  stream'  of  customers.  A  .man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  who  was  drinking 
up  his  livery  stable.  He  had  got  down 
to  three  horses,  a  buggy  and  a  demo- 
crat;  Another  citizen  was  known  as  tho 
village  clock  because  he  took  a  drink 
at  the  bar  punctually  on  the  stroke  of 
the  hour,  except  at  noon  when  he  ap- 
peared at  11:45,  for  a  whet  before  dinner. 
The  landlord  told  me  that  the  sheriff 
'was  a  "mighty  accommodating  man"; 
he  always  sent  word  a  week  before  a 
formal  seizure.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  the  liquor  was  of  a  fair  qual- 
ity. H.  S. 
Winchester,.  


St  fit 


Mortimer  Collins,  never  weary  of  I 
praising  Catullus,  described  Horace  a3 
a  poet  who  wrote  expressly  for  quo- 
tation In  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
late  years  honorable  members  have 
not  been  given  to  Latin  quotation,  and 
readers  of  the  whimsical  and  pleasant 
novels  of  Collins  would  be  inclined  to 
annotate  this  jest.  It  would  be  a  joy 
to  hear  Horace  discussed  by  Mon- 
taigne, Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Thackeray  and 
Collins,  and  then  to  hear  Horace  an- 
swer any  objections.  Perhaps  this 
pleasure  is  in  store  for  some  of  us;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  worth  the  anticipation. 
And  perhaps  for  a  first  class  poet,  for 
a  "boss  poit,"  as  Artemus  Ward  put 
it,  Horace  was  too  worldly  wrise,  too 
everyday.  He  certainly  lacked  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  the  fiery  passion  of, 
Catullus,  but  he  was  much  more  than 
a  "Business  Man's  Guide  to  Success." 


Swapped  Jobs, 

Forty  years  ago  Horace  and  Juvenal 
Swere  bugbears  to  nine-tenths  of  college 
students,  for  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  used  the  odes,  satires  and  epis- 
tles of  the  former  and  the  satires  of  the 
latter  merely  for  testing  a  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  grammatical  construction. 
There  was  little  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  the  poems,  and  strictly  poetic 
)  beauties  were  ignored.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  passages  still  stick,  as  the 
one  in  which  Horace  speaks  of  man  dis- 
contented with  his  lot.  whether  he  be  a 
sailor,  merchant,  farmer,  whatever  be 
his  calling.  How  happy  would  the  sailor 
be,  were  he  to  work  on  shore,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  long  ago  a  laborer  in  a  small 
English  town  challenged  the  Rev.  An-  | 
gustine  Mackie  to  swap  jobs  with  him  J 
lor  a  day.  The  reverend  gentleman,  ad-  I 
mittlng  that  his  opponent  could  not  as- 
sume duties  in  church,  chose  Saturday, 
an  off  day;  but  he  sent  the  time-table 
of  his  work  on  that  Saturday  to  the 
laborer.  This  time-table  included  a 
morning  spent  in  retranslating  English 
Into  Qreek,  the  study  of  "Homo-ousian" 
subjects,  and  the  "hapax  legomena'"  of 
the  Apocalypse;  an  afternoon  of  visiting 
l  f rom,  house  to  house,  and  an  evening 
spent  In  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  or 
two.  The  laborer  cried.  "Hold,  enough!" 
He  said  he  did  not  mind  the  "homo" 
and  the  "hapax"  business,  but  he  shied 
at  the  visiting.  "The  people  know  me 
too  well." 

Thus  the  clergyman  was  saved  a  day 
of  manual  labor;  yet  in  his  heart  of 
heart  would  he  not  rather  have  worked 
with  his  hands  than  made  the  perfunc- 
tory visits?  Who  knows  whether 
"homo"  and  "hapax"  had  not  lost  their 
fascination?  He  may  even  now  envy 
the  lot  of  the  laborer. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  comment'ii? 
on  the  challenge,  advanced  this  suppo- 
sition: "Suppose  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  an  engine  driver  ex- 
changed for  a  day.  We  would  rather 
take  our  chance  inside  the  church  under 
the  engine  driver  than  inside  the  pri- 
mate's train." 


Personal  Items. 

Mr.  Edison,  going  from  town  to  town 
in  Europe,  continues  to  talk  foolishly 
and  show  a  singular  lack  of  observa- 
tion, reflection,  judgment.  What  a  pity 
that  the  reporters,  in  order  to  save  him, 
do  not  display  a  gift  of  invention  equa 
to  his  own! 

The  scenery  designed  by  Gordon 
Craig  for  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  revival  ol 
"Macbeth"  is  described  as  "extraordi- 
narily effective."  One  of  the  London 
critics  says  that  the  staircase  down 
which  Lady  Macbeth  walks  in  her 
sleep  "seems  In  itself  to  suggest  the 
vastness  and  universality  of  the  trag- 
edy." This  is  on  a  par  with  Herbert's 
and  Pip's  characterization  of  Mr.  Wal- 
dengarver's  reading  of  Hamlet  as  "mas- 
sive and  concrete." 

To  some  it  was  a  disagreeable  sur- 
prise to  find  the  New  York  Times  em- 
ploying the  verb  "enthuse"  in  a  bold  full 
page  head  line. 

Mr.  William  Faversham  has  a  new 
play,  "The  Discovery  of  America,"  and 
his  part  will  be  that  of  a  modern  Colum- 
bus. We  shall  not  see  it  in  Boston,  if 
Mr.  Faversham  is  a  man  of  his  word;  for 
when  he  was  here  with  Stephen  Phil- 
lips's "Herod"  his  fiery  soul  was  grieved 
l>y  the  public  inattention  and  he  said  in  a 
fine  burst  that  heshould  not  visit  usagain. 
The  late  Richard  Mansfield  used  to 
shake  the  dust  of  various  cities  from  his 
shoes — but  he  was  willing  to  have  his 
boots  dusty  again  the  next  season. 
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Epithets  of  Reproach. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  wonders  who 
was    the    ttrst     to    apply    U»e  word 
••boob"  to  an  offender. 

But  ts  "boob"  the  reproach  of  all 
reproaches?  To  some  "mutt"  Is  still 
more  objectionable.  Thump"  grates 
harshly  to  the  one  Urns  characterized, 
ttpeclallv  If  lie  be  of  n  sensitive  na-l 

surely  no  one  likes  to  be  , 
jcalled  a  "honehead."  This  last  epithet 
cru'hes  the  spirit  of  the  proudest.  H'- 
laugh  at  -  boob";  he  Is  sure  he  Is 
,  ,.,  "mutt"  or  a  "chump  ;  but 
-bonehead"  sets  him  a  thinking.  The 
taunt  comes  to  him  in  the  nlght- 
v  Itches.  "Perhaps  the  Impudent  fel- 
low w  right  after  all:  perhaps  I  am 
a  bonehead."  The  epithet  should 
therefore  he  used  with  discrimination.  A  I 
"booh"  may  have  brilliant  moment''; 
a  "chump"  may  be  successful  In  busl-  I 
r.~s  lie  often  la;  "mutt"  Is  always 
eood-natnred  and  generally  generous; 
but.  what  hope  Is  there  for  a  "bone- 
ncad"  In  this  world,  or  In  the  next? 

The  Old        The  Hrrald  K,ai1ly  Pl- 
ushes the  following  ln- 
National     teresting  letter: 

Theatre  To   the   Editor   of  The 
Herald: 

Perhaps  now  that  there  Is  to  be  a  ra- 
tional Theatre  In  Boston  again,  it  may 
rot  be  amiss  to  revive  some  personal 
reollectlons  of  its  predecessor  of  the 
same  name,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets.  My 
first  visit  to  the  old  plyhouse  was  In 
the  middle  forties,  when  as  a  small  hoy 
I  was  taken  in  a  carriage  with  "Billy 
McGill,  whose  father  was,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  and  his  two  sisters  to  sec 
"George  Barnwell"  and  "The  Forty 
Thieves."  The  first  mentioned  drama 
was  hardly  a  fit  one  for  youngsters  to 
see,  but  I  presume  our  ehiers  thought 
we  would  be  pleased  with  the  old  stage 
version  of  the  adventures  of  AH  Baba. 
We  had  seats  in  the  boxes,  which  were 
In  the  genteel  portion  of  the  house. 
The  pit  was  beneath  us,  with  its  bare 
ba-kless  wooden  benches,  where  the 
democracy  sat  and  ate  peanuts  -mid 
oranges  as  the  play  progressed  ami  ut- 
tered their  criticisms  in  no  uncertain 
tones.  This  was  the  place  where  the 
Boston  truckmen  usually  sat.  They 
v  .  re  a  power  In  those  far-off  days,  and 
In  a  local  drama  they  were  styled.  I  be- 
lieve the  noblest  work  of  heaven.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Thorne.  the  father 
and  mother  of  Charles  R.  Thorne,  Jr.. 
of  more  recent  theatrical  celebrity,  took 
the  leading  parts. 


ppnooi. 

"I  remember  seeing  ORrtllteh.  men- 
tloneri  by  Thackeray,  as  being  at  Ast- 
Jey'r  tn  London,  as  Mazenpa  at  the  X-i- 
tlr .-:  il.  I  .  is  u/>s  before  the  days  'of 
Ad:-  'i  *  ics  Menken  and  the  other  female 
Ma-eppas.  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  first 
Mshdnd.  "Jimmy"  King,  then  famous  In 
lie^ro  parts.  E.  F.  Keach  (afterward  the 
manager  of  the  Boston  Museum,  preced- 
ing R.  M.  field),  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
Jr..  "Old  Spear."  a  grotesque  but  not  fin- 
ished comedian,  and  Waller  Lomau  are 
among,  some  of  the  players  that  I  saw 
at  the  N  itior.nl  Theatre  In  my  boyhood. 
The  latter  produced  a  play  of  his  own 
the.  e  In  which  there  was  an  c.  lipse  of 
the  sun,  so  >  oti  sec  we  fi^d  realism,  on 
th«  sMuo  ilii  vrai  i  and  indie*  ago. 

"London  Assiuam  e"  received  its  first 
representation  In  Boston  at  the  National 
Theatre,  and  Mrs.  Pelby  ransacked  the 
millinery  stores  to  i>lna!p.;vrttiicial  Moweiw 
to  add  tn  the  rural  attractions  of  the 
exterior  \  :•  ?w  of  Oak  'Halt;  the  home  of 
Max  Markaway.  George  Jones  (after- 
ward of  eccentric  fame  as  the  Count 
Joannes)  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
city  as  'Maude  Melnotte  in  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons"  when  Burner's  most  dramatic 
play  was  given  at  the  National.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  a   part   Nathaniel  P. 

Banks  periormed  at  the  same  house  as 
an  amateur. 


1  The  Irish 

•ers 


A  Riot  u  was  a"  on  ai 

'  count   of  this  couple 

in  the  Good    tnat  the  IasJ  theatri- 

Old  Days  cal  riot  In  Boston  oc- 
curred. It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Thorne. 
who  was  one  of  the  noted  Mestayer 
family,  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Jack 
Sheppard  in  the  dramatic  adaptation  of 
Harrison  Atnsworlh's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  For  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
ehe  declined  to  enact  the  character, 
though  she  had  often  appeared  in  it  be- 
fore. The  management,  however,  an- 
nounced her  for  the;  character,  and  1 he- 
pit  was  crowded.,  when  Robert  HamH- | 
ton.  the  stage  manager,  came  forward 
to  the  footlights,  leadlr.s  Miss  Louisa 
Gann.  a  gentle  and  ladylike  at  tress,  v  ho 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Will*  Fries, 
and  said  she  would  enact  the  role  which 
Mrs.  Thorne  had  declined.  But  the  pit 
would  not  submit  to  a  change.  It  would 
not  have  her  as  the  rollicking  Jack  who 
was  hanged  on  Tyburn  Tree,  and  imme- 
diately there  was  an  uproar.  The  man- 
ager's explanations  were  drowned  In  a 
sea  of  protesting  voices;  he  retired 
from  the  scene  but  came  hack  with  a 
placard  bearing  the  legend  'Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Thorne    have    left   the  theatre." 

L  This  only  added   fuel   to  the  flume  of 
unrest.    Seats  were  torn  up  and  hurled 

'  upon  the  stage  and  missiles,  savory  and 
Otherwise,  were  thrown  at  the  hearer 
of  the  unwelcome  news,  who  soon  re 
tired  in  disgust  and  dismay.    The  dls 
hurbance  was  the  only  drama  given  that 
night  and  the  theatre  was  closed. 

The  Pelbys 
Were  In  con- 
trol   when  I 
the  "Old  Nash"    first  knew  the 
Old  National.    Mrs.  Pelby  was  appar- 
ently the  moving  spirit  and  was  "a 
fine  flgger  of  a  woman,"  as  Joe  Gar- 
gerv  might  say.    Sne  was  eminently 
well  fitted  for  what  used  to  be  called, 
"leading  heavies."   I  recall  seeing  her 
as  Mo.l    Pitcher  in  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones's 
drama  of  that  name,  a  ciiaracter  af- 
terwards played  at  the  same  theatre 
bv  Mrs.  Woodward,  the  aunt  of  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg.    Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Pelby's   daughter,   occasionally  came 
|  Before  the  footlights  within  my  recol- 
lection.   She  had  been  quite  celebrat- 
i  ed  as  Ophelia  Pelby.  hut  she  married 
)  a  paymaster  in  the  navy.  I  think,  who 
got    into    some    financial  difficulties 
with    the   government,    and.   like  most 
actresses  who  make  unfortunate  mar- 
J  rlages,   she    returned    to    the  mimic 
1  Scene.     She    had    one   son.   who  was 


Early  ohl  National 

.  was    burned  down 

Appearances  in  ^  whU(.  Mrs 

Of  Sothem  Sinclair,  who  had 
been  divorced  from  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  tragedian,  was  beginning  an  en- 
gagement there.  The  company  and 
Mrs.  Sinclair  then  went  to  the  old 
Federal  Street  Theatre,  which  was 
torn  down  not  long  after.  The  Na- 
tional Theatre  was  rebuilt  within  the 
year,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Leon- 
ard, then  and  afterward  celebrated  as 
a  Boston  auctioneer,  became  its  pro- 
prietor. I  was  present  on  the  opening 
night  when  "The  Heir-at-Law"  was 
the  leading  Play.  The  comedian  of 
the  company  was  E.  A.  Sothern,  then 
known  as  Douglas  Stuart.  He  made 
a  failure  as  Dr.  Pangloss,  though  he 
was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
made  a  speech.  He,  however,  retired 
not  long  after  from  the  theatre,  and  I 
saw  him  later  on  as  Malcolm  in  "Mac- 
beth," quite  a  come  down  from  his 
high  estate  as  a  comedian.  It  was 
some  time  after  that  he  stumbled  into 
fame  and  fortune  as  Lord  Dundreary 
in  "Our  American  Cousin'*  at  Laura 
Keene's  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Leonard  had  in  his,  company  Mr 
S.  Lake  and  -Miss  A.  Raymond,  panto 
mlnists  of  the  old  school  fronvEngland, 
and  a  pantomine  was  produced  during 
the   season,   a  kind   of    entertainment ; 
which  seems  to  have  ~one  out  since  the 
days  of  Maffit  and  Bartholomew  and  I 
George  L.  Fox.    "The- Corsican  Broth-] 
ers,"  with  Gustavus   V.   Brooke  as  the 
dual  hero,  was  brought  out  at  the  Na- 
tional  Theatre  on  an   elaborate  scale 
with  a  gorgeous  fiftti  act. 

Mr.  Leonard  did  not  make  a  pecu- 
niary success  of  hjs  venture,  and  the 
National  aft»r  many  changes  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  William  B.  English, 
an  old  newspaper  man  who  had  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Western,  a  fairly  good  ac- 
tress wlto  had  two  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. Lucille  and  Helen.  With  them  as 
the  leading  magnets  he  produced  "The 
Three  Fast  Men."  a  play  that  was 
cribbed  from  a  piece  entitled  "Tom  and 
Jerrv."  which  in  its  turn  was  adapted 
from  a  hook  with  florid  illustrations 
jrtd.«  uled  by  Thackeray. 

The  National  was  burned  down  a 

second  time  in  the  early,  sixties,  and 
in  the  fire  the  motto  over  the  prosce- 
nium arch.  "We  Will  Endeavor,  dis- 
appeared forever.  Much  more  might 
be  written  about  what  the  newsboys 
used  to  call  "the  old  Nash.'  but  old 
men  must  not  be  talking  too  ™"ch. 

JOHN  W.  B.5  AN. 
>  DorchesterCentre.Sept.il- 

But  Thackeray  had  carefully  read 
Egan's  once  famous  story  of  London 
fast  life,  and  his  ridicule  was  in  a 
wav  a  compliment.  Today  the  book  is 
bought  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
"florid"  pictures.  Let's  see,  what  waa 
the  name  ot  the  heroine V  Corinthian 
Kate?  ' 


The   players   of  the 
Plavers  Irtsh  National  Theatre 

.  In  Abbey  street.  Dub- 

in  Boston  Iln  wiH  bi-gln  an  en- 
gagement in  the  United  States  by  open- 
ing the  new  theatre,  the  Plymouth,  In 
Boston:  They  should  be  heartily  wel- 
I  corned  by  all  who  arc  Interested  in  the 
drama,   good  acting,  or  literature. 

1  was  recently  asked  b>  a  man  fond  of 
tho'dranm  and  well  Informed'  whether 
only  Irish  plays  were  to  be  given,  at  tin- 
new  theatre,  and  I  soon  found  out  that 
by  IrlFii  plays  iie  meant  the  conven- 
tional rough  comedy  and  the  sentimental 
drama  with  80  rig  I  that  are  familiar  to 
us  a]],  plays  associated  with  what  are 
known  us  "dosfaced  comedians;"  noisy 
jesters  with  green  whiskers,  or  a  sweet- 
voiced  tenor  who  sin;;.*  when  suspected 

of  theft,  I  reason  at  msfrtlw. 

The  Abbey  Theatre  of  Dublin  has  been 
described  as  "an  evolution  from  a  fixed 
Idea,"  and  "that  Idea  was  to  find  and 
give  the  people  drama  that  was  not 
commercial,  i.  e.,  the  ordinary  play  of 
commerce  was  not  to  be  the  thing." 
Lady  Gregory.  W.  R..  Yeats.  GBoigV 
Moore,  lalward  Murtyn.  Oeorse  Bernard 
Shaw   and  others  believed  that  a  Dublin 

theatre  would  appeal  to  the  people  "If 
It  reflected  lli  Its  plays  the  new  life  and 
(he  new  literature  of  Ireland.  There 
were  signs,  then  of  a  literary  revival  of 
Irish  nationalism- In  the  air.  They  were 
not  horn  wholly  of  the  attainment  of 
better  political  conditions  for  the  people. 
These  persons,  aided  by  the  wealthy 
Miss  llorninmn,  a  patron  of  the  drama 
in  England  and  Ireland,  were  willing  m 
begin  In  humble  circumstances,  and 
foUn'd  the  shabby  little  hall  In  Dublin  — 
"The  A nt lent  Concert  Rooms." 

In  this  Utile  hall  and  afterward  In 
the  small  Abbey  Theatre,  plays  hv  the 
persons  named,  and  by  J.  M.  Synge, 
Douglas  Hyde,  Lennox  Robinson,  XI. 
J.  Kay,  Boyle.  Lord  Dunsany.  T.  C. 
Murray',  St.  John  G.  Ervine  anil  oth- 
er^ »',>rc  produced.  The  art  of  the 
players,  and  the  character  of  the 
plays,  tragedies,  and  comedies,  made 
the  theatre  a  success,  and  when  the| 
players  visited  London  critics  and  gec- 
eval  public  cried  out  that  no  such  act- 
ing by  individuals  and  in  ensemble 
had  been  seen  except  in  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Oomedle  Francalse  or 
Anloine's  Theatre  Libre. 

The  voices  and  intonation  of  these 
players  .worked  a  spell  In  London.  Mr. 
Walkley  of  the  Times  expressed  the 
unanimous  opinion  when  he  wrote: 
"We  had  never  realized  the  musical 
possibilities  of  our.  language  until  we 
heard  these  Irish  people  speak  It  We 
arc  listening  to  English  spoken  with 
watchful  care  and  slightly  timorous 
hesitation  as  if  It  were  a  learned  lan- 
guage. ■  That  at  once  ennobles  our 
mother  tongue,  brings  It  Into  relief, 
gives  It  a  laintiness  and  distinction 
of  which,  in  our  rough,  workaday 
I  use  of  it,  we  had  never  dreamed.  '!alK 
of  the  'lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Ro- 
mana'-the  Bngtish  tongue  on  Irish 
lips  is  every  1-it  as  melodious." 


healthy    and    sickly   sentimental.  "TtTP 

lirst  en'ect  or  lis  eliminating  influence 
was  to  make  them  see  for  themselves 
the  peculiarity  of  their  own  views  cf 
Irish  life.  As  a  result,  their  souls  cried 
out  for  a  saner  and  healthier  view  of 
lire." 

Others  agreed  w'th  her  and  Miss 
Mary  Haydcn  said  she  had  heard  ":>f 
tlie  Irish  peasantry  condoning  the  mur- 
der of  landlords,  hut  she  had  never 
heard  of  a  whole  countryside  condon- 
ing any  other  form  of  murder.  In  so 
far  as  that  was  put  forward  as  typical 
of  Irish  peasant  life  she  thought  it  was 
libellous  and  unworthy  of  an  author 
who  ^professed  to  understand  Irish 
character." 

Then  uprose  Mr.  Padrlac  Colum,  woo 
thus  freed  his  mind:  "If  any  change." 
he  said,  "came  in  the  Irish  dramatists': 
views  of  tfceir  country  people  that 
change  would  not  he  for  the  better,  be- 
cause be  believed  the  new  writers 
wool  1  paint  the  Irish  countryman 
blacker  than  lie  ever  had  been  painted 
before.  He  said  so  for  the  reason  that 
ail!  artistic  expression  depended  on  a 

certain  environment.  The  environment 
the  artist  had  been  brought  up  In  was 
appreciation  of  Irish  country  persons 
because  they  had  always  b'een  anxious 
to  show  that  they  possessed  a  good 
stock,  and  had  the  material  amongst 
them  for  a  good  nation.  The  bulance 
of  Irish  peasant  opinion  would  be 
against  the  Irish  progressive  forces, 
and  so  lie  (Mr.  Colum)  would  like  to 
tell  Miss  O'Farrelly  that,  instead  of,  as 
in  the  present  generation,  the  Irish 
dramatist  scourging  Irish  country  per- 
sons with  whips,  the  next  generation 
would  scourge  them  with  scorpions." 

Fortunately  no  point  of  order  was 
raised,  as  there  was  at  the  memorable 
meeting  of  scientists  described  by 
Truthful  James,  when  one  of  the  dis- 
putants smiled  a  sickly  smile  and 
curled  up  on  the  floor,  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  interested  him  no 
more. 


Opposition 
to  the  New 


Actors  and 
Actresses  at 


Vocabulary 
of  Old  Stock 


Mr.   Ryan,  as  an 
O  1  d  theatregoer, 
uses  the  term  "lead- 
Companies    ing    heavy."  This 
and'pther  terms   in  the  vocabulary  ot 
the  old  fashioned  stock  company  have 
will    nigh    disappeared.      In    one  of 
tftj    war-time  Herald's  reprinted  this 
year     Mr.     Willard     announced  the 
evening   0f   the   Howard  Athenaeum, 
with    Mr.    Chanfrau    as    first    star  ir.| 
"Our  American  Cousin  at  Home,"  and 
the    members   of   the   company  were 
thus    characterized    in    order:  First 
old  man.  heavy  leading  man.  juveniles, 
first  walking  gentleman  and  singing 
'business,  second  old  man  and  heavies, 
'second  walking  gentleman,  comedian, 
second    low   comedy,   second  heavies, 
for  .respectable  utility  business,  lead- 
ir  v;  comedy  lady,  duennas  and  heavies, 
walking  lady,  chambermaids,  lirst  and 
second  old  women. 


Some  of  the 
plays  produced  In 
Ireland  excited 
Irish  School  the  adverse  criti- 
cism of  those  who  maintained  that  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  Irish  peasant 
was  given  to  the  world.  (In  like  man- 
ner there  were  protests  against  the 
representation  of  Irish  life  giv  n  in 
the  stories  of  George  Moore,  entitled 
■'Tlii-  UntHled  Field. ">  That  remark- 
able comedy,  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,"  by  the  late  J.  M. 
Synge,  was  hissed  by  many  in  the 
audience  when  it  was  first  played  in 
Dublin,  and  violent  articles  against 
it  were  published  in  Dublin  journals. 
There  wits  also  opposition  to  "The 
Tinker's  Wedding,"  by  the  same  au- 
thor. The  storm  of  abuse  died  away, 
and  the  dramas  are  now  recognized  In 
Dublin  as  works  of  an  unusually  high 
order. 

Nevertheless  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dub- 
lin National  Literary  Society  this  year 
Miss  AgnesO'Fa nelly  read  a  paper,  "The 
Irishman  on  and  off  the  Stage."  .She 
said  siie  "knew  no  people  who  took  a 
saner  view  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  life  ' 
than  the  Irish,  but  the  man  with  brass' 
buttons  on  his  coat  and  the  girl  with 
the  shawl  about  her  head  had  been  kept 
<>n  the  stage  30  years  after  their  time. 
What  was  the  explanation  of  the  elu- 
sivencss  of  the  character  of  their  coun- 
trymen that  seemed  always  to  escape 
the  grasp  of  their  dramatic  authors? 
Why  had  they  failed  to  catch  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Irish  personality  and 
often  made  it  all  shade?  It  was  because 
they  put  on  too'  much  light  and  oo 
much  shade,  and  failed  to  realize  the 
complex  character  of  the  subject.  -  ae 
ncv'  school  of  Irish  writers  for  the 
sta^'e  had  done .  well  to  try  and  bring 
about  a  divorce  between  the  idea  of 
what  the  Irishman  thought  he  was  and 
what  he  was  in  reality.  They  had  tried 
in  their  plavs  to  ehow  the  difference, 
and  hence  such  plays  as  'The  Well  at 
the  Saints,'  'Thomas  Muskeriy'  and  'Tij 
playboy  of  the  Western  Wold'  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  in  their  attempts 
to  substitute  the  real  for  the  unreal 
they  had  produce!  types  of  a  character 
quite  as  objectionable  as  those  that  had  j 
gone  before."  She  welcomed,  however,  1 
the  new  school  "because  of  Its  over- 
turning of  false  ideals,  because  it  had 
aroused  them  out  of  their  smug  self- 


Notes  and       ■  Tn"    "erald  cpo,i; 

last  Sunday  of  a  vol- 

Gossip  from  eanic  e  r  up  t]  0  n  ot 

England  earthquake  scene  in 
the  new  sporting  drama  "The  Hope"  at 
Drury  I-ane.  Edward  FitztoaU  wrote  to-: 
the  Adelphi  a  piece  entitled  "The  Earth- 
quake, or  the  Phantom  of  the  Nile."  In 
it  tiie  vlllians  were  destroyed  by  a  mimic 
earthquake.  The  dramatist  was  there- 
fore accused  of  profanity.  He  defended 
himself  stoutly  and  the  box  office  bene- 
fited bv  the  attacks.  Was  there  riot  an 
earthquake  In  "<  'laudlan."  the  drama  In 
Which  Wilson  Uarrett  shone?  "Jake" 
Fisher,  who  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Herald  many  years  ago.  wrote  a 
drama  which  he  hoped  would  be  pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco.  He  gave  reas- 
ons why  It  was  not  performed; 

"The  manager  said  he  could  not  put 
it  on.  for  his  stage  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  linai  scene,  and  I  couldn't  change 
this  scene  without  spoiling  the  whole 
piece  "  "What  was  the  scene,  Jake'.'"  a 
colleague  asked.  "Sir.  It  was  a  full  and 
complete  representation  of  the  Day  of 
judgment;" 

The  carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Van  Noorden.  will  revive 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  produce  "Mefis- 
tofele"  in  English  this  season.  Edna 
Iloff  and  Claude  Albright  of  the  United 
States  have  joined  the  company,  as 
has  Helene  Stylianidas.  "a  Creek  dra- 
matic soprano  of  classic  beamy." 

Mr  Sutro's  new  comedy,  produced  at 
Wvndham's  Theatre  Sept.  1?,  is  en- 
titled "The  Perplexed  Husband."  A 
pantomime-musical  play  ot  the  same 
title  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
over  150  years  ago.  . 

young  English  women  are  warned 
by  L'Artlste  Lyric  against  accepting 
engageriients  In  Paris  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  thea- 
tre or  music  hall  and  know  what  they 
are  to  do.  "The  abuses  that  are  ex- 
posed in  a  series  of  personal  experl- 
1  nc.-s  are  nothing  short  of  abomina- 
ble, and  touting  for  champagne 
among  the  male  visitors  at  certain  of 
the  places  alluded  to  is  not  the  worst 
part  of  a  very  bad  business."  This 
subject  was  handled  nearly  a  dozen 
rears  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  in 
one  of  his  many  delightful  novels, 
'"When  Love  Flies  O'  the  Window." 

Mr.  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Dickens  appear 
in  "That  Chauffeur  Chap."  a  musical 
plav  by  Edward  Morris  and  Arthur  Rlg- 
by  (produced  at  Deptford.  Aug.  14)  and 
at  the  end  there  is  a  fancy  dress  ball  of 
characters  in  Dickens's  novels.  The 
Referee  says:  "Perhaps  because  'That 
Chauffeur  Chap'  has  only  one  librettist, 
one  composer  and  one  lyrist — a  paltry 
number  of  concocters  for  a  modern  musi- 
cal play — it  lias  neither  too  much  story 
nor  too  many  lyrics.  Yet  in  justice  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  known  big 
West  End  productions  of  this  genre  to 
have  far  less  plot  and  considerably  much 
less  merriment." 

A  Mormon  drama,  "Through  Death 
Valley,"  is  playing  in  the  English 
provinces  It  was  played  in  Hoston 
last  December. 

John  Galsworthy's  mystical  play. 
"The  Little  Dream."  is  published  by 
Duckworth  &  Co.  "It  is  full  both  of 
•sweet  and  bitter  fancies'  and  of  the 
poetic  fervor  which  china.  teriZes  this 
brilliant  author's  bailads." 

The  Drama  Society  of  London,  a 
n(  w  association,  will  produce  this 
fall  a  new  play  by  Stephen  Phillips, 
a  Mew  farce  by  Paul  Hyacinth  Loyaon 
and  l.eoi.a-d  llenslowe.  and  plays  by 
Th-en  mill  Oscar  Wilde. 


Sir.    A     B.    W'nlkley.    the  dramatic 

critic  of-  the  London  Tiroes,  has  been 
promoted  from  his  position  as  one  of 
•j^fe  cheif  clerks  at  the  postofflee  to 
be  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries. 
|  C.  K  Montague,  in  his  "Dramatic  Val- 
ues," published  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  says 
that  t lie  question  which  English  people 
address  to  themselves  before  a  new,  un- 
conventional play  Is  precisely  the  ques- 
tion they  address  to  themselves  before  a 
new  unconventional  picture,  and  it  Is 
this:  "  'Can  It  be  seen  without  giving  me 
any  disease?'  as  If  plays  were  a  species 
of  drains,  that  exist  to  convey,  or  ab- 
stain from  conveying,  diphtheria  and 
typhoid."  He  gives  a  list  of  the  words 
and  phrases  used  when  Ibsen's  plays 
were  first  acted  In  England,  such  as 
"an  open  drain,"  "putrid."  "sewage," 
"fetid."  "disgusting,"  "malodorous," 
and  adds:  "You  see  how  strictly  the 
vocabulary  used  is  that  of  medical  offi- 
cers of  health." 


A  New 

"Romeo  and 


Just  as  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  talked  fluently 
about  his  production 
Juliet'"  of  "Macbeth,"  so  Mr. 
Fred  Terry  discoursed  to  a  reporter  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  "with  quiet  earnest- 
ness" about  his  revival  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  at  the  New  Theatre.  He  wished 
to  produce  the  play  "for  its  own  sake." 
"Because  I  have  my  own  ideas  how  It 

should  be  done.  They  are  based  upon  a 
close,  minute  study  of  Shakespeare's 
text." 

The  reporter  asked:  "And  the  domin- 
ant note?"  Mr.  Terry  reflected— but  only 
for  a  moment:  "The  dominant  note  I 
should  describe  as  youth  with  rich  sim- 
plicity. "  When  Mr.  Waldeiigarver  asked 
Herbert  and  Pip  how  they  liked  his 
reading  of  Hamlet,  Herbert  said  from 
behind  "massive  and  concrete."  and  Pip 
repeated  the  phrase  boldly,  "as  if  I  had 
originated  It,  and  must  beg  to  insist 
upon  it." 

Mr.  Terry's  aim  has  been  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  an  age 
conspicuous  for  turbulence  and  passion. 
Romeo  should  kill  Paris  with  all  the 
savagery  of  a  madman. 

"You  will  find  that  Juliet's  position  on 
the  balcony  renders  it  impossible  that 
she  can  even  touch  the  finger-tips  of 
Romeo.  And  this  illustrates  a  theory 
of  mine.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  keep  these  two,  through  whom  the 
current  of  love  flows  with  such  tumultu- 
ous force,  apart,  save  the  absolute- im- 
possibility of  overcoming  the  natural  ob- 
stacles separating  them.  I  have  already 
said  that  youth  is  the  dominating  note 
of  the  production,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  describe  it  as 
love — beautiful,  passionate,  overwhelm- 
ing love.  Further,  I  am  inclined  serious- 
ly to  demur  to  a  description  of  the  piece 
as  a  tragedy.  That  it  ends  in  the  death 
of  the  lovers  does  not,  to  my  mind,  con- 
stitute it  a  tragedy.  The  sheer  joy  of 
life  animates  and  illuminates  every  scene, 
the  expectation  of  reunion  In  another 
State  robs  the  fatal  denouement  of  Its 
sting.  In  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
the  cup  of  life  was  filled  to  the  brim  and 
emptied  to  the  very  last  drop  before  they 
died.  Has  not  another  great  poet  de- 
clared that  'One  crowded  hour  of  glori- 
ous life,  is  worth  an  age  without  a 
name'?" 

From,  the  Strauss's  '  Der  Ro- 

senkavaller"  will  be 

European        •  .     ,  , 

r  ^  produced  at  the  Ber- 

Contineilt  lin  Royal  Opera.  Dr. 
Muck  will  direct  "in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  composer."  The  first 
performance  at  this  opera  house  will 
be  early  in  November.  The  first  two 
parts  of  the  "King"  will  have  new 
scenery.  "The  direction  will  endeavor 
to  follow  exactly  the  composer's  re- 
quirements in  the  matters  of  scenery, 
costumes  and  effects,  and  .some  new' 
departures  will  therefore  be  made." 
There  will  be  revivals  of  Verdi's 
"Othello,"  Weber's  "Euryanthe"  and 
Adam's  "Postillion  of  Longjumeau." 
Marczel's  "Traum"  and  Adam's  ballet 
"The  Corsair,"  are  also  in  preparation! 
Caruso  is  announced  for  Oct.  24.  27  29 
in  "Elisir  d'Amore,"  "Rigoletto"  and 
"Pagliacci."  Hermann  Jadlowker  is 
expected  to  take  part,  if  he  can  ar- 
range matters  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Apropos  of  the  Kaiser's  attitude  to- 
ward certain  modern  operas  and  dramas 
this  extract  from  an  address,  delivered 
to  the  actors  of  the  Royal  Theatre  Ber- 
lin, m  June,  1S9S,  has  been  published' 
"Ten  years  ago  when  I  came  to  the 
throne.  I  vi-as  of  opinion  that  the  Royal 
Theatre  was  intended  to  foster  among- 
our  people  that  spirit  of  idealism  in 
which,  thank  God,  they  are  still  so  rich  ' 
I  had  firmly  resolved  that  the  Royal 
Theatre  must  be  an  instrument  whose 
mission  it  is  to  develop  and  prepare  the 
growing  generation  for  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  highest  intellectual  posses- 
sions of  our  splendid  German  Father- 
land. In  this  way  the  drama  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  character  and  to  the  ennoble- 
ment of  moral  views  *  *  •  It  is  the  duty 
Of  a  monarch  to  take,  an  interest  in  the. 
drama,  because  it  can  be  an  enormous 
power  In  his  hands  »  •  «  I  beg  you  to 
stand  by  me.  and  to  pursue  the  combat 
against  materialism  and  un-German 
ways  Into  which  many  a  German  theatre 
has  unfortunately  already;  fallen  "  ' 

Karl  Goiamark's  Memoirs  will  probab- 
ly be  published  this  fall  and  a  new  gym 
phony  by  him  will  be  produced  at  Berlin 
Me  will   be   in    Berlin   some  time  this 


season  to  assist  at  the  rehearsals  of 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba"'at  the  new  opera 
house. 

The  excessive  heat  this  summer  ifi 
Germany  put  some  of  the  church  organs 
out  of  condition,  especially  in  Thuringia, 
and  a  few  organs  were  destroyed  by 
lightning. 

The  latest  rumors  about  Richard 
Strauss  are  that  he  is  at  work  on  a 
"Tartuffe"  and  that  he  would  go  to 
South  America  next  year.  Both  reports 
are  denied. 

Leoncavallo  has  promised  to  write  a 
"Hymn  to  Dante"  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  monument  to  the  poet  in  New 
York. 

Mine.  Judith  Gautier  will  publish  in 
October  a  volume  of  her  father's  arti- 
cles about  music  to  show  that  "the  good 
.Theo"  did  not  dislike  music,  although 
he  once  characterized  It  as  the  most 

expensive  and  most  disagreeable  of 
noises. 

Orchestras  The  Philadelphia 

,  orchestra  will  give 

ID  the  this  season,  its 

United  States  12th,  25  Friday  af- 

I  ternoon  concerts  and  25  on  Saturday 
evenings.  The  soloists  will  be  these  sing- 
ers: Alma  Gluck,  Gertrude  Renuyson, 
I. Mine.  Gerville-Reache,  Ellison  Van 
I  Hoose,  Clarence  Whitehlll.  Alexander 
1  leinemann.  Horatio  Connell;  these  vio- 
linists: Kathleen  Barlow,  El'rem  Zem- 
balist,  Thaddeus  Rich;  the  pianists, 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann  and  Wilhelra 
Bachaus,  and  tiie  'cellist  Herman 
Sandby. 

The  concerts  of  the  St.  Paul  Sym- 
phony arehestra  will  begin  on  Nov.  1. 
The  soloists  will  be  Berta  Morena, 
Johanna  Gadski,  Mme.  Rothwell-Wolff, 
Frances  Alda,  Ricardo  Martin  Ludvvig 
Hess,  otto  Goritz.  singers;  the  pianists 
will  be  Harold  Bauer  and  Rudolph 
Ganz;  the  violinists  will  be  Christian 
Timner.  The  soloist  of  March  26  will 
be  the  New  York  Philarmonic  orchestra. 
This  announcement  has  been  made:  "In 
bringing  to  St.  Paul  a  foreign  orches- 
tra the  management  has  taken  a  new 
step,  but  it  feels  that  there  is  no  better 
_  way  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  people 
ij  for  symphony  music  than  by  letting 
them  hear  au  orchestra  of  this  kind." 

t\[>f  'if 

"J.  W.  W."  writes  to  The  Herald: 
"Ere  the  summer  wanes  too  completely 
pray  devote  a  word  to  that  p.wful  phrase 
'New  England  Style,'  -which  figures  on 
many  a  hotel  bill-of-fare.  I  have  just 
run  upon  it  in  the  very  heart  of  New 
England  (Concord,  N.  H.— not  Concord 
philosophicorum);  for  a  fish  chowder 
thus  designated  .was  a  base  libel  on 
New  England  cooking.  And  there  are 
others!  Something  might  be  worked  up 
from  that  strange  phrase  'sea  food,' 
also  'shore  dinner"  in  the  autumnal 
period  between  grass  and  ice.  Have 
you  ever  paid  much  attention  to  the 
fork  drill— in  special  the  fork  grip?  I 
have  recently  devoted  much  study  to 
this  phenomenon  as.  it  manifests  itself 
among  the  'nooners'  of  a  Summer  hotel, 
and  I  reoommend  the  topic  to  your 
careful  consideration.  Some  time  ago 
you  had  comments  (which  I  no  longer 
recall  in  detail)  that  suggested  to  me  a 
fuller  elaboration  of  the  question  of 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.'  One  reads  nowadays 
that  an  event  takes  place  at  the  house 
of  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quls-&-quae-libet,'  and 
that  may  pass;  (but  when  this  Is  ex- 
tended to  calling  a  fair  maiden  the 
daughter  of  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C'  I 
begin  to  wonder  what  they  expected." 


This  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  "Sea  food"  is 
anNold  term.  "We  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  employed  by 
Philemon  Holland  in  his  translation 
of  Plutarch's  "Morals."  "Shore  din- 
ners" have  been  eaten  by  those  that 
"were  to  the  beach."  A  greater  enor- 
mity is  "clam  chowder  a  la  Manhat- 
tan." 

But  there  is  a  more  vexing  ques- 
tion. A  Mattapan  gardener,  an 
Italian,  brought  to  Boston  last  week 
a  radish  that  was  21  Inches  long.  The 
ancient  Greeks  dedicated  in  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi  a  radish  of  gold,  a  \ 
beet  of  silver  and  a  turnip  of  lead,; 
and  thus  gave  their  opinion  concern-  j 
lng  the  respective  value  of  these  vege- 
tables. Pliny,  who  mentions  this  fact, 
says  the  Greeks  plumed  themselves 
on  the  nourishment  afforded  by  their 
radishes,  but  ho  adds,  they  have  al- 
ways been  great  liars.  Radishes 
were  not  held  in  esteem  in  the  Eng- 
land  o,f.  the  16th  century,  for  Bullein  j 
hi  his  "Boke  of  Simples"  (1562)  says: 
"Of  radish  roots  there  be  no  small 
store  growing  about  the  famous  city 
of  London,  though  they  be  more 
plentiful  than  profitable,  and  more 
noisome  than  nourishing  to  man's  na- 
ture," and  we  are  also  told  that  a  few 
years  later  onions,  leeks,  carrots  and 
radishes  were  used  chiefly  to  make 
rottage  for  the  poor.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  herbs,  "fruits  and  roots  that 
'grow  yearly  out  of  the  ground  of 
se-ed,"  according  to  Holinshed,  were 
'little  used,  "but  they  remained  either 
i  unknown  or  supposed  as  food  more 
meet  for  hogs  and  savage  beasts  to 
Ifeed  upon  them  than  mankind."  Was 
i  the  Grecian  radish  really  so  superior 
I  to  beets  and  turnips  of  the  same  coun- 


tryT~  Dr.  Jbiaisieact  eomitjpted  a  "water 
cure  on  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  50 
years  ago.  Carrots  'were  served 
dally  to  kls  patients,  to  the  amaze- 
m«nt  Dt  *hs  yiUagerfi,  tbaug&t 

the  root  unfit  for  Christian  beings. 
There  was  then  a  family  of  vegetar- 
ians in  the  village,  and  they  were 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  objects  of 
interest,  along  with  the  old  elm  on 
the  meadows,  Mt.  Holyoke  with  its 
cable  railway  and  the  State  Insane 
Asylum. 
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Personal  Notes. 

The  management  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  announced  that 
the  season  of  1911-12  will  be' Mr.  Fied- 
ler's last  year  of  service  as  conductor. 
It  is  rumored  that  he  will  afterward 
conduct  the  orchestra  at  Manchester, 
Eng.— Sir  Charles  Halle's  Orchestra, 
which  was  led  by  Hans  Richter  until 
his  resignation,  and  that  the  position 
will  be  kept  open  for  Mr.  Fiedler  by 
the  engagement  of  "guest  conductors" 
for  this  season.  And  who  will  succeed 
Mr.  Fiedler  in  Boston?  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  this  successor  will 
sign  his  name  Dr.  Karl  Muck. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Henry  Heindl,  viola 
player,  will  be  missed  this  season  by 
the  audiences  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs. He  has  for  many  years  been  as- 
sociated with  the  musical  life  of  this 
city  and  highly  regarded  as  a  musi- 
cian and  a  man.  May  he  long  enjoy 
his  well-earned  rest! 

The  designs  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government  for  pos- 
tage stamps  suitable  to  the  reign  of 
George  V.  have  been  shown  at  Mel- 
bourne. One  competitor  put  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  penny  stamp  the  King's 
head,  the  Union  Jack,  Sydney  Harbor, 
a  primitive  black  man,  and  a  map  of 
Australia.  In  the  western  states  of 
North  America  the  ability  to  Introduce 
the  words  "eagle"  and  "bugle"  into  one 
and  the  same  sentence  has  long  been 
considered  the  test  of  a  true  and  in- 
spired orator. 


N  The  First  Aviator. 

It  is  populaAy  supposed  that  Daeda- 
lus and  his  son  Icarus  were  the  first 
airmen,  but  there  are  some  who  deny 
that  they  ever  lived.  There  are  historic 
doubts  about  their  existence,  doubts 
not  to  be  classed  with  those  exuberant 
feats  of  logical  reasoning,  entitled 
the  doubts  concerning  the  existence 
of  Richard  III.  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Let  it  be  granted  that  Daeda- 
lus was  a  mythical  personage,  a  per- 
sonification of  ahe  earliest  develop- 
ment of  sculpture  and  architecture 
among  the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  As 
long  as  the  story  is  not  characterized 
as  a  sun-myth,  no  fair-minded  person 
should  complain. 

There  is  a  record  of  experiments 
made  by  an  Arab  of  Spain,  Ibn-Firnas 
by  name,  physician  to  the  Caliph  (821- 
852).  The  motive  power  of  his  airship 
was  supplied  by  clockwork.  Sure  of 
success  and  highly  pleased  with  him- 
self, he  invited  the  people  of  Cordova 
to  see  him  fly.  They  turned  out,  but 
he  flew  only  for  a  little  time.  He  fell; 
the  crowd  howled  and  jeered,  and  the 
aviator  swore  in  Arabic— a  language 
rich  in  picturesque  and  compelling 
oaths — that  he  would  never  fly  again. 
This  account  is  in  an  old  Arabic  book 
by  El  Makkari  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Natlonale.  Paris.  All  iir^  for  Ibn-Flr- 


Ale  tn  a  Saxon  Rumkin  then. 

Such  as  will  make  Grim  Malkln  prate: 
Rouscth  up  valor  In  all  men 
Quickens  the  Poet's  wit  and  pen 

Desplseth  fate. 
So  sang  in  sturdy  days  an  unknown 
poet.  We  were  reminded  of  this  verse 
and  Its  companions  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  London  Chronicle  beginning  "Even 
Royalty  has  not  been  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  beer."  The  Chronicle  recalls 
the  fact  that  when  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  sorely  vexed,  was  confined  in 
Tutbury  Castle,  she  longed  for  a  good 
brew  and  commanded  her  secretary  to 
ask  "at  what  place  near  Tutbury  beer 
may  be  p-sovlded  for  her  majesty's 
use."  Burton  was  only  three  miles 
away,  and  its  ales  had  been  famous 
since  the  monks  began  brewing  in  the 
13th  century. 


in  a  London  inn,  she  said:   "You  area 
groper  In  the  dark  cellar  of  sin. 
There  Ib  a  sparkling  fount. 
Come,  O  come,  and  drink." 
Whereupon    the    landlord  answered 
"This  is  the  sparklin  fount  for  me, 
dear  sister!"  and  drew  and  drank  a 
mug  of  beer.   "Having  uttered  which 
goak,  he  gave  a  low  rumblln  larf  and 
relap'st  Into  silence." 


Lamb's  Pedometer. 

The  anthology  should   be  without' 
prejudice.    If  Maginn  Is  quoted,  with 
nls    "Curiously   pulled    in    a  pewter 
quart,"  the  lines  of  A.  E.  Housman 
should  not  be  passed  by,  although  to 
some  malt-worms  and  brave  toss-pots 
the  singer  may  seem  Ironical. 
Oh  manv  a  peer  of  England  brews 
Livelier  liquor  than  the  Muse, 
Ann  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  justify  God's  ways  to  man. 
Ale,  man,  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 
For  fellows  whom  It  hurts  to  think: 
Look  Into  the  pewter  pot 
To  see  the  world  as  the  world's  not. 
Charles   Larnb   bade  farewell   to  to- 
bacco In  an  Ode  that  revealed  his  love 
for  the  weed.   Why  did  he  not  sing  the 
praise  of  ale?    For  Thomas  Hood  te'ls 
us  that  Lamb  in  his  daily  walks  abroad 
"calculated    distances,    not    by  Long 

Measure,  but  by  Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 
'Now  I  have  walked  a  Pint.'  Many  a 
time  I  have  accompanied  him  in  thesa 
matches  against  Meux,  not  without 
sharing  in  the  stake."  When  I  was  a 
student  in  Munich  over  25  years  ago  a 
carpenter,  a  locksmith  or  a  dienstman 
would  reckon  his  compensation  In  meas- 
ures of  beer  "Oh,  that's  worth  about 
three  'mass.'  '* 


A  Good  Advertisement. 

A  poet  of  New  York,  Francis  S.  Sal- 
i  tus,  wrote  31  sonnets  in  honor  of  as 
|  many  beverages.  Here  is  his  address 
to  ale.  Not  fearing  the  reproach  of 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  advertise- 
ment, he  headed  the  sonnet  "Bass's 
Ale,"  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  particular- 
ize the  steamship  line: 

Whene'er  thy  foaming  beads  attract  my  Hps, 

A  rapid  vision  passes  o'er  my  mind 

Of  strong  Cunarders.  iiattllng  "with  the  vlml. 

And  cosey  cabins,  and  the  roll  of  ships. 

I  hear  the  tempest  lash  the  sails  like  whips, 

I  see  the  rigid  bow  Its  pathway  find 

Deep  In  the  night,  leaving  in  sheen  behind 

A  snaky  trail  of  ubo*phorescent  tips. 

Or,  when  thy  vigor  to  the  lees  I  drain 

I.  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Paul's  behold 

Gigantic  London  in  gray  winter  hours, 

Waiting  for  drowsy  dawn  to  come  again. 

While  the  great  sun,  veiled  hi  a  fog  of  gold. 

Bursts  in  red  glory  on  her  haughty  towers. 

AndN  all  this  from  a  pint^-or  a  few 
quarts— of  ale! 


A  Wet  Anthology. 

I  Is  there  an  anthology  In  praise  of  ale 
and  beer?  There  is  sufficient  material 
for  a  substantial  volume  pleasingly  illus- 
trated with  views  of  famous  breweries 
and  pictures  of  the  mugs  and  the  tank- 
ards of  the  nations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  as  far  as  the  song  at- 
tributed to  Bishop  Still— an  auspicious 
name!— the  song,  "Back  and  Side  Go 
Bare,  Go  Bare,"  or  to  pillage  the  col- 
lections of  German  students'  songs,  or 
to  quote  stray  Illusions.  The  music 
halls  should  not  be  ignored.  There  is 
the  old  ditty:  "Three  Cheers  for  the 
Glorious  Bitter  Beer,"  and  there  is  the 
later: 

Come  where  the  booze  Is  cheaper. 
Come  where  the  pots  hold  more, 
Come  where  the  boss  Is  a  bit  of  a  lose, 
Come  to  the  pub  next  door. 
When  the  woman  asking  money  to 
send    missionaries    to    the  southern 
states  rebuked  Artemus  Ward's  levity 


Around  a  Quart. 

Another  American  poet,  George  Ar- 
nold, a  poet  of  far  finer  fancy  and  of 
healthier  mind,  although  he  knew  he 
was  to  die  young,  wrote  a  fantistical 
I  poem  in  praise  of  beer,  not  ale,  but 
the  beer  that  he  drank  In  goodly  com- 
pany down  in  the  once  famous  cellar 
of  Pfaff.  This  poem,  "Here,  with  My 
Beer.  I  Sit;  While  Idle  Moments  Flit, 
Unheeded  by,"  is  unfortunately  too  long 
for  quotation  today. 

There  might  also  be  a  volume  of  proea 
to  accompany  the  anthology.  It  should 
contain  first  of  all  the  remarks  of 
George  Borrow  concerning  various 
brews,  the  proper  keeping  and  drawing 
and  his  own  Individual  taste.  There 
should  be  liberal  quotation  from  the 
novels  and  essays  of  Mortimer  Collins. 
Take  his  "Waljc  Through  Berks,"  for 
example.  "The  country  church  and  the 
country  inn  (I  do  not  couple  them 
irreverently)  are  the  two  first  points  for 
the  traveller  through  England  to  notice. 
The  former  shows  what  the  people  of  a. 
town  have  been  In  centuries  past.  *  »  • 
The  country  inn  tells  the  tale  of  the 
present  with  equal  emphasis.  The  very 
quality  of  your  first  glass  of  ale  Is  an 
almost  infallible  index  of  prosperity  or 
adversity,  of  progress  or  stagnation." 
Wherever  he  walked  in  England,  Col- 
lins tested  the  ale  in  village  or  town; 
and  the  title  of  Borrow's  "Wild  Wales" 
should  be  "Adventures  of  an  A'e- 
drinker  in  Wales." 
The  choir  will  now  sing: 

Oh,  Ale  ab  alendo.  thou  liquor  of  life! 

That  I  had  but  a  month  as  big  as  a  whale. 
For  mine  is  too  little  to  touch  the  least  tittle 

That  belongs  to  the  praise  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

-MAJESTIC   THEATRE— The  Aborn 

opera    company    In    "The  Bohemian 

Girl,"  three-act  opera  by  Balfc. 

Count  Arnhelm. 

Thaddeus  

Klorestein  

Devlbshoof  


Quee 
Arlin 
Buda 
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 Herbert  Watei  ous 

.Thornton  D.  t'rquhart  . 

 Maurice  LaVigme.  \ 

Joseph  Fiorina 

.  Ralph  Xlcholls  I 


.  .  H.  Ben  AH 
Jane  Herbei  t 
.  .  Vera  Allen 
.Ima  Le  Brun 


MAGICIAN  AT  I  Ht 

GLOBE  THEATRE 

Thurston  Amuses  and  Mystifies 
Large  Audience. 


NEW  NATIONAL 
THEATRE  OPENS 

Enormous  Crowd  Struggles  for 
Seats   at   the  First 
Performance. 


!"renr.u  *•!  guess  It's  harder  H.'iTm  • 
J  hjs  act  there  Bre  motion  pictures  shim- 

Ins  him  escaping  from  handcuffs  in  the 
!  river  Seine  ami  flying  his  aeroplane  - 
I  without  manacles.  He  announces  that 
j  he  will  accppt  any  rational 

provldi  il  1'4  hours 

that  th< 


Bo  great  was  the  crowd  that  tried  to 
secure  seats  at  the  opening  performance 
of  the  new  National  Theatre  last  night 
that  It  became  necessary  to  send  for 
additional  police,  despite  the  detail  of 
five  men  on  han.l  early.  The  crowd  was 
for  the  most  part  orderly,  hut  Its  num- 
bers were  so  great  that  the  squad  rushed 
Over  from  the  East  Dedham  street  sta- 
tion under  Capt.  Drtscoll  and  Sergt. 
Hurley  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ad- 
mission seekers  In  line. 

The  principal  difficulty  occurred  when 
the  box  office  was  opened.  So  many 
wished  to  get  ilcket6  for  the  evening's 
performance  that  there  was  no  place 
for  those  having  got  their  tickets  In 
advance  to  get  inside  the  doors.  In  the 
rush  for  places  In  the  line  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  doors  was  splintered.  Man 


challenge 
notice  is  given,  so 
test  may  be  advertised. 
The  •  Half-Way  House"  Is  back 
or.ce  more,  that  quiet  little  rural 
■ketch  with  Silas  Older,  proprietor, 
and  Belle  Younger,  actress,  as  Us 
dramatis  personae.  Perkins  Fisher 
I*  Silas,  iirni  Mrs"  Florence  Fisher  Is 
Pelle.  The  l-'our"  Huntings  in  "The 
I'ool'  House"  kept  things  funny  by1 
tickling  carious  crazy  bones  In  a  lun- 
atic asylum.  The  three  white  Kuhns 
piay  and  sing  with  much  spirit. 
Mcrhan's  dogs  perform  some  clever 
tiicks,  the  great  hounds  winning  es- 
pecial applause  for  their  clean-cut 
high  .lumping. 

Others  on  t lie  bill  are  Sully  and 
Hussey.  two  Qulncy  boys,  who  talk 
funnier  at  the  end  of  their  dialogue 
than  at  the  beginning;  Lancton- 
Locter  company  in  a  mildly  amusing 
act:  Corlnne  Francis,  the  singing 
comedienne,  and  lA'entworth,  Vesta 
snd  Teddy,  in  human  and  dog  acro- 
batics. 

GRAND  OPF.RA  HOi:SE-"Ten  Nights  ] 
in  a  Barroom." 

Joe  Morgan  Willi*  Hall 

Sample   Swlchel  Ralph  Kavenscroft 

...K.  I).  McMillan 


Hnrvev  Qreen. 

WUlle  Hammond  

Simon  Slade  

Frank  Slade  

Mr.  Hoioaloe  

.Mehllalilc  Carnvnght. 


 W 


Ru.rdt'ii   I  t  lev 
.John  Preston 
.George  I'hlan 
9.  Montgomery 
Bessie  .Sheldon 


Mary   Morgan  Kuhv  Love 

Mrs.  Morgan  Khon  Cornell 

The  play  which  conveys  a  great  mora! 
'  lesson  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
!  House  yesterday.  In  the  version  now 
,  given  the  pathetic  element  has  been 
ager  B  A  Rsfler  getting  the  fragment  SUDOrdinated  t0  the  humorous,  and  a 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  storming  of  the  ]arge  audlelK,e  appreciated  the  comedy, 
doors.  Probably  5000  were  turned  away  wh|oh  wftg  exceiientlv  done.  There  were 
Ulcketless.  despite  the  houses  adver-  five  act8>  each  ,v|th  severa,  ^nes. 
HU^siraCthe  !ho^e  order  reigned.  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  John 
With  every  seat  filled  in  orchestra  Cral*  Stock  Company  In  "Beverly  of 
and  balconies,  the  scene  was  lmp.es-  Graustark.  a  play  i„  four  acts  by  Rob- 
sive  The  performance,  of  which  a  WJ  M.  Baker;  dramatized  from  the 
SrVsa  rehearsal  had  been  given  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  George  Barr 
evening  before,  was  greatly  enjoyed.  McCutcheon. 

Prince  Datitan  More  in  Wallace 

Gen.  Mar'anx  Ueor-.;,.  Hussoil 

Lieut.  CJnluox  Robert  M.  VJlddlolliati« 

Princess  Yetive  Qertrndi  HInley 

Princess  Candaee  Mn'iile  UlcllDluiul 

Aunt  FaDny  Mabel  roll'OVU 

Beverly  Calhoun  Mity  Young 


•  of  .lr  mkards  in  the  sin- t-.  ir  ne  per-* 

1  sist  hJ  wearlim  a  straw  hat  even  ftKO 
I  October,  provided  the  weather  »ei 
friendly?  There  Is  nothing  more  gro- 
tesque than  the  summer  costume  of  so- 
lourn.rs  on  the  North  Shore:  a  straw 
hat,  ;jn  overcoat  and  an  umbrella.  Vet 

it  is  summer  by  the  calendar,  therefore) 
the   incongruity   is   permitted.    Mr.  H. 
I  Wlnslow   Paige,  an  able  counsellor-at- 
l  law.    whoso    preparation    of     the  cat." 

against  the  Canal  thieves  in  New  Yon> 
]  stale  was  masterly  and  won  the  nl- 
I  miration  of  even  the  thieves,  was  in  the 
,  habit  of  wearing  a  straw  hat  and  going 
without  an  overcoat  in  the  streeis  ol 
Albany  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Only; 
strangers  looked  at  him  curiously.  Mr. 
Paige  was  expected  by  the  citizens  to 
wear  just  that  hat.  They  wore  airus- 
tomcd  lo  the  sight.  If  he  had  sported 
a  derby  or  a  Tyrolese  slouch  with  a 
foolish  feather  in  il.  or  a  glossy  silker, 
then  they  would  have  been  surprised. 
They  might  have  suspected  him  of  col-  . 
lusion  with  the  thieves.  \ 

There  are  men  who  have  a  razor  for 
each  day  of  the  week  and  hoots  for 
each  day  of  a  fortnight,  hut  few  havej 
;  more  than  four  or  live  hats  in  active 
use.  The  gibus,  accordion,  crush  or  op- 1 
|  era  hat  has  for  sonic  time  been  re- 1 
1  garded  as  unfashionable,  although  il 
may  occasionally  he  seen  In  the  foyer 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  worn  by 
young  lions  radiant  with  house  coat ; 
(and  a  white  cravat.  As  long  as  a  man. 
is  wrong  he  might  as  well  be  com- 
pletely, gloriously  wrong. 
|  The  late  King  Edward  kept  in  readi- 
ness upwards  of  100  hats  and  caps. 
Did  he  wear  them  In  rotation?  And 
what  has  become  of  them  all?  They 
probably  are  of  littte  use  to  George 
\\.  for  Edward,  who  wore  a  -'0  col- 
lar.- had  his  hats  made  with  high 
crowns  to  increase  his  height.  His  size; 
was  No.  7  and  his  silker  was  Inches 
crown  with  -*«  inches  high  roll  brim. 
Miss  Gaby  Deslys  brought  with  her  to 
New  York  60  hats.  We  are  not  told 
how  many  hats  the  ex-King  of  Portu- 
gal has  at  present. 


The  first  part  consisted  of  the  Na- 
tional-Boston Consolidated  Minstrels, 
an  organization  made  up  of  the  old 
timers.  Lew  Benedict.  Hughy  Dougher- 
iv,  EH  Stone  and  Dan  Haley,  w-ith  a 
double  quartet  of  promising  local 
singers,  who  only  need  a  little  more 
stage  expedience  to  do  very  well  in- 
deed. Harry  Pugh  sang  "The  Song 
That  Reached  My  Heart"  as  the  open- 
ing number  and  was  freely  applauded, 
as  were  all  the  others.  Including 
Thomas    E.    Clifford,    baritone  solo; 


0 


\\\\ 

Robert  Hichens.  novelist  and 


fan' 


ht.    coming    to    the  United 
s  lost   in  wonder,  love  and 
ho    bns    alreadv  been 
homas  A    Qulnn,  tenor;  Peter  .1.  Me- «,  P>  aise      He  toas 
aughlin.   bass,   and   Frank   L.    Rice.!  ; Pressed  b>  the 
>nor. 


Of  course  Hughy  Dougherty  was  a 
favorite.  No  wonder  his  rivals  were 
Jealous,  as  he  said,  when  he  sang 
"Eveleeha"  wjth  flne  phrasing,  brio  and 
andante.  Dan  Haley's  laughing  song  was 
capital,  the  chorus  especially.  Ell  Stone 
brought  the  house  down  with  "Alexan- 
der's Ragtime  Band."  and  Uw  Bene- 
dict sang  "Hard  Luck"  in  a  way  to  ex- 
cite the  -sympathy  of  the  most  flinty' 
I  hearted. 

A  good  display  of  motion  pictures,  not 
on  the  bill,  followed,  and  then  an  olio. 
In  which  the  Pendleton  sisters  and  oth- 
ers took  part.  I 
The  final  piece  was  Dougherty  and 
Benedict's  touching  drama  of  western 

I  life.  "The  Wound-up."  Hughy  Dougher- 
i     was  SUm  Hoover  and  there  was  a 

[half-breed   from   Nahanl;  also  Indians 

|  from  suburban  town*,  cigar  store  In- 
dians, policemen,  baseball  players,  etc. 

I  It  was  a  merry  affair. 


Mr 

play  wri 
States, 

;    already    been  tm- 
uniform  courtesy  '  of 
Americans   travelling   abroad,   he  is 
pr^Ved  to  proclaim  the  view  of  New 
York  a-  night  from  the  bar ho.  as    he  , 

S£ i  oountrv  are  as  ministering  an- 
Hichens'    Mux  his  Pji > .         crlties  In 

»*Ss.r^  sxsazs 

"no  ma  disciples  the  sat.re  was  dt- 

rected. 


Trajan  and  Firemen. 

Mayor  Gaynor  informs  his  mind  and 
shapes  his  course  after  pondering  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  especially  the 
Discourses  and  Encheiridion  of  Epicte- 
tus.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  should  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  letters  between  the 
Empe.Vr  Trajan  and  Pliny  the  Younger 
concerning  matters  of  government.  For 
instance  Pliny,  administrator  of  Bithy- 
nia.  wrote  to  Trajan  that  a  destructive 
fire  broke  out  in  Nicomedla.  that  it 
spread  by  reason  of  the  wind  and  the 
indolence  of  the  people,  but  chiefly  he- 
cause  the  city  was  not  furnished  with 
engines,  buckets,  or  any  extinguisher. 
He  asked  whether  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  form  a  company  of  firemen, 
a  company  of  150. 

Mark  Trajan's  reply:  "Societies  of 
this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  province  in  general  and  of 
those  cities  in  particular"  (for  it  seems 
several  other  cities  had  organized  fire- 
men) "Whatever  name  we  give  them, 
and  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be 
instituted,  they  will  not  fail  to  form 
themselves  into  factious  assemblies, 
however  short  their  meetings  may  be. 
It  will  therefore  be  safer  to  provide 
such  machines  as  are  of  service  in  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  enjoining  the  owners 
of  horses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
mischief  from  spreading,  and.  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  populace." 


SriTlo^wh^SSit  him,  speak-' 
Ing  with  the  voice  ofji  god. 

Choice  Skeletons. 

Dr  Kessler,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Ensworth  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  announces  that  he  has  willed  his 
bones  to  the  college  so  that  students' 
may '"t tidy  them  and  profit  thereby,  and 
the  learned  professor  says  in  a  clear 
hell-like  voice:  "I  would  rather  have 
mv  bones  in  a  glass  case  at  the  college 
than  to  have  them  In  the  earth.  ' 

<!ome     have   thus   bequeathed  their 
bones,   others  a  diseased  liver  kidneys 
stomach  or  brain,  "for  the  benefit  of 
science"    It  will  be  remembered  that 
lie  Quincey,  thinking  that  some  ani- 
mal gnawed  as  a  dweller  In  his  stom- 
ach   stated  In  his  "Confessions  of  an 
'Opium   Eater"   that  he  should  dispose 
of  the  organ  for  scientific  purposes;  but 
after  he  aled  there  was  not  even  a  post 
mortem    and  It  Is  now  agreed  that  be 
Buffered  from  the  affection  of  the  gas- 
tri    nerves  called  gastrodv»nla.  probacy 
with   ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  opium  pre- 
served and  prolonged  his  life. 

Anv  man  who  wishes  to  have  his 
bones  in  a  glass  case  must  be  proud  of 
them.  He  is  sure  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain individuality.  While  the  hones  of 
Robinson  may  serve  hlni  well  in  llr*. 
they  are  not  necessarily  of  interest  to 
the  outside  world,  even  though  Robin- 
son be  bow-legged  or  knock-kneed.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  argued  that  "some 
bones  make  best  skeletons,  some  bodies 
quick  and  speediest  ashes,"  and  he 
quoted  Lyserus  ns  saying  that  old 
bones  make  the  best  skeletons,  while 
Columbus  (not  Christopher)  preferred 
the  bones  of  young  persons  not  tall  or 
fat.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  reported 
ooncernlng  Dr.  Kessler's  qualifications 
for  a  glass  case. 

Mr.  Bentham  Sedet. 

If  a  man  wishes  his  poor  body  or  Its 
frame  work  to  be  preserved  in  the  sbrht. 
of  the  public,  if  he  is  Imbued  with  this 
posthumous  vanity,  why  does  he  not 
follow  the  example  of  Jeremy  Bentham? 
This  philosopher  left  his  body  for  dis- 
section and  Dr.  Smith  delivered  an  ora- 
tion over  it  at  the  School  of  Anatonjy, 
Webb  street,  Maze  Pond.  But  after  Ui* 
oration  Mr.  Bentham's  body  was  In 
genlously  stuffed  and  then  placed  In  a 
hall  -where  he  sat,  clothed  and  appar- 
ently in  his  right  mind,  to  welcome  vis- 
itors. It  is  my  Impression  that  he  was 
In  a  glass  case,  free  from  dust,  moths 
and  files. 

This  example  should  appeal  to  deep 
thinkers  In  certain  quarters  of  tb<" 
West,  for  Mr.  Bentham  was  of  the 
opinion  that  although  it  is  better  that 
judges  should  not  be  appointed  by  popti 
lar  election,  the  people  of  their  district 
ought  to  have  the  power,  after  suffi- 
,  ciant  experience,  of  removing  them 
from  their  trust.  This  opinion  was  ahl: 
combatted  by  John  Stuart  Mill  In  Ms 
"Representative  Government."  although 
Mill  was  trained  In  the  school  of  Ben 
tham.  » 


Harry   Houdlnl.  who,   like  another 
well    known    personage,    laughs  at 
locksmiths.  Is  the  headline  attraction 
at  B.   F.  Keith  s  Theatre  this  week. 
Not   content  with   breaking  Jails  all 
over  the  world,  he  has,  according  to 
the  program,  just  completed  a  "sensa- 
tional triumphant  three  years'  tour  of 
the  universe"— which  Is  no  small  feat 
In  itself.    Now  he  has  devised  an  "im- 
proved   Incredible    invention,"  which, 
a^uredlv  Is  everything  that  he  claims  J 
for  It.    The  Invention  is  an  air-tight  ■ 
.  galvanized    Iron    can.    which    is  tilled 
'tlrst  with  water,  then  with  Mr.  Hon-  ] 
dini      In  this  can  Houdlnl  Is  lo<?ke1 
with  a   cover  and   six  padlocks,  the  , 
can    being   placed  in   a  hermetically 
■  sealed.     Iron-bound     wooden  chest. 
Which  is  locked  in  turn. 

Failure  means  a  drowning  death." 
B  the  program,  and  although  Hou- 
[dinl  is  careful  to  announce  that  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  his  assistants 
will  chop  him  out.  and  although  his 
I  assistants    stand    watch    and    ax  In 
I  hand,    the    audience  •  breathes  very 
I  gentl>  till  at  last  Houdini  leaps  forth 
[from  behind  the  curtains,  soaked  and 
I  smiling. 

I    In  a  little  speech  before  he  Is  canoed, 
i  Houdini  says  the  performance  is  "only 
a  trick."    The  program  tells  about  his 
abilitv   to   remain   under   water   for  a 
long  time.    So.  of  course,  it  is  all. very 
!  simple.  ,  . 

Before  the  can  trick  Houdini  is  placed 
I  in  a  -traitjacket.  The  attendants  fasten 
'  the  straps  conscientiously.  Houdini 
I  drops  to  the  floor.  A  twist.  A  wriggle. 
I  He  is  free.  "I  wonder  if  It's  as  hard 
I  as  that  to  get  out  of  a  hobbleskirt.  be 


1 


Regular  Habits. 

The  15th  of  September  is  behind  us 
,   iests  about  the  man  with  the 

—  r:  Sist?  r^endir^y 

;  i.:V  ,    , auer.  not.  It  He  hjpens 

at  U   and  not  till   u> en  f,)Uowers 
should  have )  beer .  one  of  ^ 

?ib!e%Tttr  master  passed  happy 
able    of    men-  a  man  call 

J  ,id  to  die  whether  In  tbe  last 
bP  ^  of  life  os  in  the  first  moment  of 
moment  of  lite  or  ■  io 

wTrr!.."yrn%f  re^r 

nwradoxicallv  are  said  to  have  irrregular 
E  hi ,  "  Thus  there  are  men  who  mva- 
Hablv  .  a  certain  hour  take  a  bracer 
'  *  'ebrifuge.  There  arc  others  who 
orl'f  al  cenain  hours  or  on  ap- 
nMnted  nights  alb.w  nothing  to  inter- 

: 1  ln  a.™  «f umiaras  °r  poker- 

FUz  Hugh  Ludlow  wrote  an  amusing 
f.nrv  about  a  man  of  such  irregular 
ffis'El -  Harper-.  Magazine  many, 
years  ago. 


And 
straw 

nhiz  Ot 


Slaves  of  Convention. 

wliv  pray,  should  a  man  doff  a 
hat  and  don  a  derby,  slouch  or 
certain  date?  And  why  should 


Mr.    Herkimer    Johnson,    the    dlstlr.-  j 
gulshed  student  of  sociology,  writes 
to  The  Herald: 

"I  have  been  for  some  years  much  , 
interested  In  milkmen  and  I  venture  i 
to  think  that  my  studies  will  make 
section  IX.  'The  Milkman'  in  volume 
18  'Trades  and  Professions'  of  my 
colossal  work.  'Man  as  a  Political 
and  Social  Beast'  (elephant  folio; 
sold  onlv  by  subscription!,  invaluable 
to  politicians,  economists,  philan- 
thropists and  the  man  in  the  street, 
restaurant  or  flat.  Here  at  Clam- 
port,  the  milkman  assumes  unex- 
pected phases,  and  1  Inquire  into  his 
state  of  mind  and  habits  by  day.  In 
Boston,  when  1  am  obliged  to  sojourn 
there  a  humble  dweller  in  a  simply 
furnished  flat,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search or  correcting  the  proofs  of 
my  magnum  opus,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  I  note  .that  he  is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  frequenting  rooofs, 
and  his  tread  reminds  me  of  the  Iron 
heel  of  despotism.  I  read  eagerly  all 
the  news  about  the  recent  strike;  I 
read  it  a  few  days  ago.  for  news 
comes  slowly  down  this  way. 

"Pondering  the  subject.  I  turned  to  my 
notes  on  'The  Milkman'  and  found  one 
that  bear?  on  many  cases.  'Amongst 
the  Toda--  a  pastoral  people  of  the 
Neilgherry' Hills  of  Southern  India,  the 
dairy  is  a  sanctuary,  and  the  milkman 
who  attends  to  It  l.as  been  described  as 
a  god.  On  being  asked  whether  the 
Todas  salute  the  Sun,  one  of  these  di- 
vine milkmen  replied,  "Those  poor  fel- 
lows do  so.  but  I."  tapping  his  chest.  "I. 
a  god!  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun?" 
Everv  one  even  his  own  father,  pros- 
trates himself  before  the  milkman,  and 
no  one  would  dare  to  refuse  him  any- 
thing    No  human  being,  except  another 


Interior  Decoration 

Persons  who  are  too  conscious  l;pf 
the  fact  that  they  had  fathers  and 
grandfathers  should  at  an  early  age 
thus  provide  for  ornamentation  ,,flf 
their  spacious  halls  or  reception 
rooms.  Grandfather  Israel,  stuffed 
should  have  the  seat  of  honor.  Uncle 
Amos,  Uncle  Elihu.  and  others  of  the 
family  should  be  grouped  according 
lo  their  wealth  or  reputation  in  the 
parish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  b$lk 
to  the  Egyptians  and  their  mummies. 
The  embalmed  Incas  were  .ranged  ,m 
opposite   flies   in   the  Temple   of  the 


!  Sun  at  Cuzco,  the  men  on  the  rlj 


and  their  queens  on  the  left,  clothed 
In  royal  attire.  The  Egyptian  mum 
mies  smiled  in  tombs.  The  dead  lncas 
lorded  It  in  formal  splendor.  It  Is 
easy  to  think  of  a  family  group  that] 
would  not  chill  a  visitor  but  at  once! 
give  him  the  feeling  of  being  a  wel- 
come guest.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
hall  would  then  be  "s--v.uethl»en,  to 
borrow  the  German  word  that  Is  not 
easilv  translated.  The  Roman  "atn'ijjl 
with  busts  of  ancestors  was  ooW. 
au'tere  Nor  would  family  portraits 
give  the  effect  of  the  stuffed  original*. 

ft /If  'f,f 
TWO  NEW  THEATRES. 


Two  new  theatres  have  been  opeoe 
in  Boston  with  the  beginning  of  th 
season  ol'  1311-12.  One.  the  National 
the  nan.e  recalls  pleasant  roeolloi 
Hons  to  the  oldest  generation  in  th 
ritv— is  very  large.  It  will  he  devote 
to  the  light  and  varied  entcrtainmei 
now  know  n  as  vaudeville.  This  the: 
ire  has  alreadv  been  dedicated  wit 
pomp,  ceremony  and  the  official  sam 
Hot:  and  encouragement  ?f  the  mayo 
The  o  ihcr.  the  Plymouth.  Is  .'isreoab 
email,  well  equipped  and  handsDIOe 
furnished,  the  fitting  home-  of  Iht 
mate  drama  and  fireside  comedy. 

The  dedication  of  the  Pb  mom 
fhonl(l  ...  memorable  in  local  histor 
•.„•  tl,..  .  ..i.iiMl.v  w  :!'.  be  the  fltHiOl 
Irish  PI  'vers  from  the  AhLov  Theati 
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Dublin,  with  plays  by  Synse,  'U&dy 

progoty  find  Mr,  .\lurrav,  plays  Of  a 
agio  and  a  comic  nature  that  fairly 
Represent  '  the  remarkable  modern 
Irish  school  of  dramatists.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Teats,  who  will  deliver  an  address. 
|os  already  visited  this  city  and  long 
Been  honored  here  as  a  subtle  poet  o£ 
haunting  melody  and  an  essayist  of 
bfeculiar  and  Celtic  charm. 
^These  two  theatres,  widely  differ- 
kg  'n  purpose,  should  contribute  each 
a  its  way  to  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
National  to  furnish  amusement  at  a 
•host  moderate  price,  and  no  sociolo- 
gist today  would  dispute  the  value  of 
rtich  entertainment  to  a  city.  The 
Plymouth  should  appeal  to  all  those 
tvho  are  interested  in ,  the  modern 
Irama.  whatever  its  nationality  may 
je.  Here  is  a  theatre,  conveniently 
situated,  admirably  planned,  which 
should  be  the  home  of  plays  whose 
Jirect  force,  tragic  or  comic,  would 
|oe  frittered  away  in  a  larger  play- 
louse:  a  home  for  household  trage- 
Jics.  plays  of  everyday  life  with  a 
fixture  of  humorous,  sad  and  mov- 
hg  episodes.  There  is  ample  room 
lere  for  the  new  theatres,  nor  should 
he  older  ones,  justly  esteemed,  suf- 
'er  in  consequence. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  pur- 
poses lo  improve  the  bleeding  of  fowls 
so  that  poultryinen  will  be  able  to  know 
the  productive  value  of  their  hens,  "pro- 
cure offspring  from  them"  and  increase 
the  market  value  and  the  quality  of 
ergs. 

But  will  t lie  department  give  rules 
by  which  t lie  locality  of  the  egg-farm 
can  be  determined?  Wfll  the  consumer 
iu  Ithaca  or  Buffalo  be  able  by  inspec- 
tion to  tell  an  Oliio  egg  from  one  gath- 
erer! in  the  Mohawk  valley  or  imported 
from  Vermont?  In  England  not  long 
ago  a  Lancashire  firm  was  prosecuted 
and  acquitted  for  selling  Russian  eggs 
as  Irish.  The  experts  of  course  varied. 
One  said  the  eggs  were  Russian  and 
pearly  five  weeks  old;  another  said  they 
[were  second-class  Russian;  a  third  said 
they  came  from  1  lie  south  of  Russia. 
B?he  experts  for  the  defence  Insisted 
that  the  birthplace  of  an  egg  could  not 
be  told  from  external  examination.  A 
particularly  wise  expert  declared  that 
lwberi  eggs  were  bad  the  nationality 
was  indeterminable. 

The  New  York  poultry  department 
jnay  yet  work  wonders.  It  may  yet 
produce  a  breed  of  hens  that  will  lay 
(Jggs  stamped  at  birth  with  the  place, 
date*  and  poultryman's  name.  Should 
Such  eggs  be  sold  by  weight  or  by  the 
liozen  ? 

Strictly  Personal. 

Ear)  a  man  who  robs  on  the  highway 
•m  or  by  the  aid  of  an  automobile  be 
Hhptrly  called  a  .highwayman?  In  t he 
Mod  old  days  of  the  road,  the  word 
Mgh  i>. -ay  man  was  applied  to  a  robber 
m>  horseback,  and  a  footpad  war  an 
jlnmounted  robber.  The  high,  way  man 
kits  supposed  by  far  the  more  gallant 
if  the  i  no,  and  he  cut  a  dash  in  song, 
lotion,  drama,  and  on  the  scaffold.  He 
ras  the  delighF  of  the  ladies,  who  often 
onioned  sincerely  his  final  dance  In 
l*ie  air.  The  footpad  was  a  coarse. 
■<  person.  What  should  he  the  term 
EM  -i  robber  rejolcirig  in  his  motor-car? 
The  traditional  Roman  father  is  a 
nlheless  creature  wit'.i  a  mutton-tal- 
)\v  voice  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
ibraham  Robinson,  who  organized  a 
ascball  club  In  Philadelphia  and 
layed  for  t lie  sake  or  exploiting  his 
1-year-old  son  as  a  pitcher.  In  the 
lird  inning  young  Aaron  pitched  wild- 
J  and  not  well,  for  he  hit  father  and 
roke  three  of  his  ribs.  And  Abraham 
aid  unto  Aaron:  "You  have  speed,  my 
on,  but  you  will  have  \0  get  better 
Ontrol."  Here  is  one  of  Plutarch's 
len. 

The  timid  should  not  lie  awake  nights 
huddeiing  at  (he  reported  invasion  of. 
I'lholine.  In  the  littles  a  senilis  ob- 
aihed  a  patent  for  this  contrivance: 
Improved  apparatus  for  raising  and 
pweriiiK  t he  skiits  qf  ladies'  dresses, 
'his  consists  in  the  use  of  a  girdle, 
pith  cords  united  at  one  end  in  a  knot, 
L-hllst  their  other  extremities  are  at- 1 
ached  to  the,  garment.  By  drawing 
iliein  up  by  hand  at  the  knot,  the  dress 
ill  be  raised  to  the  distance  required 
nlfonnly  all  round.  The  cords  are 
a  seed  over  pulleys."  Many  of  us  re- 
tembcr    the    "tilting    skirt"    once  In 

ashion,  and  the  caricatures  and  jests 
CCasioned  by  It,  also  the  flaming  pro- 
ps! s  made  In  the  pulpit  by  newspaper 
lergymen. 

Here  is  a  .sentence  from  I  he  Pall  Mall 
lazettc   Uiat  shows   the  amusing  and 
ignlar   ■  ondeseciiMon    of   1  he  Engllsh- 
lan  in  his  more  courteous  mood.  The 
Titer  Is  speaking  of  American  women 
:ho   have   married    English  noblemen: 
It  will  not  be  u  matter  of  surprise  if 
urlng  the  ne\t  lu  year.-  the>  number  of. 
■lose  who  will  annuallv  return  to  cele- ' 
rate   Thanksgiving  day   In   the  good. | 
Id   New   England  fashion   will  Include 


more  high -sounding  titles  than  America 
ever  expected  to  claim  for  her  children 
again  after  ihe  great  war  of  indepen- 
dence, the  declaration  of  which  they 
continue  to  celebrate,  although  so  many 
of  its  most  prominent  offspring  have 
elected  to  unite  themselves  again  with 
the  fate  and  fortunes -of  the  old  world." 

Back  to  the  City. 

A  few  cold,  raw,  windy  days,  or  a 
rain  storm  of  a  day.  and  summer  cot- 
tagers who  had  bravely  said,  "Oh,  we 
i  shall  not  go  back  to  the  city  until  the 
middle  of  October;  you  know  it  is  the 
best  time  of  t he  year  down  here."  close 
:he  cottage,  leave  the  veranda  chairs, 
the  children's  swing  and  the  milk  bottles 
for  the  caretaker  to  dispose  of  in  his 
infinite  carelessness,  turn  the  cat  loose 
—it  was  in  June  a  borrowed  and  petted 
kitten— and  rush  toward  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  They  know  that  the  dis- 
agreeable weather  was  only  for  a  couple 
of  days:  that  they  would  have  been  still 
more  uncomfortable  in  the  city.  It  is 
hi  t  the  rain  or  the  cold  that  drives  them 
away. 

When  the  days  shorten,  certain  men 
and  women  find  life  in  the  country  in- 
tolerable. The  hour  of  artificial  light  is 
earlier,  and  what  is  there  to  do?  They 
are  unused  to  books.  They  have  read 
the  current  magazines.  They  do  not 
appreciate  the  wood  fire  on  the  hearth. 
They  prefer  steam  radiators  and  the 
thought  of  escape  from  the  flat,  the 
possibility  of  seeing  a -vaudeville  show, 
farce,  musical  comedy. 

Nature  is  no  longer  friendly  to  them, 
for  in  their  eyes  nature  is  associated 
with  automobile  rides  (43  to  50  miles  an 
hour),  excursions,  golf,  lawn  tennis, 
bridge  whist  on  the  veranda.  The  quiet 
of  nature,  her  wrell-earned  rest  after  the 
screaming  and  the  din  are  over,  discon- 
certs them.  They  find  a  stoical  con- 
tempt for  their  petty  pains  and  pleas- 
ures in  the  look  of  the  stars,  that  seem 
unpleasantly  large,  ninny  and  near.  The 
crows  insult  them  from  the  marsh  or 
wooded  knoll.  The  sea  was  never  so 
sullen;  the  mountain  never  so  forbid-, 
ding.  j 

What  to  these  men  and  women  are  I 
pui'gent  cdors  of  autumn,  .-tuell  and 
crackle  of  fire,  flickering  lights,  sough  of 
wir.I  turning'  foli*.:,jT  I":  :  dig  vigor 
of  the  a!r.  peace  and  comfort  of  read- 
ing by  the  lamp:  or  the  pleasure  of 
shutting  up  the  house  for  the  night,  the 
last  look  at  earth,  sky,  mountains  or 
sea  before  arranging  the  windows  and 
blowing  out  the  candle?  "Maria.  I  can't 
stand  this  any  longer.  Let's  go  up  day 
after  tomorrow.  I  want  to  be  where 
there's  something  doin'." 


I  lived  in  cafes,  although  It  is  said  he 
.  I  had  somewhere  a  room,  possibly  for 
!  sleeping,  or  at  least  for  a  valise.  Vil- 
i  liers  de  l'Isle  Adam  was  another  of 
these  night  larks,  not  owl.  but  he  fa- 
vored the  Clicliy  quarter. 

For  Men  Only. 

j  Mr.  Frank  Sebloesser,  who  writes 
With  gusto  about  inns  and  food  and 
drink,  describes  with  emotion  the 
Blue  Posts,  now  no  more,  "where 
plain,  wholesome  food  was  to  be  had 
where  'the  demon  a  la'  had  no  foot- 
nold."  The  dishes  were  mainly  rump 
steak  with  shallot,  marrow  bones 
grilled   soles,   flounders   souches  (orj 

water  zouched,  to  use  the  old  term), 
and  Blue  Posts  Blankets,  a  sort  of 
pancake.  The  wines  were  surprising- 
ly good  and  comparatively  cheap.  The 
description  of  the  Blue  Posts  in 
'London,  at  Table"  (1858)  makes  the 
mouth  water:  "A  very  snug  place 
during  the  winter  for  a  party  of  four 
in  the  small  private  parlor  on  the 
ground  floor.  For  fish,  a  rump  steak 
and  boiled  beef  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed; the  wines  are  good  and  the 
gin  punch  perfection.  The  rooms  are 
primitive  and  characteristic.  You  have 
the  joints  artistically  carved  in  the 
room  by  the  waiter  and  not  jagged 
about,  'dog's  meat  fashion,'  by  the 
guests;  the  port  wine  is  brought  up  in 
the  'black  bottle,'  by  which  means 
the  due  quantity,  if  not  the  quality, 
is  supplied." 

Literary  men  favored  the  Blue  Posts 
and  it  was  there  that  Blackwood,  the 
publisher,  Interviewed  his  London  con- 
tributors to  "Maga."  It  was  always  a 
place  for  bachelors.  "Even  to  the  last 
ladies  were  not  entertained— and  yet 
(ungallant  thought!)  we  did  ourselves 
exceeding  well  there."  No  doubt  the 
landlord  and  Mr.  Schloesser  might  have 
said  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  after  his 
famous  and  singularly  ungallant  re- 
mark. "I  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor 
am  averse  from  that  sweet  sex."  As 
the  painter  said,  "women  disturb  the 
landscape."  so  the  man  that  wishes  to 
give  his  whole  mind  to  his  dinner,  how- 
ever simple  it  may  be,  and  is  eager  to 
free  himself  from  responsibility  and 
the  care  of  being  more  than  ordinarily 
agreeable,  welcomes  an  inn  where  wo- 
men are  not  admitted.  What  a  restful 
place  George  Young's  was  in  Boston 
when  it  was  for  men  only,  and  the  land- 
lord walked  from  table  to  table  and 
satisfied  himself  that  his  guest  might 
be  satisfied! 
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Last  Sunday  night  was  made  mem- 
orable In  New  York  by  the  admission  j 
of  women  for  the  first  time  to  Browne's  | 
Clop  House  since  It  was  founded  in: 
1S5B.    This  departure   from  tradition 
is   limited.    Women    will    be  allowed 
only  on  Sunday  nights,  and  will  not  ; 
be  permitted   to   dine   or    sup  down 
stairs. 

What  would  the  frequenters  Of  I 
Browne's  when  the  chop  house  was 
On  -Fourteenth  street  have  said  to  the 
Sight  of  women  taking  their  ease  in 
the  inn?  The  place  was  quiet,  restful 
in  those  days,  except  when  the  elder 
Scthern  played  some  noisy  practical 
joke.  The  ale  was  served  in  a  toby. 
Tl  e  majority  of  the  guests  were  ac- 
ti  rs  There  was  a  wholesome  old- 
fashioned  air  to  the  place.  There 
was  good  talk:  the  food  was  simple 
and  well  cooked;  the  drinkables 
Would  have  defied  the  analytical 
chemist;  'twas  a  place  to  ripen  and 
grow  mellow.  Even  a  curious  young- 
ster felt  the  spell. 

An  All-Engrossing  Topic. 

In  Paris  they  mourn  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Vachette.  In  London 
they  regret  the  passing  of  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Cork  street,  nor  are  they 
!  wholly  consoled  by  the  reopening  of 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond  next 
year  Does  any  one  ask:  "What  is 
all  this  to  us  in  Boston?"  One  good, 
old-fashioned  "hostelry  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  Is  there  any  pleas- 
anter  subject  of  conversation  than 
eating  and  drinking?  In  the  dullest 
play  let  a  table  be  spread  and  those 
half  asleep  in  the  audience  prick  up 
their  ears  and  strain  their  eyes.  Are 
there  more  delightful  novels  than 
those  of  the  picaresque  order?  Think 
of  the  adventures  at  inns  related  in 
stories  by  Cervantes.  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett, Lesage,  Scott,  Dickens,  the  elder 
Dumas.  Irving?  Does  not  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  "Great  Babylon  Hotel,"  a 
wittily  extravagant  tale,  begin  in  the 
huge  inn  that  gives  its  name  to  the 
story  with  the  highly  probable  inci- 
dent of  an  American  Croesus  buying 
the  hotel  so  that  his  daughter  may  be 
served  with  what  she  had  vainly  or- 
dered-' A  much  more  delightful  story 
than  "The  Haunted  Hotel,"  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  which  is  almost  as  creepy  and 
more  macabre  than  Bulwer's  "Haunt- 
ed and  the  Haunters." 

The  Vachette  was  in  the  Latin 
quarter,  a  club  cafe  rather  than  an 
Inn,  and  learned  professors  could  sit 
there  without  fear  of  reproach,  as 
well  as  students  and  their  girls,  and 
wandering  poets,  night  birds,  who  like 
Jean  Moreas   the  Parlsianized  Greek. 


Departed  Glory. 

There  were  eating  houses  in  Boston 
that  are  now  sorely  missed.   More  mod- 
ern restaurants  may  make  a  braver  dis- 
play, but  there  is  not  the  old  comfort,  i 
i  the  feeling  of  seclusion,  the  knowledge  I 
of  personal  attention.    Gone  is  the  old  I 
oyster  house  in  Essex  street,  with  its ' 
curtained  boxes.    The  glory  of  certain  I 
French,    Italian.    GermaTi    restaurants  | 
departed  with  the  death  of  the  land-  | 
lords  or   their  going  out   of  business. 
The    high    reputation    of   one    English  | 
eating  house,  closed  long  ago,  was  on  1 
the   whole    undeserved.     Mr.  Rutledge 
Rutherford  of  Chicago,  who  goes  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth   "sampling  cookery," 
says  that  Boston's  cooking  has  added 
more  to  the  city's  fame  than  all  its 
literature.     This   should   be  consoling, 
now   that   Indianapolis  is   the  literary 
centre.   But  they  say  and  do  wild  things 
out  West.    Mrs.  Helen  Kay  Collins  of 
Chicago    remarked    a    fortnight  ago: 
"There   are  few   married   women  here 
who    will    not   admit    that    their  hus- 
bands make  spectacles  of  themselves  in 
carving."    Mr.  William  G.  Swenson  ob- 
tained a  divorce  In  Kansas  City  because 
his    wife    complained    of    his  cooking. 
"The  oatmeal  never  suited  her  and  the  ■ 
eggs  were  either  too  soft  or  too  hard. 
When  some  of  the  other  things  about 
the  house  didn't  go  to  suit  her,  she 
threw  a  lighted  lamp  at  me,  a  glass 
fruit  jar  and  a  butcher  knife."    And  he 
became   tired  of  her  giving  him  the 
choice  of  weapons,  for  he  knows  he  is 
a  good  cook. 

LOVE  STORIES 

OF  THE  THEATRE 


Narrating  the  Love  Adven- 
tures of  Nell  Gwyn,  Marie 
de  Champmesie  et  Al. 

GREAT  LOVE  STORIES  OF  THE  THE- 
ATRE—A    record   of   theatrical  ro- 
mance by  Charles  W.  Collins.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
Mr.   Collins   relates   in   an  agreeable 
manner    the   love    adventures    of  Nell 
ftwyn,  Marie  de  Champmesie,  Elizabeth 
Barry,  Anne  Bracegirdle,  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur.  Peg  Woffington.  Mme.  Favart, 
"Perdita"     Robinson,     Mile.  Georges. 
"Becky"  Wells.  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mme. 
Dorvai.    Telling  these  stories  he  shows 
a  tense  of   proportion;   he   is  discreet 
without  being  prudish;  he  does  not  in- 
sist on  pointing  a  moral,  nor  is  he  un- 
duly sentimental,  his  reading  is  shown 
by  indirection;  it  is  not  pedantically  dis- 
played. 

The    preface    betrays    an  inclination 
toward  fine  writing:  thus  we  find  that 
"the  tinselled  thrones  of  player-queens 
:  enjoy  one  prerogative,  at  least,  of  ac- 
tual   royalty;    they,    too.    stand  within 


the  fierce,  white  hgnt  ol  puDhc  aU'«"°j 
Hon.''  And  we  are  told  that  these  ot.  » 
scandals  •'differ  wideiy  in  mood";  that 
each  in.;.--  Ue  "road  in  a  key  all  its  own. 
In  the  case  of  Nell  Gwyn,  it  is  glitter- 
ing venality;  in  that  of  Anne  Brace- 
girdie.  plutonic  discretion;  in  (hat  of 
Adrienne  I.ecouvreur.  tragic  disillusion; 
in  that  of  Mile.  Georges,  hero  worship. 
*  *  •  Each  theme  has  been  chosen  for 
its  human  appeal  or  its  psychological 
values/'  But  the  style  of  Mr.  Collins  is 
generally  less  strained.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  word  "psychological"  is 
here  misplaced;  that  the  word  "phy- 
siological" might  well  be  substituted. 

.Nearly  all  of  the  stories  told  by  Mr. 
Collins,  are  familiar  to  students  of  the 
drama  and  to  the  general  reader,  but 
they  are  retold  pleasantly,  and  the  an- 
ecdotes, in  which  the  book  abounds,  are 
worth  re-reading.  Mr.  Collins  might 
j  have  made  more  out  of  the  story  of 
Mile.  Georges,  especially  since  French 
biographers  have  recently  brought  to 
light  much  that  is  new  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Collins  alludes  in  passing  to  the 
caprice  of  Napoleon  for  Mile.  Duches- 
ne s.  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  thai 
there"  was 
The  char 
of  tile  moi 
less  know*) 
;  of  her  sist 
ad ven  t  ures 
served  the 


•aff't 


jetween  the  two. 
■  on  •  Becky"  Wells  is  one 
entertaining,  and  Becky  is 
o  the  majority  than  some 
;  here  commemorated.  Her 
?re  remarkable  and  she  de- 
tle  of  "The  Amazing  Miss 
Wells,"  Iter  wedded  life  with  Joseph 
Suinbel.  who  had  delightfully  maniacal 
tastes  and  habits,  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  "The  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Coillns  ended  the  amusing 
chapter  with  this  burst  of  bathos: 
"Doubtless  she  passed  into  the  presence 
of  the  Great    Prompter  after  pitifully 

bungling  the  farce  of  life."  Becky  would 
I  have  been  the  'first  to  giggle  at  this 
hifalutin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  again 
that  Nell  Gwyn  was  much  more  of  a ' 
woman  than  the  other  frail  beauties 
who  excited  Evelyn's  wrath  at  the  court  ! 
of  Charles  II.    Racine  in  his  treatment  i 
of  Marie  seems  to  us  a  bit  of  a  prig  in  I 
life   as  in  his  classic  tragedies.  Peg 
Woffington  stands  higher  than  Garrick 
in  the  story  of  their  relations.   He  was 
a  thrifty  soul;  and,  as  Mr.  Collins  says,  ' 
"He  could  be  a  very  mean  little  man  ■ 
when  he  chose,  this  same  great  David 
Garrick."    Nor  has  any  one  done  for 
Garrick    what    Charles   Reade   did  for 
Peg.   Again  there  is  sympathy  for  Dora 
Jordan,   whose   blood   was   of  a  mo-e 
royal  nature  than  that  of    the  Duke  of 
Clarence.    Again  Maurice  de  Saxe  pur- 
isues  Mme,  Favart.    Mr.  Congreve,  th> 
most  brilliant  writer  of  comedy  in  the 
English  language,  as  far  as  sparkle  and 
glitter  are  concerned,  seem  as  heart- 
less as  his  heroes.    And  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  idealistic  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
passion  for  Mme.  Dorvai,  an  "earthly 
creature"? 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  comedian 
lives  only  on  the  stage,  that  the  actor  or 
actress  quickly  becomes  a  legendary 
character;  but  these  women  pieturedby 
Mr.  Collins  are  better  known  to  us  than 
our  neighbors  In  the  street.  We  still  are 
enchanted  by  their  beauty,  and  moved 
by  their  dramatic  skill ;  we  share  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  this  without 
thought  of  improving  moral  lessons. 

Tie  book  contains  eight  attractive  por- 
traits. 

BOSTON'S  NEW 
THEATRE  OPENS 


Irish  Players  Give  the  Inaugural 
Performance  at  the 
Plymouth. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Plymouth  Theatre  was  dedi- 
,  eated  last  night.  The  theatre  itself, 
comfortable,  decorated  in  a  quiet  and 
artistic  manner,  and  by  its  size  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  production  of 
Intimate  plays,  comedies  and  trage- 
dies of  the  hearth,  has  already  been 
fully  described  in  The  Herald.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part. 

The  occasion  was  memorable  by  rea- 
son of  the  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Irish  Players  from  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin.  The  plays  chosen  from 
the  repertoire  of  the  modern  Irish  school 
were  J.  M.  Synge's  grim  drama  In  one 
act,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"-  T  C 
Murray's  "Birthright."  in  two  acts,  and 
Lady  Gregory's  "Hyacinth  Halvey,"  a 
comedy  in  one  act. 
The  casts  were  as  follows: 

"THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  GLEN." 

Dan  Burke  Arthur  Sinclair 

Nora  Bnrke  Sara  Alleood 

Michael  Dara  J.  A.  O'Rourke 

A  tramp  j.  M-  Kerrigan 

"BIRTHRIGHT." 

]  Dan  Hegarty  J.  A.  O'Honrk  • 

Mnura  \I„rrlney  Eileen  O'Doherty 

n*t  Motrlssey  Sydney  J.  Morgan 

Shane  Morrlssey  jr.  yr  icerrl-m 

I  Hugh  Morrissey  Fred  O'Donovan  I 


mmm 


•  HYACINTH  HAU  ET.'' 

Xfrn.  n»l»nr   ;lor»  AlWrood 

Jamri  ejulrk*  \rtliur  Sinclair 

Parrtl  Parrell  J-  A.  O'Rourkc 

Mln  Joyoa  Eileen  O'Doherty 

s..;„*   i*ard*n  Sydney  J.  Morgan 

Hyacinth  Halvey  Fred  O'Ponovan 

The  curtain  rose  and  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
and  Mr.  William  Butler  Teats  came 
upon  the  Ftaffe.  Mayor  Fitxgerald  In  a 
short  speech  said  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
him  to  welcome  Mr.  Yeats  and  the  corn-i 
pany  of  players  to  the  city.  It  had  been  | 
his  privilege  to  read  some  of  the  works 
of  the  modern  school  of  Irish  authors,! 
and  he  knew  from  hts  rending  and  from 
general  report  the  charm  and  distinc- 
tion of  those  writings  by  men  who  have! 
resurrected  the  ancient  genius  of  Ire- 
1b nd  and  struck  a  new  note  In  modern; 
poetry.  Nor  did  he  think  that  apprecia- 
tion of  these  plays  and  poems  will  he 
confined  to  Bostonlans  of  Irish  blood,  I 
for  Boston  Is  hospitable  to  every  new 
manifestation  of  genius  In  the  arts.  He 
ended  hy  saying  that  he  hoped  the  the-! 
aire  would  be  crowded  at  every  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Yeats  described  at  some  length 
the  origin,  growth  and  the  artistic 
purposes  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  He 
■aid  In  substance:  "When  we  started 
our  movement  In  Ireland  10  years  ago 
it  was  with  the  Intention  of  creating 
a  theatre  of  literature,  a  theatre  of 
fine  arts,  and  yet  a  theatre  of  the 
people.  We  were  'eady  to  wait  for  a 
long  time,  but  we  hoped  from  the  very 
start  to  get  some  parts  of  our  audi- 
ence from  every  class  —  from  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Our  players 
were  amateurs;  they  worked  hard 
during  the  day.  and  came  to  rehearsal 
or  to  perform  In  the  evening  to  work 
there  harder  still.  They  only  became 
professionals  because  this  double 
work  began  to  tell  upon  their  health. 
In  ordi-r  that  their  entire  day  should 
be  free  from  their  dally  labors,  we 
had  to  find  the  money  to  pay  them. 
The  expenses  of  the  earliest  perform- 
ances of  all  were  paid  for  by  the  act- 


The    program    was    varle*.     Synge's  I 

"Shadow  of  the  Glen"  might  be  char- 
acterized as  a  tragedy-comedy,  with  the 
comic  element,  grim.  Macabre.  The 
story  of  "Birthright"  is  simple  and  in- 
tense: a  story  of  a  fatal  misunderstand- 
ing between  father  and  elder  son,  men 
of  two  widely  differing  generations, 
with  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  mother 
elding  with  the  hrst  born,  a  lively  fel- 
low, a  bit  of  a  scholar,  a  hero  in  sports 
the  country  round.  The  younger  son  is 
nbout  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  what 
will  the  father  do  without  the  boy  after 
his  own  heart,  his  mainstay  on  the  1 
farm,  bis  pride,  because  be  sees  tam-\ 

self  in  the  lad.  WUd  with  anger  at  the 
first  born,  the  father  Insists  that  he 
shall  be  the  one  to  embark.  Then  there 
are  words  between  the  brothers,  bitter 
taunts,  blows,  and  in  hot  blood  the 
younger  slays  the  first  born.  J 
Uady  Gregory's  delightful  comedy  or 
the  lad  who  is  o'erburdened  by  weight 
Of  certificates  of  good  character  and 
coming  to  a  village  wishes  to  rid  him- 
self of  this  load,  boasting  that  he  is 
not  so  harmless  as  report  would  make 
him  out  to  be.  is  known  to  many  read- 
ers. He  steals  a  dead  sheep,  and  the 
butcher  thus  escapes  from  the  charge 
of  selling  tainted  meat.  He  robs  a 
church— to  be  sure  it  is  only  a  Protes- 
tant one— and  the  people  say  he  Is  a 
saint  for  confessing  to  the  crime,  does 
he  not  thus  take  the  sin  of  the  tele- 
graph boy  upon  his  soul?  In  spite  of 
what  he  can  do.  Hyacinth  remains  a 
saint. 

These  plays  were  acted  with  a  sim- 
plicity, a. sincerity,  a  regard  for  the 
effect  of  the  ensemble  and  a  desire-  to 
serve  the  dramatist,  that  are  rarely 
found  on  the  stage  today.  These  ac- 
tors remind  one  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  French  school. 

The  tragedies  are  remarkable  In 
themselves.  The  shadow  of  the  glen  ( 
rests  on  Nora,  and  the  opening  of 
Synge's  drama  is  peculiar  in  its  fan- 
tastic horror.  The  supposed  corpse 
covered  with  a  sheet;  the  uneasiness 
of  Nora,  the  wife;  the  entrance  of  the 
tramp  and  the  talk  by  the  bed;  the 
strange  mingling  of  familiar  speech 


A  Writer 

with  a 
Grievance 


small  sum,  and  Lady  Gregory  and  my 
self  gave  some  money,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  In  New  York  also  helped.  Later 
on  an  English  friend.  Miss  Hornlman 
and  some  other  good  friends  gave  us 
a  subsidy,  and  Miss  Hornlman  rebuilt 
an  old  concert  hall  and  turned  It  into 
a  theatre  and  gave  us  the  use  of  It. 

"But  now  we  are  paying  our  way,  and 
we  own  our  own  theatre.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded because  we  have  based  our  art 
on  the  life  of  Ireland.    When  an  actor 


ors  themselves,  each  subscribing  some)   an(1  poetic  thought;  the  reticence  and 

the  suggestion;  the  trick  of  the  hus- 
band to  trap  his  wife;  his  bitterness, 
her  revolt  and  his  putting  her  out  on 
the  road;  the  dialogue  in  which  with 
the  utmost  naturalness  each  character 
Is  revealed — these  would  give  Synge  a 
commanding  position  among  drama- 
tists were  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen' 
his  only  play.  What  could  the  hus- 
band or  Michael,  Nora's  sheepish  lov- 
er, make  of  a  woman  who  speaks  of 
"sitting  looking  out  from  a  door  the 
comes  to  us  we  say  to  him  :  'If  you  have  jllce  o£  that  door,  and  seeing  nothlns[ 
a  strong  accent,  found  your  expression     but  the  mists  rolling  down  the  bos, 

and  the  mists  again,  and  they  rolling 
up  the  bog,  and  hearing  nothing  but 
the  wind  crying  out  in  the  bits  ofi 
broken  trees  left  from  the  great 
storm,  and  the  streams  roaring  with 
the  rain"?  But  the  tramp  understood 
her,  for  he  too  had  seen  unearthly  | 
<  sights  in  lonely  places,  and  his  soul 
was  akin  to  hers.  They  left  together. 
I  "The  rain  is  falling,  but  the  air  is 
kind  and  maybe  it'll  be  a  grand  morn- 
ing by  the  grace  of  God."  And  the 
ironv  of  the  end.  when  Michael  raises 
his  glass  and  says:  "God  reward  you, 
Daniel  Burke,  and  may  you  have  a 
long  life,  and  a  quiet  life,  and  good 
health  with  it!" 

The  first  act  of  Mr.  Murray's  trage- 
dy  would  gain  if  the  dialogue  were 
shortened.  It  is  natural,  sincere,  but 
there  Is  too  much  of  it  and  were  it 
not  for  the  art  of  the  actors  the  in- 
terest would  flag.  The  second  act  is 
contrived  and  expressed  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  drawing  of  character  13 
sham,  and  from  the  beginning  there 
is  the  suspicion  of  an  inevitably 
tragic  ending 

I  have  sjjokeu  of  the  uncommon  *x- 
cellence  of  the  «nsemble.  It  mlgljt 
therefore  t«  dptmed  Invidious  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  this  or  that 
actor  or  actress.  Nevertheless  the 
quietly  tragic  performance  of  Miss ' 
Allgood  as  Nora  will  haunt  the  mem- 
ory. Mr.  Kerrigan  played  the  part  of 
the  tramp  with  a  fine  senso  of  law- 
lessness, the  poetic  feeling  found  so 
often  In  vagabondage,  and  the  super- 
stitious fear  that  comes  from  the 
close  knowledge  of  solitary  places. 
Miss  O'Doherty's  old  mother  in 
"Birthright"  Is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic figures  known  to  the  stage. 
She  played  the  part  with  a  delicacy 
and  a  sensitiveness  that  are  seldom 
seen.  But  each  one  of  the/Vompany 
deserves  thoughtful  consideration  and 
warm  praise. 
Mr,  Yeats  has  spoken,  of  jtae  education 

of  the  audience  In  Dublin.  He  must 
have  thought  last  night  that  there  w-as 
a  crying  need  of  education  here;  for 
there  were  some  who  evidently  antici- 
pated roaring  farces  of  the  Irish  schoo 
as  impersonated  by  boisterous  andj 
clownish  players.  The  guffaws  of  these 
persons  disturbed  some  of  the  most 
tragic  scenes  and  the  roost  moving  dia- 
logue nor  did  the  hissing  of  many  thus 
righteously  vexed  check  the  Incongruous 
and  foolish  merriment. 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from 

"C.  D.  I."  Inclosing 
a  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  talking  in  the  theatre  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  called 
on  the  editor  to  aid  in  a  movement  to 
compel  by  force  of  public  sentiment,  all 
persons  in  the  audience  at  serious  dra- 
matic performances  to  remain  silent 
while  the  curtain  is  up.  "What  man 
can  enjoy  even  'The  aTwelve-Pound 
Look'  or  the  second  act  of  'The  Con- 
cert' with  inane  chattering  or  whisper- 
ing going  on  behind  him?  (And.  by  the 
way,  did  you  personally  ever  hear  any 
one  who  talked  or  whispered  while  the 
curtain  was  up  say  anything  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  man,  defined  as 
a  reasoning  animal?) 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  a  'grouch'  or  of 
an  over-nervous  temperament,  or  of 
the  prim  and  severe  habit  of  the  extinct 
type  of  Puritan.  But  my  very  ego— me— 
self,  does  revolt  at  being  obliged  to 
take  my  Shakespeare,  or  Ibsen,  or 
Thomas,  or  Shaw,  or  Barrie  diluted  by 
drivel  from  before,  behind  and  at  the 
sides. 

■•And — I  should  not  be  writing  this 
otherwise — It  can  be  stopped. 

"Individuals  can — as  I  have  proved 
— stop  it  in  their  vanity  by  making 
the  offenders  against  decency  realize 
the  measure  of  their  offending.  But 
this  always  involves  a  highly  un- 
pleasant task  of  rebuke  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  militant  protection  of  one's 
rights  distasteful  to  any  man  or  wom- 
an. And  no  Individual  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  protect  himself  in  this  way. 
The  management  of  the  theatre  ought 
to  see  that  no  patron  is  annoyed  by 
the  gabble  of  his  neighbors.  This 
could  be  -lone  as  easily  and  effectively 
by  the  ushers,  as  exactly  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  every  .state  and  fed- 
eral courtroom  by  the  court  attend- 
ants. 

"But,  better  yet,  it  can  be  done  by 
the  units  of  the  audience — if  they  are 
properly  instructed.  And  the  press 
can  instruct  them.  If  all  the  loading 
papers  will  hammer  away  on  the 
gross  and  inexcusable  rudeness  and 
discourtesy  of  talk  or  whispering 
while  the  curtain  is  up,  the  evil  will 
soon  be  abated." 


Upon  It.  You  must  study  It,  you  must 
listen  to  It  In  other  people.  If  you  have 
local  knowledge,  if  you  have  grown  up 
In  some  little  town,  or  village,  where  you 
have  observed  many  marked  characters, 
that  knowledge  is  precisely  what  will 
make  you  valuable  to  us."  If  this  player 
were  to  go  to  another  theatre  where  all 
i  the  drama  is  the  drama  of  the  drawing 
I  room,  he  would  have  to  forget  this  ac- 
cent, all  that  local  knowledge.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  our  dramatists  round 
about  us  In  Ireland,  and  we  tell  them 
not  to  think  of  the  plays  they  had  seen 
upon  the  stage. 

"We  have  even  sent  a  circular  to  our 
dramatists  asking  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  love  Interest,  because 
the  constant  treatment  of  that  subject 
on  the  modern  stage  will  make  their 
minds  conventional,  as  they  approach 
It;  Instead  they  must  think  of  the  life 
they  have  grown  up  amongst— of  what 
they  have  observed  and  felt  In  child- 
hood and  youth— and  no  Impression  of 
later  life  would  ever  be  so  vivid.  This 
now  material  will,  we  tell  them,  help  to 
I  new  form  and  new  style,  for  fine  form 
Is  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  the 
shock  of  new  material,  which  wakens 
all  the  faculties  into  the  most  Intense 
life.  We  are  getting  great  numbers  of 
plays  desccrlptive  of  the  ltfe  and  of  the 
mind  of  Ireland  In  many  forms  and 
many  classes— not  indeed  photographic 
descriptions,  for  the  mind  must  play 
with  everything  and  transform  it. 

"I  thing  we  are  roing  on  to  greater 
success;  that  Is  to  say.  I  think  our 
theatre  Is  going  te  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  life  of  Ireland.  We  have  pro- 
duced no  play  that  is  not  aimed  at  be- 
ing literature  in  some  sense,  and  yet 
I  have  known  two  bartenders  resign 
their  jobs  because  our  bills  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  windows.  This  was 
after  certain  riots  over  a  play  which  j 
had  made  us  many  enemies.  Yet  we 
are  not  mere  caterers  for  public  amuse- 
ment. We  have  never  withdrawn  a 
piay  permanently  because  it  was  dis- 
.iked,  If  we,  ourselves,  thought  it  was 
good;  and  we  have  seen  not  a  few  un- 
popular plays  become  popular.  Even 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World," 
over  which  Dublin  rioted  for  a  week, 
Is  now  played  constantly  and  to  good 
houses. 

"An  old  Tory  uncle  of  mine  used  to 
say:  "Everything  that  comes  to  Ireland 
becomes  reality.  When  gambling  came 
to  Ireland,  in  the  18th  century,  Ireland 
took  to  it  with  a  passion  unknown  else- 
where, and  when  sanctity  came  to  Ire- 
land, in  the  seventh  century,  we  had  as 
many  saints  as  we  have  justices  of  the 
peace  today.'  Perhaps  now  that  the 
theatre  has  come  to  Ireland  we  shall 
bring  that  back  again  to  the  realities 
that  it  had  in  the  great  days  of  the  the- 
atre in  Spain  and  France,  and  In  the 
'davs  of  Elizabeth." 


Chattering 
in  Boston 


"C.  D.  I."  writes  to 
The  Herald:  "I  have 
been  so  annoyed  by 
Theatres  people  talking  at  the 
theatre  and  concerts  that  1  confess  I 
have  become  a  'grouch'  on  the  subject. 
If  a  person  under  the  Influence  of  liquor 
caused  a  disturbance  In  the  theatre  and 
prevented  others  froru  enjoying  their 
rights  to  enjoy  the  play,  such  an  indi- 
vidual would  bs  ejec  ted  by  the  manage- 
ment without  hesitation.  Why  should 
not  people  who  are  sober  and  still  rob 
others  of  their  rights,  be  ejected  with 
all  the  more  reason?  1  should  like  to 
see  you  start  a  campaign  in  this  direc- 
tion among  the  newspaper  men  here  in 
Boston.  There  are  many  long-suffering 
people  who  would  join1  in  the  crusade,  if 
there  were  suitable  leadership  and  con- 
certed effort.  The  Boston  theatres  have 
effectually  abated  the  big  hat  annoy- 
ance by  printing  in  heavy  type  a  suit- 
able notice  on  t heir  program.  Why  not 
take  some  similar  steps  toward  the 
equally  annoying  chatterers?" 


What  Should 
Be  Done 


We  have  all  suf- 
fered from  this 
nuisance.  There  is 
with  Them?  the  neighbor  who 
has  a  formidable  memory.  As  soon  as 
an  actor  makes  his  entrance  he  bursts 
out:  "Yes,  yes;  I  remember  him  first 
in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  He  playad  the 
part  of  Legrec.  Let's  see — that  must 
hive  been  in  IS-steenty-steent.  Then 
he  came  to  Boston  the  next  season 

in   "    And  so  on  with  a  fine  sense 

of  biographical  detail  that  would  do 
honor  to  the  compiler  of  "Who's  Who 
on  the  Stage." 

There  are  other  amiable  but  dis- 
turbing maniacs,  enthusiasts  in  recol- 
lection or  comparison.  There  are  men 
and  women  v.'ho,  bored  by  the  play, 
divert  themselves  wl.th  i"jr.v»  — -.i tior. 
on  topics  of  the  day,  or  ;"\-  .,  con- 
cerning persons  identified  lwj.au  audi- 
ence. , 

Theatre  parties  are  often  a  great 
nuisance,  especially  when  they  are 
composed  of  our  "best  people."  They 
come  into  the  theatre  late;  they  are  a 
long  time  In  seating  themselves;  they 
question  and  giggle  until  they  pick 
up  the  thread  of  the  story  on  the 
stage. 

Many  were  disturbed  the  opening  night 
of  Pinero's  "Mid-Channel"  by  a  small 
thoatre  pai  ty.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add 
that  this  party  was  made  up  of  Strang-1 
el's.  Their  neighbors  soon  learned  with- 
out straining  of  ears  that  the  visitors', 
were  from  New  York.  The  talk  ran 
something  like  this:  "I  don't  see  any- 
thing amusing  in  this  play.    1  haven't 

laughed  vet.  Why  in  the  world  did  Miss 
Barrymore  choose  such  a  play?  My ! 
hasn't  she  grown  stout !  Losing  her 
lines,  isn't  she?  Why  doesn't  she  do 
something?  She  isn't  a  bit  lively  in  the 
part.  I'd  never  have  known  her.  I 
wish  we  had  gone  to  that  musical  com- 
edy; they  say  it's  a  hummer."  Undis- 
guised yawns.    "Well,   this  play's  the 


No 


limit.  When  T  go  to  the  theatre  I  want" 
to  laugh."  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  the 

final  curtain  fell. 

This  party  of  well  dressed  and  highly 
respectable  men  and  women  were 
wholly  unappreciative  of  pinero's  bit- 
ter satire,  nor  were  they  able  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  Miss  Rarrymore  was 
acting  with  a  finesse,  a  strength,  a  sin- 
cerity that  she  had  never  displayed  be- 
fore. 

And  is  there  a  remedy  against  th->se 
chatterers,  who  are  found  in  every  the- 
atre, whatever  the  piay  may  be?  No 
one  wishes  to  have  a  war  of  words,  to 
increase  the  disturbance.  The  chatterer 
is  regarjlesa  of  disapproving  stares. 
Newspaper  articles  would  have  little 
Influence.  R  would  seem  that  the  bet- 
ter way  would  be  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  manager  to  the  offenders.  Usn- 
ers  might  then  be  Instructed  to  speak 
to  the  spectators  enamored  of  their  ov/n 
voice. 


Some 
Personal 
Notes 


Leoncavallo  has  been 
in  London  looking  after 
the  condensed  version 
of  "Pagltacd"  at  the 
Hippodrome.  He  talked  amiably  with 
the  reporters  and  said  pleasant  things 
about  London.  He  admitted  that  he 
found  the  performances  at  Bayreuth 
dull.  His  gentle  gibes  reminded  one 
of  the  reporters  of  "an  amusing  trait" 
of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  "Some  years 
ago  d'Annunzio  was  on  a  visit  to  Mu- 
nich, and  for  some  reason  or  other 
took  a  violent  dislike  to  the  place.  He 
never  tired  of  descanting  to  the  dis- 
gusted Bavarians  on  the  drawbacks 
attached  to  living  in  their  capital. 
This  they  endeavored  to  bear  with 
equanimity.  What  cut  them  to  the 
quick,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
whenever  he  entered  a  beerhouse  he 
called  loudly  for  English  pale  ale.  As 
Munich  beer  Is  held  by  most  Germans 
to  be  the  very  nectar  of  drinks,  this 
slighting  of  its  charms  was  deeply 
resented." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Hcdmondt,  who  sans  Bet 
In  opera' some  20  years  ago.  Is  still  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  opera  company.  He  tool: 
the  part  of  Don  Jose  in  London.  "While 
his  voice  Is  not  what  It  was.  his  art  is 
so  skilful  that  he  makes  the  Flow-r 
Song  remarkably  convincing;  the  re- 
strained fervor  Of  his  highly  experi- 
enced method  caused  this  moment  In  the 
I  action  to  ring  unusually  true."  Thi 
'■  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  Mls3 
Helene  Stylianides,  a  Greek  singer,  now 
1  with  this  company.  She  took  the  part 
of  Carmen.  "She  has  real  dramatic 
ability,  but,  like  many  other  Carmens, 
frequently  forgets  to  sing  smoothly  and 
accurately,  Bizet's  music  will  not  stand 
the  forced  treatment;  it  makes  Its  af- 
fect largely  through  Its  finished  out- 
lines anil  subtle  rhythms,  and  when 
i  these  are  broken  the  charm  Is  lost."  ; 

Miss  Anna  Pavlowa  was  asked  by  a 
'  reporter  of  the  Referee  in  London 
whether  she  wished  to  say  anything 
'  about  Mr.  Mordkin.  "No."  she  replied ; 
1  "silence  is  best.  Let  him  talk  if  he 
wishes.  Silence  for  me.  It  is  more  dig- 
nified. Is  It  not  silly.  Is  it  not  wrong 
that  two  artists  whose  work  it  is  to 
express  the  Joy  of  Life  should  quarrel- 
should  let  the  public  see  that  they 
quarrel?  What  must  the  public  think 
at  such  break-up  of  joyettsete?  No.  I 
say  no  more."  But  she  did  find  time 
to  pat  her  new  male  dancer.  Mr.  Novi- 
koff,  on  the  head.  "He  is  already  a 
great  success.  He  will  yet  be  more  so. 
He  is  so  young  yet— 22  only.  So  young, 
yet  so  earnest,  so  interesting."  Mean- 
while New  Yorkers  are  complaining  be- 
cause neither  Miss  Pavlowa  nor  VaslfcY 
Nijinsky  nor  Thamara  Karsavtna  will 
be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  "in  spite  of  positive  announce- 
ments to  that  effect  covering  a  period 
of  about  two  years." 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  brings  with  it  the  remem- 
brance of  some  of  his  epigrams.  He 
said  of  Ponsard:  '.'His  was  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass  which  they  used  when  they 
wanted  to  smite  Hugo  "  Of  Taglioni, 
the  dancer:  "Her  art  was  chaste.  She 
seemed  to  be  praying  with  her  legs." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  Miss 
Ruth  Faith,  who  appeared  at  the  Tiv- 
c,i.  London:  "Although  Miss  Faith 
hails  from  across  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  she  has  none  of  the 
selt-assertiveness  which  is  so  com- 
mon an  attribute  of  the  variety  artist 
over  there.  She  does  not  claim,  she 
savs,  to  be  the  'limit'  in  vaudeville." 
Does  the  Telegraph  clearly  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  "limit"  in  the 
slang  of  this  country? 

The  London  Times  said  that  Miss 
Nella  Webb  of  the  United  Slates  suf- 
fered at  the  Empire  from  poor  mate-; 
r!al.  N'ot  even  Miss  Marie  Lloyd  or 
Miss  Ada  Reeve  could  give  much 
point    to    •    •    *     'would    you  mind 

if-  '  and  'Don't  you  mind  it.  Honey.' 

With  'The  Conversation  of  a  Chorus 
Girl'  she  came  to  something  with  a 
glimmering  of  moaning  in  it.  and  the 
Improvement  in  her  style  was  Imme- 
diate." The  Times  was  delighted  with 
_t-he    Great    Aerial    Smiths,   also  from 
tut  Unite,)  states  and  at  the  Empire. 
"Tl.ey  do  their  amazing  feats  on  the 
,  trapeze  so  quickly  that  one  has  hard- 
ily   time    lo    en  Joy    what    Is  perhaps 
I  the    greatest    attraction    of  trapese 
(■artist.--,   i  h,-ir  grace.     Rat  there  is  t»o 
f.imhl  ng,    no    misdirected   or  wa«ted 
joturgy.  and  the  performance  is  one  Of 
|  the  host  we  have  seen."  .  Zt- 


T  Jlfss  Evelyn  Parnell,  formerly  of  the 

Boston  Opera  House,  has  been  singing 
In  "La  Travlata"  at  Montreux.  She  is 
engaged  for  the  winter  In  Italy. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  Men  of  the 
Day  in  Vanity  Fair.  The  cartoon,  by 
Aleck  P.  F.  Ritchie,  is  noteworthy  for 
Its  Supermanly  wing  and  a  complexion 
[Which  implies  a  recent  course  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  treatment.  It  is  certain- 
ly most  diabolically  clever,  as  befits  its 
Subject.  Apropos  thereof  Jehu  Junior 
writes:  "He  Is  clever,  no  doubt  of  it: 
Jnit  perhaps  not  so  clever  as  the  world 
thinks  he  is,  and  certainly  not  so  clever 
as  lie  thinks  he  is." 

I  He  was  a  high-class  "producer."  and 
lie  had  just  been  engaged  to  produce  a 
itew  musical  play.  Enter  to  him  an  ap- 
plicant for  an  Important  serious  part. 
"And  who  is  your  corned '-. ?'  asked 
Jne  applicant.  "Comedian."  responded 
the  high-Class  producer.  "We  have  no 
W^  eil  an.  This  is  a  musical  comedy."— 
Jli<-  I  :r  roree. 

H  urge  Henschel  conducted  a  prom- 
«;.«<2e  concert  in  London  Sept.  5,  as  Sir 
Henry  Wood  was  busied  with  a  Nor- 
wich festival  rehearsal.  Mr.  Henschel 
is  now  in  his  62d  year,  but  he  still  sings 
in  public  and  is  always  willing  to  con- 
duct an  orchestra. 

Chamber  concerts  will  be  given  in 
London  early  next  month  by  Messrs. 
Kreisler,  Casals  and  Bauer,  a  trio  worth 
hearing. 

Franz  von  Vecsey,  who  fiddled  In  Bos- 
ton as  a  boy  prodigy,  is  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  where  he  was  engaged  for  17 
concerts.  He  will  play  in  London  early 
next  year. 

Mme.  Clara  Butt"  and  her  husband; 
Mr.  Rumford,  have  sailed  for  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  South  Africa. 


"The  Great 
Name"  a 
Success 


"The  Great  Xame," 
translated  by  Charles 
Hawtrey  from  "Der  j 
Grosse  Name,''  a  play 
by  Victor  Leon  and  Leo  Feld,  was  emi- 
nently successful  when  it  was  produced  , 
Sept.  17  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre, ' 

London.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes 
the  drama  as  an  extraordinarily  tine 
mixture  of  satire,  sincerity  and  farce, 
"rising  in  the  second  act  to  a  dramatic 
effect  as  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time 
as  absolutely  sincere  as  any  we  recall 
in  modern  comedy." 

The  story  is  of  two  musicians,  Har- 
court  and  Brand,  who  had  been  fel- 
low-students 20  years  before  and  in 
love  with  the  same  girl.  Brand  mar- 
ried her  and  remained  true  to  his 
Ideals,  "poor,  neglected,  sensitive,  in- 
dustrious, proud,  and  a  genius."  Har- 
court.  a  man  of  mediocre  talent,  has 
written  musical  comedies  with  ear- 
tickling  waltzes  and  become  rich  and 
famous.  A  poor  musician  calling  him- 
self Brandenburg,  with  a  wife  and 
two  children,  gets  an  engagement  as 
conductor  of  Harcourt's  latest  suc- 
cess, a  masterpiece  of  vulgarity,  Har- 
court finds  out  that  Brandenburg  is 
his  old  friend  Brand  and  decides  to 
help  him.  Brand  has  written  an 
"Orestes"  symphony,  but  as  he  is  un- 
known no  publisher  will  look  at  it. 
Harcourt  proposes  to  offer  it  to  an 
impresario  as  written  by  himself, 
'just  for  the  first  performance;  we'll 
announce  the  real  composer's  name 
mmediately  afterwards."  "The  proud, 
poverty-stricken  genius  is  asked  to 
rlfice  his  own  pride  and  sanction 
tin  deception.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  play  reaches  the  height  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  it  comes  in  the 
enius's  reply  tp  the  appeal.  Remem- 
bering: the  pleasure  we  received  from 
t  last  night,  we  are  not  going  to' 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  a  single  playgoer 
■jy  revealing  it  here.  All  we  shall  say 
s  that  Harcourt' has  the  satisfaction 
n  the  end  of  seeing  Brand  already  a 
'amous'man  and  on  the  road  to  be- 
oming  a  rich  one." 
Among  the  minor  parts,  no  less  real 
ire  a  music  critic,  a  blatant  and  igno- 
ant  music  publisher  "who  treats  Brand 
B  though  he  were  dirt  until  Harcourt 
secures  the  success  of  his  symphony, 
ind  then  proceeds  io  grovel  to  him": 
and  a  charming  young  man  of  letters 
>vho  persuades  Harcourt  to  his  benevo- 
ent  course.  Mr.  Hawtrey  took  the  Dart 
)f  Harcourt  and  Mr,  James  Hearn  that 
3f  Brand.  "A  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
ne  unmentioned  composer  of  the  Har- 
30urtian  waltz  that  plays  so  comic  a 
sart  in  the  second  act.  and  the  excerpts  j 
hu'.ider  and  moan  their  way  across  the  ! 
ootlights  In  the  third." 


Random 
Musical 


Balfour  Gardiner's 
"Shepherd  Fennel's  Dance" 
was  played  at  a  prorne- 
Notes  nade  concert,  London,  for 
jhe  first  time  Sept.  6.  "So  well  was  the 
vork  received  that  a  repetition  became 
ecessary.  This  success  was  justified 
a  several  ways:  brevity,  conciseness, 
eal  effectiveness  and  a  healthy  vigor 
re  one  and  all  very  valuable  qualities, 
'he  dance  possesses  these,  and  they  go 
ar  to  outweigh  the  somewhat  unsatls- 
i^ctory  impression  created  by  the  tame- 
ess  of  the  principal  rhythm,  and  In 
he  middle  section  a  rather  cloying 
entlment  of  expression.  It  should  be 
jxplained  that  the  dance  illustrates  an 
pt«ode  in  Thomaa  Hardy's  story,  'The 


WtjfffT 


Three  Strangers.'  and  is.  in  fact,  a 
good  representation  of  the  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  of  dancers  and  musicians 
at  the  christening  party  given  by  Shep- 
herd Fennel  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner scores  well,  but  a  special  word  of 
praise  is  due. for  the  fact  that  the  piece 
is  exactly  of  the  right  length,  and  is, 

moreover,  well  balanced.  It  is  owing 
to  this  probably  that  the  intended  ex- 
pression of  high  spirits  has  been  so  well 
caught."    Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Three  small  pieces  for  oboe  and  or- 
chestra by  Hamilton  Harty  were  played 
for  the  first  time  (Henri  de  Eusscher. 
oboist)  at  a  promenade  concert.  London, 
Sept.  7.  They  are  described  as  agree- 
able. The  first  piece  has  eastern  color- 
ing; the  second,  a  song-like  movement, 

hicks  character:  the  finale,  "A  la  Cam- 

pagne,"  Is  bright  and  lively. 

George  Enesco's  Roumanian  Rhapsody, 
which  has  been  heard  in  Boston,  pleased 
when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time 

in   London   at    a    promenade  concert 

Aug.  29. 

Some  figures  published  in  connection 
u  ith  the  revenue  of  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Composers,  which  protects  the 
rights  of  its  members,  are  interesting. 
Last  year,  it  appears,  the  society's  to- 
tal receipts  were  £16,543,  as  compared 
with  £13.440  during  1909.  Of  the  sum 
stated  82.74  per  cent,  went  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  composers,  librettists,  etc. 
Since  1904  £60,250  has  been  collected  in 
this  way,  of  which  total  £42,S90  was  paid 
over  to  the  members  of  the  society.  All 
told,  the  works  thus  protected  repre- 
sent the  Industry  and  enterprise  of  429 
composers  and  text- writers  and  84  pub- 
lishers.—The  Daily  Telegraph.  London. 

The  Herald  recently  spoke  of  an  Ital- 
ian pianist.  Miss  Tina  di  Roma,  who 
played  successfully  at  the  Hippodrome, 
London.  The  Times  said  of  her:  "In 
one  of  his  stories  Theophile  Gautier 
likens  the  music  of  two  young  sisters 
to  an  embroidery  of  pearls.  The  piano 
playing  of  Signorina  Tina  di  Roma  is 
like  an  embroidery  of  cut  steel  beads. 
It  glitters:  it  is  brilliant;  it  is  sharp. 
Last  night  she  did  not  play  music  by 
great  composers,  but  she  played  some- 
thing that  was  extraordinarily  effective 
In  its  surroundings,  and  played  it  pre- 
cisely in  the  style  demanded.  To  brill- 
iance of  execution  Signorina  dl  Roma 
adds  great  personal  beauty,  and  some 
movements  of  the  arms  which  we  feared 
had  gone  out  with  the  harp." 


1 meaning  of  "night  watches";  a  remedy 
^iUiQUtHhe  \aff ecta  ot;dope>,  Mrr  -'Herki- 
mer Johnson  sent  the  following  note  to 
a  maiden  aunt,  who  has  been  an  insom- 
niac for  SO  years  and  urged  her  to  test 
the  value  of  the  prescription. 

"Ruthenian  burglars  remove  the  mar- 
row from  a  human  shinbone,  pour  tal- 
low into  it,  and  having  kindled  the  tal- 
low, march  thrice  round  the  house  with 
this  candle  burning,  which  causes  the 
inmates  to  sleep  a  deathlike  sleep."  He 
added:  "I  think  Caleb,  your  hired  man. 
would  be  willing  to  do  this  for  you,  pro- 
vided It  were  not  raining.  Or  Bridget 
might  sit  by  your  bed  and  point  the 
Hand  of  Glory  at  you,  the  dried  and 
pickled  hand  of  a  man  who  has  been 
hanged." 
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Some  correspondents  addressing  friends 
in  care  of  London  bankers  still  write 
from  force  of  habit,  "BIshopsgate  With- 
in"; but  Bishopsgate  Within  and  Bish- 
opsgate  Without  have  for  some  time 
been  incorporated  as  Bishopsgate.  and 
houses  were  renumbered  accordingly,  in 
spite  of  objecting  Inhabitants.    The  sen- 
timentalist regrets  such  changes.  The 
London  thoroughfare  "Bells  Buildings" 
is  now  "St.  Bride's  Passage."  and  the 
name  has  an  obvious  meaning,  while  the 
former  one  excited  pleasurable  curios- 
ity.    Readers  of  Thackeray  remember 
j  that  in  his  novels  and  sketches  many 
I  checks  were  drawn  on  the  old  firm  of 
j  Pump,  Aldgate  &  Co.    The  proposition 
to  give  the  name  of  Aldgate  to  the  whole 
I  of  the  thoroughfare  between  Fenchurch 
street  and  Whitechapel  was  vetoed. 

The  old,  cumbrous  direction  to  bank- 
ers will  be  missed.    It  was  a  delight  in 
years  gone  by  to    address    a  firm  in 
"Founders    Court,    Lothbury,  London, 
etc."   Here  again  curiosity  was  aroused ; 
there  was  the  thought  of  old-fashioned! 
respectability  and  conservatism.    Were  : 
not  these  bankers,  as  we  call  them,  once  i 
known  in  "the  city"  as  "merchants"?  i 


How  to  Prolong  Life. 

A  speaker  at  a  sanitary  congress,  held 
recently,  maintained  that  the  health  of 
the  community  would  be  bettered  if 
every  one  were  to  stay  24  hours  in  bed 
once  a  week.  A  physician  in  Boston 
spends  a  day  in  bed  once  a  month  and 
swears  that  he  gains  therebj'.  Why 
should  we  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
two  sisters  of  Brillat-Savarin?  They 
dwelt  in  a  country  house  which  he  vis- 
ited in  September  and  October.  While 
he  was  with  them  they  lived  a  normal 
life.  They  remained  in  bed  for  10 
months  of  the  year.  Thus  was  life 
stretched  out  for  them  and  each  one 
was  nearly  100  years  old  when  she  died. 
One  died  at  99  as  she  was  eating  dinner, 
and  her  last  words  were  "Hurry  up 
with  the  dessert!"  A  good  ending  and 
a  brave  farewell  that  should  always  be 
included  in  anthologies  of  death-bed 
sayings,  speeches  that  great  men  made, 
might  have  made  or  should  have  made. 

Physicians  advise  the  man  who  passes 
the  50th  milestone  to  lie  down  for  at 
least  15  minutes  after  his  luncheon  or 
mid-day  dlnti3r  in  order  to  rest  his 
heart.  Employers  should  provide  for 
the  health  of  their  men  in  factory, 
office,  store.  Cots,  lounges  or  at  least 
thick  rugs  should  be  provided.  The 
Germans  and  southern  Europeans  are 
more  sensible  than  we  are.  They  taice 
a  much  longer  nooning. 


Mr.  Jolinei 


For  Eight  Hours. 

While  Mr.  Edison  says  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  that  we  all  waste  much  valu- 
able time  in  sleep,  and  eight  hours  of 
sleep  are  injurious  to,  the  body  and  the 
mind,  -a  London  physician  tells  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims— and  Mr.  Sims  assures 
us  that  this  physician  Is  famous— that 
the  present  division  of  the  day  reduces 
"the  hours  of  efficiency  in  the  ordinary 
healthy  man  to  five;  and  for  this  rea- 
son: The  process  of  digestion  keeps  a 
man  from  being  at  his  best  for  at  least 
three  hours  out  of  the  eight  devoted  to 
work.  This  famous  physician — evidently 
a  first  cousin  to  the  "well  known  gen- 
tleman who  does  not  wish  his  name  to 
be  mentioned"— believes  that  In  a  thou- 
sand years  the  stomach  of  a  human 
being  will  not  be  much  larger  than  an 
egg  cup  and  the  amount  of  necessary 
sustenance  will  be  condensed  to  tho 
size  of  an  ordinary  pill.  Will  men  and 
women  then  exult  in  the  joy  of  living? 
Better  Gargantuan  feasts  and  the  sup- 
pers of  the  Regency!  Looking  forward 
to  such  internal  clockwork  and  dinners 
from  a  pill  box,  we  may  all  sing  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  the  old  song 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  Messrs. 
Swinburne  and  Henley  and  shout  lustily 
of  ourselves  as  the  old  roisterers  shout- 
ed of  the  girl  that  jvas  then  the  toast 
of  the  season,  we'll  be  "damnably 
mouldy  a  hundred  years  hence." 


A  Shinbone  Remedy. 

We  should  listen  more  respectfully  to 
the  "famous  physician"  if  lie  would  give 
a  sure  remedy  against  sleeplessness;  for 
thousands  without  regard  to  state  of 
conscience   know  too  well   the  sinister 


Stubbes,  His  Wisdom. 

This  is  the  season  when  Philip 
Stubbes's  "Anatomie  of  Abuses"  should 
be  used  as  a  textbook  in  English  lit- 
erature at  our  universities  and  high 
schools.  Stubbes  had  something  to 
say  about  football:  "A  bloodie  and 
murthering  practice;  for  doth  not 
every  one  lye  in  waite  for  his  adver- 
saurle,  seeking  to  overthrowe  him  and 
to  pieke  him  on  his  nose,  though  it  be 
upon  hard  stones?  In  ditch  or  dale,  in 
valley  or  hill,  or  what  place  souever 
it  be,  he  careth  not,  so  he  have  him 
down.  *  *  «  And  hereof  groweth 
euie,  malice,  rancour,  choler,  hatred, 
displeasure,  emitie  and  what  not  els; 
and  sometimes  brawling,  contention, 
quarrel-picking,  murther,  homicide, 
and  great  effusion  of  blood  as  experi- 
ence, teacbetiw^ 

What  has  become  of  the  league  to  pre- 
vent smoking  tobacco  In  public*  places? 
The  secretary  in  the  first  of  his  zealous 
tracts  might  recall  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  a  Prus- 
sian law  prohibited  the  smoking  of 
cigars  in  the  streets.  There  were  lively 
protests,  and  this  concession  was  made: 
Cigars  were  allowed  in  the  streets  pro- 
vided they  were  fitted  with  wire  pro- 
tectors, which  were  thought  to  be  a 
precaution  against  fire.  This  restriction 
was  afterward  removed,  but  until  iStS 
if  a  smoker  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
when  he  passed  a  sentry,  he  was  liable 
to  arrest.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  ordinary  German 
cigar  has  for  years  been  celebrated  for 
its  vlleness. 

"J.  B.  C."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I 
am  surprised  that  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, according  to  his  own  report,  has 
been  disturbed  in  his  sociological  re- 
searches by  mosquitoes  of  a  tiny  size. 
Let  me  recommend  to  him  the  example 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin*^  who  used  to 
permit  vermin  to  bite  him,  if  he  did  not 
encourage  them,  saying:  'We  shall  have 
heaven  to  reward  us  for  our  sufferings, 
but  these  poor  creatures  have  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  this  present 
life.'  " 

Personal  Notes. 

The  Neue  Zeitschrift  fuer  Musik  of 
Aug.  31  published  this  astonishing  news: 
"Boston.     Operas   by  Wagner   will  be 
i  performed  in  the  coming  season  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city." 

'  The  New  York  Sun,  chronicling  the 
movements  of  opera  singers,  contributed 
this  note  of  interest  to  students  of 
polyandry:  "Adams  Didur  and  William 
Hiushaw.  who  last  spring  married  Miss 
Mabel  Clyde,  will  be  passengers  on  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm." 

Adrian  H.  Joline,  in  his  "Edgehill 
Essays,"  alludes  to  his  copy  of  George 
Bancroft's  poems,  "an  indiscretion 
which    the   historian    repented   of  and 


endeavored   to  suppress, 
quotes  these  lines: 

With  my  own  hands  'twas  sweet  to  climb 
the  crag, 

Upborne  and  nourished  by  the  mountain 
air. 

While  the  lean  mules  would  far  behind  me 
lag. 

The  fainting  sons  of  Indolence  that  bear. 
Mr.  Joline  thinks  that  this  stanza  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  records  of 
literature.  <  He  should  see  the  sacred 
poems  of  William  Allen,  a  man  of  indis- 
putable parts  and  the  father  of  a  dis- 
tinguished son.  The  elder  Allen's  vol- 
ume of  these  poems  was  suppressed, 
but  there  are  still  dwellers  in  Northamp- 
ton that  remember  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  hymns: 

The  Lord  Is  like  a  kangaroo 
And  like  the  roaring  buffalo. 


Mushrooms  for  the  Table. 

The  list  of  deaths  from  eating  poison- 
ous fungi  this  month  is  a  long  one,  but 
lovers  of  mushrooms  should  not  be 
alarmed  and  deterred.  There  is  always 
the  sustaining  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
Diseorides,  a  keen  observer,  warned  his 
readers  against  deleterious  mushrooms, 
"such  as  grow  near  rusty  nails  or  putrid 
rags  of  cloth,  or  near  the  lodging  place 
of  reptiles  or  by  trees  which  have  bad 
fruits."  If  wild  pears  or  their  leaves  be 
boiled  and  eaten  with  poisonous  mush- 
rooms the  suffocating  quality  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  taken  away.  The  naturally 
injurious  varieties  can  be  swallowed 
without  fear  provided  tha  eater  drink 

I  freely  of  a  mixture  into  which  copperas, 
vinegar,  radish  and  mustard  enter. 

A   Fascinating  Woman. 

"Inquirer"  writes  to  The  Herald: 
"Apropos  of  your  mention  of  Adah 
Isaacs  Menken,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
as  to  what  her  maiden  name  was.  Ap- 
pleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy says  that  it  was  Dolores  Adios 
Fuertes,  but  G.  Lippard  Barclay's  'Life 
and  Remarkable  Career  of  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken'  says  that  her  father  was  James 
McCord,  a  merchant  of  eminent  stand- 
ing." • 

The  stories  about  this  fascinating 
woman  were  conflicting  even  before  her 
death  In  Paris  in  1838.  Col  T.  Allston 
Brown  says  in  his  history  of  the  X"w 
York  stage  that  her  name  was  Adelaide 
McCord,  and  the  majority  of  biogra- 
phers are  in  agreement,  although  one 
or  two  say  that  her  Christian  name 
was  Ada.  Her  father,  a  merchant,  die  1 
poor,  when  she  was  a  child.  She  was 
not  a  Jewess,  but  when  she  married 
Alexander  Isaacs  Menken  In  1856  sho 
publicly  embraced  Judaism,  Some  say 
that  she  was  born  in  New  Orleans; 
others  name  Memphis.  The  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia, an  admirable  work  distin- 
guished for  its  accuracy,  gives  Milne- 
burg,  La.,  as  her  birthplace.  To  quote 
from  the  piece  in  the  olj  reading-book: 
"It  matters  little  what  immediate  spot 
was  the  birthplace  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Washington."  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia also  gives  "Ada"  and  n»t  "Adah," 
although  as  actress  and  poet  she  pre- 
ferred the  latter  spelling.  She  married 
John  C.  Heenan  in  1859;  Robert  H.  New- 
ell ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr")  in  1861  and 
James  Barclay  (sometimes  spelled 
Barklay)  in  1865.  Fortunate  are  those 
who  remember  her  beauty!  Thrice 
fortunate  are  those  who  knew  her! 


That  Leviathan. 

"F.  M.  A."  writes:  "Your  Washington 
correspondent  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  articles  from  Chicago  incidentally  re- 
fers to  skyscrapers  as  'leviathan'  struct- 
ures. Having  been  accustomed  to  In- 
terpret that  term  as  referring  to  a 
monster  of  the  deep,  I  referred  to  Web- 
ster's and  found  that  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son was  termed  'leviathan  of  literature.' 
Can  a  skyscraper  be  a  leviathan?" 

It  is  true  that  leviathan  Is  commonly 
recognized  as  an  aquatic  monster.  "There 
go  the  ships;  there  is  that  leviathan, 
whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein." 
And  the  Lord  asked  Job:  "Canst  thou 
draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook?"  As 
children,  we  were  taught  that  leviathan 
was  a  whale,  not  a  kraken,  not  the  great 
sea  squid.  According  to  a  midrash  the 
leviathan  was  created  on  the  fifth  day. 
His  home  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  his 
body,  especially  his  eye,  possesses  great 
Illuminating  power.  From  his  hide  the 
Lord  will  make  tents  for  the  pious  of 
the  first  rank.  Leviathan,  the  monster 
ox  behemoth  and  the  huge  bird  zlz  will 
be  served  at  the  great  banquet  of  the 
faithful  to  the  dismay  of  confirmed 
vegetarians. 

Rut  leviathan  has  other  meanings  de- 
rived from  the  wonder  of  our  childhood, 
(t  may  mean  a  ship  of  great  size;  a 
man  of  vast  and  formidable  power  or 
enormous  wealth— thus  Burke  called  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  "the  leviathan  among 
all  the  creatures  of  the  crown,"  the 
commonwealth.  See  Hobbcs's  famous 
book.  Satan  has  thus  been  character- 
ized. Anything  huge,  monstrous  may 
properly  be  described  as  a  leviathan. 
The  Herald's  Washington  correspondent 
used  the  word  pertinently. 
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COHAN  COMEDY 

AT  THE  PARK 

"Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford" 


The   other   memher.s»M*  *5t?r  0  rm™ 

were  frankly  farcical,  no  doun  i 
suance  of  Mr  <  ohans  Itlstruc  ot  s.  . 
though  Mr.  Mitchell  playe4  the  part  or 
Damb  will,  quiet  efTecttwnejrs.  .The  per- 
formance was  pitched  in  the  boisterous 

key  th:.l  Is  *<>  '^ar  t0  Mr  Cona"'  Th<  rC 
wa»  [he  rushing  up  and  down  the  stage; 
there  was  the  BhoutlBg:  there  was  In  a 
word  i  he  familiar  Cohanesque  action. 

A  large  audience  laughed  '•■ 
continuously   ,  


eartlly  audi 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PAltR  THKATitK  —  "Get-Ilich- 
ulck  Wuliiiigford,"  a  comedy  in  four 
Cts.  by  George  M.  Cohan,  from 
eorffe  Randolph  Chester's  stories. 
Irst  performance  In  Roston.  Pro- 
occd  at  Hartford.  CI..  Sept.  5.  I'.UO. 


I 


Hint  Harkfns  Purnell  B.  Pratt 

■tin I    it eefs'. .  .Caroivn  Gordon 

Kne  Teresa  fern 

Mrtrurle  Df mpsfv  Mary  Murphy 

Mrs.  "Andy"  Denipsey  Marie  Taylor. 

Klchar.l  Welles  Frederick  Maynanl 

Dorothy  Welles  lone  Bright 

Horace  Daw  William  H.  Boyd 

Charlie  Joseph  Leslie 

WaU  Daniel  Hold 

J   Rufus  Wallingford  Hale  Hamilton 

Judgi-  Kenneth  B.  Lampton  

George  K.  Henery 

Tltnovhv  Battles  Horace  James 

Henry  Qulgg  Daniel  Sullivan 

ET  B.  I.ott  Fletcher  Harvey 

Tom  Donahue  -...Spencer  Charters; 

Mr.  Cohan  dignified  his  farce  by  en-  . 
titling  it  a  comedy,  hut  a  faroe  it  is,  and  |. 
It,  is  acted  In  the  familiar  prestissimo | 
manner  of  his  musical  comedies.    It  is  I  j 
a  farce  with  a  sentimental  streak  and 
a  highly  moral  ending,  a  variation  on 
the  old  theme  "It  pays  to  be  good." 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  play  is 
based  on  a  novel  or  short  story  that 
»he  original  should  be  forgotten  by  an 
(»u  Hence:  that  the  situations  and  char- 
acters exist  only  for  the  purposes  of 
pie  dramatist  and  live  only  on  the  stage. 
Slit  Wallingford  Is  so  sharply  charac- 
terized l>y  Mr.  Chester  and  his  face 
and  figure  are  so  well  known  to  thous- 
ands that  comparison  between  the  pro- 
moter created  by  the  story-teller-  and 
the  promoter  conceived  by  the  drama- 
tis* and  personified  by  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
Inevitable.  The  stage  Wallingford  is  Mr. 
Chester's  Wallingford  only  in  name.  He 
Is  a  good-natured,  turbulent  fellow, 
amusing  except  when  lie  is  sentimental- 
ly inclined.  Alter  his  conversion,  which 
Is  as  sudden  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
he  ceases  to  he  interesting. 

Seeing  Wallingford  on  the  stage,  we 
miss  the  plausibility,  the  oiliness,  the 
impressive.  depo:lment,  the  oratorical 
manner  of  the  original.  Nevertheless, 
in  each  instance  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience  is  with  the  scoundrel,  and  in 
the  stories  Wallingford  Is  never  so 
heroic  as  in  time  of  adversity.  This 
sympathy  is  not  merely  that  which 
comes  from  the  admiration  for  a 
"drefful  smart  man"  and  often  makes 
popular  ideds  of  unscrupulous  politicians 
and  other  men  of  business;  It  comes 
from  the  complacency  with  which  we  I 
view  the  credulity  and  greed  of  other! 
men.  The  delight  in  Walllngford's  suc- 
cess In  his  confidence  games  is  a  tribute  j 
to  our  own  shrewdness  and  superiority. 

Mr.  Cohan's  Wallingford,  starting 
with  the  intention  of  buncoing  the 
people  of  Battlesburg,  builds  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.  Wishing  to 
swindle  the  inhabitants,  he  gains  wealth 
by  legitimate  means.  His  invention  of 
a  cloth-covered  tack,  which  he  had  no 
idea  of  putting  on  the  market,  turns 
out  to  be  a  bonanza.  The  street  rail- 
way which  he  had  no  thought  of  build- 
ing brings  -him  a  half-million.  No  won- 
der that  he  believes  at  the  last  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.    His  cup  of 

•  happiness  Is  full.  For  the  town  grows 
(rich;  every  workman  has  his  own  house; 
I  he  controls  the  tack  industry  of  the 
,  country;  there  is  a  millionaires'  club 

with  40  members;  he  marries  the  sten- 
ographer, who  at  first  rejected  his  ad- 
vatues  and  told  him  to  his  face  that  he 
was  a  crook;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  we  are  assured  that  he  is  the 
father  of  twins.  In  comparison  with 
all  this,  what  are  the  garish  Joys  of 
Broadway  or  the  pleasure  in  swindling 
a  '"boob"  or  a  dozen  of  them? 

The  farce  ha?  many  amusing  mo- 
ments. There  are  grotesque  characters 
who  are  so  extravagantly  treated  that 
they  become  caricatures.  Nor  as  a  rule 
do  the  members  of  the  company  attempt 
to  give  reality  to  the  men  and  women 
they  impersonate,  the  landlord  and  the 
servants  in  the.  hotel,  the  village  mag- 
nates, the  pompous  president  of  the 
Midland  Valley  Line. 

Mr  Hamilton  played  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cohan's  Wallingford  in  a  breezy,  good- 
natured,  flamboyant  manner  and  acted 
the  sentimental  episodes  discreetly.  Mr. 
iiBoyd  gave  reality  to  the  part  of  Daw. 

•  <Mr.  Charters  was  excellent  in  the  part 

of  Donahue,  the  Pinkerton  "bull,"  and 
1  the  scone  between  him  and  the  ex- 
Bcrooks  Is  perhaps  the  best  in  comedy 
Bffein  to  he  found  in  the  play.  Miss  Ring 
Bwas  not  unduly  sentimental  as  the  sten- 
Kgrapher.  She  acted  simply  and  grace- 
[»' fully  and  made  the  most  of  an  inherent- 
Mjy  weak  part.  Furthermore  she  kept  a 
■  straight  face  while  delivering  her  line.o 
l*bout  the  blessings  of  virtuous  conduct 

anl  t  hank  :• .  .         lor  bis  kind- 


HOLI.1S  STREET  TH  HATRE— Louis 
Mann  In  "Hlevatlng  a  Husband."  a  new 
dramatic  comedy  In  four  acts,  by  Clara 
l.ipman  and  Samuel  Shlpman.  First  per- 
formance In  Boston. 

Herbert  Duncan  Douglas  .7.  Wood 

Frank  Forsvthe.  . .  .'.  ..John  E.  Kelly! 

Prof    TupfeV  Charles  Halton 

Flor-nrt    IClwood  Jesnie  Carter; 

Letty  Emily  Ann  Wellman 

Mrs.  Sample  Mrs.  Marlon  Holoombe 

Mrs.  Kale  Murray  :. Marie  Howe 

Prof.  Benson  Homer  Hunt 

Prof  Cox  Edward  F.  Horton 

lli'iirv  Sterling  H.  Cheseldlnc 

idee  Kitty  Edwards 

Bessie  Katherlne  Kelly 

Charles  Sample  M,r.  Mann 

"Elevating  a  Husband"  Is  called  a 
"dramatic  comedy,"  but  there  are  mo- 
ments, as  in  the  direful  ending  of  the 
third  act,  when  the  play  approaches 
very  closely  to  tragedy.  The  piece  Is 
cleverly  written,  the  characters  are  ex- 
cellently drawn,  the  situations  are  not 
preposterous  but  vividly  realistic,  and 
throughout  the  performance  the  interest 
of  the  audience  is  undlvldedly  main- 
tained. 

To    those    who    have  been 


rnbmenls   when   ^he  '  mlglit  easily  have 

become  so,  and  she  played  Vlth  a  nerv- 
ous Intensity  which  was  yet  never  with- 
out the  sense  of  a  reserve  behind  it. 

The  supporting  company  was  severally 
adequate,  among  the  best  work  beltis 
Mr.  Halton's  performance  of  Professor 
Topfer  and  Mrs.  Holcombe's  playing  of 
Mrs.  Murray. 

There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

CASTLE  SQl'ARE  THEATRE— John  I 
.Craig  Brock  company  In  "Why  Smith' 
Deft  Home."  a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  I 
George  Broadburet. 

Gen.  T.llletdoux  Walter  Walker 

Mayor  Duricombe.  ..  .Robert  M.  Mlddlemass 

tount  Von  CiiiRKonhelm  George  Hassell 

Robert  Walton  Morgan  Wallace 

Mt«.  John  Smith  Gertrude  Blnluy 

Mrs.  Bill,  t.loux  Mabel  Colcord  1 

Miss  Smith  Maude  Richmond 

J.'"  y Kat0  Kyanj 

|  8HUBERT  THEATRE— "The  Musical  II 
Revue  of  1911."  by  the  Winter  Garden  I 
Company  of  New  York. 

George  rtamshotham  Harry  Klsliei 

Eczema  Johnson  fe-n,  Muyhew 

_f-a  ihichesKoe1  Mildred  Elaine 

Htl  Montmarte  >...MiW.  paste 

Jtcj  Balaton  Blllie  Taylor 

i?".,!t  Cohe"  Barney  Berrard 

Toot  Horner  and  Susie  Jenkins  

.    „,  ,,  ,  Tempest  and  Su'islilne 

A    Violinist   Vvett> 

Rrldgeota  McShane  Arthur'  7;uSnUi«haoi 

"•MM  Sparkler  AI  Johwn 

Russian  dancers   Hess  sisters 

Mine,  fclnrlco  Melissa  Tec  Eyck 


enforced 

dwellers  in  boarding  houses,  who  havel 
She  red  that  dismal  privilege,  usually  in- 
cluded with  meals,  the  "use  of  the  par- 
lor," and  to  those  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  petty  tyranny,  endless 
bickerings  and  incessint  selfishness  of 
the  inmates  In  such  an  establishment, 
the  scene  of  the  first  aci  will  bring  bauk 
glromy  memories.  Mrs.  Murray's 
boarders  are  assembled  in  the  common 
parlor,  severally  clamorous  for  the  lux- 
ury to  be  derived  from  reclining  upon 
the  only  existing  lounge.  The  types 
represented  are  the  familiar  ones.  The 
German  professor,  the  would-he  novelist, 
the  professional  loafer,  the  newspaper 


HOUDINI  AGAIN 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Once  more  Houdini  13  tlw  heaiillner  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  Xb's  is  his 
second  and  last  week,  and  his  per* 
formance  Includes  an  escape  from  s> 
straitjacket  and  from  the.  water-tilled, 
padlocked  tank  which  he  invented. 
This  evening  lie  Is  to  be  locked 
into  the  sea  monster  which  the 
folk  at.  T  wharf  have  found  for  him. 
and  which  Is  an  exceedingly  evil-look- 
,  Ing  brute  Before  Houdini  came  on  the 
woman,  the  frail  and  Mil  Piano       £  motion  pictures  show- 

teacher  with  vague  idt-as  of  culture. 

Charles  Sample  is  also  of  the 
household.  He  Is  a  self-made  man  of 
business,  young  and  ambitious.  He 
has  started  three  nourishing  "nickel 
stores"  and  he  Is  bent  upon  success. 
He  Is  primitive,  his  speech  is  sloven- 
ly, but  he  has  ideals.  He  Is  a  devoted 
son,  and  with  his  lovable  disposition 
and  tine  qualities  he  wins  the  love  of. 
Dettv,  who  will  be  no  longer  con- 
1  demned  to  the  drudgery  of  piano  les- 
'  sons.  Herbert  Duncan,  the  loafer,  Is 
burdened  with  much  superfluous  cul- 
ture, but  few  principles.  He,  too, 
loves  Detty,  but  she  will  have  none  of 
him.  Sample  out  of  kindness  makes 
him  general  manager  of  his  store. 

Act  II.  takes  place  In  the  Samples's 
home.  Fortune  has  been  kind.  The 
walls  and  hung  with  reproductions  of 
old  masters,  it  is  a  sumptuous  dwelling, 
and  Detty's  Ideas  of  culture  have  been 
given  free  rein.  She  keeps  open  house 
for  whiskered  professors,  long-haired 
musicians  and  discusses  marriage,  free 
love  and  Schopenhauer  with  easy  free- 
dom. But  hers  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
mismated.  Sample's  boisterous  ways 
amuse  the  servants.  He  shames  Detty 
before  her  guests,  while  Herbert's  men- 
tality awakens  only  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  her  nature. 

But  besides  being  the  amiable  expon- 
ent for  the  "free-love"  theory,  Herbert 
is  a  swindler,  a  thief,  a  cad.    He  has 
used  Sample's  money  for  speculations,  • 
he  has  even  used  money  loaned  him  by  I 
Detty  for  the  same  purpose.    He  ruins  | 
Sample's  business  and  he  is  discovered.  I 
Sample,  wild  with  rage,  orders  Detty  I 
from  his  house. 

The  boarders  are  again  at  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's. Detty,  left  alone,  has  resumed 
teaching.  Sample  returns  from  months 
of  retirement.  He  has  studied.  His 
pockets  are  no  longer  filled  with  account 
books,  but  with  dictionaries  and  guide 
books.  But  he  remains  at  heart  un- 
changed. There  are  the  usual  explana- 
tions and  ensuing  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Mann's  portrayal  of  Sample  de- 
served the  highest  praise.    He  showed  I 
him  as  filled  with  the  Joy  of  living  and 
of  making  other  people  happy. 

There  were  many  irresistibly  human 
touches  In  scenes  with  his  mother, 
while  his  display  of  forbearance  and  | 
tenderness  for  Detty  were  equally 
touching  and  the  expression  of  his  emo- 
tions is  always  sincere,  his  sentiment  1 
is  always  real,  never  forced.  He  was 
as  a  child,  not  understanding  and  crest- 
fallen when  his  efforts  to  master  the 
violin  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  Detty 
and  as  a  surprise,  were  met  with  cold 
rebuke  and  disapproval.  But  he  was  a 
child  no  longer  when  newly  awakened 
to  the  treachery  of  his  friend,  the  sup- 
posed perfidy  of  Detty,  he  faced  the 
;  chaos  which  had  been  wrought  about 
him,  and  as  a  madman  hurled  impre- 
;  cations  alike  at  Herbert,  Detty  and  his 
j  frightened  guests. 

Miss  Wellman  was  excellent  as  Lei  y. 
1 1  or  adorable  coquetry  at  first,  her 
gradual  submission  to  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  life's  highest  aims,  her  un- 
swerving lovalty  to  Sample,  in  spite  of 
hl«  obnoxious  ways,  all  these  were  ad- 
mirably depleted.  She  was  not  unduly 
hysterical    at    unquestionably  difficult 


ins  him  leaping,  handcuffed,  from  the 
87-foot  high  bridge  in  Pittsburgh  and 
flying  in  Ills  aeroplane  at  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Marion  Dlttletield  and  her  Florentine 
singers  sang  a!  varied  program  very  I 
beautifully.  The  singers  are  Helena 
Morrill,  Helen  Alton,  Florence  Le 
Moyne,  Marion  Dlttletield.  Stefano  Pet- 
tine.  Angtlo  Llgttvri,  A.  Luvinton  in. I 
Ernest  Armour.  The  musical  part  of  the 
bill  was  suggested  by  Ralph  Sinalley.  ; 
violoncello  virtuoso  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestcu,  who  played  a  trio  of 
pieces. 

"The    Dear    Departed."    by  Wilfrcl- 
Clarke,  was  pjayed  by  Mr.  Clarke  ainK 
his  company,  '  It  proved  to  be  an  cx-F 
traordinarily    lively    farce    which  kept 
the  audience  -in  a   roar.    The   plaj  rs 
were  Gus  Keegan  as  the  burglar  Miss 
Douise  Gayetty  as   "Ida  Young.'''  1M-- 
ward  B.  McGuinness  as  "I, oft  us  Brass."] 
Wilfred  Clarke  as  "Jay  Arthur  Young."] 
and     Miss    Grace    Melnken    as  "I'.iy 
Brass."    Mr.  Keegan  was  stage  man- 
ager. 

Fred  Jarvis  and  Frederica  Harr  sort 
won  much  applause  in  their  clever  skit, I 
"It  Happened  in  the  Summertime"  Not 
such  a  great  deal  happened  —  hut  what 
happened  was  intensely  amusing.  The, 
three  Keatons,  "Joe,"  "Myra"  and' 
"Buster,"  make  no  mistake  in  dubbing 
themselves  the  "whole  Fun  Family. 
They  had  a  musioo-athlettc-duologue  act 
which  contained  not  a  dull  moment. 

"Direct  from  the  Follies  Bergery" 
come  the  Marquads.  After  some  funny 
talk  they  begin  to  waltz,  the  he-MaV- 
quad  being  much  intoxicated  and  rtiu  it 
hauled  round  by  the  Dady-Marqiii. 
When  M.  Marquad  gets  his  sea  legs,  the! 
two  indulge  in  a  mad  waltz  about  :lio 
stage  knocking  over  furniture  break- 
ing statuary,  and  Anally  ending  by 
rolling  themselves  up  In  the  rue.  The 
Dennis'  brothers,  in  acrobatic,  and  clown 
work,  and  Tim  Cronln.  the  Irish  enter- 
tainer are  also  on  the  bill. 


Ml    "Til  PI  WEM.  OF  THF  SAINTS" 

ifirtlti  Dniii  a  blind  man. ..  Arthur  Sinclair 

Marv  O011I.  his  blind  wife  Sara  Allrood 

Tlmmv,  a  smith  Sydney  .1  Morgan 

Molly  Byrne  Cathleen  NesWi: 

Bride  Eileen  O'Doherty 

Mat  Simon  I.  A.  O'TtourVo 

A  wanderlns  friar  J.  M.  Kerrigan 

Villagers — Elthne  MatJee.  V.  Wright,  Ilrlns- 
ley  MncN'amare 

'THE  WORK  HOUSE  WARD." 

Mtko  Maclnerney  Arthur  Sinclair 

Mlehaol  Mlskell   Fred  O 'Donovan 

Mrs.  Uonuhoe.  a  oountrywoman  

Sara  Allgood 

"The  Well  of  the  Saints"  will  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  many.    Some  may 
find  It  symbolical,  a  satire  on  illusions 
cherished  by  those  that  have  eyes  and 
do  not  see.    Some,  desirous  of  taking 
offence,  may  suspect  an  attack  on  the 
miraculous.   Others  will  think  of  Syngo. 
remembering  his  sojourn  on  the  Aran  | 
Islands  and  the  scenes  he  saw  arid  the  l| 
talk  ho  heard,  sitting  down  with  only  I 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  play.  The  chief  j 
theme  has  been  used   by  others.    The,  t 
story  of  Philemon  and   Baucis  In   the  j 
libretto  prepared  for  Gounod's  music  Is 
similar  in  character:  a  story  of  unhap-  c 
plness  arising  from  disenchantment. 

Georges  Clemenceau  wrote  a  play  In  j 
which  a  Chinese  mandarin,  whose  sight  ( 
has  been  restored,  loses  all  his  Illusions, 
finds  that  his  friends.  Including  his  wife, 
are  unfaithful,  atid  In  his  misery,  recall- 
ing former  happiness,  deliberately  blinds 
himself.  It  Is  possible  that  Synge  knew 
this  satire  whon  he  was  living  In  Tarls. 
Mr.  Yeats,  reading  the  notebook  of 
Bynge's  experiences  on  the  Islands, 
points  out  the  story  of  the  Aran  couple 
that  quarrel  all  day  long  "amid  neigh- 
bors who  gather  as  for  a  play  " 

This  wild  drama  with  Its  bitter 
comedy.  Its  pathos.  Its  apparent  heart- 
lessness,  its  cruel  satire.  Is  oonsplcu- 
ous  for  the  splendor  of  poetic  Imag- 
ination whloh  glorifies  familiar 
speech,  Is  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pression of  Celtio  thought,  and  con- 
vinces by  sincerity  and  strength.  It 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard 
an  Irish  woman  on  Cape  Cod  Inveigh- 
ing against  villagers  given  to  dnigs: 
"Let  them  And  comfort  In  their  rosy 
atmosphere,  but  give  me  those  that 
drink  whiskey  and  see  things  as  they 
are." 

When  Martin  Doul  In  his  fancy  hears 
Molly  "laughing  and  making  great  talk 
In  a  high  room  with  dry  timber  lining 
the  roof"  and  begs  her  to  go  with  him 
to  lands  "with  warm  sun  In  them,  and 
fine  light  In  the  sky" ;  when  returning: 
to  blindness  he  cries  "The  heavens  is 
closing.  I'm  thinking,  with  darkness  and 
great  trouble  passing  in  the  sky"  :  when 
he  utters  his  tremendous  Imprecation  on 
Molly  Byrne  and  Tlmmy,  the  smith,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  the  extrava- 
ganee  has  beauty  and  force,  and  is  mere- 
ly an  elaboration  of  the  men  whom 
Synge  had  heard  talking,  "each  man 
speaking  in  turn  and  for  some  little 
time,  and  taking  pleasure  In  the  vaguer 
meaning  of  the  words  and  In  their 
sound." 

This  play  with  all  Us  supert>  extravt*- 
gance,  with  Its  realism  that  Is  never 
baldly  photographic,  was  acted  with  the 
sincerity,  intensity  and  self-abnegation 
that  characterize  the  performances  of 
this  remarkable  company.  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  Miss  Allgood  played  with  singular 
strength  parts  that  might  easily  seem 
Impossible  or  unendurable  If  Imper- 
sonated by  those  of  more  conventional 
training,  lesser  imagination,  alien  blood. 
As  before,  there  was  the  perfection  of 
ensemble. 

Dady  Gregory's  oomedy  Is  perhaps 
best  characterized  by  her  own  re- 
mark: "I  sometimes  think  that  the 
two  scolding  paupers  are  a  symbol  of 
ourselves  In  Ireland.  'It  is  better  to 
be  quarrelling  than  to  be  lonesome."  " 
The  piece  was  capitally  acted. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  Bernard 
Shaw's  "The  Showing  Dp  of  Blanco 
Posnet"  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  this  country,  and  with  It  Boyle's 
comedv.  "The  Building  Fund,"  and 
Dady  'Gregory's  "The  Rising  of  the 
Moon."  The  plays  for  next  Monday. 
Tuesdav  and  Wednesday  fmatlnee  and 
evening)  will  be  Boyle's  comedy,  "The 
Eloquent  Dempsey,"  and  Synge'e  "Rid- 
ers to  the  Sea." 


GRAND  OPERA   HOUSE-"The  Man 
Between,"  by  Rupert  Hughes.  Cast: 

John  Stoddard  Herschel  Mayall 

Nathaniel  Van  Nest  Harrison  Stedman 

Gerald  Fitzgerald  Charles  Carver 

Sevlck  Martin  Woodworth 

Edith  Stoddard  Ruth  Davenport 

Janet  Van  Nest  lOdna  Ellsmere 

"The  Well  of  the  Saints"  and 
"The  Workhouse  Ward"'  by 
Irish  Players. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE — J.  M.  Synge's 
"The  Well  of  the  Saints."  a  play  In  three 
acts,  and  Lady  Gregory  s  "The  Work- 
house Ward,"  a  comedy  In  one  net.  per- 
formed by  the  Irish  Players  from  Ihe 
Abb'  y  Theatre,  Dublin. 


A  post  mortem  was  recently  held  on 
an  emu  that  died  at  the  Sydney  Zoo. 
They  found  within  four  pennies,  six 
half-pennies,  nine  nails,  live  marbles, 
an  umbrella  ferrule,  a  key.  a  medal,  a 
clock  wheel,  two  collar  studs,  three  but- 
tons, 24  pieces  of  glass  and  crockery  and 
a  pin  two  Inches  long.  A  gatherer  of 
curious  facts,  useless  Information  and 
interesting  misinformation  says  that  the 
name  "emu"  was  In  existence  long  be- 
fore the  bird  that  now  bears  it  was 
known.  The  original  form  was  the 
Portuguese  "etna,"  a  crane.  In  the  17th 
century  it  came  to  mean  a  cassowary, 
and  in  the  18th  the  American  ostrich  or 
rhea.  When  the  Australian  bird  was 
discovered  "there  was  a  cry:  "Here  at 
last  is  the  true  emu."  and  cum  is  the 
common  spelling  although  the  Oxford 
dictionary  and  the  Dik>  lopaedla 
Britannlca  favor  "emeu." 

This  "singular  bird  with  a  manner 
absurd"  is  best  known  to  many  through 
Bret  llarte's  poem  of  the  tragedy  at 
Jtoo. 

Old  saws  and  gimlets 
I  >  appetite  whels 

l.lke  the  world  famous  rs-rk  of  Peru. 


* 


The  Color  Line. 

The  color  question  has  been  lntr&- 
duced  In  England,  apropos  of  the  pro- 
posed mill  between  Mr.  John  Johnson 
and  Bombardier  Wells.  "Never  before 
has  the  color  question  been  so  dis- 
cussed In  England.  It  is  not  based  up- 
on conditions  in  England,  but  upon  con- 
ditions in  parts  of  the  British  empire 
■where  the  question  looms  large." 

Negroes  and  mulattos  have  in  times 
past  drank  delight  of  battle  with  their 
peers  on  English  soil,  and  dukes  and 
,earls  and  right  honorable  gentlemen 
have  bet  their  sesterces  upon  their  blood. 
Nor  was  Molineaux  the  only  black  pu- 
gilist that  was  glorified  by  all  England, 
although  his  fame  was  international 
and  his  portrait  in  action  may  still  be 
seen  in  taverns,  bar-rooms  and  athletic 
Clubs  of  this  country.  Mr.  Henley  men- 
tions him  honorably  in  his  note  on  Bob 
Gregson.  P.  P  ("Poet  of  Pugilism"), 
published  in  the  edition  of  Byron's  let- 
ters that  unfortunately  never  went  be- 
yond the  first  volume. 


ma 


O,  Golden  Years! 

And    here   is   Henley's   ringing  sen- 
tence: 

"For  these  were  the  golden  years  of 
th'e  ring:  When  pugilism  was  to  the 
people  of  England  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  cricket  and  football  are  to 
the  people  of  England  now;  so  that  a 
trial  between  two  famous  artists— as 
Cribb  and  Molineaux.  or  Spring  and 
Langttn,  or  Painter  and  Oliver— would 
be  fought  in  the  presence  of  "0,000  men. 
tie  most  of  whom  had  ridden,  or  driven, 
or  padded  the  hoof,  a  many  miles  to  see, 
at  the  risk  of  broken  heads  and  rav- 
ished    pockets;     while     £100.000  would 

Clanffe  hands  on  the  event."    What  a   His  ^V.1'.'1",3,  tm'.*ll  bim  ont  «*  last  bt-teatb 


ances'-of  Die  tiifljl'iri  "pla.yei  s  in  the" 
expectation  of  seeing  an  entertain- 
ment of  the  Chauiicey  Olcott  brand 
or  something  like  a  show  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Mack  in  his  more  inspired 
•moments,  will  in  due  time  be  edu- 
cated and  become  appreciative  of  the 
wild  passion  in  action  and  dialogus. 
There  are  others  who  inquire  into 
the  psychology  of  this  laughter  and 
consult  the  treatises  of  Bergson  and 
Sully  and  the  essay  of  Baudelaire. 
To  them  the  foolish  merriment  gives 
an  ironic  touch  and  sharpens  the 
poignancy  of  the  dramatic  effect. 

Of  a   Personal  Nature. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  surprls-i 
ing  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
toward  his  father-in-law,  plain,  untitled 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  When  the  latter  came 
ashore  in  the  tender  from  the  Olympic, 
the  duke  not  only  took  the  steamship 
ticket  and  redeemed  it;  he  handed  him 
the  exact  change,  for  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  staterooms. 

Miss  Sara  Allgood,  whose  Mary  Doul 
in  Synge's  "Well  of  the  Saints"  is  a  re- 
markable performance,  took  the  part  of 
Holly  Byrne  when  the  drama  was  first 
produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dub- 
lin. 

Of  the  five  live,  genuine,  warranted, 
triple  X  baronets  in  New  Zealand,  four 
are,  respectively,  civil  servant,  solicitor 
dentist,  and  land  agent.  There  is  hope 
for  the  humblest  in  that  far-off  land. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  been  congratulated 
for  the  phrase  "problematically  pious  and 
Indubitably  drunk"  used  in  his  St.  An- 
drews speech,  for  in  the  report  the  phrase 
was  not  given  as  a  quotation.  Some  one 
whose  sleep  is  disturbed  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  laurels  has  dug  up  a  poem, 
"King  Clicquot,"  by  W.  J.  Prowse,  dated 
TS55.  and  ended  by  this  couplet: 


ity  that  George  Borrow  did  not  live 
o  read  these  words! 

In  the  same  footnote  Henley  speaks 
f  Capt.  Barclay  training  Cribb  for  the 
'historic  reprise"  with  Molineaux. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  professor 
■f  boxing  at  Harvard  University  about 
0  years  ago  was  'a  negro  ^Molineaux, 
(ftp,  it  was  then  said,  was  of  kin  to 
he  -famous  basher  of  men. 


in  Praise  of  Ale. 

T.  B.  T.  writes:  "Let  me  add  to  your 
.Ie  and  beer  anthology.  Livingstone, 
he  African  missionary  and  explorer, 
ound  something  that  would  make  even 
lie  natives  of  cannibalistic  taste  ami- 
bly  disposed.  A  fellow  of  Trinity  sent 
Ini  three  dozen  of  College  Audit  ale. 
It  was  invaluable.'  wrote  Livingstone. 
Any  chief  who  had  once  tasted  it  would 
El/ant  anything  I  wanted  for  a  single 
[tflmble-full.' 

[/"Let  me  call  your  attention  also  to 
lie  tribute  paid  the  English  agricultural 
iborcr  by  Pvichard  Jefferies.  'Their  is 
carcely  any  limit  to  their  power  of  ab- 
orting, beer.     I   have   known  reapers 

uid  mowers  make  it  their  boast  that 
hey  could  lie  on  their  backs  and  never 
ake  the  wooden  bottle  (In  the  shape  of 
small  barrel)  from  their  lips  till  they 
ave  drunk  a  gallon.'  " 


the  table  Mink. 
|Pv0blem»fJetUtj  pi"ii<.  luit  Indubitably  drank. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  was  questioned  here 
concerning  a  liteiary  man  of  interna- 
tional reputation.  "He  has  not  an  enemy 
jin  London,  and  probably  not  in  the 
world;  but,  good  Lord,  you  should  hear 
what  his  friends  say  about  him." 

Mr.  Burgess,  who  swam  the  Channel, 
was  not  the  first,  if  collections  of  "jests 
and  amusing  anecdotes"  are  trust- 
worthy. A  Scotsman  had  swum  to  the 
pierhead  on  the  French  coast  when  he 
heard  people  complaining  that  a  landing 

fee  was  demanded.  Said  the  Scotsman :  i 
"I'll  save  my  sliler,"  and  he  swam  bade  j 
to  Dover.  Mr.  Burgess  does  Hot  accept 
a  "flattering"  offer  of  a  theatrical  en- 
gagement because  his  relations  are  op- 
posed to  the  stage  and  all  its  snares  and 
temptations.  Tears  ago,  Grace  Darling 
of  watery  fame  refused  an  engagement 
at  the  Adelphi.  She  wrote:  "The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  offer  would  be 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen Who  subscribed  to  purchase  me 
a  comfortable  annuity." 


A  Much  Needed  Society. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle  is  eager  to  found  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  barmaids 
with  a  new  stock  of  pleasantries.  "It 
(seems  that  these  pleasantries  are  only 
jtwo  in  number.  'Can  you  give  me  a 
small  Bass?'  (or  whatever  it  may  be), 
says  the  customer.  'No,  sir,"  says  the 
irl,  doing  her  best,  'but  I  can  sell 
you  one.'  The  other  is  a  reply  to  the 
order:  'Same  again,  please.'  'Can't 
ive  you  the  same  again,'  says  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  'but  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing similar.'  "  The  correspondent 
swears  that  these  jests  have  served 
time  since  1881.  Probably  an  older 
generation  heard  them.  Perhaps  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  '"bitter  bar- 
maid, waning  fast,"  whose  memory 
has  been  preserved  by  Tennyson. 


Genteel  English. 

"S.  P.  B."  writes:  "I  was  talking 
with  a  Gloucester  native.  He  point"'! 
out  cottages  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished   sojourners    from    other  cities. 

•Mr.  ■          aestivates  here  this  summer.' 

Where  in  the  world  did  he  lind  this 
genteel  verb?  And  was  he  not  tamo- 
logical?" 

"Aestivate"  is  a  good  word,  for  br.e 
of  its  meanings  is  to  indulge  in  torpor 
or  to  suspend  animation  during  the 
summer;  and  that  estimable  class  of 
human  beings  known  as  veranda  bird* 
may  properly  be  said  to  aestivate.  If 
stress  was  iaid  on  "this,"  the  speech 
was  not  tautological. 

There  is  the  verb  "to  hiemate"  popu- 
larly thought  to  be  a  synonym  of  '".n- 
bernate."  It  has  been  said  that  "hie- 
mate" is  applied  to  human  beings  and 
■'hibernate"  to  animals.  The  distinc- 
tion is  unfounded.  An  old  poet  sang: 
Whistling-  Eurus  cnmff. 

With  all  his  world  of  insects  in  thy  lands 
To  lilerhate. 


"Cabman's  Mixture." 

Before  we  leave  this  improving  sub- 
jject  let  us  note  the  Chronicle's  query, 
whether  "cabman's  mixture"  is  a  rec- 
ognized drink  among  Londoners  today: 
"In  the  60s  of  the  last  century  it  was 
named  In  the  Times  hy  a  writer  de- 
scribing the  beer  trade,  and  its  char- 
acter is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
following  extract,  referring  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  public-house  keeper  under  the 
control  of  the  great  brewers  Spigot, 
Firkins  &  Co.  'At  first  he  gets  on  very 
well  if  he  is  sober,  industrious  and 
knows  how  to  modulate  pure  porter 
into  "cabman's  mixture''  after  the.  most 
approved  fashion.  Apparently  it  had 
gome  relation  to  the  watery  beverage 
known  in  some  localities  as  husband's 
tea.' 


Some  in  the  audiences  at.  tho-Ply- 
mouth  Theatre  are  seriously  annoyed 
by  the  laughter  that  breaks  out  in 
■ipper  gallery  and  even  on  the  floor, 
when  a  scene  or  speech  in  a  play  by 
Synge  or  Murray  is  tragic  or  one  of 
Simple  patho"  Some  are  tolerant, 
,  nd  say  that  these  guffawers  and 
*nii  kcrers.   who  go  t< 


fort,"   "Daily  Friod,"~wJth  a  text  for 

'each  morning  in  the  year. 

;   Let  us  this  morning  take  up  the  burden 

i  of  life  with  the  remembrance  of  a  pas- 
sage from  Plutarch  on  Anger.  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  anecdote 

,1s  now  peculiarly  appropriate  when 
there  is  hot  discussion  concerning  the 
dramas  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  of  Dublin 
and  the  art  of  the  players  now  in  Bos- 
ton. 

"Also  Socrates  taking  Euthydemus 
from  the  Wrastling-house  home  with 
him,  to  Supper,  his  wife  Xa»ntippe  came 
to  him  in  a  pelting  chaff,  reviling  him, 
and  in  conclusion  overthrew  the  Table. 
Whereupon  Euthydemus  arose  up  and 
went  his  way,  being  very  much  troubled 
at  what  had  happened.  But  said  Socra- 
I  tes  to  him,  did  not  an  Hen  at  your 
House  the  other  day  come  flying  and 
do  the  like,  and  yet  I  was  not  troubled 
at  it." 
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Long-Winded. 

It  is  said  that  the  published  award 
in  the  Alsop  dispute  between  the 
L'nited  States  and  Chili  contains  the 
longest  sentence  ever  written  in  Eng- 
lish, a  sentence  of  about  15,000  words. 
Senator  Evarts  was  famous  for  his 
long  sentences  in  addressing  court  or 
jury,  but  these  sentences  were  so 
constructed  that  they  were  clear  and 
there  was  always  the  anticipation  of 
a  significant  climax.  There  is  a  long 
and  remarkable  sentence  in  Hazlitt's 
essay  on  Coleridge,  one  that  fills 
four  and  a  half  pages  in  the  first 
edition  of  "The  Spirit  Of  the  Age." 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  declares  that 
writers  should  avoid  more  than  20  Of 
SO  words  without  a  full  stop,  and  not 
put  more  than  two  commas  in  each 
sentence.  What  would  he  say  to  a 
sentence  written  by  Dumas  the  Elder 
In  a  description  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
("Impressions  de  Voyage"),  which 
fills  three  pages,  a  sentence  that  con- 
tains 196  verbs  and  122  proper  names 
and  is  broken  by  68  commas  and  60 
seml-coloris? 

It  is  often  said  by  Improving  writers 
!  that  everyone  should  read  daily  a  beauti- 
ful poem  or  a  page  in  prose  that  contains 
at  least  one  golden  thought.  In  our 
youngor  days  there  were  little  volumes 
of  spiritual  cheer,  as  "Crumbs  of  Com- 


At  Random. 

The  first  part  of  "Omar  Khayyam'' 
with  - music  by  Mr.  Granville  Bantock, 
"was  performed"  on  Wednesday  night 
at  the  Worcester  Music  Festival,  and  in 
spite  of  the  preceding  denunciation  of 
<he  Tentmaker's  views  of  life  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ewlng,  the  lightning  did  not 
strike  Mechanics  Hall,  nor  was  there 
any  significant  perturbation  of  nature. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Arthur  Moes,  the  conduc- 
tor, fall  from  his  desk  felled  by  apo- 
plexy; nor  was  even  the  most  violent 
choral  shouter  in  praise  of  the  wine- 
cup  rebuked  in  the  sight  of  the  people 
by  some  divine  affliction. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing  should  not  take 
Omar  Khayyam  so  seriously.  He  should 
make  allowances  for  poetic  enthusiasm. 
A  man  does  not  necessarily  drink  a 
dozen  quarts  of  ale  before  or  after  sun- 
set because  he  likes  to  discuss  the  lore, 
use,  and  abuse  of  malt  liquors.  The 
author  of  "Laus  "Veneris",  "Dolores" 
and  "In  a  Garden"  was  in  his  own  life 
far  from  being  an  amorist.  Dr.  Ewing 
should  read  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger's  in- 
troduction to  his  volume  "Poems  of 
the  Orient"  and  Mr.  Chesterton's  essay 
on  the  Persian  poet.  And  why  does  he 
not  discuss  the  question  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  his  own  city,  a  most,  ac- 
complished Omar  K'nayyamer? 
By  the  way,  Omar  Khayyamer  rhymes 

|  with  wind-jammer. 

Nor  is  Mr.    Bantock,   the  composer, 

I  in  music  or  life  a  sensual  and  debased 
Orientalist.  He  lives  in  or  near  Bir- 
mingham, England,  and  there  are  some 

[who  say  that  hi»  Orientalism,  lfl  brum- 

rttt&JBBBfc.   '"'    i  . 


How  Vain  a  Thing. 

The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  quoted 
the  remark  of  an  earnest  woman  in 
Chicago  who  insists  that  men  should 
be  taught  the  art  of  carving  at  an 
early  age.  Her  strictures  on  man,  the 
poor  wretch,  as  a  carver  are  painful 
to  the  pride  of  our  sex.  There  are 
sentimentalists  who  believe  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  should  carve 
even  when  her  husband  happens  to  :>e 
a  surgeon  enriched  by  his  fearless  use 
of  the  knife  and  his  skill  In  regulating 
or  repairing  the  Internal  clock-work 

In  the  18th  century  there  were  fa- 
mous Instructors  in  the  art  of  carving 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  for  ex- 
ample, took  three  lessons  a  week  "that 
she  might  be  perfect  on  her  father's 
public  days  when  in  order  to  perform 
her  functions  without  interruptions  she 
was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner 
alone  an  hour  or  two  beforehand."  Tt 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  put  on  gloves, 
for,  according  to  the  old  and  unsavory 
anecdote,  her  hands  were  generally 
unclean. 

A  gentleman  In  the  days  of  chivalry 
was  expected  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of 
a  table  knife.  Caxton  wrote:  "Every 
man  that  will  come  to  knighthood,  him 
behooveth  to  learn  in  his  youth  to  carve 
at  table."  In  the  16th  century  the  pro- 
fessional carver  at  a  side  table  or  with- 
out the  dining  hall  considered  the  rank 
of  the  guests.  If  a  lord  were  seated,  a 
pike  was  served  whole;  if  the  guests 
were  humbler,  the  pike  was  sliced;  and 
Bo  it  was  with  pig,  for,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  diners,  the  pig  appeared  in 
gold  leaf  or  in  its  naked  beauty,  whole 
or  sliced. 


"I  could  not  but  reflect  with  myself, 
as  I  was  going  out,  upon  the'  talkative 
humor  of  old  men,  and  the  little  figure 
which  that  part  of  life  makes  in  one 
who  cannot  enjoy  his  natural  propensity 
in  discourses  which  would  make  him 
venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes  me 
very  melancholy  in  company  when  I 
hear  a  young  man  begin  a  story;  and 
have  often  observed  that  one  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  long  In  a  man  of  five 
and  twenty  gathers  circumstances  every 
'time  he  tells  it,  till  it  grows  Into  a  long 
Canterbury  tale  of  two  hours  by  that 
time  he  is  threescore." 


Mr.  Johnson's  Triumph. 

Mr;  John  Johnson,  the  untitled  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people  in 
London,  was  never  more  glorious  in  the 
ring  than  when  he  battled  with  words 
in  court  against  men  of  stolid  prejudices 
and  vain  theories.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  cross-examiner  is  born,  not  made. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  committed  a  mis- 
take in  not  choosing  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, although  his  life  might  not  thtn 
have  been  so  spectacular.  Questioning 
witnesses,  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  as  one 
that  beats  the  air.  He  respected  the 
time  of  the  magistrate;  he  refrained 
from  asking  idle  questions.  The  ques- 
tions that  he  put  all  told.  The  late 
Judge  William  Fullerton  or  the  late 
George  M.  Starns,  each  a  master  in 
cross-examination,  would  have  applaud- 
ed Mr.  Johnson. 


A  Study  in  Black  and  White. 

The  Herald  recently  spoke  of  Mr. 
Molineaux,  the  black  pugilist,  of  his 
achievements  and  renown  in  England, 
propos  of  the  raising  of  the  "color 
question"  by  those  who  were  supporting 
Bombadier  Wells  with  mouth  and  purse. 
Now,  the  week  appointed  for  the  John- 
son-Wells fight  was  that  in  which  ex- 
actly 100  years  ago,  Mr.  Molineaux  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  friendly  trial  of  ath- 
letic skill  with  the  English  champion, 
Tom  Cribb.  The  two  had  fought  a  few 
months  earlier,  and  it  then  took  Cribb 
33  rounds  to  wallop  his  man,  but  in 
the  second  fight  he  bashed  him  so  ef- 
fectively that  in  the  11th  round  he 
•  danced  a  hornpipe  before  he  delivered 
the  knockout  blow.  The  reputation  of 
Cribb  is  great  even  today,  and  some  will  I 
regret  to  learn  of  his  lack  of  dignity  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

On  the  night  before  this  mill  at  This- 
sleton  Gap  "not  a  bed  was  to  be  had  for 
20  miles  round,"  There  had  been  "much 
feeling  at  the  thought  of  'the  Moor' 
beating  the  white  man,  and  Cribb's  re- 
turn to  London  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. He  held  a  reception  in  a  coal 
cellar  off  his  house,  near  the  Seven 
Dials,  to  which  the  Fashion  flocked." 
4 —  

On  the  Stage. 

It  is  said,  apropos  of  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  revival  of  "Macbeth,"  that 
«  henever  the  play  is  put  on  the  stage 
nearly  a  fourth  has  to  be  omitted,  for 
the  play  would  take  fully  three  hours 
to  read  with  any  attempt  at  distinct- 
ness. "Hamlet"  thus  read  would 
consume  nearly  two  hours  more. 
There  are  deep  thinkers  who  argue 
from  this  that  many  pages  of  the 
tragedies  were  written  for  the  study 
e.n  a   not  ib.es  stage.   These,  ar^uere 


The  Terms   of  Carving. 

As  soon,  as  the  school  of  carving  is 
opened  in  Chicago  with  branches  in 
other  leading  cities,  the  vocabulary  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  "Receipts" 
(1C96)  should  be  committed  to  memory 
by  the  pupils.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
limes  any  host  using  the  wrong  term 
was  looked  on  with  pity  and  contempt. 

The  terms  are  these:  Leach  that 
brawn.  Lift  that  swan.  Rear  that  goose 
Spoil  that  hen.  Fract  that  chicken. 
Sauce  that  capon.  Unbrace  that  mal- 
lard. Unlace  that  coney.  Dismember 
that  heron.  Disfigure  that  peacock.  Dist 
Play  that  crane.  T'ntack  that  curlew. 
I'njoin  that  bittern.  Allay  that  Sheas  - 
.nit.  Wing  rliat  quail.  Mince  that  plo- 
ver. Wing  that  partridge.  Thigh  that 
pigeon.  Border  that  pastry.  Thigh  that 
woodcock.    Break  that  hare. 

There  are,  alas,  even  in  Boston, 
spoilers  and  dlsngurers,  otherwlso  most 
estimable  citizens,  although  they  jifcver 
hoarder.  Dr,  ealmoa»Rd  hla^ernjs. 


forget  the  intense  interest  of  the  I 
London  populace  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare's  theatre.  There  were 
no  newspapers,  there  were  no  cheap 
novels,  and  there  was  more  leisure  in 
those  spacious  times. 

Letters  complaining  of  the  vaude- 
ville quartets  are  now  -written  to  the 
newspapers  of  New  York.  There  are 
some  who  maintain  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  sing  on  the  stage  un- 
less he  or  she  can  show  a  diploma  or 
a  certificate  of  recommendation.  It 
is  true  that  quartets  composed  of 
males  with  their  heads  together  In 
passages  of  close  harmony  are  often 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  but 
there  are  mixed  quartets,  even  in 
churches,  that  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul.  There  was  a  saying 
that  went  the  rounds  of  choir  lofts 
some  years  ago:  A  quartet  Is  made  up 
of  three  bad  singers  and  one  good 
one.  The  good  one  is  the  one  with 
whom  you  happen  to  be  talking. 


King  George  in  Peril. 

King  George  Is  interested  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  tobacco  on  English 
soil.     This    reminds    the    Pall    Mall  j 

Gazette  that  a  few  years  ago  an  Irish  i 
member  suggested  to  Mr.  John  Burns 
that  the  king,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
should  be  asked  to  smoke  a  cigar  of 
Irish  tobacco.    "No,"  said  Mr.  Burns, 
"it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  min- 1 
if  ters  to  protect  the  heir  to  the  throne  i 
from   assassination."     The   king  has 
asked  for  specimens  of  the  tobacco 
grown  on  a  Methwold  estate  in  Nor- 
folk.   It  was  at  Methwold  that  smok- 
ing in  the  streets  was  probably  first 
penalized.     For    in    the   Court  Book 
(Oct.   14,   1695)    it  is  recorded:  "We 
agree  that  any  person  that  is  taken 
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rininaklPgr  tobacoa  in  the  street  shall 
I  fount   one  shillings  for  every  time 
\:3  I  ik.  Ti.  and  It  shall  be  lawfull  for 
I  t)  r  petty  constables  to  distrains  for 
t  ■•  same    •  •  •  we  present  Nicholas 
I  Barber  for  smoaklnK  In   the  street, 
land  doo  amerce  him  one  shllllnge." 
I  And   earlier   than    this,   a   party  of 
I  h»rse  marched  out  of  Gloucester  to 
■destroy  the  tobacco,  when  the  country 
"did   rise   against   them   In   a  great 
body  to  the  number  of  5  or  600.  gtv- 
!r(t  them  very  reviling  and  threat- 
ning  speeches,  even  to  kill  them  horse 
and  man." 


The  Zeal  of  a  Convert. 

I  M.  Octave  Uzanne  In  his  collection  of 
fce'lghtful  essays,  "Sottisler  des 
Bfoeurs,''  just  published,  protests  against 
[smoking  in  public,  and  declares  that  no 
one  has  yet  solved  the  question.  Why 
Idee*  anyone  smoke?  "1  no  longer 
I  smoke,  but  I  once  smoked  passionately. 
Ilpe,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  of  Vlr- 
j  glnia,  Algeria  and  the  Orient— Havana 
I  cigars,  moist  as  the  Yankees  like  them  | 
|or  so  dry  that  they  crackled,  to  suit 
French  taste— I  have  known  all  these 
land  more.  I  was  not  a  smoker,  I  was 
the  smoker,  curious  about  all  of  NIcot's 
! plants  srowing  In  the  four  quarters  of 
'the  globe,  the  gourmet  of  perfumed 
finoke,  capable  of  a  mad  deed  for  a  fine 
'puros.'  And,  oh,  what  it  cost  me  to 
rid  myself  of  this  tyrannical  habit 
I  which  dominated  me  and  condemned  me 
•  to  a  frightful  state  of  servitude." 

No  wonder  M.  Umnne  now  inveighs 
against  the  weed.  It  was  Thoreau  who 
said  he  did  not  lecture  against  tobacco 
because  he.  had  never  chewed, 

Mr.  teste's  "Synge 
and  the  Ireland  of  His 


II''    '.ad       '    t"'  '  t   Co.-  redressin 

wrongs  of  the  poor,  and  he  had  ni 
kotcbook  for  statistics. 

He-  loved  "all  that  has  edge,  ai 
that  Is  salt  in  the  mouth,  all  that  I 
rough  in  the  hand."  He  was  kln> 
aim  sympathetic  on  the  Aran  islands 
thought  came  to  him  slowly  ||| 
conversation  was  not  experimental 
lie  had  no  obvious  Ideals,  "as  thes< 
are  understood  by  young  men,  •  • 
and  this  lack  makes  his  arl  have  ; 
itrtngc  wlldness  and  coldness,  as  o 
a  man  bom  in  some  fui-off  spaciou. 


l.i nd  and  time."  Synge  had  no  life 
outside  his  imagination  Me  hardly 
seemed  a  wan-  of  the  existence  o, 
other  writers.  He  was  "useless  amidst 
sadden  events.'  -a  drifting,  silent  man 
full  of  hidden  passion." 


Bold 


on  the 


! 


Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 

|tXV      and  Time."  published  by 

J.  M.  Synge  the  Cuala  Press. 
Churchtown.  Onndrum  in  the  county  of 
Dublin  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  now  that  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Company  is  in  town  and  Synge  s 
plays  are  to  be  seen.  The  essay  was 
written  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition 
o'  Syngcs  works.  Mr.  Yeats  with- 
drew i'  after  it  had  been  advertised  by 
the  publishers. 

This  little  volume  is  a  golden  book 
of  beautv.   We  are  told  how  one  genius 
found  another  and  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm strove  that  the  world  might 
be  worthy  of  him.    Mr.  Yeats's  criti- 
cism of  Svngc's  art  Is  much  more  than 
a  sonorous  -  appreciation"  with  kaleid- 
oscopic  effects.    There  is  artistic  re- 
straint  subtlety  that  is  significant  and 
not  poetically  vague:  there  is  the  sim- 
plicity   that    is    neither    affected  nor 
na  ve"  Tills  passage,  one  of  many,  may 
K-rve  to  show  the  depth  of  the  thought 
and  the  charm  of  the  expression  ot  it: 
•  Vet  ^n    Synge's   plays   also  fantasy 
eves  the  form  and  not  the  thought, 
ter  the  rore  is  always,  as  in  all  great 
art    an  overpowering  vision  of  cer- 
tain   virtues,    and    our    capacity  for 
sharing  in  that  vision  is  the  measure 
Of  our  delight.    Great  art  chills  us  at 
first  by   its  coldness  or  its  strange- 
ness   by  what  seems  capricious,  and 
vox  it  Is  from  these  qualities  it  has 
authority,  as  though  it  had  fed  on  lo- 
cust atvd  wild  honey.  The  imaginative 
v Titer  shows  us  the  world  as  a  paint- 
.  r   does    his   picture,   reversed   In  a 
locking-glass  that  we  may  see  it.  not 
as  It  seems  to  eves  habit  has  made 
dull    but  as  we  were  Adam  and  this 
U.e 'flrsi  morning;  and  when  the  new- 
mage   becomes  as  little  strange  as 
Uie  old  we  shall  stay  with  him.  be- 
cause  he   has.   besides   the  strange- 
m««    not  strange  to  him.  that  made 
ua    share    his    vision,    sincerity  that 
make*  us  share  his  feeling." 

\n.l  again  "To  speak  of  one's  emo- 
tions without  fear  or  moral  ambition,  to 
come  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
other  m^n's  minds,  to  forget  their  needs, 
to  be  utterly  oneself,  that  is  all  the 
Muses  care  for." 


Mr.  .lack  B.  Teats 
walked  with  Synge 
in  Connemara  and 
Open  Road  once  he  was  with 
him  for  a  month  wandering  through 
t  .  west  of  Ireland.  Synge.  according 
to  the  few  pages  written  by  Mr.  Yeats, 
was  a  good  companion  on  the  open  road, 
a  bold  walker.  H<*  showed  his  fondness 
for  little  children  and  animals;  he  was 
"de'igbted  with  the  narrow  paths  made 
ofioas  of  grass  alongside  the  newly  - 
etal.cd  roads,  because  he  'hnu^t  they 
had  been  put  there  to  make  sort  gptaf 
oTthe  bare  feet  of  little  'children.-  He 
delighted  to  hear  and  remember  any 
good  Phrase,  lie  undoubtedly  had  read 
I  great  deal,  but  a  book  was  seldom 
his  hand;  he  would  sooner  talk  or  listen 
to  talk  Ready  to  go  anywhere,  ne  was 
also  ready  to  enjoy  what  <*™f-  H* 
cared  nothing  tor  comfort  except  that  ot 
a  turf  fire.   He  loved  mad  scenes. 

•'All  wild  sights  appealed  to  Synge  he 
did  not  care  whether  they  WW» 
of  anything  else  or  hail  any  JJJ^'SJJ 
meaning  at  all  If  he  had  lived  1n  the 
Sa^f  Piracy  he  would  have  been  the 
fiddler  in  a  pirate  schooner,  Wtn  fl\ey 
called  'the  music.'  'The  music'  looked 
on  at  everything  with  dancing  eyes,  but 
drew  no  sword,  and  when  the  schooner 
was  taken  and  the  pirates  hung  at  M 
rorso  Sastle  or  the  Island  of  Sam 
Christopher's  'the  music'  was  spai^a 
!  because  he  was  'the  music. 


i  is  vapid  and  facile"  in  the  milliner  of  so 
much  French  virtuoso  music  written  in 
I  the  last  quarter  of  the  ltith  century.  The 
!  quotations  from  the  Greek  anthology  at- 
tached t»  each  movement  only  make  one 
Wish  tlmt  the  composer  had  been  able 
to  Imitate  the  point  and  terseness  of  the 
epigrammatists."    As  for  poor  Mr.  Mou- 
quet,  he  "has  learnt  some  of  his  meth- 
ods from  Theodore  Dubois." 

Norman    O'UelHU    variations    on  an. 
Irish  air  for  two  pianos  were  played. 
In  a  version  for  orchestra  at  a  prome- 
nade concert   in  London  Sept.   14.  The, 
variations  w.  ie  scored  same  years  ago.  j 
The    Pall    Mall   Gazette   of   Sept.  1-f 
bail  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Caput's  orches- 
tral version  of  Debussy's  piano  pieces. 
"Children's    Corner":     "A    couple  of 
years  and  more  ago  Mr.  Harold  Bauer 
introduced  to  London  Debussy's  suite 
for  pianoforte,  •Children's  Corner.' since 
when   many   pianists   have   given  It  a 
place  in  the*   programs.    It  Is  by  no 
means  fully  Characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser, for    although  showing  his  Indi- 
vidual   medium,    there    Is   less   of  the 
true   fancy   generally  to   be  met  with 
in    his    work.     M.    Andre    Caplet  has 
orchestrated     the    suite      tt,ffl«r  be 
doubted  whether  the  value  Of  tl)e  mu- 
sic has  been  enhanced  by  the  new  set- , 
ting-  the  truth  rather  being  that  just 
exactly  as  the  work  as  a  whole  lacked 
potency  so  by  being  transferred  to  the 
a  r«eV  canvas  it  seemed  Jess  worthy 
tl,an   before.    That  is  to  si-y.  tli.-  Ug 
get  means  throw  into  a   clearer  light 
fhe  poverty  of  the  invention.    The  scor- 
ing was  good  if  not  always  suggesting? 
lu-    wav    that    the    composer  himself 
m,gh    have  done  it."    The   music  was 
heard  at    a   promenade  concert.    It  w  II 
be^membered  that  Mr. Caplet  bro ugh t 
out  his  version  at  a  concert  in  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  last  season. 


The  "Drifting,   ^  llUs  °" 

"  can    form    some  idea 
Silent  of    what     Synge,  the 

Man."  man,  was  like,  for  as 
dramatist  and  poet  he  was  impersonal. 
Writing  his  experiences  on  the  Aran 
islands,  he  was  simply  an  observer  and 
recorder. 

Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  that  Synge  almost 
never  spoke  of  politics  or  showed  any 
Interest  in  men  in  the  mass  "or  in  any 
subject  that  is  studied  through  ab- 
stractions and  statistics."  He  was  wise 
in  judging  individuals:  he  was  compan-  j 
lonahle  with  them:  but  he  understood 
nothing  of  their  political  thought. 

He  disliked  the  modern  drama  for  its 
sterility  ni  speech.  In  Ireland  he  loved 
onlv  what  was  wild  in  its  people.  He 
looked  on  most  disputes  with  a  "mis- 
chievous wisdom."  "He  told  me  once 
that  when  he  lived  in  some  peasant's 
house  he  fried  to  make  those  about  him 
forget  that  he  was  there,  and  it  is  cer- 
ts in  that  he  was  silent  In  any  crowded 
room."  Probablv  his  low  vitality  helped 
hire  to  he  observant  and  contemplative. 
[  Synge  had  wandered  over  Kurope 
listening  to  stories  and  making 
t>-  ends  with  servants  and  poor  people 
cc'ore   Mr.   Yeats   met    him   in  Paris. 


«nt.c  Arrangements  have  been 

"°  rompleted     whereby  The 

About  xheodore  Thomas  Orches- 
MusiC  tra,  Frederick  Stock,  con- 
ductor, will  be' heard  In  a  concert  at 
Symphony  nail.  Tuesday  evening.  Dec. 
8  it  Is  over  a  dozen  years  since  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  has  been  heard  in 
the  east,  and  Mr.  Stock  will  conduct 
here  for  the  first  time. 

Leoncavallo  received  £1200  for  conduct- 
i„g  his  "Pagllacci"  at  the  London  Hip- 
podrome twic-  daily  for  L  days.  Ihe 
condensed  version  took  24 

Walford  Davies's  new  work.  tm 
Savings  of  Jesus.  Together  with  a  Ke- 
pu  eu  . Saving  of  His  and  Certain  Other 
Words  Chiefly  Derived  from  the  Inn  a- 
Lor  of  Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kemp.s.  lor 
tenor  solo  chorus  and  orchestra  was 
nroduced  at  the  Worcester  (Eng.)  Musi; 

Kval  Sept.  1£  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zelte  reviewed  it  discreetly:  ' 

••The  four  opening  bars  of  the  prelude, 
with  its  curious  rising  series  of  whole- 
tones  foreshadowed  the  theme  on  which 
tnat  'solemn  prelude  is  based,  and  m 
which  the  influence  of  Elgar-a  verj 
natural  one-is  felt.  It  is  followed  by  a 
chaste  and  tender  choral  setting  of  the 
"Reputed  Saying"  taken  from  a  sup- 
nosed  Gospel  of  Si.  P'-ter.  This  and  the 
„her  sayings  are  followed  by  personal 
reflections,  as  U  were,  of  a  devout  wor- 
shipper. Although  the  work  shows  signs 
,,,  sound  musicianship,  it  ts  outwardly 
Simple  in  effect,  and  with  the  exception 
,,',£  one  dramatic  passage  strongly  devo- 
l  tional.  It  seems,  indeed,  specially  in- 
tended for  use  in  church,  or  cathedral. 

ih-  Edward  Elgar  is  at  work  on  a 
„g  orchestral  Piece.  He  thinks  of 
making  London  his  home. 
-Raymond  Roae,  composer,  conductor 
and  for  a  season  connected  with  the 
i'oston  Opera  House,  has  been  appointed 
musical  director  at  Hammerstehi's  new 
onera  house  in  London. 

Granville  Bantock's  new  overture 
"Oedipus  at  Colonus"  was  produced  at 
the  Worcester  (BngJ)  musical  festival 
Sent  1"  The  critic  of  the  London  Times 
complained  that  the  Instrumentation 
was  earsplltting  in  the  little  public-  hall. 
He  was  worried  because  he  could  not 
find  anv  reference  in  the  music  to 
Sophocles's  tragedy.  U  only  some  one 
bad  informed  hitn  whether  the  music 


was  meant  to  be  "illustrative  or  mere  > 
reflectivV  "Falling  back  upon  the  old 
absolute  music'  attitude  of  mind,  there 
hg  ,,  great  deal  to  enjoy  in  this  music, 
whatever  it  means."  The  critic  em- 
r-loyed  the  adjectives  "broad"  and  "dig- 
nified," but  did  not  find  the  melodies 
strikingly  original.  W.  H.  Keel's  varia- 
tions for  strings,  performed  the  same 
evening,  were  praised. 

The  London  Times  speaks  of  MacDow- 
ell's  piiuio  concerto  in  A  as  "by  far  the 
best  contribution  to  the  music  of  the 
piano  which  MacDowell  ever  made."  It 
thinks  little  of  Jules  Mouquet's  music 
I  for  flute  and  orchestra.  It  calls  it  "most 
i  tedious."    It  is  a  pity  that  the  ac-om- 
I  pushed  Mr.  Fransella  "should  have  to 
^  waste  his  time  and  ours  on  music-  which 
hss-  not  a  scrap  of  originality  in  it  and 


Ti  e  Herald  r"- 
ine  cehtB  quoted  the 

"Cheeriness"  remarks  of  Sir 
Of  "Macbeth"  Herbei  I  Tree 
.M  "Ma.  beth"  and  his  opinion  how 
the  leading  part  should  be  played.  I he 
production,  which  he  h^PTOfh^  for 

•  id  waited  till  the  doors  opened. 
The  I  Won  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  wrote  this-  sir  Herbert  p  ayed 
Macbeth  much  as  he  played  the  carding 
■„  "tienrv  VIII..  muc  h  as  hi;  pla>  s 
eL„-thing  in  these  days.  "Max  U-r- 
bohms  celebrated  speech  about  his 
Mother:  'I  have  a  brother  who  once 
actor'  Is  very  true,  for  certainly 
X,  i  r'l  ■.  is  u<-  longer  ....  -  tor.  He 
iust  Tree  in  dia'-rent  clothes;  T^ee 
With  or  without  beard  and  mus.ache: 
X,.;,,  wonderfnlly  made  up.  but  always 
Tree  hi  voice,  gesture  and  v.alk. 

The  London  journals  with  the  re- 
r.pws  of  the  performance  are  now  a 
'no  The  Pall  Mall  Ga/.ette  found 
"hat  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  re- 
Vixal  was  its  "cheeriness."  As  th.s  ad- 
jective might  have  seemed  paralogical 
U,  some,  the  writer  hastened  to  ex- 
plain "Jit -the  Lyceum,  not  on.y  was 
living's  /ussestron  of  the -man  haunted 

by  Fate  and  in  communion  with  the 
powers  of  evil  a  disturbing  thing,  but 
the  Scottish  interiors  were  so  dreadful 
in  their  chilliness  and  the  occasional 
glimnses  of  Scottish  landscape  go  drear- 
ily bleak,  that  when  in  the  fifth  act.  the 
curtain  rose  on  a  lovely  English  country 
lane,  the  picture  was  received  with  a 
round  of  cheers,  and  a  man  in  the  gal- 
lery roared  forth,  'Good  old  England:- 
P.ut  in  Bir  Herbert's  production  there 
is  a  pleasing  prospect  from  Macbeth's 
castlfe;  the  banquet  begins  with  a  rol- 
lickirtg  dance  with  lighted  torches;  the 
courtyard  in  which  Macbeth  sees  the 
phantom  dagger  is  warmed  by  a  glow- 
ing fire  on  the  stone  floor,  and  there  are 
lights  in  castle  windows,  "and  the 
mocking  laughter  of  the  witches  fol- 
lowed the  doomed  protagonist  right 
through  the  play."  which  to  the  review- 
er increased  the  desired  "cheeriness"  of 
the  tragedy.  At  all  events  the  reviewer 
wrote  "We  found  the  gloom  of  'Mac- 
beth' a  good  deal  less  inspissated  than 
usual." 

And  the  reviewer  was  so  cheerful  over 
this  enlivened  version  of  "Macbeth"  that 
he  knifed  the  leading  actress  neatly 
with  the  next  sentence:  "And  a  further 
contributory  to  this  effect  was  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  Miss  Violet  Vanbrigh's 
very  mannered  elocution,  a  considerable 
proportion  of 'the  dreadful  things  Lady 
Macbeth  has  to  say  were  quite  inaudible 
even  in  the  stalls.  Those  in  the  audi- 
ence who  knew  the  play  were,  of  course, 
aware  that  she  was  hissing  or  whisper- 
ing some  of  the  most  frightful  senti- 
ments ever  put  Into  a  woman's  mouth, 
but  as  they  could  not  hear  them  their 
withers  were  unwrung.  The  rest  of  the 
audience  were  able  to  admire  the  ac- 
tress's grace  and  bearing  undisturbed  in 
any  way." 


fron'i       is     Malvolio     and     his  TTalri 

staff     are     worth     the     whole     of  his 
Haml'-t.     Kichard     II.      and      Shylock  . 
rolled  together     His  speech  is  apt  to  | 
be.  dreadfully  monotonous,  with  very 
little-    between   a   declamatory  shout 
and  a  capitally  managed  whisper,  both 
effective    enough    in   their   place,  but 
scarcely  adequate  for  the  expression 
of  such  a  variety  of  emotions — awe, 
l,.vi,      rage     terror,    self-pity,  scorn, 
passionate    '    affection,  overpowering 
ambition — as  is  to  be  found  embodied 
in   the   character    Of    Macbeth.  How-' 
ever,  he  has  grasped  and  co-ordinated 
the    part    with    a    great  deal  of  com- 
pleteness." 

Tin-  tragedy  was  produced  in  four  acts, 
and  confusion  resulted  from  the  jumbling 
together  of  scenes  intended  to  lie  sep- 
arate. The  scenes  were  solidly  built  and 
are  described  as  most  effective.  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  bad  submitted  certain 
sketches  to  Sir  Herbert  for  various 
scenes,  and  the-  latter  at  first  thought 
highly  of  them,  hut  afterward  rejected 
them  or  Mr.  Craig  withdrew  them.  Mr. 
i'iai'-'s  sketches  evidently  gave  Sir  Her- 
bert Ideas. 

Imagination        ™e'  p"»  Ma"  <*M 

[         &  zc  tle  of  Sept.  s  spoke 

0r  editorially  as  follows: 

Realism?  "The  exhibition  In  a 
London  picture  gallery  of  a  set  of  dej 
signs  for  a  stage  setting  of  'Macbeth' 
bv  Mr  Gordon  Craig,  and  the  general! 
applause  which  has  -been  bestowed  onj 

the  far  more  complex  pictures  now  he- j 
ing  displayed  nightly  ot  His  Majesty's* 
Theatre,  will  start  once  more  t he  oi  l 
arguments  as  to  whether   (1)  Shake- 
speare's plavs  are  better  given  with"  it  ; 
scenery,  and   Ci).  if  scenery  Is  to  he 
used,  should   It    aim    at    stirring  the| 
imagination  or  satisfying  it?     And  it 
will  be  obvious  that  Mr.  Craig's  designs 
are  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination, 
while  those  on  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  stage 
aim  at  satisfying  It.     Such  pictures  as 
those  at  His  Majesty's  of  the  battlements 
and  the  inner  courtyard  of  Macbeth's 
castle    Lady  Macduff's  garden  and  the 
lane  in  England  are  like  a  witness's  oath 
I—  thev  give  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
I  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

'There  are  many  things  to  be  Mtd 


before  such  questions  can  be  consulted 
to  be  finally  answered,  but  one  raSier 
important  one  is  that  whatever  it  may 
be.  the  scenery  of  a  theatrical  produc- 
tion must  harmonize  with  the  other 
aspects  of  the  production,  and.  above  all. 
with  the  acting.  Mr.  Craig  tells  of  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  said  that  If  his 
scenery  were  used  there  would  be  noth- 
ing left  for  them  to  do.  If  this  means 
that  his  canvases  would  monopolize  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  then  Mr.  Craig 
has  labored  to  produce  inartistic-  things. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  it  meatns  that  no 
iie'ting  could  rise  to  the,  imaginative  ap- 
peal of  the  pictures,  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  actors  and 
actresses.  To  put  it  briefly,  imaginative 
scenery  will  harmonize  admirably  witn 
imaginative  acting,  but  will  only  In- 
commode the  actor  and  irritate  the  spec- 
tator when  it  appears  as  a  setting  for 
the  acting  that  is  'obvious.'  " 


The 

Gracious 


Sir  Herbert 
and  Other 


The  Pall  Mall's  critic 
toojc  a  rather  cheer- 
ful view  of  Sir  Her- 
Scenery     bert    in    this  produc- 
I'tion  characterized  by  cheeriness: 

•■We  are  disposed  to  regard'Sir  Her- 
bert Tree's  Macbeth  as  the  best  thins 
he  has  so  far  done  in  tragedy.  We 
are  stilt  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not 
a  tragic  actor,  and  that  single  scenes 


The  audience  in 
a  cheerful  mood  at 
Sir  Herbert's  revj-  , 
Lady  Gmach  val  was  charmed 

by  Miss  Vanbrugh's  "grace  and  bear- 
ing." Long  ago  Richard  Grant  White 
inveighing  against  the  traditional 
Lady  Macbeth,  a  middle-aged  virago 
screaming  and  bullying,  wrote  an  article 
to  prove  that  in  life  Macbeth's  wife  was 
a  sensuous,  subtle,  fair,  soft-voiced 
c-eature  in  whose  hands  men  were  as 
wax.  So  when  William  Poel  brought 
out  his  "Elizabethan  Stage"  production, 
he  declared  it  ridiculous  to  look  on  Lady 
Macbeth  as  a  sort  of  unsexed  embodi- 
ment of  ravenous  and  reasonless  ambi- 
tion. He  quoted  Mrs.  Slddons's  descrip- 
tion of  her  as  "fair,  feminine,  perhaps 
even  fragile,  captivating  in  feminine 
loveliness."  Mr.  Poel  said  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  not  unlike  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  I  make  her, 
like  Mary  a  good  Catholic,  and  she  is 
discovered  in  her  first  scene  at  a  pne- 

alMr  Poel,  by  the  way.  presented 
"Macbeth"  as  occurring  in  a  typiefti 
Flizabethan  nobleman's  mansion,  ana 
the  characters  as  "typical  Kenaissance 
folk  with  delicate  instincts  and  tee 
subtle,  educated  consciences  ot  the  Cath- 
olic families  of  the  time."  "Thus  he 
added,  "and  only  thus,  can  you  get  tna 
characters  Into  their  right  1  «hts-*« 
horror  of  the  murder,  the  Avolt  again" 
Its  brutality,  the  terror  of  remors- 
Thus,  too,  the  witchcraft  of  the  day 
falls  into  its  right  place."  For  in  ShaM 
speare's  time  the  most  intelligent  oe 
Ileved  in  witchcraft  and  "an  old  woman 
needed  no  limelight  about  her  to  ne 
thought  a  witch." 

^     Tir  n««,  "Wvnn"  wrote  this 

Dr.  Wullner  .  I)r. 

■f  .  appreciation    ot  i»- 

in  Ludwlg    Wullner  » 

Vaudeville   vaudeville      at  the 

Me  e,,i..   Chicago:    "It  «s  "V** 
„,„  thre,- fourths  of  .be  Mondoj  nlfK 
M    ies,       i.udienee   neve-    heard  of 
Ludw  g  Wullner.  claimed  h>  the  .  ^ 
,:    .,  „„age...ent  to  be  the  world  s  gr 


leder  singer.    The  other'fotirth  Was 

iau.    They  took  it  upon  themselves 
Ke  care  of  the  doctor,  anil  greeted 
landsman    with    vociferous  ap- 
se.   The  doctor  is  a  trifle  over  G 
tall,    a   decided    blonde,    with  a 
ills  disposition.    He  ret)  lered  four  j 
.  >ers,  all  In  German.    The  manage- 
in  had  thoughtfully  supplied  the  an- : 
nee  with  a  translation  of  the  dpc-  ■ 
's   repertoire.     It   came   easy  after 
i  found   the  combination.  However. 
te  who  didn't  understand  the  doc- 
's native  tongue  stalled  nicely  and 
ilauded  quite  as  enthusiastically  as 
German  element.    It  was  just  lilce 
jnding  an  Italian  opera.   "  *  * 
fhe  doctor  was  accompanied  on  the 
10  by  Conrad  V.  Bos    who,  in  turn, 
accompanied  by  another  individual 
turned  the  pages   for  Bos.  The 
tor  is  a  wonderful  study,     [t  takes 
ID  or  20  seconds  to  get  into  the 
Ijaeter  he  portray.*.    Then  he  stays 
l,  it  right  to  the  finish,    m  short, 
■fler   is  a   master   of  German  art 
jjpthing    exceptionally    intricate— for 
ffishman  to  appreciate).    While  the 
5|r  is  a  novelty  for  vaudeville  (and 
||ple  a  drawing  card  because  of  his 
niational  reputation),  lie  could  hard- 
Beat.    The  doctor  played  last  week 
Milwaukee.    Report  lias  it  that  he 
the  town  by  the  ears.  Cincinnati 
St.  Louis  would  probably  welcome 
lied.-r  singer,  while  in  Hoboken  he 
■  break  records.    It  takes  a  Ger- 
to  appreciate  Doctor  Ludwig.  There 
plenty  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  in 
ago.    His  local  engagement  should 
success.  Monday  night  he  did  well." 


*4 


V  woman  at  Buechel,  Ky.,  laughed 
rself  to  death  over  a  joke  told  by  her 
sband.  It  vuas  by  no  means  the  first 
ath  from  laughter.  Chrysippus  seeing 
i  ass  eating  figs  told  his  old  serving 
>man  to  give  the  ass  some  unmixed 
ne  to  drink  afterward.  He  then 
jghed  so  violently  that  he  died.  But 
is  philosopher  laughed  at  his  own 
salt  joke,  and  his  death  was  not 
>urned  by  his  neighbors;  for  it  was 
i  habit  to  go  about  proposing  questions 
this  sort:  That  which  is  not  in  the 
y,  is  also  not  in  the  house;  but  a  well 
not  in  the  city,  therefore  there  is  not 
well  in  the  house.  Again:  if  you  say 
ything,  what  you  say  comes  out  of 
ur  mouth;  but  you  say  "a  wagon"; 
erefote  a  wagon  comes  out  of  your 
Duth.  Some  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
>re  thus  led  to  think  that  the  ass  eat- 
figs  waS  not  the  greater  one  of  the 

Then  there  was  Pietro  Aretino,  who 
sd  laughing  wildly  as  he  overheard  a 
nversation  between  his  sisters  that 
ailed  his  own  indecency.  And  in  the 
h  century  a  curious  pamphlet  con- 
:ning  men  that  have  died  from  laugh- 
was  published  at  Paris. 


?ntitled?Woconde. 
nit  relation  to  the 


it  tr 
•i  nre. 


A  Pen  in  Hand. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  foreign  office 
sent  a  hundred  pages  of  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  Morocco  affair  to  Paris, 
written  in  Gothic  characters,  and  the 
London  Chronicle  states  that  this  would 
necessitate  a  long  delay;  "there  are 
tears  for  the  clerks  who  have  to  de- 
cipher the  Gothic  script,  which,  even 
when  well  written,  is  not  practised  be- 
yond Germany.  In  Germany  they  do  it 
for  fun— a  puzzle  game- designed  for  the 
rest  of  us."  The  Chronicle  then  consid- 
ers the  question  of  illegible  writing. 

The  old  anecdotes  are  revived,  the 
stories  about  Horace  Greeley,  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road and  other  writers  of  a  notoriously 
blind  hand.  There  is  one  about  Prof. 
Blackie  that  is  not  so  stale.  A  Highland 
compositor  on  the  Scotsman  knew  all 
about  the  professor;  he  had  summered 
and  wintered  with  his  manuscript  and 
been  through  it  with  a  dark  lantern. 
One  night  a  peculiarly  illegible  article 
was  put  before  the  expert,  who  was 
asked  whether  he  could  set  it.  "I  could 
not  do  that,  but  if  I'd  ma  pipes  here  I 
could  play  her." 

There  is  also  a  story  of  Lord  Curzon, 
how,  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  college  chum  and  one  to  a  relative 
of  whom  he  had  written  in  most  un- 
complimentary language  to  the  chum. 
Lord  Curzon  enclosed  the  two  in  the 
wrong  envelopes.  An  answer  came  from 
the  uncle.  "I  have  tried  hard  to  de- 
cipher 3'our  epistle,  but  your  writing  is 
so  atrocious  that  I  cannot  make  head 
or  tall  of  it.  However,  I  guess  the 
drift  of  it  to  be  that  you  need  some 
money,  you  rogue,  so  I  enclose  a  check.'1 
This  story  is  one  of  many  variants,  and 
they  are  all  told  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. 

There  are  some  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  illegible  handwriting.  Their 
apology  is  a  boast.  There  are  others 
who  affect  illegibility.  They  think  it 
gives  them  a  certain  distinction.  There 
wasf  a  musician  in  Boston,  who,  in  his 
youth,  wrote  plainly  enough ;  his  was 
a  good  commercial  hand;  but  when  he 
learned  that  Beethoven's  letters  were 
not  decipherable,  his  own  handwriting 
became  illegible  and  remained  so  until 
the  day  of  his  death. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  "Riders  to 
the  Sea."  a  play  ir,  one  act  by  J.  M. 
iSynge.  and  "The  Eloquent  Dempsy,"  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  William  Boyle, 
performed  by  the  Irish  Players  from  the 
Abbey  Theatre.  Dublin. 

"RIDERS  TO  THE  SEA.' 


with-  r"  The'  play  itsvlf  Is  flimsy.  Thf  charac- 
ters serve  only  as  a  setting  or  as  feed- 
ers to  the  golden-mouthed  Dempsy.  lie 
is,  fortunately,  always  on  the  stage  and 
holds  the  centre  of  it.  The  dialogue  ;s 
humorous,  rather  than  satirical,  yet  the 
play  might  be  called  a  mellow  satire  on 
temporary  idols  of  the  people  and  their 
(acceptance  of  sacrificial  offerings;  on 
jthe  discovery  by  the  people  that  the 
,  feet  of  their  idol  are  clay,  and  then  the 
'rage  that  leads  to  the  throwing  from 
the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  remarkable  imper- 
sonation of  the  blind  man  in  Synge's 
bitter  play,  still  haunts  the  memory,  a 
performance  that  has  not  been  equalled 
in  fine  feeling  and  dramatic  force  for 
many  years  in  this  city,  played  the  part 
of  Dempsy  with  gusto.  Dempsy  was  re- 
vealed as  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  humbug,  but  his  delight  was  in 
humbugging  others  through  his  Incredi- 
ble eloquence— the  eloquence  of  the  sort 
known  as  the  gift  of  gab. 

There  were  times  last  night  when 
Dempsy  really  believed  in  himself,  for 
a  moment  at  least,  and  until  he  looked 
into  his  wife's  face.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  in  which  scene  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
happiest;  whether  when,  feigning  sick- 
ness, he  talked  with  the  doctor;  when 
he  signed  both  the  call  and  the  protest; 
or  in  his  hour  of  defeat  when  he  was 
seated  on  St.  Helena,  yet  rose  to  make 
one  more  address  and  denounced  offi- 
cials of  every  rank.  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
most  amusing  throughout;  eloquent  also 
in  his  flashes  of  silence— which  were 
rare. 

He  was  well  supported,  for  the  en- 
semble of  this  company  always  com- 
pels admiration.  Miss  Allgood  refrained 
from  the  exaggeration  into  which  an 
inferior  actress,  too  conscious  of  the 
audience,  might  easily  have  been 
tempted,  and  Mr.  Kerrigan  was  con- 
spicuous as  Bunbupy. 

On   Thursday   night   George  Bernard 
Shaw's   "Shewing    up   of   Blanco  Pos- 
net."  Boyle's  "The  Building  Fund"  and 
I  Lady  Gregory's  "Rising  of  the  Moon" 
will  be  performed. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Gamblers,"  by 
Charles  Klein. 

"Wilbur  Emerson  Orme  Caidara 

John  Emerson  George  Backus 

James  Darwin  Charles  Stevenson 

George  C"wper  Geoffrey  r.  Stein 

Giles  Raymond  DeWitt  C.  Jennings 

Frederick  Tooker  Fred  W.  Strong 

Catherine  Darwin  Jane  Cowl 

Isabel  Emerson  Ethel  Jennings 

Jane  Mary  Barry 

Mrs.  Pickering  Lillian  Cathcart 

Mrs.  Roberts  Frances  Anderson 

GLOBE  TH1EATRE 

GLOBE  THEATRE —  teilly  P..  Van  and 
the  Beaumont  sisters  in  "A  Lucky  Hoo- 
doo," a  musical  corned.'-  in  two  acts. 
Numbers  by  J.  Eosamon  d  Johnson  and 
J.  Leubrie  Hill 
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Far  Above  Rubies. 

his  woman  in  Kentucky  probably  died 
)m  wifely  devotion.  In  the  report  of 
tragedy  published  in  the  newspapers 
e  joke  itself  is  not  told.  Members  of 
family  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  her 
rriment.  They  undoubtedly  had  heard 
e  joke  before  and,  bound  by  no  oath 
love,  honor  and  obedience,  ignored 
e  jest,  or  were  bored,  or  pitied  con- 
llptuously  the  man  that  made  it.  It 
s.  perhaps,  of  the  "Grouse  in  the  gun 
om"  order,  some  jest  that  had  been 
nocd  down.  The  wife  saw  a  look  of 
B  pi  intment  on  her  husband's  face; 
he  was  in  poor  health  and  needed  en- 
uragement;  or,  a  petty  tyrant  in  his 
me,  the  wife  played  the  sycophant.  It 
tters  not;  the  wife  saw  her  duty  "and 
:  done  it."    The  laugh  was  forced; 

wife  knew  that  it  would  kill  her; 
t  there  was  her  husband,  expectant. 

Iieal  followed  peal,  his  Illuminated 
id  grateful  face  was  her  reward/  The 
me  of  this  woman  In  a  far-off  town 
ould  be  at  once  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
ariyrs. 

"Monna"  or  "Mona." 

A  coi  respondent  writes:  "Why,  in 
ly  and  in  England,  is  'Monna'  spelled 
th  two  ^n's,  and  in  the  United  States 
th  only  one  'n'?" 

don't  know.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Pater, 
io  wrote  famously  about  da  Vinci's 
;ture  could  have  informed  us,  but  he 
dead.  Mr.  Porterheld  a  few  days  ago 
■ote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
out  stolen  pictures  as  dramatic 
ernes.  He  quoted  from  Mr.  Ludovicl's 
s'ietzsche  and  Art,"  and  Mr.  Ludovici 
id  quoted  in  turn  from  "The  Book  of 
;a,"  by  Okakura-Kakuzo,  who  wrote: 
Many  of  our  favorite  gramas  in  Japan  ( 

re  based  on  the  loss  and  subsequent 
icovery  of  a  noted  masterpiece."  Mr. 
orterfleld  suggested  that  when  the 
ionna  Lisa  is  found  in  Smolensk  or 
erth  Amboy,  "some  modern  Oehlen- 
:hlaeger  will  be  Inspired  to  dramatize 
s  recovery,  Just  as  Euripides,  Seneca, 
larbach  and  Grlllparzer  were  dramat- 
ally  Inspired  by  the  mystically  re- 
loved  Golden  Fleece." 
This  famous  picture  ha*  already  ln- 
iired  at  least  one  play^  "La  Joconde," 
hlch  was  produced  at  the  Comedie 
rancalse  in  the  middle  fifties  of  the 
st  century.  The  play  was  so  named 
■)cause  the  heroine  was  supposed  to  re- 
;mble  Glocondo's  wife,  especially  as  to 
er  smile.  There  are  other  plays  and  an 
p<-ra — possibly  more  than  one  opera— 


CASTLE  SQUARE- 
utes  from  Broadway, 


Maurva   »ara  Allgood 

Bartiev' j  m.  Kerrigan 

Cathleen    daughter .. Marie  nle  Shluohlaigh- 

Bora,  daughter  Eileen  ODonerty  ,  |  eriy  jn  three  acts  by  George 

Men  and  Women.  .Sydney  J.   Morgan,  M. 

J.    Dolan.    C.     Wright,    Elt'nne  Magee, 

Cathleen  Nesbltt. 

"THE  ELOQl'ENTT  DEMPSY."  . 

Jeremiah  Dempsy  Arthur  Sinclair 

Mrs.    Catherine    Dempsey.    ..Sara  Allgoo.i 

Marv  Kate  Eileen  O'Doner.y 

for.  Bunbury.  J.  P  I.  M.  Kerrigan 

faptnln  McKamara.  J.  P.. Sydney  J.  Morgan 

Mike  Flanigan  1-  A.  O'Rourke 

Brian  O'Xell  U-  Wright 

"Riders  to  the  Sea",  has  been  per- 


Forty-Five  Min- 
a  musical  coni- 


Tom  Bennett  

Kid  Burns  

Daniel  rroniu  

James  lilake  

Andy  Gray  

station  muster  

Flora  Dora  Dean.  . 
Mrs.  David  Dean.. . 

Mrs.  pnrdy  

Mary  Jane  Jenkins. 


 George  Ilassell 

Morgan  Wallace 

 Walter  Walker 

Robert  It.  Middleman 

 Al  Roberts  | 

 A.  It.  Hirtrey 

,  Beverly  West  i 

 Maude  Richmond 

 Mabel  CoJeord 

 Miss  Mary  Young 


formed  here  by  amateurs  once  or 
tw-ice — as  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  Jan. 
25,  1906 — and  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert  wrote 
a  musical  prelude  for  the  perform- 
ance. "The  Eloquent  Dempsy"  was 
played  here  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  the  city.  * 

Some  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
'  Synge  have  likened  "Riders  to  the 
i  Sea"  unto  a  tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  but 
j  it  is  well  to  keep  at  leabt  one  foot  on 
the  ground  In  discussion,  even  when 
I  it  is  concerning  Mr.  Synge  and  his  j 
i  wild  but  indisputable  genius. 

His  play  makes  a  more  tragic  impres-  j 
slon  in  the  study  than  on  the  stage,  in 
i  spite  of  the  impressive  performance  by 
the  Dublin  company.  When  the  play  is 
read,  there  is  a  more  intense  feeling  of 
bodement;  the  atmosphere  is  more 
murky;  the  old  mother's  speech  is  more 
eloquent  in  its  directness  and  hopeless- 
ness, and  her  vision  in  second  sight  of 
the  dead  rider  following  his  brother  to 
the  sea  and  thusi  foretelling  the  last  and 
crushing  calamity  is  more  convincing 
and  appalling.  'Tis  a  grim  tragedy,  un- 
relieved by  the  cruel  irony  that  char- 
acterizes "The  Well  of  the  Saints."  and 
while  the  women  in  this  one  act  play 
are  stoical  in  their  grief,  there  is  not 
that  callousness  of  heart  that  makes 
the  longer  drama  almost  repugnant. 
Miss  Allgood  was  a  tragic  Maurya,  a 
Rachel  who  did  not  ask  to  be  comforted 
and  would  have  repulsed  sympathy,  but 
the  speech  of  the  mother  when  read  Is 
still  more  wonderful  and  the  account  of 
her  vision  more  marvellous. 

Mr.  Boyd's  comedy  is  simply  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  eloquent  Dempsy,  pub- 
lican, grocer,  county  councillor,  as  a 
politician  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mr. 
Faclng-Bcth-Ways,  a  blarneyer  of  the 
first  water,  who  for  a  time  deceives 
every  one  in  the  town  by  his  plausible 
and  flowery  oratory,  all  except  his  wife. 
Dempsy  Is,  of  course,  an  Irishman,  but 
as  a  politician  lie.  is  a  type  known  In  all 
countries,  in  all  cities,  in  all  town  meet- 
ings. 


I  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— 'The  Angel 
and  the  Ox,"  by  John  A.  Preston.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  cast: 

j  Col.  Caverly  Wallace  Clinton 

,  Hank  Beason  Lew  H.  Gorton 

Sally  Caverly  Mabel  Starr 

i  Algernon  Chesterleigh  Eddi»  Walkcp 

'Tom  Carey,  the  "Ox"  True  Boardman 

!  Mrs.  Feeson  Imogene  Maxwell' 

I' Dora  Caverly  Virginia  Barnes: 

Bad  Bill  Jack  O  Donneilj 

I]    Gus  Edwards  and  his  "personally  de- 
li veloped  youthful  proteges,"  as  the  pro- 
|  gram   designates   the   score   of  pretty 
i  girls  that  do  their  full  share  in  mak- 
j  ing  his  act  a  big  success,  is  at  B.  F. 
!  Keith's    Theatre    this    week,  present- 
ins  his  "Song  Revue  of  1911"  as  the 
headline  feature   of  an  excellent  bill. 
The    "Song  Revue"   has   been  revised 
up  to   the  minute  since  last  seen  in 
Boston   and   contains    many    new  and 
distinctly    popular     features.     all  of 
which    are   presented   with  that  elab- 
orateness of  stage  setting  always  char- 
acterizing Edwards's  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  Edwards  is.  of  course,  himself  the 
star  and  the  centre  of  attraction  al- 
most from  the  time  the  curtain  goes 
up  on  the  singing  newsboys  in  Times 
square  to  its  fall  40  minutes  later. 
And  during  that  time  the  company 
has  presented,  in  one  form  or  another, 
nearly  all  of  the  song  hits  of  which 
Edwards  is  the  composer.  One  mem- 
ber of  his  company  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  two  large  audiences  was 
.Miss  Irene  Martin,  the  18-year-old  Bos- 
ton girl,  whose  all  around  work,  and 
particularly  her  dancing,  in  the  "Re- 
vue" has  earned  a  national  reputation, 
and  all  within  a  year  or  two.  When 
she  first  came  upon  the  stage  as  Jen- 
nie the  newsgirl  the  outbreak  of  ap- 
plause indicated  that 


pier  selection. 

One  of   the  very  best  Jugglers  ever 
seen  in  Boston  is  Salerno,  who  comes 
direct  from  his  triumphs  abroad.  Saler- 
|  no  introduces  many  new  things  in  the 
(j  way   of  juggling,    yet   rarely  presents 
n  exactly  the  same  combination  of  jug- 
,j  gling  feats  at  any  successive  perform- 
|!  ances.    His  act  concludes  with  the  jug? 
j  glitig    of    three    lighted    torches  that 
!j  change  constantly  in  color  as  they  vi- 
brate back  and  forth,  high  up  in  the1 
I  air.    His  work  with  three  billiard  cues  | 
!  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  things  he  does.  ] 
Grant  Gardner  and  Marie  Stoddard  in 
I  "Vaudeville    Frivolities"    repeated,  in 
j,  their  catchy  sketch,   former  successes. 
;  Mr.  Gardner's  grotesque  playing  of  the 
■  piano  being  but  one  Of  its  many  hits. 
;  Then    there    is    Hilda    Hawthorne,  a 
female  ventriloquist,  with  her  "Johnny" 
and  Kate  Watson,   eccentric  character 
comedienne  in  "The  Gal  from  the  West." 
Others  on  the  bill  are  Harlan  E.  Knight 
and    Miss    Lillian    Volkman    in  "The 
Chalk  Line."  a  rural  comedy  centering 
about  the  village  postoffice.   The  Thun- 
derbolts,  novelty  musical  experts,  and 
Bert  Melrose,  a  reckless  chap. 

It  Is  said  of  Bishop  Andrews  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely  In  his  funeral  sermon,  "He  i 
was  always  a  diligent  and  careful 
preacher.  Most  of  his  solemn  sermons 
he  was  most  careful  of  and  exact.  I 
dare  say  few  of  them  but  they  passed 
his  hand  and  were  thrice  revised  before 
they  were  preached;  and  he  ever  dis- 
liked often  and  loose  preaching,  with- 
out study  of  antiquity,  and  he  would 
be  bold  with  himself  and  say,  when  he 
preached  twice  a  day  at  St.  Giles's,  he 
prated  once." 


Length,  Breadth  and  Thickness. 

We  have  not  yet  been  informed 
whether  King  George  V.  likes  a  long 
sermon  or  Insists  on  a  short  one.  His 
father,  who  was  a  sta'fich  Church  of 
England  man,  did  not  encourage  the 
long-winded.  He  thought  that  a 
preacher  should  say  his  allotted  say- 
to  quote  the  formula  from  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton's  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night"— in  IS  minutes,  and  a  sermon  of 
12  minues  was  more  to  his  mind.  There 
are  some  clergymen  who  share  these 
views.  Dr.  Parker  remarked  on  an  oc- 
casion: "After  20  minutes  of  sermon 
hearing  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man." 
King  George  is  In  the  direct  line  of 
patient  and  enduring  hearers— for  a 
time.  When  Savoy  Chapel  was  restored 
in  the  sixties,  Queen  Victoria  presented 
a  pulpit  glass,  and  this  glass  was  timed 
for  18  minutes. 


Without  Checkreln. 

The  extemporaneous  speakers  are  in 
these  days  the  chief  offenders.  They 
seldom  know  when  to  stop.  They  are 
apparently  enamored  of  their  own  voice. 
A  man  writing  with  a  pen  is  not  so 
diffuse,  long-winded  as  he  that  dictates 
or  piays  on  a  typewriter.  Herbert 
Spencer  bears  testimony  to  this  in  his 
"Facts  and  Comments,"  and  at  his 
own  expense.  He  fell  victim  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  dictation.  George 
Eliot  and  her  Mr.  Lewes  told  him  that 
the  style  of  "Social  Statics"  was  better 
than  the  style  of  his  later  works,  and 
;he  was  inclined  to  believe  them.  "When 
finally  revising  'First  Principles.'  which 
was  dilated,  the  cutting  out  of  super- 
fluous words,  clauses,  sentences  and 
sometimes  paragraphs  had  the  '  effect 
of  abridging  the  work  by  50  pages— 
about  one-tenth."  It  will  be  observed 
that  Spencer  spoke  of  his  style,  as 
though  his  writing  at  any  time  had  style 
in  any  of  its  forms  from  that  of  Will- 
iam Cobbett  to  that  of  Walter  Pater. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  man  using 
an  old-fashioned  quill  pen  would  write 
with  greater  care  than  with  one  of  gold 

or  steel;  that  a  fountain  pen  leads  to 
hurried  thinking  and  loose,  careless  ex- 
pression; but  to  others  this  reasoning 
seem  fantastical. 


had  friends- 
many  of  them— in  the  audience.  Sev- 
eral of  the  songs  and  dances  have  been 
built  about  Miss  Martin,  and  Gus  Ed- 
wards could  hardly  have  made  a  hap- 


Pleasures  of  Anticipation. 

Newspaper  men  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  public  speakers  often 
send  to  the  newspapers  copies  of 
speeches  before  they  are  delivered, 
that  they  may  be  set  and  the  proof 
revised  at  comparative  leisure.  The 
speeches  of  an  ex-Governor  of  this 
commonwealth,  carefully  typewritten, 
contained  the  good  old  words  "ap- 
plause," "great  applause,"  "enthusias- 
tic applause,"  inserted  in  parenthesis 
after  presumably  effective  paragraph*. 
H<  was  not  the  only  one  to  antici- 
pate this  public  reward  of  patriotism 
and  oratory.  But  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff  tells  in  his  diary  of  a 
clergyman  named  Baker  whose 
manuscript  sermons  were  furnished 
with  marginal  notes  directing  him- 
self how  the  sermons  were  to  be 
delivered.  "Opposite  pages  in  which 
emotion  would  have  been  out  of  place 
he  wrote,  'Steady.  Baker.'  but  oppo- 
site his  peroration,  'Go  It,  Baker.'  " 
A  clergyman  speaking  without  manu- 
script has  no  reminder  to  chasten  hifa- 
'.utin;  nor  can  he  see  the  hands  of 
a  clock,  even  when  it  la  direotly  in 
front  of  him. 


El 


Another's  Churning.  I 

I.U  true  that  .  syndicate  *  this  coun- 
try  ,  prepared  to  supply  e^^f** 

I  -e  -  ot  national  Interest  .   It  »■ 
1  T,lr  B  «  yenr  clergymen  receive  a 
'  S^on  weekly  of  ^3*gftABi 
?«TL  Zr^Zv"\Z*  next  »0HU 
TnTof  course  com.. ^gg^  who*. 

D.-Mfl«,°d.T.  -e^ver.  knows  how 
,Tr* P«t  so™  of  his  brethren  are  and 
n!e  nfacl«  an  offer  to  them  through  tne 

I  !  to'"  o^r  T/^unse'r  ^rC 

mons  wnicn  ...    lve  a  promise 

v  make  use  of   t  in  the  pulpit. 

Slivered  eftecT I    .y  and  with  some 

other  may  hea r  away the  ho,, or    *n  ^ 
congratulated   bj    tne   sq**  = 
visitor  from  London. 

(  •  -  V  w\  VV 
t  '  Wherefore  when  we  go  to  the  House 
'  of  Drunkards,  we  may  hear  the  Minstrels 
plavlng  betimes  in  the  Morning,  and  be- 
hold there  (as  one  said)  the  very  dirt  of 
win"  and  certain  scattered  fragments  of 
Garlands.  Servants  drunk  at  the  Door, 
and  the  marks  and  effects  of  angry  and 
surley  Men  may  be  read  In  the  Faces 
brands  and  fetters  of  the  Servants ;  but 
Lamentation  Is  the  only  Musician,  that 
alwavs.  like  a  Screech-Owl,  al.ghts  and 
alt*  on  the  roof  of  an  angry  Man.  while 
within  the  Stewards  are  beaten,  and  the  I 
Maid-Servants  tormented;  so  that  tho 
Spectators  In  the  midst  of  their  mirth 
and  delights,  cannot  but  pity  those  sad 
Effects  of  Anger." 

Club  Bullies. 

'  There  are  few  clubs  that  are  not  In- 
fested by  at  least  one*  bully.  This  In- 
cludes the  "exclusive"  clubs  which  are 
mentioned  with  reverential  awe  In  the 
newspapers.  The  bully  reveals  his  dis- 
agreeable qualities  by  his  treatment  of 
the  men  behind  the  desk  and  the  waiters. 
He  may  be  a  blusterer ;  he  may  be  calm- 
ly indolent;  he  may  swear  violently  or  in-i 
dulse  In  sarcasm  ;  whatever  his  method, 
he  is  always  the  bully.  He  rages  if  corn- 
in"  into  the  dining  room  late  he  Is  not 
served  immediately,  before  his  predeces- 
sors Eggs  are  never  boiled  to  suit  him. 
He  ordered  chops  and  they  are  not 
trimmed  to  his  sensitive  taste.  He  sn  ffs 
at  the  soup.  And  so  on  through  the  list 
of  eatables  and  potables.  "How  dare  you 
bring  me  ale  in  a  glass  1  Don't  you  know 
I  always  drink  ale  In  Its  native  pewter !  ■ 
Does  the  waiter  show  confusion?  The 
buMv  adds  to  it  by  commenting  faceti- 
ously on  the  inexcusable  awkwardness  and 
stupidity  and  looks  about  him  'or  the 
smiles  of  approval  that  do  not  follow 
For  the  bully,  after  one  or  two  exhibi- 
tion', is  left  alone;  his  only  playmates 
are  two  or  three  of  the  same  kidney. 

Capt.  Shindy's  Mates. 

It  is  a  Pity  that  Mr.  Thackeray's 
essay's  on  clubs  and  club  life  are  not 
bound  up  with  his  articles  on  eating  and 
drinking  in  one  handy  volume  and  given 
to  every  new  member  of  a  club  as  soon 
as  he  has  paid  his  fee.  Some  may  won- 
der how  a  bully  ever  gains  admittance 
to  a  decent  club.  Election  committees 
are  not  omnise'ent  and  Infallible.  Men 
are  singularly  cowardly  in  writing  let- 
ters against  a  candidate;  they  take, 
refuse  in  the  formula:  "From  what  I 
know  of  him  I  should  judge  him  to  be  a 
clubable  man."  The  bully  Is  on  his 
good  behavior  at  first.  He  listens  in  a 
complimentary  way,  says  little  and  then 
Is  an  echo;  he  rings  the  bell  and  insists 
thai  all  should  join  him.  More  familiar 
with  the  club,  he  throws  off  the  mask. 

Thackeray  knew  him  by  the  name  of 
Capt  Shindy.  The  gallant  captain, 
dissatisfied  with  Ills  chop?  shouted  to 
the  steward:  "Look  at  It.  air.  Is  it 
cooked,  sir?  Smell  It,  sir.  Is  It  meat 
for  a  gentlemen?"  This  waiter  was 
mraed  for  not  hurrying  with  the  pickles; 
that  one  for  not  having  the  Harvey 
sai:  <  In  readiness.  "Poor  Mrs.  Shindy 
and  the  children  are,  meanwhile,  In 
dingy  lodgings  somewhere,  waited  upon 
by  a  charity  girl  In  pattens." 

A  Few  Men  and  Women. 

Whenever    Miss    Geraldlne  Farrar 
arrives  from  Europe  she  hastens  to 
Inform  the  public  that  she  Is  neither, 
betrothed  nor  married  to  Mr.  Antonio  j 
Scottl,  who,  like  Slgnor  Bimbinger  in  j 
Louis  Harrison's  ditty,  is  a  baritone 
singer     with     "such    a  magnificent 
voice."  These  denials  have  been  made  < 
for   several   years.    Is   it  surprising, 
[then,  that  the  public  refuses  to  palpi- 
tate?    What   if   Miss   Farrar   Is  be- 
trothed,   wedded   or   merely    a  good 
friend  to  Mr.  Scottl?    What  is  it  to 
the  Infinite? 

The  indefatigable  Mme.  Nordica  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  waved  the  flag  on  the 


r*ur  plaTfo^m"!)?  a  oar  and  eahiTThe 

Star  Spangled  Banner."  which,  by  the 

way  la  not  easily  sung.  In  the  home 
Of  Mr  Bryan  "Gold  Is  Naught  But  a 
Chimera."  from  "Kobert  the  Devil, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
Written  for  "i  tenor,  it  suits  a  soprano 
voice. 

Mr    Preston  Gibson  says  that  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  "next  to  Dr.  Cook,  is  the 
greatest  living  charlatan."  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Gibson  Is  a  nephew  of  Chief  ,| 
Justice    White    and    president    of    "a  i 
most  exclusive  club."  hlfl  opinion  of 
course  carries  great  weight.    It  Is  to 
be  regn  tted  that  he  said  of  Mr.  Shaw: 
"He  sits  smiling  at  a  credulous  pub- 
lic behind  a  whitened  sepulchre  of  an 
absolute  hypocrite."  for  this  rhetori- 
cal burst  may  strike  those  outside  the! 
exclusive  club  as  rathei  turgid,  not  to 
I  say  turbid. 

|    We  are  told  by  the  N.  T.  Times  that  I 
Mr.  Kubelik,  the  fiddler,  "has  accumu- 
lated  a  wife  and  a  pair  of  twins."  "Ac- 
I  cumulate"  Is  a  good  word,  as  Bardolph 
said  of  "accommodate." 
I    it  was  the  late  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
Dickens,  who  continually  Interrupted  In 
the  Sydney  Parliament  by  Mr.  Willis  at 
last  remarked:  "Mr.  Speaker,  my  father 
I  coined  a  famous  phrase.  'Barkis  is  will- 
1       ■   I  am  now  strongly  tempted  to  re- 
verse It  and  say  'Willis  Is  barking.'  " 
1    The   Herald  recently   alluded  t  >  Mr. 
Thomas  Cribb.  who  did  not  disdain  to 
cross  the  color  line  and  lambasted  Mr. 
Molineaux.  the  black.    He  smashed  the 
negro's  jaw  in  the  ninth  round,  fought 
him  to  a  standstill  within  20  minutes; 
but  from  all  this  he  gained  only  £400.  In 
spite  of  Mr.   Henley's  eulogy   of  the 
palmy  days  of  the  ring,  those  were  pal- 
try days.   And  there  were  then  no  mo- 
tion pictures. 

"Men  that  are  wise  as  the  Bees  draw 
Honey  from  the  Thyme,  which   Is  a 
most  unsavory  and  dry  Herb,  so  they 
extract   something  that   Is  convenient 
and  useful  even  from  the  most  bitter 
Afflictions.    This  therefore  let  us  learn 
and  have  Inculcated  upon  us,  that  just 
as  he,  who  throwing  a  Stone  at  a  Dog, 
struck  his  Step-mother,  and   then  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  out  of  his  Cast, 
for  even  his  mistake  hit  right:    So  for 
I  those  things  which  Fortune  obtrudes 
upon  us.  contrary  to  our  Desires,  let  us 
alter  their  Nature,  by  putting  a  differ- 
ent Construction  upon  them." 


Tutelary  Deities. 

A  citizen  of  New  York,  anxious  to 
save  the  Diana  that  looked  down  on 
the  city  from  the  top  of  the  Madison  » 
Square  Garden  tower,  writes  to 
Mavor  Gaynor  asking  that  the  city 
buy  her  as  "a  landmark"  and  put  her 
on  the  municipal  building  now  con- 
structing. A  more  fitting  landmark  in 
the  region  over  which  Diana  long 
queened  It  would  be  a  statue  ot  Venus 
Pandemos  high  up  on  the  roof  of  a 
lobster  palace.  The  ere?tTtM°.v« 
statue  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  thieves 
might  be  ragarded  by  some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  as  too  personal. 

Highboy  and  Lowboy. 

»W  E  F  "  writes:  "Will  The  Herald 
give  'me  Information  in  regard  to  the 
words  'highboy'  and  'lowboy'  as  applied 
to  articles  of  old  furniture? 

These  words  are  apparently  unknown 
in  England  as  applied  to  chests  of 
drawer!,  high  or  low.  The  grea  Oxford 
dictionary  does  not  recognize  •■high  boy 
with  this  meaning  but  admits  low 
hov"  and  puts  "U.  S."  after  it  Hl»h 
hov"  in  England  meant  one  who  lived 
h?gh  a  gana.it,  one  that  was  "strong 
Kink  f  mong  others  or  tc ;  «  4.™ 
others"  It  also  meant  in  the  l.tn  cen 
°urv  a  Partisan  who  made  high  claims 
forhls  party.  "Low  boy"  was  one  who 
'uPPo,tePd  the  low  party  In  matters  of 

•huneri?a°nt3d.ct,onar.es  admit  the  two 
words  as  peculiar  to  New  England,  but 
ha°£ mtVor  nothing  to  say  abo.t  he  r 
derivation.  There  have  been  fantastical 
explanations.  Some  have  Bravely  ar- 
gued that  the  words  are  corrupted  forms 

"^se^wo^  have  not  been  common 
throughout  New  England  for  many 
years  In  Orange  county.  Vermont  and 
along  the  Connecticut  river  the  words 
B,.nerally  unknown  in  the  sixties 
and  .seventies  ot  the  last  century  nor 
were  thev  heard  In  certain  towns  of 
western  Massachusetts.  There  are  Bos. 
tonians  whose  families  have  long  dwelt 
here  that  do  not  know  the  words.  The 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  places  just 
referred  to  were  described  a!  bureaus, 
sometimes  as  chests  of  drawers. 

There  are  several  factories  ot  antique 
furniture  In  the  neighborhood,  well 
equipped,  and  driving  a  roaring  trade. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  proprietors,  or  a 
dealer  to  whom  he  sells,  can  answer 
i  your  queetlon. 

Progress  In  Wllkesbarre. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  news  from 
Wllkesbarre,  Pa.  Mr.  Clements  and 
Mr.  Gordon  were  at  the  same  table  in 
an  eating  house.  Gordon  gave  too  earn- 
est attention  to  corned  beef  and  oab- 


bage,  and  Mr.  Ci>  ments,  nervous,  or 
unduly  sensitive,  u  -  1  htm  to  "cut  In 
his  muffler."  '  During  the '  pie  course  I 
Mr.  Clements,  who,  like  Mr.  Brown  in  i 
Bret  Harte's  ballad  Is  a  most  sarcastic 
man,  said  to  Mr.  Gordon:  "Kill  It,  so 
It  won't  suffer  so  much,"  and  when  the 
latter  proceeded  to  put  down  his  coffee,  | 
Mr.  Clements  Jumped  up  and  shouted: 
"Flee  for  your  lives!  The  dam  has 
broken!  Women  first,  then  menl" 
There  was  a  row,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was 
haled  Into  the  presence  of  a  magistrate 
who  Improved  the  occaston  by  dilating 
on  tablo  manners.  He  chlded  visitors—  1 
Mr.  Gordon's  home  Is  DuryeR— who 
made  a  noise  with  their  food  "like  a 
concrete  mixer  at  an  asphalt  plant," 
and  advised  Mr.  Gordon  when  he  again 
came  to  Wllkesbarre  to  "bring  a  hand- 
out, put  It  In  a  horse's  nosebag  and  eat 
It  on  the  river  bank." 

Foreign  students  of  sociology  should 
not  fall  to  visit  Wllkesbarre.  They  will 
thus  gain  a  more  favorable  Impression 
of  American  manners.  It  Is  said  that 
thero  has  been  a  noticeable  Improve- 
ment In  Chicago  In  this  respect.  Gal- 
leries at  public  dinners  are  no  longer 
crowded  with  strangers  ourlous  to  hear 
leading  citizens  eat. 

The  De  Nevers  Family. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  arrest  ot 
the  Due  de  Nevers,  who  has  been  seized 
on  the  charge  of  passing  a  bogus  check. 
Itilde  New  Yorkers  even  accuse  him  of 
being  "a  noble  crook." 

Here  is  another  tragedy  in  the  de 
Nevers  family.  We  all  remember  de 
Never.--  In  "The  Huguenots,"  conspicu- 
ous for  his  huge  earrings,  noble  senti- 
ments and  baritone  voice.  He  often 
sings  out  of  tune,  and  his  false  intona- 
tion is  in  direct  ratio  with  his  horror 
at  the  conspiracy  against  the  Protes- 
tants. He  comes  to  an  untimely  end. 
slain,  so  that  Raoul  can  wed  the  widow 
In  a  fifth  act  that  Is  seldom  given  in 
this  country. 

Then  there  was  "M.  de  Nevers,"  who 
came  to  Boston  as  the  secretary  and 
Man  Friday  of  Edouard  de  Keszke.  "M. 
de  Nevers"  was  a  Polish  Jew,  who, 
obliged  to  leave  his  country  for  his 
country's  good,  went  to  Paris  and  there 
and  in  London  wrote  entertainingly  for 
the  newspapers.  He  had  a  readable 
style  and  a  great  fund  of  anecdotes. 
Undoubtedly  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he 
was  a  pleasing  conversationalist.  In 
Boston  he  wrote  an  article  In  which  he 
said  that  the  opera  company  then  in 
town  was  without  great  tenors.  This 
vexed  M.  Saleza,  who  insisted  that  he 
was  a  tenor  of  the  first  rank.  M.  Saleza 
.  challenged  M.  de  Nevers  to  mortal  com- 
1  bat,  but  the  duel  did  not  take  place,  al- 
though the  Common  was  named  as  an 
excellent  field  of  honor.  "M.  de  Nevers" 
has  been  dead  for  several  years,  and  a 
card  received  yesterday  from  M.  Saleza 
Informs  us  that  he  Is  giving  6lngln»  les- 
sons In  Parts. 


ine  snowing  up  of  Blanco 
Posnet"  Is  Done  in  Mas-  ' 
terly  Manner,  f 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Show- 
ing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  a  play  In 
one  act,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw; 
"The  Building  Fund,"  a  comedy  In 
three  acts,  by  William  Boyle;  "The, 
Uislng  of  the  Moon."  a  play  in  one  act 
bv  Ladv  Gregory.  Performed  by  the 
Irish  Players  from  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
Dublin. 

"THE  SHOWING  I  P  01'  BLANCO  POSNET." I 

„..,wV   EHeen  O'poUerty 

?  25*  Kathleen  Drago 

:;v:::::::°»« 

SSJiTa .'  Maire  ulc  Miiuhhlaigh 

•     r  iianielV.   Arthur  Sim-lair 

Strapper  K«ip  »■  Ik/ffiKS 

ivmmv  l'.vaus  Mini  A> igooa 

Sheriff  KemP  ^'V V»bJ2ES 

Foreman  of  Jury  w.  ',    V."  R"nl" 

Jrtrtet,  "  juryman  BrlnsU-y  Macua.nara 

Waggoner  Joe  ■'•  ' 

The  woman  Eltline  Mai.ee 

"THE  BUILDING  FUND." 

Mrs.  Grogan  •■»«'«  Allgoort 

Shan  Grogan.  her  son  Arthur  Slnctata 

Sheila  0'T>wyev   f!i  hi.e  Ma..ee 

Michael  O'Callaghan  J-  A,  O'Kourke 

Dan  ' MaosweeniT  Fred  o'Donovan 

"THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON." 
cprl.(.ant   Arthur  Sinclair 

R  x  ?■  V'Retirke 

policeman  B  •  •  •  •  »•  WJ  -  <• 

Uallad  singer  J-  M-  Keirlgau 

Many  have  read  Mr.  Shaw's  preface  to 
!  "Blanco  Posnet,"  In  which  he  discusses 
the  censorship  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Censor's  objections  to  his  play, 
i  The  reader  of  this  remarkable  drama 
might   well   have  wondered   before  he 
saw  it  on  the  stage  why  a  license  for 
I  performance  was  refused.    It   Is  true 
:  that  a  woman  of  shamelessly  vicious 
life   is   introduced    and  her  profession 
and  her  characteristics  are  alluded  to 
in  terms  of  more  than  biblican  frank- 
ness, but  when  the  play  is  seen  she  is 
at  once  accepted  by  the  audience  as  an 
indispensable  and  welcome  factor  in  this 
strange  exposure  of  hypocrisy.  There 
is  not  a  lubricious  line  or  situation  in 
the  piece.    Surely,  the  Censor  was  not 
shocked  by  a  daring  treatment  of  a 
sexual  problem,  for  this  problem  Is  non- 
existent. \  . 
•    It  was  undoubtedly  the  wlldness  of  the 
i  chief  character,  his  conception  of  the 
l  Deity,  who,  as  he  thought,  was  setting 
Vraps  for  him,  and  took  advantage  ot 
\im,  y    played  a  game  that^was  supi- 


I  rrrrr  to  r-.inrrerj'H,  a  nigrteT;  nobler  gffmeT 

I  which  finally  led  the  ruffian  to  think  se- 
|  rlously  on  life  and  death  that  shocked 
the  sensitive  Censor.  No  doubt  he  re- 
garded Blanco  as  a  blasphemer  and  was 
horrified  by  his  expressions  of  fear,  his 
Uncouth  familiarity  with  the  Almighty. 
But  how  would  this  man  of  lynchings, 
horse  stealing  and  barrooms  have  ex- 
pressed hlnrjself?  Not  in  the  language 
of  a  bishop  or  even  a  dean. 

Then  there  was  the  irony  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  an  irony  that  has  the  brilliance 
and  thes  plendor  of  the  lightning,  and 
Irony  Is  disconcerting  to  dull  and  un- 
imaginative minds. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  In  adequate 
terms  of  this  extraordinary  play, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  realism  and 
the  highest  imagination,  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, Irony  and  lofty  eloquence*.  I  say 
eloquence,  for  Posnet's  description  of 
the  vision  in  which  he  saw  the  Lord 
triumphing  in  tho  message  written 
on  the  rainbow  Is  of  the  highest  poetic 
eloquence.  The  very  strangeness  of 
tne  wording  of  this  message  Intensi- 
fies the  poetic  thought. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  thrilling  moment. 
The  silencing  of  Feemy's  perjuries  when 
the  Woman  looked  at  her  is  a  master- 
stroke. And  the  final  cry  of  Posnet: 
"There's  a  great  game,  and  there's  a 
rotten  game!    I'm  for  the  great  game 

now  all  the  time."  Is  an  effective  climax, 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  ma  te, 

Mr.  Shaw's  play,  which  may  bo  leaa 
with  delight  and  admiration,  has 
romething  more  than  unconmon  Utg 
ary  merit.  This  play  Is  intense'frids^emy 
atlc.  The  characters  are  "lr's1^ 
d  awn-  the  canting  Elder,  the  Sheriff 

ll     hor.e..tc.li»S-il>«  ,™^\n.o" 

-evss  a  sress:  ss«m 

„™J,S»  on  the  co»d»«  of  "(•••"" 

aomp  of  the  inhabitants  into  Kngllsn 
men  although  these  rough ^ 
all  «peak  with  a  mellow  Dublin  accent, 
there  is  never  a  thought  of  Incongruity. 
thInd  what  is  to  be  said  of  B la nco^  He 
is  more  than  Mr.  Shaw  with  a  maSK, 
sparkling  or  savage  In 
«Val  with  both  eyes  on  the  audience, 
eager  lor  immediate  applause.  He  Is 
maoSre  than  a  half-mac I  buffoon  Rough, 

X8!heCDeUy.    hough  In  his  infinite 

"trickery"  was  for  his  own  good  »• 
loathes  hVPocrlsy    but  hi  .  savage  « 

;  M?' Sha-   TheVe  llfsomething  gigantic, 

Lf  t  e  most  powerful,  thoughtful,  wholly 
of  tlie  mosi  V"  conception  and  In 

I  SSSSIX  &  at-s'S  produced  here 

:inu  washed  with  rare  sincerity  and 
force  Mr  o'Donovan's  Pertormanoe  ot 
Bianco  wis  masterly  in  every  way  M 

Woman  be  easily  i°rs^-  aDt)re[.,ate 

^sr  '<sxsr« '°£$z 

because  they  i 


the   company   ucc*v. —    , 

Irish  comedian  must  necessaillj  be  a 
low  comedian  with  a  song  and  a  dance 
seemed  to  realize  the  superb  qualities 
of  botn  the  drama  and  the  acting. 

a  miserlv  old  woman  and  her  son.  I 
ts  T  simple  story,  but  interesting  and 
rue  to  me.    The  stern  old  woman  «£ 
wits  her  avaricious  son  by  leavin,  ner 
property  in  trust.    The  scene,  are  oU 
ten  extreme  y  comical,    yet  mere  a 
moments  as  when  the  old  woman  shows 
her  loneliness  and  her  dread  of  death, 
that  are  emotional.  «educ- 
Miss  AUgood.  who  had  been  a  seouc 
tive  Feemy  disguised  her  charming  per- 
l.onaUtv  to  "such  a  degree  that  even  her 
haunting  voice  was  no  longer  Jo  be  rec_ 
opnlzed;  she  gave  full  expression  to  the 
old  woman's  granitic  nature.    Mi  S»n 
clair's  performance  was  one  of  exCee° 
ing  subtlety.   Greed,  hypocrisy,  deliber- 
ate blarnev,  furious  rage  were  presented 
with  the  finest  art.    Miss  MaGee  was  a 
pretty  Sheila  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  gave  a 
carefully  composed  and  natural  imper- 
sonation of  O'Callaghan. 

The  program  was  long  enough  with- 
out Lady  Gregory's  little  comedy.  Kit 
had  been  omitted  we  should  have  missed 
the  songs  by  Mr.  Kerrigan,  but  after 
the  preceding  pieces  this  comedy  seemed 
a  graceful,  but  superfluous,  trifle. 


The  r,i  an  sof  Xoble  Men'andPrln •  ■  •  •  s . 

;>ear  guarded  with  splendid  Retinues 
diligent,  obsequious  Servants,  and 
try  Room  its  crowded  with  a  Throng 
!  Visiters,  who  caress  the  Great  Man 
1th  all  the  endearing  Gestures  and 
xpressions  that  WJt  and  Breeding  can 
ovent;  and  It  may  be  thought.  I  con- 
eys, at  first  sight,  that  such  are  very 
tortunate,  in  having  so  many  cordial, 
cal  Friends  at  their  command;  where- 
as 'tis  all  bare  Pageantry  and  Shew: 
Change  the  Scene,  and  you  may  observe 
a  far  greater  number  of  Flies  as  indus- 
Lrioustly  busie  in  their  Kitchens;  and 
Ifc  these  would  vanish  were  the  Dishes 
empty  and  clean,  so  neither  would  that 
other  sort  of  Insects  pay  any  farther 
Respect  were  nothing  to  be  got  by  it." 

To  Ears  Polite. 

The  proceedings  In  court  at  Albany, 
N".  Y.,  with  the  arguments  to  compel 
Secretary  Lazansky  to  file  a  certificate 
if  incorporation  establishing  a  new 
■estaurant  in  New  York  city  to  be  called 
'Hell"  reminds  one  of  certain  applica- 
:ions  of  the  word  that  may  be  mentioned 
o  ears  polite. 

The  term  has  long  been  generic  for  a 
.lace  of  confinement,  as  in  some  games, 
>r  a  cell  in  a  prison,  and  was  applied 
pacifically  to  a  place  under  the  Ex- 
ihequer  Chamber,  where  debtors  of 
he  King  were  confined.  And  so  in  pub- 
ic libraries  a  room  in  which  books 
lassed  loosely  under  the  head  "Erotica" 
ire  shelved  is  known  as  the  Inferno  or 
he  •.'Hell."  Florio  In  3o9S>  wrote  in  his 
'World  of  Words":  "also  the  name  of  a 
jlace  in  Venice  where  all  their  secret 
.■ecords  and  ancient  evidence  be  kept, 
as  Hell  is  in  Westminster  Hall." 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  work- 
man's receptacle  for  stolen  or  refuse 
pieces,  as  cloth,  type,  etc.  Greene  (i:9S) 
defined  a  hell  as  a  place  "that  the  tail- 
ors have  under  their  shopboard  where 
all  their  stolen  shreds  is  thrust."  Dean 
Swift  likened  a  critic's  commonplace 
book  to  a  tailor's  hell.  And  so  printers 
have  their  hell-box. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  a  gambling 
house  became  known  as  a  hell.  A  silver- 
hell  was  a  house  where  only  silver  was 
plaved  for.  A  dancing  hell  was  an  un- 
chartered hall.  Ben  Jonson  in  "The 
Alchemist"  makes  one  of  the  characters 
*ay:  "He  must  not  creak  his  fast  in 
Heaven  or  Hell,"  for  at  that  time 
Heaven,  Hell  and  Purgatory  were  the 
names  of  three  alehouses  near  West- 
minster Hall. 

There  are  other  uses  of  the  word 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 


rfucTe^3nilr"l>83^^reventea  him  fro n 

sporting  a  Napoleonic  cocked  hat.  IF 
was  and  Is  a  harmless  person. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
Mr.  Chaloner  prefers  "proven"  to 
"proved."  As  a  mat'ter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  such  word  as  "proven"  except  in 
the  Scottish  use  of  it:  "Not  proven." 
But  the  genteel  find  "proven"  more 
"elegant." 

Quick  and  Dead. 

Women  who  have  compared  Mr.  Mord- 
kln  to  a  Grecian  god  and  wished  that 
heaven  had  made  them  such  a  man 
will  shudder  at  the  news  that  he  has 
been  operated  upon  for  appendicitis, 
that  the  surgeon's  knife  has  out  into 
that  noble,  sculptural  form.  Did  the 
glorious  Apollo,  the  far-darter,  did  the 
youthful  Bacchus  crowned  with  a  gar- 
land, have  an  appendix?  Perish  the 
thought! 

Tipping  is  an  old  English  tradition. 
Lord  William  Russell,  sentenced  to 
death,  wished  to  behave  like  a  high- 
born gentleman.  He  asked  Bishop  Bur- 
net what  lie  should  give  the  executioner. 
"I  told  him  10  guineas.  He  said  with  a 
smile,  it  was  a  pretty  thing  to  give  a 
fee  to  have  his  head  cut  off." 

The  statement  is  made  that  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Be!'.,  who  died  last  Wednesday, 
was  the  original  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle's 
Sherlock  Holmes.  This,  no  doubt,  will 
be  indignantly  denied  by  several  who 
cherish  the  belief  that  Sir  Conan  Doyle 
studied  tliem  and  appreciated  their  gifts 
of  observation  and  deduction.  No  one. 
however,  has  yet  boasted  that  he  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Watson.  "Mar- 
vellous, marvel— lous!" 

It  appears  from  the  recently  published 
memoirs  of  John  Churtoii  Collins  that 
he  was  "miserably  disappointed"  In 
Browning  at  first.  "There  was  marked 
vulgarity  about  him,  particularly  in 
his  accent  and  in  the  tone  of  bis 
voice  and  a  certain  Indescribable  savour 
of  sycophancy,  of  a  man  eager  to 
be  of  a  grade  to  which  he  did  not 
belong;  but  the  poet  was  there— the 
poet's  keen  eye— the  poet's  heart—  obvi- 
ous in  his  remarks  and  descriptions.'* 


NEW  OVERTU 
BY  SYMPHONY 


Traps  for  Strangers. 

To  name  a  restaurant  "Hell"  is  not 
an  original  idea.  The  title  was  import- 
ed from  Paris.  When  I  was  a  student 
In  that  city  about  25  years  ago  there 
,  was  a  restaurant  in  or  near  the  Clichy 
quarter  known  as  the  Convict  Tavern. 
It  was  kept  by  an  ex-convlct,  who  had 
served  time  because  he  had  fought  as  a 
Communist.  The  waiters  were  all  sup- 
posed to  be  ex-convlcts  and  they  hob- 
bled about  with  ball  and  chain;  but 
the  majority  of  them,  a  rather  dirty  and 
shiftless  lot,  had  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  jail,  although  they  probably  had 
deserved  the  enforced  retirement.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  landlord  that  it  would 
draw  custom  if  he  should  engage  Louise 
Michel  to  sit  at  the  cashier's  desk,  but 
she,  a  fine  woman  in  her  way,  was  af- 
fronted by  the  suggestion.  Strangers 
went  to  this  tavern  hoping  to  snatch  a 
fearful  joy,  but  It  was  a  dull  place. 

Long  afterward,  two  restaurants  In 
Parle  were  known  as  Heaven  and  Hell, 

and  there  were  attempts  at  realism  in 
the  fittlng-up  and  the  equipment  Thesp 
restaurants  were  contrived  as  traps  to 
catch  curious  visitors. 


The  Very  Image. 

Mr.  John  Armstrong  Chaloner  Is  not 
necessarily  insane  because  he  thinks 
lie  now  looks  like  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. He  has  30  pictures  of  hfihself 
to  show  that  his  features  have  been 
'  hanging  and  growing  to  resemble 
hose  of  the  Corsican.  and  he  insist* 
hat  his  ears  have  always  resemblod 
those  of  Napoleon.  This  is  no  poca- 
ilon  for  flippant  jesting.  If  Mr  Chal- 
>ner  is  suffering  from  a  delusion,  it 
s  an  amiable  one,  nor  would  it  neces- 
sarily incapacitate  him  for  the  ad- 
nlnlstratlon  of  $1,500,000. 

There  are  many  who  flatter  them- 
elves  that  they  look  like  some  dis- 
Inguished  man,  though  they  secretlv 
hink  and  are  positive  that  they  have 
;omo  superior  physical  attraction-  a 
letter  modelled  nose,  a  more  sensitive 
louth;  or  ears  that  are  not  so  wildly 
applng.  Mr.  Hall  Calne  is  a  case  In 
>olnt.  He  knows  he  looks  as  Shake- 
peare  would  have  liked  to  look  We 
ill  are  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
s  proud  of  his  resemblance  to  Napo- 
eon.  He  was  at  Harvard;  he  was  at 
Tale;  lie  has  never  "enjoyed  the  ad- 
antages  of  a  collegiate  education"" 
n  his  youth  he  studied  the  portraits 
>f  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  class  room 
n  a  street  car,  or  In  church,  he  would 
Ink  his  head  on  his  breast  and  ar 
an^e  his  forelock.  He  wore  a  clo'ak 
nstead  of  an  overcoat.    Only  fear  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  31st  season, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Fiedler  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded when  he  took  his  place  on  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Jubilee  overture  tVebor 

Symphony.  B  flat  major.  Xo.  1  Schumann 

Blonda's  first  air  from  "fl  Seraglio"  Mozart 

Four   movements   from    "Goldonian  Inter- 
mezzi" Bossi 

"Depuis  le  Jour,"  from  "Louise".  .  .Charpeiitier 

A  Comedy  Overture,  op.  120  Rejrer 

Mr.  Fiedler  brought  with  him  from 
Europe  the  score  of  Reger's  new  over- 
ture which  has  just  been  published, 
and  the  performances  yesterday  was  the 
very  first.  The  overture  is  scored 
lightly  as  far  as  the  number  of  instru- 
ments Is  concerned.  The  trombones 
are  not  employed,  and  there  are  two  of 
each  wood  wind  instrument,  two  trum- 
pets and  four  horns;  nor  dbes-Reger 
find  it  necessary  to  call  In  the  aid  of  a 
|  large  battery,  for  kettledrums  and  a 
triangle  are  the  only  pulsatile  instru- 
ments. Notwithstanding  this  modesty 
in  resources,  the  instrumentation  is  for 
the  most  part  heavy,  clumsy,  and  at 
times  it  is  raw.  The  themes  are  with- 
out marked  significance,  nor  do  they 
gain  in  the  elaborate  contrapuntal 
treatment  that  characterizes  Reger's 
music.  There  are  animated  pages;  live- 
liness of  tempo,  and  the  frequent  hurly- 
burly  may  persuade  a  hearer  who  is 
thus  easily  affected  that  the  composer 
has  really  something  to  say  and  is  for- 
tunate in  expression. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny  Reger's 
technical  skill,  but  in  this  overture,  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  pages  of 
his  orchestral  works  he  shows  a  lack 
of  fine  taste,  hardly  any  appreciation 
of  color  or  nuances,  an  inability  to 
provide  contrasts,  and  above  all  an 
absence  of  poetic  spirit.  This  man  is 
now  nearly  40  years  old,  and  it  is 
high  time  for  him  to  disclose  an  im- 
aginative gift  if  he  wishes  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  generation  to  come.  Mean- 
while the  Regerites  compare  their  idol 
to  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Reger 
Festivals  are  held  solemnly  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  joy  of  the  initiated. 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck  has  been  heard 
here  in  opera  a/id  in  Verdi's  "Re- 
quiem." Yesterday  she  sang  here  at  a 
Symphony  concert  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  happy  In  her  selections.  The 
aria  from  "II  Sevaglio"  is  the  first 
one  sung  by  Blonda  in  the  opera,  and 
the  long  established  Italian  text  be- 
gins "Con  vezzie,  con  Lusinghe,"  but 
Mme.  Gluck  used  another  version. 
The  music  is  truly  Mozartian  in  its 
(lowing  grace,  its  tenderness,  its  fresh 
beauty  tinged  with  the  melancholy 
that  is  peculiar  to  Mozart;  as  there  is 


a  melari'choly  that  distinguishes  Schu- 
bert, and  another,  that  of  Tschalkow- 
sky,  often  akin  to  the  darkness  of 
pessimism. 

Mme.  Gluck's  other  selection  was 
the  sensuous  song  of  Louise  in  Char- 
pentier's  romance  of  Montmartre;  of 
Louise  recalling  the  memorable  mo- 
ment when  she  first  gave  herself  to 
Jullen.  The  two  airs  would  test  the 
art  and  soul  of  any  singer. 

Mme.  Gluck  has  a  singularly  beautiful 
voice,  clear,  warm,  expressive.  She  sang 
as  one  admirably  trained,  who,  not  ham- 
pered by  the  thought  of  technical  re- 
quirements, is  free  to  give  full  expres- 
sion to  emotion.  She  sang  Mozart's  music 
— and  this  music  is  quick  to  reveal  any 
vocal  deficiency — in  a  charming  man- 
ner, with  the  appropriate  simplicity  that 
is  so  hard  to  acquire,  and  without  the 
too  pronounced  expressiveness  that  is  ill 
suited  to  the  song  of  Mozart's  period.  It 
was  a  pleasure  also  to  hear  Mme.  Gluck 
in  Charpentler's  air.  music  that  might 
have  been  written  by  Massenet,  if  he 
were  now  young,  unsophisticated,  not 
nervously  trimming  sails  to  catch  the 
breeze  of  popularity.  Yet  there  is  a 
voluptuousness  In  this  air  of  Louise  that 
is  far  removed  from  the  eroticism  of  the 
older  composer. 

The  audience,  large  and  brilliant,  was 
unusually  warm  in  approval.  In  its 
gcod  nature  it  forgot  the  inherent  vul- 
garity, the  evident  perfunctoriness  of 
Weber's  overture,  and  applauded  the 
performance  of  the  Symphony.  It  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Ferir's  exquisite  viola 
playing  in  Bossi's  pretty  Serenatina. 
And  Mine.  Gluck  may  well  be  pleased 
at  her  reception. 


Mr.  Henry  Russell  says  that  Mr.  Mae- 
terlinck will  come  to  this  country  with 
his  wife,  Georgette  Leblanc.  The  Bel- 
gian, it  seems,  is  -a  shy  person.  He  will 
travel  "not  only  incognito,  but  so  well 
disguised' that  he  wagers  no  newspaper 
man  will  find  him  out.  He  and  his  wife 
will  have  a  house  10  miles  out  of  Bos- 
ton, and  he  is  confident  that  he  will  not 
be  discovered."  And  how  will  Mr.  Mae- 
terlinck disguise  himself?  With  false 
whiskers.  Gal  way  sluggers,  Piccadilly 
weepers,  zymos?  Or  as  a  cave  man,  an 
Apache,  a  Brazilian  of  the  boulevards? 
"Ten  miles  out  of  Boston."  So  there  is 
no  use  in  exploring  darkest  Cambridge, 
or  searching  In  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  But  does  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck really  need  this  sort  of  advertise- 
ment? 

Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan,  denouncing  in 
New  York  divorce  and  the  "new  wom- 
an," said:  "When  woman  tries  to  meet 
man  in  the  great  struggle  of  life,  when 
her  youth  Is  gone  and  her  beauty  fled, 
the  high-cheeked,  flat-footed,  angular 
woman  will  go  to  the  wall."  But  flat- 
foot  Is  easily  relieved,  and  there  are 
plates  that  are  even  ornamental.  Angu- 
lar women  are  now  in  high  favor  and 
admirably  suited  to  the  prevailing  cos- 
tumes. 
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Utilized  Snoring. 

"F.  E.  C."  on  a  steamship  bound  for 
Liverpool  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I 
have  a  project  to  combine  by  some 
telephonlo  contrivance  or  other  all  the 
snores  of  the  entire  ship's  company 
Into  a  single  composite  stertor  to  be 
delivered  through  a  single  opening  at 
the  bow  of  the  ship  and  there  to  serve 
as  a  foghorn.  The  united  snore  ot 
2000  people  should  produce  a  resound- 
ing note  audible  for  many  mMes. 
Diverted  backwards  it  might  even 
have  propulsive  force  in  the  manner 
of  an  aeolopile.  The  only  disadvant- 
age of  the  plan  is  the  possibility — 
suggested  by  the  Captain — that  the 
passengers  might  demand  a  compen- 
sating rebate  for  the  service  thus  ren- 
dered. / 


The  Sadness  of  Farewell. 

"I  also  hope  to  perfect  a  mechanical 
figure  in  the  likeness  of  a  human  being 
to  which  can  be  entrusted  the  inter- 
minable process  of  waving  farewells 
after  the  ship  has  left  the  dock.  Per- 
sonal attention  to  this  matter  is  not 
necessary;  it  may  even  be  that  the 
wavees  have  left  the  pier,  leaving  the 
wavers  in  a  humiliating  position.  My 
machine  will  obviate  all  this. 

"I  urge  the  Earnest  Student  of  Soci- 
ology to  make  investigation  as  to  the 
precise  point  at  which  a  tearful  fare- 
well becomes  imperative.  People  leav- 
ing for  a  Journey  of  2000  miles  by  water 
are  invariably  wept  over.  Are  persons 
making  "a  commensurate  traverse  to 
San  Francisco  overland,  similarly  la- 
mented? If  so,  can  a  journey  to  Denver 
be  accomplished  with  dry  eyes?  If  not 
then  Chicago?  Where  Is  the  critical 
point  of  destination  when  a  jocund 
smile  replaces  the  tearful  visage  of 
farewell? 

I  "By  the  way,  the  day  I  left,  home  I 
I  learned  that  a  former  pupil  of  a  local 
(school  of  oratory,  an  institution  adver- 
tising to  fit  its  graduates  for  platform, 
pulpit  or  stage,  is  now  barking  for  a 
rubber-neck  wagon.  This  useful  and 
honorable  outlet  for  elocutionary  talent 
is  not  usually  considered  In  such  a 
prospectus,  but  should  It  not  be?" 


Sing  High,  Sing  Low. 

"C.  W.  E."  writes  apropos  of  a  para- 
graph recently  published  In  this  col- 
umn: 

"  'Lowboy'  and  'highboy,'  as  names 
of  furniture,  are  surely  American,  as 
The  Herald  suggests.  The  House  Beau- 
tiful,' published  In  Chicago  (lS99),  uses 
both  terms  and  gives  pictures  of  the 
furniture.  At  Grand  Rapids  they  make 
antique  lowboys,  highboys  and  double 
highboys.  No  trace  of  an  English  ori- 
gin has  been  found;  nor  of  Dutch  or 
'colonial.'  Could  one  connect  the  words 
with.  French?  Americans  like  French, 
and  love  to  bestow  French  or  quasi- 
French  names.  In  adopting  French 
they  usually  adapt  it  and  modify  it  to 
suit  American  needs.  Could  an  Ameri- 
can buyer  of  'artistic'  furniture  in 
Paris  have  met  the  'bahut,'  of  which 
the  French  make  so  much?  The  French 
'bahut'  sounds  a  little  like  boy,  and  an 
American  buyer  of  artistic  furniture 
might  associate  ba-hut  with  'bas,' 
meaning  low.  There  is  your  lowboy, 
and  by  inference  the  highboy.  Such  is 
a  guess.  Trade  names  are  proverbially 
difficult  to  explain.  Vaseline  (1874)  is 
an  example. 

"Take  this  guess  for  what  it  is 
worth.  You  know  the  craze  for 
French,  to  which  we  owe  Vermont, 
the  many  hundred  place  names  end- 
ing ville,  the  'grand  army'  (of  our 
dear  friend  Napoleon),  'primary' 
elections  and  'primary'  schools,  and 
among  aesthetes  the  'nom  de  plume,' 
etc.,  etc.  I  have  no  trace  of  lowboy 
and  highboy  beyond  Chicago  and 
Grand  Rapids;  the  East  rather  scorns 
the  terms,  always  excepting  the  deal- 
er in  artistic  antique  furniture  made 
in  Grand  Rapids. 

"The  most  majestic  spectacle  pos- 
sible in  this  world  is  about  4  A.  M. 
In  the  south  the  Pleiades  flanked  by 
Mars  and  Saturn,  Orion  the  glorious, 
and  mighty  Sirlus.  In  the  east  Venus, 
not  like  a  star,  but  a  wondrous  flame. 
Greater  things  are  not  known  to  mor- 
tal eye." 
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rep<  riory  ot  tiie 
Players  from  the 


Johanna 

Redmond's  [hbey  Theatre>  Dublin_ 

Tragedy    now  at   the  Plymouth 

Theatre,  is  varied  and  interesting  this 
week,  as  it  was  for  the  past  fortnight. 
The  dales  of  the  performance  of  each 
play  will  be  found  in  the  column  of  the- 
atrical announcements. 

"Falsely  True'*  is  by  Miss  Johanna 
Redmond)  Mr.  John  Redmond's  daughter. 
It  Is  a  story  of  the  Emmet  rising  in  1803 
i  —a  story  of  a  young  Wicklow  man  who 
found  himself  in  prison,  and  to  save  a 
younger  brother  turns  informer.  "It  sets 
forth  his  emotions,  ami  those  of  his 
father  and  mother,  in  a  situation  which, 
to  an  Irishman,  is  among  'the  most 
tragical:  and  it  ends  with  the  lad  leaving 
bis  home,  for  no  man  knows  where,  un- 
til ' 1 1  se  red  stain  on  his  hands'  has  been 
wiped  away.  There  are  only  three  char- 
acters and  it  is  over  in  20  minutes:  but 
after  the  opening  scene,  which  is  prin-  , 
fipally  expository,  it  is  written  and 
played  with  a  passion  that  carries  alii 
bMore  it."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  added  ' 
i  hat  Miss  Sara  Allgood's  "beautiful  voice 
and  emotional  power  created  all  the  ef- 
fect of  perfect  sincerity  which  Dublin! 

iKiiences— and  London,  also,  by  this 
time— have  learned  to  know  so  well."  j 
This  was  apropos  of  the  performance  at ' 
the  Palace  Theatre,  London,  March  6, 
mil.  The  theatre  was  crowded  and  John 
Redmond  and  several  Irish  members 
were  in  the  audience. 


Lady  Gregory's      Ladv  Gregorys 

n        ■,     urr\i        Jackdaw."  a 

Comedy,  "The  comedy    in  one 

Jackdaw"      act,  was  produced 

for  the  first  time  at  the  Abbey  Thea- 
Ut.  Dublin,  Feb.  23,  1»07.  The  come- 
S&ins  were  F.  J.  Fay,  W.  G.  Fay,  J. 
SI.  Kerrigan,  Miss  .Sara  Allgood,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sinclair.  Miss  Briglt  O'Dempsey. 

The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  small 
shop  at  Cloon.  The  owner,  Mrs.  Brod- 
crick,  the  possessor  of  a  jackdaw,  ex- 
pects a  .  writ  for  £10.  Her  neighbors 
cciisole  her  and  advise  her  to  see  the 
n  r  gistrate  or  creditor.  She  leaves 
the  shop  in  charge  of  one  Nestor.  A 
stranger  comes  in.  He  turns  out  to! 
h  .Mrs.  Rroderick's  brother,  long  ab- 
f ■  i  t  in  South  Africa.  He  wishes  to 
p-i.\  her  debt,  but  is  unwilling  she 
s|)Cculd  know  of  'it,  lest  she  come  to 
i "r,  too  often.  He  agrees  to  buy  the 
j.-okdaw  for  £10.  but  is  unwilling  to 
i  usl  Xestor.  Another  plan  for  get- 
tu  ^  tiie  money  to  her  fails.  .Finally 
K <  stor  conceives  this  idea:  Mrs.  Brod- 
■  i  ck  has  a  jackdaw  which  a  friend 
of  his  in  South  Africa  would  buy,  as 
wants  a  bird  to  remind  him  of 
h'imo.  and  he  will  give  her  £10  for  it. 
S'ye  accepts.  The  neighbors,  hearing 
•  >t  her  luck,  search  for  the  man  who 
'fiiy:  cash  for  birds. 

Mr.  Yeats's  The  press  agent 

<</tm       informs    us  that 

Morality,  "The  Mr  Yeats.s  „Hour 

Hour  Glass"  Glass'  is  a  mo- 
raljty  play  founded  on  an  old  Irish  tale 
ami  staged  "with  a  rigorous  simplicity 
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-eorics  no  Ims  so  long 
stage  Is  hung  with  a 

nlvocnteo.  l~alni<t  which  the  chnr- 
;ror-i  riirtuii  K  Vllj.|01.s  shade?  of  pur- 
ifiers. dr^"**fLM.jy  ,iui'iiiied.  At  first 
"It?  i'i  Class'  seems  a  moral 
-Ight  very*  simplest  kind.  but  a 

''rn>""  Of  oun.l     phIl<woptotc  meaning. 

'    limllv  reveals  ItMtf  as  the  fable  un- 

'°!??i,e  uerlod  of  the  play  H  any  time 
i«J  Two    that  vague  Period  In  which 
;  ■„  ,  ,',,„  and  women  In  Ireland  lm- 
»V.    the  heroes  of  their  tales  as  hav- 
,      •     H    Mr  Yeats  says  that  when  the 
li'r-i  produced  in  Dublin  one  of 
"resigned  because  he  thought 
problem  play-    After  he  left 
I      !.,  peny  he  was  compelled  to  take 

n  in  one  of  Ibsen's  dramas." 
*u',;.„    -The    Hour   Glass';    was  pro- 
,,  ..  Newman  Art  Gallery  in 
i      i.n'    Feb    :..  1910.  the  Times  des- 
'r  "Til.,   aocessorios.    "A  sufficiently 
....  .uke  room,  a  low  rush-strewn  dais.  1 
,nd  harmonious  stage  furniture 
,  ,„,  -   the  whole  illuminated  by 
"v.  ,'ea.idles'inagreat  iron  candlestick 
Pse  Just  hit  oft  the  mean  of  crudity 

wi2e*Man  sits  In  his  study  like 
t       n  angel  announces  his  death 
«-mVln  »n  l.-ur.  and  as  he  is  an  unbe- 
Cor  Z  pains  of  hell  WW  follow  him 
forever     The  Wrse  Man  begs  for  mercy 
«.',.  uV  granted  the  chance  of  escape  If 
h",  an  «nd  during  his  hour  of  grace ^one 
„,   who  beUeveB  in  God.     But  he 
h««   aught  so  weH  that  his  own  family 
nl  the  man  in  the  street  are  deaX4» 
h  V  appeal.     And  then  the  Wise  Man 
thtoika  of  the  Kool  w  hose  talk  of  angels 
h     , ad  scorned.   The  Fool  will  not  an - 
.       directly.    When  the  profession  of 
UUh  Is  drawn  from  him.  it  comes  too 
and  students  rushing  in  find  the 
Wis..  Man  dead  In  his  chair. 

•  T  ,o Hour   Glass"   was   played  in 
VHl   vo  k  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  In 
when    the  bill    included  a  Gari- 
.  ,„    drama    and    "My  Milliner's 
M?'    John  Maione  took  the  part  of 
'  o  Wise  Man  andWUHaiB  Owen  that 
H  the  Fool.    Josephine  Arthur  played 
the  Wise  Man's  wife. 

r»„K,ncr.n'c      "Harvest"  is  by- 
LenOX  Robinson  s  ^     g  Lenox 

Attack  On  Robinson,  man- 

Education  ager  of  the  Ab- 

bey Theatre  and  one  of  the  school  of 
Itfinster  realists.   He  is  the  son  of  a 
e'ergvman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
i  land  lias  lived  all  his  life  in  a  county 
I  Cork  country  rectory.  He  had  scarce- 
\  iy  been  out  of  Ireland  when  fie  was 
I  Ufcag*  .1  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Com- 
'  „....     as  manager  and  sent  to  London. 

;  to    study    stage    management  under 
=  Granville    Barker,    but    most    of  his 
knowledge  of  stagecraft  has  been  ac- 
quired at  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

Harvest"  is  an  attack  upon  the  ex- 
clusively literarv  education  given  to 
,  i|io  .  hildren  of  the  tarming  classes  in 
•  i he   public  schools  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Itobinson  shews  a  farmer  s  household, 
v1- ......  th,.  f  ather  and  the  son.  who  has 

remained  a  farmer,  are  brought  to 
hankrnptrv  bv  spending  their  money 
X  start  in  life  a  priest,  a  chemist,  a 
law  vcr  a  politician  who  disowns  his 
familv  and  country,  and  a  woman 
typewriter.  The  moral  seems  to  be 
that  this  literary  education  does  noth- 
ing for  the  training  of  the  farmer  and 
pro'uees  would-be  gentlemen  who  are 
conscio  is  of  failure  and  incapacity  in 
their  new  walk  of  life.  They  drain 
i  aWHV  the  farmer's  money  and  give 
•  nothing  in  return,  and  the  farmer 
1  isn't  helped  out  of  his  old-fashioned 
way  Many  of  the  scenes  are  taken 
from  life."  " 


"It  is  impossible ~wTthuitt  .quotation  to 
give  any  Idea  of  the  wealth  of  wit,  elo- 
quent-'  and    imagination    with  whlcq 
Lady  Gregory  has  decorated  this  deli- 
cious, satire  at  the  expense  of  the  taste 
for  irrelevant   enthusiasms  ot  some  of 
her    .  uubler  countrymen.    One  phrase 
has  r.t."-k  in  oi  r  memoi  \  ;  that  In  which- 
I  the    ancient    visionary,    describing  his 
[earlv    morning   ftight   from   the  worjt- 
'  house    said:    1  slipped  out  in  the  half- 
!dark.  at  the  battling  of  day  and  night. 
The  dialogue  is  full  of  poetical  touches 
of  that  k.iid..'  And  there  is  a  beautifully 
written    scene    in   the    second    act.  In 
.  which  the  very  old  widow  woman,  Peggy 
Mahon.  having  been  told  by  a  neighbor 
that  she  may  not  meet  her  long-dead 
'<  husband  In   Heaven,  and  that  If  she 
|  did.  he  would  not  recognize  in  the  bun- 
dle of  skin  and  bone  and  rags -she  has 
become  his  once  blooming  comrade,  re- 
plies with  a  trembling  outburst  of  faitn 
which  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
audience.    It  Is,   however,   Uie  wit  of 
the  thing  and  Its  felicity  of  Invention 
that  constitute  Its  chief  charm.      ,  ; 

The  amusing  .comedy,  "The  Work- 
house Ward,"  is  already  familiar,  nor 
is  It  necessary  to  speak  again  of  the 
capital  performances  of  it  by  this  com- 
pany. 


Mr.  Terry's 
Trifling 


rr       mr„,~  "Snreadlng  the 

Two  More  .,  , 

News"   is  in  tr.e 
Plays  by  volume  of  seven 

Lady  Gregory  piays    by  Lady 

Iprcgorv.    Miss  Allgood  made  her  repu- 
:tation  hy  playing  in  it.    The  scene  is  a 
f country  fair.    A   phrase  misunderstood 
£by  a  deaf  woman  brings  an  accusation 
o:   mjrder  against  a  melancholy  man. 
.  whose  one  rooted  conviction  is  that  if 
'  there  Is  any  misfortune  in  the  world 
it  is  sure  to  be  pitched  upon  him.  He 
x  enjoys  the  ruin  that  seems  about  to 
^overtake  him.    It  ends  with  a  mlxup  in. 
1  Which   the  supposed  murdered  man  is 
Barreled  for  impersonating  himself. 
■  '•  Ludv    Gregory's    "Image,"    in  three 
Rkut.-.  Is  :he  longest  of  her  plays.  The 
Kcharaeters  are  seven  old  men  and  wom- 
[cn  and  a  coaenman.    "A  whale  has  been 
washed  up  on  a  headland  near  a  Con- 
nau«ht  village,  and  the  priest  has  left 


from  its  oil  and  hone.  They  discuss 
xnar.  .•  projects  and  de<  ide  upon  a  -tame, 
without  meaning  to  decide  upon  any- 
thing They  quarrel  over  which  great 
Irishman  the  monument  is  to  commemo- 
rate. A  tracked  old  man  .->nd  a  eiackedi 
old  woman  talk  strange  dreamy  poetry, 
and  just  rhen  they  have  come,  to  an 
agreement  as  to  how  to  spend  the  sal- 
vage money,  lo:  the  stranded  whale  Is 
driven  out  to  sea  again." 

Played  in  London  .lane  1.  1910,  this 
comedy  was  eminently  successful.  The 
critic  of  the  Vail   Mall   Gazette  wrote: 


When  Mr.  Fred  Ter- 
ry Was  asked  by  a  re- 
porter of  the  Heferee 
Mistakes  wh,y   he  purposed  to 
do  "Romeo  and  Juliet'  he  answererir 
••For  the  pure  delight  of  the  thing; 
because  I  love  it."    And  he  frankly- 
admitted  that  he  "liked"  Shakespeare. 
!     His  revival  (the  New  Theatre,  Lon-, 
don.  Sept.  2)  is-said  to  be  character- 
ized bv  the  "painful  unlmaginative-i 
ness  which  has.  of  late,  years  marred] 
so  many   Shakespearean   revivals  in, 
this  citv."   Juliet  appears  in  the  "bal- 
conv  scene."  In  which  she  should  slt| 
at  a  window  and  not  in  the  balcony, 
"between  a  couple  of  modem  glazed 
French  windows,  carrying  a  lighted 
lamp."    Romeo  cries  "But,  soft:  what 
light  "  etc..  as  though  he  regarded  the 
lamp'  as  the  light.    However— I  quote 
again   from  the   Pall  Mall  Gazette- 
Juliet  soon  put  the  lamp  away  and 
stepped   upon  the  balcony,  "only  to 
encounter  there  another  and  a  fiercer 
light    in    a    kindly    flood    from  that 
■sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft'i 
and  is  known  as  the  limelight  man. 
Never  have  we  seen  a  Juliet  basking 
in  such  a  blaze  •  •  *"  with,  the  result 
that  when  later  in  the  scene  she  cried 
to  the   adoring   youth   below,  'Thou 
know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  mv 
face,'  the  line  became  positively  comic, 
and  once  more  poor  Shakespeare  was 
rather  badly  'let  down.'  " 

When  Tybalt  was  slain,  the  stage  was 
suddenly  crowded  with  horrified  men 
and  women,  the  latter  shrieking  at  the 
sight  of  a  corpse.  "We  venture  to  say 
that  not  even  In  London  today  would  a 
street  crowd  of  women  start  shrieking 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  in  a  fight.  Much  less  would  they 
have  done  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
Verona  of  the  ]5th  century." 

In  Juliet's  chamber,  "the  curtain  rose 
on  a  dark  room.  With  Juliet  still  curled 
up  on  the.  bed  and  ltomeo  presently  mov- 
ing across  to  the  window  s  and  drawing 
the  curtains.  It  was  natural  enough, 
j  but  In  such  a  scene  is  not  reticence  an 
added  beauty?  And  the  new  way  of  do- 
ing it  led.  a  little  later,  to  a  ridiculous 
moment  in  which  Borneo,  sitting  beside 
his  recumbent  wife  and  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  pointed  to  the  opposite 
wall  and  said:  'I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not 
the  morning's  eye.'  All  the  while  the 
■yon  grey'  was  behind  him.  Such  are 
too  often  the  consequences  of  these  new 
readings  of  the  dramatist's  directions. 
After  all.  Shakespeare  was  an  actor  and 
a  'producer'  of  plays,  as  well  as  a  poet: 
and  wo  mav  he  pretty  certain  that  if  he 
explicitly  directed  the  two  characters  in 
a  certain  scene  to  be  'at  a  window,'  and 
wrote  the  scene  accordingly,  something 
rather  awkward  is  bound  to  happen  If 
one  of  them  is  placed  on  a  bed  and  the 
other  on  a  cushion  on  the  floor  beside 
'  her." 

Miss  Nellson-Terry  as  Juliet  was 
courteously  treated,  though  the  general 
opinion  was  that  she  is  overtrained  and 
lacks  individuality.  "Her  rapture 
i  seemed  mechanical,  and  of  the  girl's 
trembling  ecstasy  of  passion  we  could 
find  but  little  evidence."  Mr.  Vernon 
Steel's  impersonation  of  Romeo  was  de- 
scribed as  "iritelk dually  well  meant, 
but  expressionolly  Inadequate." 


lies    between    tli;\t  'Oi    n.«  »na    mh\  ■ 

luilian,   w'ir  '•.  culminated  in  the  stylo 
of    Francois   1    ^nd  Henry  VIII.  The 
hair  was  worn  long,  reaching  almost  t<> 
the  shoulder,   and   was  crowned   by  a 
small,  red  round  cap,  much  resemblim: 
the  tarboosh  of  the  Fast.    It  must  be 
remembered   fiat  In  tills,  as  in  other 
respects,    eastern   art   and   design  had 
a  considerable  influence  upon  Venetian 
art,  and  this  even  as  late  as  the  middle  ! 
of  the  Itlth  century.    The  metal  work  j 
and  textile  work  of  Venice  were  strong- 
ly  Imbued  with  an  Oriental  flavor.  Al- 
though the  hair  was  long,  the  skirts  of 
the  men's  tunics  were  abnormally  short.  | 
The  period.  In  short,  was  characterized  I 
by  a  marked  element  of  elegance  and 
eccentricity,   combined  with   a  slightly  j 
lasc  ivious  apprei  iation  of  the  beautiful. 
In  all  this  was  reflected  something  <> 
the  horrors  originated  by  the  brilliant 
but  abandoned  Intellects  of  the  Borglas, 
"Trunk    hose   were,   of   course,  uiiy 
known,  and  in  many  Instances  the  hose 
Is  shown  reaching  up  to  the  waist,  and 
revealing  slashings  of  fine  linen.  The 
sleeves  were  fantastic,   and  the  otiwr 
coat  or  robe   was  fast   diminishing  in 
length.    Clothes  still  defined  the  shape 
of  their  wearers  without  much  artificial 
addition,   and    the  surcoat.   a  graceful 
garment  borrowed  from  the  east,  was 
the    fashionable   gown    of   the  better 
classes.      The   greatest   possible  atten- 
tention   was  given  to  the  hair,  which 
became  a   series  of  plaits,  curls  and 
pearls   surmounted   by   the   folds  of  a 
gauze  veil.     It   was  probably  the  most 
heautlful  period  of  any  where  costumes 
were  concerned. 

"The  color  motive  adopted  in  the  re- 
vival is  red  for  the  house  of  Capulct. 
blue  for  that  of  Montague.  To  a  large 
extent  the  scenes  are  modelled  from  pic- 
tures of  the  period." 

In  Foreign  s"rr!"s  "  a  ,rom; 

*  •-       6       pany  In  London,  produced 
Play  ,,n  Sept.  CO  burlesques  of 

Houses  "The  Dollar  Princess" 
("The  Girl  with  the  Cash;  or.  I  low  He 
ColTafe.l  It,"  and  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
("Sherbet  Jones").  "The  Innocent  happl- 

*  ......  *  .   '  .  In 


iiess  'of  the  amateur^'seemed  writ  lar 
over  'the  w  hole  business 

"The  Miniature."  -a  curtain-raiser  by- 
Walter  Frith  iSt.  James  s,  London,  Sept. 
22),  is  a  s.  rious  little  problem  play.  An 
old  lover,  a  friend  Si  the  dead  husband, 
calls  on  the  beautiful  and  rich  widow. 
He-lS?  wi •< Xt -hedly  poor.  Waiting  In  the 
drawing  room,  He  steals  a  priceless  min- 
iatur.  .  Should  the  widow  forgive  him? 
If!  tin*  play  she  asks  him  to  lunch,  brings 
down  an  old  suit  of  the  deur  departed, 
calls' him  "Harry,':  and  h-ts  him  think 
that  she  is  by  no  means  unpupared  to 
wed  a  second  time.  "As  may;  be  guessed. 
It  is  ail  a  little  artificial  Mr.  Frith  is 
more  intent  upon  arranging  his  problem 
than  upon  making  his  couple  do  what 
they  naturally  would." 

Cyril  Maude  staged  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 
at  the  Playhouse.   London,  with  great 
elaboration  and  pictures, (ueneas  (Sept. 
31).'  In  this  adaptation  by  Austin  Strong 
of  li  ving's  story.  Kip  lias  no  shrewish 
Wife  and  noisy  children;  but  lie  has  a 
pathetic  sweetheart.     "We  are  offered 
compensation  for  these  losses  In  a  scene 
depicting  the  old  man  being  welcomed 
on  his  return  by  his  sweetheart,  now  an 
old  w:bman,:  and  the  two  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  embrace  as  the  curtain  falls. 
This  mav  appeal  to  some  as:  touching. 
It  did  not  so  appeal  to  us.   On  the  con- 
trary; it  seemed  about  as  feeble  a  'bapj 
py   ending'  as  could  have  been  devised/. 
Neither,  alas:  can  we, be  honestly  enthu- 
siastic over  Mr.  Maude's  Rip-    It  lacked 
power  and  magnetism.    It  did  not  com- 
mand. It  was  full  of  detail.   •  •  •  And 
yet  it  never  seemed  anything  but  a  fig- 
ure of  the  stage." 

The  salary  list  at  the  Hippodrome. 
London,  the  last  week  of  September  was 
£2500.  Leoncavallo  took  £1000  and  lime. 
RejanefSOO. 

Mme.  Edmond  Rostand  and  her  <  ider 
son  Maurice,   having  penned  maternal 
and  flilial  odes. to  each  other  collabo- 
I  rated- in  a  comedy  which  is  said  to  be 
prettv  and  Is  to  be  brought  out  shortly 
i  _'Tn'  Bon   Petit  Diablo."   taken  from 
"La  Couieur  de  Rose."  a  children's  story 
by  Mme.  dc  Segur.   But  this  was  a  mere 
trifle  which  exhausted.. but  a  particle  of 
young   Maurice's  energy.     He  can  ex- 
claim  "Paulo  maiora  canemus."  and  he 
<  an  say  so  in  a  double  sense.   After  tne 
prettv  enmedv   he   has  started   on  an 
lieroi'r  drama  in  verse.    The  subject  Is 
almost  equal  to  his  energy-Napoleon. 
The  'father     Edmond    Rostand,  wrote 
"L'Mglon"-  the  son.  Maurice  Rostand, 
is  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
Little    Corporal     himself.-Parls  cor 
respondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Lon 
Uon. 


ha 

1  ,  i      scored     otherwise    for  strings! 

alone.  It  Is  possible  that  the  selecJ 
tioii  and  order  of  the  pieces  was  nofl 
o.inte  happy,  two- slow  movements  an 
the  beginning'  might  have  been  avoid-i 
ed,  and  a  more  brilliant  number  fori 
the  close  would  have  made  the  suite] 
iis  a  whole  more  successful." 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Nathan  Has- 
1  til  Dole  for  this  extract  from  an  unJ 
tdited  letter  of  Turgenleff  published] 
ir.  tl\e  Russian  Vyedomosti.  The  novJ 
t-iist  wrote  to  friends  from  Baden 
Baden  in  August.  1S69:  "I  have  jusj 
beer,  to  Munich  to  witness  the  llrsl 
performance  of  Wagner's  .  'Rheingold 
and  Incidentally  something  else  also 
Munich  is  an  interesting  city:  tlul 
L'i:ff,of  Bavaria,  as  you  perhaps  m 
Ukow.  is  an  intimate,  not  to  say  i 
ee:iHo.  friend  of  Wagner,  whose 
r.inslc  is  a  royal  concern  in  Bavaria; 
I  nt  in  consequence  ot  various  absurd 
pud  complicated  intrigues,  out  of 
which  Aristophanes  might  have  made 
a  curious  moral-satirical-politlcal  com-i 
edy,  the  opera  was  not  performed  andJ 
only  the  dress  rehearsal  was  given.  I| 
was  present  at  it.  Music  end  text 
are  alike  intolerable, .  but  you  know 
among  the  Germans  therje  are  people 
for  whom  Wagner  is  almost  Christ.  I 
w-.vs  much  diverted  by  all  this  snarl." 

Raymond  Bozo's  symphonic  poem,' 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  was  performed 
at  a  promenade  concert.  London,'  Sept. 
21.  "It  is  constructed  on  themes  orig- 
inally written  for  the  incidental  music 
to  the  Shakespearian  revival  at  his 
majesty's  some  years 'ago.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  the.  music 
then  with  the  defining  attributes  of 
action  and  scenery,  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  as  a  piece  of  absolute  music  Mr. 
Roze's  poem  does  not  show  that  ids 
inspiration  was  strong  enough  to  rightly 
conjure  lip  the  situation  of  the  great 
tragedy  or  the...  emotions  of  the  par- 
ticipants therein;  There  is  considerable 
skill  in  the  treatment,  especially  as  re- 
gards orchestration,  but  the  themes  are 
lacking  in  character:  nor  are  they  very 
•original— indeed,  the  opening  was  so 
patently  reminiscent  of  'Tristan'  that  it 
seemed  strange  the  composer  had  not 
noticed  the  influence  himself— and  here- 
in lay  a  reason  why  tho  work  as  a 
whole  failed  to  make  any  very  deei.loil 
impression.  Mr.  Koze  had  achieved  a 
certain  amount  of  picturesque  orient:'! 
coloring,  but  somehow  the  atmosphere 
did  not  convince,  and  the  alternation 
with  other  styles  ^;.ve  rather  a  patchy 
impression." 

A  short  time  ago  Mme.  Ella  Russell  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  best  musical  set- 
ting o;'  libretto  on  the  subject  of 
"Cleopatra."  In  which  she  herself  pro- 
poses to  appear  on  the  variety  stage. 
The  judges  have  now  given  their  deci- 
sion, their  choice  falling  upon  the  work 
of  a  young  Scotsman,  Mr.  lftddell  Hunt- 
er, a  native  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Hunter 
studied  composition  under  Mr.  Corder 
at  the  Royal  Academy.   He  is  also  well 


known  as  a  pianist  and  a  baritone  singer  r 
— Dallv  Telegraph,  London.  Sept.  2* 

On  Monday.  Oct.  10.  there  will  begin 
at  Coven t  Garden  a  season  of  Herman 
opera  and  Russian  ballet.    It  will  last! 
for  eight  weeks.  There  will  be  the  two] 
cycles   of   "Der  Ring,"   which  will  bej 
given    under    the    direction    of  Frans 
Schalk  of'  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
Vienna.      The      operas      will    be  per 
formed    in    their     entirety.     The  re 
pertory.    in    addition    to    the  "Ring, 
will     be    selected       from     the_  to 
lowing:   "Tristan  und   Isolde,"  "Tan 
haeuser,''  "Lohengrin,"  "Der  Fliegen 
Hollander"  and  Humperdinck's  "Koe 
igskinder."  The  last  named, will  recelv 
its   first   performance  —  in    the  revise! 
form-in  London.  The  work  was  origin 
allv  given  in  English  in  1S97.   The  ballet 
will  appear  alternately  with  the  opera 
performances,   and   three  novelties  are 
promised,  one  of  which,  "Le  Dieu  Bleu, 
bv.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  will  be  produced  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage. 


Percy  Macquold  de- 
signed the  costumes 
for  this  revival,  and 
and  Juliet"  he  thus  unfolded  him- 


Costumes 
for  "Romeo 


"The  story  of  tbe  ill-starred  lovers 
is.  as  everybody  knows,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  was  doubtless  a  popular  ro- 
mance in  the  last  quarter  of  the  :5th 
century.  That  period  embodies  a  great 
i  transition  of  art  at  its  height  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  worship  ot  beauty  had 
for  some  time  replaced  the  asceticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have,  conse- 
quently, set  the  action  of  the  piece 
.about  1480,  in  an  environment  largely- 
suggested  bv  contemporaneous  pu  t  ares 
painted  by  artists  like  Carpaccio.  Man- 
tegna  and  Pinturicclo.  The  type  ot  dress 


Notes 


i     An     orchestral  suite 
made  out  of  some  "Songs 
AbOUt  .    without  Words"  by  Men- 
Music  delssohn  was  produced  at 
a  ,  romenade  concert.  London,  Sept.  19.  | 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that, 
Sell   Forsyth,    the   transcriber  was 
t  .e  in  not  attempting  any  elabora- 
tion of  orchestration.    "Whether  the 
re°sic  itself  is  strong  or  interesting 
S:ough   to  deserve  the  men, :   imp  •  * 
tantn    settin    is    another    matter,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proper 
note  to  be  struck  was  one  of  slmpllc- 
v    or  the  pieces  would  easily  have 
tost  their  quiet,  mild  attraction  This 
'  Mr    Forsyth  secured  with  Plenty  of 
vsriety  in  the  color  as  ^Hft^aP^ 
cially    happy  touch  was  \he  int.od. ic- 
iirm  of  the  ham  and  wind  at  the  t  < 


TVTntPC  nf  Mr-  John  Semar  "T01 

mute*  ui         an  art(ci(?  for  The  Mask 

Personal    in  which  he  saki  that  sir 

Interest  Herbert  Tree  should  be 
"destroyed"  at  the  earliest  possible  op 
portunlty.    He  characterized  him  as  the 
"worst  enemy  of  the  English  theatre  to- 
dav."  and  maintained  that  he  has  '  low- 
ered the  theatre  from  what  it  rose  to  be 
In  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Irving. '  H. 
|  M     W.,"    commenting   on    this  article, 
'■quotes  Mr.  Semar's  declaration  that  'no 
!  man.  not  even  a  super,  should  be  a> 
!  lowed  into  a  theatre  until  he  has  Pa^03 
1  some  examination,"  and  adds  :  "But  what 
sort  of  examination?    Literary,  artistic, 
theatrical  or  just  general— 'the  low  cun- 
ning  of  algebra'   and  all  that  sort  ot 
thing"    Mr.  Semar  does  not  tell  us.  whlcn 
is  really  a  little  too  bad  of  him.  But, 
then,  these  angry  gentlemen  are  often 
like  that— not   only  very  wrathtul.  bat 
also  very  vague.    •    *    •    Now  I  could 
[draw  tin  an  examination  paper  which  I 
am  sure  every  actor  and  actress  wouro 
be  the  better  for  being  able  to  get  gooa 
marks  in:  but  then  I  happen  to  know 
that   Edmund  Kean  would  have  cut  a 
verv  poor  figure  in  trying  to  answer  IM 
questions,  and  that  Phelps,  Henry  lf™**| 
and  even  Macready.  who  was,  perhaps. 
'  the  most  cultured  In  his  sympathies  oi; 
all  great  English  actors,  would  not  ha\« 
done  much  better.    And.  therefore.  I  am 
quite  w  iling  to  leave  the  subject  of  sucn 
an  examination  paper  to— well.  say.  awj 

Mme   Albani  s  "Forty  Years  of  Song 

has   .■  i  n  published.    The  Daily  CMMM 
,,,„  ,„inhinirnnliv  is  Interesting  a>. 


grets  "the  lack  of  any  intimate  revela- 
ans;  which  would  enable  us  to  get  close 
,  the  heart  of  a  woman  whose  voice  has 
yen  gladness  to  the  world." 
.\la\  Schillings  has  written  a  melo- 
ranta  after  the  manner  of  "Das  Hex- 
nllrjd."  which  -was  recited  here  by 
r.  Wuellner  at  a  Pension  Fund  Con- 
Tt  Of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
a.  ;:  The  poem  is  again  by  Wilden- 
ruch,  "Jung  Olaf." 

Miss  Lucy  Gates,  a  grand-daughter 
f  Brigham  Young,  has  been  singing 
In  Cassel  as  Constanze  in  Mozart's 
f'Entfuehrung."  Miss  Gates  as  a  be- 
ginner was  heard  in  Boston  at  con- 
ceits given  by  the  boy  violinist,  "Flori- 
zel"  Ucuter.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  Company, 
but  seldom  took  an  important  part. 

•  Souvenir."  an  elegy  for-  orchestra 
by  Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  has  been 
played  in  Antwerp. 

'V 

'It  was  on  a  tramcar  that  the  peculiar 
abstainer  occurred.  The  companion  was 
chaffing  him  because  he  was  continually 
smoking  cigarettes.  'Smoke  a  pipe,'  was  | 
the  advice.    And  the  abstemious  man 
replied,  'There  are  three  things  I  have 
never  done  in  my  life,  and  never  intend 
t».   I've  never  smoked  a  pipe,  and  I've 
never  eaten  a  banana,  nor  yet  a  bloater  ' 
He  was  quite  proud  of  it.   But  it  will  be 
a  pretty  poor  plea  at  the  judgment  day 
when    the   abstemious   man  announces 
that  he  had  abstained  from  bananas 
Something  a   little  more  positive  will 
BBobably  be  required." 


Barrel-Head  and  Axe. 

['•Q.  A.  G."  writes  to  The  Herald: 
"Business,  i.  e.,  trapping  bears  and 
^■jtlng,  detain  me  in  camp  a  few 
irfSes  from  a  Maine  village.  Last 
Hht,  going  to  my  guide's  home,  we 
■ttfend  a  barrel-head  with  an  axe  lean- 
mg  against  the  front  door  and  on  the 
»rel-head  was  written  the  an- 
mncement  of  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
■^with  the  request  that  the  guide 
We  as  pall-bearer.  In  these  vil- 
jUges  a  pall-bearer  is  literally  a  bear- 
Mi  not  an  'honorary  person,  correct! 
|1B  the  matter  of  frock  coat  and  silker 
Tbe  bearers  bear  the  coffin  from  the 
jhouse  to  the  grave. 

f  "Now,  can  you  inform  me  concern- 
ing the   significance,   or   symbolism  if 
you  please,  of  barrel-head  and  axe'  Is 
Uls  queer   form  of  message   peculiar  I 
to  this    region    in    the    District  of' 
Maine?    The  guide  did  not  say  much  : 
ibout  it,   but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  | 
pilings   against   the   door   he   said  to 
Be:  'Somebody  Is  dead.'  " 


The  Xon'doW  Tin.es  of  Nov.  2,  1787, 
'stated  that  "a't  some  of  our  first  board- 
ing schools  the  fair  pupils  are  now  taught 
to  play  whist  and  cassino  (for  casino  was 
I  at  first  spelled  with  two  "s's"  and  this 
spelling  is  still  preferred  by  some  author- 
ities). "Amongst  their  winnings  ways  this 
may  be  not  the  least  agreeable  to  papa 
and  mamma.  It  Is  calculated  that  a 
clever  .child,  by  its  cards,  may  pay  for 
its  own  education." 

This  paragraph,  cheering  now  that  j 
Nature  herself  seems  moribund,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  contemporary  :  "  'Sunnyside,' 
the  New  York  undertaking  journal,  will 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary  on  Oct. 
15  by  issuing  a  souvenir  number  nearly 
as  large  as  three  ordinary  numbers. 
There  will  be  a  long  array  of  special 
articles,  reviewing  the  history  of  40 
years  of  undertaking  and  casket  making, 
and  telling  the  story  of  the  demise  of 
man  and  his  mourning  and  sepulture." 

"Casket" -is  a  vile  word,  yet  the  gen- 
teel are  sure  that  the  grief  of  the 
mourner  Is  assuaged  when  "casket"  Is 
substituted  for  "coffin."  The  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  revised  editions  of 
famous  lines  from  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare down  to  that  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Thus  the  line  of,  the  gentleman  to 
Gloucester  should  read:  "My  lord,  stand 
back  and  let  the  casket  pass."  Charles 
Wolfe's  line,  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
should  be  corrected  to  "No  useless 
casket";  and  Whitman's  apostrophe  in 
the  Burial  Hymn  of  Lincoln  should  be 
changed  to  "Here,  casket,  that  slowly 
passes," 


A  Soft  Answer. 

"F.  B.'.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Your 
jemarks  about  clubmen  who  bully  wait- 
rg:Bhould  cause  some,  who  may  err 
jarough  thoughtlessness,  to  mend  their 
['ays.  Of  course  there  is  no  hope  for 
lie  chronic  bully.  I  remember  a  mem- 
er  of  a  club  who  was  always  snarling 
nd  growling  about  his  food.  He  is 
Md  and  probably  still  discontented,  so 

shall  not  hurt  his  feelings  by  relating 
.lift  pleasant  anecdote.  One  morning 
■■  breakfast  he  marched  to  the  desk 

id  roared  out:  'How  many  eggs  do 
\n  serve  with  fried  ham?'    'Why,  al- 

a.vs  two,  sir,'  answered  the  trembling 
igrk.  'Didn't  the  boy  bring  you  two?' 
jlo,'  answei|'d  the  sour-belly;  'no  sir; 
Wrought  me  three.   I  knew  there  was 

hck  of  proportion.  Why  can't  you 
|5  an  order  properly?  Don't  let  this 
iWnr  again.'   Nor  was  the  complaining 

an  appeased  when  he  was  told  that  he 
■  'tieen  charged  for  only  two  eggs 
(1th  his  ham." 

IA  soft  answer  sometimes  disarms  these  ! 
lUlsances.   A  story  is  told  of  a  landlord 
i»  the  North  Shore.    A  guest,  seldom  j 
Htlsfied,  came  to  him  and  said;  "Mr. 
fH.t&"— that  was  not  the  landlord/si 

JOB—  "Mr.  Smith,  your  coffee  is  rotten 
[is  morning,  simply  rotten."  The  land- 
'M.  shook  him  by  the  hand:  "Thank 

u,  sir,  thank  you.  I  haven't  had  my 
Itiklast  yet,  and  I'll  skip  the  coffee 

Is  time.    Much  obliged." 


Random  Notes. 

Ene  late  Sir  Robert  Hart  contracted 
fan  early  age  the  habit  of  delibera- 
Ki  When  he  was  asked  "What  Is 
ur  secret  power  of  settling  a  difficult 
utter?"  he  answered:  "Whenever  I 
(■with  other  people,  and  especially 
th  Chinese,  I  always  ask  myself  two 
lestions:  What  idea  that  I  do  not  want 
Sip  to  have  may  my  remark  suggest 

them,  and  what  answers  will  my 
mark  allow  them  to  make  to  me?" 
is  deliberation,  however,  sometimes 
ayed  him  sad  tricks.  At  a  reception 
handsome  woman  held  up  a  rose  to 
tn  and  asked:  "May  I  offer  you  a 
utonni.  re?"  Sir  Robert  at  once  donned 
3  uncommunicative   mask   and  said: 

should  prefer  to  consider  the  matter 
fore  answering." 

The  death  of  Edward  Whymper,  the 
raous  Alpine  climber,  reminds  the 
atf  Chronicle  that  Murray's  first 
5(pdbook  of  Switzerland,"  published 
IftSH,  remarked  concerning  Mont 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
t  a  large  proportion  of  those 
e  made  this  ascent  have  been 
of  unsound  rnlnd." 


Kane. 
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Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  flays  within  the  vale. 
Flapped  In  the  bay  the  pirate  sheet, 

Curses  were  on  the  gale; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men, 
Pirate  and  wreckers  kept  their  revels  there. 

Where  Is  Mr.  Johnson? 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  It  Is  not  dated, 
and  the  postmark  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  letter  was  handed  to  some  railway 
man.  The  postmaster  at  Clamport  as- 
sures us  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  closed 
his  house  in  that  village  and  will  not 
return  until  next  May;  that  he  left  a 
request  with  her  that  no  letters— she 
wrote  to  us  "bills,"  but  she  undoubted- 
ly made  a  mistake— should  be  forward- 
ed to  him;  that  he  gave  her  no  address. 
Where  i<;  this  singular,  mysterious  be- 
ing? His  printer  tells  us  that  the  first 
volume  of  "Man  as  a  Political  and  So- 
cial Beast"  will  not  be  published  until 
Mr.  Johnson  makes  another  payment  in 
advance.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  even  now  in  Boston?  That  he 
may  march  in  the  grand  procession  on 
Thursday  as  a  Knight  of  Columbus? 
But  to  the  letter. 

On  the  Map. 

Editor  of  The  Herald: 

As  a  boy  I  was  always  Interested  in 
Tripoli  because  it  was  situated  in  a 
purple  patch  on  the  map  in  my  geogra- 
phy. There  were  far  off  lands  I  longed 
to  visit  simply  on  account  of  their  at- 
tractive color.  Other  countries  were 
drab,  pale,  and  thus  without  interest. 
The  world  "Tripoli"  attracted  me;  and 
so  did  Barbary. 

When  I  learned  through  the  columns 
of  The  Herald  that  the  Italians  were  to 
war  against  Tripoli,  I  naturally  turned 
to  my  encyclopedia  that  I  might  so  in- 
form myself  as  to  impress  my  fellow- 
villagers  at  the  store.  Now  my  encyclo- 
pedia is  no  latest  edition  of  some  hastily 
prepared  work,  printed  on  India  paper, 
flamboyantly  advertised  as  "up-to-date," 
sold  in  connection  with  a  magazine  or 
delivered  as  a  premium.  It  is  Jeremy 
Collier's  "Great  Historical,  Geographi- 
cal, Genealogical  and  Poetical  Diction- 
ary, being  a  Curious  Miscellany  of 
Sacred  and  Prophane  History."  I  pos- 
sess the  second  edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  to  the  year  1688,  and  surely 
what  happened  before  168S  is  more  Im- 
portant than  what  has  ocourred  since 
that  date. 

A  Retreat  of  Pirates. 

I  turned  to  "Tripoli."  "The  name  of 
two  towns  In  Africa:  the  first  called 
Tripoli  Vecchla,  Is  the  ancient  Sabrata 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the 
Air  is  so  unhealthful  that  there  aro 
hardly  any  Inhabitants.  The  other  is 
Tripoli  or  Barbary,  a  great  Town,  Cap- 
ital of  a  Kingdom  of  that  Name,  and 
the  Retreat  of  pyrates." 

The  "Retreat  of  Pyrates"!  That  was 
enough.  And  note  the  spelling.  Py- 
rates, like  pyjamas,  should  always 
be  spelled  with  a  .  "y".  I  turned  at 
once  to  the  "Pirates  Own  Book"  (Port- 
land, 1859).  I  found  entertaining 
pages  about  Danish  and  Norman 
pirates,  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  pirates,  the 
.Toassamee  pirates,  the  Malay  and  the 
Ladrone  pirates,  the  West  India 
pirates,  and  long  sketches  of  Capt. 
Avery  La  Fitte,  the  pirate' of  the  Gulf, 
Roberts,  Gibbs,  Benito  de  Soto,  Capt. 
Kidd,  Black  Beard,  Capt.  Lewis  who 
made  a  league  with  the  Devil,  Capt. 
Gow,  and  other  heroes  who  were  slain 
or  danced  on  air,  but  not  a  word  about 
the  pirates  of  Tripoli.    There  is  the 

history  of  the  Algerlne  pirates,  with 
"facts  of  the  most  heart-rending  de- 
scription" and  there  is  a  picture  Of 
Algerines  "in  the  act  of  firing  off  th* 
French  consul  from  a  mortar  at  tlifl 
French  fleet,"  a  most  distressing  and 
execrable  wood-cut. 


"  PFrlwi  and  Tobacco. 
Jeremy  for  once  failed  me  as  far  as 
Tripoli  ts  concerned:  but  under  "Bar- 
bary" I  found  a  mine  of  curious  in- 
formation. By  the  way,  Mr.  James 
Howell,  writing  to  Henry  Hopkins,  Esq.. 
Jan.  1,  1646,  had  something  f»  s.iv  of 
'.his  land:  "In  Barbary /and  other  parts 
of  Afric,  't  is  wonderful  what  a  small 
Pill  of  Tobacco  will  do;  fm-  those  whb 
use  to  ride  Post  through  the  sandy  Des- 
arts,  where  they  meet  not  with  any- 
thing that's  Potable  or  Edible,  some- 
times three  days  together,  they'  use  to 
carry  small  Balls,  or  Pills  of  Tobacco, 
which  being  put  under  the  Tongue,  It 
affords  them  a  perpetual  nioysture,  and 
takes  of  the  Edge  off  the  Appetite  for 
some  days."  - 

The  finest  pirate  I  ever  knew  outside 
of  conventional  business,  was  Capt. 
Hook  in  "Peter  Pan."  You  remember  he 
smoked  three  cigars  at  once  in  a  holder. 
Thus  he  out-did  Mr.  Gallaspy,  whose 
■memory  is  preserved  by  John  Amory. 
"When  he  smoked  tobacco,  he  always 
blew  two  pipes  at  once,  one  at  each  coi- 
ner of  his  mouth,  and  threw  the  smoke 
out  at  both  his  nostrils."  It  was  Mr. 
Gallaspy  who  drank  seven  in  hand,  that 
is,  "seven  glasses  so  placed  between  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  that  in  drink- 
ing, the  liquor  fell  into  the  next  glasses, 
and  thereby  he  drank  out  of  the  first 
glass  seven  glasses  at  once.  *  *  * 
He  did  not  swallow  a  fluid  like  other 
people,  but  if  it  was  a  quart,  poured  it 
In  as  from  pitcher  to  pitcher."  I, 
afraid  I  am  wandering,  which,  as 
old  song  says,  is  the  miller's  joy. 

In  Barbary. 

Yes,  there  are  many  curious  customs 
in  Barbary  and  life  is  never  dull.  This 
was  true  in  168S  and  it  is  probably  so 
today.  I  learn  from  Jeremy  that  tho 
people  are  of  a  good,  mild  humor,  but 
they  that  live  in  cities  are  proud, '  cov- 
etous, revengeful  "and  though  they 
traffic  much,  they  understand  it  but 
very  little,  and  neither  keep  banks  nor 
have  bills  of  exchange."  "The  women 
never  go  Into  their  mosques,  for  fear  the 
sight  of  them  should  disturb  the  devo- 
tion of  the  men.  They  have  long  beads 
of  100  coral  stones,  all  of  a  bigness,  and 
at  each  stone  they  cry  *  •  *  God  pre- 
serve me."  When  the  women  visit  a 
friend,  "they  leave  their  attires  and 
their  shooes  at  the  door  to  give  the  man 
of  the  house  notice  that  they  are  there 
and  that  their  husbands  would  take  it  ill 
If  he  came  in  whilst  they  paid  his  wife 
a  visit."  And  Jeremy  tells  other  tales 
that  will  amuse  the  people  at  the  store, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  would  print 
them. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Peace  So- 
ciety nor  do  I  belong  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  but  why  can't  the  Ital- 
ians let  Tripoli  alone?  Reading  history, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  world  goes  very- 
well  with  barbarians  until  they  are  com- 
pelled to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  civil- 
ization, and  pirates  under  the  Jolly 
Roger  were  less  formidable  than  those 
that  now  issue  prospectuses.  Only  yes- 
terday  a  man  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
invest  in  a  gold  mine  in  Honduras. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
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AT  PLYMOUTH 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  "Falsely 
True,"  in  one  act,  by  Johanna  Red- 
mond; "The  Jackdaw,"  a  comedy  in 
one  act  by  Lady  Gregory;  "The  Hour 
Glass,"  a  morality  by  W.  B.  Yeats; 
"The  Workhouse  Ward."  a  comedy  in 
one  act  by  Lady  Gregory.  Performed 
by  the  Irish  Players  from  the  Abbev 
Theatre.  Dublin: 

"FALSELY  TRUE." 

M'oran,  r  laborer.'.  Sydney  J.  Morgan 

.  .Sara  Allgood 


Mary,  bis  wife. 

Shaun.  tlioir  son  .Fred  O'Donovan 

"THE  JACKDAW." 

Sibliy  Fahy  Eileen  O'Dohertv 

timothy  Ward  j.  m.  Kerrigan 

Mrs.  BrOdericS  Sara  Allgoofl 

Tommy  NttUy  .).  A,  o'Rourkc  , 

.Joseph  Nestor  j,-r„(1  O'Donovan 

.Michael  Coone.v  Arthur  Sinclair  ] 

'  THE  HOUR  GLASS." 

A  Wise  Man  Vrthur  Sinclair'! 

A ni0Si-  I.  A.  O'Rourke 

I  lie  wise  Aran's  wife  Eileen  O'Dohertv! 

The  Wise  Mnn'K  Child  Kathleen  Diag'o  l 

An  Angel  Sara  Ulgood 

The  Wis"  Man's  Pm.lls— J.  M.  Kerrigan, 
Sydney  J.  Morgan,  n.  Wright. 

"Tnr:  workhouse  ward." 

Mike  Maciueniey  irtjiw  Sinclair 

Michael  MIsk«l]  njM  O'Donovan 

Mrs.  Donohue  Eileen  O'Doherty 

The  bill  was  the  least  interesting 
of  those  presented  here  by  these  ad- 
mirable players. 

Miss  Redmond's 'play  Is  an  incident  In 
the  Emmet  rising.    It  was  produced  at 
the  Palace  Theatre,  London,  March  6, 
1911.   The  fact  that  the  playwright  Is 
the   daughter   of   Mr.    John  Redmond 
and   the   passion   of   the  performance 
undoubtedly    accounted    for    the  suc- 
cess,of  the  little  drama  In  London.  A 
Wieklow  lad  in  prison  turns  informer, 
to  sdve  his  younger  brother.    He  re- 
turn/* home  to  bid  farewell  to'  his  par- 
ents;  for  his  disgrace  compels  him  to  | 
leavfe  for  parts   unknown.    Simple  as  I 
this;  story  Ts,  it  is  not  clea:  ly  told,  and  I 
even    the    sympathetically    Inclined    in  I 
the  audience  were  not  wholly  certain  I 
hot  t  what  had   happened.    After  thej 


w  1: o  1 1  y~ti n satis f a c t o ry  exposition," there 
Is  an  emotional  scene,  emotional  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  the  acting  of  Miss 
Allgood  and  Mr.  O'Donovan.  The  play 
itself  is  weak  and  colorless. 

Lady  Gregory  says  in  her  volume  of 
seven  plays  that  "The  Jackdaw"  was 
originally  known  as  "Twenty-Five"; 
that  it  was  too  sentimental  and  crudely 
fashioned;  that  it  was  translated  into 
Irish;  that  it  was  performed  some  time 
ago  in  the  United  States.  As  "The  Jack- 
daw" the  play  has  been  even  more  Suc- 
cessful. The  chief  idea  Is  humorous, 
and  the  brother's  expedients  to  rescue 
his  sister  from  debt  without  her  knowl- 
edge, for  he  dreams  her  coming  to  him 
for  further  aid,,  are  amusing.  Unfor- 
i  tunately  the  comedy  is  spun  out  and  the 
humor  is  beaten  very  thin.  After  the 
Jnckdaw  is  sold  the  interest  is  slight 
nr.d  only  the  excellent  acting  last  night 
jkept  the  audience  from  yawning.  Even 
Mr.  Sinclair  could  not  prevent  the  com- 
edy at  the  end  from  dragging 
I  Mr.  Yeats's  "Hour  Glass"  has  a 
quaint  and  poetic  idea  and  there  are 
lines  that  are  charged  with  noble 
thoughts  and  poetic  expression.  The  i 
ending  of  the  piece  is  not  for  Mr.  Grad- 
grlnd  who  insists  on  facts.  He  may  well 
turn  to  Mrs.  Gradgrind,  his  admiring 
spouse,  and  ask  her  whether  the  Fool 
announced  his  belief  in  God,  heaven, 
hell  and  purgatory  in  time;  whether, 
the  Wise  Man  was  saved;  for  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  final  scene  easily  escaped 
the  spectator  wishing  to  stand  on  firm 
ground  and  have  a  definite  answer.  "The 
Hour  Glass"  is  for  the  study,  rather 
than  the  stage. 

That  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  held,  that  the  Angel  and  the  Fool 
did  not  excite  incongruous  laughter, 
was  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
actress  and  the  actor.  But  would  not 
the  Angel  have  been  more  impressive 
if  she  had  spoken  her  lines  without 
the  sing-song  intonation?  Here  for 
once  in  a  performance  by  this  com- 
pany was  a  touch  that  suggested  af- 
fectation. " 

Lady  Gregory's  amusing  "Work- 
house Ward"  again  excited  hearty 
laughter. 

The  plays  tonight  will  be  Lennox  Rob- 
inson's "Harvest"  in  three  acts  and 
Lady  Gregory's  "Spreading  the  News." 
In  answer  to  many  requests,  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  "The  Showing  Up  of 
Blanco  Posnet,"  an  extraordinarily 
original  and  effective  drama,  power- 
fully acted,  will  be  performed  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee.  Synge's  much  dis- 
cussed "Playboy  of  the  Western  World" 
will  be  performed  during  the  whole  of 
next  week. 

A  rousing  good  bill  at.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre last  evening  kept  the  audience  roar- 
ing, wondering,  and  applauding  from 
the  moment  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
comic  orchestral  prelude  till  It  fell  on 
the  mirthful  motion  pictures.  Charles 
Kellogg,  the  man  who  sings  bird  songs, 
Jimmy  Lucas,  "the  boy  with  the  dia- 
lects" and  Gus  Edwards  himself,  were 
the  chief  favorites  in  a  program  so 
good  that  It  was  rather  hard  to  choose 
a  favorite  anyway. 

For  Mr.  Kellogg's  act  the  stag©  was 
set  to  represent  a  woodland  with  a 
shelter  tent  pitched  near  the  centre.  It 
was  dark  at  first  and  from  here  and 
there  among  the  trees  came  the  flute- 
like whistles  and  trills  of  night-birds. 
As  the  stage  grew  lighter  more  birdi 
joined  in  the  symphony  till  at  «asl 
every  twig  seemed  to  hold  Its  Individ- 
ual songster.  And  into  the  midst  ol 
the  melody  walked  the  author  of  it, 
dressed  in  camp  costume  and  saunter- 
ing on  through  the  woods  and  whistling 
as  if  he  were  alone  on  his  California 
mountains.  As  he  turned  toward  the 
footlights  and  stopped  his  combination 
of  whistling,  singing,  trilling  and  chirp- 
ing, the  audience  bur*t  into  applause. 
They  realized  at  once  that  here  was 
something  perfectly  new  in  vaudevlll- 
entertainment,  and  something  which 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  manner  was  as  refresh- 
ing as  his  entertainment.  He  talked  In- 
timately to  his  hearers,  with  a  courtesy 
and  modesty  that  instantly  won  hi:-: 
friends.  His  performance  was  nothing 
less  than  marvellous  The  program  B 
nounced  that  his  ability  to  Imitate  bird 
songs  was  "a  gift,  of  nature,  not  an  ac- 
complishment," and  that  whereas  the 
ordinary  human  voice  has  a  range  ot 
2%  octaves  and  Tetrazzini's  only  31  „. 
I  Mr.  Kellogg's  bird  voice  Is  1?%  octaves! 
and  his  lowest  note  higher  than  Tetraz- 
zini's highest.  The  nature  singer,  after 
singing  bird  songs  with  and  without 
1  piano  accompaniment,  explained  that  he 
produced  tho  sounds  as  a  bird  does— 
singing  from  the  throat  and  emitting 
the  sound  through  the  nostrils  He  can 
hold  his  lower  lip  still  and  vibrate  the 
upper  Up— "it  seems  to  be  a  gift,"  he 
S3ld  almost  apologetically— thus  gaining  i 
wonderful  notes. 

He  can  even  produce  several  tones  at 
once,  and  after  hearing  him  do  this  It 
,  Is  easy  to  believe  that  he  is  able  to 
tcharm  rattlesnakes  enl  bears  as  well  I 
1  as  the  bird  folk  themselves.  Ordinary 
I  sound  from  an  orchestra,  he  said,  has  ; 
;  about  4000  vibrations  per  second.    His  I 
bird  calls  have  30,000  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond.  He  demonstrated  this  by  showing! 
the  effect  upon  a  flame  of  sounds  from 
various  tuning  forks  and  of  bird  notes. 
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i. if  coniiiiswiT"  i-I  nis  program  he 
"•■towed  the  audience  how  to  make  Are 
from  wood  with  a  Digger  Indian  bow 
and  arrow  and  a  handful  of  rag6.  This 
i«  Mr.  Kellogg's  first,  appearance  on 
any  stage. 

Ous  Edwards  has  a  big  "Song  Revue 
of  1911."  In  the.  production  of  It  he  Is 
assisted  by  Miss  Lillian  Boardman  and 
a  company  of  "0  young  men  and  women, 
proteges  of  Mr.  '  Kdwards.  The  Revue 
Is  called  the  "Fountain  of  Youth  In  Five 
Spouts."  Spout  1  Is  In  Times  square,  I 
and  consists  of  songs  by  Mr.  Edwards 
nnd  various  "newsies"  with  one  news- 1 
girl.  Spout  2  Is  In  Florence,  and  Includes 
a  bevy  of  Romeos  and  Juliets.  Spout  3 
Is  ,i  travesty  on  "Alias  Jimmy  Vulcn- 
tlne,"'  done  by  Gus  Edwards  as  "Jim- 
my," and  many  girls  and  boys  as  burg- 
lars, detectives  and  highwaymen.  There 
were  two  very  clever  features  of  this 
"spout."  One  was  the  "kiddles"  grouped 
on  and  around  the  piano  listening  to  the 
catchy  song,  "Beware  of  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine." The  other  was  the  band  of  burg- 
lars that  crept  stealthily  down  the  dark- 
ened aisles  and  scared  the  audience  outj 
of  Its  wits  by  flashing  pocket  lights. 
Spout  4  was  a  series  of  living  pictures 
Illustrating  some  of  the  Edwards  song 
successes.  Spout  6  was  "Prospect  Lake. 
Park"  and  the  song.  "I  "Want  to  Spoon 
to  the  Tune  of  the  Silvery  Moon,"— with 
appropriate  spooners. 

Jimmy  Lucas,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
who-knows-how-many  by  being  author 
of  the  song  "I  Love  My  Wife,  But,  Oh! 
You  Kid!"  gave  a  number  of  impersona-' 
tlons  and   songs  which  were  encored 
again  and  again.   Dale  and  Boyle  did  a 
foppish    man   and    stunning   girl  act, 
,  which  sent  the  bouse  wild  when  the  girl 
I  changed  her  sweet  soprano  to  a  husky 
'  bass,  tore  off  her  wig  and  proved  to  be 
a  man.  The  three  Escardos  were  nimble 
acrobats,    whose   act    was  judiciously 
<  brief  and  remarkably  good.  De  Michelle 
i  brothers   made   wonderful   music  with 
harp  and  violin;  Thomas  P.  Holer  and 
I  company  presented  a  screaming  playlet 
called  "The  Iceman,"  and  LeRoy  and 
[  Harvey  presented  a  no  less  screaming 
playlet  about  &  summer  guest  who  tried, 
to  cook  In  a  mountain  camp. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

!    GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE— "Another 
Alan's  Wife,"  a  melodrama  In  four  acts. 

Edgar  Morse  J.  Augus  Gustam 

Albert  Falrchlld  Edwin  Yarney 

Natliar.  liutlcr.-  John  O.  Hewitt 

I. em  ilu::en  Harry  Hughes 

Tom  Ed.'  Davis 

"Hen"   White  Jennie  Hughes 

Jenks  .".Joe  Reed 

treno  Butler  Cora  Quintm 

All'''  Worth  Martha  Conway 

Hnlly  Friend  Hazel  carleton 

Em  Sallna    Addie  H.  Alva 

I  .  —  -»*-,,-.       If...'.       VP*  >f«l  I  ^       ■'■  .M.l*^- 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Va- 
(ceka  Suratt  in  "The  Red  Rose."  Book 
snd  lyrics  by  H.  B.  and  R.  B.  Smith. 
Music  by  R.  H.  Bowers. 

Lola  Valeska  Surattt 

Dick  Lorlmer  Wilfred  Young 

Alomo  I^orlmer  Alexander  Clark 

Silas  Plain  John  Daly  Murphy 

Hon.  Lionel  Talboys  Jack  Tullar 

Daisy  Plant  Leah  Jahrles 

Ludwlg  Spiegel  Maxwell  Reynold.-! 

Mme.  Joyant  Flavla  Arcaro 

M.  Ouprez  Nicholas  Judels 

Andre  Craig  Campbell 

Gyp  Beatrice  Doan-> 

Baron  Lcblanc  -....Louis  Casavant 

Jliilm"  Dupont  Nicholas  Judel* 

'     W  ,  v^u 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  TJ  I  I'ATJIK — "Harvest." 
a  play  in  three  acts,'  by  S.  Lennox 
Robinson,  and  "Spreading  the  News," 
a  comedy  In  one  act,  by  Lady  Gre-, 
gory.  Performed  by  the  Irish  players 
from  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin. 
"HARVEST." 

Jack  nurley  Fred  O'Donoran 

Mildred  Cathleen  Nesbitt 

Bridget  Twomey  Eileen  O'Dolierly 

Maggie  Hnnnlgan  Kathleen  Drago 

Timothy  Hurler  J.  A.  O'Rourke 

Meurlec  Hurley  J.  M  Kerrigan 

WilllBm  Lordan  Arthur  Sinclair 

Mary  Hurl»y  Sara  AllgooA 

"SPREADING  THE  NEWS." 

Un.  Tarpey  Eileen  O'Doherty 

A  re  r.ovable  magistrate  Fred  O'Donoran 

A  policeman  Brln»l»y  MacNamors 

J»m<*  r.van  J.  M.  Kerrigan 

Mr*.  Fallon  Sara  Allgood 

Bartley  Fnllon  Arthur  Sinclair 

Jack  Snil'j  Sviluey  J.  Morgan 

Tim  Casey  U .  Wright 

Mrs.  Tully  Elthne  MaQee 

Shawn  Early  J.  A.  O'Rourke 

[  "Harvest"  was  produced  In  Dubllrl  on 
I  May  19.  1910.  and  in  London  on  June  7 
lof  the  same  year.  At  these  performances 
Miss  Maire  O'Neill  took  the  part  of 
Mary,  and  Miss  Allgood  that  of  Mildred. 
The  performance  last  night  was  the 
first  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  an  excellent  Idea, 
which  elaborated  by  a  more  experienced 
dramatist,  would  make  a  powerful  play. 
"Harvest."   as  it  is  written.   Is  bitter 
enough,  and  the  picture  of  Irish  life  Is 
sordid.   Mr.  Robinson  shows  us  a  farm- 
er's family  ruined   through  education. 
One  son  becomes  secretary  to  a  high 
official,  and,  ashamed  of  his  origin,  de- 
nies his  family  and  turns  Protestant. 
Another  son,  a  priest.  Is  In  America  col- 
[  lecting  money  for  the  church.  A  third, 
[living  beyond  his  means  and  sporting  a 
motor  car,  Is  deaf  to  appeals  for  help. 
|    Still  another  Is  a  yo  ing  apothecary,  and 
|  his  education  cr'ppled  the  father.  Mary, 
I  the  daughter,  go<-s  Into  service.    She  Is 


■  too  mUCh  At  &  I8< 

London  she  Is  \ 
.  the  life  a  hard  one 
of  a  stock  broker. 


y~DS~  be  c  ontent,  in 
typist,"  and  finding 
becomes  the  mistress 
The  son  that  stays 


at  home  Is  a  tolling,  rough,  foul-mouthed 

fellow. 

The  young  "chemist"  brings  his  wire 
of  a  station  above  his  own  to  the  farm. 
She  has  had  rosy  dreams  of  a  country 
life.  Mary  also  returns,  after  a  mys- 
terious silence  for  three  years.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  farm  Is  mortgaged  ;  there 
Is  lack  of  money.  The  father  sets  Are 
to  buildings  for  the  sake  of  compensa- 
tion, and  ho  and  the  farmer-son  chuckle 
over  his  deed.  Jack,  the  chemist,  is  hor- 
rified, and  threatens  to  tell  of  the  fraud. 
He  and  his  wife  had  resolved  to  live  on 
the  farm,  but  rough  work  Is  not  for  him.i 
and  his  wife  cannot  stand  the  loneliness 
and  the  routine. 

Mary,  who  worships  her  father,  think- 
ing htm  as  guileless  as  he  is  generous, 
hands  over  £30.  which  she  pretends  is 
sent  by  her  rich  brother.  Jack's  sus- 
picions are  aroused.  She  tells  her  story 
and  announces  her  return  to  London. 
He  begs  her  to  stay  at  home  or  live 
with  him  and  his  wife  In  Dfiblln.  She 
Insists  on  going  back  to  the  man  that  Is 
already  tired  of  her.  but  there  are  other 
stock  brokers;  she  Is  handsome:  and 
she  glories  In  the  splendor  and  splurge 
of  her  life.  Again  Jack  Is  horrified. 
He  and  his  wife  quarrel  when  he  sug- 
gests that  she  Invite  Mary  to  share  their 
home.  Then  he  tells  Mary  of  her 
father's  deed.  The  Irony  of  it  all  over- 
comes her. 

There  Is  a  schoolmaster  Lordan.  a 
tiresome   person,  who  exults  In  the 
thought  that  all  these  pupils  of  his 
have  turned  out  so  well.  Mary,  before  j 
she  goes,  enlightens  him  about  the  , 
sons  and  hints  at  her  own  means  of 
livelihood.   But  he  cannot  understand 
her,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  on  his  , 
smug  self-complacency  and  his  wish 
to  send  a  pretty  girl  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  London  to  do  as  well  as  Mary 
had  done. 

Unfortunately,  the  drama  Is  flimslly 
constructed,  and  the  first  two  acts 
drag  painfully.  There  is  little  or  no 
action.  The  dialogue  Is  one  of  ex- 
planation or  of  feeble  Interest,  and 
there  is  much  idle  chatter  that  has 
not  the  saving  quality  of  denning 
character.  The  third  act  Is  more 
firmly  knit:  there  are  truly  dramatic 
situations,  and  there  Is  one  passionate 
scene. 

Mr  Robinson  might  say  that  his  pur- 
pose Is  to  show  the  folly  of  overeducat- 
lng  peasants.  This  subject  is  one  for 
academic  discussion.  He  has  succeeded 
in  giving  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
and  no  doubt  truthful  view  of  a  certain 
phase  of  life  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Ire. 
land,  but  might  be  observed  in  a  French 
village  or  on  a  New  England  hillside. 
He  has  not  told  his  story  well,  but 
there  is  good  stuff  In  the  play.  In  the 
desire  to  escape  conventionalities,  he  is 
too  often  bald  and  uninteresting,  and 
his  artlessness  is  too  often  childish. 

The  ensemble  playing  on  the  whole 
was  inferior  to  that  seen  in  other  per- 
formances. Mr.  Sinclair's  performance 
for  once  was  marred  by  artificiality. 
Messrs.  O'Rourke  and  Kerrigan  were 
excellent,  and  Mr.  O'Donovan  shone  only 
In  the  last  act.  Miss  Allgood  gave  a 
fine  impersonation  of  Mary,  and  Miss 
Nesbitt  was  an  attractive  Mildred.  At 
times  unfamiliarity  with  the  lines  was 
noticeable  in  the  reading  by  minor  char- 
acters. 

Lady  Gregory's  "Spreading  the 
News,"  capitally  acted  by  all,  put  the 
large  audience  in  rare  good  humor. 
The  play  is  preposterous  In  the  working 
out  of  the  premise,  yet  there  Is  truth, 
there  is  human  nature  in  the  readiness 
of  Fallon's  neighbors  to  believe  the 
worst  of  him  on  account  of  gossip 
founded  on  a  ludicrous  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  harmless  speech. 


The'  head  of  man  Is  the  seat  of  tile  mind, 
which  insinuates   Itself  into   all   places  and 
limes:  reaches  the  heights,  searches  the  depths, 
and   pries    Into  all    the  recluse   cabinets  ot| 
nature,  wherein  she  hath  stored  up  the  most 
choice  and  abstruse  pieces  of  her  workmanship; 
and  these  It  contemplates  and  admins.  No 
wonder  then  if  Nature  hath  boeu  solicitous  lo 
lodge  so  noble  a  guest  "In  sanction'  homtnis 
parte."  as  the  philosophers  called  the  head, ' 
the  most  honorable  part  of  man;  appointing 
its  residence   where  It  may  repose  with  the 
greatest    *aroty   and   advantage,    nnd    Im>  ae* 
i  fended  from  casualties  by  a  wall  of  hone  of; 
that  thickness  and  hardness  In  some  men  as  is 

Wonderful. 

Illustrious  Boneheads. 

Four  bullets  shot  at  a  range  of  lets 
than  five  feet,  after  penetrating  Uiu 
flesh  of  Mr.  Henry  Lewis's  head,  flat- 1 
tened  and  dropped  to  the  floor.  This 
happened  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  7.  On 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  city  a| 
mule  kicked  Mr.  William  Piften  in  the 
head.  The  mule  thus  broke  its  les.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Plffen,  who  suffered  lit- 
tle injury,  are  negroes.  , 

The  books  record  remarkable  instances 
of  hard  skulls  among  the  ancients.  We! 
like  to  think  of  Nicolaus  Rlcardius,  who 
would  break  nuts  or  a  peach  stone  on! 
his  head  with  one  blow.  Bartholinus 
tells  us  about  a  truly  religious  person 
40  years  old.  The  hinder  part  of  his 
skull  was  "so  firm  and  compact  that  he; 
could  endure  a  coach-wheel  to  pass  over] 
it  without  sensible  damage."  Thenthere| 
were  the  men  of  Darien  who  needed  no 
helmet  or  headpiece,  for  their  skulls 
laughed  at  the  swords,  which,  striving  \ 
to  cleave,  were  broken. 

More  Modern  Instances. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the  wi 


dorri "of  the  anclefits,  ot  to  go  outside  o! 

this  commonwealth.  Mr.  Abraham. Par- 
sons died  at  the  Williamstown  town 
farm  on  May  9,  1900.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "Abe  th' 
Bunter."  The  Lord  had  provided  Mm 
with  so  thick  a  skull  that  he  could  break 
grindstones,  planks,  boards  with  It.  One 
day,  in  the  presence  of  students  at  Will- 
iams College,  ho  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  break  a  full-sized  cheese  In  two. 
butting  with  his  head.  Ho  was  about  to 
try  a  second  blow,  when  a  student,  a 
mad  wag,  put  a  grindstone  into  the  bag. 
Mr.  Parsons  cracked  It  in  the  middle. 

Nor  should  we  forget  Mr.  William 
Everhardt  of  Norfolk.  Va.  Eight  or  nine 
years  ago  a  3^-callbre  pistol  ball  was 
fired  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  Into  the 
middle  of  his  forehead.  The  ball,  having 
broken  the  skin,  flattened  itself  against 
the  bone.  Mr.  Everhardt  went  to  police 
headquarters  and  asked  that  the  ball 
be  extracted.  The  man  that  fired  llrs 
shot  was  Mr!  William  Johnson,  better 
known  In  the  more  exclusive  crap  joint* 
and  dives  as  "Swelly"— and  a  good  shot 
too. 

By  the  Way. 

The  Steele  of  Paris  announces  that 
two    Ftenohmen    at    Saigon,  Cochin 

I  China,  have  at  last  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing pure  whiskey  from  bananas.  The 
excuse  "I  slipped  on  a  banana  peel 
will  now  seem  more  plausible  and  be 

I  more  readily  accepted.  i 
Billy  Sundny  has  computed  and  pub- 
lished the  average  cost  of  saving  a 
sinner  In  certain  cities  where  he  has 
lifted  up  his  voice.  In  Indianapolis  ^t 
costs  J620;  in  Boston.  $4r.O;  in  Atlanti.l 
$75.  A  lioston  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Herjr 
bert  Johnson,  declares  the  average  co*U 
of  saving  a  soul  in  his  church  last  yeajr] 
was  only  $70,  while  the  Rev.  LeopoH 
A  Niles  says  that  the  average  -cost  ai 
(he  Codman  Square  meetings  of  thj 
Alexander-Chapman  movement  wM 
*3  v  This  is  a  good  deal  of  a  mark; 
down.  Nut  long  ago  prominent  Hel 
brew-  near  London  organized  a  goll 
club  At  the  first  meeting  there  wai 
great  enthusiasm,  but  after  the  first 
day  of  games  on  the  links  it  waS 
unanimously  voted  that  instead  ol 
"Fore!"  the  warning  cry  of  "Three, 
ninety-eight"  should  be  adopted  by  the. 

CAnd  what  Is  to  be  said  about  thlsl 
commercialism  in  soul-saving,  this  ci- 
phering on  the  part  of  this  and  that 
clergyman?  It  was  Malvolio  confined 
In  a  dark  room  as  a  mad  man  that 
exclaimed: 


fiittl  n"~votvr\g  woman  of  remarkably 

pieposse'ssihK  appearance  whoso  dis- 
porting In  tlie  dance,  although  In  no 
v.vv  remarkable  for  Us  excellence, 
was  a  continuous  delight  to  the  eyes. 
Last  evening;  she  appeared  with  an, 
aOded  accomplishment,  that  of  pian- 
ist, and  there  was  apparently  no  rea- 
son for  this  display. 

There  is  much  that  Is  attractive  In 
her  dancing,  and  there  are  many  im- 
aginative touches  in  her  pantomime, 
but  she  Is  given  to  ft  disturbing  su-j 
porlluily  of  gestures  which  are  often 
meaningless,  vague,  misleading.  A 
beautifully  fashioned  woman,  her  ex- 
quisite posturings,  as  in  "Thais.' 
v  ere  a  rare  pleasure  to  look  upon, 
but  as  an  interpretative  dancer  her 
conceptions  were  for  the  most  part 
indefinite  and  lacking  in  variety  of 
emotional  expression,  while  there  was 
pt  all  time  noticeable  in  her  dancing  a 
mrdding  uncertainty  of  rhythm. 

Gorgeously  dressed  in  yellow  bro- 
caded satin,  with  ropes  of  pearls  hang- 
ing from  her  jewelled  head-dress. 
Miss  dei  Swlrsky  was  a  picturesque 
and  chafming  apparition  as  she  glid- 
ed through  the  conventional  paces  of 
the  Russian  dances,  but  she  gave  no 
startling  exhibition  of  surpassing 
technical  prollcleney  and  occasionally 
In  these  dances  her  gestures  were! 
awkward. 

Of  the  four  numbers  in  the  Peer 
Gynt"  suite  her  Interpretation  of 
"Aase's  Death"  was  tho  most  interest- 
ing, while  she  was  wholly  entrancing 
in  the  wild  measures  of  the  Tzigane 

The  whole  of  the  "Tanagra"  suite 
was  charmingly  rendered,  more  espe- 
cially the  "Thais."  "The  Bat"  and  the 
"Bacchanal."1 

There  was,  however,  continued  and 
disturbing  disaccord  between  dancer 
and  the  orchestra.  A  small  audlensS 
was  generous  in  the  expression  ofl 
enjoyment. 


Socrates  hearlDg  one  of  his  Friends  crying 
out  in  a  Rapture  as  It  were.  What  a  glorious 
Cily  Is  this!  The  Wine  of  Chios  Is  sold  for  a 
Found,  the  Pnrple  Fish  for  three,  and  a  Pint  of 
Honey  for  live  Drachms,  He  brought  him  to 
the  Steal  Shop,  and  shewed  him  that  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  ltnest  Flower  was  sold  for  an 
Salf-pennv;  'tis  a  groat  Frugality.-  Then  he 
brought  him  to  the  Oilman'*,  and  told  him.  he 
miaul  have  a  ehaenlx  full  of  Olives  for  two 
farthings.  At  last  he  went  to  the  Sales  man  s 
and  convinced  him  that  the  Pnrohas*  ofi 
a  sleeveless  Jerkin  was  only  ten  Drachma;  BoJ 
that  from  thenco  ho  might  infer  that  all 
oom  as  a  mad  man  that  tb.ngs^w^ vilely  ^»h«"  C^.^ 
I  think  nobly  of  the  sout.l  j  amicted  because  we  are  not  Consuls,  andi 
and  no  way  approve  his  opinion."  in  eminent  Command;  let  us  then  look  upon 

ana  no  «a}    ourselves  to  live,  no*  only  In  a  bare  Happiness.! 

.  — ;  L  .      .  hut  Splendor  In  that  we  do  not  beg  onr  Bread. 

In   Sunday   School.  are  n„t  u,reeA  ^  subsist  by  carrying  of  Bur- 

Who  knows  whether  Gov.  Wilson's  tbens.  or  what  Is  altogether  aa  Servile.  Flat- 
disparagement  of  the  hymn,  "The  j 
Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere,"  will  not 
be  used  against  him  In  political  cam- 
paigns? Already  that  eminent  and  de- 
vout hymnologist,  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, says  that  this  hymn  is  good 
enough  for  him  and  his  family. 

Gov.  Wilson  characterized  the  hymn 
as  "silly  and  meaningless."  This  char- 
acterization might  well  have  been  ap- 
plied to  nine-tenths  of  the  verses  sung 
in  Sunday  schools  of  the  sixties. 


Far  out  upon  the  prairie 
How  many  children  dwell 
Who  never  read  the  Bible 
Or  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
was  bv  no  means  the  flabbiest.  Some 
were  sentimental  beyond  description; 
others  were  sugary  to  the  provocation 
of  nausea.  Tet  there  were  a  few  Sun- 
day  schools   in  "which   more  robust 
songs  were  sung  with  gusto  by  young 
and  old,  as 

My  old  companions,  fare  you  well; 
I  will  not  go  with  you  to  hell. 
I  mean  with  Jesus  Christ  to  dwell. 
Fare  you  well;  fare  yotl  well. 
The  tune  to  which  these  words  were 
sung   was   a   wild,   defiant,  inspiring 
melody,  said  to  be  of  camp-meeting 
origin. 

We  are  informed  that  the  hymns  in 
Sunday  schools  today  are  of  a  health- 
ier tone,  that  the  sickly  and  mawkish 
verses  have  disappeared  with  books 
once  popular  in  Sunday  6ehool  libra- 
ries, as  "Irish  Amy"  and  "Tim  the 
Scissors  Grinder." 


MISS  DE  SWIRSKY 
APPEARSJN  DANCES 

Assisted  at  Jordan  Hall  by  Play- 
ers from  Symphony. 


Countess  Thamara  de  Swlrsky,  Inter- 
pretative dancer  and  pianist  gave  a  re- 

edtabylaane^cnesgtra  Sl^SSf^Ss  ]f*  *«  *  ^  ™ 


Women  and  Men. 

•'Instead  of  the  gently  undulating  em. 
bonpoint  familiar  to  operagoers,  Tetraz. 
zini  will  stand  upon  the  stage,  a  wil- 
lowy, sylph-like  creature  with  the  dra- 
matic expression  of  a  Bernhardt  and 
the  face  and  foiSri  of  a  Venus"— bland, 
passionate  and  deeply  religious,  like  the 
Irish  lady  whose  death  was  deeply  la- 
mented 

And  Miss  Geraldine  Parrar  comforts , 
those  of  her  sisters  who,  like  the  other 
seven  klne  seen  by  Pharaoh  In  his 
dream,  are  111  favored  and  lean  fleshed, 
by  saying:  "A  woman  who  uses  her 
brain  Is  seldom  fat."  This  possibly  ex- 
plains why  so  many  prima  donnas  are 
never  weftry  of  talking  to  reporters-and 
thus  combine  mental  and  physical  ex- 
fcrcisc 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  "Death  Valley 
Scotty."  He  has  not  lost  the  Ingratiat- 
ing and  spectacular  characteristics  that 
gave  him  a  distinction  vainly  sought  by 
certain  politicians,  advertising  philan- 
thropists and  many  social  climbers,  we 
still  peels  a  bill  of  enormous  value  from 
a  huge  roll  of  "yellow  backs"  and  hands 
It  nonchalantly  to  a  bell  boy.  (This  time 
the  Vwad"  was  "as  big  as  a  tomato 
can.")  He  still  incites  the  bystanders 
to  "have  another  on  him.  He  still  pur- 
sues amusement  In  swiftest  vehicles. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Scott's  activity  at 
present  Is  conllned  within  the  walls  of 
Los  Angeles.  Will  not  the  East  again 
be  full  of  his  glory? 

An  aged  woman  in  Jamaica  Plain,  who 
is  worth  $40,000,  has  not  taken  a  bath 
for  four  years.  Testimony  to  this  ef- 
fect was  made  in  court  by  some  who 
shudder  at  the  thought  that  she  may 


ors     Mr.   Krafft  conducted. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Over- 
ture, Chopin.  Polonaise.  A  Maio, ,  Miss 
a*  RwirskV  played  these  pieces.  Rach- 
maninoff Prelude;  Slnding.  "Pruhlings- 
rauschen"  Dances:  Dvorak,  Danse 
Nuptiale;  Wlnansky,  Mazurka  Russe; 
Dvorak  Danse  Nationals  Russe; 
Brahms.  Pantomime  and  Tzigane  Dance 
Grieg  "Peer  Gynt"  Suite;  "Tanagra 
Suite     music     by    Delibes,  Massenet. 


stinence  from  a  bath,  or.  as  the  Arabi- 
ans say,  the  ^ater  ablution,  is  not 
necessarily  a  proof  of  senlHtJ  orot  * 
orematurely  weak  mind.  Mr.  V\  alker^ 
^London  magistrate  and  the  author  of| 
That  eminently  sane  collec  tion  of  essa5  s. 
"The  Original,"  recommended  a  bi  sk 
rubbing  with  a  rough  towel  In  the 
place  of  soap  and  hot  water,  and  not 
fong  age-  a  physician  _of  HighjepuUtton 


Delibes,     Massener.,  ,ong  ago  a  P  '>^»"  ~;  ~Tn^t  freauent 

Strauss   Gounod.    The  orchestra  played  ln  England  thundered  against  frequent 

t£-  pieces :  Jocelyn.  Betceuse,  Delibes  bathlng.   

GM,.ssd'drSwlrBsky   appeared   for   the  noteworthy  9tatue  that  won  praise 

T  LoltP£li* random-res  In  Paris,  as  In  cities  of  this  country  was 


firsi. 
given 


i  at  tlu 


^n££Z™™™™   moVeUedTn  the  form  of  the  Hon.  JoJ 


Bulllvan.  before  lw       :  his  paunch 

and  In  the  ringing  days  when  Boston 
onored  him  as  Its  foremost  citizen, 
snored  him  In  the  sight  of  the  publlo 

f  presenting  him  through  the  mayor 
-.1th  a  costly  belt.  Was  there  ever  a 
loem  of  indisputable  merit  addressed  to 
him,  or  to  .Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
naons,  or  Mr.  John  Arthur  Johnson? 

John  Broughton  was  probably  the  only 
pugilist  celebrated  In  song  by  an  English 
poet-laureate.  Paul  Whitehead  extolled 
him  In  "The  Gymnasia"  (1744).  John 
Hamilton  Bxynolds  wrote  a  sonnet  In 
praise  of  Mr.  Jack  Randall,  another 
famous  pugilist,  and  Mr.  Gosse  has  pro- 
nounced this  sonnet  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  English  anthology.  Randall  Is 
portrayed 

With  marble-colored  shoulders,  end  keen  eyes 
Protectfd  by  a  forehead  broad  and  white, 
And  hair  cut  close  lest  it  impede  the  sight. 

And  clenched  hands,  firm,  and  of  punishing 
size, 

Steadily  held,  or  motioned  warv-wise 
To  hit  or  stop— and  kerchief  too  drawn  tight 
O'er  the  unyielding  loins,  to  keep  from  flight 

The  Inconstant  wind  that  all  too  often  flies— 
The  Nonpareil  stands  1 

Fltz  James  O'Brien  wrote  a  poem,  "The 
^Prizefight"  (about  1860).  It  Is  anything 
but  complimentary  toward  contestants 
or  public.  Then  there  Is  a  delightful 
poem  by  Dr.  Maginn  written  after  the 
manner  of  Southey's  "Vision  of  Judg- 
ment" and  enriched  with  footnotes. 
Walt  Whitman  has  only  a  few  lines 
about  the  joy  of  the  prizefighter  in 
action.  We  fall  to  find  any  eulogy  of 
the  ring  or  any  one  of  its  heroes  in  the 
complete  works  of  Whlttier,  Longfellow 
or  Mrs.  Sigourney.  The  prose  writers 
liave  been  quicker  to  seize  and  improve 
the  opportunity:  witness  pages  of  Haz- 
lett.  Victor  Hugo,  Borow,  Bulwer, 
Henley,  Meredith,  Bernard  Shaw,  Conan 
Doyle  and  one  of  Thackeray's  Round- 
-about Papers. 

The  Herald  alluded  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  barrister-at-law,  and 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  Lon- 
don, also  the  ingenious  author  of  "The 
Original,"  which  was  first  published  in 
numbers  every  Wednesday  at  noon 
from  May  20,  1835,  to  Dec.  2  of  the  same 
year.  The  Herald  alluded  to  him  and 
this  curious  and  sensible  book  apropos 
«r  ,\  °-uestion  of  the  bath.  Mr. 
walker  in  the  articles.  "The  Art  of 
Attaining  High  Health,"  advanced  a 
theory,  the  child  of  his  own  experience 
that  is  now  entertained  seriously  by 
prominent  physicians  in  Great  Britain- 

brisk  rubbing  is  more  cleansing  than 
scrubbing  with  soap  and  water 


In  High  Health. 

As  a  boy  and  as  a  student  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Walker  was  fre- 
quently and  seriously  ill.    He  suffered 
continuously  from  bilious  and  inflamma- 
tory attacks,  and  for  several  years  was 
grievously  troubled  with  an  affliction  of 
the  trachea,  so  that  after  any  excess  in 
diet  or  exertion,  or  in  particular  states  of 
the  weather,  or  where  there  was  new  hay 
or    oecayed    timber,    the    difficulty  of 
breathing  was  so  great  that  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.    He  tells  how  he  cured 
l.mselC,  and  soon  enjoyed  "an  absolutely 
flowing  existence."    First  of  all,  his  care 
was  neither  to  anticipate  his  appetite  nor 
to  overload  it,  nor  to  disappoint  it.    "I  i 
-mot  help  mentioning  two  or  three  In- ! 
nces  in  proof  of  my  state,  though  i' 
•e  say  they  will  appear  almost  ridicu- 
s,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true  It 
ms  that  from  the  surface  of  an  ani- 
nal  in  perfect  health  there  is  an  active 
exhalation  going  on  which   repels  im- 
'urity,  for  when  I  walked  on  the  dustiest 
oads,  not  only  my  feet,  but  even  my 
itockings  remained  free  from  dust  Bv 
Ivay  of  experiment  I  did  not  wash  my 
ace  for  a  week,  nor  did  any  one  see 
lor  I  feel  any  difference."     He  might 
nave  gone  farther  and  insisted  that  the 
latural  savor  of  his  body  was  delectable 
nat  his  sweat  was  as  the  spices  of  Mala- 
>ar.    Thus  would  he  have  classed  him-  ' 
elf  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  Sir 
Mward  Herbert  of  Cherbury 


'never  very  Mean;  that  Is,  they  are  nof] 
pure.   Purity  is  a  sort  of  self-acting' 
cleanliness;  It  arises  from  attention! 
to  sy6tem,  and  cleanliness  is  a  mere, 
outward  operation.    There  are  many 
people    who    think    themselves  very 
clean,  who  are  only  whitened  sepul- 
chres; and,  however  they  labor,  will 
never  succeed,  unless  by  attention  to 
something  more  than  soap  and  water." 

We  look  back  on  the  life  In  New 
England  40  or  50  years  ago  and  won- 
der how  our  grandparents  and  parents 
managed  to  live  without  sanitary 
plumbing,  porcelain  bath  tubs,  etc. 
The  children  of  little  towns  and  farm 
houses  were  put  to  soak  and  scrubbed 
and  dried  on  Saturday  night  in  the 
kitchen.  The  tubs  were  those  used  for 
soiled  clothes  on  Monday.  There  was 
much  splashing,  but  the  floor  did  not 
suffer.  I  remember  one  of  the  first  set 
bath  tubs  In  Northampton,  then  fa- 
mous for  its  elms.  This  tub  was  used 
for  its  specific  purpose  on  Saturday 
night,  and  as  far  as  the  family  was 
concerned  only  on  that  night.  Yet  the 
world  went  very  well  then.  Once  a 
week  was  thought  enough  for  the 
greater  ablution,  and  the  deacons  and 
members  of  the  church  In  good  and 
regular  standing  would  have  consid- 
ered a  daily  bath  as  a  sinful  waste  of 
time.  The  Saturday  night  bath  was 
one  of  the  preparations  for  church- 
going.  On  Sunday  morning  there  were 
clean  clothes  for  everybody,  and  the 
head  of  the  household  slushed  his  hair 
and  whiskerage  with  precious  and 
highly  scented  ointments  and  the 
more  frivolous  put  Eau  do  Cologne  or 
Florida  water  on  handkerchiefs. 


l  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fied- 
ler conduotor,  took  place  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 


103 


Around  a  Tent. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  con- 
nected with  Columbus  day  was  that  of 
little  boys  watching  the  pitching  of  a 
small  tent  on  the  Common  by  the  walk 
that  starts  from  Boylston  street  near 
Charles.  There  was  no  promising  sign, 
no  flaring  advertisement  of  a  strange 
animal,  wild  man,  fat  lady  or  living 
skeleton.  There  was  no  roar  from  with- 
in, terrifying  yet  alluring.  There  was 
no  stall  nearby,  no  sight  or  smell  of 
food.  There  was  only  the  pitching  of  a 
tent,  but  the  boys  stood  for  a  long 
time,  open-eyed  and  silent.  Maeterlinck 
in  one  of  his  plays  remarks  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  key,  especially  when  one 
does  not  know  what  Is  beyond  the  door. 
There  may  be  nothing  beyond;  there 
may  be  the  horse  that  whipped  out  the 
eye  of  the  prince  who  broke  his  promise 
to  the  40  high-bosomed  radiant  damsels; 
there  may  be  the  missing  wives  of 
Bluebeard;  there  may  be  only  a  dustpan 
and  brush,  or  a  medicine  shelf.  These 
boys  on  the  Common  were  not  thinking 
of  nomads  or  Omar,  the  tent-maker. 
They  were  just  a-wondering  or  wish- 
ing that  they  could  sleep  and  eat  in  a 
tent,  more  imposing  to  them  than  a 
sky-scraper  out-towering  Babel,  more 
glorious  than  the  costly  and  mirific 
monument     raised     by     the  mourning 

Hindu. 


Symphony  No.  $,  "Erolea"  Beethoven 

Symphony  In  B  minor,  "Unfinished".. 

.    _  Schubert 

Academic  Festival  overture  Brahms 

This  program  was  In  commemoration 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  first  pub- 
lic rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Oct.  21,  18fcl. 

It  was  in  April.  1881,  that  Maj.  Henry 
L.  Higginson  made  a  public  announce- 
ment "in  the  interest  of  good  music." 
Acknowledging  the  work  done  in  tlie 
past  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  grate- 
fully admitting  that  he  was  about  to 
build  on  the  foundations  they  had  laid, 
he  modestly  stated  his  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  full  and  permanent  orchestra, 
which  should  offer  "the  best  music  at 
low  prices."  Referring  to  such  orchestras 
In  European  cities,  he  said  that  their 
essential  condition  was  their  stability, 
"whereas  ours  are  necessarily  shifting 
and  uncertain,  because  we  are  dependent 
upon  musicians  whose  work  and  time  are 
largely  pledged  elsewhere." 

This  permanent  orchestra  In  Boston 
was  to  number  60  selected  musicians. 
The  concerts  were  to  be  20  in  number. 
"Besides  the  concerts  there  will  be  a 
public  rehearsal  on  one  afternoon  ot 
every  week,  with  single  tickets  at  25 
cents,  and  no  reserved  seats." 

The  orchestra  of  1911-12  numbers  98 
,  men,  not  Including  the  organist  ana 
the  librarian.  At  the  end  of  last  6eason 
I  the  orchestra  had  given  2914  concerts. 
Its  reputation  Is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States,  for  it  Is  ranked  as  among 
the  few  great  orchestras  of  the  world, 
an  orchestra  surpassed  by  none. 

Desiring  to  benefit  Ills  fellow-towns- 
men by  giving  them  the  opportunity  ot 
hearing  the  best  music  at  a  reasonable 
price,  cheerfully  maintaining  the  or- 
chestra as  well  as  founding  It,  Maj. 
Higginson  built  for  himself  an  abiding- 
monument  without  thought  of  his  own 
glory.  Kings,  princes,  dukes  have  sup-  ! 
ported  orchestras  for  their  own  idle 
pleasure.  The  city  of  Boston  boasts  of 
the  orchestra  which  it  owes  to  the" 
more  than  princely  generosity  of  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  Henschel  was  the  first  conductor 
and  his  three  years  of  service  stirred  up 
strife.    An  admirable  program  maker,  I 
he  had  not  then  the  experience  and  the 
authority  to  shape  the  orchestra  into  a 
perfect   organization.     The  newspapers 
of  1881-84  published  articles,  critical  and 
controversial,  that  now  seem  unneces-  1 
sarlly  severe,  when  they  were  not  flip- 
pant,  childishly   ungrateful  and  futile. 
Maj.  Higginson  was  neither  discouraged  1 
nor  disgusted.    He  engaged  Mr.  Gerlcke  I 


opment  of  muetc  in  this  country  since  i 
1881.  The  catalogue  of  the  works 
produced;  the  list  of  illustrious 
'singers,  pianists,  violinists,  who  have 
assisted  at  these  concerts;  the  record 
of  judicious  encouragement  given  to 
local  composers,  native  born  or 
adopted;  these,  too,  are  a  part  of  the 
glorious  work. 

It  was  meet  and  proper  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary-  with  quiet  dignity, 
without  thought  of  ceremony  or  par- 
ade. This  anniversary  should  lead  us 
all  to  reflection  and  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude.  May  the  day  never  come 
when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  people  of  this  city! 


r.vtc 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  Lady  Gregory's 
The  Tnfege."  a  comedy  in  three  acts. 
Performed  by  the  Irish  Players  from 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  RepetlUo,, 
ot  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "The  Shew- 
lng-up  of  Bianco  Ppsnet/' 
^  "TIIE  UIAflK." 
Thomas  Copplngcr.  «  stoiiecHttei  

Malnout  Wh.n,/;  a  ^tVii*  m^T. 
!  Brian  Hosly   a  small  »„.„  ,    •        1  "'"  novan 
1  Darby  &&& T~^£iSgZ.!&** 

Pffgy  Mahon,  an  old  m  fetal*.  Kp|-r,<r»n 

Lady  Gregory',-  comedy  was  greatly 
ettjqyea  by  an  audlenoe  of  ^  J 
The  mtory      ,  sliJrht  one    v.,  ^ 
the  coast  of  ireund  expect  to  make 
-oiiey  by  the  sale  of  oil  from  a  whale 

72T  W?hPri  a-Sh01e  by  ,he  tide'  The 
Priest  and  an  official  decide  that  the 
Proceeds  are  to  he  devoted  to  the  good 
o  the  community,  and  three  of  the  old- 
est and  wisest  villagers  are  to  decide 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  monev 
After  much  wrangling  the  three  agre* 
upon  a  „.tue.  but  to  whom  la  It  to  be 
£2fS  Wh°  W3S  th<?  man  of 

alachl  Danie!  °'C°nne"  °r  Pa™»? 
MalachI,    an    Innocent.    Insists    on  a 

w  m  lh?dt  Shef0l"at,me  w!»  ^  tell 
what  she  knows  about  him.  He  turns 
|out  to  b,  the  hero  of  a  folk-tale 

the  unknown'  For  int.  ,fl*ure  of 
chosen  by  the  three  wIseaerermT"  '? 
amusing  scene?  Tho  V„-  •  Jn  a  most 
traits  sketched  Z^™^*™** 
luse.  for  Malaciil?  who^ea^  "° 


Affected  Bathing. 

Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  before  Mr. 
V'alker  had  said  of  a  person  in  high 
ealth,  "the  exhalation  from  the  skin  is 
ree  and  constant,  but  without  amount- 
ig  to  perspiration."  and  he  argued 
lat  the  repulsion  of  impurity  is  a  nec- 
ssary  consequence.  Mark  Mr.  Walker's 
)mment:  "In  fact,  it  is  perspiration  so 
otive  as  to  fly  from  the  skin,  instead 
.remaining  upon  It  or  suffering  any- 
..  ring  else  to  remain;  just  as  we  see  an 
|  Umal  in  high  health  rolling  in  the 
ire,  and  directly  after  appear  as  clean 
i  if  it  had  been  washed."  When  a 
bite  dog  hunting  for  muskrats  In  a 
'ipe  Cod  marsh  is  soon  indescribably 
rty,  Is  it  therefore  to  be  argued  that 

is  not  In  "high  health"? 
The  Herald  is  not  maintaining  that  the 
thtub  should  be  used  only  as  a  recep 
cle  for  coal  and  kindling  wood  or 
led  with  potted  plants;  but  there  is  an 
'ectatlon  of  bathing.  When  a  man  is 
A-ays  talking  about  his  dailv  bath  or 
happy  at  an  Inn  because  a  bathroom 

not  co&iiecjod  with  his  bed  chamber 
Is  fair  to  infer  that  bathing  Is  with 
m  a  recent  accomplishment. 


DE  SWIRSKY  APPEARS 
IN  CLEVER  DANCES 

Countess  Gives  Many  "Interpreta- 
tions" at  Jordan  Hall. 

The  Countess  Thamara  de  Swirsky, 
assisted  by  a  small  orchestra  of  play- 
ers from  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, gave  a  second  program  of  dances 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall 
Her  "interpretations"  Included  these 
numbers:  Brahms.  Tzardas;  Schubert, 
Moment  Musical;  Dvorak.  Humoreske; 
Dclihes  "Coppelia"  waltz;  a  pantomime 
and  Tziganes  dance  in  three  parts;  an 
Egyptian  -ballet  in  three  parts,  with 
music  by  Luigini,  and  the  '-Tanagra" 
suite  with  music  by  Massenet,  Strauss, 
Delibes,  Gounod.  Countess  De  Swirsky 
also  played  two  piano  solos,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  Schubert>  "Marche  MI1I- 
taire,     the  Morning  Mood  and  Anltra's 


"Peer  Gynt 


On    Every   Saturday  Night, 
et  us  listen  again  to  Mr.  Walker, 
ople  who  are  laboriously  clean,  are 


dance   from   one   of  the 
suites  and  other  pieces 
Soloists,  vocal,  instrumental  and  ferp- 

!l!  Tfii  have  lon=  been  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  padding  their  programs 
w  th  piano  solos,  performed  usually  bv 
~rfe!  ,trtSts  whose  Iustre  will  not 
™r£T  tu-  °VVn'  Countess  De  Swirsky 
*  „>S  ServlCe  f0r  herself-  »«t  the 
«amo  condition  is  fulfilled-the  pianist 
does  not  eclipse  the  dancer.  The  pro- 
^„a™  WaS  ,fufnclently  long  without  the 
piano  numbers,  especially  as  Countess  De 
fZ  !uy  fubstituied  'he  "Tanagra"  suite 
for  the  two  dances  from  "Faust."  As 
on  Tuesday  .evening,  she  gave  much 
pleasure  by  her  grace  and  the  beautv  of 
her  li.gure  and  costumes.  In  such  pieces 
as  benuberts  Moment  Musical  and  the 
waltz  from  "Die  Fiedermaus"  she  really 
mterpreted  the  music;  in  others,  as  the 
Humoreske,  she  danced  or  postured 
gracefully,  but  without  much  signifi- 
cance After  the  long  train  of  interpreta- 
tive dancers  that  have  visited  Boston  In 
the  last  few  years,  it  would  be  unrea- I 
sonable  to  expect  anything  really  new 
but  uountess  De  Swirsky  gave  a  per-! 
formance  that  was  often  delightful  and 
not  less  delightful  when  it  was  reml- 
niscent, 

There  was  a  small  but  deeply  interest- 
ed  and  friendly  audience.  i 


hi5  icf  <"1sclellnarlan.  a  musician  of  the 

highest  ideals,  who  had  an  unusually 
flne  sense  of  proportion  and  euphony. 
Mr.  Gerlcke,  bringing  players  from  Eu- 
rope,  created  the  virtuoso  orchestra, 
that  ever  since  he  left  Boston  in  1889  has 

PUbllodBnh/tadmlratIOn  °f  the 

flr-cf  ♦  m°8t    faSt1<3I°«8  Judges. 

His  first  term  was  for  five  years. 
hfidr'wk,SC,h  fon°™«-    His  experience 
hnL       "i  aImost  ln  th«  opera 

house  and  at  times  in  the  concert  hall 
his  operatio  training  and  his  flaming 
temperament  led  him  Into  extravagant 

I      l?SA  0t  the  clnasl0B'  he  first 

heard  the  orchestra  he  wondered  at  its 
technical    proficiency    and  exclaimed 
All  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  poetize" 
Nor  was  this  said  arrogantly;  for  Mr 
NlWsch  was  born,  not  only  a  leader  of 

S^H.b.U«  Wlth  a  Mghl*  poetl°-  ™»™ly 
TOinaUve  nature.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Emll  Paur  was  his  successor,  an  earn- 
est conductor,  enthusiastic,  desirous  of 
broad  and  o'erpowering  effects,  too  often 
impatient  In  matters  of  detail.  He  was 
especially  successful  as  an  Interpreter  of 
Tfte  Ptra,USB    and  Tschalkowsky. 

reH^f1"-  PaU|;S  term  0t  flve  year"  Mr. 
a  .J?!  ^me  ba0k'  Whl,e  he  was  still 
a  rigid  disciplinarian,  his  taste  had 
broadened  during  his  absence;  welcomed 
compositions  of  the  modem  romantio 
'school,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  acquaint- 
ing the  audiences  with  music  of  the  lat- 
nnrff  y>,<FrenCh",en-  WW,e  the  orchestral 
o?  wi,  F1  i,eaChed  the  h!ghest  standard  1 
of  technical  proficiency,  it  was  allowed1 

i   eIas«eity    of    expression,  a 
rTT  f'f>quence  ^an  when  he  ruled 
here  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Muck  succeeded  Mr.  Gerlcke  who 
serving  eight  years,  had  conducted'  in  an 
for  13  seasons  Mr.  Fiedler  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1908.  What  the  two 
have^accomplished  is  fresh  ln  the  minds 

,  These  conductors  all  contributed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  reputation 
of  the  orchestra  and  aided  Maj.  Higgin- 
eon  In  the  maintenance  of  his  purpose  1 
The  muslcans  who  played  under  them 
should  not  be  forgotten.    Not  only  the 

209lrSto'  but  man^  virtuosos! 
now  dead  or  no  longer  connected  with 
the  organization,  Influenced  their  asso- 
ciates capable  and  emulous.  There 
H^'fj,  leil  Very  few  orchestras  in  the 
world  that  contained  so  many  virtu™o 
musicians,  not  craving  individual  dis- 
play, but  united  in  the  desire  for  a  per- 
fect ensemble    And  this  is  true  of  the 


has 
the 


seen  the  unknown  Hugh  la„^. 
fanced  portraiture  to  scorn  ^ 

offfc!a,tsTrearom?„U;wP,thP,He,fed'  &nd  the 
(band,  the  «W~TsnJPI^dht^?ntS"  a 
lhave  disappeared  *  the  wha,ea 

ch?riSctbea,d„/^hcre-  the 
from   beginning  ♦„      °?'  The  dialogue 

?d  pathetic  S  £  l  \TZ& 
the  meeting  between  the  in„„  Ke 
IJJJM*  fevers  T^^t& 

say  which  is  the  most  mirth 

Furthermore,  this  comedy  might  be 
taken  as  a  satire  on  the  practice  ot 
raising  stat„es  to  distinguished ^itif 

|  The  comedy  was  admirably  acted 
by  all.  acted  with  the  sincerity  the 

Again   there   was   a   striking  ner 

„„Tne  b'"  will  be  repeated  this  after 
noon  and  evening.  '"Barter-] 


JKt  8ymPhonv  orchestra  as  it  stands 
history    of    this  organization, 
win      \,  °°m,es  to  De  wr'tten  in  full, 
will  be  largely  a  history  of  the  devel- 


today. 

The 
when 


The  following  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  been  re- 
ceived by  The  Herald: 

Boston,  Oct.  10,  1911 
Dear  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson: 

With  all  due  respect  and  admiration 
for  your  opinions  In  general,  I  beg  to 
dissent  a  little  from  your  letter  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  of  this  morning. 

In  consequence  of  "reading  history" 
you  believe  in  Tripoli  being  "let 
alone."  But  if  you  will  read  Dr. 
Gardner  Allen's  volume  on  "Our  Navy 
and  the  Barbary  Corsairs,"  a  most 
scholarly  and  painstaking  as  well  as 
an  absorbingly  interesting  work  I 
think  you  will  decide  that  your  his- 
torical reading  had  previously  been 
incomplete,  and  that  Tripoli  has  at 
times  been  ln  need  of  a  very  sharp 
warning.  v 
If  the  Italians  In  Tripoli  have  suf- 
fered  a   tithe   of   the   miseries   which  | 


iu-t 


were  formerly  Inflicted  on  our  bravo 
American*.  It  Is  high  time  that  some 

one  Interfered.  H-  D 

An  Evasive  Answer. 

t  Mr.  Johnson  forwarded  this  note  to 
The  Herald  and  merely  added:  "I  regret 
that  my  correspondent  does  not  trust 
me  with  her  name  ajid  contents  herself 
with  Initials:  for  I  should  be  happy  to 
call  on  her  at  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea 
to  discuss  the  question.    I  should  prefer 
tea—which  I  take  without  'condiments, 
the   word    used    by    the    hostess  who 
wished  to  Impress  Tom  Corwln— to  an 
i  Informal  or  formal  dinner  at  the  family 
I  mansion    for  my  dress  suit  Is  now  In 
I  the  Manila  of  a  naphtha  clcosing  com- 
Ipany,  which  Insists  on  payment  before 
I  any  stored  (foods  are  delivered, 
f     "By  the  way.  I  observe  that  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle  Is  Interested  In  the  'worst 
line  In  poetry'  and  recalls  the  contest  In 
which  Tennyson  and  FltzGerald  engaged 
as   to   who   could   invent   the  weakest 
Word«worthtan    lino   Imaginable.  This 
was  the  result:    'A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a 
'clergyman.'    The  Chronicle  Is  in  favor 
of  an  unrhymed  couplet  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  a  weekly  magazine: 
I  counsel  therefore  Disestablishment 
First  giving  compensation  to  the  clergy. 
"Two  of  the  most  sonorous  lines  I 
know  are  the  following: 
Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore, 
And  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the  lioor. , 
"Can  any  one  of  your  readers  name 
the  poem  in  which  they  occur?" 

A  Sociologist's  Peculiarity. 
We  advise  "J.  H.  D.,"  whose  note  Is 
to  the  point,  not  to  take  Mr.  Johnson  too 
I  seriously  when  he  discusses  questions  ot 
I  strictly  political  importance.    He   Is  a 
[strange  being,   whimsical,  not  wholly, 

without  prejudice,  who  studies  man  as 
though  he  were  a  visitor  from  anothet 
planet.  Pirates  have  always  fascinated 
him,  though  he  himself  Is  mild-man- 
nered, slow  to  crush  the  humblest,  the 
most 'insignificant  of  the  Lord's  creat- 
ures. His  interest  in  piracy  Is  so  keen 
that  he  prefers  "The  Corsair"  overture 
to  Berlioz's  greater  works,  and  Byron's 
poem  of  the  same  name  to  "Beppo"  or 
"Don  Juan."  Reading  Italian  history  he 
delight*  In  the  tortures  Inflicted  by' 
dukes  and  princes  on  their  foes  and 
troublesome  friends,  and  has  made  a 
special  study  of  their  cultivation  of  pois- 
oning as  the  noblest  of  professions;  Just 
a  =  he  reads  with  gusto  of  the  once, 
universal  belief  In  witchcraft,  of  the 
persecution  of  one  religious  sect  by  an- 
other. It  Is  true,  he  would  say  that 
the  Barbary  Corsairs  were  cruel,  but 
we  were  Informed  not  long  ago  that  a 
man  was  burned  alive  by  leading  citi- 
zens In  a  Pennsylvania  town  and  as  yet 
no  one  has  been  punished  therefor.  Not 
is  roasting  a  negro  wholly  a  lost  art  In 
the  South  and  Southwest. 


Millionaire  and  Pianist. 

Mr.  Kugene  Zimmerman  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  Cincinnati  on  Oct.  12  and 
said:  "Nobody  loves  a  millionaire 
any  more."  This  seems  like  an  un- 
kind thrust  at  Mr.  Zimmerman's  son- 
in-law.  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  Nor 
is  love  for  millionaires  confined  to 
Englishmen  of  nobility.  There  are 
young  men  even  in  Boston  who  would 
be  willing  to  kiss  a  millionaire  father- 
in-law  on  the  brow  or  give  him  the 
aisle  seat  In  a  theatre. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann.  the  distinguished  pianist,  has 
inherited  about  $300,000  from  a  brother, 
long-estranged,  comes  just  as  Mr. 
|  de  .  Pachmann  is  about  to  start  on 
ja  concert  tour.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  not  cancel  his 
engagements.  His  manager  and  press 
agent  may  persuade  him  to  remain 
here  for  the  season.  There  are  thou- 
sands who  possess  $300,000;  there  is 
I  only  one  de  Pachmann,  the  interpreter 
of  Chopin.  He  now  will  be  able  to 
Add  to  his  collection  of  gems,  set  and 
unset,  and  sport  a  chalcedony,  a  sar- 
flius,  a  beryl,  not  to  mention  a 
chrysoprasus.  For  this  pianist  has  a 
passion  for  precious  stones.  A  little 
Sox  of  rare  ones  is  in  a  pocket  when 
he  plays,  for  he  believes  in  their  ben- 
eficence and  thinks  they  ad*d  color  and 
Ibrllllance  to  his  performance.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  does  not  now  wear  his 
,hair  as  long  as  it  is  represented  in 
window  advertisements.  Unlike  oth- 
er romantic  musicians,  his  musical 
strength  Is  not  in  his  hair,  nor  would 
his  touch  be  more  magical  If  fowls  of 
the  air  could  build  their  nests  in  his 
ambrosial  looks. 


give*  the  origin  of  his 
much  discussed  play  in 
his  book.   "The  Aran 


The  Origin 
of  "The 
Playboy" 

Islands." 

"Another  old  man."  he  writes,  "the 
oldest  on  the  Island,  is  fond  of  telling 
me  anecdotes-not  folk  taleb-of  things 
that  have  happened  here  In  his  lifetime. 

"He  often  tells  me  about  a  Connaught 
man  who  killed  ills  father  with  the  blow 
of  a  spade  when  he  was  in  passion,  and 
then  Med  to  this  Island  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  natives,  with 
whom  he  was  said  to  be  relaied.  They 
hid  him  In  a  hole— which  the  old  man 
has  shown  me— and  kept  him  safe  for 
weeks,  though  the  police  came  and 
searched  for  him,  and  he  could  hear 
their  hoots  grinding  Oil  the  stones  over 
his  head.  In  spite  of  a  reward  which 
was  offered,  the  island  was  Incorrupt- 
ible, and  after  much  trouble  the  mar. 
was  safely  shipped  to  America. 

"This  impulse  to  protect  the  criminal 
Is  uni\ersal  in  the  west.  It  seems  partly  ] 
due  to  the  association  between  justice 
and  the  hated  English  jurisdiction,  hut 
more  directly  to  the  primitive  feeling  of 
these  pople,  who  are  never  criminals 
yet  always  capable  of  crime,  that  a  man 
will  do  no  wrong  unless  he  Is  under  the 
influence  of  a  passion  which  is  as  irre- 
pressible as  a  storm  on  the  sea." 

This  attitude  toward  the  law— I  now 
quote  trom  the  announcement  by  the 
managers— is  of  course  common  to 
primitive  people,  and  Sym-e  loved  primi- 
tive people  everywhere.  Wherever  such 
peoolc  still  exist,  with  their  simplicity, 
with  their  high  sense  of  personal  loy- 
alty, with  all  their  proverbial  virtues, 
they  would  ask  In  the  words  Synge  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Aran  Islanders: 
"Would  any  man  kill  his  father  If  he 
could  help  it?"  Synge  has  turned  this 
wild  anecdote  into  a  satiric  fable. 
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"■The  ir  sii    i-.ajci's    worn  the  .Abbey 
Theatre.  Dublin,  will    perform    J.  M. 
Svnge's    "Playboy    of     the  Western 
World"  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  for 
,  the  first  time  In  this  city.    "Kathleen  ni 
Houlihan."   by   William  Butler  Yeats, 
twill  be  played  with  It. 
b  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Flynn  tell  the  story 
[jpf  Synge's  remarkable  play  as  follows, 
but  the  play  its-  If  migiit  well  be  read 
carefullv  and  more  than  once  by  any- 
one who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  per- 
formance with  thorough  understanding: 


The  Drama       "The  playboy  nrriv,cs 

at  some  shebeen  in  the 
from  the        west  of  ireian^  with 

Anecdote  the  story  of  an  imagin- 
ary murder;  he  had  quarrelled  with  a 

tyrannical  father.  and  in  a  moment  oi  ,  ^  everywhere  drawn  large  audiences, 


the  powerful,  rlcn  language  of  the  isl- 1 
and.-.    Everything  Is  alive,  and  if  we] 

misunderstand  the  play,  it  may  be  be-  ] 
cause  the  words  are      very  much  alive. 
They  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  peasantry 
whom  they  had  imagined  as  patrons  of 
the    commonplace    virtues,    plotting  a 
perleidc.    They  mistook  a  gallant  story 
for  ..  dirty  deed.    A  little  Irish  news- 
paper, which  was  In  general  opposition,! 
and  had  intermixed  with  its  attacks  on 
the    Irisii    party    continual  attacks  on 
Uynge's  art— for  several  years  his  name 
had  never  been  mentioned,  except  with 
some  contemptuous  association— led  the 
attack.    A  cloud  of  suspicion  had  been 
raised,  and  on  the  second  night  of  the 
performance  some  30  or  40  young  men 
turned  out,  some  of  them  with  tin  horns,  j 
and  sitting  together  In  one  part  of  the  I 
pit    drowned,    with    their   noise,  every 
word  of  the  play.  The  police  were  called 
in.  and  alter  a  light,  lasting  a  week  and 
mm  h    rioting,   a   packed   house,  which 
had  gathered  to  reaffirm  the  freedom  of  | 
the  theatre,  received  the"  play  with  what  I 
the    Dublin   Independent   called,    'thun- [ 
ders  of  applause,'  There  was  still,  how- 
Oyer,    very    bitter   opposition,    and  al- 
though   tho    management    decided  to 
bring  the  play  at  once  to  London,  In] 
order  that  what  they  believed  to  be  a  ] 
great  work  of  art  might  be  Impartially j 
Judged,  they  would  not  tour  it  outaldi 
of  Ireland  until  Ireland  had  accepted  it.  ! 
After  Its  success  In  London,  after  a  few  j 
productions,    the    management    of  the 
great  Queen  Street  Theatre  offered  very 
good  terms,  if  they  would  put  It  on  for 
a  run.  but  they  replied  that  ther  would  I 
not  make  money  for  their  causi    out  o*l 
•  ii  Irish  scandal.    What  was  meant  1 
oe  a  snort  pusapui. <.,..•  . ..    h.c*ttje  a  long 
one.  owing  to  Synge's  last  illness.  A 
man  of  very  delicate  constitution  he, 
was  made  ill  by  the  excitement  even  of 
a  successful  performance,  and  the  man- 
agement would  not  submit  him  to  the' 
ordeal  of  an  unsuccessful  one.  Alter; 
his  death  the  play  was  staged  again, 
and  was  well  received  by  a  large  au- 
dienre,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the 
Dublin'  population.    Since  then  it  has 
been  played  many  times  In  Dublin,  as 
well  as  In  Cork.  BeHast,  London,  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  Manchester;  and 


Houlihan' 


"Knl  hie  en  Mr.  Yeats  describes 

the  origin  of  this 
little  play  in  the 
following  words: 
One  night  I  had  a  dream  almost  as 
[distinct  as  a  vision  of  a  cottage  where 
there  was  well-being,  and  firelight,  and 
talk  of  marriage,  and  into  the  midst  of 
.hat  <  ttage  there  came  an  old  woman 
In  a  long  cloak.  She  was  Ireland  her- 
self, that  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan,  for 
whom  so  many  sours  have  been  suns, 
and  for  whose  sake  so  many  have  gone 
to  their  death.  1  thought  If  I .  could 
write  this  on  tas  a  little  play  I  could 
make  others  see  my  dream  as  I  had  seen 
It." 

"Kathleen  ni  Houlihan"  was  for  a 
lone  time  the  nicst  popular  .piece  in 
the  repertory  of  the  At/bey  Theatre,  it 
was  the  llrst  peasant  play  in  English 
produced  by  the  Movement. 

The    first    performance    was  at  t^t 
Teresa's  Hall,  Dublin,  on  April  :!.  19*2. 
Wiss  Maude  Oonne  took  the  part  of 
Kathleen. 

The  spelling  of  her  name  by  which 
Ireland  is  allegOrically  known  varies 
even  In  the  editions  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
works.  In  the  volume  "The  I'nleorn 
from  the  Stars,"  the  title  is  "Cathleen 
nl  Houlihan."  In  tho  volume  "The 
Hour  Clays  and  Other  Plays."  the,  title 
Is  Cathleen  NI  Hoollhan.  James  Clar- 
ence Mangan  in  his  poem,  beginning 
■'Long  they  "pine  In  weary  woe.Tthe 
nobles  of  our  land."  prefers  the  spe'l-' 
Ing  "Kathaleen  Ny  Houlahan."  Btlll 
other  spellings  are  found  as  Caitilin  Ny 
rjallac  hain. 

It  was  the  custom  oi  Erjsh  pools  of  the 
18th  century  to  address  their  country  as 
:i  beloved  woman.  !o  disguise  the  object 
of  their  affections.  "Sometimes."  says 
Edward  Hayes  in  the  introduction  to  his 
collected  '"Bi'll  idp  of  Ireland."  "It  was 
Sabln  from  Brian  r.oru's  daughter  of 
that  name  ;  sometimes  it  was  She.ela  NI 
Gulara,  or  Ceeliia  <>'Oan:  Mawrcen  Ni 
Collenon.  Kathleen  Nv  Houlahan,  Ro- 
seen  Dhuv;  more  frequently  ,  GranU 
Weal,  or  Grace  ©'Malic:  .  from  n  prin- 
cess of  Connaught  who  rendered  herself 
lamous  by  her  exploits  and  adventures." 


and  lias  been  greatly  admired.  It  is 
about  to  be' produced  in  Germany,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages. 


Better 
Luck  in 
London 

Street  Theatre, 


passion  struck  him  with  a  spade.    In  the  ( 
process  of  telling  this  tale  it  grows  in  his  . 
imagination  into  a  most  gallant  deed, 
and  in  very  truth  it  was  the  one  moment 
of  self-assertion  in  his  whole  life.     It . 
has  grown  to  quite  a  fine  story,  and  he 
tells  it  once  more  at  the  shebeen,  with] 
new  exaggerations.     As  the  play  goes  i; 
on.  it  becomes  a  finer  and  finer  story,  i 
until  at  last  he  had  'split  his  lather  to  | 
the  breeches  belt.'  All  admire  him.  The 
pirls   bring   him   presents  of  eggs   and  | 
a  chicken,  etc.    He  Is  the  one  exciting  j 
person  who  has  ever  come  into  that  dull, 
country  place.    He  is  contrasted  with  the  j 
very  sheepish  young  man  to  whom  the  j 
moment  of  self-assertion  has  never  come. ' 
Sunned  by  the  general  approbation  lie 
really  does  become  spirited,  gallant,  and 
even  lucky.    Then  the  father  appears, 
lie  had  not  been  killed  at  all.  and  when 
The  Playboy,  excited    by    the  general 
scorn  of    i  proven  liar,  rushes  at  his , 
father  to  kill  him  in  real  earnest,  all  turn  j 
upon  him.  having  learned  in  the  words 
of  the  heroine  the  difference  between  'a: 
gallows  story'  and  'a  dirty  deed.'  and 
bind  him  with  ropes  and  hand  him  over 
to  the  police.     He  escapes  from  them, 
conscious  that  he  has  been  macic-  a  man 
'by  the  power  of  a -lie.'    The  whole  play 
Is  a  fantastic  praise  of  courage  and  bit-  i 
ter  descriptions  of  humdrum  life.    It  is; 
for  no  love  of  wickedness  that  the  young  j 
women  gather  about  The  Playboy,  but  j 
because,   to   their  excited    imaginations  . 
contemptuous  of  the  boredom  of  every 
day.  he  seems  the  one  thing  approaching 
to  a  hero  that  has  ever  come  into  their  1 
countryside.    One  finds  the  s:ime  idea  in 
practically  all  of  Synge's  plays— a  dream 
transfiguring  common  things,  much  as  a 
man  on  ;•.  dark  night  will  mistake  an  old  I 
tree  stump  for  a  friend,  or  a  ghost,  orl 
a  robber:  only  this  time  the  tree  stump 
seems  a  hero.    Synge  is  not  satirizing  the  i 
western  peasants,  whom  he  loved,  but  j 
himself,  the  general  life  of  men  of  tho  J 
world   the  peop'e  sitting  in  the  stalls  of 
the  theatre.    The  odd  title.  'The  Playboy.'  | 
Is  one  in  common  use  In  Ireland  to  de- 
scribe any  fantastic  person,  any  one  who 

here  M'ftatfn  Ben  Jon- !|  ^ 
son's  time  "playboy"  meant  a  school-  J 
boy  actor.    In   Dr.   Wright's  "English] 
Dialect  Dictionary"  the  word  is  defined  j 
as  meaning  the  Devil,  and  iilso  a  playful) 
woman:    and    there    is   this  quotation 
from  MacManus's  "Bend  of  Uoad"  (1S98). 
"The  dlvil  sittin  cheek  be  jowls  with 
him  in   his  own  chimbley  corner!  an' 
himself  an'   the  playboy  shoughed  out 
o'  the  same  pipe.") 


New  Plays 


When  "The  Playboy" 
was  performed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time 
at  the  Great  Queen 
on  June  10.  W> 
an  audience  that  was  nearly  entirely 
Irish  received  it  with  great  applause 
and  called  its  author  at  the  end  and 
cheered  him  to  the  echo.  A  paper  had 
been  circulated  in  the  theatre  stating 
that  the  play  "is  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  will  happen  if  emigration  goes  on 
carrying  off,  year  by  year,  the  strong- 
est, the  most  healthy,  the  most  ener- 
getic." But  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
hint  as  such  a  purpose  in  the  play 
itself.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  Its 
review,  praised  the  literary  quality  of 
the  play  as  "remarkably  high."  "It 
fairly  sparkles  with  native  wit  and 
poetrv.  Whatever  else  emigration  may 
be  carrying  out  of  Ireland,  it  Is  ap- 
parently leaving  its  people  as  eloquent 
as  ever.  After  all.  Mr.  Synge's  picture 
is  not  dead  black.  However  .ugly  their 
deeds,  his  people  make  wonderful  talk." 

The  same  reviewer,  after  a  second 
hearing,  declared  that,  "apart  from  its 
elusive  purpose,  the  comedy  remains  a 
masterpiece  of  picturesque  writing,  of 
the  art  of  cleverly  telling  a  grim  story, 
and  of  a  cynically  subtle  characteriza- 
tion. The  character  of  the  Playboy,  the 
iout  who  has  been  'made  a  mighty  man 
of  by  the  power  of  a  lie.'  is  wonderfully 
composed.  A.  piece  of  moral  flotsam 
who  can  yet  make  love  with  the  charm 
and  assurance  this  young  ruffian  dis- 
plays is  surely  a  creation  so  far  as  the 
theatre  is  concerned,  'squeezing  kisses 
on  your  puckered  Hps  til!  I'd  feel  a  kind 
of  pity  for  the  Lord  God  all  ages  sitting 
lonesome  in  bis  golden  chair,'  or  'gam- 
ing in  a  gap  of  sunshine,  with  yourself 
stretched  back  unto  your  necklace,  in 
the  flowers  of  the  earth";  or,  again, 


How  Dublin 
Misunderstood 
"The  Playboy" 


"Every  work 
of  art.  above 
fell  a  great  work 
of  art.  needs 
the  good  will  6f  the  hearer  and  the 
reader;  only  'Goody-Twoshoes'  is  incap- 
able of  being  misunderstood,  at  least 
before  the  commentators  have  explained 
it  to  the  schoolrooms.'  It  w-as  the  very 
essence  of  a  genius  like  that  of  Synge's. 
as  it  was  of  Swift's  genius  to  startle 
with  a  strange  fable,  that  he  might  till 
the  imagination  with  some  unequalled 
verity. 

"When  the  play  was  first  produced  at 
the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin 


m  1> 


your  heart  alone,  the  way  you'll  be 
an  angel's  lamp  to  me  from  this  out. 
and  I  abroad  In  the  darkness,  spearing 
salmons  In  the  Owen  or  the  Carrow- 
more.  *  •  *  And  the  girl's  share  in 
the  antiphon  is  just  as  delicious:  'And 
I  not  knowing  at  all  there  was  the  like 
of  you  drawing  near,  like,  the  stars  of 
God.'  The  whole  play  is  sprinkled  with 
this  imaginative  talk.    •   •   •    We  can 

pardon  all  the  cynicism  or  incoherently!  years   ag0.     it  l 

expressed  patriotism,  or  whatever  may    haughty,    immoral  and 
be  the  purpose  of  the  play,  for  the  sake  I  C(uis_  wjl0  marries  a  homely  and  moral 


A  drama  "Napoleon" 
has  been  produced  at 
in  Oreign  (hp  Mot]prn  Theatre.  Pe-, 
Parts  kin.  It  begins  with  the 
divorce  of  Josephine  and  the  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise.  The  King  of  Home 
is  born,  the  Emperor  departs  for  the 
war,  Josephine  saves  the  imperial  child 
at  the  time  of  the  Malet  conspiracy, 
etc..  etc.  There  is  a  bloody  scene  at 
Waterloo  and  the  drama  ends  with  r 
view  of  St.  Helena  and  Napoleon  dying 
and  in  a  vision  seeing  Josephine  stretch, 
ing  her  arms  toward  him.  The  drama 
is  a  great  popular  success.  , 

A  little  piece  suggested  hy  the  theft 
of  the  Monna  Lisa  has  been  produced  at 
Vienna.   K.  J.  Lehner  is  the  author. 

.Some  time  ago  The  Herald  spoke  of  a 
olay  by  Messrs.  Duval  and  Charvay, 
founded  on  "The  Pickwick  Papers,"  to 
be  produced  in  Paris  this  season.  The 
play  was  produced  at  the  Athenee,  Sept. 
21.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph wrote:  "We  saw  a  French  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  heard  him  talk — In  French 
— and  yet  he  was  Mr.  Pickwick  still :  not 
all  of  Sir.  Pickwick,  and  not  always  alto- 
gether Mr.  Pickwick,  but  omissions  and 
wrong  details  are  of  no  importance.  He 
was  the  real  Mr.  Pickwick."  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
that  although  the  dramatists  had  taken 
great  liberties  with  their  author,  "a  spirit 
of  piety  (in  the  Latin  sense)  breathes 
in  this  amusing  and  captivating  comedy." 
Mrs.  Bardcll  becomes  the  leading  lady. 
She  turned  up  at  the  Bull  Inn  and  was 
chief  guest  at  Mr.  Wardle's  Christmas 
party.  Old  Weller,  Bob  Sawyer,  Ben- 
jamin Allen.    Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  and  Pott 

i  do  not  appear.  The  least  successful  seen. 
|ls  the  breach  of  promise  case,  although 
nearly  all  of  it  lias  been  taken  bodily 
out  of  the  book.  Victor  Gorby's  Pick4 
wick  is  "an  extremely  clever  study  withl 
every  nuance  of  variety,  chagrin  andj 
bonhomie." 

"Marionettes,''  by  Pierre  Wolff,  trans- 
later  into  English  by  Miss  Gladys  Un-| 
ger  was  produced  at  the  Comedy  The- 
atre, London,  Sept.  23.  Sir  John  Hare 
took  the  part  of  a  dear  old  uncle.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  highly  amused: 
"The  worst  of  so  many  of  the  new 
French  plays  is  that  they  are  so  fright- 
fully old.  Take  'The  Marionettes."  foi 
example.  «  •  •  Judged  by  its  plot,  we 
should  have  said  that  it  was  probably 
an  early  work  of  one  of  the  Tlglath- 
Pilesers  of  Assyria  and  within  about 
ail  about  a 
unloving  mar- 


of  the  music  of  it 

The  Saturday  Review  neatly  disposed1 
of  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  "The  Playboy":  "With  a  civil- 
ized audience  Synge  is  at  the  double 
disadvantage  of  seeming  fantastic  in 
imagination  and  crude  in  the  color  of 
his  emotion;  and.  though  most  culti- 
vated people  have  by  this  time  agreed 
to  forgive  him  and  his  Characters  the 


and  very  loving  bourgeolse,  an  1  aftei 
a  short  while  tells  her  that,  Instead  o? 
attracting,  she  repels  him.  Whereupon 
the  marquis  llrst  weeps  bitterly,  then 
attires  herself  in  a  daring  dress  and 
goes  off  to  a  party,  where  she  looks  bo 
pretty  and  merry  and  renders  herself 
generally  so  conspicuous  that  the  mar- 
quis •  *  •  falls  in  love  with  her  in 
highly  unpleasant  way  and  gets  prop* 


possession  of  an  imagination  far  in  ex-  |erly  snubbed  for  his  pains.    In  the  last 
cess  Of  tie  i'    own.   there  are  many  In  i  uct  the  marquis  Is  more  In  love  than 
Dublin,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  who.  be- j  ever,  and  proceeds  to  demonsu  nte  h^ 
cause  he  is  n&ver  sentimental,  charge  j  passion  by  flying  at  his 
him  with  being  cruel.    Such  is  the  dan- j  with  'ntent  to  strangle  1 
ger  of  sincerity."  ■_ ^fa^^jtcLtjl 


wife's  throat 
thereupon 


1 


_he  gives  a  missffui  "cry.  tells  Tt51*'TniT' 

uncle,  who  trots  into  the  room  a  few 
moment*  after  that.  At  last  all's  well- 
'Roger  has  told  me  he  loves  me!'  ' 
Here  is  one  of  the  choicest  lines :  "It 
may  soem  odd,  my  darling,  but  jealousy 
is  sometimes  the  greatest  Incentive  to 
love!"  "We  doubt  If  even  Ttglath-Pl- 
leser  would  have  cared  to  emit  so  dread- 
ful a  platitude." 

Alfred  Sutro's  new  little  play,  "The 
Man   in   the   Stalls"    (Palace  Theatre, 
London,  Oct.  2).  Is  "one  of  those  always 
interesting  pieces  in  which  the  players  | 
have  to  act  very  well  Indeed  if  the  full  j 
«ffect  is  to  be  made."    There  are  only  i 
three  characters,  husband,  wife,  lover. 
"Within  20  minutes,  all  three  have  to 
touch  profound  depths  of  emotion."  The  i 
Times  did  not  like  the  play,  "at  once  the  ! 
most  'barbaric  a.nd  the  most  adroitly 
modern  of  plays  that  exist."   The  "only 
genuine  thing"  In  it  Is  "a  commonplace,  i 
rather  absurd  little  man  in  a  rage." 
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Notes  on 
Music  and 
Musicians 


"Bonita,"  a  new 
comic  opera,  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's 
Theatre.  London. 
Sept.  28,  "is  distinctly  an  ordinary  piece, 
and  betrays  inexperienced  hands.  A  de- 
cidedly tame  book  and  slender  music  ai- 
not  saved  by  the  picturesqueness  of  tiie 
mounting." 

Mignon,"  with  new  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes, was  performed  at  the  Opera 
Comitiue,  Paris,  Oct.  12,  for  the  centen- 
ary of  Ambroise  Thomas. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  is  moved 
to  say:  "Neither  lias  America  any  na- 
tional air  to  speak  of.  Those  trivial 
little  tunes,  'Hail  Columbia,'  and  'The. 
Star-Spangled  Banner'  are  sung,  it  is 
true,  on  great  national  occasions,  on 
national  occasions  so  great  that  those 
songs  have  been  accompanied  not  only 
by  an  enormous  number  of  trombones, 
but  by  cannon  marking  the  time  And 
never  was  smaller  butterfly  broken  on 
a  more  hugely  inappropriate  wheel.  'My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee,'  is  used  at  small- 
er meetings,  and,  lo,  it  is  'God  Save  the 
King'  again.  Certain  weight  of  melody 
Is  necessary  for  a  national  anthem, 
properly  so  called.  That  is  why  Gari- 
baldi's hymn  can  never  hold  such  a 
place  in  Italy;  it  is  a  silly  tune,  easily 
turned  into  a  polka  in  days  when  people 
danced  polkas.  The  modern  tunes  are. 
In  fact,  miserable.  'The  Wacht  am 
Rhein"  is  commonplace  and  vulgar  as 
any  form  of  notes  can  be;  and  the  spir- 
ited words  of  tlic  confederate  war  song 
written  by  Ryder  Randall  at  the  time 
.of  the  American  civil  war— 'Maryland, 
Jly  Maryland'— are  sung  to  an  air 
worthy  of  musical  comedy.  And  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  the  musical  nations, 
arc  thus  destitute!" 

Carl  Burrian,  the  tenor,  has  been  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  at  Prague  to  pav  a 
fine  of  15,000  marks  to  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony for  breach  of  contract. 

Dr.  Krienitz  of  Munich  purposes  to 
wrile  the  life  of  Felix  Mottl. 

A  revival  of  "La  Belle  H.-lene"  has 
met  Willi  treat  success  in  Munich,  so 
,that  a  parody  has  been  produced  in 
Vienna.  The  music  is  tr.-ken  from  oper- 
ettas by  Offenbach. 

'  Die  Frau  Versenkte,"  a  new  opera  by 
D' Albert,  will  be  produced  this  season 
BU   Hamburg,  and  Busoni's  opera  "Die  I 
Pfantwahl"  i=  also  promised. 

Granville  Bantock's  symphonic  poem  I 
'Dante  and  Beatrice,"  which  Mr.  F.'ed-  | 
er  will  soon  produce  at  a  Svmphony 
poin  t  rt,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time    in    Germany    at    Bromberg  and 
Berlin  Oct.  2. 

I  Brindis  de  Salas,  a  black  violinist. 
Who  once  gave  concerts  in  ICurope 
With  great  stli  .-ess,  has  died  in  Buenos  | 
lAy.-es.  in  poverty.  He  was  a  Cuban, 
iboul  60  ye;. is  old.  They  found  among 
rlis  effects  many  decorations-,  ir.clud- 
ng-  tokens  ,f  ,nn. reflation  from  the 
Herman  Emjferor  and  the  King  of 
Italy.  " 

Johannes  Messchaert.  the  singer  is 
low  an  instructor  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demic hi~h  school  or  music  in  Berlin. 
|  Lech  Slnigragrlla  has  composed  anew 
orchestral    work,     '■Suite    Plemonte  " 
Woingartner  will  produce  it  in  Vienbk 
Ian.  1.    The  first  performance  was  an- 
nounced for   Italy,   led   by  Toscanini 
before  he  sailed  for  New  York, 
i  Mnrziano  Pcrosi,  the  younger  hroth- 
rr  of  Lorenzo    and    an    organist  In 
ienna,  has  composed  an  opera  found- 
d  on  Bulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pom- 
en.'    The   text,   in   four  acts.' is  by 
Tarl  Schreder  and   liobert  M  Prost 
•ho  follow  closely  the  romance.  The 
noposed  scenery  is  said  to  be  of  a 
?OrKeous  nature. 

DvJ>r«k,'s  B.vmphoiiy  in  n  minor  a 
losthumoua  work,  was  performed  from 
manuscript  for  the  first  time  in  Ber- 
ln  Oct.  2.  . 

The  Society  of  Music  Friends.  Ber- 
!n.  ga\e  its  first  concert  this  season 
ept.  2a,  in  memory  or  Gustav  Mahler 
lie  proxiam  included  his  second  «vm- 
bony  and  Kmder-totenlioder.  Some 
omplailied  bfteause  a  transcription  of 
le  funeral  march  in  Beethoven's  sc- 
at;, in  A  Hat  was  introduced  Osk-ir 
Vied  conduced.  Mahler's  posthumous 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde"  will  be  por- 
n-mod at  Munich  Nov.  20  at  the  me 


There   is  a  sweet   philosbpfiy  which  in 
tie   moment  of  misfortune,   always  *hrea 
hanks  that  matters  are  no  worse  >  A  "dear 
friend    ot    mine    never    sees    a  one-le^cd 
fe  low  but   he   says.    "After   all     the   man  1 
might  have  lost  both."    Once,  in  an  East" 
en;   city    1  thought   r  had  caugh t   his  petl 
Philosophy   at    a    loss.     We   rode   past  al 
beggar*  who    lacking  both  arms  and  legs! 
» as  propped  up.  a   hideous  human  pa.vn* 
l%°Bi\  »»    f    "arrow,    and    ffi?   reci  i,  g  ' 
che    attributes    of   Allah    in    the    whin  if 
voice  characteristic  of  mendicants  through 
out   the  East.     At  any  rate,   I   thought  to 
myself,  my  friend  cannot  be  thankful  that 
lie  poor  devil  \as  lost  no  more  than  four 
limbs.    Yet.  after  inquiry  into  the  begga  "s 
circumstances,  he  said:  "Heaven  has  heo„ 
merciful  to  h,m.  for  ,le  ,las  Uvo  w  one 
who  carries  him  to  his  pitch  in  the  morn, 
ing    and   the  other   to   take   him   back  at' 


>ms"ai"r?7frsten 
m  l«al  forms  ' 

found  in  the  nZ^IT^"         t0  "c' 

-vnonym  of  the  verbal  s..h«  3S  a 

«tUi>r*r  and  thus  derm  S,Mb8<an*1VO 
entitling;   a  designation 
this    potation    from    Taicf"™  And 
0835)  is  added:    "ObTc,  tin  Ara»azine 
against  S0  lucky  an  cn  u  ^'"  ra'sed 
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In  the  Abbey. 

Apropos'  of    the    opposition    of    the  1 
churches  to  the  Johnson-Wells  fight,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  recalls  the  fact  that' 
a  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey  was! 
accorded  to  John  Brougbton.    It  was  in 
1.42  t  hat  he  established  a  boxing  theatre;  it 
was  in  1750  that  lie  was  conquered  bvjo'hn 
Slack  "in  the  first  fight  for  the  world's 
championship":  but  for  some  years  be- 
fore his  death  (ITS!*)  he  was  verger  of  the 
abbey;  hence  his  monument  in  the  west 
cloister..  A   blank   line  was  left  after- 
the   name    for   the    words.  "Champion: 
Prizefighter  of  England,"  but  the  dean 
and  chapter  objected  to  the  insertion 
They  forgot  that  the  Apostle  Paul  point- 
ed his  discourses  witli  allusions  to  gladi- 
atorial shows,  and  summing  up  his  life 
work  began  "I  fought  a  good  fight  " 


Black  and  White  Again. 

Tiie  London  journals  recently  received 
contain  improving  editorial  articles  ex- 
cited  by  the  judicial   refusal  to  allow 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Bombardier  Wells  to 
meet  in  the  ring.    The  Times  is  espe- 
cially impressive.    It  pavs  a  high  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Johnson's  girt  as  a  cross- 
examiner:  it  lauds  the  "fine  and  manly 
English  sport  of  boxing";  it  disclaims 
any  personal  feelings  toward  either  pu- 
gilist; but  it  opposed  the  fight  "in  the 
iieiief  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire  for  this  country 
to  allow  it  to  be  held."    "We  have  as- 
sumed. "  thunders  the  Times,  as  in  the 
day  of  Sterling,    "through  the  empire 
j  great  and  unparalleled  responsibilities 
and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  wide- 
spread effect  which  this  contest  must 
undoubtedly  have  had  in  those  countries 
where  'color  feeling'  unhappily  exists  " 
in  other  words,  if  Mr.  Johnson  had  con- 
quered, the  British  empire  would  have 
tottered. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  an  ac- 
count of  the  Crib-Molineaux  mill  j.s  re- 
printed from  the  Times  of  Sept  30,  1811 
The  account  is  still  good  reading  though 
decidedly  pro-Crib.  "Crib  having  been 
known  to  be  the  best  bit  of  man-flesh 
nature  ever  east  in  her  mould,  whose 
gluttony  beegars  description,  who  pos- 
sesses science  inferior  to  none  and  cour- 
age superior  to  anyone  on  the  boxing 
list."  In  the  fourth  round  Crib  "bled 
from  every  organ,  but  he  smiled,  re- 
newed the  rally  v  illi  heroism  never  ex- 
celled." In  the  ninth  round  Crib  broke 
the  jaw  of  Molineaux.  who  at  the  close 
iof  the  11th  was  unable  to  stand. 


Scattered  Hissing  at  "Playboy 
of  Western  World"  Resented 
by  the  Audience. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  "Kathleen 
Xi  Houlihan."  a  play  In  one  act  by  W. 
B.  Yeats;  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  J.  M. 
Synge.  Performed  by  the  Irish  Players 
from  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Dublin. 

"KATHLEEN  NI  HOUI,IH\X ." 
Pater  G.llane  j.  A.  o'Rourk- 


(Patrick 


.IT.  Wright 
en   O'Doii.  rtv 
M.  Kerrigan 
Sata  A  Upon.] 
I  Shiubhlaigh 
WESTERN 


'Delia  Cahel  Ma' 

"THE    PLAYBOY  OF 
WORLD 

Margaret  Flaherty,  "Pegeen  Mike".. 
L.-  ■  Eitline  ,\f 

Stoawn  Kjnffh  J,  m.  Kerrigan 

-Michael  James  Flaherty ...  Arthur  .In  I 'i] 

Phtlly  Cullen  .  ...j    A  O'R.uU.' 

Jimmy  Farrell   u  wc-bl 

i-hristopher  Mahon  Fred  6'Dono'van 

Widow  Quin  Sara  Aligned 

Sara  Tansey  Eileen  O'Dohertv 

gusan  Brady  Mairo  ni  Shlubhlaigii 

Honor  Brady  Catlileen  NesMtt 

Old  Mahon  Sydney  J.  Morgan 
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In  the  Glorious  Days. 

A  more  picturesque  account  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Lincolnshire  newspaper 
(tuoted  by  the  Times.  "Molineaux  is 
not  so  tall  a  man  as  his  opponent— but 
is  of  Ajax  made-r-broad  and  brawny, 
capacious  of  chest— and  with  arms 
formed  for  hammering.  He  eyed  Crib 
with  a  vengeful,  sulky  look  and  seemed 
bent  on  doing  desperate  things."  The 
last  sentence  would  have  pleased  Haz- 
litt. 

In  these  days  a  pugilist,  whether  con- 
queror or  conquered,  has  "only  a  few 
scratches,"  or  a  slightly  disfigured  eye. 
He  talks  volubly  to  the  reporters.  In 
the  good  old  days  the  defeated  one  was 
not  so  gay.  Jem  Mace  some  time  be-  \ 
fore  he  died  commented  cynically  on 
the  difference.  The  Lincolnshire  news- 
paper described  Molineaux  in  his  first 
hour  of  woe.  "The  Black,  after  the 
fight,  lay  extended  on  the  stage  in  a 
most  pitiable  manner,  as  if  dead.  The 
surgeon  he  brought  with  him  from  Lon- 
don bled  him,  and  after  some  time  had 
elapsed  he  was  enabled  to  crawl  to  his 
chaise,  supported  by  two  friends  with 
his  body  bent  like  an  S." 

"The  cries  of  exultation,  which  pro- 
ceded  from  the  champion's  numerous 
friends  when  the  advantage  seemed  on 
his  side,  must  have  had  the  effect  of 
cowing  the  Baltimore  man.  We  think 
In  decency  and  generosity,'  they  ought 
to  have  been  omitted."  Molineaux 
"came  to  the  tight  unsupported  by 
friends  of  note;  while  the  champion  had 
all  the  fiashmen  in  his  train."  The 
Times  said  "Molineaux  had  not  to  boast 
of  patrician  patronage." 

"Entitlement." 

"J.  C.  W."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "1 
have  been  lately  criticized  for  using  the 
word  'entitlement'  in  some  manuscript 
that  I  had  submitted  to  a  clubmate  for 
remark,  as  a  good  deal  of  a  purist. 
While  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authorization  for  its  use  in  the  Century, 
Worcester  or  Webster,  or  in  Roget  or 
Marsh,  I  'am  of  (he  same  opinion  still' 


There  was  a  large  and 'brilliant  au- 
dience that  was  quick  to  resent  the 
attempt  of  some  misguided  persons  in 
the  gallery  to  make  a  disturbance  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  Synge's  extra- 
ordinary comedy.  That  there  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
few  to  "Boo"  the  play  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  scattered 
hisses  almost  immediately  after  the 
curtain  went  up,  when  there  was 
nothing  said  or  done  on  the  stage  that 
could  possibly  have  hurt  the  feelings 
'of  the  most  sensitive.  The  "demon- 
stration of  disapproval,"  while  at 
times  it  was  annoying  to  the  great 
majority  that  wished  to  enjoy  the  dia- 
logue and  the  acting,  was  on  the 
Whole  ludicrously  weals. 

Mr.  Yeats's  "Kathleen  Xi  I loulihan."  al- 
ready known  to  many  readers  and  to  some 
theatregoers,  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion by  reason  of  its  noble  simplicity, 
deep  pathos  and  tragic  note.  Here  is  a 
call  to  patriotism  that  is  not  hysterical 
or  parochial  The  appeal  is  universal. 
The  players  were  all  admirable  in  their 
sincerity  and  if  Miss  Allgood  as  Ireland 
i  ersoji  Red  by  the  stranger  woman  and 
Mr.  Kerrigan  as  Michael  were  especially 
conspicuous  it  was  because  the  tragic 
in  I  crest  was  centred  in  the  parts  they 
played,. 

The  rich  and  haunting  voice  of  Miss 
Allgood  had  solemn  beauty  in  the 
intoning  of  the  wild  songs,  and  Mr. 
Kerrigan  played  with  a  quiet  intensity 
that  actors  of  England  and  the  United 
States  might  well  envy.  Miss  O'Do- 
hertv and  Mr.  O'Rourke  were  also 
excellent. 

Perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time 
Synge's  "Playboy"  was  the  cause  of  a 
riot  in  excitable  Dublin.  The  fact  that 
tills  comedy  is  now  often  played  in  Dub- 
lin to  the  delight  of  the  audiences  Is  not 
bo  fully  brought  out.  The  argument  of 
the  discontened  was  this:  Inasmuch  as 
England  has  seized  every  opportunity  to 
misrepresent  and  vilify  the  Irish,  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  Irish  dramatist  to  intro- 
duce in  his  plays  only  Irishmen  that  are 
uyaye,  honest  and  generous,  and  Irish 
women  that  are  fair  as  Helen  of  Troy 
and  of  a  saint-like  character. 

Mr.  Synge's  people  in  "The  Playboy" 
are  a  queer  lot,  but  no  queerer  than 
those  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Hardy's 
country,  in  provinces  of  Prance,  in  Ger- 
man villages,  or  even  in  hamlets  of 
New  England.  Furthermore,  Synge,  who 
had  lived  among  the  peasants  of  the 
west  and  on  the  Aran  islands,  lived  as 
a  peasant  and  not  as  a  tourist  with  a 
camera  and  a  trip  ticket,  drew  from 
the  life.  He  knew  these  men  and  wom- 
en; he  had  heard  their  familiar  speech 
in  which  the  gorgeousness  of  expression 
is  now  strangely  eloquent,  now  wlld'y 
fantastical. 

The  play  itself's  the  thing;  not  a  dis- 
turbance that  was  raised  in  Dublin  by 
persons  who  did  not  sympathize  with 
j  Synge,   or  with   any  truly  literary  or 
dramatic  purpose. 

This  comedy  Is  indeed  a  singular 
one.  and  its  presentation  of  life  and 
manners  is  tinged  with  an  irony  that 
'must  be  disturbing  to  those  without 
any  sense  of  humor,  without  anv  appre- 
ciation of  the  inevitable  and  sometimes 
bitter  irony  of  daily  life.  Synge's  pur- 
pose no  doubt  was  first  of  all  to  write 
a  comedy.  The  extractor^  of  Sunbeams 
from  cucumbers  will  detect  symbolism 
in  this  scene  or  in  that  speech;  but  in 
"The  Playboy"  the  dramatist  Is  far 
from  being  a  symbolist. 

Christopher  is  a  mooning  fellow, 
weak,  vain,  a  coward,  with  a  singular 
j  gift  of  tongue,  with  talk  that  Is  wonder. 
■  fully  eloquent  at  times,  as  is  often  the 
talk  of_tho.se  who  live  lonely  lives  in 
the  country,  and  his  speech  is  at 
times  as  bombastic  as  any  line  of 
[Marlowe  at  hi.s  worst.    He  Is  a  mag- 


nthceiu  HaK  Tne  women  in  the  vil- 
lage are  taken  by  his  chatter,  which 
they  hardly  understand — although 
"Pegeen"  can  also  talk  in  high- 
sounding  speech  on  occasion.  They 
take  him  at  his  own  word:  he  is  a 
hero. 

If  this  play  were  a  melodrama  of  the 
old  school  the  exultation  over  the  mur- 
der  of  a   father   might    be  repulsive; 
but  the  note  of  comedy  is  sounded  at 
the  very  beginning.    It  Is  not  possible 
to  take  Christopher  seriously.   We  sus- 
pect him  to  be  a  hero   of  false  pre- 
tenses after  he  has  answered  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  on  his  arrival  as  a 
stranger.    The  comedy  is  a  fantasy  on 
the    possibilities    of    life   peculiar    to  a 
mall  region,  not  to  a  whole  country; 
but  there  is  so  much  human  nature  In 
the  scenes  and  above  all  In  the  dialogue,  I 
there    is    such    unusual    strength    and  1 
beauty  and  high  imagination  in  the  di- 
alogue,  that  the  audience  of  another 
and  may  well  see  and  hear  with  breath- 
less interest. 

Only  once  does  this  interest  flag  and 
then  for  a  moment-toward  the  eiid  of 
the  third  act.  And  the  action  would  be 
more  dramatic  and  the  play  stronger 
without  the  attempt  of  Christopher  to 
retrieve  himself  by  assaulting  his  father 
a  second  time  without  sufficient  provo- 
cation and  witli  cool  blood. 

As  a  work  of  literary  force  and.  splen- 
did diction  this  comedy  stands  alone  and 
incomparable  among  the  later  plays  The 
perfervid    Syngites   declare    that  "The 
Playboy"  is  the  greatest  comedy  ever 
I  written.    This  hot  assertion  is  not  good 
for  the  reputation  of  the  dead  dramatist 
nor  does  it  at  once  inspire  confidence  iii 
I  I,    v.Cr'^      Judgment  of  the  shouters. 
It  should  surely  be  enough  to  sav  that 
the    Playooy"    is    an  extraordinary 
work;  a  work  of  rare  literary  merit  that 
is  unusually  effective  on  the  stage 

There  is  nothing  but  unstinted  praise 
for  the  performance.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Widow  Quin  was  played  so  well 
by  Miss  Allgood  that  she  became  a  more 
important  character  than  "Pegeen  "  -ind 
thus  there  was  a  lack  of  proportion- 
but  Miss  MaGee  gave  a  line  and  care- 
fully composed  Impersonation  of  the 
girl  who  longed  for  a  hero,  and,  if  the 
Widow  Quin  was  at  times  in  the  fore- 
ground, "Pegeen"  was  never  over- 
shadowed, never  forgotten.  Mr  O'Don- 
lovan  acted  Christopher,  a  complex  part 
with  infinite  gusio  and  variety.  Af:\ 
I  '  ;-c'!a!l'    *as  a    inemor.il  :e  Flaherty- 

I  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  actors 

and  actresses. 

I  ,  "T}}e  Playboy"  was  performed  here 
.  for  the  first  time.    It  was  performed 

i  in  Chicago  on  April  13.  1909,  by  Hart 

|  Conway  and  his  students. 

|  The  bill  for  the  professional  mati- 
nee this  afternoon  will  be  made  up 
of   three    one-act   plays,    Synge's  "The 

:  S.iadow  of  the  Glen."  Shaw's  "Blanco 

I  rf0S2f *J  anfl  Gregory's  "Rising  of 

the  Moon."  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  theatrical  com- 
panies, for  whom  the  matinee  was  espe- 
cially arranged,  will  attend,  while  the 
public  is  also  Invited. 

!  MAYOR'S  CENSOR  PRESENT 

j  William  A.  Leahy  of  the  mayor's  of- 
fice tilled  the  role  of  censor  last  night 
at  the  production  of  "The  Play  Boy  of 
the  Western  World"  in  the  Plymouth 
Theatre.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Federated  Irish  societies  of  Great- 
er Boston  yesterday  registered  at  the 
mayors'  office  a  protest  against  the 
Plays  production  find  Mr.  Leahy  was 
sent  to  make  a  report. 

Police  Commissioner  O'Meara  was  also 
requested  to  have  a  censor  view  the 
Play.  Mr.  Leahy  would  not  say  last 
night  what  his  report  would  be. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Ar- 
sene  Lupin,"  a  drama  in  four  acts  by 
Francis  de  Croisset  and  Maurice  Le- 
blanc.  Cast: 

Duke  of  Chamerace  John  Craig 

( .uerchard  Morgan  Wallace 

cournay-Martln  George  Walker 

the  Examining  Magistrate.  .George  Hassell 

yiarplias  Robert  M.  Middle-mass 

fe4. Carney  Christie 

Hiupolyte  Arthur  Fox 

^.I,i,la«e  Charles  Bickforrl 

t-  ommissary  of  police  Leslie  Palmer 

Agent  of  Police  Frank  Bertrand 

£"•"»"  Aj  Roberts 

(■ermalne  Miss  Maude  Richmond 

i;l0,o,re  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

irma.  a  maid  Miss  Margaret  Fav 

|  ooula  Miss  Mary  Young 

'    BOSTON  THEATRE — First  American 
production  and  firs'  time  in  English  of 
"Miss    Dudelsack,"    a    Scotch- Viennese 
pperjj  in  three  acts,  music  by  Rudolph 
Kelson,    English    adaptation    by  Grant 
Stewart  from  the  German'of  Fritz  Gru. 
|  enbaum  and  Heinz  Relchert.  Principal 
j  members  of  the  cast: 
Capt.  .Tack  Marl  lumber. 
Hon.  ivirr  aiucHumbfO 
Sir  Prnncls  MaeHumlier. 

Il.'i'r  He"  loiiaii  

Harry  p.-ii  k.  r  

,  I.A'\v  Kilty  S  >,ilf-rset. . . . 
nlympia  M:u  l  lumber. .  .  . 

Sanilv  

Mr.  iinckc;  

"Mies  Qndelsaelt"  


•  ■  ifcomas  Richards 

 Josenh  Herbert 

 Ravnl  Toiienee 

.  .  .Mai  then-  llanlev 

 Arthur  Cloutii 

Miss  Anna  Llclitfer 
.  .Miss  Bertha  r-Mlv 

 Wck  McKay 

 John  Ilea  1)1 

•  ..Miss  Lulu  CIhm-i- 
Music  by  a  Kelson;  authors,  Gruen- 

baum  and  Reichert;  adapter,  a  Stew- 
art: a  Viennese  opera  entitled  'Miss 
Bagpipe,"  with  its  action  mainly  in 
Scotland  — isn't  all  that  enough  to 
make  a  pessimist  see  visions  of  haggis 
m,U  s,aue''krai«t.  or  frankfurters  ~und 
whuskey?     It   is;    but   the  pessimist 


UK) 


i 


Tvfli    hear    hacplpes    trying    to  play 
Vienna  waltzes  Is  sum  to  he  happily  I 
disappointed  by  the  reality  of  "Miss' 

Hi-  will  see  two  quite  simple,  but  pret- 
ty, love  stories  told  In  a  setting  of 
Scotch  and  English  scenery,  with  enough 
compli-  .»t  ••  ••  to  give  a  dash  of  spice  to 
the  plot  and  n  lot  of  hilarious  Highland 
fun  that  gives  life  to  the  whole  afTalr. 
The  love  soncs  and  some  other  lyrics 
are  Viennese,  tuneful,  catchy  and  hnunt- 
jKc.  while  titer,.  Is  enough  of  the  bag- 
pipe and  of  Scotch  song*  and  flings,  to 
harmonise  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
land  o-  kilts  and  rakes. 

Miss  [mdclsaek  Is  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  MaeHumber.  who  before 
the  girl's  birth,  goes  away  from  Scot- 
land to  escape  a  wife  who  lias  made 
him  wretched,  leaving  a  faithful  Ger- 
man friend,  Bergman,  to  care  for  his 
Interests.  The  wife  dies  when  the  baby 
Is  born  and  Bergman  brings  her  up  as 
Mb  own  child. 

i  After  18  years  the  estate  is  to  be  dis- 
IkOfced  of  according  to  a  paper  left  by 
Sir  Kroncls.  if  that  worthy  falls  to 
cr.me  lack  by  that  time.  Hordes  of 
MacHumbers  gather  to  press  their 
claims.  One  is  Capt.  Jack.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Miss  nudelsack.  who  had 
been  his  playmate  in  childhood.  The 
paper  is  read,  .lack  Is  the  heir,  but  he 
must  marry  Lady  Kitty  Somerset  or 
some  other  aristocrat.  Lady  Kitty  loves 
Harry  Parker. 

There  is  walling  among  the  disappoint- 
ed MacHumbers,  led  by  the  Hon.  Peter 
and  Olynipia,  and  great  sorrow  for  little 
Dudelsack,  Lady  Kitty  and  their 
swains.  But  when  all  seems  lost.  Sir 
Francis  comes  back,  Bergman  reveals 
Uies  riudclsack's  Identity.  Jack  can, 
marry  her  and  everyone  is  happy  except 
the  bumptuous  MacHumbers,  who  had 
looked  down  in  comical  disdain  upon 
Bergman's  supposed  plebian  daughter. 

The  company  is  an  excellent  one.  Miss 
Glaser  is  quite  herself  and  her  part 
gives  her  plentiful  chances  to  skip  from 
'ho>  denish  ways  to  coyness  and  tender 
sentiment  in  the  manner  that  so  pleases' 
'fair  admirers. 

Miss  Lir  liter  sings  finely  as  Lady| 
Kitty,  while  both  she  and  Mr.  Clough  i 
make  pleasing  sweethearts  amid  the 
troubles  that  beset  them. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  a  host  in  himself  as 
the  comic  leader  of  the  top  lofty  Mac- 
Humbers. and  'a  ably  seconded  by  Miss 
J  Holly  as  the  pretentious  Olympia. 
I  Mr.  Richards  sings  and  acts  as  Capt. 
I  Jack  with  a  zest  that  adds  much  life 
I  to  the  piece,  while  Jock  McKay  plays 
I  the  bagpipes  and  delivers  himself  of 
(Highland  antics  and  dialect  that  arouse 
I  roars  of  laughter. 

The    opera    was    received    last  night 
with    favor    by    a    big    audience.  The 
excellent  scenery,   the  unusually  good 
I  orchestra  and  the  spirited  choruses  were 
{warmly  appreciated. 

BHl'BKRT    THEATRE— First    per-  j 
lfor.-i.ance   in    Boston   of  "The   Warn- i 
Ehg,"  by  Arthur  J.  Eddy.  Cast: 
llM-s-  it  .  ■  i."   <'"ii«aj-  Tearl"  ■ 

I  Kinu  {  •.iiwi'v   Krimnnrt  Elton  • 

Tte^     .VAav  B  rt«  Km.ii;  . 

Kiei  lc   fieorce  C.  Stale.v  ; 

Jiim     ii  ,'.«'   loSfpb  Grecoe  1 

■hah  francy..'.'  Robert  B.  Ke;;frrei< 

■Jifror  Hinry  Mallara 

iF-There  Is  no   over-indulgence   In  for- 
giving occasional  mishaps  of  technique 
•nd   loopholes  in   the  logic  of  a  play- 
when  It  grips  one  firmly,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  Interest  of  its  theme  and  the 
Intriguing  development  of  its  story.  At 
least,  the  normal  individual  who  seeks 
•  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  diversion' 
thinks  so  and.   for  that  reason,  there 
was  much  applause  at  the  Shubert  last 
>  .evening  when  ?  new  play  by  the  author 
jfof  "The  Great  John  Ganton"  was  pre- 
sented by  Mis*  noi  ls  Kcane  and  a  com- i 
pany  of  excellent  players. 

Jusl   why  Mr.  Eddy  entitled  his  play' 
"The  Warning'-    must   ever   remain   a  i 
mystery,  except  to  those  who  are  con-  j 
jt.versant  with  the  occasional  clash  of  the! 
Hiexos.    But  he  has  constructed  out  of 
Kn  old  and  conventional  theme  a  most 
^pitnesting  play  and  flavored  it  with  a 
;  na tu rain" that  convincs. 

W ^Phere  is.  perhaps,  a  eet'tain  uneven- : 
Wnrrs  in  the  comparative  merits  of  th»  i 
■  lour  acls.  Indeed,  convention,  even.  | 
■plays  too  prominent  a  part  at  times.  ; 
I,  That  •<•    ,i  convention  in  methods.  ; 

Knot  convention  in  the  sense  in  which 
Hgne  censor  uses  the  term.  For  "The 
BWarnin-"  is  a  straigtaway  story  of  life 
Kfn  the  flesh,  cast  in  an  unequivocal 
[mould.  Kin  there  is  nothing  offensive. 
'  though  the  dialogue  at  one  point  ap- 
'  proathes  the  real  with  startling  rapid- 
I4ty.  However,  the  last  impression  s 
1  One  of  satisfaction. 

•The  Warning"  has  for  a -chief  asset 
an  unusually  alert  and  keen  dialogue. 

II  All  who  arc  :n  the  cast  have  reason  to 
be  there.  The  play  is  weil  calculated  to 
Inteir  -i  an  audience  not  seeking  after 
detailed  perfection. 

I  The  action  is  'laid  in  Seattle.  King 
HDonway  is  a  gambler  by  preference, 
■ami  supplies  his  sister  Tess  frpm  the 
procee  Is  of  his  trade  He  was  an  ac- 
F  ccssmi  to  a  robbery  committed  by  one 
Kbrancy  and  negligently  paid  back  an 
■obligation  to  Prag  Bicester  with  money 
Mi  taken  on  that  occasion.  Bicester,  at 
■j  first  glame  seems  to  be  something  of 
Tla  kid-glove  renegade,  cool,  collected 
Band  deliberate.  He  seems  attached  to 
y  Tcs  1  ■    the   dissatisfaction  of 


his 
the 


Bi  ■•'    c.iii.'i.icMee  tvin^  • 

the  I   rn  obtain  possession  ot  tin 

'roll  oi  money  which  he  had  given  I 
Bleest'  i  \'ht>  police  are  on  (lis  trad 
and  he  must  destroy  all  clews  to 
guilt.  He  discovers  his  sister  in 
apartments  of  Bicester  and  the  big 
scene  of  the  play  reaultB.  The  detec- 
tives enter  and  Bicester,  revealing  his 
real  Identity  of  Lord  Bicester,  buys 
off  the  police  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  letter  proves  to  Tess 
that  he  Is  really  in  love,  that  his 
means  of  winning  her  were  but  an 
attempt  to  sound  the  real  depths  of  a 
real  woman. 

The  theme  Is  old  and  so,  occasion- 
ally, is  the  manner  of  its  develop- 
ment But,  withal,  It  holds  the  atten- 
tion from  the  start. 

Miss  Keane  may  be  seen  to  better 
ud  vintage  than  In  most  of  her  earlier 
attempts.  There  is  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  most  diversified 
emotions,  and  -he  makes  zealous  use 
of  her  versatility  with  good  result. 
One  Is  spared  the  usual  superabun- 
dance of  unwarranted  emotionalism, 
and  exaggeration  is  discarded  In  all 
her  method. 

Mr.  Tearle  has  found  a  part  in  which 
he  revels.  His  phleghm  was  delicious  In 
situations  that  might  very  easily  have 
been  spoiled  by  over-emphasis.  In  his 
more  serious  attitude,  he  was  equally 
commendable. 

Mr.  Elton  as  King  Conway  was  proba- 
bly a  little  too  zealous  at  times.  He  is 
not  a  repvessionist  and  one  does  not  ex- 
pect a  man  like  King  to  be  such.  Mr. 
Kegerreis  easily  demonstrated  that  ver- 
bosity i>  no;  necessary  for  presenting  a 
compelling  characterization. 

The  play  was  adequately  mounted  and 
betrayed  competent  direction. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  HAS 

JAPANESE.  SOPRANO 

j  Japanese  Conducts  Orchestra  and 
Tea  Is  Served  in  Lobby. 


Mme.  Sumlko,  all  the  way  from  the 
Imperial  Opera)  House  of  Tokio,  where 
she  1b  the  prima  donna  soprano,  so 
the  program  Informs  us,  is  the  head- 
liner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week,  suc- 
ceeding In  that  capacity  Charles 
Kellogg,  the  nature  singer,  who  Is  hit- 
ting a  bit  higher  up  in  the  batting 
order.  Mme.  Sumiko  lias  several 
Japanese  attendants,  a  jlnrlklsha,  in 
which  she  makes  her  debut,  and  B.  S. 
Takaori,  who  bows  graciously  to  the 
musicians  as  he  takes  the  director's 
seat  to  conduct  the  orchestra.  He  is 
musical  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  when  he  is  at  home.  The  stage 
settings  are  most  attractive  and,  of 
course,  distinctly  Japanese.  Nor  is  the 
Oriental  idea  confined  exclusively  to  the 
stage.  The  beautiful  lobby,  in  Its 
special  decorations,  is  in  a  Japanese 
scheme,  while  in  the  reception  room, 
Just  off  the  lobby,  tea  is  served.  Mme. 
Sumlko  sang  both  in  her  native  tongue 
and  in  English,  although  her  enuncia- 
tion made  it  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  words.  The  last  of  the  five 
songs  is  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band." 
which  she  sang  before  Admiral  Togo 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Nippon  Club's 
reception  In  New  York  to  the  admiral. 

Charles  Kellogg  repeated  his  tri- 
umphs of  last  week.  He  frankly  ad- 
Imits  that  his  ability  to  interpret  bird 
I  tongs  so  closely  in  tone  and  volume  is 
'|a  "gift  of  nature,  not  an  accomplish- 
ment."   But  it  Is  marvellous,  never- 
theless. His  experiments  dealing  with 
sound  waves  and  their  velocity,  while 
savoring    somewhat    of  the  physics 
laboratory,  are  none  the  less  interest- 
ing and,  to  many  at  least,  instructive- 
as  well. 

Next  to  Mr  Kellogg  the  hit  of  tha 
bill  is  Bud  and  Nellie  Heim,  juvenile 
comedians.  They  hive  one  of  those 
rough  and  ready  sketches  that  make 
an  instant  and  lasting  hit.  The  titian- 
haired  "Bud"  is  a  born  comedian,  and 
cleverly  throws  out  across  the  foot- 
lights a  lot  of  original  matter.  And 
he  does  It  all  very  effectively. 

A  pair  of  old-fashioned  German  dia- 
lect comedians  is  Carlin  and  Penfi, 
who  present  "Getting  Divorced"  as  a 
medium  for  some  clever  dialect,  the 
court  procedure  being  prefaced  and 
followed  by  topical  songs.  Paul  Dickey 
and  a  company  of  four  present  Mr. 
Dickey's  own  creation,  entitled  "The 
Come-Back,"  a  story  of  the  college 
freshman  who  has  .lust  made  the  'var- 
sity football  team,  and.  of  course,  the 
college  widow. 

The  others  on  the  roster  Include  the 
Montfords,  novelty  European  acro- 
bats; the  R.  A.  C.  trio;  Joe  Morris  and 
Charles  Allen,  humorists  of  the  Yid- 
dish persuasion,  and  Hickey's  comedy 
circus,  which  includes  the  "unridea- 
ble"  mule. 


GRANT>    OPERA    HOl'SE —"Silver  | 
Threads,"  a  four-act  drama  by  Martin 
V.  Merle.  Cast: 

Ben  Laurie  Richard  J.  Jose 

John   I^iurle  L.  Blanden 

Ruih   Laurie  Anne  Holl'.ncer 

Kathlc-n   Laurie  Ruth  Hayea 

Eliza  VI    Lunch  Mai  Weils 

James  l.'pdyke  ,  Mori  Welnsteta 

More  than  ,">n  years  ago  the  warden  of 
Milbank  prison  stated  that  he  always 
had  hopes  of  the  final  reformation  of 
a  prisoner,  no  matter  how  violent  or  I 
apparently  depraved  he  might  be,  sol 
long  as  he  retained  an  appetite  tor 
apple  pie. 

"Tobogganing  on  Parnassus,"  by  Mr. 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  is  a  pleasant  book 
for  bod-and-candle  reading.  Here  is 
Mr.  Adams's  "appreciation"  of  MlSB 
Olga  Nethersole,  the  play  actress; 

1  like  little  Olga, 

Her  plays  are  so  warm. 

And  if  1  don't  see  'cm 
They'll  do  me  no  harm. 
This  re  alls  a  statement  made  recent- 
ly in  Boston  by  an  Englishman:   "I  well, 
remember  Miss  Nethersole  complaining 
to    me   in    I-ondon   that   the   managers  I 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  the  part  of 
any  woman  who  was  not  represented 
by   the   dramatis*   as   immoral.  Let's 
see— that    was    28    years    ago."  Hiss 
Olga's  statement  was  indeed  surprising, 
for  she  d^d  not  go  on  the  stage  until 
1887— that  is.  -I  years  ago. 

Noting  the  fact  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  now  spells  "Pitts- 
burg" without  a  final  "h,"  the  London 
Chronicle  quotes  Arthur  Lee's  account 
of  the  town  in  1784:  "Pittsburgh  is  in- 
habited almost  entirely  by  Scots  and 
Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses. 
There  are  in  the  town  four  attorneys, 
two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any 
persuasion,  nor  church  or  chapel,  so 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  damned  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  place, 
I  believe,  will  never  be  very  consider- 
able." 

Lese-Majesty  and  the  Theatre. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  lias  set  his  bland  but  of- 
ficial face  against  all  plays  in  which 
men  in  authority  arc  represented  as 
I  unworthy  of  the  high  station  or  ab- 
surd, grotesque  beings  unfit  to  vote 
or  to  be  voted  for.  The  report  that 
he  objects  to  the  caricature  of  an 
Imaginary  mayor  in  Mr.  Cohan's  com- 
edy now  playing  in  Boston  is  disturb- 
ing even  to  the  tireless  "uplifters  of 
the  drama."  It'  might  as  well  be  said 
that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  will  prohibit 
performances  of  "Othello"  because 
Iago  insults  Brabantio  by  saying: 
"You  are  —  a  senator,"  or  of  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing",  because  Dog-I 
berry  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  shrewdness  and  wisdom  that  char- 
acterize In  every  land  the  actions  of 
the  police.  But  Massaehusetts*is  not 
Germany,  nor  is  Boston  Berlin.  Thej 
law  of  lese-majesty  does  not  prevail 


GLOBE  THEATRE:  "The  White  Sis- 
ter," by  P.  Marlon  Crawford.   The  cast: 

Portress  Mla»  Anna  Berger  Price 

Mme.  Bernard  MUs  Alice  Adams 

Lieut  Baslll  William  Belfort 

Dr.  Plorl  George  C-  Gunther 

Counter"  ChULramonte  

MUs  Isabell  B.  6herman 

M«r  £&ra«iseeca  John  Maurice  Sullivan 

Slater  Giovanni. ...  .MJm  Cathrlne  Counties 

Lieut.  Ugo  Seven  J.  A.  Smytho 

Capt.  Giovanni  Seven  David  Proctor 

Bresra  Frederick  Roberts 


this  country  and  divinity  doth  no 
hedge    a   President,    a    Governor,  or| 
even  a  mayor. 

About  the  Tower. 

"You  have  no  Tower  in  America." 
said  an  Englishman  to  Artemus  Ward 
in  London.  "Alas!  no,"  answered  Ar- 
temus. .  "We  boste  of  'our  enterprise 
|  and  improvements,  and  yit  we  are  de- 
void of  n  Tower.  America,  oh  my  on- 
happy  country!  Thou  hast  not  got  no 
Tower!    It's  a  sweet  Boon." 

And  now  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  declares  that  the  Tower  of 
London  i3  the  Tower  of  Stepney;  that 
it  is  a  castle  rather  than  a  tower;  that 
the  horrors  of  imprisonment  and  tor- 
ture in  the  dungeons  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated;  so  that  this  tower  Is,  af- 
ter all,  not  a  sweet  boon.  But  many 
of  us  will  continue  to  believe  in  the 
Tower  as  it  stands  in  tradition  and  ro- 
mance and  on  the  stage.  We  prefer 
the  Tower  as  described  in  Ainsworth's 
novel  with  Cruikshank's  pictures  to  any 
carefully  prepared  report  of  an  arch- 
aeological association.  These  pictures 
still  cause  goose  flesh;  the  executioner 
sharpening  his  axe,  the  wretch  falling 
from  a  tower  while  his  enemy  grins  as 
he  watches  the  fall;  the  burning  of 
Edward  Underbill;  nor  are  these  the 
only  ones  that  cannot  be  forgotten, 
though  seen  only  once. 

Eagles  and  Hookers. 

F.'B.  writes:  "I  was  suddenly  faint  at 
the  stomach  with  a  sort  of  sinking 
feeling,  and  I  therefore  went  into  a 
bar-room  for  relief.  After  I  had  ob- 
tained relief  at  least  three  times,  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  bar  when  I  heard  a 
hoarse-voiced  man  ask  for  an  'Eagle  of 
brandy.'  What  did  he  mean  by  that? 
I  thought  it  better  'not  to  stare,  for  he 
had  not  an  encouraging  and  communi- 
cative visage.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  the 
barkeeper,  for  the  room  was  new  to 
me.  I  had  not  been  introduced  to  the 
mixer,  blender  and  drawer,  and  I  know 
how  rigidly  the  formalities  o.f  bar-room 
eitiquette  should  be  observed.  I  did  no- 
tice, however,  that  the  brandy  was 
served  in  a  large  glass,  which  had  no 
resemblance  to  an  eagle  or  any  other 
bird. 

"When  I  reached  home  I  consulted 
the  dictionaries.  I  learned  that  in  cer- 
tain English  provinces  an  eagle  means 
an  icicle  and  in  other  provinces  a  small 


hair  or  rctTeule:  but  this  information, 

though  interesting.  Is  not  helpful  in  this 

instance." 

Can  any  reader  answer  "F.  B."?  Why 
is  whiskey  or  a  dram  in  Scotland  called 

a  "hooker"?  Is.jt  because  a  hooker  in 
certain  places  is  a  term  of  magnitude? 
A  hooker  on  the  Irish  coast  is  a  one- 
masted  fishing  smack;  or  it  is  a  two- 
masted  Dutch  coasting  or  fishing  ves- 
sel. There  are  schooners  of  beer,  there 
are  hookers  of  whiskey.  Explanations 
are  now  in  order.  Are  there  frigates  of 
rum? 


0i\- 


I 


There  was  an  Amerlcon  once  who  stnyed  so 
long  in  Englnml  that  lie  imagined  he  had  not 
only  got  quit  of  the  "Amerlcau  manner,"  but 
had  shed  the  Transatlantic  accent.  He  de- 
ceived many,  and  was  happy  until  tbo  day  of 
hU  return.  "First-class  to  Liverpool,  how 
much';"  said  hr~  to  the  thinking  clerk  at  BnltM. 
"Kive  dollars  and  a  halt.  colOBeV'  promptly  'o 
plied  the  clerk,  and  the  illusion  was  shattered 
for  erer. 

On  His  Feet. 

Mr.  Stephen  O'Meara  is  reported  as 
saying  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  man  of  average  ability  cannot  de- 
liver a  good  after-dinner  speech  or 
any  speech  in  public.  Mr.  O'Meara  Is 
a  fluent,  graceful,  sensible  speaker. 
When  he  talks  at  a  dinner  his  speech 
is  neither  too  conversational  nor  too 
oratorical.  His  wit  is  not  strained,  nor 
does  he  lug  In  anecdotes  until  he  re- 
sembles an  anthology  In  trousers.  It 
has  been  said  that  when  ho  was  a 
younger  man  Mr.  O'Meara  did  not 
speak  easily;  that  he  was  embar- 
rassed, but  he  set  himself  diligently 
at  work  to  overcome  his  shyness.  He 
soon  learned  the  rule  of  rules:  When 
you  are  through  with  what  you  have 
to  say,  sit  down. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Mr.  O'Meara 
has  compiled  a  list  of  rules  for  public 
speakers.  He  recently  gave  them  to 
the  Charitable  Irish  Society.  They 
should  be  printed  In  clear  type  for 
general  distribution.  He  now  finds  it 
a  pleasure  to  make  a  little  speech  or 
an  "address"  and  in  the  generosity  of 
his  heart  thinks  others  are  equally 
capable  of  pleasing  or  persuading  au- 
diences; but,  with  or  without  a  study 
of  rules,  eight  after-dinner  speakers 
out  of  ten  are  bores  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

Try  Chyaban  Pras. 

"Colds  lead  to  coughs;  coughs  to 
catarrh;  catarrh  to  consumption,  and 
consumption  to  the  GRAVE."  Thus  were 
we  cheered  in  our  youth  by  advertise-  , 
ments  of  certain  preventatives  and  cor- ' 
rectors.  "Chyaban  Pras,"  however,  was 
then  not  known  in  the  West,  whereas 
a  piece  of  fat  pork  tied  round  the  neck 
with  red  flannel  or  an  old  stocking  was 
a  sovereign  remedy.  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle of  London  copied  this  advertise- 
ment from  an  Indian  contemporary: 

"The  Tradition  is  that  is  was  with 
'Chyaban  pras'  that  the  Aswins,  the 
two  heavenly  Physicians,  restored  the 
decrepit  Rlshi,  Chyaban  to  his  normal 
health  and  infused  youthful  vigour  In  to 
his  dilaplidated  and  worn  out  system. 
Hence  the  name  Chyabvn  pras"  which 
is  the  best  substitute  for 

and  those  who  cannot  digest  and  as- 
similate, nay  even  regale  God  Liver  Oil) 
will  easaly  digst 

which  is  a  capital  ramedy  tm  Chugh 
and  cold,  and  a  marvellous  Specific  ior 
Chest.  Lung  and  other  Wasting  Dis-i 
eases.  / 

Price  per  phil  Re.  1.  Paeking  and  Pos- 
tage, extra." 

Dearer  Food. 

Now  that  there  is  complaint  against| 
the  price  of  food  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Boston,  some  may  find 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  is  simi- 
lar complaint  in  other  countries. 

Representatives  of  the  municipalities 
of  Berlin  and  the  adjoining  boroughs 
have  met  together  to  discuss  measures 
for  combating  the  excessive  cost  of  liv- 
ing. They  recommend  the  purchase  of 
sea  fish  to  be  sold  in  lieu  of  meat. 

In  Switzerland  milk  has  risen  in  price 
everywhere,  as  have  flour,  sugar,  pota- 
toes, vegetables.  Hay,  straw  and  all 
fodder  for  cattle  are  more  and  more 
dear.  In  Geneva  a  committee  has  or- 
ganized several  public  meetings  for  dis. 
cussing  the  causes,  the  consequences 
and  the  possible  remedies. 

Provision  merchants,  in  London  say 
that  if  the  average  family  in  England 
consists  of  five  persons,  its  expenditure 
for  groceries  and  dairy  produce  during 
the  coming  winter  will  be  increased 
from  two  to  three  shillings  a  week.  Si- 
beria now  exports  little  butter  and 
cheese  to  London,  and  that  little  is  poor. 
Australasia  is  not  so  generous  In  pro- 
viding. Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Brittanv  are  no  longer  lavish  contrib- 
utors. "Altogether  it  is  a  dreary  out- 
look. And  the  only  consolation  Is  that 
other  countries  are  as  badly  off  as  we 
are,  with  the  added  difficulty  that  prices 
are  made  dearer  by  tariffs." 


On  Moslem  Ships. 

Tripoli  once  had  a  fleet  and  its  ad- 
miral rwas  a  Scot,  one  Peter  Lysle.  As 
mate  of  an  English  ship  arriving  at 
Tripoli  in  1794  he  plundered  part  of  tha 
cargo,  was  suspected,  turned  Moham- 
,„.„i.,„       nricd  u  relative  of  the  pasha, 


rvan  .e-lord  hlcn  "^dmiVill  ami  WW  slitrJS 

illianllv  as  a;  pirate.  He  was  a  real 
illor  unlike  the  Turkish  admiral  whom 
ord  Carlisle  met  in  1S51.  This  admiral, 
iaslek  in  his  cabin,  heard  a  noise  that 
tsped  his  nerves.  He  asked  the  cause, 
[t  comes  from  the  rudder."  "Then 
tvfe  the  rudder  removed  immediately," 
•oaned  the  admiral. 


With  store  of  ladles.  Whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 


K."  writes  to  The  Herald  apropos  of 
ttories  about  "ladies  of  the  smart  set" 
attending  mills,  otherwise  known  as 
"friendly  trials  of  athletic  skill"  or 
boxing  matches."  "There  is  an  old 
npg  describing  the  Donnelly  and 
Uooper  fight  in  which  a  Mrs.  Kelly  is 
ijt  the  ringside,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 
Ipoper  was  on  the  point  of  winning. 
When  Mrs.  Kelly  appealed  to  Donnelly, 
:elling  him  she  had  bet  all  her  wealth 
m  his  success.  Thus  Inspired,  he  came 
jack  and  knocked  Cooper  out.  I  should 
ike  to  have  your  comment  on  this." 


A  Certain  Mrs.  Kelly. 

^Fho  was  this  Mrs.   Kelly?    She  is  I 
jot  to  be    named    with  the  glorious 
[sopel    Berners,    the    daughter    of    the  j 
Jpfls,   who  stood   by  Lavengro  in  his 
TOrce  fight  with  the  Flaming  Tinman,  | 
md  asked  him  why  he  did  not>  use  his 
•ight,  his  "Long  Melford";  nor  is  she  to 
ie  named  with  women  famous  for  un- 
selfish wifely  devotion,   as  Mrs.  Fitz- 
sj^nmons,     who    gave    the  Honorable 
jfeob,"  when  he  sorely  needed  advice, 
Doe  memora'ble   tip:    "Hit  him   in  the 
llats,  Bob;  knock  him  in  the  slats." 

Donnelly  was  a  married  man.  As  the 
)rator  said  in  the  funeral  eulogy  de- 
ivered  before  the  Cork  Philosophical 
laid  Literary  Society:  "Early  in  life  he' 
'ormed  a  connection  with  an  amiable 
ind  enlightened  female  of  the  Society 

f  Friends,  who  was  the  balm  of  every 
|vound  in  life,  the  soft  and  pleasing 
lillow  upon  which  he  reclined  his  head 
n  the  awful  hour  of  death.  During 
ill  the  conquests  which  diffused  such 
ustre  round  his  manly  brow  she  was 
sver  the  object  of  his  thoughts,  and 
hough  the  leveller  of  a  Cooper  and 
he  facer  of  an  Oliver  might  for  a  mo- 
nent  have  interrupted  the  train  of 
lis  reflections,  the  remembrance  of  his 
leloved  Rebecca  recalled  his  fainting 
lowers,  stimulated  him  to  fresh  exer- 
ions,  and  finally  enabled  him  to  pros- 
rate  in  the  dust  his  haughty  foe." 
Tumultuous  applause,  and  two  female 
rlends  whose  philosophy  was  com- 
aletely  subdued  by  feeling  were  re- 1 
noved  from  the  hall). 

No,  Donnelly  for  his  battle  with 
hooper  had  been  trained  by  the  cele- 
ated  Captain  Kelly,  and  Mrs.  Kelly 
„vas  probahly  the  trainer's  wife. 


The  Pugilist  Analyzed. 

Who,  besides  our  correspondent 
TC,"  remembers  Donnelly  today? 
Daniel  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
'Hie  skill  in  throwing  was  great;  his 
straightforward  blow  would  almost 
fell  an  ox;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
Science."  He  fought  two  great  bat- 
Lies:  the  one  with  Cooper,  and  the 
one  with  Oliver  for  which  he  went  to 
London.  London  Town  was  his 
?apua.  He  wasted  the  battle  money; 
he  injured  his  health  In  riotous  living; 

nit  a  report  spread  In  Ireland  that 
the  Prince  Regent  had  knighted  him, 
lind  when  Daniel  returned  to  Ireland 
!0,000  persons  welcomed  him  and  es- 
corted him,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
ito  his  house,  where  he  addressed 
phem  and  drank  to  their  health.  He 
•sparred  in  a  tent  or  booth  at  Donny- 
Ibrook  Fair,  and  then  became  the 
landlord  of  the  Shining  Daisy  in  Pill 
(street.  His  death  was  as  heroic  as  his 
llife.  'Die  sad  story  is  told  in  a  few 
Avoids  by  Dr.  iShelton  MacKeuzie. 
I  "In  February,  1820,  having  aranit 
l  almost  Incredible  number  of  tumb- 

rs  of  punch  at  one  sitting  (out  of 

ere  bravado)   and   swallowed  half  a 

lcfcet  of  cold  water,  while  in  a  state 
E     profuse     perspiration,     after  the 

'oresaid  tumblers,  he  burst  a  blood 
>ssel  and  departed  this  life  In  the 
|ith  year  of  his  age." 

One  hundred  carriages,  400  horse- 
]en,  and  over  50,000  on  foot  were  in 
'ie  funeral  procession  to  Bully's  Acre, 

here  he  still  rests. 


triumphed  over  all  his  compatriots,  but 
sustained  the  honor  of  Ireland  in  a  coun- 
try perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  dis- 
parage her;  and  In  his  last  battle,  with 
the  renowned  Oliver,  the  shamrock 
sprang  up  beneath  his  feet,  rejoicing  in 
the  biood  that  dyed  its  threefold  beauty 
more  proudly  than  it  ever  rejoiced  when,, 
sprinkled  with  the  dews  of  morning,  it 
waved  its  verdant  locks  to  the  breeze 
that  swept  the  level  expanse  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen  or  the  rugged  magnificence  of 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks." 


A  Superb  Tribute. 

Blackwood  recognized  the  sterling 
iorth  of  the  departed.  Witness  this 
tperb  tribute: 

"We  have  heard  it  said,  and  are  in- 
lned  to  think  the  theory  true,  that  Sir 
anlel's  style  of  boxing  showed,  per- 
ips  too  strikingly,  that  he  had  excelled 
t  the  miscellaneous  fighting  of  Donny- 
rook  Fair.  He  was  not  a  straight  nor 
';t  a  quick  hitter.  His  education  cer- 
ilnly  had  not  been  neglected,  but  It 
id  been  irregular.  There  were  not  only 
■ie.isms  in  his  style,  but  even  provin- 
allsms  which  were  corrected  in  the 
ondon  ring,  not  without  danger  to  the 
iccess  of  his  first  prize  essay.  But  the 
Ulve  xvaot  or  the  man  prevailed  over 
ie  imperfect  Institutions  of  his  country 
id,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  aii 
regular.  Imperfect  and  unfinished  edu- 
itlon.   Sir   Daniel   Donnelly  not  only 


To  Be  Investigated. 

Singular  to  relate,  in  the  long  "Luctus" 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly 
written  by  Dr.  Maginn  there  is  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  tale  told  of  Mrs. 
Kelly.  There  are  poems  in  honor  of  the 
hero  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Byron,  Dr.  James  Scott,  Wordsworth 
and  others.  There  are  also  dirges  in 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew.  A  Mrs. 
Kelly,  or  Miss  Kelly,  is  mentioned  in  the 
first  verse  of  a  song  written,  with  Dr. 
William  Maginn's  hand,  by  Richard 
Dowden: 

"What  is  it  ails  you,  ye  beauteous  people, 

Why  are  ye  dropping  the  salt,  salt  tear, 
Why  does  your  tipple  stand  like  a  steeple, 

None  of  ye  stirring  about  the  beer?" 
'Twas  thus  I  spoke  to  some  honest  fellows, 

Sitting  in  grief  in  Cork's  own  town. 
At  Judy  Kelly's,  sign  of  the  bellows, 

Over  the  best  of  Beamish's  brown. 
Hulla,  hulla,  hulla,  hulla,  hulla, 

mulla-gone. 

Was  this  Judy  the  heroine  of  the 
fight? 

Will  "K."  kindly  send  us  the  old  song? 
He  will  find  the  "Luctus"  in  the  second 
volume  of  Maginn's  "Odoherty  Papers," 
and  it  is  good  reading  aloud  by  the 
glowing  radiator  on  a  cheerless  October 
evening  just  before  the  little  ones  say 
i  their  sweet  "Good  night." 


7 ; ' 


I  suppose  you  have  seffrfhis  last"  book, 
The  Dartmouth  Poem''Vsho  referred  to 
"As  a  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free." 
the  Commencement  Poem  delivered  at 
Dartmouth  College  June  26,  1872.  "Now 
I  don't  understand  it,  but  I  do  know 
this:  Walt  Is  the  cleverest  son  a 
mother  ever  had."  This  mother  was 
not  a  New  Englander,  for  Louise  Van 
Velsor— that  was  her  maiden  name — was 
of  mingled  Dutch  and  Welch  blood. 
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But  the  whole  business  and  Design  of  a 
Flatterer  is  continually  to  entertain  the  Com- 
pany with  some  Pastime  or  other,  a  little  Jest, 
a  Story  well  told,  or  a  comical  Action;  and  in 
n  word,  lie  thinks  he  can  never  overact  the 
diverting  part  of  Conversation.  Whereas  the 
true  Friend,  proposing  no  other  End  to  himself 
than  the  bare  discharge  of  his  Duty,  is  some- 
times pleasant,  and  as  often,  it  may  be,  disa- 
greeable, neither  solllcitously  coveting  the  one, 
nor  Industriously  avoiding  the  other,  if  he 
judge  it  the  more  seasonable  and  expedient. 
For  as  a  Physician,  if  need  require,  will  throw 
In  a  little  Saffron  or  Spikenard  to  qualific  Ms 
Patients  Dose,  and  will  now  and  then  bathe 
him  and  feed  him  up  curiously  and  yet  again 
another  time  will  prescribe  blm  Cnstor  *  •  » 
or  perhaps  will  oblige  bim  to  drink  an  Infusion 
of  Hellebore  *  *  •  In  like  manner  the  real 
Friend  some  times  leads  his  Man  gently  on  to 
Vertue  by  Kindness  •  •  »  and  again,  when 
ho  sees  Correction  requisite,  will  check  him  se- 
verely. 

A  Word  with  Many  Meanings. 

"B  R.  H.,"  reviewing  a  book  about 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for  the  International, 
says:  "Shaw"i6  also  the  greatest  clever- 
ist  in  the  world— taking  this  word  to 
signify  a  man  who  takes  his  sense  of 
humor  seriously."  Is  "cleverist"  a  term 
invented  "by  "B.  R.  H."?  It  is  a  vile 
word.  •  "Cleverality"  for  cleverness  js 
bad  enough,  although  Charlotte  Bronte 
used  it 

The  English  still  smile  indulgently  on 
the  use  of  "clever"  in  the  United  States:  I 
"clever"  meaning  good-natured,  ami- 1 
able;  but  the  word  was  employed  with 
this  meaning  by  Goldsmith  in  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  and  as  an  epithet 
of  satisfaction  or  liking  by  Swift  and 
Pope.  Austin  writing  from  New  Eng- 
land in  1804  said  that  "clever"  meant 
honest,  conscientious,  and  a  few  years 
later  a  landlord  told  one  Flint,  "where 
a  family  seem  to  be  poor  and  clever  he 
does  not  charge  anything  for  their  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  (by  clever,  he  meant 
honest,  or  of  a  good  disposition)." 

Is  "clever"  meaning  "in  health,  well," 
heard  In  New  England  today?  Or  as 
meaning  "handsome,  well  made"?  These 
meanings  were  common  in  English 
provinces. 

"Clever"  in  certain  English  provinces 
today  means  good,  healthy,  strong, 
handsome,  kind,  honest,  industrious, 
truthful,  satisfactory  or  well  made  (of 
inanimate  objects,  as  land,  a  knife),  or 
chief,  principal.  And  as  an  adverb  it 
means  excellently,  altogether,  straight, 
suite*.  There  is  a  verb  "to  clever" 
meaning  to  boast,  show  off;  also  to 
hurry  or  look  sharp.  "Clever  breeches" 
is  a  synonym  of  "smart  Aleck." 

John    Pickering    in    his  entertaining 
"Vocabulary    or    Collection    of  Words 
Which  Have  Been  Supposed  to  Be  Pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States  of  America" 
(Boston  1816),  remarks:    "In  speaking  of 
anything  hut    man   we   use   the  word 
much  as  the  English  do.     We  say  a 
clever  horse,  etc.,  and  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  in  the  London  newspapers 
advertisements  in  this  form:     'To  be 
sold  a  clever  gray  gelding.'    Dr.  John- 
son observes   that  It  'Is  a  low'  word, 
scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque  or 
conversation,  and  applied  to  anything  a 
man  likes,  without  a  settled  meaning.'  '■ 

Walt  the  "Clever"  Son. 

As  a  boy  I  was  eager  to  see  Walt 
Whitman.  Extracts  from  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  published  in  the  old  Putnam's 
Magazine  fired  my  curiosity  concerning 
the  man  himself.  In  the  summer  of 
1872  he  was  sojourning  with  his  mother 
in  Brooklyn.  I  called  on  him,  but  he 
was  in  New  York  for  the  day  and  I 
saw  his  mother,  of  whom  he  wrote  and 
sang  so  tenderly,  so  nobly.  She  showed 
me  the  portrait  of  her  son  that  had 
been  painted  in  New  Orleans,  and  she 
did  not  tire  of  praising  him.  "I  don't, 
know  much  about  his  poetry,"  6he  ;>a!d, 
"tnat  is  I  don't  understand  some  of  it. 


Poor  Puss! 

.  Dr.  Charles-  G.  Pease  Is  at  it  again. 
He  addressed  the  Gotham  Club  in  New 
York  last  Tuesday.    The  audience  were 
chiefly  women  and  Dr.  Pease  assured 
them  that  "most  children  are  damned 
through    tobacco    before    their  birth." 
And  again  the  old,  old  story  was  told : 
"If  a  man  will  hold  a  piece  of  white  pa- 
per above  his  mouth  while  he  is  smok- 
ing and  afterward  remove  tho  stain  an* I 
apply  only  a  small  part  of  It  to  the 
tongue  of  a  cat  the  cat  will  die  within 
three  minutes."     After  this  improving 
lecture  Miss  Marie  Louise  Woelber  sang 
sweetly  about  a  girl  described  by  Klp- 
I  ling  as  "A-smokin'  of  a  whackin'  big 
1  cheroot."    The  last  verse  of  Calverley's 
I  "Ode  to  Tobacco"  would  have  been  more 
.  appropriate: 

Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco-Juice; 
Still  why  deny  its  use 

Thougtfully  taken? 
We're  not  as  tabbies  are: 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar! 
Jones,  the  tobacco-jar! 

Here's  to  thee,  Bacon! 
Nor  did  Dr.  Pease  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  late  Justice  Harlan  had  used 
tobacco  in  its  most  pernicious  and  hide- 
ous forms  from  his  youth  up  without 
prejudice  to  his  body,  "brain  or  spirit- 
ual condition. 

LISZT  HONORE 
BY  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  at  its 
third  public  rehearsal  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Fiedler,  con- ' 
ductor,  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Liszt 
(born  Oct  22,  1811).  The  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  and 
the  Musical  Art  Club  (women's  voices) 
of  Boston.  Mrs.  Sundelius  sang  the 
short  solo  in  the  "Magnificat"  at  the  end 
of  the  symphony.  The  program  included 
these  works  of  Liszt:  "The  Preludes," 
symphonlo  poem  No.  3  ;  symphony  after 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy" ;  pianoforte 
concerto  in  E  flat  major,  No.  1 ;  "Tasso  : 
Lament  and  Triumph,"  symphonlo  poem 
No.  2.  x 

This  festival  ceremony  In  honor  of 
Liszt,  like  nearly  all  mortuary  or  me- 
morial services,  was  too  long,  and  many 
in  the  audience  grew  restless  and  thought 
of  trains  and  tea  and  left  the  hall  before 
the  apotheosis  of  Tasso.  And  yet  the 
program  was  an  Interesting  one.  While 
the  "Dante"  symphony  is  inferior  to  the 
"Faust,"  and  "The  Preludes"  contains 
some  of  Liszt's  most  vulgar  music,  the 
"Dante"  symphony  Is  not  too  familiar, 
and  there  are  pages  of  "The  Preludes" 
that  show  the  Influence  of  the  composer 
over  the  contemporaries  and  followers  of 
the  last  half-century.  The  "Mephlsto" 
waltz,  the  scene  in  the  tavern  from 
Lenau's  "Faust,"  is  In  many  respects  a 
finer  work  of  art  and  more  imaginative 
than  either  of  the  symphonlo  poems  per- 
formed yesterday,  but  on  the  whole  the 
program  was  well  designed  to  display  the 
genius  of  Liszt  and  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  audience. 

Mr.  Ganz's  Interpretation  of  the  con- 
certo was  not  so  brilliant  as  the  one  he 
gave  five  years  ago.  Yesterday  he  and 
Mr.  Fiedler  seemed  possessed  '  by  the 
demon  of  unrest.  There  was  the  effect 
of  hurry  rather  than  fleetness.  Mr. 
Ganz,  as  was  to  be  expected,  showed 
technical  proficiency,  but  his  reading  of 
the  Adagio  section  was  not  poetic ;  it  had 
neither  vaporous  charm,  nor  emotional 
appeal ;  and  in  pages  of  sheer  bravura 
and  those  of  plumed. and  clanking  hero- 
|  ism  there  was  a  lack  of  the  aristocratic 
elegance  that  should  characterize  a  per- 
formance of  this  concerto.  When  this 
elegance  and  a  certain  well-bred  arro- 
gance in  the  delivery  of  the  high-flown 
rhetoric  and  not  displeasing  rhodomontade 
are  missing  the  concerto  may  well  seem 
trivial  and  bombastic.  Nor  was  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment  fullv  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  The  brass  was  over  blown 
in  announcements  of  the  defiant  theme 
and  the  chief  impression  made  by  the 
whole  performance  was  one  of  haste, 
hustle  and  bluster.  Mr.  Ganz  was  loud- 
ly applauded,  hut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  interpretation  tonight  will  be  less 
perfunctory,  less  restless,  one  marked  by 
the  finer  qualities  that  as  a  rule  are 
displayed  by  him  In  solo  work  and  in 
ensemble. 

The  chorus  of  women's  voices  sang 
with  full  rich  tone,  although  in  the 
first  few  measures  the  intonation  was 
not  perfect.  The  deviation,  however 
was  slight  and  only  for  a  moment  and 
the  effect  of  the  chorus  was  pronounced 
after  the  preceding  Instrumental  waste 
that  follows  the  highly  poetic  opening 
of  the  "Purgatory"  movement.  The 
beautiful    quality   of   Mrs.  Sundelius's 


3CLa^ 'B*f  ~pure  *»«ve*y  caused  the 
audience  to  regret  that  the  solo  allotted 
to  her  by  the  composer  was  so  short. 
The  orchestral  pieces  were  on  the 
',,erformed  brilliantly,  and,  as 
usual,  there  were  frequent  displays  of 
entrancing  solo  work.  But  It  is  now 
more  pertinent  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Liszt  Hlstmst,  representing  h.m 
■as  the  smiler  sure  of  his  rani:  looking 
benlgnantly  on  the  world.  Including  the 
adoring  women,  who  brightened  and  at 
times  vexed  his  life,  rather  than  as  the 
all-conquering  virtuoso  or  the  composer 
trampling  disdainfully  on  traditions  was 
on  high,  surrounded  by  plants  and  flow- 
ers, emblems  of  immortality. 

Liszt  suffered  as  a  composer  from 
foolish  adulation  and  still  more  absurd 
denunciation.  It  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  otherwise  fair-minded 
musicians,  professors  in  conservatories 
composers  of  -smug,  respectable  music,' 
Pianists  and  violinists  of  nimble  fingers 
and  lukewarm  blood,  would  leave  the 
concert  hall  with  an  air  whenever  one 
of  Liszt  s  works  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed. Liszt  also  suffered  from  admir- 
ing friends  who  helped  themselves  to  his 
rnus  cal  thoughts,  to  his  new  forms  of 
musical  expression,  and  using  them  for 
their  own  advantage,  were  applauded  by 
the  crowd,  while  Liszt  himself  was  Ig- 
nored or  flouted.  How  much  of  Liszt 
there  Is  in  Richard  Wagner's  best- 
Program  music  has  existed  from  the 
early  days  of  the  art.  No  doubt  Da- 
vidIs  performance  before  Saul  had  some 
definite  program;  but  the  symphonic 
poem,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  in- 
vented and  shaped  by  Liszt,  and  he 
has  influenced  in  this  respect  composers 
of  every  nation.  The  modern  Russians 
all  hark  back  to  Berlioz  and  Liszt 
The  modern  Germans  and  even  the 
ultra-modern  French  were  made  pos- 
sible by  this  Hungarian,  who,  in"  Paris 
Weimar  or  Rome,  was  first  of  all  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

In  the  mass  of  his  compositions  there 
is  mysticism  that  is  vague  and  insig- 
nificant; there  Is  affected  simplicity 
that  is  as  childish  prattle;  there  is 
pathos  that  is  bathos;  eloquence  some- 
times degenerates  into  bombast-  there 
is  frequently  the  odor  of  tanbark,  the 
vision  of  the  ringmaster  cracking  his 
whip  and  the  man  in  tights  and  span- 
gles leaping  through  paper  hoops  or 
kissing  his  hand  from  the  trapeze. 
:  Liszt  was  first  famous  as  a  virtuoso 
and,  as  Edward  MacDowell  once  said,' 
In  every  virtuoso  there  is  the  possibility 
of  the  rope-dancer;  it  is  in  his  blood. 

The  faults  of  Liszt  as  a  composer  are 
open  to  every  one.  When  they  lie  in 
the  music  for  the  piano,  they  have  been 
too  often  exaggerated  by  the  "Liszt 
pupil."  Some  of  his  pupils,  including 
those  who  studied  with  him  and  those 
who  spent  an  afternoon  in  Weimar, 
have  been  able  to  recognize  and  bring 
out  only  formulas  of  past  days,  effect- 
ive in  their  period,  now  frayed  and 
outworn.  They  have  made  salient  that 
which  should  have  been  concealed.  Nor 
have  orchestral  conductors  always  been 
fortunate  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
greater  works;  they  have  been  intoxi- 
cated by  the  pomp  or  fury  and  were 
unable  to  draw  the  line  between  sonor- 
ity and  vulgarity. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  judge  a  master  | 
of  years  gone  by  as  though  he  were  a  I 
contemporary,  ajid,  forgetting  that  he, 
in  his  day,  was  a  daring  innovator,  a 
revolutionary,  we  cry  out  against  his 
music  as  trite  and  moribund.  Certain 
forms  of  Liszt's  expression,  forms  that 
recall  the  reign  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer, 
are  now  distasteful  to  us,  as  are 
certain  formulas  of  Wagner.  Excessive 
modernity  contains  the  seeds  of  early 
death.  But  the  architecture  that  Liszt 
devised  is  still  strong  and  beautiful,  and 
is  today  a  model  for  others  who  delight 
in  strange  ornamentation.  The  world  of 
music  owes  Liszt  a  debt  that  It  will  be 
long  in  paying,  and  as  other  debtors, 

Jt  often  forgets  what  it  owes  and  abuses 

the  creditor. 

The  years  go  by  and  the  generosity, 
the  loving  kindness,  the  nobility  of  Liszt, 
the  man,  are  more  and  more  clearly  re- 
vealed. His  purse,  advice,  assistance 
were  ever  ready.  He  would  not  cringe 
or  flatter.  His  art  was  a  religion.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  few  composers  that 
stood  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  and  were  not  snobbish  toward 
the  unfortunate,  the  misunderstood,  the 
unappreciated.  As  a  man  in  the  world 
of  his  art  he  is  therefore  to  be  ranked 
with  Handel  and  Hector  Berlioz. 

|  HARRY  LAUDER  AT 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Popular  Singer  Well  Received  by 
Fashionable  Audience. 


It  was  principally  a  downstairs  and  a 
carriage  audience  that  welcomed  Harry 
Lauder  back  to  his  own  in  the  Boston 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
balconies  yawned  with  empty  seats,  but 
the  floor  was  nearly  two-thirds  filled. 
The  Balaklava  veterans  did  not  mate- 
rialize, but  after  the  inimitable  Harry 
had  announced  "I  Have  a  Lassie"  as 
his  closing  number  and  had  sung  it,  the 
stage  was  taken  by  three  bagpipers  and 
an  equal  number  of  drummers,  who 
filled  the  audience  with  deafening  noise 
for  about   live   minutes   and  tb^" 
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cnrta'.r.  wont  down  n.  f  'iv  that,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Lauder  had  relieved  his  mind 
Of  a  brief  address.  In  which  he  thanked 
1ms  friends  and  expressed  pleasure  In 
the  return  to  Boston. 

I  The  audience  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  better  pleased  with  more  of  Lauder, 
and  less  of  the  variety  Mil  which  filled 
at  leust  two-thirds  of  the  two  hours' 
program.  The  vaudeville  hill  was  good  | 
In  Its  way.  Including  a  trio  of  grotesque 
dancers,  an  eccentric  violinist  called 
Trovato.  who  pleased  with  much  of  the 
comedy  of  the  violin;  a  clever  ventrilo- 
quist and  Juggler,  and  Merkel,  a  Ger- 
man mimic,  who  made  quick  changes  of 
costume  and  make-up  on  the  stage  in 
personation  of  celebrities,  American  and 
Kir.  'pi'an.  One  or  two  of  these  features 
were  rather  unpleasantly  prolonged. 
An. I  after  Mr.  I.auder  had  come  on, 
given  live  selections  and  retired,  there 
Was  i  prevailing  Impression  that  he  had 
not  been  a  spendthrift  of  time. 

His   we'eome  was  extremely  cordial, | 
but  it  was  given  in  a  dignified  manner. 
I  The  exuberance  and  noisy  demonstra- 
I  Hons  thai   have  heretofore  marked  his 
I  performances  before  lower  priced  seats 
I  was   notably    lacking.     He   first  gave 
"Every  Laddie  Loves  a  Lassie,"  then 
"Roamln"     in     the     Gloamin',"  "The 
Scotch    Errand   Boy."    "A   Wee  Deach 
and  Doris."  concluding  with  the  prime 
favorite.  "I  Love  a  Lassie."    The  bonny 
and  diminutive,   though  stocky,  singei 
Is  absolutely   unchanged   In   voice,  ap< 
pearance  or  manner,  and  shows  no  sigr 
of  yielding  up  to  any  rival  the  place 
that  he  has  for  a  number  of  years  held 
In  popular  regard.    The  two  perform- 
ances today  will  close  the  engagement.  | 

fc^'d'SrS  la^tenor^e  "tfeVient 
spring.  _  

One  of  the  Haymakers. 
There  are  many  who  Bemember  Mar- 
shall Key  King.  He  died  at  his  home  to 
Trov  last  Thursday,   there  were  giants 
In  those  days,  when  the  Haymakers  of 
Trov  and  the  Forest  Cttys  of  Rockford 
were  baseball  nines  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Mr   King   the  left  fielder  of  the  Hay- 
makers was  a  batsman  who  struck  ter- 
I  ror  into  the  soul  of  the  swiftest  pitcher, 
f  as  did  King's  colleague.  Pike.  The  Hay- 
[  makers  and  the  Forest  Citys  of  Rock- 
\  ford  travelled  and  ever.  c°naef  Jj° 
.  beat  crack  country  clubs.    The  La=ie 
,  club  of  Florence  to  this  commonwealth 
1  was  for  a  time  the  admiration  of  H«nP-J 
shire  county  and  the  counties  adjacent  , 
1    Bond,   the   pitcher,   was   a   lawyer  a 
1    brother  of  the  late  Judge  Bond;  but  the 
!  majority  of  the  nine  worked  for  the 
I   Florence  Sewing  MaehineCompany.  The' 
fa-les  defeated  the  Holyokes  and  the 
'    Pioneers  and  the  clubs  of  all  the  coun- 
;  'fry  round,  but  when  this  nine  went  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  It  won  appeared) 
!    fhat  these  idols  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley were  only  clay.    The  Forest  Citys. 
vWttoS  Florence,  chastened  the  local 
!    pr*loe.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion  for | 
[hen  for  the  first  time,  the  mighty  Adri- 
an C-  Anson  showed  what  he  could  do 
and  say  in  western  Massachusetts.  The* 
were  good  old  days.  There  was  free  bat- 
ZZ   there  were  many  runs;  there  were 
no  masks  and  gloves;  there  was  noeplk- 
w     Bentlev  of  Yale  was  one  of  the 
I   first,  if  not  the  first,  to  defend  the  face 
*  when  catching  close  behind  the  bat.  He 
'  Ld  handsome  teeth.    Wishing  to  save 
them,  he  held  to  his  mouth  a  projectin0 
-(T  hunk  of  hard  rubber. 


A  Pupil  of  Delsarte. 

The  death  of  Alfred  Glraudet  to  New 
York  will  be  mourned  by  those  who 
knew  this  sincere  artist  and  courteous 
man  to  Boston.  He  came  to  this  city 
from  Paris  in  the  fail  of  1903.  Having 
sung  in  the  French  provinces  he  joined 
the  Theatre-Lyrlque.  Paris,  to  1867.  and 
afterward  sang  In  Bordeaux  for  two 
years  (1ST1-72).  He  visited  Italy,  but  in 
»S  became  a  member  of  the  Opera- 
Comlque.  Paris,  and  In  1880  went  to  the 
Opela.  which  he  left  after  three  years 
to  teach.  As  a  teacher  he  was  best 
known  as  the  professor  of  lyric  declam- 
ation at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Glraudet  was  68  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Boston,  and  his  voice 
was  of  course,  worn,  but  he  showed 
at  a  Cecilia  concert  that  he  was  stiU 
master  of  diction;  that  he  had  the 
grand  style."  He  was  indeed 
singer  of  the  old  school  well  versed 
In  the  best  traditions,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  of  his  profes 
aTon  He  gave  lessons  in  singing 
but  bis  influence  was  greater  end 
more  beneficent  as  a  teacher  of  ac 
tlon,  expression.  diction, 
sung  In  many  operas 


.   •  Random  Notes. 

Those  who  are  distressed  hy  the  hlgh| 
prices  of  milk  should  remember  tnaV 
Mrr.e.  de  S<  vlgne  spoke  of  Mme.  de  la 
Sabller*  as  an  eccentric  person  because 
she  drank  r-.ilk  to  her  tea.  It  was  Mme. 
do  Sevlgne  who  wrote  In  1C87  that  a 
fashionable  physician  had  Invented  car© 
au  lalt.  "We  are  well  off  for  milk,  and 
this  he  has  taught  us  to  mix  with 
sugar  and  coffee.  They  mako  a  most' 
delightful  compound,  which  will  help  toi 
support  me  through  the  rigors  of  Lent. 

Miss  Marv  Garden  longs  to  meet  a 
murderer,  "a  real  cold-blooded  criml- 
I  nal  "  Has  she  not  yet  met  two  or  three 
of  the  New  York  music  critics  who  have 
I  attacked  her  with  both  rapier  and 
bludgeon,  respecting  not  ber  "Indisput- 
able personality"  ? 

Mi^s  Braddon.  the  novelist,  recently 
celebrated  her  74th  birthday.    She  has 
said-      "Every  young  writer  starts 
with  an  ideal  author  and  mine  was 
Lord  Lytton.    I  dedicated  'Lady  Aud- 
ley's  Secret'  to  him.    He  was  the  first 
author  of  any  note  to  give  me  any 
real   encouragement."    And   she  told 
ihow  he  wrote  to  her  letters  of  crit- 
icism, pointing  out  that  which  was 
'  good  and  bad  in  her  work.      It  has 
long  been  whispered  In  London  that 
Miss  Braddon  was  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Bulwer-Lytton;    but    as  the 
paternitv  of  George  Meredith,  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy    Dion  Bot-cclcault.  and 
James  Thomson  has  also  been  ascribed 
to    the    Illustrious    novelist  whom 
Thackeray   satirized   as  "Sawedwad- 
georgeearlllttnbulwlg."      The  rumor 
may  be  regarded  as  the  idle  wind. 
Nevertheless  a  prominent  London  pub- 
lisher repeated  the  tale  when  he  was 
visiting  Boston  this  year. 

Siegfried  Wagner  bitterly  attacks 
Richard  Strauss,  whose  works  are  "the 
product  of  a  malaria-febrile  imagination 
and  written  to  make  money.  '  and  Sieg- 
fried says  that  his  father  would  turn 
in  his  grave  if  he  could  know  "the  de- 
terioration of  musical  art  as  evinced  in 
Strauss's  operas."  But  bitterer  things 
were  said  about  Richard  Wagner's  mu- 
sic dramas  while  he  was  alive,  and  he 
was  censured  severely  for  the  "immo- 
rality" of  "Tristan"  and  of  scenes  In 
"The  Valkyrie"  and  "Parsifal."  It  has 
also  been  said  that  Richard  does  turn  in 
his  grave  every  time  his  son  conducts 
one  of  his  father's  works.  There  are 
godless  persons  in  Germany  who  mourn 
the  decay  of  Bayreuth  and  speak  of 
Mme.  Coslma  and  son  Siegfried  as  mere 
money  grabbers.  Music  fosters  the  finer 
feelings.  -   


rrVZToTo-w'.i  id  ?:race  ana  beautv  of  t>e 

till    older    music    of     liomeau  and 
Coupenn     The  Allegro  of  Scarlatti  has 
„ot  been  Improved  by  Mr.  Godowsky. 
,,„f    Mr     Godowsky' s    arrangement  ot 
.'orelll's  pastorale  has  a  serene  beauty;  ( 
music  that  might  have  been  heard  on  1  ^ued  by 
that  night  or  nights  in  Judea.    The  Nov-  \  *-ould  suppose 
turne   chosen  by  Mr.  de  Pachmann is 


atppTten  * 

%a  with 


to 


not  among  tlie  most  poetic,  and  the  ma 
zurka  dedicated  to  Galllard  does  not 
stand  1  among  the  compositions  of  the 
.lass  in  which  Chopin  excels.  Never- 
theless the  art  of  the  pianist  gave  to 
the  p  eces  that  were  too  familiar,  hope- 
lesslv  old-fashioned,  or  Inherently  in- 
significant, a  fictitious  value  for  the 
moment 

The    old    question    inevitably  aris.es,. 
should  the  music  of  Chopin  frj^** 
,s  m  r    de   Pachmann  plays  It?  lhis 
question    has  been   hotly  discussed  at 
limes  in  a  bitter  spirit.  T nose  who  heard 
Chopin  all  agree  in  this:  that  as  a  pia- 
nist he  was  first  of  all  a  poet;  that  he 
nlayed  with  "marvellous  originality,  per- 
fect m   e  loin  and  absolute  lucidity   ;  that 
the  effect  was  that  of  a  poetical  im- 
provisation;  that    he  never  could  bear 
The  restraint  of  time,  and  Berlioz  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  could  not  play 
:n  time'  that  he  was  "the  delicate,  re-; 
fired   virtitoso  of  small  gatherings,  for 
groups  df  intimate  friends."  Or.  as  an- 
othei  ?has  put  it:  "There  was  something 
imponderable,    11  aid.   vaporous,  evanes- 
mi   in  liis  music."    We  know  that  he 
■flayed  the  octaves  in  the  A  flat  polon- 
aise  pianissimo.     We  also   know  that 
pupils  of  Chopin  would  not  accept  Ru- 
hlnstein  as  an  interpreter  of  their  mas- 
jier  and   Chopin  himself  did   not  relish 
Liszt's  Interpretation.   It  would  seem  as  j 
though  the  spirit  of  Chopin  dwells  in 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  j 
It  is  better  to  hear  this  pianist  than 
to  lead  or  write  about  hint.   It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1890  that  he  first  visited 
Boston.    Today,   at   the  age   of  t!3,  hc- 
plays  with  even  greater  skill  and  gusto 
aiui  displays  in  fulness  the  rare  aesthe- 
ile   qualities   that  have   long  set  him 
apart   from   others.    There  are  singers 
and   pianists  who  are  only  a  memory- 
even    though    they   still   come   on  the 
stag<\ 

This  interpreter  of  Chopin  Is  not  of 
them'  He  fascinates  the  hearer  and 
does  with  him  what  he  will  as  In  the 
ef-rlier  years. 

Mr  de  Pachmann  will  give  a  recital 
in  Jordan  Hall  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  IS. 


A  mer-l 


ilH  V  et  am?  fro™ 

„e  money:  not  ^  mW| 
i    Mv  AK  he  would  have  even  one 
p«obabl>    as  u<s  w  works, 
V.v.nk.  and  wants  mlneral 

*-d  M::;;'ied  \a"^-u^ 

water    power,    which  one 
'  It  would  he  difficult  to 

nen  J     i    the  general  member  of 

ro0vcd.   eaaia  mi  certain 

f*nWlJSA  to*Columk«t  J 
frophecy,  a»^b"J*2  of  Ireland.'  After 
Ihance  brand   St   iron  is 

t   yeA    hut    llko  other  people  in  ire- 
'"Un  *•-,„ i    e  so  whore,    the  promoters 


pppoi 
erarty. 


•nd    an. i    »  •  •  ""  has  given 

llUd  that  their  ^■,ttir0^ibll,  gubstitute 
'  11  ?e  °"i       h>-o  .gh  party's 

1  lU8t  b'  br;-'\f  wh  e  h  he  thoroughly 
land,  a  pos.tion  «'     11  "    ,  ,  Sl.rew 

'nj0VBM  IVefXk  °sPVnkced  to  cal 
,,pon  him.  the  »ana  »■  ,  .  ,,pposit 
in  an  citable  tnortgag*.  o  j> 


,,f    a    trustee  widow 
hv   the  agencj    of  a  iiu 

/V    --;ri^uUo^yV,ows  the 

nVcy  from  the  Company.  ^ 

™*  .''u;;:-  ^  ^  c*tltled  •■Tho 

'i.  a  product  of  the  recent  in- 
•  ;|novs.    is-  H  P"  Ireland,    "of  the 

awtrlal  "v«vrt  '"^^iai  with 
WtZvT  of  ,  an.Vfae„vl»g  ?"d  *- 
"'"  i  n  have  come  wltli  increas- 

^*tr>  ,  -tho    prosperity  that 

Z<  ^a„°tnU°enh l&gl  -IH  come 
into  her  ow  n.  ^ 

„  I.ady  Gregory! 

"The  Gaoi  ,ittlo   piay.  "fh« 

Gate  "  a  Ritual  Gaol    Gate."  was 

UAH-)     <l  'v  flrBt     produced  at 

of  SOITOW       t.  e  Abbey  Theatre. 
„uhlin.  OH  MlssAHjooc 


The 

of 


took  the  part  of  Mar?  C 


DEPAMNN'S 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


*"|  ....in  Lite  Anhfey 

Tneatre.'l.ublto.'  ha-  met  wtthjwj 
nMrted  success  at  the  Plyn.outo  ihea- 
lre  that  their  engagement  has  been  ex- 
tended for  the  week  ending  next  Satur- 
day night. 

The  hills  for  this  week  include  IMf* 
pjays,  two  of  which.  "The  Crossroads. 


by 


had 

He  had  cre- 


ated  parts   In   Gounod's   "Cinq  Mars" 
j  and  "Tribat  de  Zamoru"  and  Thomas's 
I  "Francoise   de    Rimini,"   but   he  will 
be  remembered  lp  Paris  rather  as  the 
trainer    of    Mmes.    Breval,  Berthet, 
Grandjean,  Ackte,   Gulraudon,  Wyns 
'  and  Messrs.  Affre,  Vaguet  and  Beyle 
for  the  operatic  stage.     It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  lamented  Charles 
Gillbert    was   Glraudet's    pupil;  but 
Glllbert  himself  said  that   he  owed 
what  success  he  had  achieved  to  the 
great  bass,  Louis  Henri  Obln. 


Mr  de  pachmann  gave  his  first 
DJV  F6cit*l  this  season  yesterday 
"moon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
S2  was  not  the  one  announced  some 
,,ays  ago.  It  was  expected  that  Mr 
a*  Pachmann  would  play  pieces  by 
U  eber  and  Usrt  The  expectation  WW 
0a.ed  on  a  mistaken  announcement 
made  by  the  New  York  manager,  for 
which  Mr.  Mudgett  was  not  responsi- 

b  The  program  ot  yesterday  was  as 
follows:  Mendelssohn.  Rondo  Capriccl- 
bso-  Corelll-Godowsky,  Pastorale.  G. 
major;  Henselt.  Concert  Etude  No.  7; 
Soarlattl-Godowsky.  Concert  Allegro, 
V  major;  Chopin.  Nocturne,  op.  lu.  No. 
1  •  Prelude  No.  24,  Mazurka  In  A  minor 
idedloaled  to  Gailla rV.™"*"*^: 

'-La2'  S»;V^5^5St 

phrase  on  the  quartet  from  Rigoiet 

'The  audience  crowded  the  hall  and 
over  160  hearers  sat  upon  the  stage 
This  audience  gave  the  onanist  a 
heartv  welcome,  and  In  the  course  of 
the  concert  and  at  the  end  applauded 

trltfei  now  wears  his  hair 
,  la  Liszt  and  is  perhaps  a  little  trior, 
portly.    The  oianlsfs  P^uliar  and  « 
,uistte  art  remains  unchang ^    He  is 
JtUl  the  weaver  of  a  magio  spell.  He 
is  still  the  master  of  *n»n'te^a"°0" 
of  tone:  his  touch  Is  now  velvet j .  now 
crystalline,  now  glowing  with  color  his  , 
sense  of  rhythm,  pronounced  or .  elusive 
rtifl  his  own  and  incomparable.  He 
has  not  lost  the  secret  of  strange  twl- 
febt  effects    of  evoking  apparitions  of 
2nntmg  beauty.    This  secret  will  prob- 
ably  die  with  him.    There  are  "formid- 
able" pianists:  there  are  "herotc  pian- 
-       there  are  "intellectual"  and  ana- 
iVtioal'.  pianists-all  fine  fellows,  each 
n  his  wav  ea.-n  entitled  to  respect  and 
Erne  to  ihe  laurel.    There  Is  only  one 
Vladimir   de   p.ichmann   in   whom  the 
t.iano    so  ofte>i  cold,  unresponsive,  or 
rebellious,  confides:  to  whom  it  d.scloses 
all  Its  possibilities  of  beauty 

This  may  Justly  be  said  " ««  he  per 
of    yesterday,    although  tne 


"» 


,-S,   tWO   OI    WIHU.i,  •-  ..-nup 

lennox  llobinson  o'  Cork,  and     .  e 
Mto«al    Workers."    by   ^illiam  Boyle 
,f  I  ondon    are  unknown  to  the  p\>m 
ILrs!  Lady  Gregory's  "TheGaol  Gate 
[.in  her  volume  of  J'Seven  Plays. 

^  ,  .         ,„        "The  Ci-pssroads"  j 

Mr.  Robinsons 

Play,  "Tbe  „,al  ..yo„  are  fol- 
CrOSSroads"  lowed  by  bad  luok  if 
vou  deliberately  rejeet  your  affinity." 
■Mv  Robinson's  play  is.  perhaps,  an  ex- 
p,essi0n  of  the  instinct  for  Indlvldua  - 
[BP,  .hat  has  come  to  Ireland  with  the 
dawning  of  better  things  for  everybody. 

i       -«»,i«rp     Xo  vming  man  giuw»s 

z£^*       ™u,d  haves 

ofX  Robinson's  play  to 
iwoicts  tWtde  stands  at  the  cross-roads 
Ufe     Ellen  Is  an   intelligent  young 
Jon'an    wi.6   returns   to    ^r   home   u, . 
,  (,ri<   after  a   long  sojourn  »»  £«b™H 
where  she  worked  in  a  shop.    She  1  as  j 
del"  concerning  agriculture.    She  also  f 
helfeves   she   should   place  her  eonntry 

everything  else.    M  Dublin 
,  .    cbrmor.  who  fell  in  love  with  hen 
,,e  follows  her  to  Cork  and  asks  hex  o 
Ms  wife,  but  she  thinks  it  her  dut> 
M,a  ,y  a  farmer  and  weds  Deiwpwy. 
.    rough    follow    but    well-to-do.  She 
Lkes  Connor  promise  not  to  vUdt  he. 
gTwrite  to  hef  for  seven  yea rjj  to nnor 
c0e^  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  time.  The 
*Z  methods  of  farming  hay-  Prospered 
Everywhere   except    with    Bile  n.  whose 
cows  and  sheep  and  poultry  have  per- 
tebeo      Her   two   children    haye  died 
Deu.psei'  attributes  the  misfortunes  to 
a  S ■.•«rse  which-Blten  brough  w.th 
be,      Connor     stands  up  for  hei  and 
1  ,-vs  fucl.   warmth  that  Dempsey  de 
•'lares  that  the  tie  in  Dublin  was  one  of 
Siore    than   friendship.     Connor,  indig- 
£,"„"      '    about   to  strangle   him.  when 
Ben  separates  the  men.    Connor  begs 
h',    ..  leave  her  homo  for  him.    She  at 
first   consents,  hut  again  she  is  at  the 
Cross-roads  and  decides  to  follow  duly, 
tp  the  performance  at  London  on  June 
9,   m„   Miss  Allgood  played  the  part  of 
ril,.,     Mr    Sinclair  that   of  Dempsey, 
and  sir.  OAbpnovan  that  of  Connor. 

t.     i  i    iiMitilv      William  Boyle's 

Boyle  s  Comedy 
of  Industrial 


v  Cusbin.  ami  P.  ' 
Nelll  P'"^'1. ^ '  Keeper.   The  author 

r  rtX'^"  any  in  the  volunie.  • 

..rh'l^t^Time^this  descrip-j 

n-•'-H^-'-t^e  s^.^| 
"'IKVnlVth.  darkness  Just  - 

■^nncved  fiom  me  ,.er0|c,  hut  at  al 

",C  "I'0"    -emote  "ace  where  £ 
L  ™  invisible,    but  th« 
Asr  rdid     details    a'  T1  wnmet 

I,  i     Vbev  have  with  them,  unread  b. 
T  ,         ,ev  cannot  read,  a  letter  saytn 
:    ,         was   hanged   the   day  befo 
,.:     .  s,.  he  would  not  say  who  bred  U 
;Vot    When  once  they  learn  the  .rut 
e  elder  woman  raises  a  Pf of  ' 
the  younger  curses  the  law.  ar 
L    tie    play    ends— one   of    the  fe 

•   ies'  of   what    lor  convenience 

"4, v  call  low  life  which  have  an.s  |i 

NV,,.0Veirsnh:s,'e'haracterIzed  thls  lU; 
s«  -almost  more  a  r.tua  of  s' 
than  a  play."    It  is  said  that  it 


be 
to 


^V'plavtiln  Dublto  without  evoki 
^e-r-  from  the  more  emotional  men  a 
iromen  in  the  audience. 

„    .         i_      The  Herald  p 

How  Ordway's  ^  pleas 

AeolianS  another  chapter 

Started        Mr.    Uyan'«  .eml' 
jcences  of  t, .eat re  life  in  Boston: 

«ilti,,^  in  one  of  our  new  theatre 
other  day  and  listening  to  the  perfo 
e,s  in  an  old-fashioned  negvo  mins 
Van.   I  could  not  help  eontrastln* 
roominess  of  the  house  with  the  nar 
JiiniJs  of  ".lack  Pudding  Ordinary. 

.rTo°exp,ain:  Sixty  years  ago  o, ■  «h 
ahou-s  John  P.  Ordway.  wlio  ker 
f.'i-  .hop  on  W.-s'uington  street 
i'.e  little  avenue  which  now  bears 
"urn  me  conceived  the  idea  of  hav 
Z  nianem  .dace  of  entortainm^t 
voed  P'irelpally  io  Ktbioplsn 
tr  cWes  and  carried  it  out  by  httin 
"^t  V*  top  of  a  building  on 


sou.  hei  ly    cv  n 


Revival 


•T  ho  Mineral 
Workers."  a  play 
in   three  acts,  was 


n.-tlillgtoD 

Summer  streels.     I:    was   a   sung  ll 
and  did   not  deserve  t lie  cbntemp.| 
stowed    upon    it    bv    one    of  the 
papers.    In  the  company  selected  b\ 
Ordwav    were   Dan    and   Jerry  KM 
(realh    Hie  O'Brien   brothers  from 
viciniu    of  Kssex  street),  who  ma  f 
hit  bv  their  comicalities,  and  John 
Boston   bov.   who   used  to 
'Rocked  In  the  Cradle  o 


tor. 


StrT^^y^^^     prod^Vrthe  Abbe> 

Hensetfs  Etnde  is  in  the  .^-r«^'?*  I  *»th  the  old  struggle  betw^ 
manner  that  has  not  the  antique  ,  „    -.  farming 


■  •K    |s  concerned 


effectively 
Deep. ' ' 

Tiie  littl"  troupe  .vas  called  Oui\ 
Aeolians.  and  it  prospered.    This  im 
ib     ..an.-.ge     '■•>   turn  the  old  Pro 
House   i  u.n.u'taliised  by  Nathaniel 
,  tho.oo.   Into  Ordway   Hall,  and  U 
■from    the      Skv     IM.I.t"    his  song 


1 


'Tlew.  The  Bryants  wenl  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  popular  in  their  own 
place  of  entertainment  for  many  years, 
ami  inert  were  other  change*  in  the 
company,  which  included  at  one  time 
Patrick  SarsfleM  Gilmo'-e.  w  ho  w  as  ctii- 
ployeit  shortly  after  His  arrival  in  this 
Country  in  Mr.  Ord  way's  siiop.  He  did 
not  then  dream  of  ''Peace  Jubilees." 
Anions  the  vocalists  In  a  minor  eapacity 
was  Ned  Coburn,  a  locksmith,  who  lived 
for  years  on  Sewal!  place  and  rang  the 
Old  South  bell  after  the  old  fashion  at 
stated  periods  of  the  day  and  night. 
Coburn  was  an  eccentric,  good-hearted, 
harmless  fellow,  who  used  to  sing  when 
lie  got  mellow : 


Sunce  love  port  wine. 

Some  sbpi-ry  nne 
And  some  good  Sangaree; 

Kut  u  little  gin 

With  sugar  in 
1*  go'oa  enough  for  me. 


The  Rise 
of  the  Morris 


"Lon"  and  Billy 
Morris  an(i  Johnny 
Pell  succeeded  the 
Brothers  Bryants  as  popular 
m:rt  h-provokers.  and  Trowbridge,  the 
most  impressive  of  middlemen,  followed 
Hector,  I  believe,  as  a  bass  singer.  But 
this  ciuartet  eventually  fell  out  with 
Mr.  Orrlway  and  at  the  old,  old  Horti- 
cultural Hall  in  School  street,  opposite 
City  Hall,  started  for  themselves.  They 
latere  there  only  a  little  while  when  they 
fitted  up  a  little  show  place  of  their 
own  on  the  other  side  of  School  street 
nearer  Washington  street.  Ordway  could 
lot  stand  the  opposition  and  he 
capitulated  and  sold  out  to  Morris 
Brothers  Pell  and  Trowbridge,  and 
:hey  were  welcomed  back  to  the  scene 
>t  their  earlier  triumphs,  where  Billy 
Morris  whistled  and  warbled  "Listen  to 
Jie  Mocking  Bird"  and  Dan  Magulunis 
sang  "Pat  Malloy"  as  a  graduate  from 
the  choir  of  old  St.  Patrick's  Church  in 
Northampton  street.  Ma-guinnis  after- 
Ward  developed  Into  a  good  legitimate 
omedlan,  first  at  the  Continental  Thea- 
tre, near  the  corner  of  Harvard  and 
Washington  streets,  and  afterward  at 
he  Boston  Theatre 

"Morris  Bros.."  Is  the  former  Ord- 
fvay  Hall  was  called  for  short,  had  a 
ong  and  successful  career  and  its  only 
lermanent  rivalry  came  when  Buckley 
Brothers  established  themselves  in  a 
wilding  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and 
tjftauncy  streets,  to  which  for  a  brief 
•eriod  in  iSGO  Postmaster  Capen  trans- 
erred  the  general  postoffice  from  State 
dreet  against  the  protest  of  many  busl- 
iess  men  who  believed  the  location  too 
ar  up  The  Buckleys  showed  there  dur- 
ng  a  part  of  the  civil  war  and  after  in 
connection  with  an  aquarial  garden,  and 
lurnt  cork  and  water  seemed  to  have 
ningleo  quite  harmoniously  for  some 
ime.  Here  G.  Swayne  Buckley  sang 
ind  danced  "Sally  Come  Up,"  the  mel- 
mcholv  Fled  Buckley,  like  Black  Eyed 
'■asan's  William,  played  "the  fiddle  like 
hangel."  and  Bishop  Buckley  gave  his 
'ily  effusions. 

"amous  Tn  the   )n 

Players  in  whlle  Lon  Mor- 

ris,  always  en- 

Humble  Parts  terpriWag, 

onged  to  be  a  legitimate  theatre  pro- 
prietor, and  had  the  Apollo  Garden 
vhere  the  young  men  about  town  used 
o  drink  their  lager  to  an  orchestral 
«nd  sometimes  to  a  vocal  accompanl-  j 
pent,  transformed  into  a  playhouse  I 
ailed  the  Continental  Theatre.  Bui  ! 
te  did  not  continue  to  direct  its  des- : 
inies  long.  It  speedily  passed  into  the 
bands  of  B.  F.  Whitman,  who  pro-! 
Tluced  "Cinderella"  there  with  Louise 
ylyers  in  the  title  part,  Kitty  Blanch- 
ed as  the  Prince.  Fanny  Davenport 
i.s  Dandini.  James  Lewis  as  the  Baron. 
,)an  Maguinnis  as  Alidoro  and  a  bal- 
,et  whicli  was  led  by  Marietta  Ravel, 
'here's  richness  for  you!  Napier 
uothian.'  who  had  come  tip  with  Ma- 
puinnis  from  Morris  brothers,  was  the 
fficient  leader  of  the  orchestra.  This 
Vas  44  >  tars  ago.  The  Continental 
'heatre  passed  out  of  existence  about 
;,ix  yea'-s  later,  not.  however,  until  it 
nought  put  for  the  first  time  in  this 
Jjty  "The  Black  Crook."  with  Kittv- 
ilanchard  and  others  in  "The  Demon 
t>ance,"  considered  naughty  in  those 
ays.  Well,  other  times,  other  man- 
ners. 


Tremont  Theatre,  he  became  an  M.  D. 
and   will    be   recalled    by   some   of  out- 
older  citizens  as  a  valued  member  of  the! 
Boston  school  committee. 

JOHN   W.   R  VAN. 


Foreign 
s,  New 


"Jim  Crow"  Rice 
T  remember  as 
Playing  at  the  old 
National  Theatre 


i  Note 
on  "Jim 
Crow"  Rice 

|Vhen  I  was  a  boy  and  I  possessed  for 
time  a  small  pot  trail  of  him  in 
■ater  eclors  which  he  presented  my 
ither  al'd  I  gave  to  James  AY.  Col- 
er,  a  Kinsman  of  mine,  before  lie 
ecame  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
'nlon  Square  Theatre  in  New  Vork. 
nomas  D.  nice,  I  suppose,  may  be 
snsidered  the  father  of  negro  inin- 
trejsy.  Like  I-'.  S.  Chanfrau  as  Mose, 
New  York  fireman,  and  E.  A. 
othern,  as  Dundreary,  he  awoke  oxle 
lorning  and  found  himself  famous 
le  marie  money  as  a  star,  both  in  this 
ouniry  and  In  England,  but  it  van- 
ihed  like  Hans  Breitinann's  party. 
A  i  losing  word  In  regard  to  John 
.  Ord\\ay,  with  whose  name  thtq 
immunisation  began.  Like  J  s 
ones,  the  prolific  local  dramatist 
ho  was  once  the  manager  of  the  old' 


The  first  new  play  at 
the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern. 
Plays,  New     har(U    paris,  is  adapted 

and  Old  by  Serge  Basset  of  Fig- 
aro from  a  play  by  the  Hungarian, 
Melchior  Lensyel.  "The  /"Typhoon."  A 
Japanese.  Tokeramo.  is  in  love  with  a 
French  woman.  Helene  Laroche.  For 
some  reason  or  other  he  has  a  mission 
to  strangle  her  He  does  this  and  an- 
other Japanese  gives  himself  up  as  the 
murderer,  so  that  Tokeramo  may  go  on 
with  his  missionary  work.  After  the 
latter  has  accomplished  his  work  in 
full,  he  dies  in  peace. 

Israel  Zangwill.  talking  in  London 
about  his  new  drama.  "The  God  of 
War,"  said:  "It  seems  to  me— in  Eng- 
land, anyhow—  that  directly  a  man 
writes  a  play  and  wishes  to  get  it  pro- 
duced he  has  to  become  a  sort  of  men- 
dicant or.  say  a  peller.  T  have  often 
thought  of  approaching  the  London 
stage,  through  the  continent,  when-  ■  I 
am  known  .through  the  translations  of 
my  books  into  most  languages.  My  next 
comedy  is  likely  to  be  dune  in  Budapest 
before  it  is  seen  in  London."  As  "The 
Melting  Pot"  is  a  play  showing  the 
future  of  America,  it  might  not  suit; 
any  orher  country.  "The  God  of  War"' 
is  in  blank  verse,  but  the  idea  is  mod-  | 
ern.  "1  want  to  show  that  Bourchier 
ran  in  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  be  ju«t 
as  heroic  a  figure  as  though  he  were 

draining  a  goblet  or  beaker  of  wine  OT 
nnarl!"  Mr-  Bourchier  will  indeed  show 
himself  a  hero  if  the  coffee'he  drinks 
is  prepared  in  London. 

The  latest  pageant  play  is  "Thomas 
the  Rhymer,"  written  by  W.  Macneile 
Dixon,  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Glasgow  Cniversiry.  He  did  not  aim  at 
an  elaborate  story  or  invent  dramatic 
situations.  "Almost  the  entire  play  is 
made  up  of  conversations  between 
Thomas  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  these 
treat  of  the  tilings  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance from  the  popular  point  of  view. 
The  many  classic  references  in  the  text 
may  be  a  trial  to  some,  but  the  lines  fall 
sweetly  and  pleasantly  on  the  ear  and 
lack  neither  vividness  nor  color."  This 
pageant  was  performed  at  the  Glasgow 
exhibition  Oct.  ?,.  The  music,  overture, 
preludes,  songs,  choruses,  dances  was 
composed  by  Arthur  Somervell. 

Aninterestind  audition  has,  been  made 
this  week  to  Mr.  Charles  Crban's  kiu- 
emacolor  program  at  the  Scala.  11  takes 
the  form  of  a  12-minute  picture  play, 
entitled  "The  By-ways  of  Byron."  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gtlbart  Smith.  M.  A.,  who 
has  prodded  a  series  of  realistic  illus- 
trations depicting  scenes  and  events  of 
the  life  of  the  great  poet.  Many  of  the 
leading  incidents  in  his  om*nntic  AT*., 
his  dwelling  places  and  the  surroundings 
which  served  as  an  inspiring  influence 
for  his  .work,  are  shown  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired. 
During  the  course  of  the  display,  the 
effect  of  w;hich  is  appreciably  enhanced 
by  accompanying  music  of,  an  appro- 
priate character.  Mi.  Gilbart  Smith  de- 
livers explanatory  remarks,  with  occa- 
sional quotations  from  Bryon's  poems.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  5. 

Arnold  Bennett's  new  play.  "The 
Honeymoon"  (Royalty  Theatre,  London, 
Oct.  6),  did  not  please.  It  "bears  but 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  real  life; 
it  is  permeated  with  a  sense  of  arti- 
ficiality; save  for  an  occasional  passage 
prettily  conceived  or  wit  tingl  e  written, 
or  an  incident  truly  observed,  it  rings 
false.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  should 
have  to  be  said  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  a  novelist  of  genuinely 
high  attainments.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
address  the  public  from  the  pages  of  a. 
book,  another' to  appeal  to  it  across  the 
footlights."  Thus  did  the  review  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  begins:  Miss  Marie1 
Tempest  as  the  heroine  has  "rarely  re- 
vealed greater  brightness,  mote  vivacity 
or  a  keener  sense  of  humor." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  Of  the  Kr;< 
(London)  wrote  Sept.  21 :  "Dr.  Eulen- 
berg's  new  play,  the  live-act  drajna. 
'Alles  urn  Geld.'  which  was  anticipate  ', 
with  Interest  at  the  Leasing  las;  week, 
was  not  a  success.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  loo  long,  long  to  wearisonieness. 
neither  do  the  characters  appeal  in  an\ 
way  to  the  ordinary  theatre-goer.  For 
the  modest  measure  of  applause  Dr. 
Brainn  thanked  the  aud'ence  on  behalf 
of  the  absent  author,  and  one  of  our 
critics  remarks  caustically  that  the 
manager's  thanks  were  actually  due  to 
those  who  did  not  jo:n  the  opposition. 
Others  there  were  who  hissed,  and  some 
even  who  whistled— a  sign  of  marked 
riisapproval  here.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  play  Is  superfluous,  as  it  will  never 
become  popular  in  any  sense.  A  decided 
frost  was  the  result  of  a  'modern  drama' 
in  three  acts,  by  Adolf  Fedorow.  which 
was  produced  at  the  Frledrich  Wilhelm 
Staedtisches  recently.  The  title  is  'Let>- 
enshunger."  The  unfortunate  hero,  who 
was  hungry  for  life,  is  a  man  who  gives 
up  a  good  situation  to  write  a  play.  He 
has  not  sufficient  leisure  to  write  plays 
otherwise,  and  he  considers  himself 
railed  upon  to  join  the  ranks  of  dra- 
matic authors.  Having  no  means  of 
subsistence,  however,  he  and  his  family 
Starve,  and  when  the  play  is  finished 
nobody  will  take  it.  whereupon  the  au- 
thor commits  suicide.  The  fate  of  'Leb- 
enshunger'  was  sealed  from  the  begin- 
ng;  It  was  not  taken  seriously  ,  by  the 


audience,  and  laughter  arose  where' 
there  should  have  been  tears." 

Arthur  Landsberger's  '  farce.  "Der 
Grossfuei-st"  (Sept.  2(1 ).  met  with  favor. 

Max  Heinhardt's  production  of  Soph- 
ocles's  "Oedipus  Rex"  will  be  presented 
at  Covent  Garden  Jan.  15. 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  thought  little  of 
the  new  musical  play,  'The  Love  Mills," 
produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Oct.  3. 
It  found  in  the  libretto  "a  good  deal  of 
incomprehensibility,  incoherence,  and 
much  that  Is  dull  and  tedious.  The  Idea 
of  the  old  windmills  merrily  turning 
when  true  lovers  only  plighted  their 
troth  beneath  the  sails  was  a  possible 
one.  but  it  lost  its  point  when  the  hero 
(as  he  should  have  been)  declared  his 
love  to  a  girl  who  was  really  some  one 
else."  The  scenery  is  pretty  and  the 
music  lias  "a  good  deal  of  simple,  direct 
melodiousness." 


A  Few 
Personal 


The  London  Times  said 
apropos  of  t lie  revival  of 
Shaw's  "Man  and  Super- 
Notes  man"  :  "Ann  is  an  abstruc- 
tion,  a  figment  of  Mr.  Shaw's  brain,  a 
mathematical  symbol — anything  rather 
than  a  live  woman.  Of  course  Miss 
Pauline  Chase  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
She  wears  smart  gowns  and  looks  de- 
mure and  pronounces  English  as  though 
it  were  a  foreign  language,  with  strange 
vowels  and  clipped  syllables,  and  mis- 
placed emphasis.  This  has  a  certain 
charm,  .iust  as  the  imperfect  utterance 
of  a  child  has  its  charm.  But  as  an  im- 
personation of  the  'life  force'  it  can 
only  provoke  a  kindly  smile." 

The  critic  of  the  Manchester  Guardi- 
an wrote  words  of  universal  applica- 
tion when  be  described  the  Gaiety  ac- 
tors of  that  city  attempting  to  play 
in  Ibsen's  "Vikings":  "The  chief  bent 
of  the  finest  art  of  all  kinds  in  our  time 
is  towards  getting  and  giving  the  fullest 
sense  of  life  as  the  mixed  and  many- 
conditioned  experience  of  unsure  spirits 
taking  fallible  aim  at  dim  objects.  That 
is  the  work  for  the  Gaiety  actors,  and 
if  they  are  not  given  it  they— no  doubt 
quite  guilelessly— take  it.  They  inspired 
Shakespeare's  Beatrice  with  modern 
doubts  and  cares,  and  tried  how  a  pale 
cast  of  thought  would  go  on  the  san- 
guine countenance  of  Goldsmith's  Mar- 
low.  And  last  night  they  made  a  sad 
mess  of  the  Vikings.  No  shame  to  them 
either  A  company,  like  a  single  artist, 
n  ay  and  should  have  its  own  tempera- 
ment, and  its  failures  are  as  much  a 
condition  of  its  successes  as  death  is  of 
life." 

Miss  Ilorniman  has  been  telling  the 
Sheffield  Playgoers"  Club  that  some 
time  ago  she  produced  a  revival  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  and  at  the  close 
they  had  repeated  cries  of  "Author!" 
There  is  an  American  theatrical  man- 
ager who  would  have  risen  to  this  oc- 
casion. A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Sun  was  visiting  Georgestown,  a 
town  of  some  30,000  inhabitants  in  Ne- 
braska and  saw  a  poster  advertising  a  ! 
performance  on  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People"  witli  tlu  announcement:  "The 
author.  Mr.  Henry  Ibsen,  will  appear  in 
person."  This  drew  him  to  the  theatre, 
At  the  close  of  the  play  calls  for  the 
author  were  answered  by  an  imposing 
individual,  bald  and  clean  shaven,  who 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  in  silence. 
On  being  interviewed  the  "author"  stat- 
ed that  for  some  years  he  had  been 
gratifying  the  innocent  c.u-iosity  of 
American  audiences,  and  had  answered 
calls  for  playwrights  ranging  from  Sar- 
doti  to  Schiller.— Daily  Chronicle  i  Lon- 
don). 

Mme.  Ada  Crossjey,  contralto,  shot  a 
crocodile  in  the  course  of  her  recently 
completed  tour  in  South  Africa.. 

Thomas  Beecham  will  produce  "Elek- 
tra"  and  "Dei-  Rosenkavalier"  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre,  Paris.  He  will  take 
Ills  own  orchestra.  His  operatic  adven- 
tures thus  far  in  England  have  cost  him 
about  $400,000  ami  there  are  rumors  that 
he  is  "sick  of  the  great  British  public." 

Evidently  Mi-.  Thomas  Quintan  intends 
to  do  things  in  style  in  connection  with 
his  forthcoming  provincial  tour.  Like  Mr. 
Vincent  Cruinmeles,  this  enterprising 
manager  believes  in  realism,  but  in  real- 
ism that  has  got  far  beyond  the  "real 
pump  and  two  washing-tubs"  stage. 
Even  the  forest  trees,  we  learn,  in  the 
last  act  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  arc  to  be  as  near  as  possible,  the 

"real    thing.  Che    nature    of  these 

gigantic-    and    peculiar    trees    has  been 
studied — from  the  texture  of  the  bark  to 
the  color  of  the  dark  foliage."  Further-) 
more,  "the  mountains  in  the  backgkround, 

of  the  picture  are  the  Rockies,  and  not 
the  Alps  or  Himalayas,  or  any  kind  of  ■ 
mountain  you  please."  But  it  is  far 
from  being  Mr.  Quinlan's  intention  to 
glorify  one  opera  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. Thus,  when  the  curtain  rises  on 
"Alda,"  the  audience,  we  are  'assured, 
will  "need  no  program  to  inform  them 
that  this  is  a  Temple  of  Thebes — they 
can  see  it."  (We  confess  to  some  slig-it 
doubt  as  to  whether  c  very  member  of  ! 
the  audience  will  recognize  it  at  once; 
still,  this  does  not  detract  from  the  pro- 
ducer's  enterprise  and  artistic  spirit. i 
With  reference-  to  Verdi's  Egyptian  | 
opera,  it  is  stated  further  that  "the  i 
usual  representation  of  Amonasro  as  :i 
kind  of  Zulu  chief  ha-s  been  disc  arded. 
Instead,  he  appears  in  the  costume  of  a 
noble  Ethiopian  warrior,  steel  and  scar- 
let in  color,  and  wearing  proudly  his 
regal  lion  skin."  No  less  meticulous  is 
the  accuracy  to  be  observed  In  the  sing- 
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ing  of  "Carm'-n."  •  Tims,  i:  tl,.-  first  a'-t, 
the  bridge  across  the  end  of  the  stied 
is  to  be  a  real- bridge,  while  beyond  it 
will  be  seen  "the  Giralda  Tower,  that 
rises  sublime  in  form  and  color  above 
the  town.  so  that  Spaniards  and 
others  familiar  with  the  crowning  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  can 
recognize  -  with  pardonable  pride  and 
emotion  this  inspiring  monument."  Then 
the  fourth  act,  we  are  informed,  is  to 
show  a  departure  from  the  usual  exter- 
ior of  the  bull-ring.  The  audienc  e  will 
behold  the  arena  its-elf  with  tin-  popu- 
lace entering  to  climb  to  their  seats,  and 
a  picturesque  procession  of  toreadors, 
picadors,  and  the  rest.— Daily  Telegraph 
(London). 


Concert  Notes 
from  London 
and  Paiis 


An  orchestral  rhap- 
sody   by    Cyril  B. 
Ilootham  was  per- 
formed for  the  first 
time  Oct.  3  at  a   promenade  concert. 
London.    The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of 
It:    "The  title  is  'A  Passer'by,'  based 
upon    the    poem    by    Robert  Bridges. 
The   poem   itself  is  characteristic  of 
the   society  style   of   Mr.    Bridges,   a  ', 
little   mannered   and    a   little  stilted. 
What  sentiment  there  is  in  the  verses' 
[is   devoid   of    mawkishness,    and  the 
■whole  is  distinguished  by  an  extraor- 
dinary    sense    of    atmosphere.  Mr. 
Rootham.'to  do  him  justice,  has  avoid- 
ed sentimentality,  but  he  has  likeyvise 
avoided  atmosphere,  'unless,  indeed,  he 
intended  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  ' 
of  the  classroom.     There  seems  to  be  ; 
little  in  the  music  suggestive  of  Un- 
ship     battling      her      way,    fearless^  ' 
through     the     waves,     the     scudding  I 
clouds   and    leaping   foam,    hut    there  1 
ate  phrases  here  and  there  that  are  1 
pleasant  enough  to  listen   to.  even  if 
they  convey  no  definite  emotion.    It  is 
possible  thai  if  the  composer  4iad  not 
given    us    the    literary    moiif    of  his 
composition  his  work  would  have  been 
received  more  favorably,   and  it  would 
have  been  judged  purely  upon  its  mer- 
its as  a  musical  essay.    There  are  few, 
with   the   printed   poem    before  ihem.'] 
who  could  possibly  regard  the  music  I 
as    successfully    illustrating    it.      Mr.  : 
Rootham's  orchestration,  by  the  yva'y, 
is  modern,  but  hardly  modern  enough." 

S.  Coleridge  Taylor's  new-  cantata, 
"A  Tale  of  Old  Japan."  poem  by  Al- 
fred Noyes.  will  be  produced  by  the 
London  Choral  Society  Oct.  L'.".  The 
subject  is  an  unhappy  love  affair  with 
the  heroine  dying  when  she  learns 
that  her  long  absent  lover,  a  painter, 
has  wedded  another.  Before  he  breaks 
the  news  to  her  she  sings 

Loir*  have  i  waited.  Sawara- 
'      Her-  i„  ,„„■  Sunlit  isle. 

Lock  en  me  once  and  eiiijie 

I':        I  have  watched  so  lone  (or 

Hands  |  have  longed  to  h  Id 
Snv  mi-ii.  Savvani.  Siiwara.        *  . 
Why  is  your  hea  l  s,,  ,-.,l,|-.' 
It  will   thus  he  seen   that   Air.  Noyes 
writing  a  libretto  can  he  as  simply  sen- 
timental as  tiie' mob  of  inferior  poets. 


Albert 
the  Cth  vear 
of  the  Opera-v 
to  perform  ea 
French  compc 
works  of  one 
and  sixty  per 
v  oted  to  model 
of  tin-  establis; 
triasterpieces.-  • 
been  produced 
put  cm  the  sta 
as  new  yyorks 


igning  his  contract  for 
«  his  office  as  director 
unique.  Paris,  is  obliged 
h  year  "l?  new  acts  >y 
lers';  to  include  "tyvo 
ct  each."  Two  hundred 
irmances  .-,  te  to  be  de- 
i  French  operas,  "works 
-d  repertoire  and  classi'd 
French  works  that  have 
outside  France  may  be 
e.  but  are  not  to  count  , 
"without    the  authoi  he  I 


of  the  minister."  but  new  works  that 
have  first"  been  heard  in  a  French  pro- 
vincial town  are  to  he  rec  koned  -is  new. 

nes  said  of  Mnre.  Car- 
tnce  of  MacDowells 
n  London  Oct.  4  •  "The 
's  'Celtic'  sonata,  is  so 


The  London  T 
reno's  perform 

"Celtic"  sonata 

third,  MacDowe 
unequal  tint  it 
it  follows  two  I 
the  same  form, 
of  the  first  mov 
played  with  sue 
i  eno  can  com  • 
and  one  realize 


iu  works  ostensibly  jn 
The  decL.tnato:  y-  stj-je 
»!Jient.  even  when  it'  is' 
i  power  as  Mme.  Car- 
:ind.  bee  uiics  tedious, 
how  littic-  contrast  thr 


second  movement  lallegr'etLoij  affords.  It 


I  must 
'>  the  r 


however,  thai  she  made 
?il  opportunities  for  ron- 
mposer  gives  by  playing 
tasi-folksong  tune  with  a 
•  1  c  ate  and  dream-like 
t  Tiie  la.st  movement 
i.l  deal  of  the  dreariness 
of  the  earlier  movements  by  its  persist- 
ent vigor  and  brilliancy,  leading  up  to 


t  the  b 
deligl 
qualii 

'  atone 


I  the  final  reti 
of  the  sonata  ai 
JCuchullin.  Tech 
jthe  finest  pieces 
|Carreno  gave." 


principal  theme 
tl  with  the  hero, 
it    was  one  oi 
ing  Which  Mme. 


"A.  E.  J."  writes  to  the  editor  of  Thei 
Boston   Herald  asking  where  there  is 


any  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"preventative,"  which  was  found,  in 
this  column  Oct.  18. 

"Preventative"  is  a  highly  respectable 
word  and  has  been  in  English  literature! 
for  at  least  250  years.  Among  the  better' 
known  -writers  who  have  employed  it  are 
De  Foe,  "to  send  a  preventative  medi- 
cine to  the  father  of  his  child";  Adam 
Smith,  "the  most  effectual  preventative 
of  a  famine";  Sydney  Smith,  "the  met 
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II 
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•ctual  uiwwuww"  against  ™°  Pfr"s 
Idle  opulence";  Bulwer  I.ytton,  the; 
v  preventative  to  rebellion  Is  re- 
ilnt  •  G  II  I-ewea,  "A  preventative. 
'.'  .  *|«  ■fortune"-  Southey,  "A  pro-rf 
■tatlve  for  canine  madness";  J.  HJ 
•  in  "Dr.  Baillle's  preventative  of 
|Wflatuiency  which  tea  produces." 
nd  the  great  and  good  Gen.  George 
»shlngton  wrote  In  1793:  "Wearing 
nnel  next  the  skin  Is  the  best  cure 
•  and  preventative  of,  the  rheuma- 
m  1  ever  tried." 

An  Ignored  Centenary. 

The  centenary   of  Llsit  has  been 
(celebrated  with  pomp  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  and  honor  has 
been  paid  to  the  Hungarian  In  other 
itles  of  the  world,  but  Oct.  11  passed, 
without  due  recognition  of  the  cen- 
ennrv  of  Bendlgo.   The  name  of  this | 
illustrious     pugilist     was  William 
Thompson  and  he  was  born  In  Not- 
l-igham.  He  was  one  of  triplets,  and 
i  pious  friend  of  the  family  named  the 
lelpless    and    unfortunate  children 
Jhadrach,  Meshach  anrl  Abednego.  Mr. 
Bendlgo    won    the    cnamplonship  of 
England  from  "Deaf"  Burke  at  Ash- 
by-de-la  Zouch  in  1839,  but  his  fight 
of  fights  was  with  Bent  Caunt  at  Sut- 
fleld  Green  In  Oxfordshire.  Ten  thou- 
sand cheered  the  heroes  and  Mr.  Ben- 
dlgo   was    crowned    only    after  93 
rounds.    In  the  later  years  of  reflec- 
tion   introspection    and   humility  of 
spirit  Mr.  Bendlgo  became  "converted" 
and  devoted  himself  to  religious  work. 
His  fame  endures,  and  not  only  in 
the  annals  of  the  ring.  The  name  lives 
in  the  chief  Australian  mining  centre; 
it  was  borne  by  a  famous  race  horse; 
a  special  drink  dear  to  the  Engllsn 
fancv  Is  called  after  him;  there  is  a  I 
rou°-h  fur  cap  known  as  the  Bendlgo.  I 


The  Power  of  Twins. 

Did  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bendlgo  was 
one  of  triplets  give  him  supernatural 
power?  We  all  know  that  twins  are 
supposed  to  possess  magical  powers, 
especially  over  the  weather  and  rain. 
The  Tslmshlan  Indians  of  British  Co- 
lumbia think  that  the  wishes  of  twins 
are  always  fulfilled,  and  among  these 
Indians  twins  are  feared  because  they 
can  harm  the  man  they  hate.  The 
Thompson  and  the  Shuswap  Indians 
think  that  twins  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  grizzly  bear.  The  Peru- 
vian Indians  believed  that  one  of  each 
pair  of  twins  was  a  son  of  the  light- 
ning In  Africa  they  used  to  kill  one 
of  a  pair,  but  in  Uganda  the  father  is 
Inviolable  "and  may  go  into  anybody s 
garden  and  take  the  produce  at  will. 
Folklorists  are  not  so  communicative 
about  the  powers  of  triplets. 
!  Bendlgo  in  Australia,  by  the  way, 
1  was  first  called  Sandhurst.  Why  should 
.not  Reno  be  heuceforth  known  as 
Johnson? 


A  Blow  to  Latin. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity has  determined  to  make  his 
speeches  hereafter  In  English  Instead  of 
in  Latin,  as  "being  to  the  advantage  of 
himself  and  his  hearers."  The  Herald 
commented  not  long  ago  on  the  fact 
that  Latin  quotations,  even  from  Hor- 
ace, are  no  longer  frequent  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  Orators  are  not 
I  given  to  quotations  from  the  classics, 
rot  even  when  they  read  their  perfervid 
speeches  from  typewritten  sheets.  An 
elderly  clubman  with  a  tendency  to  rap 
out  a  Latin  line  would  be  voted  a  bore, 
•  especially  by  all  graduates  who  were 
!  Insecure   In    their   quantities,    yet  we 


land  does  norUkTti.  hear  It  rt 

I  was   written   when   he  was   under  the' 
I  spell  of  Zola.    Mr.  Bennett  Justly  won- 
I  ders  why  Moore's  novels  aro  not  read 
'and    appreciated   by    a   larger  public.' 
"Esther  Waters,"  "The  Lake."  "Celi- 
bates" and  "Sister  Teresa"  are  surely! 
among  the  great  English  novels,  and 
there    Is    a    fine    brutality    in  "Mike1 
Fletcher."  Nor  should  the  collection  of. 
stories,  "The  Untitled  Field,"  be  passed! 
over. 

The  death  of  Richard  Kendall  Mun- 
kittrlck  recalls  the,  years  when  Puck 
was  a  power  in  the  iand;  when  the  elder 
Keppler's  cartoon  was  eagerly  anticl- [ 
pated,  feared  by  the  shams  and  pre- 
tenders in  politics  or  out;  when  Mr.1 
Bonner's    editorial    articles    gave    the  I 
weekly  a  reputation  of  high  character. 
There  were  poets  then  that  contributed; 
graceful  verse  to  Puck,  as  Bunner,  A.  E. 
Watrous,  R.  K.  Munkittrick.    The  three 
are  now  dead.   Munkittrick  was  obliged 
to  keep  the  pot  a-bolling,  but  his  little 
poems'  were  often  fanciful  and  generally 
marked  by  true  individuality.  Music  has 
been  set  to  some  of  them,  which  were 
musical  without  the,  notes  of  the  com-i 
posers. 

MARY  GARDEN 
GIVES  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Mary  Garden,  assisted  by  Paul, 
Morenzo,  tenor;  Herbert  Sachs-Hirsch, 
pianist,  and  Andre  Benoist,  accompa- 
nist, gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a  very  large 
audience  and  many  stood. 

Miss  Garden  sang  the  air  from 
i  "Louise,"  the  song  of  Tosca  in  'the 
second  act  of  Puccini's  opera;  an  aria 
from  'Thais,"  the  "Hawk  Song"  from 
Herbert's  "Natoma,"  two  songs  by  De- 
bussy, Hue's  "Chanson  Prlntaniere"  and 
in  response  to  applause  she  sang  three 
or  four  songs,  among  them  "Comln' 
Thro'  the  Rye"  and  "Annie  Laurie,"  for 
Miss  Garden  was  bom  at  Aberdeen. 
After  the  air  from  "Thais"  she  sang  the 
Habanera  from  "Carmen." 

She  has  seldom,  if  ever,  displayed  here 
in  opera  as  full  a  voice  as  she  displayed 
last  night,  when  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  In  concert  in  this  city.  She  was 
certainly  "in  voice,"  and  also  in  good 
spirits. 

This  singer  is  always  interesting, 
even  when  she  is  vocally  indisposed, 
for  she  has  individuality  in  her  con- 
ception and  composition  of  a  part,  and 
at  times  where  her  singing,  as  singing 
pure  and  simple,  cannot  be  enjoyed  or 
commended,  the  force  and  art  of  the 
actress  easily  persuade  the  hearers  to 
forget  violations  of  elemental  vocal 
principles  and  to  ignore  any  disagree- 
able quality  of  tone. 

The  Herald  has  often  commented  on 
the  fact  that  opera  singers  are  gen- 
erally Ineffective  in  the  concert  hall; 
that  their  vocal  art  is  too  severely  test- 
ed in  the  absence  of  scenery,  costume, 
and  the  supporting  orchestra,  an,d  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  the  situation  which 
is  the  excuse  for  the  aria.  Miss  Gar- 
den did  not  suffer  in  this  respect  so 
severely  as  some  of  her  colleagues. 

Her  performance  of  the  air  of 
Louise,  "Depuis  le  jour,"  was  dis- 
appointing. The  air  Is  purely  lyrical. 
The  girl,  as  in  a  reverie,  sings  her 
happiness.  The  melody  is  a  flowing 
one,  not  spasmodically  dramatic.  Miss 
Garden  often  Interrupted  the  melodic 
continuity;  her  pauses  checked  the 
rhythm.  Nor  was  the  interpretation  a 
sensuous  one,  and  the  muslo  is  sen- 
suous to  th'e  verge  of  sensuality. 
Even  the  last  musical  sentence  which 
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,r  Sr°ttlsn  song*  slmpU-  and 

without  undue  sentimentalist,, 
reached  the  heart  of  the 


thus 


with 'storm,  gloom«d  overhead  and 


i«  nr>  tone-er  t  should  move   the  hearer  and  haunt 
v  a  Bostonian-alas.  he  is  no  longer   ^  memory  ^  fop  once  ,neffective. 


with  us!— who,  dining  with  one  or  two 
friends,  would  modestly  make  a  point 
,by  quoting  from  Virgil  or  Horace  and 
[always  apropos;  but,  a  man  of  leisure, 
the  had  read  a  little  Latin  daily  since 
lie  left  his  college,  a  small  one  where 
TLatln  had  been  taught  to  him  as  a 
giving,  not  a  dead  language. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  commenting  on 
the  vice-chancellor's  decision  and  his 
allusion  to  his  hearers  recalls  a  story  of 
James  Payn,  who  was  at  a  dinner  party 
where  a  learned  clergyman  Insisted  on 
quoting  Greek.  A  woman  seated  next 
to  Payn  asked  him  for  a  translation. 
Payn  had  forgotten  what  Greek  he  ever 
had  known.  "Accordingly  he  assumed  a 
blush,  and  hinted  to  the  lady  that  it 
was  scarcely  fit  for  her  ear.  'Good 
I  heavens!"    She    exclaimed,    'you  don't 

mean  to  sav  '  'Please  don't  ask  any 

'more.'  murinvred  Payn.  T  really  could 
not  tell  you.'  "  Was  this  before  or  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  Mr.  Silas  Wegg, 
who  was  solicitous  concerning  the 
modesty    of  Mrs.  Boffin? 


Novelist  and  Poet. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  says  that  his  work 
has  been  influenced  by  that  of  Mr. 
George  Moore  "probably  to  a  greater 
extent  than  by  any  other.'!  He  adds 
that  Mr.  Moore's  "A  Mummer's  Wife" 
lis  "a  monumental  creation,  and  has  ln- 
ifiuenced  me  more  than  any  book  I  have 
fever  read.''  Cut  Mr.  Moore 
innw  look";  down  on  "A  Mummer 


himself 
Wife" 


The  air  was  sung  as  In  too  strong  a 
light,  at  high  noon,  as  though  it  were 
intended  for  the  people  in  the  street 
below,  and  not  only  for  Jullen's  ear. 
The  soliloquy  became  an  address  with 
rhetorical  flourishes.  In  like  manner 
the  aria  from  "Tosca,"  the  "Prayer," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  lacked  the 
deep  melancholy,  the  quiet  despair 
that  makes  an  interpretation  of  it 
poignant.  Miss  Garden  sang  the  aria 
as  though  she  already  had  the  knife 
In  her  hand  and  was  thinking  of  the 
candles  and  the  crucifix. 

She  was  more  successful  aesthetically 
in  the  song  from  "Natoma,"  and  here 
she  made  a  marked  impression,  but  the 
feature  of  the  concert  was  her  remark 
ably  poetic  interpretation  of  the  songs 
by  Debussy.  Only  a  great  artist  could 
deliver  the  opening  line  of  "C'est  l'Ex- 
tase"  as  she  breathed  It  forth.  These 
"Arkttes  oubliees"  were  composed  as 
far  back  as  18SS,  and  in  them  the  true 
Debussy  was  revealed.  His  songs  before 
that  date  might  have  been  signed  by 
any  Frenchman  of  the  Gounod-Masse- 
net school.  Miss  Garden  is  of  an  ad- 
venturous nature,  and  it  was  a  bold 
thing  for  her  to  choose  such  music  for  a 
Sunday  night  concert.  As  sung  by  her, 
the  melodic  contour  did  not  seem 
strange  and  inexplicable  to  the  audi- 
ence, nor  the  harmonies  too  subtle  and 
elusive.  In  these  songs  the  voice  of 
Miss  Garden,  except  in  the  extreme  up- 
per part,  was  of  wondrous  beauty.  In 
them  she  was  poetic,  not  too  evidently 
dramatic. 


La  Oloconda,  ■  and  sonss  by  Strauss, 
Stojov-skt  and  Leoncavallo,  and  a«  an' 

Euv  J>«,:hs,-Hlrsch.  *  young  pianist, 
Played  bree  pieces  by  Chopin  and  one 
of  Liszt  s  Hungarian  rhapsodies  The 
performance  of  these  gentlemen  does 
not  call  for  extended  comment  Mr 
Morenzo's  voice  has  pleasing  quHlities,' 
but  his  art  is  not  yet  mature. 

MonaT 

MONA.  an  opera  In  three  acts:  poeril 
by  Brian  Hooker.    Dodd,  Mead  &.  CO. 

Mr.  Hooker  publishes  his  libretto  be- 
fore the  prize  opera  for  which  Mr.  Hora- 
tio Parker  wrote  the  music  Is  performed 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  I  he 
librettist  was  reported  as  saying  alter 
the  decision  of  the  judges  was  made 
known:  "I  wrote  'Mona'  to  express  the 
idea  that  woman  derives  her  sUength 
from  her  womanliness  and  not  from 
usurping  the  functions  that  belong  to 
man."  His  heroine  spent  her  life  In 
dreaming  that  she  had  a  mission  . I  hue 
she  defeats  her  own  cause  and  kills  ner 
lover  while  If  she  had  been  of  lesser, 
Clay  she  might  have  saved  the  Britons 
and  the  son  of  the  Roman  governor 
"I  felt  "  said  Mr.  Hooker,  "that  I  must 
get  into  the  oast  for  the  best  expression 
my  Idea;  My  story  may  possess 
anachronisms.  I  have  brought  in  the 
Druldloal  religion  as  it  existed  4fl0  years 
before.  I  have  tried  to  tell  a  story  that 
very  probablv  might  have  happened  at 
the  time,  yet  a  story  that  is  applicable 
to  all  times."  . 

This    poem    in    "Tennysonian  blank 
verse"  no  doubt  has  literary  merit.  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  higher  flight: 
1  walked  upon  a  windy  beach  betv,  een 

Dark   forest   and   dim    sea.     Low  swollen 
clouds 

Heavy 

Bellying  against  the  tree  tops.  Close  ashore 
Towered  one  huge  wave,  curving  over  me 
As  a  serpent  curves  to  strike,  created  with 

And  foam,  the  hollow  gulf  beneath  alive 
With  tremulous  lights  and  angry  flints  oi 

preen*  " 
High  overhead  looming:  so  that  I  seemed 
To  walk  in  a  long  cavern  roofed  with  cloud 
And  walled  with  foam  and  forest.    And  i 

bare  ,  . , 

Upon  my  hreast  a  naked  sword,  close  held 
As  a  mother  holds  her  child.   6o  when  the 

Poised  to"  plunge  down  upon  me,  I  thrust 
forth 

The  sword,  shaking  it  seaward,  and  the  sea 
Bent    backward    and   forebore.  Meseemed 

one  stood 

Beside  me  veiled  in  a  white  shroud,  who«e 

face  .  ' 

I  could  not  see  that  strove  to  snatch  away 
My  sword.    Therefore,  I  smote  and  slew 

him.  Then 
The  surge  plunged,  and  the  clouds  burst. 

and  the  trees 
Fell,  thunder  rent,  and  whelmed  me.  And 

I  woke 

Trembling   and   seeming   still   to   see  the 
sword 

And  the  grim  cloud  and  the  green  surge. 
And  now 

Three  nights  together  have  I  dreamed  thl8 

dream 

This  poem,  however,  Is  written  for  i 
the  stage,  not  for  the  library.  Nice- 
ties of  poetic  diction  are  lost  on  the 
stage  when  music  enwraps  them,  nor  J 
is  a  lofty  inspired  line  effective  un- 
less the  music  supports  it.   There  are 
poems    by   Poe,   Shelley,    Keats  and 
Swinburne  that  defy  the  effort  of  a  ll 
composer  to  enhance  their  beauty,  and  i 
we  already  know  that  the  quatrains]! 
of  Omar  are  more  effective  as  poetry  j 
than  when  music  set  to  them  distracts 
■the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  belit- 
tles the   significance   of   the  verses.] 
The  librettos  of  operas  by  Mozart  and  j 
the  majority  of  the  librettos  to  which  j 
Verdi  set  music  are  poor  things  as  far 
as    literature    is   concerned,    yet  the 
beauty,  the  strength  and  the  dramatic 
quality  of  the  music  is  by  no  means 
impaired  thereby. 

The  two  chief  questions  concerning 
"Mona"  are  these:  "Did  the  text  ham- 
per the  composer?  Will  the  te^ct  ham- 
per the  singers?  It  may  also  be  cour- 
teously asked  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient action  in  the  opera;  whether 
there  are  truly  dramatic  situations. 
These  and  other  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  after  the  performance  of 
•  Mona."  There  are  plays  by  Mr.  Yeats 
that  are  exquisitely  fanciful  and  of  a 
rare  poetic  nature;  but  the  poet  said 
necently  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
experience  with  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin  this  fact;  a  play  may  have 
many  fine  qualities  and  yet  be  worth- 
less for  stage  purposes;  and  Mr. 
Yeats  therefore  is  rewriting  his 
dramas  that  they  may  be  more  effec- 
tive before  an  audience. 

There  are  few  poets  who  have  the 
instinct  for  the  theatre.  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne  failed  in  the  playhouse, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  more  of  a 
poet  than  a  dramatist.  The  libretto 
should  never  be  more  important  than 
the  music.  Mr.  Hooker  has  given  to 
Mr.  Parker  a  formidable  task.  May 
the  performance  prove  that  they  have 
triumphed  gloriously. 


"Ere,  hold  my  coat!'  "1  have  always  re-  ; 

garded  this  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
muscular     Christianity     that  Charles 

Klngsley  was  always  praising." 

Mr.  f'.epin  .Chandra  Pal  was  recently 
arrested  at  Bombay  on  the  charge  of 
publishing  "The  Etiology  of  the  Bomb" 
in  Bengal. 

F.  W.  C.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Your 
remarks  on  set  b£dth  tubs  and  Saturday 
night  scrubbings  in  the  kitchen  50  years 
ago  In  New  England  recall  an  Incident 
of  home  life  In  Greenfield  years  ago. 
Sojourning  on  business  there,  I  was  in- 
vited to  go  over  a  new  dwelling  house, 
the  pride  of  the  owner  and  possibly  of 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  a  bath 
tub  in  this  house,  a  real  bath  tub.  but  I 
noticed  It  was  provided  with  only  one 
faucet.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  point- 
ed to  It  exultlngly:  'Running  water!' 
'Yes.'  I  answered;  'capital;  but  what  do 
you  do  for  hot  water?"  The  man 
stralfihtened  himself  up:  'Hot  water? 
Why,  in  summer  we  don't  need  it,  and 
in  winter  we  don't  wash.'  " 

Passing  Away. 

Again  we  hear  that  Bulller's  In  Paris 
has  been  sold  and  will  be  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  blocks  of  flats.  Again 
there  is  mourning  over  the  vanishing  ot 
the  old  Latin  Quarter. 

The  old  guidebooks  Informed  the 
stranger  that  at  the  Bal  Bullier  or 
Closerle  des  Lilas  "the  danoing  of  the 
students  and  artisans  with  their  'etud- 
iantes'  and  'ouvrleres'  Is  generally  of  a 
wild  and  Bacchanalian  character.  Here 
the  famous  'cancan'  may  be  seen.  Balls 
op  Sat.,  'soirees  dansantes'  on  Sun., 
'grande  fete'  on  Thurs."  And  many 
strangers,  especially  those  who  did  not 
dance,  were  disappointed,  for  at  the 
Bal  Bullier  dancing  was  not  a  raid 
show  for  the  entertainment  of  gaping 
Englishmen  and  Americans  hoping  to 
be  shocked. 

This  dancing  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  which  saw  Marshal  Ney  die, 
slain  by  the  bullets  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 
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"I  Knew  Him  Once." 

M.  Bullier  succeeded  M.  Carnaud,  and 
La  Chartreuse  was  changed  Into  La 
Closerle  des  LUas  in  1847.  Alfred  Del- 
vau  wrote  delightfully  about  this  ball- 
room and  other  dancing  places  In  his 
"Cytheres  Parisiennes."  He  sang  the 
'  praise  of  the  grisette,  as  she  was  known 
to  Besanger,  Murger,  Hugo,  Thackeray 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "It  is  so 
agreeable  when  one  has  become  relig- 
ious as  Sophie  Ponton,  or  literary  as  Ce- 
leste Mogador,  to  be  able  to  say:  'This 

ferocious  prosecuting  attorney  was  my 
little  Auguste.  I  led  him  about  by  the 
nose,  and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  be 
led' ;  or  'this  famous  physician  so  harsh 
toward  everybody  was  my  Amadee!  He 
was  gentle  and  timid  then,  he  blushed 
easily;  he  never  said  a  word  when  I 
boxed  his  ears  for  looking  at  another 
girl.'  " 


'  T.  F.  F.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Your 
paragraph  about  the  centenary  of  Ben- 
dlgo, the  pugilist,  who  'found  religion,' 
reminded  me  of  a  story  I  have  heard 
about  his  zeal  as  a  missionary.  Once 
In  London  a  knot  of  men  was  pointed 
out  to  him  ai  d  he  was  told  all  of  them 
were  atheists  'What's  atheists?"  asked 
Mr.  Bendlgo.  He  was  enlightened.  'Eh! 
Don't  believe  In  no   God,  don't  they? 


A  Group  of  Noble  Dames. 

The  catalogue  of  beauties  and  famous 
women  at  these  dancing  resorts  Is  more 
entertaining  than  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships,  or  Walt  Whitman's  catalogue 
of  trades  and  employments.  At  the 
Prado  once  conducted  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Bullier  were  Celeste  Mogador,  who 
was  a  trifle  pock-marked,  "just  enough 
to  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
Venus  of  Mllo,"  but  she  surpassed  this 
Venus  by  reason  of  two  beautiful  arms 
which  she  gladly  "decolletait" ;  Leontine, 
who  apparently  had  descended  from  one 
of  Rubens's  paintings;  Pauline,  the  beau- 
tiful caryatid  of  Michael  Angelo;  Clary 
Fauvette,  who  ended  by  marrying  a  sell- 
er of  drinks  on  Montmartre;  Olympe, 
who  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke;  Helo- 
ise  Pavllllon,  who  died  mad;  worse  than 
mad  a  downright  Idiot,  at  ealpetriere; 
Davlna,  the  blonde,  who  by  cunning 
wearing  of  her  cloak  concealed  the  ab- 
sence of  an  arm;  Victorine  Gobelotte. 
who  said:    "To  polk  at  the  Chaumlere. 

put  on  white  gloves;  to  leap  at  the 
Chartreuse,  I  put  on  black  gloves;  to 
dance  at  the  Prado,  I  do  not  wear  gloves 
—for  I  know  the  hands;  not  to  mention 
Desiree  Patchouli,  Angelina  rAnglatse, 
Edellne  l'Enragee  and  Blanche  this, 
Clotilda  that  and  Maria  with  the  Blue 
Byes  A  group  of  noble  dames!  They 
danced  their  life  out  long  ago,  and  M. 
Bullier  has  been  conducting  halls  In  a 
better  world,  and  now  the  Closerle  Is 
to  be  turned  Into  a  conventional  apart- 
ment house!  On  Montmartre  the  dancers 
are  hired  and  they  are  fearsome  thin«s. 

Songs  of  Hearth  and  Heart. 

Some  In  the  audience  at  Symphony 
Hall  last  Sunday  night  smiled  a  supe- 
rior, significant  smile  when  Miss  Mary 
Garden  "obliged"  with  "Comln'  Thro 
the  Rye"  and  "Annie  Laurie."  It  was 
as  though  they  said  aloud:  Tlere  « 
Miss  Garden  following  in  the  footstep, 
of  Adellna  Patti  and  other  singers  wlti 
a  past  who,  when  they  appear  befor. 
the  public,  endeavor  to  disarm  critlcisn 
by  singing  the  dear  old  songs.  wet 
it  depends  on  how  those  old  song,  at- 
sung.  If  an  elderly  woman  attempts  t. 
be  coquettish  In  "Comln'  Thro  th- 
Rye  "  it  is,  indeed,  a  ghastly  spectacle 
or  if  she  scoops  and  slobbers  throw 
"Annie  Laurie,"  the  moments  are  paW 
ful.  But  Miss  Garden  Is  young,  and.  t 
use  the  epithet  of  Ezeklel.  des'r»ble.„!,, 
san*  the  songs,  as  they  should  be  sun, 
simply  and  with  warmth,  so  that  Itwa 
pleasure  to  hear  them,  as  It  woui 
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rom  her,  which  is  a  melody  that  the 

rreatest  would  not  be  ashamed  to  sing. 
Compared  with  these  Italian  trills  are 
ame. 

ad*  zy  a 
ennox  Robinson's  "The  Cross 
Roads"  Seen  First  Time 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
armance  In  Boston  of  "The  Cross 
:oads,"  a  play  In  two  acts  by  Lennox 

oblnson.  Repetition  of  George  Ber- 
ard    Shaw's    "The    Shewing    up  of 

lanco  Posnet."  Perrormed  by  the 
-lsh  Players  from  the  Abbev  Theatre, 

ublin. 

"THE  CROSS  ROADS." 

T»-  Desmond  Malre.ni  Shiubhlaigh  i 

■n.  McCarthy  Eileen  O'Dohertv  ! 

Man  Connor  Fre(J  ODonovan 

McCarthy  Sara  Allgood  ' 

Ike  Dempsey  j.  M.  Kerrigan 

Mn  Dempsey.  his  son  Arthur  Sinclair 

Mr.  Robinson's  "Cross  Roads"  Is  a 
rim  and  sombre  play.  His  "Harvest" 
as  an  ironical  portrayal  of  the  dis- 
Ivantages  of  education.  A  school- 
aster  blindly  rejoiced  In  his  training 
'.  a  family  to  the  ruin  nf  the  father's 
.rm  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
lildren.  In  "The  Cross  Roads"  a 
>ung  woman,  thinking  her  duty  to- 
ard  Ireland  to  be  above  all  personal 
•nsiderations,  weds  a  churlish  farmer 
the  expectation  of  improving  agri- 
iltural  methods,  for  in  Dublin  she 
id  been  a  member  of  a  club.  She  has 
any  new-fangled  notions  and  tries  to 
it  them  Into  operation.  Her  nelgh- 
•rs  prosper;  her  husband's  sheep  and 
'Ultry  die.  Her  own  little  sons  die. 
)r  husband  taunts  her  with  her  ln- 
pacity  and  attributes  the  bad  luck 
the  black  curse  she  brought  upon 
m  when  she  became  his  wife, 
^or  the  sake  of  this  brute,  who  to  her 
the  moment  was  the  personification 
the  country  she  dearly  loved,  she 
I  rejected  a  Dublin  youth  of  a  finer 
ture.  but  with  no  money.  He  had 
omised  not  to  see  her  and  not  to 
ite  for  her  for  seven  years.  He  comes 
the  farm  house  on  a  bitter  winter 
Bit  and  finds  her  despondent.  She 
"s  her  story.  The  husband  enters  and 
er  their  tea  he  and  the  Dublin  man 
an  enter  into  •  a  dispute.  The  woman 
outside  at  work. 

he  husband,  angry  at  the  stranger's 
rds  In  defence  of  the  wife,  taunts 
a  with  having  been  too  friendly  with 
girl  when  she  was  in  the  city.  The 
anger  nearly  chokes  the  husband  to 
Uh  and  begs  the  woman  who,  eom- 
in.  has  interfered,  to  leave  the 
ise  with  him.  She  hesitates.  Again 
is  at  the  cross  roads.  It  is  her  duty 
stay  with  her  husbarid  and  she  dis- 
ses  the  other  man  forever, 
he  husband  goes  out  to  drink  at  the 
ern:  he  leaves  with  a  terrible  threat 
I  the  curtain  falls  with  the  wife 
lting  the  inevitable, 
his  play  was  acted  with  marked  force 
Miss  Allgood,  and  Messrs.  O'Dono5 
and  Sinclair,  who  took  the  chief 
ts,  while  the  minor  characters  were 
»ersonated  admirably.  The  dramatist 
id  not  ask  for  a  more  effective  per- 
man  -e,  and  the  performance  was 
re  .  imvlnclng  than  the  play  itself, 
the  first  act  the  dramatist  does  not 
y  reveal  the  character  of  Ellen,  nor 
he  unmask  herself.  What  we 
w  of  her  comes  chiefly  from  the  Hps 
others.  She  is  not  presented  clearly 
fervid  patriot;  there  is  no  sug- 
tlon  of  any  great  sacrifice  on  her 
t;  if  she  then  stands  at  the  cross- 
's It  Is  only  for  a  second.  It  is  im- 
slble  to  sympathize  with  her.  The 
ression  left  at  the  end  of  this  aot 
hat,  without  much  thought  of  the 
alin  man,  she  marries  the  farmer  for 
money,  nor  is  the  spectator  sure  that 
really  knows  anything  about  agri- 
ure. 

le  second  act  Is  better  contrived, 
its  success  depends  chiefly  on  the 
ng.  The  dialogue  Is  naturalistic, 
laturallstic  that  it  is. almost  bore- 
as  conversation  that  is  of  vital 
ortance  to  the  two  talking  In  real 
Is  often  not  of  tne  slightest  con- 
jence  to  a  third  who  happens  to 
"n  the  room.  The  actors  gave  the 
ogue  distinction.  It  win  not  be 
r  to  forget  the  sullen  brutality 
wn  by  Mr.  Sinclair  or  the  pathetio 
gnatlon  expressed  by  Miss  All- 
3.  The  final  scene  was  plaved  with 
ammon  Intensity.  The  quietness  of 
ill,  with  the  suggestion  of  lifelong 
?e  on  the  part  of  the  husband  and 
ong  .suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
:  with  a  conscience,  was  appalling 
Shaw's  play  again  delighted  the 
ence.  It  was  played,  with  great 
by  this  excellent  company.  Miss 
ood  and  Messrs.  O'Donovan  Sin- 
arid  Morgan  were  again  con'spictt- 
nor  should  the  girls  who  chatter 
he  opening  of  the  play  and  Mr 
>urke  as  the  foreman  of  the  jury  be 
Dtten 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  nie-hts 
W  w'll  be Syhge's  play,  "The  Well 


HOLMS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
production  In  Boston  of  "Nobody's 
Widow,"  a  farcical  romanoe  in  three 
»ots,  by  Avery  Hopwood.  Cast: 

Roxana  Clayton  Blanche  Bates 

Betty  Jackson  Adelaide  Frlnce 

Countess  Manuela  Valencia.. ..  -Edith  Campbell 

Fanny  Owens  Alice  Claire  Elliott 

Duke  of  Morolnnd  aBnS? ^c Ra„ 

Sed  Stephens  -Rex  McDougall 

Baron  Reuter.. . .. .  Minor  S.  Watson 

Peter  Westropp  Saunders 

TREMONT  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Madame  Sher- 
ry." Book  by  Otto  Hauerbach.  Music 
by  Hugo  Felix.  Founded  on  the  French 
book  of  Ordonnaau.  Present  version 
by  Karl  Hoschna. 

Lulu  Florence  Mackey 

Catharine  Elizabeth  Murray 

PhlUlppe  «  Ignaclo  Martinetti 

Edouard  Sherry  Jack  Gardner 

Leonard  Gomez  John  Relnhaxd 

Pepita  Frances  Cameron 

Yvonne  Slierry  Llna  Abarbanell 

Ttieophilus  S'lierry  Charles  J.  Ross 

Hectar  A.  G.  Pyke 

Sailor  Louis  Sllvey 

A  guest  Billy 


< :  R  a  NT  d~6peRA  ~  iro  i :  se^  me  -  uou- 
son  Amusement  Company  presented  for 
this  week  "Beyond  the  Divide,"  a  mili- 
tary frontier  play  In  four  acts.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  cast: 

Roland  the  Ranger  Edwin  Gallagher 

Max  Levi  George  J,  Woppma.n 

Philip  Morgan  J.  E.  La.no 

Silas  Ranger  Stewart  B.  Wilson 

Joe   Matthews  William  W.  Gavin 

Eagle  Joe  William  E.  Lemuels 

Col.  Kinsley  William  Turner 

Capt.  Lewis  Arthur  Dunn 

L'enora  Primrose  Katherlne  Arnold 

Jennie   Lewis  Lucille  Armstrong 

Mr9.  Primrosp  .  Laura  Dixson 

O  C  f  2  J-    ,  < 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  Pro- 
duced at  Shubert,  First 
Time  in  Boston. 


Ill 


pages    in    literature,    effective"    on  the 
stage  as  In  the  printed  book.    The  scene 
IB  the  churchyard,  with  the  artless  ques-  I 
tlons  of  the  little  girl  and  the  cock-sure  j 
answers  of  her  brother  concerning  the  j 
habits  of  those  beneath  the  3od.  with  the 
final   sublime  revelation,   is   still  more 
dramatic  and  of  a  loftier  eloquence. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  play  is  produced 


he  Saints,"  and  Lady  Gregorv's 
eading  the  News."  Gregory  # 

its  go  on  sale  at  the  box  office  this 
ilng  for  "Pompander  Walk."  Louis 
arker  s  comedy  of  happiness,  wbl<  h 
begin    its    first   engagement  next 
day  evening.   The  company  will  In 
e  the  noted  English  comedians,  Len- 
Pawlc  and   George   Giddc-ns!  and 
Dorothy  Pnrker,  daughter  of  the 
or  of  the  play. . 


GLOBE  THEATRE — "The  Newlyweds 
and  Their  Baby,''  a  comedy  in  two  acts, 
with  music.  Book  by  Aaron  Hoffman 
and  Paul  West.  Music  and  lyrics  by 
Seymour  Brown.  Nat  D.  Ayer  and  John 
W.  Bratton.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Ferdinand  Newlywed   Rhnrle*  a    \r„»  - 

Napoleon  Newlywed    the  baby  A'  lOTBan 

Maj.  Knott  Much...   F»n'f-'n<.„ 

Torn  Layers  pVii    w  hMW 

Prof.  August  Nlcbcl. PM  L    n  tt 

Adolph  Nlcnol  .....   banii  ?U  P,aws?n 

Dr   I    Ciirem  uaniel  L.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Newlywed &-,-georw  Averlll 
<;weudolin'T  .  01ga  VT0U  Hatzfeldt 

Dolly  Jolly  "eAnber 

A  hear  Blllie  Townley 

Dora-.  , J  •  son 

Cnra  ^.  Dollie  Volmer 
Violet Catherine  C'orwell 

Ito«e  M»y  Abbott  1 

.  ;  Marjone  Kingston 

CASTLE    SQUARE    THEATRE-The  ' 

|john  Craig  stock  company  present  "As 

You  Like  It."    The  cast; 

Orlando   John  Craig 

The  Duke  Walter  Walker 

Frederick  Frank  Bertrand 

Jaques   George  Hassell 

Amiens   Henri  Darlllat 

Le  Beau  A.  B.  Clark 

Oliver   Leslie  Palmer 

Jaques   A.  B.  Clark 

Charles   Robert  M.  Middlemass 

Adams  Frederick  Murray) 

Dennis   Charles  Bickford 

Touchstone   Morgan  Wallace 

A  Lord  Robert  M.  Middlemass 

Corln   Carnev  Christie 

Rilvius   A.  L.  Hlckey 

William   Al.  Roberts 

Cella  Miss   Mabel  'Montgomery 

Phoebe  Miss  Maude  Richmond 

Audrey  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Rosalind  Miss   Mary  Young 

Lillian  Russell  shone  resplendent  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  yesterday.  A  large  audi- 
ence greeted  her  in  a  way  that  showed 
her  popularity  was  as  great  as  ever. 
Miss  Russell  has  a  charm  about  her 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  is 
not  her  beauty,  which  Is  matchless,  nor 
her  ways,  which  are  winning.  It  is  per- 
haps a  combination  of  both.  Whatever 
It  is,  she  is,  and  seems  destined  always 
to  be,  a  favorite  with  American  audi- 
ences. For  her  appearance  in  vaude- 
ville yesterday  her  natural  charms  were 
enhanced  by  a  wonderful  Paris  crea- 
tion of  pale  blue  silk,  shot  with  silver. 
She  wore  ospreys  in  her  hair,  and 
strings  of  diamonds  hung  around  her 
neck.  She  sang  a  number  of  songs, 
one  about  an  Irish  gossoon  and  an  Irish 
colleen,  another  called  "Girls  and 
Beys,"  a  reminiscence  of  childhood,  and 
Ave  or  six  others.  It  would  be  late  in 
the  day  to  criticise  Miss  Russell's  art. 
She  has  won  her  place,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  her  performance 
yesterday  was  in  the  style  with  which 
her  admirers  are  familiar.  Her  voice 
has  lost  none  of  its  sweetness.  One 
might  perhaps  wish  that  she  used  bet- 
ter Judgment  in  choosing  her  songs. 
None  of  those  she  sang  yesterday  is 
likely  to  linger  in  the  memory.  After 
singing  in  response  to  recalls  yesterdav. 
she  came  out  to  a  third  and  made  a 
little  spaeoh  which  was  well  received. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  up  to  B.  F. 
Keith's  regular  standard.  Paul  Sel- 
doms's  Venus  was  back  again.  A  num- 
ber of  beautiful  groups  of  statuary 
were  shown  by  Miss  Erna  Claren  and 
her  company  of  posers.  "The  Winning 
Post"  was  a  striking  E'^ce  as  also  was 
what  was  called  'The  Abduction  of  the 
Sablnes."  "The  Fountain"  was  also  very 
beautiful. 

Van  Hoven.  "the  dippy  magician," 
was  well  described  on  the  bill  as  "the 
man  who  makes  you  laugh."  He  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Froelich. 
cartoonist  and  shadowgraphist,  did  a 
marine  picture  in  rapid  "Style,  besides 
some  clever  chalk  wrok. 

Other  features  were  Braggar  Broth- 
ers, comic  acrobats;  Harry  Fentelle  and 
Viola  Vallerie  in  a  board  walk  sketch; 
Barry,  Hal  vers  and  company  in  a  bit 
of  nonsense  in  a  drug  store;  John  Cor- 
coran and  Harlan  Dixon,  and  George 
W.  Jones  and  Ben  N.  Deely  in  comedy 
acts,  and  the  Six  Abdallahs,  Arabian 
tumblers.  There  was  a  good  motion 
picture  show,  and  Mr.  Grady's  orches- 
tra was  as  usual  appreciated. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

8HT7EERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Blue  Bird." 
a.  fairy  play  in  three  acts  and  11  scenes, 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The  piece  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre 
Artistique,  Moscow,  Sept.  30,  190S. 

Mummy  Tyl  Ethel  Brandon 

Daddy  Tyl  Charles  Hampden 

Tyltyl  .  ..Burford  Hampden 

Mytyl  Janet  Parker 

Fairy  Berylune  Alice  Butler 

^Pread    John  Sutherland 

*"'re  Maurice  Huslk 

Tylo,  the  dog  W.  H  Denny 

Tylette,  the  cat  Cecil  Yapp 

■^"ater  Margaret  Falrlelgh 

^filk   Merle  Maddern 

Sugar  George  Sylvester 

Light.....  Helen  Lackaye 

Granny  Tyl  Ethel  Brandon 

Gaffer  Tyl  Dore  Davidson 

T,me  Dore  Davidson 

^'Ight  Harriet  Sterling 

Neighbor  Berlingot  Alice  Butler 

Neighbor   Berllngot's   Little  Daugh- 
ter Winifred  Burton 

The  story  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  has 
often  been  told  in  The  Herald,  and  is 
probably  familiar  to  all.  The  search 
of  mankind  after  happiness  is  sym- 
I  bolized  by  the  adventures  of  two  chil- 
dren who,  in  dreams  attended  by 
Light,  Bread,  Fire,  Sugar,  Water, 
j  Milk,  the  faithful  dog  and  the  treach- 
erous cat,  wander  in  their  Innocence 
to  find  the  blue  bird. 

They  see  strange  sights.  They  learn 
that  the  dead  are  happiest  when  they 
are  most  vividly  remembered  by  the 
living.  They  find  out  that  in  the 
graveyard  there  are  no  dead.  They 
enter  into  the  realm  of  the  unborn, 
who,  on  their  appointed  departure  for 
this  world,  bring  with  them  great 
deeds  to  be  accomplished,  crimes,  ! 
diseases. 

When  the  two  awaken,  their  parents  j 
seem  dearer  to  them;  the  room  itself  is 
finer;  the  fairy  who  sent  them  forth  is 
only  a  neighbor.  The  long  sought  for 
bird  is  In  a  cage  against  the  wall.  Given 
to  the,  neighbor's  child  to  make  her 
happy,  the  bluebird  escapes.  And  any- 
one that  finds  it  should  return  it  to 
these  children,  for  they  may  need  it 
later  to  insure  their  happiness. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  striking 
scene  in  the  forest  where  the  cat  moves 
the  trees  to  conspire  against  the  children 
Is  here  omitted,  as  it  was  in  London. 
The  scene  that  Maeterlinck  wrote  for 
late  performances  in  London  is  not  a 
compensation.  As  it  was  played  last 
night  It  was  by  far  the  least  Interesting 
portion  of  the  drama.  Even  this  scene 
Is  not  given  here  as  Maeterlinck  wrote  it, 
I  or  the  rowdy  company  in  the  "Palace  of  \ 
Happiness,"  Vanity.  Overeating,  Over- 
drinking and  the  rest  of  them,  are  not 
.^efn  gorging  and  guzzling  and  convulsed 
with  foolish  laughter,  nor  do  they  ap- 
pear later  stripped  of  their  sumptuous 
firess,  poor  scarecrows  with  their  com- 
panions the  Miseries.  The  boy  and  girl 
are  introduced  at  once  to  the  Happi- 
riesses  of  Children,  as  Good  Health, 
Spring  and  others,  then  to  the  Great 
Joys,  as  Being  Just,  Understanding  and 
the  rest,  poetic  abstractions,  not  easily 
understood  by  children  in  the  audience, 
and — it  must  be  confessed — platitudinous 
and  boresome  persons  to  the  older  spec- 
tators. 

The  prose  of  Maeterlinck,  like  that 
of  Anatole  France,  is  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  translator.  Its  marvellous  sim- 
plicity is  in  itself  a  pitfall.  A  little  sen- 
tence in  the  original  must  be  para- 
phrased In  the  translation  if  the  mean- 
ing ts  to  be  fully  brought  out.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  preserve  the  poetic  charm. 

And  so  it  is  with  any  performance. 
The  beauty  of  the  play  is  for  the  most 
part  better  appreciated  by  the  reader 
than  by  the  spectator.  No  matter  how 
capable  the  actors,  how  gorgeous  or 
impressive  the  spectacle,  the  exquisite 
fancy  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
dramatist  are  necessarily  coarsened 
when  the  dream  is  represented  in  action. 

Yet  two  scenes  are  profoundly  mov- 
ing on  the  stage:  The  one  in  which 
the  children  see  their  dead  grandpar- 
ents and  talk  with  them,  and  the  one 
in  the  graveyard.  Maeterlinck,  as 
though  he  were  an  Elizabethan,  de- 
lights In  the  contemplation  of  death, 
hut,  unlike  Webster  or  Ford,  he  sees' 
no  terror  in  what  the  living  call 
death:  his  attitude  is  more  like  that 
of  Walt  Whitman,  or  of  Henley  when 
he  sang  that  the  ways  of  death  are 
cooling  and  serene. 
The  dialogue  between  the  old  couple, 

nappy  and  alive  because  they  are  re- 
j  membered.  and  the  children,  who  accept 
tho  fact  that  these  dead  still  talk  and 
eat  and  know  joy  and  sorrow  when 
they  are  remembered  as  in  the  flesh.  ; 
is  eloquently  emotional— one  of  the  great  j 


)  here  which  furnishes  In  the  theatre  so  I 
{great  entertainment,  charges  the  mem-' 
j  ory   with   such   pleasing   thoughts  and  ' 
I  leads  the  mind  to  ponder  the  true  val-  ; 
j  ues  of  earthly  things  for  which  we  mor-  I 
!|  tals  strive,  to  inquire  Into  the  secret  of 
1  happiness,  to  think  nobly  of  the  soul. 
I    The  production  was  an  elaborate  one,  : 
j and  on  tne  whole  extremely  effective. 
■  The  spectacle  did  not  attempt  to  belittle, 
or  apologize  for,  the  drama.  The  dancing 
was  incidental  and  not  an  incongruous 
I  feature.    The  scenic  effects  were  often 
teautiful,  and  the  management  of  light 
at  times  remarkable.    There  was  much 
for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  ear. 

Master  Burford  Hampden,  who  took 
the  part  of  Tyltyl,  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance. He  was  a  boy,  yet  not  un-  . 
pleasantly  conscious  of  the  fact  Nat-  ! 
ural  in  every  way.  he  was  not  realis-  I 
tipally  awkward.  He  was  buoyant  but 
not  fresh.  He  spoke  his  lines,  not  as  a  ! 
parrot,  not  as  one  painfully  'rehearsed  ; 
for  a  school  exhibition,  but  with  under-  ! 
standing,  with  force,  and  always  as  aj 
!  boy  would  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Yapp  was  a  striking  Tylette,  the' 
faithless  one,  the  mischief  maker,  the  I 
sly,  deceitful,  selfish,  vicious  cat  His! 
make-up,  his  diction,  his  action,  were  I 
all  feline,  startlingly  so.  Mr.  Denny  was  j 
not  so  successful  in  his  interpretation! 
of  the  dog  worshipping  his  master.* 
Miss  Lackaye  spoke  the  lines  of  Light1 
with  dignity  and  was  appropriately  re-  | 
splendent.  Time,  the  grandparents  and  I 
the  parents  were  adequately  portrayed- i 
Miss  Farleigh  as  Water  was  graceful; 
Miss  Maddern  was  attractive  as  Milk-, 
and  Miss  Sterling  was  not  too  melo- 
dramatic as  Night.  Miss  Parker  acted 
the  part  of  Mytyl  in  a  girlish  manner. 
The  features  of  the  performance,  how- 
ever, were  the  impersonations  by  Mas- 
ter Hampden  and  Mr.  Yapp. 

The  enlarged  orchestra  was  led  by 
Mr.  Sirsky  and  the  music  often  en- 
hanced the  effect,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
graveyard  scene;  but  the  tempi  in  the 
selections  from  "L'Arlesienne"  were 
often  so  fast  that  the  music  suffered 
sadly 

The  theatre  was  filled  in  every  part 
by  a  deeply  interested  and  highly  ap- 
preciative audience. 

The  English  language  befriends  thlT 
grand  American  expression;  it  Is  brawny 
enough  and  limber  and  full  enough.  On 
the  tough  stock  of  a  race  who  through  all 
change  of  circumstance  was  never  without 
the  idea  of  political  liberty,  which  is  the 
animus  of  all  liberty.  It  has  attracted  the 
teTms  of  daintier  and  gayer  and  subtler 
and  more  elegant  tongues.  It  Is  the  pow- 
erful language  of  resistance;  it  Is  the  dia- 
lect of  common  sense.  It  is  the  speech  of 
the  proud  and  melancholy  races  and  of 
all  who  aspire.  It  is  the  chosen  tongue  to 
express  growth,  faith,  self-esteem  free- 
dom, justice,  equality,  friendliness,  ampli- 
tude, prudence,  decision  and  courage.  It  is 
the  medium  that  shall  well  nigh  express 
1  the  Inexpressible. 


Deplorable  Omissions. 

A  section  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  has  just  been 
published,  it  includes  words  from  "Sim- 
ple" to  "Sleep."  This  section  contains 
3277  words,  2709  words  illustrated  by 
quotations,  while  the  number  of  quota- 
tions_  is  17,816.  The  similar  section  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  contains  259 
words,  and  that  of  the  "Standard"  1265. 

Yet  in  this  section  of  the  Oxford  we 
miss  the  familiar  use  of  the  noun 
"skate,"  as  "He  had  an  elegant  skate"  ; 
that  Is,  the  person  referred  to  was  un- 
fortunately influenced  by  wine,  strong 
drink,  ale  or  beer.  A  man  with  a  skate 
cannot  justly  be  said  to  have  a  numb,  or 
a  still ;  he  is  not  muzzy.  He  is  neither 
noisy  nor  sullen.  He  may  be  talkative, 
chatty,  in  an  exalted  mood.  In  the  street 
he  has,  like  Charles  Lamb's  Hester,  a 
springy  motion  in  his  gait.  Can  any  one 
inform  The  Herald  when  and  where  this 
use  of  "skate"  originated? 

Under  "slats,"  the  definition  of  "ribs" 
Is  missing,  with  the  quotation  of  Mrs. 
Bob  Fltzsimmons's  advice  to  her  gal- 
lant spouse  in  the  memorable  mill. 

Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  "sinker" 
as  the  word  istmderstood  in  restaurants, 
all-night  eating  houses  and  "electric 
lunch  rooms."  The  dictionary  admits 
"sinkers"  meaning  a  dollar,  as  an 
Americanism. 


From  an  Old  Satire. 

'Slantindicular"  Is  In  Its  place,  but 
there  is  no  quotation  of  the  once  famous 
sentence  In  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace" 
with  reference  to  Fernando  Wood.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Richard  Grant 
White  wrote  this  biting  satire.  Was  he 
the  first  to  employ  "slantindicular"  with 
the  meaning  of  obliquity,  political  or 
moral?  "And  his  walk  was  slantindicu- 
lar." John  Bright,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
delivered  In  the  early  sixties,  quoted 
from  a  "United  States  newspaper":  "He 
walked  uprightly  before  the  world  but 
when  he  was  not  before  the  world  his 
walk  was  slantindicular."  Bright,  no 
iloubt,  quoted  without  paying  mucli  at- 
tention to  the  source. 
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They  Skcinddled. 
What  l-»  the  origin  <>'  the  word  "Ske- 
addie"T  Tho  Oxford  Dictionary  think" 
he  word  Is  probably  n  fanciful  formn- 
krn  "  'Said  to  be  of  Swedish  and  Dan- 
lh  origin,  and  to  have  been  in  common 
•e  for  several  years  throughout  the 
lorthwest  In  the  vicinity  of  Immigrants 
rom  those  nations."  (Webster.  1864)  i 
iut  there  are  no  forms  in  9w.  or  Da. 
ulllclently  near  to  be  seriously  taken 
nto  account.  There  Is  some  slight  evl- 
lence  of  the  currency  of  the  word  In 
English  and  Scottish  dialect  use  before 
t  became  prominent  In  America,  but  It 
Is  doubtful  how  far  this  Is  of  Impor- 
tance for  Its  origin." 

This  last  reference  Is  probably  to  the 
rerb  "skedaddle."  meaning  In  Scotland, 
Northumberland  and  Lancashire  to  spill, 
icatter  as  "you  will  skedaddle  thai 
milk."  '  IB  the  United  States  the  verb 
ber  ime  familiar  as  military  slang  in 
I8t>2,  but  It  bad  been  commonly  used  In 
Scotland  and  Great  Britain  long  be- 
fore that  date. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  makes  no  ref- 
rrence  to  the  derivation  from  the  Irish 
"sgedad-ol,"  meaning  "scattered  all." 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  traced 
the  verb  to  the  Greek  "skedannuml,''  to 
be  scattered,  to  disperse,  and  quoted  the 
Homeric  aorist.  "eskedasa,  skedasa." 
This  reminds  one  of  Eugene  Field's  ex- 
planation of  "corker"  In  the  phrase 
■'she's  a  corker."  "The  word  corker," 
said  Mr.  Field,  "comes  from  the  Greek 
'Korka.'  meaning  the  adorable  one." 


has  little  to  commend  It  save  a  .-on-| 
ventlonal  rretttness  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  ■  .inposer's  work,  hut 
Mr    Anthony  rendered  It  with   gra  e 

and  brilliance.  He  played  the  sym- 
phonic studtw,  as  one  exulting  in 
pianlsttc  strenpth  and  with  datal  led 
n Mention  to  the  varied  technical  de- 
m  n  The  planlst  played  the  lighten 
^charmingly  and  was  at  his  best 
in  those  by  Debussy,  when  his  touch, 
pVytng  and  the  Imaginative  qua  11  ty 
of  his  interpretations  were  wholl>  ae-j 

"*  friendly  audience,  fair  in  size  was 
warmly  demonstrative  in  «■ 
tlon.  and  at  the  close  °V  Pre 
Mr.  Anthony  repeated   Palme  s  Pro- 
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GLOOM  AND  SPIRIT 
SEEN  AT  PLYMOUTH 

Irish  Players  Give  Excellent  Per- 
formance of  Two  Noted  Plays. 

Plymouth  Theatre:  Repetition  of  J. 
M.  Singe's  play  in  three  acts,  "The 
Well  of  the  Saints,"  followed  by  Lady 
Gregcry*s    "Tho    Workhouse    Wanl  " 


Perfo 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC 
ATOPERAHOUSE 


Random  Notes. 

And  see  how  the  authorities  differ 
concerning  the  monarch  who  is  said  to 
have  knighted  a  Joint  of  beef,  which  Is 
still  named  the  Sirloin!  Fuller  In  his 
"Church  History"  said  the  King  was 
Henry  VIII.  Dean  Swift  In  his  "Polite 
Conversations"  named  James  I.  The 
"Cook's  Oracle"  said  the  King  was 
Charles  II.  But  the  word  comes  from 
the  old  French  "Surlolgne,''  meaning 
over,  or  above,  the  loin. 

The  phrase  "to  size  up  a  man"  Is  com- 
mon In  this  country;  but  in  England  "to 
Blze  down,"  to  size  up,  or  to  compre- 
hend, is  also  common. 
'  "Blngster"  for  singer  is  found  from 
1888  to  1606  and  Charles  G.  Leland  was 
guilty  of  writing:  "When  they  call  a 
slngstress  a  Ghawazi,  It  Is  as  If  you 
were  to  call  Nlllson  a  corps  de  ballet. 

Would  any  one  have  the  courage  to 
write  today  of  "slne-qua-non-lcal  meas- 
ures" (Thomas  Moore),  or  of  the 
slnequanonniness  of  pockets"  (Robert 
Southey)? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  again  our  old 
friend  the  slmursh    (also  simurg,  sl- 
morg)    the  Persian  bird,  monstrous  in 
shape, 'rational,  speaking  aloud  when  it 
sees  flt,  and  very  old.    It  ie  a  finer  bird 
than  the  roe  or  the  phoenix, 
in  Kaf  the  Slir.org  hath  bis  dwelllnr  place 
The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages 
and    De   Morgan,    the   father   of  the 
long-winded     novelist,     boasted:  1 
am    an   old   bird,   a   Slmorg.   an  'all 
knowing  Bird  of  Ages,'  in  matters  of 
cyclometry." 

Is  not  a  "skrelgh"  a  more  appalling 
sound  than  a  shriek? 

Some  years  ago  the  New  York  Sun, 
taken  to  task  by  some  earnest  stu- 
dent of  rhetoric  written  for  high 
schools  and  colleges,  because  It  used 
the  phrase.  "I  had  rather."  instead  of 
••I  would  rather,"  answered:  The 
English  language  Is  what  It  is,  not 
what  it  ought  to  be."  This  answer 
might  be  made  to  persons  objecting 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  personal  re- 
sentment to  the  appearance  of  "pre- 
ventative" in  print. 

PIANO  RECITAL  BY 
CHARLES  ANTHONY 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  Perform- 
ance in  Steinert  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

A  Russian  enterta!^icnt  was  glvenj 
last  night  at  the  Bostc%  Opera  House  | 
by  Andreeff's  Imperial  Court  Balalaika 
orchestra,  led  by  Its  founder;  a  Russian 
operatic  quartet  of  singers— Mmes.  Or- 
lova,    Scrlablna,    and   Messrs.  Vaslllevj 
[and   Tornashevitch;    and   the  Imperial 
!  Russian   Dancers.     The  audience  was 
|  warmly  appreciative,  but  the  perform- 
I  ance  deserved  a  much  larger  one. 
i    Th<>   Balalaika  orchestra   was  heard 
I  last  December  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre In  connection  with  Miss  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  her  Egyptian  dances.  It  then 
excited  lively  admiration.    The  program 
last   night   Included   music   by   N.    P.  I 
Fomin  (Introduction  to  a  Russian  Suite, 
Danse  d'Auvergne,  and  transcriptions  of 
folk  songs),  a  transcription  of  Rodo'fo's 
Air    from    "La  •  Boheme,"    Andreeff's ' 
waltz,  Souvenir  de  Vlenne,  and  the  fa- 
mous  song  of  bargemen  on  the  Volga, 
"El  Ukhnem." 

As  before,  the  transcriptions  of  the 
Russian  airs  were  the  most  effective, 
and  again  the  melancholy  chant  of  the 
bargemen  that  has  appealed  to  more 
than  one  composer  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. The  Russian  singers  were  in- 
teresting chiefly  by  reason  of  their  cos- 
tumes and  the  folk  song  that  they  sang, 
"Beyond  the  river  grows  Intoxicating 
Hop;  there  lives  my  Darling." 

Mr.  Andreeff  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
orchestra.  The  men  may  in  turn  be 
proud  of  him.  He  took  a  national  in- 
strument that  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
and  little  by  little  awakened  a  regard 
for  it  until  the  Czar  himself  gave  en- 
couragement. Seldom  Is  any  orchestra 
heard  here  that  approaches  this  body  of 
visitors  In  precision  of  attack.  In  deli- 
cate shades  of  color  In  complete  control 
of  dvnainlc  gradations,  and  in  elasticity 
of  interpretations.  These  men  have  been 
admirablv  drilled,  but  not  In  the  military 
manner;  individualities  have  been  com- 
bined, and  the  performance  Is  never 
perfunctorv,  always  expressive.  A  plea- 
sant feature  of  this  part  of  the  program 
was  the  solo  playing  of  the  balalaika  by 
Mr.  Pogoreloff. 

The  dances  were  as  follows :  Poiisn 
dance  with  music  by  Gliuka,  Miss  Step- 
hanla  Plaskowletzkala  and  Sergei  Moro- 
soff  leading  dancers ;  a  waltz,  Czibulka, 
danced  by  Miss  Lydla  Lopoukowa  and 
Alexander  Vollnlne ;  classic  variations, 
Miss  Julia  Sedowa;  a  waltz  from  Gla-i 
zunoff's  "Raymond"  ;  a  mazurka  of 
Chopin  danced  by  Mr.  Vollnlne;  "Lies- 
genka  "  with  music  by  Rubinstein,  Miss 
Bronlslawa  Pajitzkala,  and  Mr.  Morosoff, 
solo  dancers ;  Chopin's  nocturne  in  E 
flat  major  with  groupings  by  quartet 
,of  women;  a  Russian  dance  by  Miss 
Julia  Sedowa,  and  a  Hungarian  rhapsody 
by  Liszt  for  solos  and  ensemble. 

"Miss    Lopoukowa   at   once   made  an 
&gr<  "able  impression  by  reason  of  her  j 
'  youth    freshness,  grace  and  unaffected 


med  by  the  Irish  Players  from  t 
Abbei  Theatre,  Dublin. 

Mnrtliil  Doul  \-X  .■  Arthur  Sinclair 

Mary  fVul  -.L.V:  Sara  AUgood 

Tlmray  IT  Sydney  J.  Morgan 

Molly    Bryne   ('athleen  Neablii 

Bride  Eileen  O'Dohcrty 

Mat  Simon  J-  A.  O'Kourke 

A   Wandering   Friar  J.   M.  Kerrigan 

Rlthne  MaOee,  U.  Wright,  Brlnsley  McNiunai:i 

Villagers  ii'  Til* 

Blthne  MaOee,  IT.  Wright.  Brlnaley  MndNaniura 
The  performance  of  the  Irish  Players  ! 
last  evening  was  equal  In  excellence 
with  those  that  have  hitherto  been  given. 
The  masterly  characterizations,  quiet  in- 
tensity, sobriety  of  gesture,  authorita- 
tive eloquence  in  their  speaking  of  lines 
and  the  passionate  sincerity  of  their 
acting  entitle  this  extraordinary  com- 
pany of  players  to  a  place  apart. 
•  Mr.  Sinclair  as  Martin  Poul  was  again 
impressive,  and  his  imprecation  laid 
upon  Tlmmy  the  smith  and  Molly  Byrne 
I  waB  a  fearsome  thing.  Miss  Allgood  was 
I  ngaln  seen  In  her  Interesting  impersona- 
I  tlon  of  Mary  Doul.  while  Miss  Nesbltt 
was  an  effective  and  alluring  Molly,  and 
the  others  of  the  cast  gave  admirable 
support. 

Bynge'S  gloomy  play,  with  its  crue. 
villagers,  grim  irony  and  picturesque 
lines,  was  followed  by  Lady  Gregory's 
"Workhouse  Ward"  and  not  by  "Spread- 
ing the  News,"  as  had  originally  been 
the  program.  The  change  of  bill  was 
announced  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  again  seen  as  Mike  Macinerny, 
Mr  O'Donovan  as  Michael  Miskell  and 
Miss  O'Doherty  this  time  took  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Donohoe.  The  piece  was  played 
with  spirit. 

There  was  a  small  audience,  which 
again  found  amusement  in  Synge's  play 
and  was  warm  in  its  applause  of  tin- 
company.  ,  . 

Tonight  "The  Well  of  the  Saints  and 
"Spreading  the  News"  are  on  the  bill. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  matinee  and 
Saturday  night,  when  the  Boston  en- 
gagement will  end,  William  Boyle  s 
"Mineral  Workers"  and  Lady  Gregory's 
"Jail  Gate"  will  be  performed. 


not  offend  us,  and"  we  prefer ^Wflok" 

to  "mlrlfic  "   There  has  never  .been  any 
authority  for  "dlxonary."    The  word  n 
j5»6  was  spelled  as  it  is  today.   The  only 
variant  we  have  been  able  to  find  is 
"dlctlonarie,"   used  by  such  lovers i  of 
words  as  Roger  Ascham  and  John  Flo- 
rlo     Bulldog  should  always  be  spelled 
"dogge."    Then  you  can  indeed  see  his 
teeth  and  hear  his  ominous  growl. 
A  Word  of  Many  Meanings. 
Recently  In  a  London  court  the  words 
"swank"  and  "toff,"  which  occurred  In 
the  evidence,  were  explained.  "Swank," 
said  the  learned  counsel,  "Is  a  modern 
word,  meaning  to  show  off.    "Toff"  was 
defined  as  a  characterization  of  an  ex- 
tremely well  dressed  person.  "There  are 
distinctions,"  he  added:  "a  toff  Is  wel^ 
dressed;  a  'real  toff'  means  a  gentlei 
man."  . 

Now   the   verb    "swank"    in  Engllsi 
I  schoolboy  slang  means  to  work  hard,  am 
a  "swanker"  is  a  dig,  a  grind.    But  tin 
verb  "to  swank,"  as    defined    by  the 
learned  counsel,  is  neither  modern  nor 
slung;  It  is  a  dialect  word  that  has  long 
been  known  in  many  English  provinces, 
and  It  means  either  to  strut  consequential- 
ly as  in  "He  come  swanking  up  the  lane 
as  If  he'd  a  very  good  opinion  of  hisself," 
or  to  work  in  a  slow,  lazy  fash'.on,  to 
idle;  while  In  Yorkshire  to  swank  means 
to  support,  to  supply  with  food,  also  to 
eat  heartily.  "Swanked  out"  Is  applied  to 
a    person   distended   with   food.  Then 
there  is  the  dialect  verb  "to  swank," 
meaning  to  drink  to  excess,  and  a  swank 
Is  the  remainder  of  liquor  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tankard :  "Just  sufficient  for  one 
draught,   which  is  not-  accounted  goodl 
manners  to  divide  with  the  left  hand 
man,  and  according  to  the  quantity  Is 
called  either  a  large  or  little  swank." 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  thel 
adjective  "swank,"  supple,  active,  state-| 
ly,  Jolly,    or  "swanker,"    a  strapping1 
young  man,  or  "swanking,"  with  several 
.curious  meanings. 


Charles  Anthony  save  a  piano  reci- 
tal yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven.  Sonata  op.  90.  first  move- 
ment; Courtlandt  Palmer.  Prelude 
(new);  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  Rhapsody, 
op.  119;  Schumann,  "Vogel  als  Pro- 
phet." Symphonic  Studies;  Chopin. 
Prelude  No.  25;  Pchussy,  from  the 
"Children's  Corner."  "The  Little  Shep- 
herd." "Golliwogg?  Cakewalk";  Cha- 
brler,  Bourree  Fantasque. 

Mr.  Anthony's  playing  Is  well  known 
in  Boston.  His  technique  is  creditable,, 
he  phrases  intelligently,  his  touch  is  I 
for  the  most  part  agreeable,  and  he  Is 
often  an  imaginative  interpreter. 
Yesterday  afternoon  he  displayed  a 
warmth  of  eu-otional  expression  which 
has  been  lacking  upon  former  occa- 
sions, and  this  at  times  led  to  a  mis- 
taken outlay  of  merely  physical  exer- 
tion. Mr.  Anthony  relies  mainly  upon 
tne  pedal  for  the  singing  of  melodies. 
His  chief  defect  yesterday  was  in  an 
Irritating  misuse  of  the  damper  pedal, 
which,  not  released  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  marred  otherwise  interesting 
effects. 


manner.    She  danced  with  the  ease  of 
one  carefully  taught  in  a  sochool  where 
the  ballet  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
arts.   There  was  no  suggestion  of  labor  , 
or  of  a  task.   There  was  apparent  spon-  j 
tanelty  In  every  movement.    A  charm-] 
ing  apparition!  I 
Mr.  Vollnlne  has  a  robust  but  well- 
shaped  figure.    He  danced  nimbly.  He 
had  little  opportunity  to  show  his  abil- 
ity in  ballet  action  or  his  mobility  of( 
facial  expression.    The  variations  were; 
rather     heavily     executed     by  Miss 
Sedowa. 

"Llzsgenka"  introduced  curious  play 
with  a  dagger  that  evidently  had  a  prac- 
tical point  and  edge.  One  of  the  feat- 
ures   of    the    divertissement    was  the 

;  Polish  dance,  which  was  performed  with 

|  great  spirit  The  ensemble,  groupings 
and  figures  In  Glazounoff's  waltz  were 

1  agreeably  diversified.     All  the  dancers 

i  were  warmly  applauded. 

Thl*  evening  Dellbes's  "Coppella"  will 
be  performed  and  the  Balalaika  orches- 
tra will  play  various  pieces.  The  per- 
formance on  Friday  evening  will  be  the 
last. 


There  are  days  In  October  when  even 
the  blterest  prohibitionist  Is  so  exhilar- 
ated bv  the  air  that  he  bursts  Into  praise 
of  "brown  October  ale."  The  boarding 
housekeeper  In  our  school  years  at  Exeter 
used  to  say  cheerily  after  a  particularly 
meagro  dinner:  "Young  gentlemen,  the 
air  is  so  bracing,  it  is  so  like  champagne 
that  one  really  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
food."  And  there  are  other  Joys  of  fall 
and  winter,  which  were  sung  years  ago 
by  a  comparatively  unknown  poet,  whose 
verses  wore  published  in  the  New  Haven 
Register.  His  address  was  to  December, 
but  the  lines  are  appropriate  to  any  day- 
after  the  landlord  and  Janitor  have  been 
persuaded  to  turn  on  the  heat. 

FOR  THE  SEASON.  [ 
No  more  the  Incisive  blent  , 
Mixed  with  the  infernal  midnight  monotone 

The  emphatic  scratching  of  the  match  to  lUTUt 
The  gas.  aud  find  the  attenuate  horror  flown. 

No  more  the  odorous  breath  M-_-  I 

Of  summer  nights  that,  every  time  It  blow*. 

Suggests  not  Araby.  but  shapes  of  death, 
As  every  member  of  our  health  board  knows. 

No  more  the  Industrious  fly. 
The  mosquito's  morning  supplement,  to  map 

The  upturned  face  with  exquisite  agony, 
Of  him  who  loves  bis  early  morning  nap. 

Ent  days  of  qnlet  peace: 
The  stovepipe  cometh  to  the  front  again, 

its  anx'uT Joints  slip  into  Mace  like  grease, 
And  blasphemy  sleeps  on  the  Hps  of  men. 

Tbc  patient  plnmner  sees  ._»««. 
The  full  fruition  of  his  summers  dream. 
Again  the  clothier  fllngeth  to  the  breeM! 
His  garments  false  of  woof  and  frail  of  scam. 

Whereat  the  coal  man  smiles. 
And  rubs  his  hands  and  sayeth  '  Even  so, 

M,  harvest  cometh."   And  his  hours  beguiles 
With  cMnti! .  andplons  Psalms  in  praise  of  snow. 

And  we.  tn  Joy  profound. 
Just  hibernate,  unmindful  of  our 

Oblivioas  that  the  coal  man  Uoth  abound, 
Forgetful  of  the.  plumber  man  down  stairs.  | 

A  Voice  From  Vermont. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
lpttcr ■ 

Editor  of  The  Herald:  Noting  In  The 
Boston  Herald  of  the  23rd  inst  that 
George   Washington   is   recognized  as 
one  of  its  standard  authorities  in  the 
use   of  words,    one   Is   led   to  wonder 
whether  the  Father  of  his  Country  may 
not  come  to  be  accepted  also  as  The 
Herald's  authority  in  questions  of  orthog- 
raphy.   In    such    an    event  "honour 
would   lose   none   of   Its   weight,  nor 
would  "labour"  miss  its  full  value  No 
!  more   would    "rousick"    be  cut    short ; 
Then  would  be  opened  an  enticing  field, 
for  the  development  of  personal  taste, 
in  the  matter  of  spelling.   We  would  bej 
bound  neither  by  the  cold  formalities 
of  the  dictionary  (or  would  it  be  Dlxon- 
ary) on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  crude 
devices  of  the  deformed  spelling  cult 
on  the  other.   "The  wg**^ 

No.  Hyde  Park,  Vt..  Oct.  23. 
As  our  correspondent  knows,  labor  and 
honor  are  still  spelled  with  a  "u"  by  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  Color 
with  a  "u"  suggests  more  color  than 
when  it  is  without  it.    "Mustek"  would 


In  the  Dandiacal  Line, 

"Toff"  is  slang.  It  came  Into  fashion, 
about  1SG8  when  Arthur  Lloyd  sang  iij 
London  music  halls  his  ditty  entitled 
"The  Shoredltch  Toff."  He  described 
himself  in  this  song  as  Immenslkoff, 
and  as  he  wore  an  overcoat  heavily 
trimmed  with  fur,  the  word  "Immenslk- 
off" was  applied  to  fur-lined  overcoats., 
"Toff"  at  first  meant  a  gentleman,  a 
fop,  a  swell;  later  a  superior  person,  a 
man  of  grit.  Sala  wrote  in  1883:  "Fops 
flourished  before  my  day,  but  I  cari 
remember  the  dandy,  who  was  super- 
seded by  the  count,  the  toff,  and  otheB 
varieties  of  the  swell."  And  In  1902  a 
man  arrested  for  murder  was  reported 
as  saying  when  he  held  out  his  wrists, 
for  the  handcuffs:  "Now  I'll  die  like  a 
toff." 


Two  Personal  Notes. 

Dr.  Franz  Bergman,  a  deep  thinkln. 
German,  visiting  the  United  States,  says 
that  American  women  will  have  only 
four  toes  on  each  foot  1000  years  from 
now,  because  they  wear  shoes  too  small 
for  them.  On  Cape  Cod  the  domestic 
cat  has  six  toes  and  is  singularly  fer- 
tile. There  is  always  the  divine  average. 

The  fox  hunters  who  visit  Belcher- 
town  should  be  cautious.  Not  long  ago 
in  England  Mr.  Richard  Bower,  the 
master  of  the  South  and  West  Wiets 
Foxhounds,  died  of  hydrophobia  from 
the  bite  of  a  fox.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  fox  should  occasionally  have  pleas- 
ure in  the  game. 

Bv  the  way,  Thomas  Boothby  of  Too- 
ley  Park  kept  the  finest  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  England.  Some  havo  identi- 
fied his  wife  as  the  original  of  Field- 
ing's charming  Sophia  Western.  It  was 
hia  grandson,  "Prince"  Boothby,  who 
blew  out  his  brains  because  he  was 
i  bored  by  dressing  and  undressing. 

ocA-  z  7  ,/f  i' 

The  Herald  spoke  yesterday  of  fo* 
hunters  shouting  '^0^3''  and  wearing 
scarlet  coats  in  staid  MaMWhusetta 
It  also  spoke  of  Thomas  Boothby  M 
probably  the  man  that  first  kept  a  pack 
of  hounds  In  England.  Who  matM 
first  woman  that  hunted  the  poor  beast 
with  her  own  pack?  Some  name  Lady 
Salisbury,  who  hunted  until  she  was  so 
old  that  she  had  to  be  tied  on  to  her 
saddle.  Her  ending  was  violent  She] 
was  burnt  with  a  portion  of  HaW*Ml 
House  in  1838.  The  present  marquis  is 
her  great-grandson.  . 

Thf  master  of  the  hounds  that -died 
recently  from  the  effects  of  a  fox  bite 
-the  word  hydrophobia  was  used-wM 
hltten  through  a  thick  glove  and  no 
inconvenienced  until  a  day  or  two  be 
ore  his  death.  The  Duke  of  1 WchmonJ 
-the  one  that  was  host  at  the  \\  ater- 
,oo  ball-^ed  in  Canada  of  hydrophobe 
due  it  is  said,  to  the  bite  of  a  rox 
which  happened  to  be  a  tame  one.  An- 
other noh*  hunter.  Viscount  Doner^le 
died  M rom  hydrophobia,  but  M  «* 
chains  the  fox  that  bit  h  1m .  In  Ms 
rase,  as  In  the  recent  one  In  Englana 
death  came  about  eight  months  after 

1  l!etbus  hope  that  the  Intrepid  sports- 
men  to  the  west  of  us  wlir he  more  .or- 
tunate;  that  the  younger  maj  have  tne 

luck  of  Don  Juan : 

lie  broke,  'tis  true,  some  st.tatW  of  «•  law* 
!?t  nuntuU-tor  the  sagest  youth  Is  fraU,^ 

node  o'er  the  hounds,   It  may  oc, 

And  on!To'er  several  country 

But  on  tho  whole,  to  general  «<lmi7twD- 

He  acquitted  both  himself  «"d  h<*»» 


1 
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A  statuo  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  has 
>een  unveiled  In  New  York.  Mayor 
Jaynor  then  praised  Bryant  as  a  model 
•dltor  and  regretted  that  his  poem 
'Thanatopsls"  was  so  melancholy— "the 
nost  melancholy  poem  thai  ever  was 
vrltten." 

Are  Eryant's  poems  read  In  1911?  Do 
ichoolboys  spout  any  of  his  verses  on 
'speaking  day"?  As  far  back  as  1S4G 
Joe  wrote  that  "for  some  time  past 
here  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
inderestlmate  him.  *  *  *  There  has 
ieen  latterly,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Long- 
ellow  and  Mr.  Lowell,  a  growing  dis- 
losition  to  deny  him  genius  in  any  re- 
pect."  Poe  asserted  that  Bryant  had 
•enius  of  a  marked  character,  and  then 
•roceeded  to  identify  this  poetlo  genius 
an  article  that  is  admirable  today, 
or  Poe,  with  all  his  prejudices,  is  the 
irst,  the  greatest  of  American  critics, 
le  praised  the  construction  and  thought- 
ulness  of  "Thanatopsls,"  "by  no  means 
is  best  poem.  It  owes  the  extent  of  its 
elebrlty  to  Its  nearly  absolute  freedom 
rom  defect,  in  the  ordinary  under- 
tandlng  of  the  term."  Poe  preferred 
Oh,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids!"  as 
ichl/  ideal,  "the  truest  poem  written 
Bryant."  Poe  quoted  from  other 
oems  in  which  the  thoughts  belong  to 
the  highest  class  of  poetry,  the  imag- 1 
lative-natural."  These  lines  are  among 
lose  that  pleased  him: 
ill  twilight  Mushed,   and  lovers  walked, 

and  wooed 
1  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes 
rom  instruments  of  unremembered  form 
ave  the  soft  winds  a  voice. 
Walt  Whitman  was  fond  of  Bryant  as 
oet  and  man.  They  took  long  walks  to- 
sther  and  talked  about  all  things  of  in- 
vest to  themselves  and  to  many  others. 
Whitman  wavered  between  Bryant  and 
merson  when  he  was  asked  to  name  the 
ading  American  poet.  "Bryant  is  more 
gnlflcant  for  his  patriotism,  American- 
!m,  love  of  external  nature,  the  woods, 
le  sea,  the  skies,  the  rivers,  and  this  at 
mes,  the  objective  features  of  it  espe- 
ally,  seems  to  outweigh  Emerson's  ur- 
Sat  intelligence  and  psychic  depth.  But 
fter  every  heresy  I  go  back  to  Etner- 
'  Later  in  his  life  Whitman  was  in- 
lned  to  rank  Bryant  first. 


ft  he  says-:  "He  (Stevenson)  was  not 
poseur;  he  was  merely  sensitively  eon- 


a  poseur,  iio  ntw    — *  - 

sclous  of  himself  and  of  life  as  an  art. 
Stevenson  would  have  enjoyed  this  dif- 
ferentiation. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  re- 
marks- "The  remarkable  thing  in  the 
present  strike  of  the  makers  of  petticoats 

is  that  the  word  petticoat  is  never,  i  ou,m  ine  jau  uate,"  a  tragedy 
breathed  by  either  side— nay,  it  is  not ,  j  n  one  act  by  Lady  Gregory.  Performed 
heard  wholesale  in  the  factory  or  retail  |  £y  the  Irish  Players  from  the  Abbey 


'The  Mineral  Workers,'  by  Boyle,: 
at  the  Plymouth. 
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PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— First  per-! 
forrnance  In  Boston  of  "The  Mineral  I 
Workers,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Will- 
lam  Boyle.    "The  Jail  Gate,' 


in  the  shop.  The  only  person  who  says 
'petticoat'  Is  she  who  buys  or  orders ;  the 
maker  and  the  seller  correct  her,  edit, 
and  explain  her,  saying,  'under-skirt.' 
\nd  to  this  law  there  is  no  exception.  The 
reason  is  not  obvious ;  'for  short'  cannot 
be  pleaded,  the  number  of  syllables  being 
equal,  and  'petticoat'  an  easier  three." 
Petticoat  was  originally  a  small  ooat 
worn  beneath  armor  or  the  doublet.  In 
certain  English  provinoes  It  was  the 
name  given  to  a  boy's  waistcoat. 
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Efrem  Zimbalist  Plays  for  First 
Time  in  America  at  Fourth 
Rehearsal. 


Theatre.  Dublin.   the  Abbey 

"THE  MINERAL  WORKERS. 


A.  O'Rourke 


U.  wrlsht 


iff   Case* i.- 1  •C,athl'"-U  N»5S8 

sir  Thomas  Masgrove  Fred  O'Donovan 

"THE  JAIL  GATE." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fourth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Mr.  Fiedler  conducted.  Efrem  Zimbal- 
ist, violinist,  played  for  the  first  time  in 
1  this  country.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture  to  "Lodolska"  Cherublnl 

Symphony  No.  4,  E-minor.  Brahma 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  

Qlazounoff 
"Dante  and  Beatrice,''  poem  for  or- 
chestra «.  Bantoek 


A  Commercial  Hand 

To  go  back  to  Poe.    In  his  curious 
Chapter  on  Autobiography,"  he  pub- 
shed  autographs  of  American  authors 
rominent  in   the  thirties  and  forties, 
ith  the  statement  that  a  strong  an- 
logy  generally  and  naturally  exists  be- 
iveen   every    man's    chirpgraphy  and 
laracter.    His  comments' on  Bryant's 
andwrltlng  are  as  follows:    "Mr.  Bry-  I 
nt's  manuscript  puts  us  entirely  at  I 
uilt.    It  is  one  of  the  most  common-  j 
lace  clerk's  hands  which  we  ever  en-  | 
juntered,  and  has  no  character  about  j 
beyond  that   of   the   daybook   and  I 
•dger.   He  writes.  In  short,  what  mer- 1 
intile   men   and   professional   penmen  | 
ill  a  fair  hand,  but  what  artists  would 
irm   an  abominable   one.    Among  its 
;gular   up-and-down    strokes,    waving  1 
nes  and  hair  lines,  systematic  taper- ! 
igs  and  flourishes,  we  look  in  vain  for  I 
le   force,    polish    and  decision  of  the  j 
oet.    The  picturesque,  to  be  sure,  is ; 
qually  deficient  in  his  chirography  and 
i  his  poetical  productions." 


Apple-Pie  Order. 

Why  should  a  room,  garden,  vessel, 
esk  or  anything  else  be  said  to  be 

apple-pie  order"?  It  has  been  sug- 
?8ted  that  the  phrase  is  a  corrup- 
on  of  "cap-a-pie  order,"  but  as  a 
ctionary  maker  wisely  remarks,  no 
stance  of  the  latter  phrase  appears. 
>me  say  "apple-pie  order"  is  a  cor- 
iption  of  "Alpha-bota";  some  that 
ere  is  reference  to  the  nursery  gag, 
t  was  an  apple  pie;  B  bit  it;  C  cut 
;  D  divided  it."  Others  point  to  the 
d-fashioned  apple  pie  which  had  an 
der  or  row  of  regularly  cut  turrets, 
a  crust  arranged  In  mathematical- 
accurate  divisions.  The  most  pru- 
nt  answer  is  a  quotation  from  one 
Barham's  poems: 
»m  Jnst  in  the  order  which  some  folks— 

though  why  - 
am   sure   I  can't   tell   you— would  call 
apple-pie. 


The  Delectable  Land. 

V.  L.  writes  to  The  Herald.  "When 
st  you  have  occasion  to  speak  about 
nous  boxers,  handy  men  with  their 
you  might  profitably  say  some- 
ng  about  the  old  arena  in  the  little 
jangle  of  Noman's  Land,  once  lying 
.ween  the  northern  circle  of  Delaware 
1  a  hit  of  Maryland's  eastern  bound- 
'.  This  triangle  of  a  few  hundred 
es  was  long  claimed  by  both  Penn- 
vanla  and  Delaware,  and  as  three 
tes  met  there  it  was  a  convenient 
■t  for  lawless  deeds.  Within  my 
ithful  memory  two  or  three  prize- 
its  occurred  there'.  To  one  of  'these 
i]re  than  half  the  students  of  a  smnn 
ege  went  In  deflanoe  of  discipline 
i  were  suspended  for  a  week  or  two 
consequence.  My  impression  is  that 
U  fighters  on  that  occasion  were  Mc- 
and  Kelly,  minor  heroes  of  the 
'  Pretty  well  known  In  the  seventies 
the  last  century,  it  was  rumored 
t  James  Gordon  Bennett's  duel  would 
e  place  In  the  disputed  triangle,  but 
'lma  o^  If  at  all,  elsewhere.  No 
dunl  that  we  looked  for  never  came.' 

Here  and  There. 

r.  Lang  contributed  a  preface  to  a 
edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  works. 


Tfle  gatekecper.\\\\\\\\\\\-XllnVj:  Morgln 
Mr.  Boyle's  comedy  is  the  simple 
story  of  an  Irishman  who,  having 
made  money  ln  America,  returns  to 
Ma  village  and  endeavors  to  interest 
the  neighbors  in  a  mining  scheme. 
They  that  sell  land  for  him  to  dig  are 
doubtful  of  the  result  and  deplore 
their  foolishness.  Give  them,  they 
say,  their  land  and  crops.  One  of  the 
farmers,  Mr.  Fogarty,  fatuous,  yet 
shrewd,  pig-headed  and  inordinatelv 
self-conceited,  endeavors  to  block 
O  Reilly's  purpose,  but  in  the  end  is 
trapped,  whereupon  he  announces 
himself  as  a  partner  In  the  concern 
and  turns  his  back  on  Mr.  Casey  a 
typical  demagogue. 

This  is  thin  material  for  a  play,  and 
when  Mr.  Fogarty  is  not  on  the  stage 
the  interest  sometimes  flags.  Played 
j  by  other  actors,   this  comedy  might 
easily  turn  out  to  be  a  dull  affair,  but 
Messrs.    Sinclair,    O'Rourke,  Morgan 
Bantock's  poem  was  performed  for  the     and  MacNamara  put  the  breath  of  life 
first  time  in  this  country  and  Glasoun-     Into   the  characters  and  held  firmly 
off's  concerto  was  played  for  the  first    the  attention.    Mr.  Sinclair  was  even 
time  in  this  city.    Cherubinl's  overture     more   successful   ln   portraiture  than 

when  he  impersonated  the  eloquent 
Dempsey.  His  impersonation  of  Fo- 
garty was  wholly  admirable,  light, 
elastic,  full  of  nuances,  a  creation  that 
wou.  d  rank  him  among  the  best  act- 
place  ors  if  he  had  not  displayed  his  great 
noble  talent  in  other  comedies  and  in  trag- 
edy Mr.  O'Rourke's  Uncle  Bartle  was 
worthy  of  being  put  beside  this  Fo- 
g-arty. Mr.  Kerrigan  was  less  con- 
spicuously good  than  in  other  plays 
and  for  once  his  enunciation,  gener- 
fll,  ?.f  rare  excenence,  was  too  often 

w  m:a  Magee  was  a  charm- 

ing  Kitty,  and  Miss  Nesbitt  was  at- 
tractive as  Mrs.  Walton. 

In  Lady  Gregory's  sombre  little  play, 
two  women  at  a  jail  gate  learn  that  the 
young  son  and  husband  has  been 
hanged.  The  effect  depends  chiefly  on 
the  eloquence  of  the  actresses.  The 
beautiful  voices  of  Miss  Allgood  ana 
Miss  Shiubhlalgh  did  full  justice  to  the 
lines,  which  are  often  inherently  moving 

How  the  authorities  differ!  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  states  the  fact 
that  "conversation  lozenges  are  still 
used  in  Scotland  and  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  have  printed  on  them  vari- 
ous sentiments  which  supply  the  airy 
persiflage  ln  which  the  Scots  lads  and 
lassies  are  lacking."  Some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  wit  are  these:  "Are  you 
engaged?"  "Just  keep  spierin' ";  "You 
are  a  gay  deceiver";  "How  are  your 
poor  feet?" 


Motto  Lozenges. 

Conversation  lozenges  were  known 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  40  years  ago 
as  "motto  lozenges."  The  lozenges 
themselves  were  coarse,  wretched 
things,  and  the  lettering  was  not 
artistic.  The  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  homely,  direct  manner, 
without  any  attempt  at  finesse.  The 
lozenges  were  first  aids  to  courtship. 
They  were  sold  in  every  country  store 
with  Jackson  balls,  stick  candy,  and 
squares  of  cocoanut  and  caramel. 
Who  wrote  these  mottoes?  Did  not 
W.  S.  Gilbert  implore  Henry  Wads- 
worth  or  Mister  Tupper  to  answer: 
"Do  you  write  the  bonbon  mottoes  my 
| Elvira  pulLs  at  supper?" 

We  regret  io  learn  that  in  England 
the  motto  lozenge  is  commercial,  not 
.romantic,  and  is  weighed  In  with  the 

l  sugar.  It  reads:  "Try  the  grocer's 
is.  4d.  tea." 


Cherubinl's  overture 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  these 
'concerts.   It  was  performed  by  the  Har- 
1  vard  Musical  Association  in  the  70s;  but 
neither  Theodore  Thomas,  visiting  Bos- 
ton, nor  any  one  of  Mr.  Fiedler's  pre- 
decessors thought  it  worthy  of  a  place 
on  a  program.   While  it  is  not  bo 
a  composition  as  the  overture  to  "Ana- 
creon,"  or  so  interesting  as  other  fa- 
i  miliar  overtures  by  Cherublnl,  it  has 
.  the  clearness  of  thought,  the  olean-cut 
j  expression,  the  classic  profile  peculiar 
to  this  composer,  and  the  second  theme 
has    characteristic    suavity    and  Attic 
simplicity.    When  "Lodolska"  was  first 
performed,  the  instrumentation  excited 
comment.    They  that  are  forgetful  oi 
ignorant  of  the  orchestral  treatment  in 
French  opera  before  Cherublnl  arrived 
in  Paris  mey  now  shake  the  head  at 
t'".e  contemporaneous  wonder  and  praise. 
Unfortunately,  ln  1911  it  Is*  Impossible  to 
listen  to  music  of  1791  with  the  ears, 
trained  or  naive  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Zimbalist  chose  a  concerto  un- 
known to  the  audience.  His  perform- 
ance was  of  much  greater  worth  than 
the  concerto,  which  has  few  salient 
pages  and  no  great  or  original  mo- 
ments. This  music  is  ln  the  later  style 
of  Glazounoff,  who  gave  great  promise 
ln  hli  "Stenka  Razlr.."  It  Is  fluent, 
colored,  at  times  ingenious,  but  deco- 
rative, not  emotlonai,  for  ln  the  slow 
melodies,  although  there  is  a  striving 
after  emotion,  there  is  no  rising  above 
mere  prettiness.  Mr.  Zimbalist  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  violinists 
that  have  visited  this  city  in  recent 
years.  His  technic  is  highly  devel- 
oped, and  although  he  is  only  about 
22  years  old,  he  is  already  a  virtuoso 
of  the  first  rank.  He  is  much  more 
than  a  virtuoso  in  the  lower  meaning 
of  the  word,  for  he  has  fine  taste  and 
true  musical  feeling.  He  is  delight- 
fully free  from  prima  donna  airs  and 
graces.  His  modesty  Is  not  feigned, 
and  there  is  a  modesty  that  Is  more 
distressing  than  pronounced  arro- 
gance. He  was  enthusiastically  and 
deservedly  applauded. 

Bantock's  "poem"  is  built  on  two 
themes,  one  of  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  Dante,  the  other  of 
Beatrice.  Each  theme  is  worked  la- 
boriously and  for  the  most  part  with- 
out real  effect.  The  two  themes  are 
brought  together  at  the  close.  It  Is 
impossible  to  deny  this  composer  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  orchestral  re- 
sources. He  knows  his  trade  and  at 
times  produces  plausible  effects.  He 
also  knows  and  remembers  the  works 
of  other  composers,  from  Meyerbeer  to 
Puccini;  not  that  he  helps  himself  fla- 
grantly, but  his  moods  are  sometimes 
the  moods  of  others.  Unfortunately 
his  themes  have  little  character.  Nei- 
ther one  can  be  said  to  be  typical  of 
the  person  supposed  to  be  portrayed, 
and  neither  one  is  striking  in  itself. 
The  cadenzas  and  the  assumed  sim- 
plicity of  the  measures  introducing 
Beatrice  are  decidedly  cheap.  In  spite 


Your  Poor  Feet. 

The  Chronicle  adds  that  the  saying, 
"How  are  your  poor  feet?"  is  just  60 
years  old.  it  quotes  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle: 
"The  excessive  fatigue'  and  weariness 
so  stamped  on  the  face  of  everybody 
who  wanders  about  huge  exhibitions 
became  in  1851  a  source  of  amusement 
for  the  London  street  boy,  and  took  the 
form  of  calling  as  they  passed,  How's 
your  poor  feet?'  "  Truly  a  slipshod  sen- 
tence! 

But  Farmer  and  Henley  g<Ive  this 
quotation  from  a  periodical  (1S90):  "Henry 
Irvlng's  revival  of  'The  Dead  Heart'  has 
revived  a  bit  of  slang.  When  the  play 
was  brought  out  originally,  where  one 
of  the  characters  says,  'My  heart  is 
dead,  dead,  dead!'  a  voice  from. the  gal-' 
lery  nearly  broke  up  the  drama  with 
'How  are  your  poor  feet?'  The  phrase 
lived." 

"The  Dead  Heart"  was  first  produced 
at  the  Adelphl,  London,  in  November, 
1S59.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  man  in 
the  gallery  shouted  out  the  phrase  that 
was  already  familiar?  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  his  remark. 
All  the  Tear  Round  In  18G3  said  that 
of  a  few  brilliantly  sonorous  passages  !  this  question  "a  year  ago  cheated  half 


Joys  of  Collecting. 

j  Who  writes  these  mottoes?  Who  names 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars?  And  does  any 
one  collect  the  names?  There  were  boys 
1  who,  not  content  with  collecting  postage 
stamps  and  coins,  gathered  names  of 
locomotive  engines,  for  in  the  good  old 
days  engines  were  named,  not  numbered, 
and  they  had  superb  smoke-stacks,  not 
the  foolish  stove  pipe  seen  today.  Boys 
entered  in  blank  books  the  names  of 
engines,  the  railroads  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  6ome  went  so  far  as  to 
put  down  the  number  of  times  they  had 
seen  the  "Vulcan,"  "Atlas,"  "J  Gregory 
Smith,"  or  "J.  Mulligan."  They  loitered 
in  "depots,"  for  there  was  then  np  talk 
of  railway  stations;  they  made  friends 
with  switchmen;  they  found  their  way 
to  commanding  towers.  The  great  joy 
was  to  see  for  the  first  time  a  new  en- 
gine, glittering,  splendid  and  catch  the  ' 
name  as  the  train  thundered  by  or  toiled 
with  freight  up  a  steep  grade.  The 
tender  in  those  days  was  beautifully 
decorated.  There  would  be  a  portrait 
of  a  Governor,  a  general  or  a  bewhis- 
kered  officer  of  the  road;  or  there  would 
be  a  pastoral  scene  or  some  fleet  animal. 
A  father,  travelling,  was  ordered  by  his 
son  to  keep  looking  out  of  the  window 
that  no  engine  might  escape  him.  Boys 
swapped  lists. 

Engines  now  are  without  individu- 
ality. They  are  numbered,  as  import- 
ed day  laborers,  convicts,  and  guests 
at  huge  hotels.  Was  it  Mr.  Henry 
James  who  said  that  in  a  few  years 
a  New  Yorker  would  be  identified  as 
No.  15,6789  living  at  23  West  Steenty- 
steenth  street? 

A  Boston  lawyer,  talking  of  the  col- 
lector's joys,  said  that  when  he,  a  boy, 
had  gone  as  far  as  he  could  with 
coins,  stamps  and  names  of  engines, 
he  took  the  numbers  on  Boston  horse 
cars,  and,  having  exhausted  this  pleas- 
ure, was  driven  to  noting  the  num- 
bers on  swill  carts. 


For  Men  Only. 

"Committees  of  the  Neckwear  Makers' 
Union  made  the  round  of  the  shops." 
When  did  the  hideous  words  "neckwear" 
and  "footwear"  first  come  into  use?  Ia 
a  hempen  cravat  included  with  collars 
and  "ties"?  Are  foot  plates  and  corn 
plasters  classed  with  articles  of  "foot- 
wear"? The  latest  article  on  "Men's 
Fashions"  by  "The  Captain,"  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  treats  chiefly 
j  the  "black  braided  lounge  coat''  that  is 
coming  into  favor.  "The  Captain"  in- 
forms us  that  an  epidemic  of  mustaches 
follows  the  craze  for  the  clean  shaven 
face  in  London.  He  advises  the  use  of 
a  liquid  preparation  which  stiffens  the 
hair  when  it  is  dry.  "You  merely  put  a 
few  drops  on  a  mustache  comb  and 
comb  it  through  the  mustache."  You 
can  shape  the  hair  as  you  please;  cause 
it  to  droop  so  that  you  will  look  like 
the  walrus  strolling  with  the  carpenter, 
or  to  turn  up  defiantly  like  that  of  an 
immoral  French  marquis  in  melodrama 
or  as  seen  in  early  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  William.  Perhaps  mustache 
cups,  inscribed  "For  Father,"  "Dear 
Brother  George"  or  "To  Darling,"  may 
reappear,  "suitable  for  a  Christmas 
gift" 
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the  composition  is  labored  and  pre 
tentlous.  And  it  is  long  drawn  out 
with  its  tiresome  repetitions  of  Insig- 
nificant matter. 

The  performance  of  Erahms's  sym- 
phony was  effective,  much  more  so  than 
the  last  performance  of  the  same  work 
led  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  who  was  happier 
yesterday  ln  his  choice  of  tempi,  treat- 
ment of  details,  and  breadth  and 
warmth  of  interpretation. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  include  Mendelssohn's  "Melusina" 
overture,  Strauss's  "Thus  Spake  Ba. 
jthustra,"    Debussy's  "£tt 


the  natives  of  Cockaigne  int0  the  belief 
that  they  were  gifted  with  a  special 
genius  for  repartee."  According  to  this 
the  question  was  noticeably  popular  ln 

1SC2. 

Who  wrote  the  Immortal  quatrain: 
The  flight  was  cold  and  wet; 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  street. 
His  aged  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
His  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 
George    Thatcher— "And    the  villain 
still    pursued   her!" — used    to  recite 
these  lines  with  thrilling  effect,  but 
who  wrote  them? 


Faun"  and  d 


A  Note  Abou  .  1  '  dev  Walk' 

which  gives  Its  name 

Pomander  to  Mr  Parker'S  plav : 

Walk"  that  will  be  pro-' 
duced  here  tomorrow  night,  is  an  lmag-  ; 
inary  street. 

"Pomander"  comes  from  the  early 
modern  English  "Pom(e1amber,"  which 
in  turn  was  derived  frcm  the  old  French 
"pome  ambre"  or  "pomme  d'embre."  It 
was  stressed  pom-ander  or  po-mander 
by  the  Poets  Drayton,  Herrick,  Herbert, 
and  even  by  Johnson.  Webster  (1828). 
Ogllre  and  Cassell;  poman-der  by  old 
Skelton,  and  by  Bailey,  Ash,  Walker 
and  Worcester. 

The  word  first   meant   a   mixture  of 
.-•.lomatic  substances,  usually  made  Into 
a  ball  and  carried  ln  a  small  box  or 
hag  In  the  hand  or  pocket,  or  suspended 
!  by  a  chain  from  the  neck  or  waist.  This 
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mixture  was  ueed  especially  a»  a  pre- 
servative against  lnfeollon.  It  w»n  also' 
enjoyed  by  women  «s  odorous.  Thus. 

llerrlck  wrote:  t 

To  m»  my  Julia  lat«ly  lent 
\  brai"el»f  rlchl*  r*dol»n»:  , 
r>..-  b«*d*  I  kiet.  but  moat  ler*d  her 
That  did  parfntna  tbi*  pomander. 
A  counter  In  Thackeray's  "Esmond" 
I  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
nn  odor  of  pomander  behind  him.  Haw- 
rthorne  speaks  of  "pomanders  and  pom- 
ades, the  soented  memqry  of  which  ling- 
ered about  their  toilet  tables." 
The  word  then  came  to  mean  some- 

■  thing  scented:  also  the  case  In  which 
the  perfume  was  carried.  This  case  was 
usually  a  hollow  ball,  of  gold,  silver, 
Ivory,  often  in  the  shape  of  an,  apple  or 
orange.  I.nier  the  word  was  applied  to ] 
;<  book  containing  a  collection  of  pray- 
ers, also  of  secrets. 

New  and  Old  Dorothy  Parker. 

the    daughter  of 

Players  at         t  h  e  dramatist, 

the  Plymouth  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  last  year  when 
she  appeared   in   New   York   as  Mile. 
M.u.iolalne     Laehesnais.     the  French 
hiss.    It  is  said  that  her  father  wished 
her  to  take,  a  stage  name. 
OUfer   women    In    "Pomander  Walk" 
.are  Maud  Milton,  Cynthia  Brooke,  Wint- 
ered  Fraser  and    Kate   Phillips.  Miss 
Milton,  born  at  Gravesend,  was  trained 

■  for  a  dancing  mistress,  but  she  went  on 
the  stage  as  Rosa  in  "J'>"  at  the  old 
Aquarium  Theatre.  London.  She  was 
the  leading  woman  with  Edwin  Booth 
at  the  Princess's,  London,  in  1SS0.  She 
visited  the  United  States  with  Wilson 
Barrett;  was  leading  lady  with  Mod- 
Jeska  Jn  America;  was  seven  years 
with  Irving's  Lyreum  company,  and 
toured  In  this  country  with  H.  B,  Irving 
In  1906  Miss  Cynthia  Brooke  has  been 
asS'K-iated  with  Tree  and  Wyndham. 
Winifred  Fraser.  who  first  went  on  the 
stage  as  Sophia  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" OSSfO,  has  fulfilled  engagements 
with  Miss  Xethersole,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell.  E.  S.  Wlllard.  Ben  Greet,  Sir 
Augustus  Harris.  In  1906  she  toured  In 
Australia.  Kate  Phillips,  who  made  her 
debut  as  a  page  in  "Chilperic,"  has 
played  many  parts  In  Shakespearian, 
standard  and  modern  plays.  She  was  for 
four  seasons  with  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

George  Giddens  was  an  articled  c:erk 
In  a  solicitor's  office  when  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  saw  him  In  an  amateur  play 
and  advised  htm  to  take  to  the  stage. 
He  first  played  in  Edinburgh.  In  187J 
he  visited  America  with'  Wyndham.  He 
played  for  a  Ion?  time  at  the  Criterion, 
London,  and  afterward  In  the  leading 
theatres  of  the  city.  He  played  in  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  in  the  United  States 
with  Ellis  Jeffreys  and  W.  H.  Crane. 

Lennox  Pawle  has  played  leading 
parts  at  the  Lyceum.  Haymarket,  St. 
James's.  Duke  of  York's,  Adelphl  and 
other  West  End  theatres.  He  has  played 
In  legitimate  comedy  and  in  operetta. 
His  Eccles  In  "Caste"  Is  considered  one 
of  his  best  parts.  He  has  owned  and 
edited  a  weekly  racing  paper  and  writ- 
ten several  plays  and  a  volume  of  verse. 
T.  Wlgney  Percyval  has  acted  since 
1SSG.  when  he  piayed  leading  heavy  and 
character  parts  with  Wilson  Barrett. 
He  has  played  In  this  country'.  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa.  He  Is  part  author  of 
"Sunday,"  "The  Little  Admiral"  and 
other  plays.  A  new  one  In  four  acts, 
"As  It  Was  In  the  Beginning,"'  has  been 
accepted  for  production  In  this  coun- 
ltry.  Edgar  Kent,  the  leading  juvenile 
{ in  "Pomander  Walk."  has  been  playing 
1  "young  and  dashing  naval  roles"  in 
Kngland  for  some  years.  He  Is  a  law- 
I  yer  by  profession. 

Pomander  Walk"  is  one  of  the  few 
j  plays  that  have  been  performed  by  a 
company     of     chlldactors  throughout 
J  while  the  play  was  running  at  the  same 
I  time  acted  by  men  and  women. 


Ic  The  you  nit   couple   are  In 

lodgings  and  very  poor.  Tne  child  ts 
sick,  but  Leonard  Bmokes,  chatters  and 
Uo«  s  nothing.  His  mother  gives  him  a 
ring  to  pawn,  so  that  he  can  accept  an 

j  invitation  to  go  fishing.  The  child  dies, 
and  Leonard  will  not  return  until  the 
funeral  i«  over,  for  he  dislikes  "coffins, 
hearses,  and  that  sort  of  thing."  His 
family    sympathizes   with   Mary.  She 

;  ponders  t lie  future.  Leonard  Is  no  hus- 
band; he  Is  a  wretched  cad;  and  there 

!  is  Georgo  Trueflt,  a  milkman,  whom  she 
(night  have  married.    She  will  go  with 


ftlve?"  tfjfe  '"mTy  light;   the  pPiesf™  firlile 

and  aiStgioom  and  witnesses  glide 
ghost-  'Si  and  out  again  before  we  re- 
alize '■ii  these  dim  shapes  are.  As 
odd  as  Sin  be  Imagined,  but  very  forc- 
ibly conteying  the  Impression  of  some- 
thing hjurrled.  furtive,  and  rather 
shameful  Not  till  the  last  scene  does 
any  one  get  the  opportunity  ot  the  light 
for  mufih  display  of  pahtomlne:  and 
than  Ilerr  Alwln  Neuss  as  tho  marquess 
shows  *  wonderful  power  of  expression, 
both  of  jealous  fury  undisguised  anal 
of  jeaious  fury  masking  deadiy  revenge 


him   to  Cunada.     She   Is  not  able  to |  under  the  antics  of  a  plerrot.  Fraulein 


I  swear  that  she  loves  him,  but  she 
thinks  life  will  be  at  least  loss  wearing. 
"So  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  protest 
and  sympathy  Mary  Broome  passes  out 


Songa  van  Eedon  and  Herr  Oscar  Fodor 
make  a  fine,  dashing  pair  ot  night  birds. 
The  whole  thing  is  as  queer  as  can  be, 
rather  horrible,  and  sometimes  frankly 


of  this  unhappy  experience  of  married    ugly;  but  it  has  an  adventurous  vitality 


life." 


that  informs  nearly  all  its  queer,  logical 
crudeness.    Hei  r  Max  Ettlnger's  must 


A  New  Comedv     "Prlmerose,"      bv   plays    significantly    with     well-known , 
Robert      de      Flersi  French  airs,  and  Is  appropriate,  though 
at  Comedie       „„,,      A  „„,.„,,         I  never  remarkable  ."  "Such  Is  the  Timec 

description. 


A  Strange 
Manchester 
Comedy 


"Mary    Broome,"  a 
■omedy   In   four  acts 
by  A.  N.  Monkhouse, 
was  produced  at  Man- 
cluster  (Eng.)  Oct.  9.    It  Is  a  study  of  j 
life  In  "middle  class  London  suburbia."' 
Mary  Broome,  a  housemaid  In  the  Tim. 
|  brell  family,  has  been  unduly  intimate 
I  with  one  of  the  sons, '  Leonard,  and  Is 
with  child.   She  is  portrayed  as  a  sim- 
ple, natural  person,  who  wishes  to  do 
|  what  is  right.   She  is  not  wildly  in  love 
with  Leonard,  but  when  she  is  caught 
taking  his  photograph  from  hjs  mother's 
room  and  putting  It  In  her  own,  she  con- 
fesses.   An  elder  brother  is  about  to  be 
married  to  a  highly  proper  person.  Here 
■I,  indeed,  a  mess!   Leonard  Is  a  chat- 
terer ami  very  seinsh.    What  Is  to  be 
'done?  The  father  insists  that  he  should 
,  wed  M&rv.    She  -ays  that  she  does  not 
&ve  him.  but  she  would  "like  to  marry 
;  somebody."    The  family  Is  so  sour-vls- 
,aged  that  her  impulse  Is  to  run  away, 
I  but  rhe  accepts  Leonard's  impulsive  pro- 
posal that  she  be  his  wife. 

They  marry.    A  son  Is  born  to  them. 
The   members   of   the   family   are  not 
only  reconciled,  they  have  a  high  re- 
i  gard  for  Mary.    Leonard  Is  still  a  chat- 
lterer,  and  In  his  frankness  he  I?  inso- 
lent, offensive  to  even  his  mother.  DIs- 
rcoursing  on  his  favorite  theme,  he  sug- 
i  gesta  thet   'he,   ♦•»>.  :ray  have  slipped 
■  Before  her  marriage,  whereupon* he  is 
forbidden  the  house  and  his  allowance 


and      Armand  de 
Francaise      Caillavet,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  Paris, 
Oct.  8.    It  met  with  great  success  and 
,  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  girlish 
charm  of  Marie  Leconte.    "She  Imper- 
sonated most  admirably  the  tender  and 
true,   yet  wilful  and  wayward  Prime- 
rose,  the  daughter  ot  the  country  gen-    _  , 
tleman,    Hubert    de    Phelan,    against  Stephen 
whose  stiff,  reactionary  views  on  mat-  Prn'llin-'- 
ters  of  church  and  state  and  against  rnillipa 
the    conventional     morals  of  his  set 
I'rimerose's  gentle  charity  of  spirit  and 
her  passionate  purity  of  heart  are  In 


The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "It  is  a 
tale  told  In  scarlet  and  crude  green  and 
black  and  white.  It»ls  all  sudden  ef- 
fects, flashes,  as  though  you  were  in  an 
express  train  running  through  a  mad 
city  at  night."  The  play  was  brought 
out  at  Munich  a  few  months  ago.  Frea- 
ka  is  the  author  of  "Sumurun." 


opening 


the ! 


qufet    revolt  a 

°"irose  confesses  to  her    old    and    calling  themselves  the  Drama  Society. 


Stephen  Phillips's 
play,   "Pietro  of 
Siena,"  was  per- 
NeW  Tragedy   formed    for  the 
first  time  on  the  fourth  or  fiftn  floor  of 
a  house  In  Victoria  street,  London,  Oct. 
10,  by  a  new  body  of  pioneer  players 


Prlmr 

romantic  godmother,  the  Duchesse  de 
Sern-.alze  that  she  loves  Pierre  de  Lan- 
cry,  a'  serious  man,  handsome,  about  40, 
who  has  made       fortune  In  American: 


The  Daily  Chronicle  published  this  en- 
tertaining review: 

"There  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
spectacular  splendors  with  which  Mr. ; 
lines.    They  are  all  at  a  chateau  in,  I  Stephen  Phillips's  poetic  dramas  have| 


Anjou,  and  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  de 
i  Merance,  is  also  there  to  take  part  in 
I  the  annual  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
hounds.  There  Is  talk  about  the  contrast 
of  the  old  cha'eau  life  and  that  of  to- 
day. Some  one  remarks:  "In  1.102  five 
Jews  came  to  the  chateau  and  they 
were  burned  alive.  Today  there  are  five 
Jews  here,  but  they  have  been  asked  to 
dinner."  Pierre  learns  that  a  bank  has 
failed.  His  fortune  is  gone,  and  as 
Primerose  is  an  heiress  he  dares  not 
propose  to  her,  although  she  longs  for  a 
declaration.  He  tells  her  that  he  must 
start  at  once  for  South  America,  and 
when  she  declares  this  a  pretext,  he  Ues, 
honorably  as  be  thinks,  and  says  he 
goes  because  he  does  not  love  her.  She 
Is  determined  to  go  Into  a  convent  -her 
mother  is  dead— and  the  cardinal  vainly 
dissuades  her.  He  finally  remarks  with 
a  sigh:  "So  be  It  When  one  wishes  to 
commit  a  folly.  It  Is  well  to  commit  It 
with  the  Lord.  With  him  It  always 
comes  out  all  right." 

And  Primrose  enters    on    her  noviti- 
ate.   She  comes  with  a  sister  to  the 
chateau  to  collect  scraps  of  food  for 
the  poor.   Pierre  has  returned  and  he 
Is  rich.    He    loves    her,    but  Primrose 
thinks  she  has  vowed  herself  to  heaven, 
j  Then  comes  the  news  of  the  dissolution 
of   the    religious   orders.   He  and  the 
!  duchesse  make  another   appeal.  That 
j  fails.   They  try  stratagem.    She  is  in- 
formed that  Pierre  is  courting  another. 
I  This  brings  about  the  happy  ending. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  little  comedy,  full 
of  sparkling  wit  and  tender  sentiment." 
A  youltg  Royalist  bully  asks  leave  to 
send  to  the  cardinal  an  Incendiary  piece 
he  has  written  against  the  republic. 
The  cardinal  answers:  "Courtesy  for 
courtesy;  I'll  send  you  the  gospel."  The 
du  hesse  says  of  love:  "At  my  age  one 
speaks  it  as  ruined  people  speak  of 
money."  She  and  the  cardinal  will  be 
forgiven  for  their  trick.  The  latter 
whispers  to  his  friend  as  the  play  ends: 
"You  tell  me  that  you  have  a  very 
lenient  cure  here.  I  am  off  to  confess 
to  him. 


A  New 
Wordless 


"The  Story  of  Rialon," 
a  wordless  play,  composed 
and  staged   by  Friedrich 
Play  Freksa,    with    music  by 

Max  Ettinger.  was  produced  at  the  Col- 
iseum, London,  Oct.  16.  The  scene  is 
laid  In  modern  Paris,  In  the  Montmar- 
tre  district.  The  progranf  stated  that 
"the  new  and  curious  staging  Is  inspired 
by  the  Impressionist  school  of  art." 

"On  the  huge  stage  of  the  Coliseum  a 
I  small    fragment    Is   enclosed,    In  most 
j  cases  by   simple   screens.     Within  the 
screens  is  the  very  smallest  amount  of 
furniture  that  will  serve  the  purpose; 
and  the  lonely  little  scene,  standing  out 
'■  against  the  vast  blackness,  Is  lit  by  a 
'limelight  and  a  lamp  ot  candles  on  the 
'  stage.  This  odd  kind  ot  calculated  crud 
,  ity  controls  the  story  as  well  as  the 
I  setting. 

"We  begin   with'  the  epilogue,  which 
i  shows  park  gates,  dimly  seen  in  the 
night,  and  two  liveried  servants  hold-  j 
Jins*  candelabra  towards  a  stone  bench,  1 
I  whereon  lies  a  dead  girl  In  vivid  green  \ 
and  a  man  in  evening  dress  at  her  feet.  | 
I  The  man  Is  the  marquess,  who  has  fas 
he  supposes)   rescued  the  girl  from  a  J 
brute  apaehe— her  brother,  as  she  tell 9  j 
him;  and,  having  married  her  and  found 
her  unfaithful,   has   tracked  her  to  a 
Montmartre  cafe,  poisoned  her  and  her 
lover,  and  carried  her  body  away  with 
him.     Calculated    crudity    and  careful 
oddity  in  every  scene— the  oddest  of  all 
being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  wedding,  in 
which  the  row  of  candles  on  the  altar 


hitherto  been  environed  at  the  St.  James's 
and  His  Majesty's.  A  moderate-sized 
room— of  about  'penny  reading'  dimen- 
sions, with  bits  of  cloth  pinned  over 
the  windows;  a  tiny  rough  and  ready 
little  stage— where  the  actors  had  just 
room  to  be  seen  at  full  length  and  take 
a  curtailed  stride  or  two — some  purple 
hangings  arranged  on  the  square-tent 
principle  to  serve  for  scene,  and  that 
was  all!  The  same  entrance  served  for 
actors  and  audience— it  just  depended 
which  side  of  the  curtain  one  went.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  earnest,  poetic 
folk  and  friends  and  admirers  of  .the 
young  actors,  some  of  whom  were  hope- 
ful members  of  West  End  companies, 
though  none  could  be  described  as 
'known  to  fame.' 

"Yet  with  it  all— despite  the  Inevitable 
hitches  of  the  primitive  curtain,  which 
occasionally  hung  half-way,  revealing  a 
mingled  array   of   tweed  trousers  and 
,  Renaissance  hose,  one  really  got  a  far! 
!  better  idea  of  the  play— its  virtues  and 
i  its  fallings— than  one  would  from  any 
I  elaborate  succession  of  stage  pictures. 

"It  proves  to  be,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
I  tent,    just    another    'Monna    Vanna, , 
'  though  without  the  suggestive  busl- 
!  ness    of    the    unsupplemented  mantle 
J  Pietro  Tornielll  demands  the  favors  of 
Gemma  Gonzaga  as  the  price  of  her 
'brother's  life,  which  is  to  be  forfeited 
|  at  sunrise.    Accordingly  at  midnight 
Gemma  goes  to  the  fierce  Pietro,  with 
a  dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom,  to 
kill  herself  after  the  bargain  had  been 
clinched. 

"After  treating  him  to  quite  a  well 
written  tirade,  telling  him  how  cold 
would  be  this  'flower  of  pleasure'  that 
he  was  about  to  pluck  so  basely,  and 
how  sacred  a  flame  he  might  have 
awakened  had  he  approached  her  in 
nobler  fashion,  she  Is  just  going  to 
plunge  the  dagger  into  her  own 
breast,  when  Pietro,  melted  into  mild- 
ness, interposes  and  offers  her  both 
honorable  marriage  and  her  brother's 
life.  She  accepts,  and  a  mutually  re- 
sponsive embrace  brings  down  the 
curtain. 

"The  verse  is  often  distinguished — 

its  rhvthms  and  metaphors  neatly 
varied,  without  anything  particularly 
opulent  original  or  haunting.  It  is.  In 
any  case,  far  better  verse  than  some 
t'.iat  has  succeeded  in  romantic  plays. 
Here  and  there  it  lags.  There  are 
hackneyed  phrases  like  'dread  assize  : 
obvious  soliloquies  merely  delaying 
action,  like..  'Come,  my  last  cup  of 
thee,  juice  of  Jhe  grape':  and  nature- 
blunders  like  the  putting  of  hedge- 
ciipping  and  ploughing  together  a3 
.  happening  at  the  same  season  in  the 
i  prisoner's  address  to  'Morning.'  These 
i  would  profit  by  a  little  revision.' 

The  tragedv  will  probably  be  pro- 
iduced   at    the   Coronet   Theatre  witn 
scenerv  and  all  the  customary  "fixlns. 


bondage,  robbed  and  killed  Ms  victim.. 
Ho  had  an  accomplice,  one  Sinner- Oh 
predestined  name  !-who  re»ppea.s  as 
recruit  in  the  very  company  of  the 
sergeant-major.  His  ^llow-non^com 
marvel  at  his  complaisance  toward  this 
inerrable  individual,  who  holds  him  by 
his  awful  secret.  One  day  the  measure 
overflows.  Sinner  acts  with  revolting 
familiarity  toward  the  female  members 
of  the  sergeant's  household  He  is  com 
mined  to  the  cells,  and  there  he  talks 
so  strangely  that  the  barrack  wonders 
and  suspects.  Under  Prf»«™;  ° 
wretched  man  confesses  to  1*  '  ■  » 
flees  the  house,  in  her  first  Instinct  of 
repulsion,  and  returns  to  see  her  hus- 
band led  off  to  prison.  He  nas  told .  h  s 
confreres,  and  one  denounces  him.  tins 
plav  was  adapted  from  the  German,  but 
that  French  susceptibilities  might  not  be 
wounded  the  word  "Austrian"  was  sub- 
stituted on  the  play  bill,  and  "Austrian 
soldiers  appeared  on  the  stage. 

"Tourjous  Perdreau"  at  the  Antolne 
has  a  more  cheerful  subject.  It  de- 1 
B"cribes  the  adventures  of  a  "grisette. 
who  falls  In  love  with  the  "friend's 
friend  and  evokes  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions. Perdreau.  tho  real  victim  of  the 
intrigue  is  an  innocent  young  man  from 
one  of  the  ministries.  He  Is  no  flirt,  he 
declares  and  his  actions  prove  it.  He 
Is  no  match  even  for  the  transparent 
machinations  of  the  eternal  feminine  (of 
Montmartre).  He  falls  Into  all  her 
traps,  and  finally  lie  is  forced  to  restore 
to  tho  ladv  the  successful  rival  who  has 
escaped  from  a  plethora  of  kisses.  It  is 
he  who  retires  with  the  indescribable 
feelings  of  a  muddle-headed  martyr. 


Minor-  Maupassant's  tragic 

story  "La  Petite  Roque" 
Plays  made    into    a    play  of 

in  Paris  three  acts  by  Andre  de 
Lorde  and  Pierre  Chalne  has  been  rais- 
ing goose  flesh  at  the  Ambigu,  Paris.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  mayor  of 
a  village  commits  an  atrocious  crime,  is 
haunted  by  the  little  girl  whom  he  mur- 
dered, and  falls  dead,  overcome  by  emo- 
tions, on  the  eve  of  his  arrest. 

F.smie's  "Le  Vagabonde."  at  the  Thea- 
tre Antolne,  Paris,  "translates  the  moral 
sufferings  of  a  sergeant-major  In  the 
Austrian  army,  who,  in  days  of  vaga- 


Dancing 
i  in 


•y  is  an- 
latlon  to  I 
;he  samel 

class  of 


The  eight  weeks'  sea- 
son of  German  opera  and 
Die    Russian    ballet  at 
London  Covent     Garden  began 
with  ballet  performances  Oct.  16.  These 
ballets  alternate  with  two  cycles  of  the 
"Ring"    and   other   operas.     The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette   was  moved  to  remark: 
"The  arf  of  stage  dancing  seems  to 
have  taken  a  real  hold  of  the  London 
public;  Its  appeal  Is,  of  course,  wider 
than  that  of  opera,  as  a  love  or  knowl- 
edge of  music  is  not  Imperative  to  Its 
appreciation.    Whether  the  ballet  as  an 
art- form  Is  entirely  satisfactory  is^an 
I  other  matter.    In  its  approxlmatl" 
i  opera  It  falls  short  in  much  the 
'  sort  of  way  as  does  a  certain  cl 
>  oratorio;  in  the  one  case  one  misses  the 
!  human  voice,  and  In  the  other  the  acces- 
sories of  scene  and   action.  Whether 
the  musically  ignorant  person  may  be 
affected  by  this  consideration  we  do  not 
know;  he  may  perhaps  have  a  wish 
now  and  then  that  the  artists  would 
break  Into  speech,  Just  as  the  opera- 
lover  wishes  they  would  sing.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  the  action 
ballet,  when  the  set  dances  correspond 
in  their  effect  to  the  lyrical  moments' 
of  the  opera.    Which,  by  the  way,  re- 
sults in  one  finding  that  the  better  the 
ballet  is  in  the  devising  of  Its  story,  or 
the  more  action  there  is,  the  moro  un- 
satisfactory  does   the   form  become." 
The  chief  dancers  are  Mme.  Karsavina 
and  Nljinskl. 

This  reminds  us  that  Bessie  Clayton 
j  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  was  applauded 
by  the  Pall  Mall :  "We  have  not  seen 
any  continental  dancer  of  late  years  who 
conveys  such  a  sense  of  lightness  In  so 
i  graceful  a  way."     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Times,  admitting  that  she  has  mas- 
■  tered  the  muscular  technic  of  her  art. 
|  adds :  "She  lacks  grace  and  flow,  and 
!  both  she  Slid  her  little  troupe  of  assist- 
ant dancers  take  liberties  with  the  time 
and  rhythm  of  the  music,  which  in  its 
turn  takes  liberties  with  snatches^  from 
at  least  one  well  known  composer." 

The  Arawa  Maoris  have  been  singing 
and  dancing  at  the  Palace.  "To  Euro- 
pean notions  their  movements  are  hard- 
ly to  be  described  as  'dancing,'  but  there 
is  a  certain  rhythmical  grace  about  all 
they  do  which  is  undoubtedly  most  at- 
tractive'. Take  the  'Canoe  Pol.'  for  in- 
stance— the  Pol,  It  may  be  explained,  is 
a  small  ball  of  flax,  covered  with  rush, 
adroitly  handled  by  the  girls  so  as  to 
give  point  to  the  music — In  which  the 
paddling  of  a  canoe  is  very  quaintly 
and  prettily  imitated.  Perhaps  the  In- 
terlude is  more  reminiscent  of  a  party 
of •  scullers,  but  that,  after  all.  is  a  mere 
detail.  There  is  something  particularly 
exhilarating,  at  any  rate,  about  the 
spectacle  of  these  strangers,  clad  in  their 
native  costumes,  swaying  to  and  fro  to 
the  refrain  of  what  might  be  a  boat- 
man's song.  The  picture  Is  novel,  pleas- 
ing, and  touched  with  a  certain  primi- 
tive charm  all  its  own.  Then,  again, 
there  Is  Iwa,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
company,  and  the  possessor  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  even  powerful  voice 
which  she  uses  in  the  most  natural  and 
easy  style." 

Thomas  Hardy         PaJ1  Maa 

'    zette  publishes  this 


as  a 


note:  "Tho  most  in- 1 


Dramatist  teresting  dramatic 
news  of  the  moment  Is  that  on  Nov.  15 
and  16  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  to  be  called  The  Three  Way- 
farers,' and  based  on  one  of  tho  'Wessex 
Tales.'  published  first  In  1SSS.  will  be 
acted  at  the  Dorchester  Corn  Exchange 
by  a  company  recruited  from  the  Dor- 
chester Debating  and  Dramatic  Society. 


i  will  probably  afterwn-d  Be"  given  In 

idon  under  the  auspices  of  the'So- 
ty  of  Dorset  Men.    In  common  with  ' 
st  of  our  great  novelists,  Mr.  Hardy 
i  done  very  little  work  for  the  stage— 
ch  to  the  loss  of  that  Institution,  for 
nan  who  knows  life  and  character  so 
mately,  and  Is  so  sincere  a  writer. 
Id  not  fall  to  be  interesting.    It  is  ' 
iously  unlikely  that  plays  by  him  ! 
aid  ever  be  popular  In  the  ordinary  | 
se  of  the  term.    He  probably  rather 
pises  the  dramatic  conventions,  and 
jld  regard  the  most  'well  made'  play 
the  world  as  Unmade  if  it  were  not 

>  faithful  to  character  and  type  and 
Che  workings  of  fate  and  of  law.  As 
:lid,  however,  discovered,  rather  more 
n  2000  years  ago,  'the  whole  is  greater 
n  the  part,'  and  it  is  absurd  to  im- 
le  that  a  man  who  has  mastered  the 
of  the  novelist  could  not  also,  If  he 
ised,  master  that  of  the  dramatist, 
eed,  on  the  continent  nearly  all  the 
it  novelists  have  also  been  drama- 
?;  and  our  own  novelists  are  at  last 
Inning  to  bridge  the  golf  between 

two  branches  of  literature,  novels 
plays.  With  such  men  as  Mr.  Barrie, 
Masefield,  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr. 
old  Bennett  among  our  dramatists, 
•c  was  evidently  a  place  for  Mr. 
dy  had  he  cared  to  take  it." 
le  allusion  to  Mr.  Bennett  is  unfor- 
ito  for  his  "Honeymoon,"  produced 
ntl'y  in  London,  is  not  a  success, 
d  how  many  novelists  and  poets  have 
led  as  writers  of  plays! 

ie  Mock  We'  near  a  e?I^at 

deal  nowadays 

Importance      about  ..pi.oducers" 

Of  Producers  of   plays.    Indeed.  \ 

>  so-called  "producer"  of  a  play  ap- 
3,rs  to  be  regarded  here  and  there  as 
far  more  important  person  than  the 
thor.  For  instance,  I  saw  street  post- 

;  announcing  "Bonita"  on  which  the  j 
mes  of  the  author  and  composer  were 
'en  in  very  small  type  Indeed,  while 
it  of  the  "producer"— which  Is  a  mod- 

>  term  for  stage  manager -was  printed 
very  large  letters.  On  many  of  our 
atre  programs  it  Is  considered  deslra- 

to  announce  that  the  play  is  "pro- 
ced"  by  So-and-So,  meaning  that  it  Is 
ige  managed  by  So-and-so.  Now,  the 
rb  "to  produce"  means  to  bring  for- 
rd,  to  offer  to  the  view  or  notice,  to 
hlblt:  it  also  means  to  make,  to  bring 
being.  Obviously,  thep,  where  the 
ty  on  the  stage  Is  concerned,  there 
e  only  two  persons  who  can  be  said 
produce"  it— the  author  and  the 
oprietor  or  tenant  of  the  theatre  who 
ts  the  piece  upon  the  stage.  It  is  an 
use  of  terms  to  call  a  stage  manager 
producer,  Just  as  it  is  to  describe  an 
tor  who  Impersonates  a  given  char- 
ter for  the  first  time  as  the  "creator" 
that  character.  It  is  -curious  to  ob- 
rve  how  the  stage.  Instead  of  correct- 
*  its  loose  terminology,  not  only  eon- 
ues  to  employ  it,  but  adds  to  it.— Pall 
ill  Gazette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  compares  the 
eduction  of  Barrie's  "The-  Twelve- 
und  Look"  by  Graville  Barker  with 
at  of  Dion  Bouclcault  under  Charles 
ohman's  management.  "Mr.  Boucl- 
oilt  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  bringing 
t  and  emphasizing  the  emotional  con- 
it  of  the  play;  Mr.  Barker  had  ap- 
rently  striven  to  emphasize  its  intel- 
tual  content;  and  speeohes  that  raised 
eat  laughter  at  the  one  theatre  were 
tened  to  with  rapt  attention,  but  in 
ence  at  the  other.  Fortunately,  the 
'ay  is  one  which  is  equally  enjoyable 
der  both  treatments." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONDAY. 

.Tiudan  Mall.  3  P.  M. — David  Blspham's  I 
song  recital.  Harry  H.  Gilbert,  accompan-  ' 
ist.  All  the  songs  will  be  sung  In  English. 
Handel,  "Hear  Me!  Ye  Winds  and  Waves"; 
Pureell.  "Attempt  from  Lovesickness  to 
Fly";  Seeehl.  'When  •two  that  Love  Are 
Farted";  Mendelssohn.  "I'm  a  Roamer"; 
Wagner-,  "Song  to  the  Evening  Fftar";  Verdi, 
"When  I  Was  a  Page"  ("Fallstaft") ;  Cor- 
nelius. "The  Monotone";  Ware.  "How  Do  I 
Love  Thee?"  Blbel,  "Calm  Be  Thy  Sleep"; 
Elsenhelmer,  "The  Sea's  Wooing";  Homer. 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Mr.  Bispham 
will  recite  Tennyson's  "Elaine"  to  music  by 
Ada  Weigel  Powers 

WEDNESDAY. 

Fenway  Court,  8  P.  M. — Georg»  ProctoT's 
piano  recital. 

FRIDAY. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:80  P.M. — Fifth  public 
rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Mr  Fiedler  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Stelnert    Hall,    8:15    P.  M.  —  Parker  .1. 
Phlnn's  song  recital.    Mr.  Phinn  Is  a  bari.  i 
tone.    Mrs.  Charles  A.  White,  accompanist. 
Handel.  "Hear  Me!  Ye  Winds  and  Waves!"  i 
Schubert,    "Who    Is    Sylvia?"    Beethoven,  j 
"Creation    Hymn";   Taubert,    "Des   Klndes  | 
Frage":    Schumann.    "Ich    Grolle  Nlcht";, 
I  hadwick,  'Was  I  Not  Thine.  O  Let  Night 
Speak  ef  Me,"  Bedouin  love  song;  Tostl,  ] 
"Ideale";     Rotoll,     "Flore     die  Langue"; 
Glordanl,     "Caro     Mlo     Ben"  ;Bartholray, 
"Tiiste  Rltorno":  Marshall,   "I  Hear  You 
Calling     Me";     Chanilnade,     "The  Silver 
Ring";  Old  Irish,  Bendemeer.  "Stream  and 
the  Coulln";  Clay,  "I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of 
Araby";  Leoncavallo,  Prologue  to  "Pagll- 
acci." 

SATURDAY 

Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.— Concert  by 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  Edmont  Clement, 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Strube. 
See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M. — Fifth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beecham,  the  son  of  the 
pill  man,  is  passionately  fond  of  music. 
He  has  maintained  and  conducted  an 
orchestra  at  considerable  expense  and 
spent  greater  sums  in  the  attempt  to 
popularize  opera  in  London.  H6  has 
shown  ambition,  courage,  perseverance, 
working  in  the  musical  vineyard.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  at 
present  in  a  messy  divorce  case.  He 
denied  in  court  "that  he  ever  had  been 
seen  playing  the  piano  while  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter's arms  were  entwined  round  his 
neck.  He  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  play  in  such  condi- 
tions." 

This  shows  that,  although  Mr.  Beech- 
am  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mod- 
ern school  of  opera  as  represented  by 
Richard  Strauss,  he  is  of  the  old  school 
of  pianists,  the  school  in  which  Hum- 
lights. 


supremely  selfish,  they  know  exactly 
what  they  want ;  they  make  every  effort 
to  secure  it.  The  scrawniest  gutter  or 
roof  cat  is  a  luxurious  creature.  Put 
him  in  an  artistically  furnished  parlor — 
one  furnished  not  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  but  by  a  decorator, 
or  some  other  professional  person — and 
he  will  choose  unerringly  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  or  the  most  expensive 
cushion. 

The  cat  has  an  evil  name,  for  witch- 
craft still  survives  with  a  belief  In 
witches;  but  in  some  fairy  tales  the 
cat  is  generous,  beneficent,  the  friend, 
shielder  and  raiser  of  the  oppressed. 
Is  there  a  finer  hero  than  Puss  in 
Boots?  Nor  is  it  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  call  the  roll  of  famous  men 
who  have  loved  the  cat,  from  Moham- 
med to  Gautier,  from  Montaigne  to 
Baudelaire  and  Champfleury.  The  fact 
that  the  cat  Is  not  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ  should  not  excite  prejudice 
against  It.  Inasmuch  as  the  cat  was 
sacred  to  the  Egyptians  and  buried 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Bubastis, 
the  Israelites  possibly  loathed  the  an- 
imal, but  they  remembered  longingly 
in  the  Wilderness  the  leek  and  the 
onion ,  which  were  also  sacred  in 
Egypt.  Nor  does  the  word  "lobster" 
or  "soft-shell  crab"  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament. 
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Few 

1  Personal 


On  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Ugo  Ara,  the 
violin  player,  the  Flonza- 
Notes  ley  quartet  was  obliged 
cancel  its  European  engagements. 
Charles  Malherbe.  who  has  written 
ten  and  well  about  music,  is  dead  at 
age  of  cs.  He  had  care  of  the  ar- 
Ives  of  the  Opera.  • 
Max  Steinitzer  has  written  a  blogra- 
of  Richard  Strauss,  published  by 
huster  &  Loeffler  In  Berlin. 
\rnold  Bennett's  play  "The  Honey- 
Don,"  which  met  with  little  success  at 
Royalty  Theatre,  London,  has  been 
hlished  in  book  form.  A  literary 
itlc  kindly  says:  "It  reads  most  en- 
yably  and  leaves  one  with  the  feeling 
at  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
>yalty  company  fails  to  do  full  justice 
its  author's  Intentions  and  proc- 
ses." 

vime.  Pattt,  Sir  Charles  Santley,  Mme. 
la  Crossley,  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  Ger- 
se  Elves  and  Plunket  Greene  sang 
Mme.  Albanl's  concert  In  London  on 
t.  14.  and  there  were  violin  and  piano 
los,  part  songs  by  a  choir  and  or- 
estral  pieces.  Mme.  Albani  sang 
indel's  "Ombra  Mai  Fu,"  Mendels- 
hn's  "Hear  My  Prayer,"  a  song  by 
amlnade  and  Tostl' s  "Goodby." 
vleyerbeer's  "Star  of  the  North"  will 
revived  Ih  Berlin  on  Nov.  1.  The 
era  used  to  be  a  favorite  in  the 
lited  States  with  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
;c  as  the  heroine. 


"A  Provincial  City." 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  of 
Oct.  25  published  the  following  interest- 
ing paragraph: 

"Almost  coincident  with  the  device  of 
a  press  agent  promotive  of  opera  in  a 
provincial  city  and  Involving  the  name 
of  Maeterlinck  came  the  news  that  this 
author  will  receive  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  this  year.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Maeterlinck  will  play  hide-and-seek 
with  reporters,  as  the  result  of  a  wager, 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  nor  is  It 
likely  that  he  will  in  the  least  be  mag- 
nified to  himself  by  this  distinction  con- 
ferred by  the  Swedish  Academy,  notable 
as  it  may  be." 

And  so  Boston  is  "a  provincial  city." 
Great  hevings!  But  the  silly  announce- 
ment that  Maeterlinck  would  come  to 
this  country  in  disguise  was  first  made 
by  a  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  and  published  in  New  York. 


Sensitive  Talk. 

The  outcry  against  Synge's  remarka- 
ble fantasy,  "The  Playboy  of  the  West- 
ern World,"  reminds  one  that  certain 
mel  and  Thalberg  were  shining  lights.  . 
Since  the  virtuoso  years  of  Liszt,  a  new  |  London  correspondents  in  Pans  are  pro- 


chool  of  technic  has  developed  pianists 
of  surprising  proficiency  and  ^amazing 
feats.  Not  long  ago  foreign  weeklies 
published  pictures  of  a  pianist  playing 
while  standing  on  his  head. 


Maximilian  a  "Redivivus." 

It  is  said  that  the  Empress  Carlotta 
recently  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
husband  for  the  first  time  since  his 
execution  in  Mexico.  For  many  years 
after  Maximilian's  death  the  Istrlan 
common  people,  especially  at  Trieste, 
believed  that  their  archduke  was  still 
living  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  keeping 
of  three  jailers  who  were  captains  in 
the  English,  French  and  Austrian  na- 
vies. Thus  was  he  a  "Redivivus,"  to 
be  classed  with  Barbarossa,  Saint  John,, 
Dom  Sebastlam,  the  Emperor  Nero, 
Marshal  Ney,  the  Dauphin  and  other 
worthies,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
men  and  women  in  Ireland  who  still 
believe  that  Parnell  is  living. 


An  Admirable  Golf  Rule. 

Golf  is  a  fine  same  for  men  who  have 
passed  the  roaring  forties,  and  the 
young  and  active  should  save  it  for 
old  age,  with  backgammon  and  Anthony 
Trollope's  novels.  The  Glasgow  Press 
Golf  Club  gave  its  first  annual  supper 
not  long  ago  and  this  rule  was  printed 
on  the  bill  of  fare:  "Rule  27  (b)— If  a 
player  encounter  casual  whiskey,  either 
in  or  out  of  a  hazard  (which  includes 
clubhouses  and  club  suppers),  or  if 
casual  whiskey  intervenes  between  a 
player  and  the  first  tee,  it  may  be  lifted 
and  put  down  without  penalty  where  it 
lies  or  within  one  clubhouse  length  of 
the  spot  from  where  it  was  lifted,  or 
in  the  nearest  position  to  that  spot, 
which  is  not  nearer  to  the  first  tee,  and 
which  affords  a  firm  stance,  without 
any  further  casual  whiskey  interven- 
ing." Thus,  to  quote  from  Artemus 
Ward's  complete  works,  do  these  chil- 
dren of  nature  joke  in  a  first-class 
manner. 


testing  mildly  against  the  treatment  of  j 
the  unfortunate  English  woman  on  the  j 
French  stage.    "She  has  always  large  j 
feet,"  writes    one,  "ill  fitting    clothes,  | 
worn  with  a  British  accent  and  specta-  ' 
cles  under  a  hat  of  Quaker  origin  that 
would  be  the  despair  of  any  fashionable 
modiste.   And  her  behavior  is  as  eccen-  ; 
trie  as  her  movements  are  graceless  | 
and  automatic.    This  odd  picture,  born  j 
of  the  days  when  the  civilized  world  : 
ended  (in  the  opinion  of  Parisians)  at  j 
the  Theatre  des  Varletes,  is  still  pre-  j 
sented  to  us,  as  witness  a  play  at  the  j 
Theatre  Michel  called  *La  Bonne  Inten- 
tion.' Why  perpetuate  an  old  libel,  when  j 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  give  a  new  ren-  | 
derlng  which  would  have  the  charm  of  j 
novelty,  as  well  as  the  touch  of  truth? 
There  Is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  sat-  i 
irize,  the  English  in  search  of  success."  i 
Then  there  is  the  London  correspon-  ; 
dent,  familiarly  known  as  "the  English  ; 
Squire,"  who  makes  a  foolish  protest  i 
against   a  ballet    in    London,    entitled  | 
"New  York."    How  sensitive  some  per- 
sons are!    We  have  yet  to  hear,  how- 
ever, of  Sicilians  protesting  against  the  I 
representation  of  life,  manners,  customs  I 
and  morals  in  the  dramas  presented  by 
the  Sicfllan  Players, 


0  t  r 


Maeterlinck's  Cat. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  the 
following  paragraph:  "The  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck, who  gets  tho  Nobel  prize  this  year, 
is  not  Mayterlinck,  but  Mahterllnck.  The 
name  Is  Flemish,  and  the  Flemish  dlpth- 
thong  're'  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dutch 
diphthong  'aa,'  sounded,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish 'baa.'  " 

Why  does  M.  Maeterlinck  in  "The 
Blue  Bird"  represent  the  cat  as  a  thor- 
oughly despicable  character?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  Belgian  is  so  fond  of  the  dog? 
The  cat  is  wholly  admirable,  because  It 
is  frankly  a  cat.  Tom  and  Tabby  never 
conceal  their  characteristics.    They  are 


5  i 

delight 


Some  men's  whole  delight  is  to  take 
tobacco  and  drink  all  day  long  In  a  tavern 
or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar, 
talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  etc.  Or 
when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  In  the 
sun,  as  old  folks  usually  do.  remembering 
afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters, 
and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in 
their  younger  years;  others  best  pastime  is 
to  game;  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant. 


Practical  Archers. 

There  are  still  bowmen  in  the  Chinese 
army,  we  are  told,  and  there  may  yet 
be  good  shooting  at  Pekln.  The  North 
China  Daily  News  published  not  long 
ago  an  imperial  decree  announcing  that 
"at  the  archery  competition  of  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  Imperial  Clan 
held  yesterday  those  who  hit  the  tar- 
gets five  times,  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  were  given  the  posts  of  Imperial 
body  guardsmen  of  the  third  grade; 
those  who  hit  the  targets  four  times  on 
foot  and  once  on  horseback  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  fourth  grade;  and  thos~ 
who  hit  the  targets  four  times  on  foot 
alone  were  each  given  one  piece  of  su- 
perior satin  and  ten  taels."  (Consulting 
one  of  the  invaluable  books  that  should 
be  in  every  gentleman's  library  we  learn 
that  the  haikwan,  or  customs  tael,  was 
in  1S94  equal  to  about  7S  cents.)  The 
fighting  in  China  should  thou  be  more 
picturesque  than  in  countries  where  the 
firing  is  often  at  foes  unseen  and  the 
weapons  are  noisy  and  jarring. 


Young  Babarians  at  Play. 

We  have  never  seen  an  archery  club 
i   operation,   but  there   were  boys  in 


|  western  Massachusetts  in  the  Sixties 
who,  fired  by  articles  In  the  Boy's  Own 
Book  and  the  American  Boy's  Book,  | 
Procured  bows  and  arrows,  and  shooting 
at  marks  Incidentally  broke  window 
|  panes  or  hit  grandmother  or  little 
|  brother.  It  was  a  fashion  then  for  men 
and  women  to  go  to  Saratoga  in  the 
summer  to  enjoy  hotel  life,  to  display 
costumes  and  jewels  on  the  veranda  and 
in  dining  room  and  ballroom,  and  to 
put  the  human  clockwork  in  good  order 
lor  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  were 
Indians  at  Saratoga,  real  live  Indians 
who  constructed  bows  and  arrows,  birch- 
bark  canoes,  but  no  tomahawks.  Fond 
and  Injudicious  parents  bought  these  j 
bows  and  arrows  and  gave  them  to  their 
young  barbarians,  who,  until  they  tired 
of  the  sport,  were  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood. 


Distance  and  Grace. 

Nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  skilful  arch- 
er. About  six  years  ago  Sir  Ralph 
Payne  Gallway  on  the  links  at  Le 
Touquet,  shooting  with  a  Turkish  bow, 
covered  a  distance  of  367  yards.  There 
is  a  boresome  person  in  "Ivanhoe"  who 
is  always  muttering:  "My  grandsire 
drew  a  good  bow  at  Hastings."  He 
would  probably  have  pooh-poohed  Sir 
Ralph's  feat,  for  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  the  ordinary  range  of  the 
bow  was  from  320  to  400  yards.  In 
1794  a  secretary  of  the  Turkish  em- 
bassy in  London  shot  an  arrow  463 
yards  with  the  wind  and  415  yards 
against  the  wind.  This  is  no  lie,  for 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Toxophi- 
lite  Society  solemnly  measured  the  dis- 
tance, and,  lest  their  word  might  even 
then  be  doubted,  "preserved  the  arrow." 

There  was  no  shooting  like  this  when 
we  were  boys.  The  youngsters  with  the 
more  expensive  bows  were  outshot  by 
those  who  had  fashioned  their  own 
weapons,  hideous  to  the  eye.  Some  in 
genious  lads  made  cross-bows  with  their 
own  hands.  In  the  books  of  sports  and 
indoor  amusements  archery  was  rec- 
ommended to  young  women  and  to  those 
who  wished  to  correct  the  apathy  of 
middle  age.  It  was  said  trjat  the  draw- 
ing of  the  bow  was  healthful;  that  it 
also»,displayed  the  human  figure  in  its 
perfection,  for  there  was  then  no 
thought  of  woman's  costume  in  1911. 
The  women  were  advised  to  choose  cloth 
of  Lincoln  green.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  things  to  be  bought  with  the  bowl 

I  and  arrows,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were 
provided  with  tassels.  There  were  in- 
structive pages  in  these  books  begin-, 
ning  with  the  old  saw  about  the  Per- 
sian youth;  how  they  were  taught  to 
draw  the  long  bow  in  the  chase  or  on 
the  battlefield,  and  to  put  it  aside  in 
conversation.  There  were  also  refer- 
ences to  Diana,  the  friend  of  Endymion 
and  Hippolytus,  the  prudish  Diana,  who 
could  not  forgive  poor  Actaeon  and  In-  I 

I  sisted  on  his  being  the  chief  figure  in  a' 
stag  party. 


Thackeray  and  His  Duke. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  assailed  be- 
cause he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  as  novelists.  The 
admirers  of  the  latter  are  especially 
bitter,  as  though  their  resentment  were 
personal.  Yet  Mr.  Henley,  as  an  artist 
and  a  man,  had  his  doubts  about  the 
breadth  of  Thackeray's  views  of  life, 
and  Mr.  Howells  became  the  song  of 
drunkards  for  airing  his  opinion.  A 
man  may  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Thackeray  as  a  painter  of  character;  he 
may  admire  his  wit  and  humor  and, 
above  all,  his  inimitable  style;  he  may 
marvel  at  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Barry 
Lyndon,"  and  revel  In  the  essays,  and 
yet  find  that  Thackeray's  novels  as  a 
rule  are  loosely  constructed;  that  the 
moralist  is  too  often  between  the  pup- 
pet-show and  the  looker-on,  too  often 
an  intruder  and  sometimes  tiresome  in 
his  repetition. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  80  years  old, 
has  published  his  autobiography.  Mr. 
Harrison,  by  the  way,  decided  years 
ago  that  he  would  save  time  and  labor 
by  cutting  out  the  final  'k'  from  his 
Christian  name.  In  this  autobiography 
he  tells  of  missing  Thackeray  at  a 
dinner  party.  The  novelist  excused  j 
himself  by  saying  he  was  suffering 
from  the  gout.  "Next  day  Mr.  Har- 
rison learned  from  the  Times  that 
Thackeray's  remedy  for  gout  was 
dining  with  a  duke."  The  passionate 
admirers  of  the  novelist  now  rush 
into  print,  saying  that  the  expression 
"dining  with  a  duke"  used  to  mean 
that  the  writer  employing  it  was  go- 
ing without  a  meal.  But  the  full  ex- 
pression was  "to  dine  with  Duke 
Humphrey,"  and  it  meant  to  have  no 
dinner  at  all. 


Lucrative  Baptisms, 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

You  ask  in  this  morning's  Herald, 
"Who  names  sleeping  and  parlor  cars?" 

I  was  informed  some  20  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Pullman  gave  his  daughters  $100  for 
each  car  named  that  they  furnished 
him,  and  that  these  sums  thus  received 
constituted  their  pin  money,  and,  r 
course  * — ^'charged  to  the  cost  of 
cars.   S  C  > 
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Regarding  the  painting  of  cars,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Oopp.  master  painter  of  the  Bos- 
ton ft  Maine,  once  told  me  that  up  to 
the    time   when    the    Eastern   and    B.  I 

&  M.  were  consolidated  he  could  tell ' 
the  number  of  any  car  from  the  general 
scheme  of  painting,  as  he  always  made 
some  difference,  either  In  ornamenta- 
tion or  color.  This  ability  of  his  some- 
times proved  of  value  In  case  of  a  col- 
lision which  destroyed  the  car  num- 
bers, as  he  was  able  to  Identify  the 
car  from  the  painting  alone. 

H.  B.  HASTINGS. 

Boiton,  Oct.  28,  1911. 

And  who  named  other  oars,  those  of 
the  late  Stnator  Wagner,  for  example? 
D+d  he  also  have  Ingenious  daughters? 

DAVID  BISPHAM 
SINGS  ENGLISH 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Pavld  Bispham  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall. 
Harry  M.  Gilbert  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Handel, 
••Hear  M«  '  Te  Winds  and  Waves."  from 
"Sclplo";  Purcell,  "I  Attempt  from 
Loveslokness  to  Fly":  SocchI,  "When 
Two  That  Love  Are  Parted";  Mendels- 
sohn, "I'm  a  Roam»r";  Cornelius, 
"The  Monotone";  Verdi,  "When  I  Was 
a  Page."  from  "Falstaff";  Strauss, 
"Caecilie";  Ware,  "How  Do  I  Love 
Thee?":  Elbel,  "Calm  Be  Thy  Sleep"; 
Elsenheimer,  "The  Sea's  Wooing"; 
Homer,  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Then 
Mr.  Bispham  recited  Longfellow's 
"King  Robert  of  Sicily."  with  Rossi 
ter  G.  Cole's  music  for  piano  and  or- 
gan. John  P.  Marshall  was  the  or- 
ganist. 

There  was  a  rather  small  aduience, 
which    was    warmly   appreciative,  sol 
that  Mr.  Bispham  was  obliged  to  add 
;  Schubert's   "Who   Is   Sylvia?",  Wetz- 
!  ler's     "Battle     of     Klllecrankie"  and 
l  Homer's  "Banjo  Song"  to  the  program 
land  he  repeated  Falstaff's  ditty.  Mr. 
!  Gilbert    played    Sinding's  "Serenade" 
and  Godard's  "En  Route."  Recalled, 
he  played  a  little  piece  that  was  not 
worth  the  pains. 

This  recital  might  be  justly  described 
as  an  entertainment.    Mr.  Bispham  be- 
fore singing  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he   maintained  that  operas  and 
songs  by  foreigners  should,  be  sung  in 
English  before  an  American  audience. 
In  order  that  the  hearers  might  dilate 
t  with  the  proper  emotion.    He  also  made 
I  the  statement  that  Handel's  operas  with 
an  Italian  text  were  not  successful  and 
that  Handel  "came  into  his  own"  only 
I  when  he  set  music  to  English  words  In 
I  oratorio,  a  statement  that  Handel's  bi- 
ographers,  especially   M.    Romain  Hol- 
land,   might    easily    dispute.     In  this 
]  speech  and  in  another  one  before  the 
|  group  of  American  songs  Mr.  Bispham 
i  told  pleasing  and  Improving  anecdotes. 

He  was  reminiscent  as  well  as  polemical, 
I  didactic   and   anecdotical.     He   was  In 
good  spirits  and  in  good  voice. 

Mr.  Bispham  informed  the  audience 
that  the  recitative  sung  by  him  to  the 
air  from  Handel's  "Sclplo"  belonged 
originally  to  the  composer's  "Julius 
!  Caesar,"  but  as  It  was  more  dramatic 
music  the  mother  of  Mine.  Liza  Leh- 
mann  coolly  prefixed  It  to  the  air  from 
"Sclplo."  Thus  was  there  an  Olympian 
indirferer.ee  shown  toward  dramatic  pro- 
priety and  the  Intention  of  the  composer 
that  would  have  pleased  Handel  himself 
and  after  him  Rossini. 

But  Mr.  Bispham  did  not  state  to  the 
audience  the  reasonable  objections  made 
I  to  the  substitution  of  English  texts  for 
t..   original  texts  to  which  the  foreign 
I  composers  set  their  music:    (1)  That  the 
I  melodic  line  is  often  Impaired  or  wholly 
'destroyed  when  English  words  are  sub- 
stituted;   (2)  that  the  composer  writes 
'  with  a  view  to  the  singer's  enunciation 
of  certain  vowels  or  groups  of  words; 
I  (3)  that  the  English  translations  are  sel- 
dom faithful  and  poetic.    Mr.  Bispham 
said    that    the    Germans,    except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  would  not  tol- 
,  erate  any  language  in  opera  house  and 
i  I  concert   hall   except  their  own.    As  a 
I  matter  of  fact,  Helnrlch  Dorn,  one  of 
1  the  teachers  of     Schumann,  an  opera 
1  conductor    ot    much    experience,  stiff 
linecked  in  his  conservatism,  pointed  out 
Blow  certain   operas   by   foreigners,  as 
I'Taust."  were  almost  ruined  when  they 
•were   performed  with  a  German  text. 
Nor  is  Dorn  the  only  German  who  has 
thus  inveighed  against  destructive  and 
Intolerable  translations. 

The  program  was  In  the  main  an 
interesting    one,    and    Mr.  Bispham 
showed  his  customary  intelligence  and 
dramatic  skill  In  the  Interpretation. 
He  was  especially  successful  in  the 
!    songs  by  Handel  and  Seechl;  he  deliv- 
ered the  buffo  air  of  Mendelssohn,  of- 
ten heard  some  years  ago  in  concert 
halls,  with  the  appropriate  volubility 
j    and  also  with  delightful  distinctness; 
J   he  sang  Strauss's  glowing  song  with 

passion  that  was  not  extravagant. 
!  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Ameri- 
can songs  chosen  by  him  did  not  an- 
swer to  his  prefatory  remarks.  "How 
J  do  I  love  thee?"  Is  rambling,  pur- 
L  poseless,  lukewarm  music  set  to  pas- 
't  slonate  verses.    Elhel's  '  Calm  be  Thy 


SI. >,■;  ''  h.-s  ehaYacTeT~Th  the  first  sec- 
tion and  then  the  composer  loses  his 
grip.  Klsenheimer's  "Sea's  Wooing"  Is 
aa  a  tempest  in  a  tea  pot.  Homer's 
must,  to  Thomas  Hood's  poem  has 
dramatic  moments — of  which  the  in- 
terpreter made  the  most  —  but  the 
rfigrthm  of  the  music  is  too  often  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  poet. 

Becitatlons  of  poems  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  music  are  generally  dis- 
quieting, whether  the  music  be  by 
Rich  u.l  Strauss,  Max  Schillings  or 
Rossiter  G.  Cole.  Either  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  speaker  leads  the  hearer 
to  Ignore  the  music,  or  the  music  dis- 
turbs enjoyment  of  the  reader. 

|  Charming  Comedy,  "Pomander 
|     Walk."  Shows  Characters 
of  Cranford  Type. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  .  of  "Pomander 
Walk."  a  comedy  In  three-  acts,  by 
Louis  N.  Parker.  Produced  by  L'ebler 
&  Cc. 


John  Snvle,  Tenth  Baron  Otfonl  

Reginald  I'anre 

Lieut,  the  Hon.  John  Snyle  Edgar  Kent 

Admiral  sir  roll  r  Aiitrohus  George  Glddons 

Jerome  Brooke- Hoskyn.  Ksq  Lennox  Pawle 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Stevnroyd.  .T.  Wigncy  Peivyval 

Mr.  Basil  Pringlc  Leonard  Crasko 

Jim  '.  Stanley  l.atbbury 

The  Eyesore  Leslie  M.  Hunt 

Mine.  Lucie  Larliexnnta  Cynthia  Brooke 

Mile.  Marjolaine  I. nclicsnals. . .  .Dorothy  Patter 

Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett  Mau  l  Milton  j 

The  Hon.  Caroline  Thring  Marie  Burke 

Miss  Ruth  I'ennymint  Kate  Phillips 

Mis*  Barbara  Pennyuilnt  Winifred  Fraaer 

Nanette  Mnriannn  French 

"Pomander  Walk"  is  not  a  play  with 
exposition,  plot  and  catastrophe.  The 
audience  Is  introduced  to  men  and  wom- 
en, young  and  old,  who  live  in  a  blissfully 
quiet  row.  The  spectator  is  allowed  to 
see  and  hear  them,  though  he  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  be  permitted  to 
room  in  any  of  the  little  houses,  to' 
there  is  a  prejudice  In  the  Walk  against 
lodgers.  These  men  and  women  would 
■  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  dwellers 
in  Cranford.  Jane  Austen  surely  must, 
have  known  them.  Sitting  in  the  thea- 
tre we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Emma  or  hear  Mr.  Woodhouse  recom- 
mending the  virtues  of  a  basin  of  gruel. 
And  pray  what  Is  our  old  friend,  the 
Lone  Fisherman,  escaped  from  "Evan- 
geline," doing  so  far  from  home? 

When    there    was  a    copyright  per- 
formance of  "Pomander  Walk"  in  Lon- 
don the  author  put  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  characters  a  prologue,  and  part  of ' 
it  ran  as  follows: 
Six  little  houses  by  the  riverside; 
Six  little  gardens,  only  eight  feet  wide; 
Six  little  iron  gates;  six  little  doors; 
Six  windows  In  the  lower,  twelve  in  the  upper 
floors. 

At  Number  One — the  first  house  at  the  back— 
A  little  flagstaff  with  the  Union  Jack: 
Two  little  oil  lamps,  shedding  little  light. 
And  only  kindled  on  a  moonless  night, 
Stand  sentinel;  an  elm  tree  casts  Its  shade. 
And  shields  the  whispered  lores  of  man  and 
maid. 

Here  a  gazebo  6tands.    'What's  that  you  ask— 
A  summer  house,  so  placed  that  It  may  mask 
Strange  goings  on.  strange  plottings  and  con- 
trlyings, 

Quarrels,  conciliations,  wooings.  wirings. 
And.  for  the  rest,  the  river  flowing  wide. 
Brings  1»zt  barges  each  recurring  tide. 
Pomander   Walk !—  Whore  Is   it? — Understand; 
Ont  Chlswlck  way.    Half  way  to  Fairyland. 

There  is  no  plot,  but  some  of  the 
characters  are  bent  on  marriage  and 
two  love  at  first   sight.    The  Baron 
Otford  returns  to  his  Lucy  af'er  long 
separation,    and    his    son    weds  the 
daughter  of  his  old  sweetheart.  The 
peppery   admiral    is   ensnared   by  a 
widow.  The  romantic  fiddler,  who  had 
ih*ard  Of  complicated  music  by  a  ris- 
ing composer  named  Beethoven,  wooes 
with  the  aid  of  a  parrot.  Mr.  Brooke- 
Hoskyn  is  already   married   and  his 
quiver  is  filling  every  year;  Brooke- 
Hoskyn,  the  magnificent,  with  his  sto- 
ries about  high  life',  tales  of  dining 
with  the  Chinese  ambassador,  anec-  \ 
dotes  of  Sheridan  and  his  royal  high-  ] 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Was  it  ever 
generally  known  in  the  row  that  this 
same  Hoskyn   had  been  fhe   baron's ) 
butler?   Marjolaine  surrenders  at  sight ! 
to  the  baron's  son,  who  will  not  con-  ' 
slder  for  a  moment  the  haughty  Lady 
Caroline,   the  condescending  district 
visitor. 

It  is  delightfully  quiet  in  Pomander 
Walk,  except  when  the  admiral  and  the 
baron  raise  their  voices  In  anger  that 
soon  cools.  No  w-onder  that  Mr.  Brooke. 
Hoskyn  objects  to  the  admiral's  celebra- 
tion of  the  King's  birthday  and  the  fir- 
ing of  the  brass  cannon.  The  parrot  is 
noisy  and  his  language  is  painful  and 
free.  So  we  are  informed,  for,  unlike 
the  widow's  cat,  the  parrot  is  not  seen. 
Then  there  is  the  reverend  antiquarian, 
who  discovers  in  the  old  pipe  of  the 
Eyesore  — the  Lone  Fisherman  hardly 
disguised— an  Elizabethan  relic.  They 
are  all  harmless  persons,  for,  although 
Mr.  Brooke-Hoskyn  writes  an  anony- 
mous letter,  it  does  little  damage.  His 
wife  is  not  visible.  Her  family  duties 
confine  her  to  her  chamber. 

These  men  and  women  «neet  and  chat 
and  have  their  little  spats  and  make 
love  or  are  obliged  to  accept  it.  Their 
talk  is  vivacious,  but  it  Is  not  particu- 
larly witty  or  brilliant.  At  times  Mr. 
Parker  thinks  he  must  be  serious,  and 
then  the  dialogue  is  after  the  old 
copvbook  fashion. 

The  mother  and  the  daughter  have  a 
scene  that  is  sweetly  sentimental,  and 
it  is  a  relief  when  it  is  over.  The 
talk  between  the  lieutenant  and  Mar- 


jolaine in  the"' "gazebo  might  be  con- 
sidered rather  silly  were  not  Marjo- 
laine so  young  and  pretty  and  Jack  so 
young  and  manly. 

The  Admiral  and  the  boatswain  are 
old  familiar  figures  descended  from 
Smollett's  sea  dogs  and  not  unknown 
to  Marryat.  Then  there  are  the  doors 
and  windows  ot  the  houses,  and  they, 
too.  have  their  part  to  play. 

This  amiable  and  amusing  story  of 
characters  reminds  one  of  the  verses — 
or  was  It  a  novel?— described  by  Oscar 
Wilde  as  a  work  that  would  not  shock 
the  most  sensitive  even  if  It  were  to  be 
translated  Into  French. 

The  comedy  was  capitally  acted.  Mr. 
Glddens,  a  ripe  and  experienced  actor, 
a  comedian  of  the  good  old  school,  was 
an  unfailing  delight,  admirable  in  his 
exploslveness,  anger,  good  humor,  facial 
expression  and  by-play.  Mr.  Pawle, 
whose  humor  is  strongly  individual, 
was  most  amusing  as  the  foppish  and 
magnificent  Brooke-Hoskyn.  Mr.  Perey- 
val  gave  plausibility  to  an  eccentric 
part  Mr  Dance  made  the  Baron  a 
thoroughbred.  His  hat  In  the  third  act 
would  have  given  distinction  to  any 
man.  Mr.  Kent  played  the  part  of  the 
young  lover  with  gusto. 

Miss  Brooke  acted  the  part  of  Mme. 
Lachesnais  with  a  dignity  that  was  not 
too  matronly  and  with  a  grace  that  was 
irresistible  Miss  Parker  was  an  attrac- 
tive Marjolaine— but  why  go  through 
the  cast?  The  comedy  was  finely  played 
in  all  respects— and  the  one  setting,  the 
costumes  and  the  lighting  all  lent  il- 
lusion. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Smart 
Set"  in  "Dr.  Beans  of  Boston,"  a  mu- 
sical comedy,  with  S.  H.  Dudley.  Cast: 

Gymnasium  Butts  S.  H.  Dudley 

Waterbury  Lee  Arthur  Talbot 

Susie  Lee  Daisy  Martin 

Bill  Simmon*  James  Burns 

Larry  Smith  .•  Henry  Troy 

Jimmy  Cjulckstep  Roley  Gibson 

Alex  William  Ramsey 

Dr.  Beans  of  Boston  Frank  De  Lyons 

Mme.  Heartburne  Ella  Bevana 

Queen  Sophenla  Albert  Ormes 

Jesse  Jenkins  Arthur  Wilson 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "ThO 
Right  of  Way."  a  drama  in  Ave  jacts. 
by  Eugene  Presbrey,  from  the  novel  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

Charley  Steele  John  Craig1 

Joe  Portugal!  George  HaHsell 

Capt    Thomas  Fairing Morgan  Wallace: 

Eustace  Wantage.  Esq  Leslie  Palmer 

Billy  Wantage  Carney  Christie 

Jack   Brown  Al.  Roberts! 

Dr.  Weldon  A.   B.  Clark1 

Jake  Hough  Robert  M.  Middleman, 

price   Albert  Hlckey 

The  Cure  Walter  Walker 

M.  Rossignol  Leslie  Palmer 

M    Marcel  Robert  M.  Mlddlemass 

The  Abbe  Albert  Hickey 

guzon  Mabel  Montgomery  i 

Kathleen  Steele  Maude  Richmond 

Paulette  Dubois  Mahnl  Colcord 

Rosalie  Mary  Young 


"EVERYBODY'  SEEN 
AT  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Morality  Playlet  Teaches  Value 
of  Thrift  and  Work. 


No  cocks,  with  me.  to  rustic  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear:  I 
To    tardy  swain   no  shrlll-volc'd  matrons 
squall ; 

No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your 
No  hammers  thump;  no  horrid  blacksmith 
fear;  .    .  ....... 

No  noisv   tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers' 

start. 

With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear: 
But  all  Is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old.  all  nature,  and  all  art. 


"Everybody."  described  as  a  morality 
sketch  occupies  the  leading  position  on 
the  program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  There  are  H  speaking  parts 
with  four  scenes. 

The  playlet  opened  with  a  street  scene 
in  which  Everybody  is  lured  away  from 
his  friends.  Work  and  Honesty,  by 
Shirk,  who  persuades  him  to  fo.low 
Luck  and  Pleasure.  The  good  counsels 
of  Advice  are,  as  usual,  disregarded,  ana 
Evc-rvbedv  hastens  away  with  his  new 
acquaintances.  The  second  scene  is  in  a 
pool  room,  where,  under  the  load  or 
Luck.  Everybody  and  Shirk  pick  the 
winners  in  the  first  two  races.  Old 
Sport  comes  in  before  the  third  race 
and  Luck  goes  away  with  him.  Every- 
body goes  "broke"  and  Shirk  and  Pleas- 
ure'desert  him  in  search  of  Luck. 

The  third  scene  shows  Everybody  un- 
kempt and  in  despair,  turned  down  by 
all  his  former  friends.  He  appeals  to 
Advice,  who  counsels  him  to  turn  again 
to  Honesty  and  Work.  The  suggestion 
is  adopted,  and  the  last  scene  finds  Ev- 
erybody prosperous  again  with  Fortune 
as  his  helper. 

The  sketch  is  effectively.  If  crudely, 
drawn,  and  is  entered  into  with  spirit 
bv  the  players. 

E<i  Morton's  songs  won  favor,  espe- 
eiailv  his  "Dream,  Dream.  Dream,  '  in 
which  he  contrasts  his  sweetheart  with 
the  stage  beauties  of  the  day,  greatly  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  his  lament  of' 
the  married  man. 

Bixley  and  Lerner  drew  much  ap- 
plause with  their  burlesque  of  the  op- 
eras. Their  makeups  as  Melba  and 
Caruso  were  ludicrous  and  earned  them 
several  recalls.  Martinettie  and  Sylves- 
ter, as  clown  and  acrobat,  have  acquired 
a  number  of  new  and  laughable  tricks 
with  chairs  The  audience  broke  into  an 
uproar  when  the  clown,  discouraged  by 
the  wieldingiof  a  slap-stick  when  he 
ventured  too  near  the  orchestra,  tried  to 
commit  suicide  by  a  headlong  leap  into 
a  drop-curtain  ocean. 
O'Brien.  Havel  &  Company  proved  that 


Free  from  Noise. 

And  is  there  a  spot  like  this  today? 
Even  on  Shoot-Flying  Hill,  from 
which  you  see  ponds,  marshes  and| 
sand  dunes  of  Cape  Cod,  you  will 
hear  the  agony  of  an  automobile  as  | 
it  gasps  up  the  narrow  sandy  road. 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  with  all  his  wealth,  in-, 
fluence.  Indomitable  energy,  could  not 
escape  wholly  from  noise,  pad  as  he 
did  the  walls,  floors,  ceilings  of  his 
rooms,  or  afar  off  on  his  yacht — and 
no  yacht  Is  absolutely  noiseless. 
Nature  herself  Is  often  noisy. 
Crows  and  woodpeckers  are  early 
risers  and  wish  others  to  be  awake 
and  bustling  with  them.  The  crow 
Is  particularly  boisterous  when  he  is 
planning  with  his  mates  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  the  deliberations  are 
soon  after  sunrise.  Yet  crows  can 
be  caught  in  spite  of  the  denial  of 
villagers.  Here  is  an  excellent  recipe 
published  in  1627:  "If  you  cut  the 
liver  of  a  Beast  in  pieces,  and  put  into 
the  same  pieces,  the  powder  of  Nux 
vomica,  called  the  Spuing  Nut  (which 
is  to  be  had  at  the  Apothecaries),  the 
same  pieces  being  strowed  or  laid  in 
an  open  place,  where  Ravens  & 
Crowes  may  resort  thereto,  the  Crowes 
or  Ravens  that  oate  thereof  cannot 
file  away;  whereby  you  may  take 
them  easily.  This  I  know  to  be  cer- 
taine  and  true."  It  was  Thomas  Lup- 
ton  who  knew  this,  rest  his  soul! 


The  City  Din. 

Years  ago  Schopenhauer  wrote  an 
essay  on  Noise  and  Mr.  Bailey  Saun- 
ders translating  it  Into  English  put  it 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Studies  in  Pes- 
simism." In  Schopenhauer's  ears  the 
most  inexcusable  and  disgraceful  of 
all  noises  was  the  cracking  of  whips. 
"I  denounce  it  as  making  a  peaceful 
life  impossible;  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
quiet  thought."  What  would  he  have 
said  to  the  street  noises  in  Boston, 
which  is  probably  the  noisiest  city  in 
the  United  States?  Walking  in  Boyl- 
h'avelost  none  of  their  popularity    st0J1  street  from  Massachusetts  ave 


they  .. 

and  scored  a  hit  with  their  sketch 
"Monday."  The  two  men  showed  to  ad- 
vantage when,  to  help  the  actress  w^ho 
was  trying  out  her  song  and  dance,  they 
used  a  roll-top  desk  for  a  second  bal- 
cony and  Impersonated  an  orchestra. 

Edward  Jolly  Winifred  Wild  and 
company  in  "Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Jr.," 
were  laughable  and  their  songs  pleas- 
ing, especially  "&  Company,"  who  had  a 
capital  song  about  an  English  counter- 
hopper  who  saved  all  his  money  to  en- 
joy a  week's  vacation  and  masquerade 
as  a  real  swell  in  September. 

The  Rexos  were  graceful  and  clever  in 
a  roller  skating  act.  The  male  member 
of  the  pair  was  considerable  of  a  contor- 
tionist and  presented  a  new  feature  by 
sliding  on  his  skates  through  a  tunnel  six 
feet  long  and  but  two  feet  high.  Montie 
Brooke  and  Bert  D.  Harris  In  "A  Mild 
Flirtation."  and  the  Dare  brothers  in 
an  exhibition  of  muscular  development, 
were  well  received. 


COLON  IA L  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Three  Romeos." 
Book  and  lyrics  by  R.  H.  Burnside. 
Music  by  Raymond  Hubbell. 

Vera  Stelnway  •;  ;^«^.  w?0(1 

rislsv  nean  Shirley  Kellogg 

Sftlr  Poppleton  Fred  Walton 

Minerva  Kppleton  iSM.SS.l! 

S^fe::::::::::::::::::^^ 

Dick  pawson  Alfred  KaPPehfr 

M°rsBe  B8SE::::::x  fit.  two* 

Timothy  Stubbs  Rdsfarto  AfiSSS 

Bertie  Montague  n    n    Wood  ev 

Willie  Mortimer  r  H-  "■  "oouiey 


nue  to  Tremont,  two  can  talk  together 
only  bv  shouting.  The  citizens  of  this 
town  have  carelessly  given  over  the 
•  sweet  security  of  the  streets"  to  men 
who  are  recklessly  indifferent  to  they 
beauty  of  the  city  or  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  Inhabitants.  Motor- 
cars are  fast  getting  to  be  as  intoler- 
able as  the  huge  trolley-cars,  for  they 
are  allowed  to  shriek  dismally  or  de- 
fiantly with  whistles  that  outvie  those 
of  locomotive  engines. 

M.  Rette's  Dream. 

Paris  was  not  so  noisy  in  1S91  as  it  is 
today  and  about  20  years  ago  Adolph 
Rette  dreamed  a  strange  dream:  "Sin- 
gular silence;  the  people  flow  like  an 
idle  stream  of  shadows;  carriages  roll 
without  uproar;  black  waddings  -lie 
heavy  on  the  town;  the  sun  is  as  the 
clotted  foam  of  blue  waves.  And  this 
thought  strikes  me:  Noise  Is  dead!  And 
I  burst  out  in  laughter  at  the  inference 
that  the  earth  is  henceforth  condemned 
to  eternal  silence.  Theri  a  huge  formal 
letter  is  unfolded  on  which  appear  in 
<  racked  letters,  'You  are  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Noise, 
who  died  this -evening.  Killed  by  con- 
temporary excesses  he  was  held  in 
abomination  by  the  Eternal  himself.  In 
the  name  of  hie  widow   Humanity  " 

Why   did   not   Mr,    Pulitzer,   Octave  j 

Feuillet,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Leoch 
and  all  others  who  dreaded  noise  and 
were  nervously  and  mentally  Injured  by 


It  go  to  the  dreary  region  m 
the  bo 


Libya,  by 
1 1  was 


/ 


►there  that  the  demon  told  Edgar  Allan 
ipoe  that  he  had  cursed  a  man  with  the 
Burse  of  silence.  Perhaps  the  curse  has 
(passed  away  and  there  are  now  voices 
[throughout  the  vast  illimitable  desert. 
And  is  there  hope  in  heaven?  John  in 
,his  version  on  Patmos  recorded  as  note- 
worthy the  fact  that  after  the  opening 
»f  the  seventh  seal  there  was  silence 
Jn  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an 
Jiour.  No,  paradise  Is  not  necessarily  a 
restful  place.  Matthew  Arnold  apostro- 
phized his  father  as  being  in  a  sounding 
mouse 


As  You  Like  It. 

The  Herald  has  received  this  letter: 
Boston,  Oct.  30,  1911. 
Ae  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  it  would  interest  your  readers 
to  explain  the  pronunciation  of  Pierce 
(S.  S.  Pierce)  as  "purse."  Bostonians 
now  say  Pierce-Arrow  (motor  car),  not 
Purse-Arrow,  in  accordance  with  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  name  in 
the  West.   We  also  say  "to  pierce." 

A.  F.  S. 

A  man  is  suposed  to  have  the  right 
to  pronounce  his  family  name  as  he 
pleases.  There,  are  Pierces  In  the  East 
who  pronounce  the  name  as  though  it 
were  the  verb.  Pierce,  Parr,  Pears, 
Pearse  are  probably  derived  from  Peter, 
as  are  Parsons,  Pearson,  Pierson,  Pe- 
terson, Peterkin,  Perkins,  Perret,  Par- 
rot. Mme.  Eames  pronounces  her  name 
as  though  it  was  spelled  Ames— the 
careless  may  now  refer  to  her  as  Mme. 
Gorganzola— but  there  are  Eameses  who 
make  the  name  rhyme  with  beams. 
There  was  Angus  B.  Reach— who  in- 
sisted that  his  name  should  be  pro- 
nounced Re-ack— whereupon  Thackeray 
rudely  pressed  him  to  eat  a  pe-ack.  No 
doubt  there  are  Fergusons  who  accent 
heavily  the  second  syllable  of  their 
name.  It  is  the  same  in  other  countries. 
There  are  Gots  who  rhyme  Got  with 
"dough";  others  speaK  the  word  as 
though  it  were  English.  The  composer 
Saint-Saens  pronounces  his  name  in  de- 
fiance of  the  French  rules.  There  was 
a  kettledrum  player  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Opera,  Paris,  who  wrote  music  for 
ballets,  among  them  "La  Sylphide,''  in 
which  Taglioni  bewitched  the  world. 
His  name  was  Schneitzhoeffer,  and  on 
his  visiting  card  was  this  line:  "Pro- 
nounced Guillaume." 


An  Honor  to  Boston. 

Boston  has  recently  been  honored  in 
Paris.  M.  Paul  Girard  of  the  institute 
has  published  in  pretty  pamphlet  form 
a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  five 
icademies  In  which  he  inquires  into  the 
itory  whether  the  orator  Hyperldes 
rained  the  acquittal  of  Phryne  by 
>rusquely  unveiling  her  body  before  the 
udges,  as  in  the  picture  by  Gerome.  On 
the  cover  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  picture 
at  Aphrodite's  head.  This  head  by  a 
culptor  influenced  by  Praxiteles  is  "in. 
marble,  in  the  museum  at  Boston."  M. 
Girard  adds:  "I  am  sure  that  Phryne 
3id  not  dress  her  hair  in  this  fashion, 
ihe  arranged  her  locks  without  doubt  in 
plain  manner,  with  waves,  and  gently 
ound  with  a  double  ribbon,  the  coiffure 
f  the  women  of  her  period.  But  the  ad- 
mirable head,  which  proceeds  more  di- 
rectly from  Praxiteles  and  Is  in  the 
Kaufmann  collection  in  Berlin,  a  head 
R'lth  this  adjustment  of  hair,  seems  to 
nc  rather  severe  to  our  modern  eyes.  I 
prefer  the  bust  in  Boston.  Nor  does  it 
iisplease  me  to  think  of  Phryne  as  hav- 
ng  the  features  of  this  very  voung 
voman  at  the  age  when  she  hesitated — 
f  she  ever  did  hesitate — between  vice 
ind  virtue;  when  her  pretty  mouth  had 
lot  yet  devoured  fortunes." 

IV  o  v  2   (  Cj  (, 

Also  she  said,  lor  to  get  and  purchase 
parity  of  aoul,  H  were  right  necessary  that 
a  man  kept  himself  from  all  manner  of 
ludgments  of  his  neighbor,  and  from  all 
idle  speaking  of  his  neighbor's  deeds;  for 
In  every  creature  we  should  behold  only 
the  will  of  God.  And  therefore  she  said 
that  in  no  wise  men  should  judge  creat- 
ines; that  Is.  neither  despise  them  by 
their  judgment  nor  condemn  them,  all 
oe  It  that  they  eee  them  do  open  sin  be- 
fore them,  but  rather  they  should  have 
ompasslon  on  them  and  pray  for  them, 
nd  despise  them  not,  nor  condemn  them, 
ilso  she  said  that  she  had  great  hope  and 
trust  in  God's  providence;  for,  she  said, 
ihe  knew  well  by  experience  that  the  dl- 
ine  providence  was  and  is  a  passing  great 
hing 


Improved  Spelling. 

The  He^ld  has  received  the  following 
etter;  \ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  hieroglyphic  value  of  terminal 
'e"  In  "dogge"  should  surely  not  be 
ost.  The  editorial  exegesis  in  recent 
comments  upon  an  Inquiry  concerning 
Washingtonian  orthography  is  most 
telpful.  It  gives  fresh  "colour"  to  the 
lescriptlon  of  suburban  activities  in 
'The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale": 

tan  cow  and  calf  an<3  eek  the  verray  hogges 
o  were  they  fered  for  berkyng  of  dogges. 

Similarly,  the  duplicated  "g"  and  ter- 
ninal  "e"  In  the  first  line  of  the  couplet 
nay  bring  more  , clearly  to  mind  the 
umbering  motion  of  the  swine  and  its 
taccate  accompaniment. 

The  spelling  "Dlxonary"  was  not  sug- 
rested  by  your  correspondent  as  au- 
horitative.  He  has  an  impression  im- 
lossible  of  verification  in  the  absence  of 
he  history  that  a  book,  the  name  of 
fhich  was  so  spelled,  was  thrown  from 
he  window  of  the  family  carriage  of 
ohn  Sedley,  Esq.,  by  Miss  Rebecca 
lhasp,  a  guest  of.  the  Sedleya  in  the 


feumftier  of  the  year  IS;  <  1814.  If  this  ;. 
spelling  were  in  use  fifteen  years  earlier 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  wouWi.tiave 
been  used  by  George  Washington.  "  If  it 
were  not,  he  would  probably  have  In- 
vented It  for  his  personal  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  linotype,  by  the  way,  aided  by 
your  correspondent's  peculiar  handwrit- 
ing has  given  a  most  curious  rendering 
to  'the  name  of  that  little  river  that 
gladdens  the  meadows  and  the  canoeists 
of  Middlesex  and  Essex  counties,  down 
there  in  Massachusetts.  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  editors  disguise  it  as  "Shaw- 
sheene,"  and  by  various  aliases,  but  to 
its  friends  its  name  has  always  been 
known  as  spelled  by  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
his  contemporaries,  SHAWSHIN. 

Oct.  30,  1911. 


To  the  Eye;  for  the  Ear. 

Mr.  Thackeray  told  his  readers  In 
1848  that  Miss  Barbara  Pinkerton  in- 
variably presented  to  a  scholar  leav- 
ing her  school,  the  Mall,  Chiswlck,  an 
interesting  work  known  as  "Johnson's 
Dictionary."  When  Miss  Jemima  in 
her  good  nature  was  about  to  hand 
a  copy  to  Miss  Sharp,  Miss  Pinkerton 
exclaimed:  "Are  you  in  your  senses? 
Replace  the  Dixonary  in  the  closet,  and 
never  venture  to  take  such  a  liberty  in 
future."  Is  it  not  probable  that 
Thackeray  wished  by  this  spelling  to 
show  Miss  Pinkerton's  pronunciation? 
Miss  Pinkerton  surely  would  not  have 
spelled  the  word  with  an  "x."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Murray  has  not 
noted  the  spelling,  pronunciation  or 
quotation  in  his  colossal  work. 


The  Blessings  of  War. 

While  the  talk  is  about  spelling  and 
dictionaries,  It  may  be  said  that  Eng- 
lish newspapers  doubt  whether  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  will  intro- 
duce new  words  Into  common  speech,  as 
Boer  wars  brought  into  the  English 
language  the  verbs  "commandeer"  and 
"trek";  as  "zareba"  was  made  familiar 
by  war  in  the  Soudan.  The  verb  "com- 
mandeer" was  employed  by  English 
writers  as  early  as  1881.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  recalls  the  fact  that  Addison 
protested  in  the  Spectator  200  years  ago 
against  the  use  in  military  language  ol 
j  foreign      words     as  "reconnoitre," 

"corps,"  "defiles"  (narrow  passes),  and 
"marauding,"  and  Swift,  in  1710,  held 
the  war  responsible  for  "Speculations, 
operations,  preliminaries,  ambassadors, 
palisadoes,  communication,  circumvalia- 
tion,  battalions."  Swift's  fear  was  that 
if  war  continued  and  the  words  re- 
mained in  constant  use,  men  and  wom- 
en would  abbreviate  them  as  they  al- 
ready used  the  abbreviations  "incog," 
"plenipo."  He  feared  that  these  might 
become  "inc."  and  "plen." 

There    are    distressing  abbreviations 
today  as  "Gov."  for  Governor,"  "Pres."  ! 
for  "President,"  but  the  vilest  of  all  is  I 
"phone"  for  telephone.  "I'll  phone  you" 
is  worse  even  than  "I'll  wire  you,"  or 
"I  received  a  wire." 


According  to  Life. 

The  statue  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  at 
Peoria,  111.,  represents  him  "in  a  fami- 
liar speaking  attitude,  with  shoulders 
thrown  back  and  his  thumbs  In  his 
trousers  pockets."  Some  time  ago  a 
London  journal  asked  whether  any 
statue  in  a  plug  hat  existed,  and  a 
correspondent  named  one.  The  mon- 
ument to  Francois  Coppee  shows  him 
in  a  loose  everyday  suit,  with  one 
hand  in  his  pocket  while  the  other 
holds  a  half-smoked  cigarette.  Is , 
there  any  statue  that  represents  .a| 
statesman,  hero,  author,  philanthropist 
with  a  pipe,  meerschaum,  briar,  cala- 
bash, or  T.  D.? 

The  writers  of  "quick-sellers"  and 
"best-sellers,"  the  young  lions  of  lit- 
erature, are  now  photographed  in 
meditative  profile,  or  with  head 
thrown  back,  after  the  manner  of  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning,  and  with  pipe, 
cigar  or  -cigarette. 

Apropos  of  plug  hats,  hatters  of  the 
West  End^in  London  say  that  the  sale 
of  silk  hats  is  steadily  diminishing. 
"When  once  a  man  has  worn  a  soft 
hat  he  almost  invariably  makes  it  a 
habit."  This  is  a  subject  for  academic 
discussion.  What  became  of  the 
helmet  hats  once  fashionable?  The 

> Burlington  Hawkeye  man  was  prompt- 
ed to  say:  "It's  the  sight  of  fat  per- 
sons in  helmet  hats  that  makes  men 
murderers."  The  English  hatters  say 
there  is  one  class  of  customers  who 
still  buy  toppers  steadily — foreigners, 
chiefly  Americans. 


•  The  Truth  About  James  Hook. 

Many  will  read  Mr.  Barrie's  "Peter 
and  Wendy"  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
pirate,  James  Hook,  for  Hook  is  the 
hero  of  the  play,  not  Peter  Pan.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Barrie  admits  that  the 
pirate  was  a  university  man;  bat  is 
there  a  full,  minute  account  of  his  home 
life?  Even  the  head  hunters  of  Borneo 
have  a  home  life,  a  happy  one.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  a  lair  in  connec- 
tion with  Hook;  he  was  essentially  a 
domestic  person,  the  most  accomplished 
burglars  are  model  husbands  and  de-  | 
voted  and  judicious  fathers.  When  they  | 
are  not  actively  engaged  In  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  they  are  to  be  found 


_n  slippered  ease  reading  a  poet  'or 
essayist,  and  they  have  a  taste  for  fine 
editions.  We  cannot  learn  too  much 
about  James  Hook  and  his  companion 
with  the  sewing  machine. 

The  life  of  Capt.  Edward  Low,  as 
told  in  "The  Pirates  Own  Book" — an 
admirable  Christmas  gift  for  any 
healthy,  wide-awake,  manly  boy — be- 
gins as  follows:  "This  ferocious  vil- 
lain was  born  In  Westminster,  and 
received  an  education  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  people  in  England.  Ho 
was  by  nature  a  pirate,  for  even  when 
very  young  he  raised  contributions 
among  the  boys  of  Westminster,  and 
if  they  declined  compliance,  a  battle 
was  the  result.  When  he  advanced  a 
step  farther  in  life,  he  began  to  exert 
his  ingenuity  at  low  games  and  cheat- 
ing all  in  his  power."  Hook  was  of 
finer  clay.  If  he  were  at  Oxford,  he 
was  without  doubt  Paterized.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Barrie  has  studied 
him  psychologically. 
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RECITAL  IS  GIVEN 
BY  GEORGE  PROCTOR 

Program  Including  MacDowell's 
Sonata  Eroica  Presented. 


George  Proctor  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Fenway  Court. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bach, 
Sarabande,  Bourree,  Glgue,  from  second 
English  Suite;  Edward  MacDowell,  "So- 
nata Eroica,"  Opus  50;  Liszt,  concert 
study  in  F-mhnor;  Debussy,  "La  Soiree 
dans  Grenade";  Sibelius,  Romance, 
opus  24;  Schumann,  Toccata,  opus  7; 
Stcherbatcheff,  Marionettes  No.  7,  from 
Mosaique  opus  15. 

Mr.  Proctor's  program  was  interesting, 
well  balanced  and  of  a  desirable  length, 
while  his  playing  was  delightful  by 
reason  of  the  muslcianly  qualities  dis- 
played. 

Thoroughly  master  of  his  Instrument, 
he  does  not  force  an  admirable  technical 
proficiency  upon  his  hearers  as  a  tri- 
umphant mechanical  achievement,  but 
rather  uses  it  discreetly,  as  a  necessary 
requisite  for  interpretath-e  expression. 
His  touch  is  agreeable,  his  phrasing  is 
finished,  his  sense  of  musical  proportion 
is  unerring,  and  there  Is  at  his  com- 
mand a  variety  of  nuances.  There  Is  a 
commendable  suggestion  of  reserve  In 
his  pianistic  strength,  and  his  playing 
has  both  imagination  and  passion. 

His  rendering  of  MacDowell's  sombre- 
ly beautiful  sonata,  with  its  sharply 
contrasted  moods,  was  interesting, 
thoughtful  and  dramatic.  Equally  at 
home  in  classic  and  modern  pieces,  Mr. 
Proctor  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
stripping  Bach's  music  of  all  emotional 
values,  while  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
fanciful  imagery  of  "La  Soiree  dans 
Grenade,"  and  Liszt's  concert  study  was 
played  with  brilliance  and  finesse. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
fair  size,  and  Mr.  Proctor  added  to  the 
program. 


New  York  Parisian  Varieties.  And  nerc- 
the  cancan  was  danced  before  an  audi- 
ence of  men  and  boys.  The  first  part  of 
the  program  was  an  olio  with  songs, 
more  or  less  vulgar.  The  dancers  were 
all  women.  Half  of  them  were  dressed 
in  the  male  court  costumes  of  the  Louis 
XV.  period.  The  entertainment  began 
with  a  formal  minuet ;  the  formality 
gradually  glided  into  tenderness ;  there 
was  ogling;  there  were  languishing 
glances,  and  then  came  the  cancan, 
\\  Inch  was  only  a  poor  imitation  of  that 
danced  by  students,  grisettes,  men  about 
town  and'  lorettes  in  the  glorious  days  of 
the  Chaumiere.  Closerie.  Mabille  and 
other  Parisian  dance  halls.  In  fact,  this 
Robinson  Hall  cancan  would  be  con- 
sidered a  dull  and  stupid  affair  in  these 
enlightened  days  of  interpretative  and 
"nature"  dancing. 

Origin  of  the  Cancan. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  defines 
the  cancan  as  "a  kind  of  dance  per- 
formed at  the  public  balls  in  Paris 
with  extravagant  and  indecent  ges- 
tures." Truly  an  uncomplimentary 
definition  based  on  that  in  Littre's 
great  dictionary.  Much  more  amiable 
is  the  following:  "A  total  dislocation 
of  the  human  body,  by  which  the  soul 
expresses  an  extreme  energy  of  sen- 
sation." Some  of  the  books  say  that 
the  inventor  of  the  dunce  was  Chi- 

;  card,  at  Mabille,  rubicund,  portly, 
i  splendid,  with  coat-tails  flying  and 
|  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head;  "a  child 
of  romanticism,  a  creature  of  plumes, 
red  waistcoats  and  high  sounding 
phrases";  but  the  dance  was  known 
before  Chicard  earned  his  paunch.  It 
was  seen  at  the  Chaumiere  in  1836. 
Letellier  then  sang:  • 

Messieurs   les  etudlants, 

Montez  a  la  Chaumiere, 

Pour  y  danser  l'cancan 

Et  la  Robert  Macaire. 
Roqueplan  gave  a  minute  and  ap- 
preciative description  of  the  steps  and 
gestures  in  a  newspaper  article  pub- 
lished in  1841.  It  is  thought  that  the 
dance  was  born  in  the  Latin  quarter 
under  the  monarchy  of  July,  but  the 
word  itself  is  old,  and  it  originally 
meant  a  great  tumult  or  noise  in  a 
company  of  men  and  women.  Etymol- 
ogists differ  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  word.  Some  say  it  came  from  a 
noisy  wrangle  about  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  "quanquam"  in 
French  schools;  some  that  it  came 
from  "caquehan."  a  tumultuous  as- 
sembly; others  maintain  that  it  was 
derived  from  "cancaner,"  to  quack 
like  a  duck;  but  Michel  was  sure  that 
the  word  as  applied  to  the  dance 
meant  to  imitate  the  walk  or  cry  of 
a  goose,  or  on  account  of  the  noise 
the  dancers  made. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref-  i 
eree  recently  saw  some  English  girls  | 
dancing  at  the  Abbaye.  They  were 
dancing  a  "new  dance,"  it  was  said,  but 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  was  the  old 
familiar  cancan  afterward  called  the 
"quadrille  realiste"  which  "went  out  of 
fashion  long  before  the  Moulin  Rouge 
did  and  was  danced  by  Valentine  the 
Boneless,  by  Fomme  d'Api,  who  has 
become  a  rich  and  respectable  advertis- 
ing agent,  and  by  the  ladies  known  to 
fame  as  Grille  d'Egout  and  Mome 
Fromage.  Wasn't  it  quaint  to  see  the 
cancan  come  back  to  Montmartre  via 
John  Tiller?  It  made  me  feel  about  19r. 
years  old  to  think  of  it." 


An  Important  Question. 

Can  any  of  The  Herald  readers  in- 
form us  when  the  cancan  was  first 
danced  in  Boston,  the  dance  thus  en- 
titled, and  by  whom?  Tostee  and  the 
actor  that  took  the  part  of  Gen.  Bourn 
improvised  a  little  cancan  in  "La 
Grande  Duchesse,"  and  it  was  in  1867 
or  1868  that  I  saw  this  in  New  York. 
It  was  in  1869  that  the  Clodoche  com- 
pany danced  wildly  in  "Sinbad  the 
Sailor"  at  Niblo's.  Lydia  Thompson, 
Pauline  Markham  and,  a  little  later, 
Eliza  Weathersby  were  in  the  burlesque. 
Richard  Grant  White  praised  them  all 
in  the  Galaxy  magazine,  and  It  was  then 
he  said  of  Pauline  that  she  had  the 
missing  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  But 
when  was  the  cancan,  advertised  as  the 
cancan,  and  furiously  denounced  by 
some  who  paid  their  money  to  be 
shocked,  first  seen  on  the  Boston  stage? 


Pleasant  Recollections. 

The  dancing  masters,  men  of  deport- 
ment, looked  on  the  cancan  with  sour 
eyes.  The  correct  Desrat  wrote:  "This 
name  has  been  given  to  a  sort  of 
epileptic  dance,  a  delirium  tremens, 
which  is  to  the  dance  properly  called 
as  slang  is  to  the  French  language." 
He  names  1S30  as  the  year  that  first 
saw  it.  Desrat  after  all  was  human. 
"This  dance  had  not  always  the  char- 
acter- it  has  today  (1893);  and  far  from 
being  g,ross  and  licentious,  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  in  its  first  years,  stamped 
with  an  originality  that  was  in  fact 
witty.  Few  of  our  high  functionaries, 
magistrates,  distinguished  physicians 
have  disdained  the  famous  quadrilles  of 
'La  Tuhpe  Orageuse'  or  of  'Polichinelle 
Aux  Enfers.'"  And  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  the  frightful  contottions  and 
impudent  gestures  of  the  hired  dancers 
at  the  Moulin  Rouge  were  far  from 
"the  joyous  exuberance  of  our  youth." 


In  Robinson  Hall. 

There  was  once  a  hall  in  New  York 
known  as  Robinson  Hall.  It  was  in  Six- 
teenth street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and 
Broadway,  a  shabby,  dirty  hall,  and  you 
went  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  to  enter 
It.  A  private  house  originally,  it  served 
various  purposes.  A  geological  exhibition 
was  there  with  an  improving  lecture  on 
"Earth  and  Man."  Then  the  hall  was 
the  Bijou  Theatre.  From  1874  to  1S77  It 
bore  the  name  of  Parisian  Varieties,  also 

(  kl  ' 


The   End  of  All.  » 

The  vivacious  Tostee,  the  first  woman 
we  ever  saw  dance  the  cancan,  was 
industrious  with  her  needle  off  the  stage 
and  died  broken  hearted,  mourning  the 
death  of  her  daughter.  The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Referee  mentions 
Valentine  the  Boneless,  Pomme  d'Api 
and  others,  once  stars  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge.  But  what  became  of  La  Glu.  La 
Santerello,  Georgette  Macarona,  Margot. 
C.'Etoile  filanle.  La  Souris,  and  others 
of  the  noble  band?  La  Goulue  turned 
lion  tamer  and  was  married  respectably 
to  Droxler,  a  sleight-of-hand  man.  Her 
real  name  was  Louise  Weber,  and  when 
she  had  removed  the  orange  blossoms 
from  her  hair  she  and  her  eld  pals 
joined  in  a  delirious  dance  which  they 
kept  up  till  the  wedding  breakfast  was 
served.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  noble  dames  died  of 
wart  in  the  hospital  or  in  an  attic.  Some 
may  now  be  snuffy  in  the  den  of  the 
Concierge,  or,  bent  and  repulsive,  offer- 
ing theatre  goers  a  cricket  for  the 
feet  and  growling  at  the  foreigner  who 
does  not  give  the  expected  fee 
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'BEN-CUR'  AT 
THE  BOSTON 

BOSTON  THKATRE  —  "Bon-Hur."  a 
piny  Ir  -  x  nets  and  a  prelude  arranged; 
by  William  Young  from  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace's novel.    Music  hy  Edgar  S.  Kelley. 
produced  by  Klaw  *  Frlanger. 
n.,IMlav  ..Walter  M.  Sherwln 

  .     .  .rharlcs  J  O'Brien 

;.    wuillam  Markham 

'v         '.- ..Richard  Buhler 

  i  William  J.  Kelly 

  ...  .Oscar  Adye 

IKairim      "  Mark  Price 

V?ri  i«  .' .'■  •  Kmmett  C.  Kind 

  Waller  M.  Sherwln 

£}'■,, l  h  J    Arthur  Young 

Vi  '  .!. .  .Genrge  Wilkes 
Rhaled  .     .  ■  ■  .George  Sydenham 

ir,  '.■'..',,  James  F.  Ayr"! 

i  lit"""  ..   ..Edwin  Cuahman 

MSJS„;  Schuyler  Ladd 

   Blssell  Putnam 

fS„\  "i   Frederick  Scates 

V..L,,  Cecil  Kern 

Tr»a  Marion  Barney 

M*.h  r  i'if  Hiir°  Lillian  Lawrence 

"firiah  .,  Alice  Haynes 

Ivth'      .......  ...V  Rose  Beaudet 

1  When  "Ben-Hur"  began  its  second  en- 
gagement in  this  city  at  the  Colonial 
I  Theatre  nine  years  ago,  a  local  critic  In- 
quired into  the  "apparently  inexhausti- 
ble popularity"  of  the  piece.  Nine  years 
1  ago,  and  today  the  popularity  is  un- 
doubtedly as  inexhaustible.  The  Boston 
Theatre  was  crowded  last  night  and  no 
doubt  many  had  seen  the  play  before. 
Seme  regard  this  drama  as  a  religious 
play  and  call  both  it  and  the  novel  mas- 
terpieces of  plenary  inspiration.  Others 
are  frankly  drawn  by  the  show-tho 
Siar  of  Bethlehem  the  Roman  galley, 
the  grove  of  Daphne,  the  processional 
pomp,  the  dancing,  the  scene  by  the 
lake,  and  above  all  the  chariot  race, 
which  would  be  still  more  exciting  and 
realistic  if  there  were  no  whirling  back- 
ground. ■ 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
speak  of  the  play  itself.  The  dialogue  is 
of  the  old-fashioned,  stilted  kind  that 
Impresses  the  crowd  and  gives  pleasure 
to  old  theatregoers  who  remember  when 
this  style  was  thought  to  be  the  only 
dramatic  expression;  when  a  spade  was 
called  on  the  stage  "that  instrument 
with  which  the  Theban  husbandman 
lays  bare  the  breast  of  our  great  moth- 
er '  There  is  only  one  way  to  act  in 
I  th'is  drama;  and  that  is  to  play  it  in 
Mrcles's  vein.  If  there  were  to  be  an 
attempt  at  realistically  colloquial 
I  speech  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  plav  and  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  audience.  Welcome 
again  then,  the  scene  between  Ben  Hur 
and  Arrius  on  the  galley;  Ilderim  with 
his  oath  which  was  the  favorite  oath  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  scenes  be- 
tween Iras  and  the  Hebrew  prince.  Wel- 
come again  Simonldes,  the  slave,  with 
'  his  untold  wealth,  and  Messala,  the 
Roman  bully. 

The  performance  last  night  was  great- 
lv  enjoved  by  the  audience.  Mr.  Buhler, 
as  the  hero,  was  a  fair  youth  with  an 
agreeable,  sonorous  voice  which  he  was 
nol   obliged  to  force.    Mr.  Kelley  was 
sufficiently  reckless  as  Messala,  with 
the  appropriate  swagger  and  arrogance 
M       \'i\v    an  English  actor  of  much 
experience,    gave  a  thoughtfully  com. 
po*ed    and    effective    impersonation  of 
Bfifanonides.   Messrs.  Price  and  King  con- 
.  ,  largely  to  the  success  and  the 
minor  parts  were  acceptably  taken.  The 
,  „'  of   the   play  were   well  "pre- 
sented    Miss  Lawrence  acted  with  <ng- 
;         'Miss    Kern    was    a   girlish  and 
lest  Esther,   while  Miss  Barney  as 
^     Iras,  who  was  now  passionate  and  now 
coquettish,  gave  reason  for  Ben  Hur's 
t -.-f ->cni-v  infatuation. 
Thev  and  the  others  in  t  he  company 
(played  with  all  sincerity  ana'  as  though 
'the  drama  was  not  chiefly  spectacular. 
As  a  spectacle,  the  present  production 
Is  tmpressive,  and  the  scenes  thi.it  have 
m  i    applause  in  the  past  again  ,/noved 
the  audience  to  admiration.    Mr.  Kelk-.°V  s 
musk-  was  played  by  an  enlarged  orches-"; 
tra.   led  by  Gustav  Hinrichs.     To  say  | 
more  of  the  performance  would  be  super-  j 
fluous.    -Bi-n  Hur"  appeals  to  the  people  I 
and  the  appeal  is  as  strong  as  when  it 
was  first  made. 


Klndes     Frage:*  'TKmrrr.aii'i.  inv 

„vlle  Nlcht;  Chadwlck,  Was  I  not 
thine?  O  let  N'ight  speak  of  me;  Bedouin 
r*ve  Surg;  Tostl,  Ideale;  Itototi,  Fiore 
che  Lanpue;  Glordanl.  Caro  mlo  ben; 
Barthelmy,  Triste  Itiiorno;  Marshall.  I 
hear  you  calling  me;  Chamlnade,  The 
Silver  King;  Old  Irish,  Bendemeer 
Stream,  and  The  Coulln;  Clay,  I'll  Sing 
Thee  Snugs  of  Araby;  Leoncavallo,  Pro- 
logue to  "PagllaccL" 

Mr.  Phlnn  has  an  unusually  good 
voice,  a  voice  of  Italian  quality,  smooth, 
rich,  '  sonorous.  Occasionally  last  night 
the  tones  were  produced  too  far  back, 
and  were  throaty,  but  the  voice  is  a 
natural  gift,  one  that  might  be  envied 
by  singers  of  greater  reputation.  Mr. 
l'hlnn  sings  easily,  too  easily  perhaps, 
for  at  present  he  is  not  distinguished  as 
an  interpreter.  It  matters  not  what  the 
character  of  the  song  may  be;  one  song 
is  as  another  to  him.  His  singing  soon 
becomes  monotonous,  for  neither  In  the 
conception  as  a  whole  nor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  detail  Is  there  tonal  or  emo- 
tional variety.  He  has  evidently  studied 
carefully  and  gained  a  certain  technical 
proflcien.  y  In  these  days  more  than 
this  is  demanded  of  a  singer  who  comes 
before  tluj  public.  What  he  needs  now 
Is  drill  in  interpretation,  an  awakening 
of  the  emotions,  tine  aesthetic  different- 
iation. Last  evening  his  singing  was  i 
for  the  most  part  phlegmatic. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
generously. 


vHfcrnt    d'lndy's  'Tstar" 


i 

j    The  secona  meeting  oMhe  season  of1 
I  the  Boston  Drama  League  took  place 
j  yesterday    afternoon    at    the  Shubert 
I  Theatre.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
Prof.  Grandjean  was  the  speaker,  his 
subject  being  Maeterlinck's  "Blue .Bird  ' 
and  at  the  close  of  the  address  tnree 
scenes  of  the  play  were  set  on  the  stage 
demonstrating  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  changes  are  effected.   ^         .  I 

VARIED  PROGRAM  BY 
PARKER  J.  PHINN 

Parker   J.    Phinn,    baritone,    gave  a 
'  sone   recital    last   evening    in  Steinert 
j  Haii    Mrs    Charles  A.  White  was  the 
accompanist.     The    program    was  as 
follows:  . 
I      Handel      "Hear   me!    ye    winds  and 
waves'"-'   Schubert,    Who    is  Sylvia?; 
tegeethoven.    Creation    Hymn;  Taubert. 
forb 


BRILLIANT  WORK 
BY  ORCHESTRA 

By  Philip  Hale. 

The  fifth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
!  ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.    The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Overture   to    "The   Legend   of   the  Fair 

Mclusina"  Mendelssohn 

Tone  Poem  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra". Strauss 
"The  Afternoon  of  a   Faun''   (alter  Mnl- 

erinp)  Debussy 

Variations,  "Istar"  D'Indy 

There  was  no  soloist;  no  sleek  or 
wild-eyed  violinist,  no  simpering  so- 
prano with  a  favorite  aria  and  a  sur-  i 
prising  costume;  no  muscular  pianist 
eager  to  engage  with  the  orchestra  In  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death.  The  orchestra 
itself  was  the  soloist  and  there  Is  none 
better.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the 
upper  gallery  was  completely  filled;  that 
the  house  was  sold  out. 

The  program  was  a  romantic  one,  for 
the  overture  by  Mendelssohn,  while  U 
is  less  romantic,  less  poetic  than  the 
beautiful    overture    entitled  "Flngal's 
Cave"  shows  the  side  of  Mendelssohn 
that  keeps  his  name  alive.    It  is  true 
that  there  are  old-fashioned  formulas 
in  "The  Fair  Melusina."  formulas  that 
now  are  exasperating,  not  to  be  par- 
doned by  reason  of  any 'qualntness  or 
charming  archaism;  conventionally  re- 
spectable phrases,  smug  and  platitudin- 
ous utterances,  but  there  are  also  ro- 
mantic  thoughts   poetically  expressed, 
pages   that    show   the"  possibilities  in 
Mendelssohn.    What  a  pity  that  he  was 
rich,  pampered  in  his  youth,  patted  on 
the  head,  flattered  throughout  his  life, 
Idolized  by  the  English!    What  a  pity- 
that  he  could  not  understand  Berlioz  and 
was  not  at  ease  hearing  Schumann's 
music.    His  technic  was  always  admir- 
able-   would    that   he   had   been  less 
priggish,  less  satisfied  with  himself  and 
his  opinions! 

The    orchestra    played    superbly  tne 
colossal    tone    poem    of    Strauss  and 
d'Indv's  variations.   It  would  be  easy  to 
take  exceptions  to  tempi  chosen  by  Mr. 
Fiedler  in  the  former  work.    He  more 
than  once,  when  the  composer  Indicated 
onlv  an  elastic  treatment  of  pare,  turned 
a  slight  slackening  into  a  marked  change 
of  tempo,  and  at  other  times  confused 
allegro  with  presto,  but  on  the  whole 
the  performance  was   impressive.  No 
conductor  of  this   orchestra  however, 
has  yet  made  the  effect  made  by  Mr. 
'  "aur  in  the  stupendous  opening.   U  was 
ot  merely  an  effect  of  overpowering 
:onorousness.    Mr.  Paur  gave  the  idea 
of    elemental    grandeur.     It    was  as 
though  the  heavens  were  opened  and 
the  universe  shout-d  for  joy. 

As  for  the  tone-poem  itself.  It  contains 
pages  of  Strauss's  best  and  pages  that 
arl  simply  technic  or  empty  rhetoric 
The  flight  is  not  so  uniformly  high  and 
sustained  as  that  of  "Don  Quixote  or 
"Heldenleben,"  and  there  are  some  Tiho 
prefer  the  earlier  tone  Poems  Don 
Juan"  and  "Till  Eulensplegel.  lhe  fact 
that  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra"  is  asso- 
ciated with  Nietzsche  need  not  impress 
or  disturb  the  hearer.  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  deeply  versed  in  Nietzsche  will 
for  that  reason  appreciate  this  music  the 
oulcker  or  "understand"  It  better.  Even 
the  title  mav  seem  to  some  superfluous. 
Let  every  one  hearing  this  music  make 
his  own  program,  be  reminded  of  this  or 
that,  dream  his  own  dream,  glow  with 
his  own  aspirations,  exult  in  the  mere 
ioy  of  living  or  grow  chill  at  the  thought 
of  the  Lean  Fellow  with  the  scythe. 

The  effect  of  Debussy's  exquisite  idyl, 
pastorate,  pastel,  what  you  will,  was 
marred  by  the  undue  slowness  of  the 
Dace  The  haunting  theme  for  flute  lost 
character  in  spite  of  Mr.  Maquarre's 
consummate  ar?  and  the  various  tonal 
Pictures  were  shifted  slowly  and  became 
too  well  defined  and  obvious. 


Vincent    (l-iiidys  'Tstar"  is    not  sc 

familiar  as  it  should  be.  In  its  nobility 
of  structure.  Its  wealth  of  tasteful 
decoration,  its  rich  orchestral  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  in  the  uncommon  tech- 
nical skill  displayed  by  the  composer,! 
it  ranks  with  the  greatest  compositions 
of  the  last  GO  years.  D'Indy  is  not  yet 
fully  appreciated;  he  can  wait  patiently; 
his  time  will  come.  Music  like  "Istar" 
purifies  the  passions,  and  "Istar"  Is  on 
a  higher  plane  than  the  tone  poem  of 
Richard  Strauss,  extraordinary  as  It  Is. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  of  Nov. 
17.  IS',  will  Include  Klmsky-Korsakoff 's 
"Scheherazade"  and  Grieg's  Norwegian 
melody  with  variations.  The  latter,  com- 
posed originally  for  two  pianos,  will  be 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  Mme. 
Schumann- Helnk  will  sing  an  air  from 
Bruch's  "Achilles"  and  songs  by  Wag- 
ner. Schubert  and  Liszt. 


The  Get-Rich-Quick  Walllngford  sto- 
ries were  written  by  Get-Marrled-Quick 
Chester. 

Kyrle  Bellew. 

Kyrle  Bellew  will  be  missed  by  many, 
for  he  was  a  well-graced  actor  and  an 
agreeable  companion.    His  early  years 
were  adventurous;  he  had  served  in  the 
merchant  navy,  lectured  In  Australia  in 
a  wax  work  show,  been  a  gold  digger 
at  Bendigo.  a  town  named  after  the 
converted  pugilist;  enjoyed  the  life  of  a 
newspaper  man,  or,  as  Mr.  Slinkers,  the 
'  editor  ot  the  Bugle  Horn  of  Liberty, 
put  it   he  was  "identifiedd  with  an  Ar- 
kvmedian    leaver    which    moves  the 
world."    It  was  In  1874  that  Mr.  Bellew 
first  appeared  on  the  stage.    He  was 
then  19  years  old,  still  in  Australia  and 
the  play  was  the  farce.    "Turn  Him 
Out."  Through  natural  talent,  observa- 
tion, reflection  and  experience,  he  gained 
a  technic  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  best  French  actors. 
For  10  years  of  his  career  Mr.  Bellew 
was  charged  with  being  as  the  clay  is 
in  the  Potter's  hand,  but  In  this  in- 
stance, the  clay  shaped  Mrs.  Potter  and 
cured  her  in  a  large  measure  of  ama- 
teurish tricks  and  mannerisms.  When 
Mri  Bellew  was  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
•Tie  Thief,"  he  played  with  his  cus- 
tomary finesse    and  his  return  to  the 
citv  was  welcomed  by  those  weary  of 
correctly  coated  and  trousered  "person- 
alities" "who  are  always  themselves  no 
matter  in  what  situations  an  unthink- 
ing dramatist  may  put  them.  When  he 
last  plaved  in  Boston  in  "The  Builder  of 
I  Bridges."  in  March,  1910,  he  was  not  in 
good  health  or  in  his  usual  spirits. 


front  of  Ms  coat  was  covered  with  fin. 
tinsel  and  all  sorts  of  gewgaws  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  romaptic.  for 
decorations.  Yet  he  passed  without  un- 
due annoyance.  Probably  ho  was  thus 
disappointed. 


Eccentric^tes  in  London. 

Mr.  Barrie  said  of  London  that  it  was 
the  only  city  in  which  you  could  eat 
penny  buns  out  of  a  paper  bag  without 
any  one  turning  to  look  at  you.  A 
writer  for  the  London  Chronicle  quotes 
this  saying,  and  adds  that  he  knew  a 
man  who  walked  through  Chancery 
Lane  and  Fleet  street  .paring  one 
"brown"  boot  and  one  blacc  boot.  When 
the  man  noticed  his  carelessness  In 
dressing,  he  felt  like  sinking  through 
the  pavement,  but  no  one  apparently  ob- 
served him.  The  writer  saw  a  man  not 
long  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Lon- 
don square  who  was  dressed  in  pyjamas, 
was  barefooted  and  walking  quickly. 
He  wore  only  the  pyjamas,  not  even  a 
hat  nor  did  a  cabman  who  said  mechan- 
ically "keb?"  seem  surprised.  Then 
there  is  another  man  who  bathes  in  the 
Serpentine  every  morning  and  runs 
round  it,  reading  the  Times  as  he  runs 
"And  not  even  the  Times  has  yet  noticed 
him." 

Pleasing  Provincialism 

But  is  London  the  only  city  where 
eccentric  persons  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed?   Paris  has  for  years  been  famous 
for  its  indifference  toward  poseurs  or 
the  careless  in  dress.    The  Germans 
in  their  towns  are  more  provincial  in 
this  respect,  almost  as  provincial  as 
Bostoivans.    Some  years  ago  a  firm 
of  tailors  in  this  city  refused  to  .cut 
a  coat  according  to  the  directions  of 
an    out-of-town    customer,  although 
coats  of  the  kind  were  then  worn  in 
New  York  and  approved  by  Mr.  E. 
Berry  Wall,  or  whoever  the  Alciblades 
,of  the  season  then  happened  to  be.  The 
tailor  was  courteous  but  firm,  as  firm 
as  voting  Mr.  Smallweed  in  the  eat- 
fng  house,    "in  the  matter  of  gravy 
he  Was  adamant."    The  customer  in- 
sisted.   "Very   sorry,"   answered  the 
tailor  "but  we  cannot  cut  a  coat  like 
that     Our  best  people  do  not  wear 

^"r  'Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  that, 
having  some  money  left  him  unex- 
pectedlv,  he  ordered  a  fancy  waist- 
coat for  even  the  distinguished  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology  is  mortal  and  has 
Ms  weaknesses,  his  passions.  Look- 
t  over  samples,  he  chose  one  that 
coked  like  an  impressionist's  palette 
neatlv  arranged  for  a  game  of  check- 
ers "Would  you  really?"  asked  the 
tailor   a  mild  mannered  man. 

Voting  women  say  that  In  no  city 
are  they  so  impertinently  stared  at  by 
are  tncy r  bu      f  Boston, 

noTaTe  ! hey  £  vain  as  to  attribute  this 
annoying  scrutiny  to  their  own  com- 
Semns  beauty.   We  are  accustomed  to 
i  L-«>ntrios     Some    years    ago  an 

le0lderlyCmannwalUed  In  our  streets;  the 


In  the  Mind's  Eye. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore 
has  written  an  Australian  novel  without 
having  been  in  Australia  has  excited  ' 
comment.  He  answered  some  one  who 
asked  him  how  ho  did  it:  "Any  journal- 
ist can  mug  up  a  continent  in  a  week." 
Mr.  Moore  is  not  the  only  one.  Charles 
Reade  gavo  vivid  descriptions  of  Aus- 
tralian life  in  "It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend"  and  he  had  never  seen  Australia. 
He  was  charged  with  indebtedness  to 
William  Howltt's  book  about  that  land, 
as  he  was  accused  of  lifting  boldly  | 
from  Erasmus  when  he  wrote  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  of 
flagrant  plagiarism  from  Swift  when  he 
wroto  "The  Wandering  Heir."  Reade 
made  the  answer  that  Moilere,  Shake- 
speare, Handel  might  have  made:  "I 
have  milked  over  a  hundred  cows,  but 
the  cream  Is  my  own." 

It  is  said  that  Jean  Paul  Richter 
wrote  eloquently  about  the  ocean  with- 
out having  seen  it.  Dumas  the  Elder 
was  never  more  delightful  tnan  when  ha 
described  personal  adventures  in  coun- 
tries he  had  never  visited  and  painted 
landscapes  ho  had  never  seen.  Auber, 
the  opera  composer,  never  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  his  beloved  boulevards, 
but  In  "La  Muette  le  Portlcl,"  he  put 
Naples  in  vivacious  and  brilliant  music. 
Italian  manners  and  scenery  are  de- 
scribed in  a  minute  way  in  "John  Ingle- 
sant";  yet  Shorthouse  had  never  been 
in  Italy.  Some  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing memoirs  have  been  written  by  men 
whose  memory  was  falling  or  almost 
lost  at  the  time  they  wrote.  Let  a  man 
with  a  lively  imagination  and  a  vocab- 
ulary full  of  color  "mug  up"  on  Bag- 
dad, Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  ten  to  one 
his  description  will  be  more  entertain- 
ing, more  vivid,  more  pictorial  than  the 
account  given  by  a  painstaking  travel- 
ler armed  with  antiseptics  and  a  guide- 
book. Cities  arc  not  as  they  are,  but  l 
as  they  should  be.  To  some  uC  usRomej 
Is  still  the  city  of  the  dismal,  slimy) 
Ghetto.  To  others,  it  is  today  as  it  was 
when  Cornelia  boasted  of  her  children 
or  Nero,  the  impresario,  gave  his  noc- 
turnall  show  with  living,  writhing  torch- 
|es. 

N*i  i  ,  i  ]  1 1 

••Franz  Liszt."  by  James  Huneker,  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
&W  York.    It  is  a  book  of  458  pages  , 
The  author  first  discusses  the  "r^l  and 
legendary  Liszt."  then  Liszt's  '"'t  »n*M 
character,  .he  BgU»r  ^TwM 

n&usSoePinionioI  Liszt  ""^flgf 
ters  with  desultory  facts  about  h's  me. 
£1!  pupils  Modern  piano  virtuosos  are 
Th»rc  is  a  full  index  and 
ffitrflS  mSiU,  nearly  all  por- 
traits.   

Mr.  Huneker  has 
James  worked   Wl  sev" 

Hunelcer'S  erai  yeats  on  this 

"Franz  Liszt"  biography.  The 

publication  of  it  was  eagerly  anUcipat- 
ed,  for  the  author  was  recognized  as 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task.  He  is 
interested  in  everything  human  and  ta- 
human.  He  is  a  musician  and  a  rhetor.- 
rian  The  character  of  Liszt  has  fas- 
r  nated  Mr  Hjineker  from  the  time  that 
1?  -tudied  in  Paris  with  the  purpose  of 
blinTa^nlft 

tuoso.  philosopher,  amorist,  ab be.  lette 

rr^g=-a, 

"if  is  known  that  he  prepared  him«* 
.arefully  and  industriously.    He  rteWea. 

;"ld  tiaV^-,i,;r"rieTnVle  buttonbo^ 
he  ransacked I  l«bi  £  £«,.  a(lei,uate 

SSMFS  thTise,extrao,,,in,y j$ 
who  to  some  is  a  genius,  to  others 

—^•rSherr^l 

aAnfye°t  this  biography  is  a  disappo^ 
ing  book,  and  the  question  arises-,  NX  11 
the  life  of  Liszt  everbe  Written? 

.   .  .»      »v,/>     end     of  Mr. 

Difficulties 
in  His 


At    the    end  of 
lluneker's  volume  are  a! 
few  pages  "Instead  of  a 
Way       Preface,"    and    in  these, 
pages  the  author  makes  his  apology. 
P"is   nook,    projected   In   19*.    was  « 
that  time  announced  as  a  biography  of 

Uszt.  However,  a  <*«  ^TX'Sifl 
ta,-ks    upon    0,c    vas.    amount   of  rug 

time  and  pati.n«'-    1   pieitm  . 
tore,  to  study  certain  aspects  of  Ug- 
•  rt  and  •  taracter.  and  as  I  »  « 
Wni  pla>    I   hav.    summoned  here  ^ 
conn-tent  witnesses  to  my.  «»<*• 
numerous    contrail ictlone 
^,titions.     arguments  for 


i     '     .  n    avoided.  The 

perst.i<alii\ .  ,.r,  stii  ,ly  speaking,  the 
various  pcrsoiiaiii ies  of  Liszt  are  so 
uiysiii'ying  that  ihey  would  require  the 

professional  services  of  a  half  dozen 
psychologist*  to  untanglei  their  com- 
plex well." 

iMr.  Huneker  had  the  time.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  inter  that  he  did  not  have 
tSe  requisite  patience.  It  looks  as 
Bough  Mr  Huneker  originally  planned 
this  biography  on  too  large  a  scale  for 
the  courage  of  a  publisher;  that  he  was 
then  obliged  to  alter  his  plan,  cut  out, 
boil  down,  and  bring  the-  book  within 
a.  reasonable  compass.    As  a  result,  this 

Jipgraphy  is  first  of  all  a  collection  o£ 
documents  for  a  future  biographer: 
with  some  brilliant  pages  by  James] 
Huneker.  The  chapter  on  modern 
pianists  is  out  of  place.  The  one  hun- 
djijed  and  odd  pages  "Mirrored  by  his 
Contemporaries"'  are  too  often  only 
crude  material,  opinions  thrown  to- 
gether pellmell,  at  limes  inconsequen- 
tial and  superfluous.  Thus  on  page  152 
we  an-  told  that  lAf/A  played  in  Lon- 
don at  the  house  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington.  A  list  of  the  guests  is 
given,  as  in  the  columns  ot  society 
n<3tes  in  a  Sunday  newspaper— "prom- 
inent among  those  present."  And  the 
overwhelming  fact  is  recorded  that 
Macready.  the  tragedian,  noted  in  his' 
diary:  "Liszt,  the  most  marvellous 
pianist  I  ever  heard;  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  so  excited." 

Nor  are  the  analyses  and  descriptions 
gt  Liszt's  orchestral  works'  as  valuable 
iand  characteristic  ,as  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Huneker.  At  times 
jlhey  are  chiefly  extracts  from  program 
Books. 

Brilliance  The  ,irst  chapter, 

I        ,  which  had  already 

appeared  In  a  mag- 
Brummagem  azine,  is  the  most 
Satisfactory  portion  of  the  book,  and 
'here  Mr.  Huneker  is  seen  in  all  his 
glory,  dramatic  and  now  melodramatic, 
Shrewd,  witty,  epigrammatic,  saying  in 
a  few  words  what  others  would  say 
[feebly  in  a  page,  profound,  a  gorgeous 
[pbrasemofr-ar,  brilliant  with  a  brilliance, 
[U  u  is  at   times  Brummagem,   with  aj, 

style  now  vivid,  nobly,  eloquent,  now 
.merely  sensational  or  slipshod. 

"As  amorous  as  a  guitar";  hut  is  the 
tinkle-tinkle,  plunkety-plunk  of  a  guitar 
amorous?  We  fl,id  on  the  same  page 
thai  "the  gipsy  glance  and  gipsy  voice 
lurk  behind  many  a  pious  or  pompous 
bar  —  an  .admirable  characterization  — 
and  "the  drummers  in  the  line  of  moral  j 
gasoline  who  controlled  criticism  in  Ger- 
many refused  to  see  Liszt  except  as  an 
te-piano  virtuoso  with  the  morals  of  a 
fly  and  a  pervert er  of  art."  On  the 
poxt  page  we  find  Mr.  Huneker  at  his 
w<us(:  "Witli  t£s  drum  and  cym- 
bals, its  mouthing  or  melting  phrases 
its  startling  situations,  its  scarlet  waist- 
coats, its  hair  oil  and  harlots,  its  treacle 
and  thunder,  ihe  Romantic  movement 
swepi  over  the  map  of  Europe."'  We 
prefer  Mr  Huneker  assuring  us. that 
"tin'  Button.  Moulder  awaits  at'  the 
•crossroads  of  time  all  operatic  music, 
*ven  as  he  waited  for  Peer  Gynt."  or 
.adding  to  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Sayn- Wittgenstein— "one  naturally  drops 
into  the  Almanac  dc  Gotha,  when  writ- 
ing of. the  friends  of  Liszt." 

Hi  t  what  does  Mr.  Huneker  mean  by 
comparing  Debussy's  orchestra  to  "a 
jewelled  conflagration."  It  is  anything 
but  liery,  or  even  brilliant  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word.  It  is  made 
up  <>r  delicate  nuances,  it  suggests  the 
twilight,  not  the  sun  at  high  noon.  Even 
"Iberia"  is  cool  in  comparison  with 
Clin  brier's  "Espana." 

' 

The  old  stories  about 
Liszt's  adventures  with 
the  Countess  and  the ; 
Princess  are  retold  in! 
|an  entertaining  manner,  and  -  there  is  I 

'leasant  anecdotage  about  his  life  in 
Paris,    Home  and  Weimar.     The  bio- 
graphical portion  of  the  work— biograph- 
ical in  a  connected  way— numbers  only 
n,bout  50  pages.  To  write  this  life  with  a 
tense  of  due  proportion,  a  biographer 
nust  describe  many  social,  political,  re- 
gions movements.    Mr.  Huneker's  ac- 
ount  of  Liszt  the  man  is  episodic.  We 
re  hurried  from  Liszt's  last  years, when 
ic  was  "a  lonely,  homeless,  disappoint- 
d  roan,"  to  a  discussion  of  the  B  minor  , 
:onata.    written    in    the    author's  best 
ein,  and  then  we  are  taken  to  Rome 
n  l  Weimar. 

There  is  too  little  of  Mr.  Huneker  In 
his  book  and  too  much  of  other  per- 
sons. Lola  Montez  is  permitted  to  tell 
'.'•'•  version  of  Liszt's  affair  with  the 
ountess,  and  two  pages  are  given  over 
>  a  Mr-.  Ellet  and  her  "account  of  an 
utumn  holiday  on  the  Rhine."  "Liszt- 
ina"  would  be  a  fitting  title;  but  this 
ook.  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  proportion, 
s  pages  „f  padding,  will  interest  the 
eneral  reader  for  Liszt  was  an  ex- 
•aordmary  apparition.  :iever  dull-ex 
SM  in  some  of  his  musical  compo- 
itlons.  Mr.  Huneker's  own  opinions 
oncerning  Liszt  as  a  composer  are 
cute,  illuminative.  They  may  excite 
Ion,  far  even  now  there  are  wri- 
•rs  about  music  who  seen,  incapable  of 
Oing  justice  to  the  man  who  wielded 
id  Mill  wields  an  enormous  inn,  ;  fc^ 
tt  Mr  Hunger  has  a  due  wm£«& 
ilue  of  perspective,  and  lodging  m„«i, 
"k-  chief  Llsztlan  perlou. 


a  trans 
others  I 


ras  a  creator  as  well 
poems  and  pictures 
raphrase  of  tones. 


Old  Stories 
Agreeably 
Retold 


More  or  Less    Hamlin  Garland,  as 

,  secretary  of  the  Chl- 
Personai  cag£  Theatre  Society, 
Notes  said  recently  in  New 
York:  "I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
Americanism  in  art  for  25  years.  Offen- 
sively so."  And  will  Mr.  Garland  kindly 
doiine  "Americanism"  in  art?  On  ac- 
count of  his  advocacy  he  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  reading  all  the  American 
plays  that  go  to  the  society.  Mr.  Gar- 
land asked  questions.  "Where  is  her 
(America's)  Ibsen,  her  Synge,  her  Shaw, 
her  Granville  Barker?  Why  can't  her 
writers  for  the  stage  exhibit  the  taste,  1 
the  distinction  and  the  qualities  of  Edith 
Wharton  or  W.  D.  Howells?"  And  then 
he  kindly  answered  these  questions: 
"The  trouble  is  that  the  playwrights 
want  their  royalties;  they  want  to  be 
'successful.'"  What  a  low,  commercial 
spirit!  Poor,  grovelling  souls!  They 
should  be  willing  even  to  pay  for  the 
production  of  dramas  chock  full  of 
"Americanism." 

Lennox  Robinson,  who  was  here  with 
the  Irish  players— two  of  his  dramas 
were  performed  here— Is  helping  George 
Moore  in  the  dramatization  of  "Esther 
Waters." 

Miss  Felicia,  a  Hungarian,  whence  the 
rhapsodies  come,  appeared  in  London 
late  last  month  in  "La  Danse  d'une 
Folle."  She  obtained  "one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  by  a  curious  move- 
ment of  the  nape  of  the  neck  upward." 
and  the  "impression"  was  enhanced  by 
"marvellous  manipulation  of  her  flowing 
hair." 

Miss   Grace   H.    Fisher,    formerly  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  was  married 
on  Oct.  30  to  Dr.  Reeve  of  New  York. 
The  New  York   Times   said  she  .  sang 
"leading   roles  for   the   Boston  Grand 
Opera  Company."    These  leading  roles 
were  a  Shepherd  in  "Tosea."  Ines  in  ,"11 
'  Trovatore,"  La  Zia  in  "Madama  Butter- 
fly," Mrs.  Pinkerton  in  "Madama  But- 
terfly." a  Woman  in  "La  Habanera," 
Glovanna  in  "Rigoletto,"  Flora  in  "I>a 
Traviata." 

Some  dramatic  critics  see  too  much 
(from  habit)  and  Imagine  too  little  ifrom 
atrophy).  Boots,  for  instance.  A  curi- 
ous observer  and  writer  has  t  een  watch- 
ing the  boots  of  the  man  ion  the 
stage)  wiio  came  back  after  2(i  years 
in  the  same  pair  of  new  and  creaking 
boots.  Of  course  he  did.  In  theory 
he  had  been  away  20  years,  but  in  prac- 
tice only  20  minutes.  And  boots  take  a 
bit  of  time  in  the  quick  change.  Why 
should  you  watch  his  boots  if  he  has 
anything  better  to  present?  It's  all  illu- 
sion, as  you  know,  and  half  of  the 
i  imagination  must  be  supplied  by  your- 
self.—Daily  Chronicle  (.London). 

Henri  Mareehal  has  arranged  psalms 
and  other  works  of  the  ISth  and  19th 
centuries— WD  pieces  in  all  for  the  organ 
—and  Lemoine  of  Paris  will  publish 
them. 

Max  Bendix.  conducting  "The  Spring 
Maid"  in  London,  explained  why  he  does 
not  use  a  baton.    "I  need  no  book  in 
front  of  me  because  every  note  of  the 
music  is  at  the  tips  of  my  lingers— and 
there  you  have  the  reason  why  I  con- 
duct  with    them    instead   of    with  the 
unsympathetic  and  inanimate  stick  of 
wood.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  you  can  j 
obtain  a  better  and  more  effectual  con-  ] 
trcl  over  your  orchestra  and  chorus  by  I 
guiding  them  straight  from  the  brain 
than  by  beating  out  time  from  a  book,  i 
the  pages  of  whicli  have  to  be  turned  , 
over  'nearly  every  minute  of  the  even- 
ing.  In  my  opinion  a  conductor  should 
have  the  music  in  his  head  as  an  actor 
has  his  part;  there  should  be  no  poring  j 
over  books  and  looking  to  see  what  is  \ 
coining  next.   The  music  should  be  right  I 
in  the  conductor's  mind,  right  in  his  | 
heart,  right  in  his  face,  and  right  in  j 
his  ringers;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is 
there  that  he  can  lead  his  vocal  and  ' 
instrumental  forces  wtih   the  requisite 
sureness  and  sympathy.      What  do  I  i 
want  with  a  book  and  a  stick  when  I've 
not   "The  Spring  Maid'   in   my  system 
and  my  hands  to  convey  Its  spirit  to 
my  people?  The  art  of  conducting  does 
not  consist  solely  in  beating  time.  You 
Imust  keep  your  people  up  to  the  expres- 
sion and  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of 
[the  music,  and  the  human  hand,  with 
its  limitless  variations  of  suggestion,  is  | 
surely  more  capable  of  'talking"  to  your  i 
instrumentalists  and  singers  than  is  a  j 
senseless'  bit   of   wood   clutched   in  a 
crumpled-up  hand." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speaking  of  the 
trained   geese    to   appear    in  Humper- 
j  dinck's      "Koenigskinder."  remarked: 
"The  only  danger  we  can  foresee  is  that 
the  geese  may  become  the  real  attrac- 
'  tlon  of  tho  opera,  putting  the  singers'  : 
i  noses  quite  out  of  joint.   Animals  on 
the  stage  always  do.  It  is  the  shep- 
herd's dog  which  gets  the  great  recep- 
tion in  the  second  act  of  'Bunty,'  and 
i  one  trembles  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  to  a.  'Lohengrin'  company  if  a 
real    swan    appeared.      However,  the 
singers  must  take  their  chance.  This  is 
Michaelmas  lime,  and  geese  are  season- 
able." 

Pointed  U\sf  iJeua 

.  Ashwell,  talk- 

Efficiency  ing  wltl,  a  re. 

of  Music  Halls    porter   of  the 
Dally    Chronicle,    spoke    of    a  certain 


"pointed  efficien' y  about  a  music  hall 
entertainment,  which  is- .apt,  somewhat 
unfairly,  to  throw  it  into  vivid  and  glar- 
ing contrast  witli  the  Hong  and  careful 
work  of  the  legitimate  drama.  *  «  * 
The  music  hall  today  is  a  complete  mi- 
crocosm of  the  modern  life;  it  is  just 
like  a  photograph,  a  cinematograph  of 
the  curiously  subtle  and  sensitive  life  of 
the  present  day  *  *  *  in  many  re- 
spects a  reflection  "of  the  modern  mind. 
As  in  a  looking  glass,  it  mirrors  forth 
the  mighty  world  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. And  Its  very  variety  is  its  sal- 
vation; it  always  keeps  itself  up-to-date, 
and  in  a  quite  remarkable  maner  it  has 
not  only  brought  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity together,  but  it  has  endowed 
them  with  a  real  artistic  appreciation 
of  many  things  which  only  tho  very  se- 
lect few  were  capable  of  understanding 
a  few  years  ago.  And  then  again  I 
think  that  certain  music  hall  entertain- 
ers display  frequently  exceptional  pow- 
ers of  characterization  and  of  depicting 
certain  phases  of  human  life.  The  work 
of  such  people  as  Miss  Vesta  Tilley,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Albeit  Chevalier,  Walter 
C.  Kefley,  the  Virginian  Police  Court 
•ludge,  is  in  its  way  as  finely  literary 
and  as  'observed'  as  anything  in  the 
line  that  has  ever  been  put  forward  by 
your  leading  novelists  and  dramatists. 
Indeed;  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  as 
a  great  human  document  that  the  mod- 
ern music  hall  appeals  most  vigorously 
to  the  modern  mind,  with  always  in  the 
,  background  absolute  efficiency." 
!  Seeing  a  Japanese  woman  in  a  music  , 
I  nail  walk  with  a  fan  from  the. stage  up. 
i  a  rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  top  of 
j  the  gallery,  and  walk  quickly  down  the 
l|  rope  again  Miss  Ashwell  thought  of  the 
years  and  months  and -.weeks  of  work 
that  one  single  act  implied!  It  was  the 
1  last  word  in  efficiency.  "And  that,"  I 
|  said  to  myself,  "is  what  I  am  up  against 
|  at  t'.u  Palace  Theatre— the  perfection  of, 

the  woman  on  a  tight-rope  against  the 
apparent    meaninglessness  of  an  ordi- 
nary  stage  play."     1   don't  mean,  of 
course:,  that  it  Is  actually  meaningless, 
onb    in  a  certain  limited  comparison. 
That  is  where  the  music  hall  differs  so  j 
essentially  from  the  ordinary  theatre." 
And  then  Miss  Ashwell  said  that  an  ox-  , 
quisitely  definite  and  pointed  music  hall 
performance  Is  "like  a  modern  building  I 
with  all  the  brickwork  sharply  pointed  j 
j  and    outlined    as    compared    with    the  i 
rough-hewn  work  of  a  Norman  castle. 
Does  the  public  realize  this?  Can  It  auf-  | 
liciently  differentiate   In   Its  own  mind 
between  the  lengthy,  elaborate,  multitu-  j 
dlnous    work   of   the-  theatre   and    the  j 
brief,  clean-cut,  swift  music  hall  turn?" 
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The  American  man- 1 
agers     are     for  the; 


I 

A  Dismal  An    Anglb-American j 

friend  of  the  Referee; 

View  Ot  (London)    Went  back: 

the  Stage  to  the  Cnlted.  States! 
alter  an  absence  of  eight  years  and  j 
was  shocked  by  the  change.  He  shud- : 
dered  at  "the  terrible  Increase  of  the] 
arrogance  of  wealta."  Art  and  Utera-  j 
lure  are  crushed  under  the  "Dollar' 
Juggernaut."  and  consequently  the 
staae  is  "a  mere  vulgar  sensational  ; 
amusement,  or  thing  of  unhealthy  ex- 
citement." Cheer  up!  Even  German , 
and  English  productions  and  plays  are 
deteriorating  if  this  close  observer  is  I 
:e  be  believed. 

Pal  is  was  always  regarded  by  Eng- 1 
and  and  America— yes;  and  by  Ger- 
many-as  the  Naughty  Child  of  the 
drama.  Wicked  little  plays  and  sala- 
cious farces  seemed  to  come  natural  to 
her.  Most  of  us  took  little  more  notice 
of  its  wickedness  than  we  would  of  the 
sauclness  of  a  child. 

"But  now  this  unclean  state  of  things 
has    arisen    In    Germany.     What  the 
French  have  always  done  in  this  line  i 
has  been  done  in  a  neat,  artistic,  lrre- j 
sponsible  manner.    But  the  Germans  do 
It  in  a   heavy,   brutal  fashion.  Take 
the  case  of  'La  Belle  Helene,'  recently; 
produced  in  Munich.   The  naked  women  j 
are  the  n:ain  features  outside  the  mag- j 
nificent  mise-en-scene.    Certain  of  the 
i  episodes  are  beyond  description  in  an 
;  English  paper.  v 

"Now  1  say  that  this  salaciousness  is 
permeating  the  stage  all  over  thej 
world,  it  is  becoming  very  rampant  | 
in  America,  dross  sensationalism,  large  j 
displays  of  naked  women,  are  common  i 
in  the  theatr  s  and  halls  there.  All! 
the  managers,  except  a  mere  handful,! 
seem  to  want  to  go  as  far  as  the  au- j 
thoriti'es  will  permit. 

"I  am  jib*  a  prude-'you  know  that; 
but  1  ai.,1  tilled  with  wrath  when  1  see 
the  stage  being  degraded,  as  1  saw  it 
degra.ded,  say.  in  New  York  by  the 
Russian  dancers  from  the  Chatele£  I 
This  show  was  so  unwholesome  that 
'  .  en  the  New  i'ork  police  had  to  in- 
terfere and  stop  some  of  the  episodes. 
1  Hut  after  the  police  drop  out,  those 
nasty  bits  are  put  back.  And  with 
!  what  result?  Why,  audiences  that 
crowd  the  streets  fighting  to  get  seats. 
Now  London  has  for  years  and  years 
been  held  up  as  a  model  to  us  all  for 
its  clean  stage.  But  now.  Ah!  well— 
1  like  London  and  the  Londoners,  Eng- 
land and  the  Englanders,  too  well  to 
want  to  complain  of  them.  So  all  I 
will  say  to  them  is.  'Beware  of  the 
menace  of  the  unclean.' 

"In  America  the  churches— especially 
the  Roman  Catholics— are'  complaining 
of  the  altered  and  depraved  tone  that 
i::  creeping  into  the  American  stage— 
a  tone  which  now  seems  hopeless.  ' 


Feverish 
Plays  Make  most  part  made  vp  of 

Criminals  "two  gigantic  fac- 
tions, each  with  its  own  newspaper, 
which  bullies  and  blackguards,  lam- 
poons and  libels,  the  other  faction." 

Yet  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  There  is 
not  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 
"Happily  here  and  there  in  America—  i 
Boston  and  such  places',  even  here  and 
there  in  New  York— there  is  still  a  pub- 
lic for  refined  and  dainty  plays."  Tills 
Anglo-American  believes  that,  "sensa- 
tional and  exciting,  unhealthy,  feverish 
plays"— he  names  "The  Boss"  and  "The 
Deep  Purple"— help  to  make  "some  of 
the  populace  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  so  on  so  callous,  so  utterly  regard- 
less of  human  life." 

"The  tendency,  especially  in  the  states, 
is  to  build   many  of  the  theatres   loo  | 
large.    You  feel  as  if  you  wen-,  say.  in  | 
Hvde  Park.    We  don't  want  every  the- 
atre as  large  as  the  New  York  Hippo- j 
drome.    There  they  show  you  twice  a 
day  Niagara  Falls,  exactly  like  the  real 
thing.    No  needto  go  to  Niagara  itself 
any  more  except  to  escape  from  New 
York."  -  

A  Burglar  John    u  Barry 

_,      .  published    in  the 

Playing  Bulletin     of  '  San 

tO  Prisoners  Francisco  last 
month  an  interesting  account  of  a  per- 
formance of  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine"  j 
at  San  Quentin.  with  an  audience  of  | 
prisoners.  The  women  prisoners,  in 
spite  of  the  uniformity  of  dress,  man- 
aged to  give  the  effect  of  variety.  One 
wore  a  stunning  hat  with  long  feathers; 
another  a  prettily  worked  high  collar. 
"Not  the  least  impressive  among  them 
was  a  handsome  negress  of  about  35, 
who  had  coquettishly  arranged  over  her 
hair  an  embroidered  veil,  and  who 
walked  like  a  queen."  Of  the  men,  only 
eight  were  unwilling  to  see  the  show.  A 
guard  said  to  Mr.  Barry:  "One  of  them 
used  to  be  an  actor.  I  guess  the  sight 
of  those  fellows  up  on  the  stage  would 
be  too  much  for  film."  The  scenery  was 
sent  over  from  the  theatre,  all  but  one 
set  which  had  been  painted  for  the 
prison  theatricals  by  a  young  fellow 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  for  stealing  a 
few  tools. 

The  references  In  the  play  to  jail  life 
delighted  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
sentences  brought  out  an  immediate  re- 
sponse; ."When  it  comes  to  geniuses  in 
mechanics,  most  of  them  are  in  jail": 
"I  don't  want  any  friends  who  are  cops;" 
"let  me  get  out  of  here  where  there  are 
men  who  don't  live  on  the  mistakes  of 
someone  else":  "what  Is  a  man  that 
commits  crime  for  the  love  of  it?  An 
artist." 

The  actors  played  with  apparent  ease 
in  spite  of  the  out-of-door  stage  and  the 
strange  audience.  "The  company  had 
been  careful  to  use  very  little  make-up 
In  the  strong  light.  Those  who  had  to 
make  up  for  the  sake  of  characterization 
were  at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  was 
interesting  to  see  how,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  that  performance— -that  Is,  under 
conditions  alien  to  the  artificiality  of 
the  theatre,  the  actors  who  were  simple 
and  truthful  in  their  methods  stood  out 
for  excellence." 

"I  wondered,"  says  Mr.  Barry,  "if 
many  of  the  prisoners  in  that  audience 
took  the  safe-opening  by  the  sense  of 
touch  in  Jimmy  Valentine's  sand  papered 
fingers  altogether  seriously.  One  prison- 
er remarked  that  the  new  inventions  In 
safes  made  this  method  impossible.  *  • 
When  the  performance  was  over  I  heard 
a  few  people  ask  one  another  if  it  did 
the  prisoners  good.  It  surely  gave  them 
a  happy  day  and  happy  and  inspiring 
memories.  Perhaps  in  some  lives  it 
would  work  a  lasting  influence.  For  it 
reached  down  to  the  springs  of  action, 
to  the  emotions." 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  the 
prisoners  rose  quietly  and  walked  u  it.j 
In  groups  they  discussed  the  play.  And! 
Mr.  Barry  was  convinced  that  the  per^l 
formance  marked  a  step,  forward  In  thei 
treatment  of  prisoners. 


New  Ballet 
"1830" 


: 


The  London  Times' 
of  Oct.   20  described 
the    new  ballet, 
in  London    "1830,"  at  the  Alham- 
bra  Theatre.     "With   the  costumes  of 
1S30  and  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop  to 
dress  and  produce  the  ballet,   we  are 
sure,  at  least,  of  some  charming 
And   in  the  new  ballet,  '1830,' 
nothing  else.     The  second  scene  is  a 
little  too  brilliantly  lighted  for  pleasure, 
though   net   for   verisimilitude:   all  the 
rest  is  very  pretty  to  look  at  and  has 
an    attracts  e   flavor   of   its    own.  1S30 
means,  of  course,  tall  shiny  hats',  velvet 
coats  an. I  flowered  waistcoats  for  the'  I 
men.    an.i    for    the    women    the  hair 
dressed  high,  and  short  full  skirts  and 
flowered  stuffs,  and  long  frilled  white      j  ' 
undergarments.     1S30   in    Paris   means      f  * 
too,  a  studio  with  say.  if  hungry,  artists      ;j  / 
who  pawn  their  clothes  to  buy  wine  and  I  if 
long  loaves  and  a  very  long  sausage,  j    I,  j 
Then  comes  an  art  patron,  who  buys  ;u  1 
picture,    but    also   decoys    away    wit-h :    L  i 
pearls  the  grisette  who  had  just  pr^T,-      1  j 
Ised  to  marry  the  poor  artist.    A  year     it  ■ 
later     we    see     them     all     again  ~-thM,  tw9 
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i use  it  his  start  i 
i.s  to  sustained  in. 


ill 


there 

apart 


rt«ji-!  u^o  who  winds  heraeif 
s  '"body  an«i  hi*  heart  until  ho 
back  on  his  former  love,  who 
Ulngly  take  "P  vUn  nlm  asa!n. 
lr  she  flings  out.  and  in  -:cene  | 
>  is  selling  (lowers  for  her  BV- 
she  meets  In  a  public  garden 
•  onto  more:  and  since  the  ser- 1 
,  colled  round  the  art  patron 
nothing  now  to  Seep  them 
The  studio  and  the  giisette  s 
adjoining  a  restaurant  de  nult 
'  '  ..  »  nubile  gardens  make  three  very 
i  an , i i  contrasted  scenes,  and  the 
JJJJJr".  oostvuties  and  their  wearers  are 
irlven  full  eftSft-  -xs  a  Brisette. 
Frauleln  Poldi  Mueller  Is  not  quite  so 
ravishing  as  she  was  as  the  confidential 
moid  of  Sumunm,  that  Is  because  the 
oart  is  lers  Interesting;:  but  she  makes 
the  most  of  It  and  looks  delightful  IS. 
Emil-  \goust  as  the  artist.  M.  Charles 
Raymond  as  the  art  patron  and  Miss 
QreviUe  Moore  as  the  scarlet  and  purple 
serpent  all  do  well,  and  the  last  scene' 
contains  a  danse  des  gamins  and  a 
nuadrllle  exeentrique  of  peculiar  merri- 
ment." 

The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette 

"The  Great  o{  October 

Name"  in  London  23  published 

The   failure  of 


sake;  it  is  uuii 
ly  any  proteti- 
lody  or  rhythm., 
ami  so  it  fa  Us -to  paces  nto  a  num- 
ber of  small  fragments  which  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  words  point 
bjj  point.  If  there  Is  one  thing  more 
than  another  which 


Failure  of 


rnytli  in 
one  en 
ulus. 
with  In 
in  wh  • 
quentl> 
father  - 
for  .Its 

liKht.'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  flue  ex- 
ample of  this  co-ordination.  Its 
power  Is  sustained  because  It  devel- 
ops to  an  inevitable  climax.  It  is 
not.  like  the  earlier  work,  a  mere 
series  of  desultory  Impressions,  but 
it  Includes  a  number  of  impressions  un-j 
der  a  larger  scheme." 

The  Wagnerian  performances  rt 
Bayreuth  in  1912  will  last  from  July 
22  till  Aug.  20.  There  will  be  two 
performances  of  the  "Ring,"  five  of 
the  "Melstersinger"  and  "seven  of 
"Parsifal"  The  entrance  tickets  will 
cost  25  marks  instead  of  20.  Only 
course  tickets  at  100  marks  will  bo 
sold  for  the  "Ring."  The  sale  o! 
tickets  will  begin  on  March  1. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Tl'ESDAY. 
Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.^-Firsc  concert  of 
the  Knetsel  Quartet  (Messrs.  Kneisel,  Roent- 
gen. Schevenski  anJ  Willekcj.  Beethoven, 
quartet  in  F  miner,  op.  !>5:  Debussy,  two 
movements  from  quartet  in  G  minor;  Schu- 
bert, quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  29. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  r.  II.— First,  concert  of  the 
Apollo  Club.  Emil  Mo'.lenhauer  conductor 
i41st  season).  Soedermanra,  Feasants'  Wed- 
ding March:  folk  song.  "Ring  and  Rose"; 
Chadwlek,  Pack,  Clouds  away;  Hiller,  World 
thou  art  fair;  Cadman,  Four  Indian  Songs: 
Foote,  I  lcvo  mv  love;  Sullivan.  Ho!  Jolly 
Jerkin  (from  "Ivarihoe") :  Saar,  Autumn; 
Htihn,  Invictus.  Mme.  Nina  Dimitrieff.  so- 
jirano.  will  sing  an  air  from  Tschaikowsky's 
"Pique  Dame"  and  songs  by  Hadley,  Cham- 
innde  and  La  Forge,  also  with  the  club  in 
HHler'a  part  song.  Messrs.  Denghausen 
and  Morawski  will  sing  incidental  solos. 
WEDNESDAY.- 
Jordan  Hall.  3:15  P.  M. — Song  recital  by 
Ramon  Blanebart.  baritone  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House  and  R-gisseur  of  the  Opera 
School  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of] 
Music;  F.  S.  Mason,  accompanist.  In  Italian: 
Leoncavallo,  prelcg'ue  to  "Pagliacci" :  Tosti. 
Aprilc;  Rotoli.  Flcr  ehe  langue.  In  French: 
Tosti,  Ninon;  Massenet.  Elegle;  Hue,  Jai 
nv^nine  the  theatre  reopens  with  a  piece     ,,;ourP  en  reve.   In  English:  Tosti.  Good  bye; 

..   .  — -  -r, chadwlek,    O    let   night    speak   of   me.  In 
Spanish:   Alvares.    Mi  Fatria;   Aguirre,   Los  I 


tills  sour  paragraph 

Name'  .at   the   Prince  of 
of  the  events  of  a  not 

hich- 


'The  Great 
Wales'?  is  one 

*o-far  very  distinguished  season 
one  can  only  describe  as  discreditable 
to  piav-gning  London.  It  was  by  a  long 
w::v  the  nest  play,  and  the  most  varied 
acd  admirable  in  its  interests,  m  which 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  appeared  tor 
long  while  past;  and 

Mr. 


which  is   given  belflW^was  far  from 

being  "popular";  yet  Ww  thoroughly 
It  was  enjoyed  by  the  great  audience, 
which  quickly  appreciated  the  beauty 
of  the  songs  and  duets  and  the  sin- 
cerity   and   art   of   the    singers— who 
after  each  group  were  recalled  again 
and  again.    It  it  seldom  that  a  concert 
of  this   rank  is   given   in   Boston  by 
opera  singers;   it  is  seldom  that  two 
Is  characteristic   B|nBers  distinguished  on  two  continents 
its  best,  it  is  that   as  operatic  artists  show  such  mastery 
over  the  far  different  art  of  interpret- 
ing songs  of  an  intimate  nature.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  concert 
yesterday  was  one  Of  the  leading 
of  local    musical   history  In 


Frlicbllngssegeii   Broeekler 

W.-dii  du,  meln  Liebster  ;.-Wolff 

f^r^::::::::::v.v::::::::::::::::IK 

'    Elu  Tranm  i»rteg 

Miss  Farrar. 
Fete  Boheme  Massenet 


:rn  music  at 

-dinates   its  vaiious  means  of 
m<  lody,  and  harmony  under 
otional  and  .Intellectual  stim- 
\\"e    should   have    done  away 
irmonic  color;  for  its  own  sake, 
li  Spohr,  for  example,  so  fre- 
indulged,  ijbst   as   our  fore- 
did   away  with  counterpoint 
wn   sake.  I'Lucifer  In  Star- 


it  was  acted 

w.th  genuln'e^dlstinction  and  real  serious 


and  comic  power,  particular^  bj 
Hawtrey.  Mr.  Playfair,  and  Mr.  Hearii. 
But  the  publie  found  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  s 
part  was  not  the  customary  comic  liar 
«hici  they  expect  him  to  impersonate. 
They  also  found-or.  rather,  heard  for 
comparatively  few  of  them  troubled  to 
discover  anything  about  the  piece  at 
first  hand-that  one  of  its  interests  was 
musical.  Accordingly  they  decided  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  now  its  run  is  ended.  On  Thursday 
e  reopens  with  a  piece 
from  the  French  called  The  Uninvited 
Guest  '  Let  us  hope  for  Mr.  Hawtrey  s 
sake  and  for  that  of  the  happiness  of 
h<«  admirers,  that  he  -will  on  Thursday 
return  to  the  limited  role  they  enjoy 
and  condemn  "him  to  remain  in.  and  to 
the  sort  of  play  they  can  understand, 
in  which  there  Is  no  'tosh'  about  music, 
Tind  symphonies,  and  the 
perament." 


tem- 


A  New 
Suffrage 


Mrs.   Alice   Chapin  and 
Miss   Mabel   Collins  have 
dramatized    the  suffrage 
Play   n.,vel  "Outlawed,"  and  the 
play  will  'be  performed  at  the  Court 
I  Theatre.  London,  Nov.  23.    The  leading 
[female  part  is  a  dual  one.    The  London 
Chronicle  says:   "The  Outlawed,'  evt-j 
fdently,  is  mainly  a  play  of  action,  and 
will  thus  differ  from  Mr   Jerome's  suf- 
frage piece,  'The  Master  of  Mrs.  Chilvers,' 
Iw.  ich  was  mainly  a  play  of  words.  For 
1  not  onlv  are  then-  the  sensational  quick 
I changes  for  the  Fregolian  heroine,  but 
v  i  an  also  promised  that  Mrs.  Despard's 
|  prison  experience  will  be  embodied  in  one. 
J-»ividly  dramatic  scene  set  in  Holloway 
I  jail,  this  scene  helng  a  facsimile  of  the 
I  cell  in  which  one  of  the  authors,  Mrs. 
I  Chapin.     -rself   w;»>   incarcerated.  Ob- 
Iviously,  there  can  be  no  hero  in  'Out- 
I  la  wed!'  for  it  Is  the  hero's  businses  In 
I  dip  ma  to  rescue  the  heroine  'from  out  a 
dungeon  cell.'  and  the  demigod  who  did 
Oris  'n  the  suffrage  show  Would  spoil  the 
\rh.dr  Messed  play,  and  perhaps  get  a  I 
'rt>viHi  thrashing  for  his  trouble,  poor  lad.  I 
One  would  like  to  see  a  view  of  the  J 
Htttaon  extercir  in  pale  moonlight.'  with  i 
finale  sympathizer  standing  upon  an  egg 
box  ■   -  Du   words  of  Gilbert's  Trou- 


I  will  not  sit  or  He. 

Or  eat  or  'lrink.  I  Tew. 
Till  thou  art  frt-e  as  I. 
And  I  as  prtat  as  thou! 
tiiis  cannot  be,  for  it  would  net  do 
H  for  the  heroine  to  attract  the  atten-. 
of  th--  gallant  passerby  with  suchj 


ojos  verdes  (dedicated  to  Mr.  Blanehart). 

Steinert  Hall,  S:13  o'clock— Pianola  recital. 
Olive  Whitelv  Hilton,  violinist,  and  Arthur 
Hackett.  tenor,  will  be  the  soloists. 

THURSDAY, 
steinert   Hall,  3  P.   M. — Piano  recital  by 

t       On  st. 'in:  his  first  appearance  in  Boston. 

C.  Franck.  Prelude.  Choral  an  !  Hmue:  Schu- 
bert, Sonata,  A  minor;  Chopin, unocturnc,  E 

major.  Impromptu.  .\  flat.  Etudes  E  minor. 
F  imtjor  and  G  fl.u  :  Ornstein.  Paris  «reei 
iceru  at  night,  nocturne  and  In  ihe  Style  of 
>•  urlattl:  Debussy.  Hoirmiage  a  Kameau. 
larotn  tons  ia  pline:  l.iszt.  Hungarian  Rhap- 
-  ly  -\\>  ta,  l.iebcstraeume.  An  bonl  d'une 
.-V crce  «n  i  Mepbisxo  vvalta.  . 

steinci-t  Hal!.  R:lo— Song  +ecitu!  by  Mrs. 
C'.  rtru.lo  Walker jCrnvley,  supraho;  Miss  Jes- 
sie Davis,  accompanist.  Grieg.  A  Swan,  Sun- 
shine Song.  A  Dream:  Rubinstein.  Rk  blinckt 
I 'i  Thou:  Liszt.  Die  Lorelei;  Brahms.  Verge- 
Miches  Staenclchen;  Giordani.  Oaro  mio  l)en; 
Puecinl,  Vissi  d'arte  from  "Tosea";;  Hille- 
macSer,  Separation;  Gounod.  Chanson  du 
Patre;  Chamlna,ie,  Portrait:  Lang.  Day  is 
gonei  .Haydn.  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  irfy 
I'  ir:  .Spahling",  Tipperary  In-  the  Spring; 
ClQugh-Leiter,  A  little  Maiden  loves  a  Roy: 
Cadmap,  Al  Pawning;  Lehmann,  Beautiful 
Lano  of  NOd:  Woodman.  A  Birthday. 

FRIDAY. 

Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.— Concert  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  Josef 
Stransky  conductor.  Mme.  GadskI,  soprano. 
See  special  notice. 


Farrar  and  Clement  Appear  in 
Concert  That  Marks  Musi- 
cal Milestone. 


e  me  faraway! 
.suffragette  societ\ 
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The  London  Times  \ 
avs     of    two    vocal  ■ 


works  by  Granville 
Bantock:  "Both  are 
difficult  to  sing,  but 
the  male-voiced  one,  'Lucifer  in  Star- 
Ught,'  is  really  modern,  while  the 
elaborately.  4aid-out  'Spirit  of  Night" 
(eight-voiced  mixed  choir)  is  only 
old-fashioned  and  very  dull.  It  is 
old-fashioned  because  it  relies  almost 
entirely  upon  the  one  type  of  effect 
which  English  part-songs  of  the  last 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Geraldlne  Farrar  and  Edmond 
Clement,  assisted  by  Frank  La  Forge, 
accompanist,  and  50  members  of  the 
■Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Gustave 
fitrube,  conductor,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall, 
which  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 

This  concert  was  the  last  but  one  of 
a  series  by  these  distinguished  artists 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
Ellis.  The  tour,  which  was  an  extended 
and  a  successful  one,  was  conducted 
with  the  fine  musical  taste  and  the  dig- 
nity that  characterize  Mr.  Ellis's  under, 
takings.  A  prima  donna  concert  Is  often 
a  joy  to  the  curious  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  desoiation  to  the  lovers  of  art. 
The  chief  singer  is  heard  in  two  or 
three  operatic  arias— the  more  floral, 
the  greater  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lic—and if  she  be  in  good  humor  she 
adds  familiar  songs  of  a  sentimental  or 
coquettish  nature.  There  may  be  one 
or  two  other  singers,  or  a.  pianist,  or  a 
violinist.   The  program  is  then  a  hodge- 

P°Tlie  program  yesterday  reflected 
credit  on  the  singers  and  the  director, 
who  made  no  direct  and  easy  bid  for 
tumultuous    applause^  This  program, 


of 

features 

the  last  dozen  years. 

Miss  Farrar  has  made  marked  prog- 
ress as  an  Interpreter  of  lieder.  She 
now  gives  to  each  song  its  character,  as 
though  3he  were  the  mouthpiece  of  poet 
and  composer.  The  critical  vocabulary 
when  music  Is  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  so  scanty  that  words  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  sister  arts.  One  of 
these  words  Is  "atmosphere."  Miss 
Farrar  gave  to  each  scng  its  own  at- 
mosphere, and  was  not  satisfied  with  j 
the  mere  expression  of  this  sentiment 
or  that  emotion.  She  effected  this  by 
tonal  color,  by  happy  choice  of  tempo, 
by  the  controlling  mind  that  g£ve  due 
proportion,  maintained  a  mood,  or  pre- 

I  pared  and  achieved  a  climax.  More 
"  than  this,  she  has  learned  the  secret 
that  Is  not  to  be  explained  even  by 
those  who  have  caught  it;  the  art  of 
painting  in  one  prevailing  tone  that  fits 
the  subject  and  does  not  exclude  re- 
lieving episodes  and  embellishing 
nuances.  She  has  never  sung  here  with 
surer  mastery  of  voice  and  emotions. 

The  voice  now  has  the  rich  quality  of 
the  true  mezzo-soprano.  The  extreme 
upper  tones  are,  not  so  beautiful,  but 
they  have  a  firmer  quality  than  when 
she  last  sang  here  in  concert.  The  singer 
is  more  absorbed  in  her  song.  It  is  as 
though  she  were  unconscious  of  effort 
and  self;  as  though  the  song  were  dis- 
embodied in  its  purity.  There  is  no 
longer  the  first  Thought  of  an  applaud- 
ed soprano  in  the  act  of  singing,  a  fair 
apparition,  but  a  singer  who  favors  the 
audience  with  music  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart.  Strauss.  The  hearer's  first 
thought  now  Is  of  the  song  itself  In  Its 
perfection.  There  is  no  higher  tribute 
than  this. 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear 
airs  that  have  been  neglected  or  ig- 
nored by  the  majority  of  concert  sing- 
ers! For  once  Beethoven  seemed 
worthy  of  a  high  place  among  song 
writers.  Who  realized  before  the  beauty 
of  "Absence,"  by  Hector  Berlioz,  or  the 
charm  of  Schumann's  "Intermezzo"? 
And  to  many  Liszt's  "Jugendglueck" 
was  a  revelation. 

The  consummate  art  of  Mr.  Clement 
was  recognized  last  season,  even  in 
recital,  when  his  program  was  made 
up  chiefly  Of  graceful  trifles,  for  there 
is  nothing  he  touches  that  he  does  not 
adorn.  His  selection  yesterday  was  of 
a  higher  order.  The  names  of  Gabriel 
Fairre,  Henri  Duparc  and  Claude  De- 
bussy are  high  on  the  list  of  composers 
of  songs  from  the  time. of  Handel,  the 
great  melodist.  And  in  these  composi- 
tions that  tax  understanding  and  test 
the  muslco-poetical  nature,  Mr.  Clement 
triumphed  gloriously  as  in  the  familiar 
song  of  Massenet  or  In  the  Chanson  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  technical  proficiency  of  Mr. 
Clement  is  beyond  all  praise.  He  plays 
with  his  voice  as  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violin.  This  proficiency  Is  vitalized  by 
sincerity  and  warmed  by  emotion. 
Here  is  a  most  accomplished  actor  in 
opera,  who  does  not  In  the  concert 
hall  o'erstep  the  boundary.  Wnen  he 
is  dramatic  the  effect  is  gained  by 
purely  vocal  means  and  by  magnetism 
and  authority  quietly  exerted.  His 
sentiment  is  not  mawkish,  but  manly. 
He  is  a  singer  of  infinite  variety. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  deliver  a 
phrase  with  more  elegance;  and  ele- 
gance is  now  as  rare  in  song  as  in 
manners;  elegance  that  Is  neither 
coolly  formal  nor  provokingly  finical. 
Mr.  Clement  Is  a  master  of  style. 

The  duets  were  delightfully  sung,  as 
was  the  scene  from  Massenet's  "Ma- 
non"  in  response  to  the  applause.  Mr. 
La  Forge's  accompaniments  were  ad- 
mirable, wholly  worthy  of  the  singers. 
The  orchestra  also  contributed  to  the 
success. 

The  program  was  as  follows,  and 
there  were  many  encores: 


Overture,  "Magic  Flute"  Mozart 

Cavatine,  "Komeo  et  Juliette"  Gounod 

Mr.  Clement. 

Songs— 

"Non  so  pin"  Mozart 

An  die  Gellebte  Beethoven 

Absence   Berlioz 

Intermezzo   Schumann 

Ihre  Stlmme  Schumann 

Jugendglueck   Liszti 

Miss  Farrar. 

Duets— 

"Du  repos  volei  1'heure,"  from  "Phile- 
mon et  Baucis"  Gounod 

Sous  la  Kenetre  -Schumann] 

Nous  allons  partir  ("Dante")  Godard 

Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Clement. 

Overture,  "Der  Frelschuetz"  Weber 

Orchestra. 

Songs- 
Aquarelle   Debussy 

Romance   Debussy 

Ouvre  tes  ye  ill  bleus  Massenet 

Mr.  Clement. 
Elisabeth's  Prayer  ("Tannhaeuscr"). ..  .Wagner  | 
Miss  Farrar. 

Songs— 

Le  Secret  Gabriel  Faorc 

Chanson  Trlste  Duparc 

To  a  Violet  I*  Forge 

Chanson  Lorraine  (XV.  Century). 

Mr.  Clement, 


Lord  Rosebery's  remark  In  a  speech 
at  Glasgow  that  the  Mitchell  Library, 
possessing  400,000  volumes,  filled  him 
with  "a  hideous  depression  at  this  enor- 
mous mass,  this  cemetery  of  dead 
books,"  has  naturally  excited  comment. 
Mr.  Gosse  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
which  still  serves  as  a  wasteplpe  for 
restless  Intellect.  He  asked:  "Why 
should  a  printed  book  be  considered  a 
sacrosanct  object?  Why  should  It  not 
enjoy  Its  hour  or  Its  day  of  usefulness 
and  then  disappear?  There  must  be 
more  than  SOO.000  volumes  in  the  Mitchell 
Library  which  add  nothing  and  can 
never  to  the  end  of  time  add  anything 
to  human  interest,  pleasure  or  Instruc- 
tion. Surely  we  worship  a  fetish  of  the 
silliest  superstition  when  we  persist  In 
preserving  them  all."  Mr.  Gosse  re- 
gretted that  the  burning  of  the  llbrnry 
at  Alexandria  by  Omar  haB  been  proved 
to  be  legendary.  The  precedent  is 
needed. 


Libraries  for  All. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Lord 
Rosehery  freed  his  mind  about  public 
libraries.  When  he  spoke  In  1890  at  the 
opening  of  the  Battersea  Library,  he 
referred  to  his  Inspection  of  the  Althorp 
collection  and  said:  "There  was  every- 
thing that  was  most  valuable  and 
sumptuous  In  the  book  world;  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  there  was  one 
thing  wanting  to  give  It  real  value  as 
a  working  collection— something  which 
would  have  been  unalterably  odious  to 
the  lover  of  these  rare  books,  but  which 
In  these  days  Is  the  real  stamp,  the  only 
stamp  of  celebrity  for  literature— the 
thumb  mark  of  the  artisan." 

Perhaps  Lord  Rosebery  remembered 
Lamb's  description  of  novels  which 
showed  on  their  margins  and  by  thelr^ 
broken*  backs  the  interest  and  Joy  of 
working  women,  forgetting  at  night  in 
the  adventures  of  some  noble  lord  and 
a  persecuted  heroine  the  drudgery  and 
poverty  of  the  day.  Perhaps  he  re- 
membered the  phrase  "books  that  are 
not  books." 

But  do  not  he  and  Mr.  Gosse  forget 
that  a  publlo  library  Is  not  merely  for 
the  collector  and  the  specialist,  not 
for  the  gratification  of  individual 
taste,  which  is  often  whimsical?  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  congratulated  on 
leasing  LoTd  Aoton's  house  with  its 
library,  he  replied:  "A  library?  Why 
there  Isn't  a  book  of  reference  In  It!" 
The  publlo  library  of  great  size  should 
contain  the  curious  French  pamphlet 
published  years  ago  on  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  certain  tosspots — of 
which  Dickens  apparently  was  Ignorant 
when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  "Bleak 
House"  and  brought  forward  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Krook — as  well  as 
the  fantastical  works  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  which  appealed  strongly 
and  strangely  to  Charles  Lamb;  books 
on  dancing  as  well  as  the  treatise  on 
original  sin  by  Hadrian  Beverlan.1. 

Judicious  Weeding. 

There  was  a  physician  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Dr.  Jacob  Mosher,  now  dead,  whose 
medical  library  was  envied  by  his  col- 
leagues throughout  the  state,  although 
there  were  larger  private  collections. 
He  was  an  accomplished  weeder.  When- 
ever a  treatise  was  published  he  exam- 
ined It  carefully  and  if  It  were  author- 
itative and  complete  he  discarded  all 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  that  were 
already  on  a  shelf.  This  was  heroic 
surgery.  Few  specialists  or  collectors 
would  have  the  heart  to  do  likewise. 
The  latest  biography  may  not  replace 
the  earlier  ones,  though  statements  hi 
the  former  life  may  be  erroneous,  Idle 
gossip,  scandalous,  gross. slanders.  The 
errors  that  now  seem  childish,  the  hy- 
potheses that  now  seem  laughable,  are 
often  excellent  reading.  Some  would 
prefer  an  early  edition  of  Boswell's 
Johnson  to  the  over-annotated  edition 
of  Blrbeck  Hill,  not  because  the  early 
edition  is  rare  or  costly,  but  because  It 
is  pleasanter  in  the  hand,  and  there  is 
more  of  Johnson  than  of  Hill,  yet  the 
great  majority  would  like  both  editions. 

Then  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  throw  away  a 
book.  Jones  treasures  his  old  copy  of 
Montaigne,  although  it  is  foolishly  ex- 
purgated, because  his  father  used  to 
read  It.  Brown  would  not  exohange 
his  college  books  for  a  complete  set  of 
the  Tudor  translations,  and  yet  he  can- 
not now  read,  a  Kn»  of  Greek  and  la 

perplexed  when  his  Joy  and  pride,  the 
young  Augustus,  asks  him  to  translate 
a  page  of  Julius  Caesar's  celebrated 
commentaries.  Robinson  still  clings  to 
his  copy  of  "Women  of  the  Bible,"  for 
In  his  childhood  the  portrait  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor  fascinated  him  and 
filled  him  with  dread. 


The  Open  Window. 
Any  one  can  look  over  the  library  of 
another  and  advise  the  disposal  of  at 
least  one-half  the  books;  but  he  cannot 
i  endure  the  thought  of  seHIng,  giving 
laway,  or  throwing  away  the  shabbiest, 
most  useless  volume  In  his  own  collec- 
'  tlon.  As  a  boy,  he  saved  his  money  for 
[the  th '.-!<  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
|  with   pirt-ires  stolen   bv  the  publisher 


om  a  French  edition  of  Qalland's 
anslatlon.  He  owns  Burton's  "Thou- 
Jid  _  Nights  and  a  Night."  but  even 

e  "anthropological"  footnotes  do  not 
Ye  him  the  pleasure  he  felt  when  In 

is  youth  he  read  the  bald  and  clumsy 
jrslon.  Few  have  time  to  read  their 
■oks,  but  they  are  on  the  shelves,  they 
•n  be  seen  when  the  owner  sits  with 
s  pipe  and  promises  himself  an  hour 
lext  Sunday,"   and   there  are  lovers 

books  who  pat  the  backs,  sumptuous 

flimsy,  before  they  go  to  bed. 
The  only  way  to  thin  a  library  Is  to 

blindfolded  to  the  shelves  and  pitch 
)Oks  at  random  out  of  a  window 
>ened  wide.  If  you  finally  rid  yourself 
'  an  Insignificant  pamphlet  which  has 
ng  been  covered  with  dust,  you  will 
irely  need  it  for  reference  or  quotation 
e  next  day.  Another  way  of  thinning 
library  Is  to  lend  books  to  those  who 
isure  you  that  they  are  "careful  of 
em,"  that  "they  never  forget  to  re- 
irn  a  book."  Broken  sets  in  many 
•ivate  libraries  are  evidence  in  support 

this  statement. 


SDAY,   NOVEMBER  7, 


IR.  KLEIN'S  NEW 
PLAY  IS  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
ormance  on  any  stage  of  "The  Out- 
siders," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
:harles  Klein. 

ioyston  Blakely  Orme  Caldara 

ames  Blakely  De  Witt  C.  Jennings 

'.  Talbot  Berriman  CharleB  Stevenson 

ohn  Dawson  Frank  Campau 

aylor,  a  Bell  Boy  Geoffrey  C.  Stein 

•u*h  George  Backus 

>r.  Brent  Charles  Burbridge 

11,  a  Reporter  William  P  .stance 

,  yton  Fred  Strong 

lotel  Clerk  Geo:^e  Wright.  Jr. 

■ockwood  Edward   J.'  Norrls 

nyll.'s    Berrlman  Jane  Cowl 

attie  Dawsor  Sarah  Truax 

C.  1'ulbut  Berrlman  Vraelia  M.ivborn 

James  Blakely  Florence  Huntiugdon 

Mr  Klein  calls  his  latest  play  a  corn- 
It  Is  a  comedy  for  one  act,  a  com- 
dy  of  manners,  most  of  them  bad.  but 
ne  second  and  third  acts  are  mclodra- 
atlc.  The  first  act  is  entertaining.  The 
llakelys  from  the  West  would  fain 
limb  the  social  ladder  in  New  York, 
ut  in  spite  of  their  wealth  they  remain 
ank  outsiders.  The  father  wishes  to 
Jin  a  club.  The  mother  wishes  to  be 
scognized.  The  son  is  bethrothed  to  a 
oung  girl,  but  her  old  schoolmate, 
hyllls  Berrlman  writes  a  bitter  letter 
'  her  making  fun  of  the  parents  and 
escribing  their  son,  James,  as  a  hard- 
rinking,  lazy,  good-for^iothing  fellow, 
'his  letter  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
le  elder  Blakelys,  who  see  their  op- 
artunity  for  revenge.  A  suit  for 
ander  is  to  be  brought.  The  families 
>me  together— for  all  sorts  of  extraor- 
inary  things  happen  In  New  York 
JClety— and  there  are  harsh  words.  | 
ttiyllis,  to  whom  young  Blakely  had 
jade  love  after  his  betrothal.  Is  especl- 
jly  vindictive,  but  Blakely  returns  the 
•iglnal  letter  to  her  and  thus  rings 
>wn  the  curtain. 

The  second  and  third  acts  are  con- 
■rned  with  the  attempts  of  vouing 
lakely,  who  has  left  home  to  live  in  a 
shionable  apartment  house,  to  shield 

I  Berriman  from  the  anger  of  one 
Lwson,  a  wild-eyed  westerner,  who 
spects  his  wife  of  infidelity  but  can- 
it  identify  the  man.  The  action  In 
ese  acts  is  clumsily  managed,  and  the 
terest  flags.  Were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
llent  acting,  these  acts  would  be  as 

II  as  they  are  preposterous.  Berriman 
s  a  stroke  of  some  kind  while  in  Mrs 
iwson's  room.    She  rushes  across  the 

ridor  for  help  and  young  Blakely 
:es  in  the  sick  man  as  a  guest.  Hence 
sunderstandlngs  and  confusion  until 
iwson  is  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
e  play.  Berriman  confesses  to  his  wife 
d  daughter,  and  Phyllis  gives  her 
nd  to  young  Blakely,  who  has  suf- 
-ed  and  endured  much  for  her  sake. 
Mr.  Klein  had  abundant  material 
an  amusing  comedy.  Neither  the 
igue  nor  the  treatment  of  It  in  the 
st  act  is  novel,  but  there  is  action, 
^re  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at 
aracterizatlon  and  Phyllis  has  de- 
ed individuality.  The  outsiders  are 
I  friends,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrl- 
in  as  representatives  of  the  best 
;iety  recall  the  elder  Disraeli's  re- 
rk  about  his  hopeful  son: /'So  Ben 
s  written  a  novel  about 'a  duke. 
iy,  the  boy  has  never  seen  one." 
TP  the  second  act  we  are  in  full  melo- 

■  ma.  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  her  husband 
jrsty  for  revenge;  the  highly  respecta. 
1)    old   gentleman  who  has  been  en- 

■  red  by  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Is  prepared 
■pay  the  price  for  his  Indiscretion;  the 
■I  boy,  ready  to  protect  any  one  for  a 
Jflvy  tip;  the  constant  ringing  of  the 
Mr  bell  and  the  constant  use  of  the 

■  phone -these  are  characters  and  ln- 
•:^nts  used  for  melodramatic  purposes. 

these  acts  Mr.  Klein  loses  his  sense 
broportlon  and  throws  probability  to 
|  winds.  For  Instance,  here  Is  a  man 
posed  to  be  sick  unto  death.  His 
\'  and  daughter  summoned  to  his 
side  visit  him  for  a  moment  and 
i  sit  down  in  the  next  room  to  chat- 
about  young  Rlakeiy's  character  and 


the  posrl6iflty  of  his  renewing  his  en~ 
gagement.  It  is  Impossible  for  an  au- 
dience to  take  these  acts  seriously;  nor 
is  It  convinced  that  It  should  laugh;  no 
wonder  that  it  is  perplexed  and  does  not 
know  what  the  author  expects,  laughter 
or  thrills. 

The  original  intrigue  has  disappeared. 
The  outsiders  with  their  endeavors  have 
disappeared..    The  chief  characters  on  | 
the  stage  are  the  Insiders. 

This  play  is  not  to  be  ranked  with 
Mr.  Klein's  best  works  for  the  stage. 
It  is  loosely  constructed  and  highly 
improbable  In  the  management  of  Inci- 
dent. After  the  first  act  the  characters 
are  for  the  most  part  puppets  that  we 
all  have  seen  many  times  before.  There 
are  two  effective  "curtains"  which  are 
not  well  prepared.  There  are  amusing 
lines  which  are  written  for  the  pur 
pose  of  exciting  laughter  and  not  for 
aiding  the  hearer  in  the  understanding 
of  character. 

The  comedy  was  capitally  acted 
throughout.  Miss  Cowl  gave  life  to 
Phyllis  and  represented  her  as  an  Im- 
pulsive, thoughtless,  rather  uppish 
young  woman  who,  through  hard  les- 
sons, becomes  eminently  lovable  and 
ready  to  play  the  heroine  in  defence  of 
the  man  whom  she  at  first  hated  with 
a  hatred  that  was  unconsciously  akin  to 
love.  She  represented  her  as  piquant 
even  when  she  was  disagreeable;  now 
childish  and  unreasonable,  now  woman- 
ly and  shrewdly  sane.  She  gave  be- 
witching complexity  to  an  Inherently 
simple  person.  Miss  Truax  gave  marked 
character  to  Mrs.  Dawson. 

The  other  women  in  the  comedy  were 
sharply  delineated.  Mr.  Caldara,  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  Stevenson  were  ex- 
cellent in  their  respective  parts.  Mr. 
ClulUuiiu.  played  the  rich  westerner  In  a 
breezy  manner,  bringing  out  his  good 
|  natured  vulgarity  without  extrava- 
•  gance.,  Mi'.'^lifckely  struck  the  right 
-  "note  of  simplicity  and  frankness.  Mr. 


"The  novelty  of  the  skefcrTTs  appealing 
and  the  conception  of  the  Italian  by 
Miss  Parry  unquestionably  convincing. 
Her  methods  are  very  exhaustive;  re- 
pression Is  discarded.  But  there  is  truth 
in  the  presentation  and  a  betrayal  of 
uncommon  technique. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was 
satisfactory.  Clemenso  brothers  are 
droll,  but  their  playing  Is  harmonious. 
Smythe  and  Hartman  have  an  inter- 
esting specialty  number,  Including  songs 
and  stunts.  "Oh,  Doctor!"  is  a  pleas- 
ant little  farce  with  a  few  objection- 
able lines.  Jarrow  Is  marvelously  dex- 
trous with  his  lemon  trick,  while  the 
Big  City  quartet  are  equally  dextrous 
with  their  voices.  The  seven  PIcchianni 
brothers  are  incomparably  daring  in 
their  tumbling. 

|  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
production  in  Boston  of  "Snobs,"  a 
satirical  farce  in  three  acts  by  George 
Bronson-Howard.    Principal  characters; 

"Buck"  Reade  Regan  Hughston 

Henry  Disney  Frank  Mclntvre 

»?arkyI}; Myrtle  Tannehill 

Phlpps  Maynadler  Orlando  Dalv 

Mrs.  Pendleton  Beauregard  

Katherine  Stewart 

Laura.  Danvale  Eva  MacDonald 

Bradley  Fairfax  John  Cumberland 

-""'y  Marie  Fitzgerald 


its  subtle,  haunting  beaut'"    ,  form 
beauty   in    music   that   had  previous 
been  unknown  and  unimagined,  e.\-ce 
perhaps  in  the  dreams  of  a  poet. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  alter  the 
two  movements  as  played  by  t 
jKneisels  much  of  Schubert's  quail 
seemed  house  music,  now  sad.  n< 
cheerful;  not  necessarilv  commonpla< 
but 

FV>r  human  nature's  dally  food, 
P0f  transient  sorrows  simple  wiler. 
The  second  concert  of  the  scries  w 
be  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  5. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE- 
"The  Last  Word."  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  from  the  German  of  Franz  von 
Schoenthan.  by  Augustin  Daly. 

The  Secretary   Walter  Walker 

Craig 


Stevenson  played  the  part  of  Berriman 
with  marked  distinction.   All  were  good, 
nor  should  the  bell  boy  and  the  reporter 
h*  be  forgotten. 

The  theatre  was  crowded,  the  enjoy- 
ment was  evident;  and  Mr  Klein  re- 
turned thanks  after  the  second  act 


There  must  be  some  measure  of  trutr 
in  the  old  proverb  about  variety  and  th< 
enjoyment  of  life  if  one  is  to  judge  frorJ 
the  audiences  over  at  Keith's.  They  ar] 
invariably  large  and  fervent.  And  If 
there  Is  any  sense  at  all  in  the  adage 
they  should  be  as  they  are.  Here  the 
most  diversified  tastes  are  satiated,  the 
most  antagonistic  needs  satisfied.  The 
merits  of  the  various  weekly  bills  fluctu- 
ate, but  the  engine  room  is  eternally  an 
—-attractive  novelty.  Then,  too,  the  pro- 
^,digious  accomplishments  of  the  snare 
drum  attendant  in  the  orchestra  pit  are 
'visibly  entertaining.  But  even  these  fa- 
vorite and  stable  attractions  were  made 
secondary  to  the  new  bill  which  opened 
last  evening.  Never  was  the  conception 
of  variety  made  more  apparent.  That 
being  the  purpose  of  vaudeville,  the 
show  succeeded,  since  each  act  was  in- 
dividually excellent  In  terms  suitable  to 
Its  own  kind. 

Inebriety  seems  to  be  a  better  theme 
for  pantomimic  burlesque  than  for 
pathetic  high  seriousness,  and  Blllie 
Reeves  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
contention.  "A  Night  in  an  English 
Music  Hall"  served  to  introduce  Mr. 
Reeves  In  the  "Follies  of  1909-1910." 
It  was  a  boisterous  introduction,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
dispense  equal  amusement  in  any 
other  characterization.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  he  furnishes 
profuse  material  for  almost  hysteri- 
cal laughter.  The  unconscious  zeal 
with  which  the  drunken  swell  partici- 
pates In  the  performance  at  the  Music 
Hall  is  well  calculated  to  keep  the 
audience  in  an  uproar.  His  acrobatic 
Instability  is  a  marvel  of  adroitness. 
Mr.  Doyle  as  the  misbehaved  boy  In 
the  lower  proscenium  box  contributed 
to  the  ungovernable  mirth  of  the  au- 
dience. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  secret  of 
persuasive  characterization  consists  in 
intense  repression  need  only  see  Miss 
Charlotte  Parry  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
conviction.  Miss  Parry  is  a  protean 
artist  and  interprets  five  or  more  char- 
acters in  a  fantastic  sketch  called  "Into 
the  Light."  It  has  to  do  with  a  criminal 
trial,  and  Miss  Parry  presents,  in  turn, 
the  characters  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
defendant.  The  court  scene  is  not  visi- 
ble, but  is  suggested  by  the  dialogue  of 
the  unseen  personages  of  the  judge  and 
i  court  officers.  The  entire  stage  Is  in 
darkness,  except  so  much  of  it  as  might 
be  used  to  represent  the  witness  stand. 
A  spot  light,  cleverly  worked  from  a 
trap  in  the  floor,  illumines  the  features 
of  the  actress.  As  a  result,  the  facial 
suggestiveness  in  which  Miss  Parry  ex- 
cels is  easily  detected.  Her  changes  are 
very  rapid,  although  her  conceptions  are 
required  to  be  antithetical.  Each  wit- 
ness is  cross-examined,  and  the  defend- 
ant finally  Is  made  to  tell  her  own  ver- 
sion of  the  murder.  She  Is  an  Italian 
woman,  and  with  native  Intensity  re- 
cites the  Incidents  of  the  case.  The  In- 
visible foreman  of  the  jury  returns  the 
verdict.  Almost  Immediately  the  stage 
is  lighted  up.  It  is  the  bedroom  of  the 
woman.  She  is  seen  abed,  in  the  throes 
of  an  awful  mental  torture.  Presently 
she  awakes— It  had  been  but  a  dream. 


Harry  Rutherel]   John 

Mr°^*7n7ed  5fi hereI1'  '  '  George  'Has"se7l 
Borl.   R.  S     'rey Morgan  Wallace 

Moae,   m£2S? '  •  ■  ■  Leslie  Palmer 

Baron  'stnvv? R°bert  M'  Middleman 
JoTd°ann.MUy  ° Albert  Hickey 
FrbjBrt  M   F  =  berts 

Ffe°thyH^te     M'8s  M£be'  M,nts-cn"ry 
Baronet  v^„  U-'-Mlss  Mau<ie  Richmond 
°      6.    era  Boranefr.  .  Miss  Mary  Young 

GLOBE  THEATRE — Return  of  Bonlta 
in  a  new  musical  comedy,  "The  Real 
Girl,"  book  by  Arthur  Denvir,  lyrics 
and  music  by  Snyder  and  Berlin,  Inter- 
polated numbers  by  Bert  Kalmar. 
Bonlta  Phoebe  Flshen-  and  Folletto 

Sani,LBmUel  ,Tucker  Lew  Hearn 

Hank  Boggs  f 

I«y  Brown  J  Sam  Goldman 

Oliver  Blake   CarI  Goe 

Col   Roosevelt  p6rcy  Walling 

Nat  Goodwin  Fred  R,  RunfisHs 

Ben  Scaff"  Train  Announce? 


KNEISEL  FOUR 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  (Messrs.  Kneiseli 
lioentgen.  Svecenski  and  Willeke)  gavj 
the  first  concert  of  Its  27th  season  las] 
night  in  SteinerO  Hall.  The  prograir 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  quartet  Sri 
F  minor,  0p.  95;  Debussy,  two  move-j 
ments  from  the  quartet  in  G  minor] 
Schubert,  quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  29. 

I!  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  Kneisels 
play  in  this  ideal  hall  for  chamber  mu- 
sic For  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
music,  there  must  be  an  intimacy  be- 
tween players  and  audience,  and  this, 
intimacy  is  impossible  in  a  large,  audi-j 
torium  in  which  the  stage  seems  de- 
mote and  the  musical  fluid,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Berlioz,  quickly  evaporates 

An  election  night  is  not  favorable  to! 
fete discussion  ,>f  the  romanticism  of 
Beethoven,  the  exquisite  impressionism 
of  Debussy,  the  peculiar  and  pleasing 
iafelanehol}  and  naive  joy  of  gchuberl 
The  hail  Uils  filled,  the  enjoyment  wj§ 
keen,  but  there  is  little  space  this  morn, 
ring  for  appreciation  in  type. 

The  Kneisels  played  with  the  taste  and 
understanding  thai  long  ago  m,t  this 
qunrtel  among  the  leading  chamber 
clubs  of  tne  world.  They  prayed  with 
even  greater  freedom  and  elasticity 
ban  has  been  their  wont.  Their  interpret 
at.on  of  music  by  Beethoven  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  its  solidity  itscoma 
1'renension  of  the  structure,  its  nohiiitjj 
in. phrasing,  Its  expression  of  Hie  Strang? 
v  nuns  and  humors  .hat  djsconcertej 
his  contemporaries.  Last  night  tne  perl 
tormance  of  the  quartet  in  F  minor  „ 

ZtttJ*6?'^  av,the*  nuamu, 

as  spiri,      ,num,abl<-  "armth  as  well 

unL^f'1  W""  ,"e  wisiled  «»*  Debussy's 
I  Ti  e  choi?   re,w'VV1'  VS  SiVen  aS  a  Shot. 
The  choice  ol  two  movements  seems  in. 

of %°eW,aVh0,Igh  the  D  11lino'' 
onlj  by  its  theme  and  variations  Thl! 
quartet   of   Debussy    is   remarkable  ir 
many  ways.   What  a  scandal  it  createc 
I  When  it  was  first  performed  in  Pari' 
land  Brussels!  Today  this  scandal  s^em< 
Incredible;   the   reproach   then  brough 
against  It  that  <t  was  lacking  in  forn 
now  seems  absurd,   for"  Debussv  is  a 
formalist  in  his  own  way.    Even  those 
who  once  raised  e.veb,  ows  and  dismisset 
composition  a-'  "  -.nine,  now  adniii 


DANCES  IN  COSTUME 

Mine.  Theresa  Cerutti  Gives  Plea 
ing  and  Varied  Program. 

An  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given 
lust  evening  at  Copley  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.   Mine.   Theresa  Cerutti.  formerly 
of    the    Theatre    National    de  l'Opera 
Comique.  in  Paris  and  of  r.a   Hcala  in, 
Milan,    Illustrated    ancient    Creek  and 
Egyptian  costumes  >>f  the  period.  Music 
by  Paul  Vidal  of  the  P;,ris  Opera,  speei- • 
ally    written    for    there    !im    hm    hrn  i 
ally    written    for    these    dan.(-s,  was 
played  by  an  orchestra  under  the  rlirec.  ! 
tion  of  William  F.  Dodge  of  the  Boston 
Opera   House.    Dr.   George   A.  Relsner, 
ci.rator  of  the  Egyptian  Department  of] 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  spoke  on  the  I 
origin  and  meaning  of  Egyptian  dances. 
His  talk  was  illustrated  by  steroscopefr 
views. 

The  dances  performed  by  Mine.  Cerutti  5 
are   based   on   the   archeological  recon-1 
structions  of  Albert  Gazet.     The  dancer, 
tall  woman,  with  a  lithe  and  supple 
form,  and  an  expressive   face,  writhed 
and  twisted  In  marvellously  vivid  repro- 
duction of  {he  contortions  and  rigid  pos- 
turings  of  the   figures  engaged   in  re- 
ligious dancing  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments.    Mme.  Cerutti's  poses  were 
interesting;  her  body,  evidently  under  per- 
fect control,  responded  excellently  to  her 
endeavor  to  show  the  rigidity  of  move-j 
ment  customary  |n  the  dances  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  her  face,  in  turn  sad.  malev- 
olent,  sinister,  joyous,  was  an   expres- 1 
sive  mirror  of  rapidly  succeeding  emo- 
tions. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  de- 
voted to  six  variously  designated  dances" 
symbolic  of  the  funeral  rites  and  identifi 
cation  of  Hathor-Isls.  Of  these,  the  most 
effective  was  the  Dance  of  the  Mirror  of 
Hathor.  when,  wrapped  in  the  customary 
one-piece  garment,  this  time,  howevefl 
composed  of  richly  blended  colors  a. 
elaborate  embroideries,  with  the  twj 
horned  disc  of  the  goddess  resting  on  he? 
masses  of  dark  hair,  Mme.  Cerutti,  theSI 
a  vision  of  exotic  and  mysterious  beauty3 
rnim.'d  the  goddess  beholding  her  Image 
in  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  Of  the  four 
succeeding  dances,  which  completed  the 
Identification  of  Hathor-Isis,  the  dance  i 
of  the  Kemates  and  that  of  the  Palms  j 
were  most  charming. 

After  Dr.  Reisner's  interesting  address] 
the  program  was  concluded  by  four  • 
Greco-Byzantine  dances. 

There  was  a  large  and  warmly  appre-  1 
ciative  audience. 


Mme.  Dimitrieff,  Soloist,  at 
Apollo  Club's  Open- 
ing Concert. 


Mme.  Nina  Dimitrieff,  the  Russian 
soprano,  was  the  soloist  at  the  Apollo 
Club  concert  given  at  Jordan  Hall  last 
night.  This  concert  marked  the  opening 
of  the  club's  forty-first  season,  and 
the  considerable  size  of  the  audience, 
no  less  than  the  enthusiastic  applause, 
testified  to  the  enjoyment  which  these 
concerts  afford  the  music  lovers  of 
Boston. 

Mme.  Dimitrieff  sang  an  aria  from 
Tschaikowsky's  opera,  "Pique  Dame," 
which  is  still  a  stranger  here  as  a 
whole;  Frank  La  Forge's  pretty  song, 
"To  a  Messenger."  which  Mr.  Clement 
sang  last  week  at  Symphony  Hall;  Had-  i 
ley's,  ^  "The  Roses  are  Falling  Like 
Rain,"  and  Chamlnade's  "Berceuse." 
The  delightful  Russian  also  sang  the 
solo  part  in  the  Hiller  song,  "O,  World, 
Thou  Art  Wondrous  Fair." 

Two  of  the  talented  club  members, 
Ivan  Morawski  and  A.  F.  Denghausen. 
had  solo  parts  in  two  of  the  numbers 
on  the  program,  the  former  in  the 
popular  "Friar  Tuck's  Song."  from 
Arthur  Sullivan's  "Ivanhoe."  and  the 
latter  in  one  of  Charles  W.  Cadman's 
Indian  songs.  "The  White  Dawn  Is 
stealing."  There  were  four  of  these 
Indian  songs  altogether,  and  they  conr  1 
stituted  one  of  the  most  pleasing  f ea- j 
tures  of  an  attractive  program. 

Emil    Mollenhauer   conducted    ir*  hisj 
usual  masterly  style.   The  club  also  had' 
the  assistance  of  Carl  Lamson.  pianist 
and   Grant  Drake,    organist.  '2 


thi 


Many  people  give  many  theories  of  Iitera 
composition,  and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  we  will  re 
Is  sometimes  said  to  have  exhausted  the  em 
„  i.,?u  '  yLnlrss  he  has  proved  the  coutrin 
we  believe  that  the  knack  in  etyle  Is  to  write 
like  a  human  being.  Some  think  they  must  he 
wl=e,  some  elaborate,  some  concise;  Taciru« 
£^™J  k^  1  ^alr  of  sta5'9:  •o'na  startle.  n> 
Thomas  Carlyle,  or  a  comet,  inscribing  wi'l 
i^  -^t  legibility  is  given  to  thofe  TvV 
?i  fl  2i  eSe  notlons  and  are  willing  to  ... 
«  'I  write   their  own  thoughts  it 

in        Amplest  words,  !u  tbi 
wius  wherein  they  were  thought 
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Worse  Than  Little  Buttercup. 
In  Mr.  Charles  Klein's  new  comedy 
now  playing  In  Boston  the  rich  west- 
erner  who    comes    to    New    York  Is 
named    James    Blakely.     His    son  Is 
Burned  Royston.     Reviewing  the  first, 
performance  of  this  comedy  f»r  The' 
Herald,   I   thoughtfully   gave   to  the 
father  the  ChrlsUan  name  of  Royston 
»nd  to  his  son  trn?  name  James.  "How 
could  you  make  such  a  mistake?*'  any 
lacurate  person  who  never  committed 
in  error  In   his  life  might  well  ask, 
Thare  was  the  program  before  you. 
land   you    must    have   heard    the  son 
called    Roy    throughout   the  piece." 
(Peecavl!    Bring  on  the  sackcloth  and 
|dus«  and  ashes!    Perhaps  It  was  a  sad 
louse  of  heterophomy.     More  likely  it 
!  was  from  care'essness. 

The  praise  that  was  awarded  yes- 
•rday  to  Mr.  Caldara  for  his  per- 
formance of  the  elder  Blakely  should 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr. 
Caldara  played  the  part  of  young 
Blakely  admirably  In  every  way,  with 
most  effective  reserve  and  reticence, 
■there  others  would  have  been  too 
spirited,  too  much  In  evidence,  ex- 
travagant. '■  •  • 

The  Cancan  Again. 

The  Herald  has  received  this  note 
from  ex-Gov.  Ladd  of  Rhode  Island: 

"Providence,  R.  I,  Nov.  3.  1911. 
"As  the  World  Wags: 

"I  am  reminded  of  a  dancer,  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  who  used  to  sing 
as  she  danced,  'Up  among  the  fittle 
■tars,  sailing  round  the  moon.'  This 
was  at  a  theatre  next  to  a  famous 
restaurant  reached  by  a  narrow-  lanei 
from  Washington  street  adjoining  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.'s  store  of  that  Ume. 

"At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in 
the  Streets  of  Cairo,    the  Egyptian 
dancer  performed  a  cancan,  and  a  let- 
ter received  recently    from  Central 
Africa  describes  a  war  dance,  virtual 
ly  a  cancan,  which  the  writer  had  jus 
witnessed.    Egyptian  history  of  near-| 
ly  4000  years  ago  mentions  a  simlla 
dance.  HERBERT  W.  LADD." 

Was  not  the  song  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent refers  "Up  in  a  Balloon"? 

The  danse  du  ventre  and  the-  couchee- 
couchee  dance,  which  delighted  many 
orthodox  citizens  at  the  Columbian  ex- 
position in  Chicago,  were  not  the  cancan, 
The  former  is  an  oriental  dance;  the 
latter  is  more  like  the  chahut,  which 
Clodoche  stigmatized  as  a  dirty  dance, 
and  Clodoche  was  not  a  prude.  It  waa] 
about  1830  that  a  stage  dancer  named 
Mazarle  played  the  part  of  a  monkey  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  Invented  a 
figure  dance  the  cahut,  "which  surpassed 
In  its  extravagance  the  wildest  move- 
ments of  the  Hottentots."  The  govern- 
ment forbade  it.  but  It  was  introduced 
Into  the  public  balls.  Its  resemblance  to 
certain  African  negro  dances  was  at 
once  remarked.  Auguste  Barbier  gave  a 
flescription  of  the  cahut— "Quelle  danse 
et  quel  nom!"- written  In  the  spirit  of 
Juvenal's  sixth  satire.  The  curious  will 
find  the  bitter  lines  in  the  poem  "Terp- 
sichore'' ("Iambes"  page  79). 

Dancing  was  a  necessary  part  of  ev- 
ery religious  ceremony  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and,  in  fact,  of  every  worldly 
event.  Osiris,  it  is  said,  much  enjoyed 
songs  and  dances.  Was  the  cahut  known 
to  them?  At  feasts  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  women  performed  "a  contorted 
and  convulsive"  dance  with  strained 
twistings.  Each  mourner  danced  In 
turn.  The  professional  dancing  women 
called  by  a  word  that  means  wise  or 
learned,  wore  long  transparent  gowns. 

The  Herald  has  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  "Dock  Square."  The 
writer  thinks  the  cancan  was  first 
danced  in  Boston  In  the  fall  of  1S68  by 
a  ballet  troupe  from  Paris,  at  the  The- 
atre Ccralque,  situated  on  Central  court. 

His  letter  is  an  Interesting  one,  but  aa 
j  It  Is  too  long  for  this  column,  it  will  be 
j  published  in  full  on  the  "dramatic  page" 
of  next  Sunday's  Herald. 

Tenors  and  Capons. 
The  steamship  Vasarl,  arriving  in 
New     Fork     from     the  Argentine, 

llrought    tapirs,    Patagonian  hares, 
j  jaguars,    herons,    beavers,  vultures, 
mgos,  an  armadillo  and  other  In- 
teresting  creatures,   among   them  a 
spotted   Bolivian   chlgwerl,   which  Is 
I  something  between  a  goat  and  a  wild 
|  pig,  and  has  "the  habit  of  climbing 
Jta'.l  trees  at  midnight   and  uttering 
I  plaintive  cries,"  and  also  a.  live  tenor, 
|  ih^  distinguished  Plorencio  Constan- 
i  tiro. 

It  Is  said  th:t  Mr.  Constantino  on 
I  the  voyage  ate  dally  a  capon,  for  a 
!  physician  had  prescribed  this  for  the 
j  benefit  of  his  voice;  ate  in  all  26 
j  ipons.  Writers  on  the  hygiene  of 
i  .lie  singer  have  not  recommended  the 
|  capon,  nor  do  the  ancients  say  much 
i  B  iout  it.  Simeon  Seth  spoke  of  chick  - 
I  ens  as  easily  digested;  "they  form 
I  Mood  of  moderate  consistence,  neither 
I  very  thin  or  too  thick;  they  are  ex- 
jefcllent  food  for  persons  who  do  not 
take  strong  exercise."  We  know  that 
the  Romans  were  found  of  capons, 
|  but  they  were  also  fond  of  peacock 
I  from  the  time  that  Q.  Hortenslus 
!  served  one  on  his  table.  For  certain 
]  tenors  to  eat  peacock  would  be  rank 

cannibalism, 
j    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Constan- 
Itino   will  sing  at  the  Boston  Opera 


Ji.  tnis  ""season.  ^TMWPkre  few 

!•  -s  thru  maintain  so  high  a. stand- 
ard of  excellence  week  in  and  week 
out   In  operas  of  every  class  as  this 

amiable  Spaniard. 

The  Singer's  Diet. 

Much  advice  has  been  given  to  singers 

concerning  their  diet  from  the  time  of  i 
Aenlbal  Gantea.  who  wrote  In  1043  that 
apples  and  nuts  Injure  the  voice. 
"Almonds.  Illberts  and  walnuts  dry  the 
throat,"  said  another  deep  thinker.  Tosi 
gave  no  specific  rules,  but  generalized: 
•L.  t  t  le  singer  shun  low  and  disreputa- 
ble company,  but  above  all  such  as 
abandon  themselves  to  scandalous  liber- 
ties." Dr.  Segond  urges  dark  meat  In, 
preference  to  white.  Rokltansky  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  House  was  sure  that  beer 
and  wine.  Is  safer  for  a  singer  to  drink 
before  going  on  the  stage  than  "nerve 
shattering  coffee  or  tea";  but -drinking! 
should  not  be  a  habit.  Mario  and  Sant-j 
lc\  amoked  like  chimneys,  and  Mr.  Con- 
stantino imports  strong  cigars  for  hia 
pli  aaure.  Mme.  Cintl-Damoreau  drank 
coffee  fortified  with  rum,  but  In  the  last 
act  she  preferred  pale  ale.  Malibran 
liked  sardines  dipped  In  madeira,  also 
half-and-half.  Mme.  Dorus-Gras  lived 
chiefly  on  mutton  and  beans.  Marie 
I.aguerre  of  the  Paris  Opera  was  Im- 
prisoned for  her  excesses.  Released,  she 
cor.tented  herself  with  only  13  glasses 
of  champagne  at  dinner. 

English  walnuts  have  long  had  a 
bad  name.  Prudent  parents  that  we 
once  knew  frowned  on  these  walnuts, 
butternutss  and  Brazil  nuts  and  ac- 
quainted their  little  sons  with  the 
shocking  case  of  a  strong  man  who 
ite  immoderately  of  walnuts.  When 
he  was  cut  open  the  nuts  were  found 
undigested,  but  salt  was  sprinkled  on 
them  with  beneficial  results.  Years 
ago  SIphnlan  Diphllus  said  of  walnuts 
that  they  occasion  headaches  and 
"swim  on  the  stomach."  Our  old 
friends  Simeon  Seth  and  Averrhoes 
also  disapproved  them  and  Rhases  In- 
sisted that  they  harmed  both  liver  and 
stomach.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Lancet  warned  its  readers  against 
walnuts  with  their  solid  fat  and  tan- 
nin and  hinted  darkly  at  consequent 
[indigestion  or  appendicitis. 


the  accomplished  civic 
turn  would  be  wholly 
('operatic  stage.  Oceas 
group  of  French  sont 
Snlcsing  no  doubt  the 
I  chestra,  or  feeling  h 
I  at  ease  in  recital  W( 


and  the  general  effect  ivenes 
formance.  As  a  singer  and 
prefer  he  was  eminently  i 
the  prologue  to  ."Pagllacor 
songs  with  English  words  ! 
Chadwlck.  Again  lie  show* 
of  enunciation  and  diction 
that  was  remarkable,  and 
slon  made  by  Tosti's  famll 
the  finely  expressive  song 
was  so  great  that  the  audi 
on  hearing  them  again, 
i  It  was  a  pleasure  to  heat 
Rotoli.  the  author  of  mi 


poser's  "Ninon."  The  Spanish  song! 
were  sung  with  gusto,  but  we  hav< 
heard  more  characteristic  ones  by  AI 
varez  than  "Mia  Patrla."  Mr.  Blanch 
art  was  heartily  applauded  In  thecoursi 
of  the  concert,  and  after  the  final  grou] 


'Por- 


LANCHART  i 
!  GIVES  RECITAL  | 

•  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ramon  Blnnchart,  baritone  of  the  Bos- . 
ton  Opera  House,  and  reglsseur  of  the  i 
onera  school  of  "the  New  England  Con-; 
servatory  of  Music,  gave  a  song  recital 
jaat  night  in  Jordan  Hall.   F.  Stuart  Ma- 
son of  the  conservatory  faculty  was  the 
accompanist.    The  program  was  as  foW 
lows-  In  Italian,  Leoncavallo,  prologue 
to  "Pagliacei' ':  Tostl,  Aprile;  Rotoll.  Fior 
'che  laa&ie;   in  French,  Tostl,  Ninon; 
Massenet.  Elegies   Hue,  I' as  pleure  en 
F.eve;  in  English,  Tostl,  Goodbye;  Chad, 
wick,  O,  lat  night  speak  of  me ;  In  Span-; 
ish    Alvarez,  Mia  Patrla;  Aguirre,  Iiol 
oio's  verdes  (dedicated  to  Mr.  Blanchart) j 
There  was  a  largt.  audience  on  the  floor 
ry  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
art  as  an  opera  singer  has  I 
jri,l  honorable  career.  He 
manv  theatres  and  in  va-  I 
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a  simple  and  direct  i 
;  songs  that  should 
.  His  dramatic  Intel  1 
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ing  again  in  respQ/is, 


LEO  ORNSTEIN'S 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Led  Ornstein.  a   young  pianist   of  | 
New   York,   gftv-   bis  first   recital  in 
Boston  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sti  inert 
Hall.    His   program    was   us  follows:' 
(Vsar    FVailck,    prelude,    choral  and 
!  fugue;  Schubert,  sonata  in  A  minor, 
lop.  53;  Chopin,  nocturne'  In  13  major, 
impromptu    In    A-flat.    etudes    in  B 
minor,    F    major,    G    fiat;  ornstei:i, 
-Paris  Street   Scene  at  Night":  «••>.- 
\  iurne.  "In  the  Style  Of  Scarlatti  ";  De- 
bussy, "Homage  a  Ramea-u."  "Jardln 
|£OUB  18  plule":  Llsat,  Hungarian  rhap- 
1  sody.  No.  18,  "All  bord  d'une  Source," 
".MephiMo  V'alse." 

Mr.  Ornstein  Is  undoubledly.a  young 
man  of  marked  talent,  of  so  much 
talent  that  he  should  not  now  be  al- 
lowed to  play  in  public.  While  be  iias 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  technical 
proficiency,  his  technic,  or  mechanism, 
is  by  no  means  well  rounded. 

At  present  Uis  interpretation  is 
veaslv.  He  has  the  exuberance  of 
youth,  the  delight  in  speed  and  din 
the  passion  that  must  rage  and  spume. 
That  winch  is  dignified  and  noble  and 
that  Which  is  serene,  beautiful  and 
poetic  no  doubt  appeal  to  him,  but  he  j 
must  needs  express  violently  the  emo- 
tions awakened  in  him  by  the  music. 
Yesterday  in  the  pieces  by  Franek, 
Schubert  and  Chopin  there  were  few 
moments,  of  repose.  There  was  little 
sense  of  proportion,  there  was  too 
often  tonal  excess  and  recklessness. 

His  conception  of  Franck's  prelude, 
choral  and  fugue,  one  of  the  noblest 
compositions  in  the  literature  of  the 
piano,  was  distorted,  erroneous,  futile. 
He  apparently  looked  upon  the  compo- 
sition as  a  virtuoso  piece  and  had  little  i 
appreciation  of  the  dignity,  the  subli- | 
mfjty,  the  ineffable  beauty  of  its  con-! 
tents.    His  performance  was  rhythmic- 
allv    unsteady,    dynamically  explosive. 
There  was  a  lack  of  breadth,  solidity, 
poise.   And    in    the    first   of    the  two 
movements    of    Schubert's    sonata— the 
Moderato  Movement  and  the  Hondo— he 
wholly  missed  the  grace,  tenderness  and 
intimate  spirit  of  the  music. 

These  faults  are  naturally  associated 
with  youth,  for  the  young  wish  to 
dazzle  and  stun.  Franck  and  Chopin 
are  not  composers  for  such  as  these. 

Mr.  Ornstein  has  probably  the  mak-  j 
ing  of  a  good  pianist  in  him.  but  for 
some  years  he  should  practice  diligently 
'and  with  special  reference  to  rhythm 
t  and  the  acquisition  of  tone  in  all  its | 
■  '•■radations.      He    should    hear,    as  a, 
pupil,  the  best  pianists  that  visit  us  and 
learn  from  them;  not  to  ape  them,  but 
I  10  find  out  In  what  they  excel  and  in' 
what  they  fail  or  arc  inferior  to  others. 
]f   lie    should    go-  on    in    his  present 
course    he  will  probably  be  known  as 
a  formidable  pianist;  he  will  not  be  an 
Interpreter  and  his  own  message  will, 
be  one  of  trifling  worth. 

There  was  an  audienc    of  good  size! 
that  applauded  vigorously. 

MRS.  CROWLEY'S  RECITAL  ! 

Lack  of  Variety  and  Effect  of  Con- 
ning a  Lesson  Prevent  Interest. 

Gertrude  Walker-Crowley,  soprano, 
"ave  a  recital  last  evening  at  Steinert 
7ia.ll  She  was  assisted  by  Jessie  Davis, 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Cvie"  "Eln  Swan,"  "Sunshine  Song, 
•Kin  Traum-'j  Rubinstein,  "Es  Blinckt  . 
der     Thau";     Liszt,     -Die     Lorelei";  | 


Urahrns,  ^Vrgeb1fcTIes~T~TSPHflC 

Giordan!,    "Caro    Mio    Ben":  Pi 

"Vissi  D'Arte,"  from  "Tosca"; 
fliacher,  "Separation":  Gounod. 
•Chanson  du  Patre";  Chaminade, 
trait";  I.ang,  -  Day  Is  Gone";  Haydn 
"My  Mother  Bids  Me  Hind  My  Hair'  ; 
Spalding,  "Tlpperary  in  the  Spring"; 
Clough-Leiter,  "A  Little  Maiden  Loves 
a  Boy  ';  Cadman,  "At  Dawning";  Leh- 
mann,  "Beautiful  Land  of  Nod";  Wood- 
man. "A  Birthday." 

It  is  the  fashion  for  certain  singers  to 
rely  chiefly  upon  their  powers  of  Imagina- 
tive Interpretation,  and  when  this  reli- 
ance is  based  upon  skilful  management 
of  a  voice  which  may  not  In  itself  be  of 
great  beauty,  the  result  is  often  effec- 
tive. Others  prefer  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  merely  mechanical  6ide  of  their  art, 
and  they  are  thus  uninteresting  us  Inter- 
preters*, although  correct  in  execution.  1 
But  when  both  execution  and  Interpreta- 
tion are  lacking,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex-, 
pect  that  there  shall  be  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  singer  toward  even  oc- 
casional correctness  of  Intonation. 

Mrs.  Walker-Crowley's  voice  is  slngu-j 
larly  unpleasant  in  quality.  Last  evening! 
mismanagement  of  breath  marred  her 
phrasing,  there  was  an  evident  lack  of 
technical  proficiency  in  her  singing  and| 
there  was  at  all  time  a  madding  Imper- 
fection in  Intonation.  Except  for  a  few 
tones  which  were  warm  and  sometimes 
brilliant,  she  failed  to  impart  emotional 
color  to  her  singing.  Her  interpreta- 
tions were  without  the  element  ol  vari- 
ety, and  read  laboriously  from  a  book, 
the  effect  was  that  of  a  lesson  being 
conned.  The  singer  was  at  her  best  in 
"La  Chanson  der  Patre,"  which  gave 
excellent  opportunity  for  her  to  show 
the  attention  to  detail  that  marks  her 
work. 

There  was  a  small  audience. 
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C.  F.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "This 
war  In  China  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  about  naval  life  and  etiquette  at 
Hankow.  An  Austrian  warship  en- 
tered the  port  and  saluted  the  fort. 
The  Chinese,  ever  courteous,  began  to 
return  the  salute,  but  stopped  after 
five  or  six  shots.  The  commander  of 
the  fort  explained  his  apparent  rude- 
ness: 'When  the  third  artilleryman 
had  been  killed  we  decided  to  stop 
firing."  . 
i  "Are  Chinese  soldiers  still  provided 
each  with  an  oilcloth  parasol  and  a 
fan. '  At  the  battle  of  Pingyang  the 
parasols  were  opened  when  It  began 
to  rain.  I  read  that  shells  of  painted 
wood  were  picked  up  recently  at  Han- 
kow and  I  have  been  told  that  at  the 
Nanking  arsenal  it  was  once  decided 
to  shorten  a  Krupp  cannon  because  It 
was  too  long,  also  to  make  shells  for 
it  which  would  not  burst;  solid  shells 
to  speak  paradoxically.  If  China 
should  ever  realize  her  strength,  the 
world  might  well  tremble.  The  Chi- 
nese may  yet  be  most  conspicuous  In 
the  'great  man  slaying  profession.'  " 

A  Foal  and  Wasps  in  Court. 

Three    singular   cases   were  brought 
i  into  English  courts  last  month. 

Two  mares  grazed  on  the  same  moun- 
tain and  had  foals  at  the  same  time. 
One  foal  was  found  dead  In  the  river, 
while  the  other  was  being  looked  after 
by  both  mares.  Which  owner  was  en- 
titled to  the  live  one?  Roberts  stated 
that  Pritchard's  mare  "licked  the 
dead  foal  when  It  was  taken  from  the 
river,  while  his  own  mare  took  no  no- 
tice of  It."  Pritchard's  case  was  this: 
"Roberts  having  removed  the  live  foal 
to  his  farm,  It  subsequently  ran  to  the 
gate  to  welcome  his  (Pritchard's)  mare, 
while  Roberts's  mare  calmly  let  it 
run."  And  Pritchard's  lawyer  suggested 
that  the  foal  should  live  with  both 
mares  for  some  months  so  that  It  would 
be  able  to  find  out  which  was  the 
mother.  Then  if  the  foal  could  not 
make  up  Its  mind,  it  should  be  sold 
and  the  money  divided.  Prltchard  won 
the  case,  chiefly  because,  it  Is  said 
Roberts  refused  arbitration  and  was 
stuffy  from  the  beginning. 

A  man  in  the  act  of  threshing  wheat 
was  stung  by  a  wasp  and  died  of  blood 
poisoning.   The  court  of  appeal  refused 
compensation,  on  the  ground  that  "there 
was  no  proof  that  it  was  the  threshing 
which  led  to  the  man's  being  stung  bj 
the  wasp,  though,  no  doubt,  If  he  haci 
not  been 'at  that  particular  place  Just 
at  the  time,  as  he  would  not  have  beer 
If  he  had  not  been  threshing,  that  par- 
ticular wasp  would  not  have  stung  him.' 
This  as  a  good  sentence  for  any  bright- 
eyed  little  boy,  or  any  sweet  little  gir 
with  a  blue  sash  to  commit  to  memorj1*^1 
and  then  repeat  quickly.    "Proof  tha'i  1,.-..- 
the  threshing  stirred  up  the  wasps  woulf  , 
have  won  the  verdict;  but  In  Its  absence,  ^ 
there  was  no  legal  claim  to  compensa -I  i  >i 
tlon.    We  imagine  that  if  a  domestic  i  7:( 
servant  were  stung  while  making  Jam|ij.r. 
she  could  recover  compensation;  but  no  .1 
if  she  were  stung  while  making  UvT 
bed."  r 

Free  from  Ghosts.  ».,.. 
A  judge  decided  in  the  WandswortijU,., 
county  court  that  a  landlord  Is  not  t  r-r 
be  taken  as  giving  an  Implied  guarante<!  '«* 
to  the  tenant  that  his  house  is  free  fron  -:«: 
ghosts.  The  Atkinsons  refused  to  pa:  * •■"  i 
rent  on  the  ground  that  the  house  thej  «*  :* 
had  hired  was  haunted.  The  apparitloi  *  i 
was  an  old.  gray-headed  man.  a  restles: 
person,  disagreeable,  noisy.  At  B»  * 
night  he  banged  at  the  head  of  tn. 
beds;   he   threw  brass    rails  across. Ah<  i-r 
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•oom;  he  Sep  so  far  as  to  slap  the  face 
>f  Miss  .wis,  'i.  That  he  let  the  do? 
n  by  tht  nl  door  seems  Incredible,  for 
t  is  well  |tJkvri  that  dogs  are  seriously 
IteturhedJTa*  slink  away  In  the  pres- 
nce  of  a  Bio^t— see  Bulwer  Lytton's 
Haunted  Jf..  'he  Haunters."  This  old, 
ray«heade«  man  furthermore  brought 
/lth  him  tie  shadow  of  a  woman,  who 
•as  probably  m  better  than  She  should 
ave  been,«nd  the  Atkinsons  are  decent, 
(Od-fearlnf  people.  Unfortunately  for 
aerh  there  was  no  proof  that  the  ghost 
elonged  to  the  landlord  or  the  premi- 
ss, nor  did  they  produce  the  ghost  In 
iuort.  The  landlord  might  justly  have 
frgued  that  the  Atkinsons  brought  it 
ong  with  their  bedding,  books,  bric-a- 
rac  and  kitchen  furniture.  Stockton's 
Transferred  Ghost"  was  not  alluded  to 
Y  the  counsel  on  either  side. 


The  Visiting  Philharmonic. 
Years  ago  Theodore  Thomas  and 
is  orchestra  were  welcome  visitors 
1  Boston.  Within  recent  years  the 
Ittsburgh  orchestra  paid  us  a  visit; 
ie  Philadelphia  orchestra  gave  con- 
sists led  by  the  late  Fritz  Scheel  and 
.ichard  Strauss;  but  the  Philhar- 
onic  Society  of  New  York  founded 
i  1842  has  played  in  Boston  only 
ice— in  February,  1910,  when  the 
isitors  with  the  late  Gustav  Mahler 
t  their  head  drew  a  small  audience 
•  Symphony  Hall.  This  Indifference 
as  not  creditable  to  the  reputation 

Boston  as  a  "music  centre." 
The  Philharmonic  orchestra  will 
ake  .  a  second  visit  this  after- 
ght — as  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
testra  is  away  on  tour — and  it  is  to 
hoped  that  greater  courtesy  will 
shown  this  old  and  famous  or- 
anlzatlon.  The  conductor  is  Mr. 
isef  Stransky,  who  has  made  for 
mself  a  reputation  In   Berlin.  He 

said  to  belong  to  the  modern  school 
conductors  who  infuse  their  own 
dlvidualtty  Into  the  interpretation 
a   symphony  or   symphonic  poem, 
Irtuosi      conductors,     not  -conserva- 
lve  time  beaters.  When  Mr.  Stranskv 
inducted  for  the  first  time  in  New 
fork    this   season   he    made    a  very 
avorable    impression    on    the  critics, 
'nd  his  success  with  the  public  was 
ndisputable.     The    program    of  the 
oncert   this    afternoon    should  please 
riany,    for   it   is   made   up    wholly  of 
xcerpts      from      Wagner's  music 
ramas  and  the  orchestra  will  have 
"ie  assistance  of  an  experienced  and 
>pular  singer.    Even  if  there  were 
>   soloist,    the    Philharmonic  Itself 
lould  attract  a  large  audience.  New 
ork  has  for  years  given  the  heart- 
est  welcome  to  the  visiting  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra. 


Important  Information. 

Frederick  Locker,  the  poet,  fulfilling 
ds  daily  task  as  a  clerk  at  the  Admlral- 
y,  always  wore  kid  gloves  lest  he 
hould  soil  his  hands  with  ink.  • 

A  French  professor  of  agriculture  has 
ieen  giving  wine  to  his  hens  in  order  to 
mprove  the  quality  of  their  eggs.  Sher- 
y?  This  reminds  the  London  Chronicle 
hat  an  apothecary  at  Marseilles  used 
o  sell  quinine  eggs  at  five  francs  a 
lozen.  They  were  laid  by  chickens 
leavily  dosed  with  quinine.  The  apoThe- 
ary  claimed  that  these  eggs  had  all  the 
trengthenlng  properties  of  the  drug 
vlth  none  of  its  objectionable  flavor. 

The  Stage  (London)  publishes  this  ad- 

ertisement.  "For  absolute  sale  only, 
isused  church  near  Manchester,  splen- 
id    position.     Soon    converted.  Seat 

bout  900." 

It  was  Maj.  Arthur  Shee  who  said- 
Even  the  Stygian  eloquence  of  the 
hancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  not  been 
;ble  to  wash  the  white  elephant  en- 
irely." 


iOSTON  DEBUT 
BY  STRANSKY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Phllharmonlo  Society  of  New 
irk,  Josef  Stransky,  conductor,  as- 
ted  by  Mme.  Johanna  Gadskl,  so- 
mo,  gave  a  concert  yesterday  after- 
>on  In  Symphony  Hall.  This  was  the 
nd  concert  ever  given  in  Boston  by 
orchestra,  and  Mr.  Stransky  con- 
cted  here  for  the  first  time. 
;The  program  was  made  up -of  excerpts 
Wagner's  operas :  Prelude  to  "Die 
•Isterslnger" ;  Elsa's  Dream  from 
-ohengrin" ;  Elisabeth's  Greeting  from 
annhaeuser";  A  Siegfried  Idyl; 
neral  March  from  "Goetterdaem- 
srung" ;  Prelude  and  Llebestod  from 
rlstan  und  Isolde"  ;  overture  to  "Tann- 
euser." 

There  was  a  large  audience,  larger 
in  when  the  Phllharmonlo  Society,  led 
the  late  Gustav  Mahler,  visited  Bos- 
I,  and  yet  it  should  have  been  still 
ger.  The  orchestra,  the  conductor  and 
i  singer,  however,  had  no  cause  to 
-nplaln  of  the  heartiness  of  welcome  ; 
»ro  has  seldom  been  a  more  enthusl- 
tlc  audience  in  Symphony  Hall  at  an 
shestral  concert. 


•  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  program 
•was  composed  wholly  of  Wugnerlan 
compositions.  The  regret  did  not  come 
from  any  false  piety  toward  Wagner 
or  from  the  wish  that  his  arias  and 
scenes  should  be  performed  only  on  the 
operatic  stage.  There  Is  now  no  wild 
discussion  ov^r  this  once  mooted  point; 
it  is  no  longer  thought  advisable  to  tie 
at  least  one  disputant  In  a  chair;  for 
Wagner  is  today  as  calmly  and  reason- 
ably discussed  as  though  his  name  were 
Rossini  or  Donizetti.  But  a  program  of 
works  by  several  composers  would  have 
afforded  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of 
Judging  the  orchestra  and  the  conduc- 
tor. It  is  said  that  the  program  of  yes- 
terday was  not  planned  by  Mr. 
Stransky;  that  he  wished  to  conduct  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Stransky  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  His  personality  as  a  man 
is  pleasing  and  It  colors  strongly  his  in- 
terpretation. This  is  half  the  battle  in 
these  days,  when  Beethoven  and  Ber- 
lioz. Brahms  and  Richard  Strauss  must 
be  personally  conducted  if  they  expect 
to  find  favor  with  an  audience.  Mr. 
Stransky  seems  to  be  a  man  of  author- 
ity and  taste,  a  fiery  nature  who  exer- 
cises self-control;  a  poetic  soul  who  is 
not  extravagantly  dlthyrambic.  Nor  does 
he  apparently  take  himself  too  seriously. 
Played  with  Fine  Precision. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  seasoned,  ex- 
perienced players,  had  for  its  last  con- 
ductor a  famous  drill-master  with  a 
rare  gift  of  interpretation — when  the  sym- 
phonic work  on  his  deok  appealed  to  him. 
Mr.  Stransky  came  to  an  orchestra  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  routine  work.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  mold 
It  anew  In  a  few  weeks.  Under  his  dl 
rection  yesterday  it  played  with  fine 
precision,  with  a  full  sonorous  body  of 
tone  In  passionate  and  stormy  passages, 
with  marked  elasticity  in  rhymlc  and 
dynamic  ohanges,  and  with  an  inspirit- 
ing vitality.  While  Mr.  Stransky  was 
free  in  his  management  of  movement, 
there  was  always  a  sense  of  continuity, 
and  what  Walter  Bagehot  said  of  the 
best  novel— that  it  should  constantly  go 
ahead— may  well  be  applied  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  musical  work. 

The  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Stransky, 
was  always  interesting,  often  truly  po- 
etic and  eloquent  In  interpretation.  Mme. 
Gadskl  sang  with  her  accustomed  flu- 
ency, and  was  recalled  many  times  after 
the  finals  of  "Tristan."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Stransky  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic will  visit  us  again. 


This  is  a  curious  story  about  a  crimi- 
nal arrested  in  Paris  who  had  in  his 
possession  an  authentic  birth  certificate 
in  the  name  of  Charles,  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Morny. 

It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
the  Duke  de  Morny  was  a  son  of  Queen 
Hortense  and  therefore  a  brother,  or  a' 
least  a  half-brother,  of  Napoleon 
Walter  Bagehot,  writing  from  Paris 
early  in  1852  about  the  aptitude  of  the 
French  character  for  national  self-gov- 
ernment, noted  the  rumor  about  "M.  de 
Morny,"  and  added:  "If  you  believe 
the  people  in  the  salons,  the  President 
is  not  the  son  of  his  father  and  every- 
body else  is  the  son  of  his  mother." 


'Tis  a  Wise  Son— 

A  birth  certificate,  Oct.  22,  1811,  In 
the  Registry  at  Paris,  shows  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  parents,  Auguste 
Jean  Hyacinthe  Demorny,  and  his 
wife,  Louise  Emllle  Coralie  Fleury. 
This  Demorny  was  said  to  be  a  man 
of  property  from  San  Domingo,  so- 
journing at  VUletaneuse.  The  wit- 
nesses to  this  acknowledgment  of 
birth  were  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor. 

But  among  the  papers  of  de  Morny 
found  after  his  death  was  one  writ- 
ten In  his  own  hand:  "I  am  the  last 
son  of  the  Queen,  during  her  mar- 
riage  with  King  Louis  of  Holland, 
land  therefore,  according  to  law,  I  am 
JPrince  Bonaparte,  legitimate  brother 
|of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  victim  of 
a  crime,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  govern- 
mental suppression.  If  I  should  care 
to  establish  my  rights,  I  could  easily 
|do  so,  for  I  have  more  proofs  than 
are  necessary:  the  general  report,  the 
I  resemblance,  letters  of  my  mother; 
ialso  a  letter  of  my  brother  in  which 
he  recognizes  me." 

De  Morny,  no  doubt,  had  excellent 
qualities  in  spite  of  Kinglake,  Hugo 
et  al.  He  had  a  fine  gallantry  and 
a  pretty  wit.  It  Is  said  that  Octave 
Feuillet  had  him  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  "M.  de  Camors,"  and  it  is 
thought  that  Alphonse  Daudet,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  duke,  introduced 
him  in  "The  Nabob." 


'  among  then*  the  extraordinary  story, 
"The  Frozen  Pirate."  The  captain  of 
an  ocean  steamer  was  asked  If  he  had 
read  them  all;  which  he  liked  best; 
whether  they  were  true  to  life.  He 
answered:  "I  have  read  one  or  two,  and 
I  can  guess  what  the  others  are  like; 
the  captain  is  always  a  dirty  scoundrel 
and  the  third  mate's  a  hero  and  a  per- 
fect gentleman."  Some  one  has  com- 
pared the  stories  of  Russell  and  those 
of  Conrad,  a  futile  task,  for  the  stories 
are  disparates.  Russell  wrote  frankly 
and  breezily  of.  ocean  adventures.  Con- 
rad is  a  psychologist  on  strange  craft. 

Miss  Lillian  Russell,  asked  In  court 
why  she  chose  a  certain  dressmaker, 
answered  that  the  name  would  lend 
eclat  if  it  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  lawyer,  questioning  her, 
did   not  understand  the   meaning  of 

i"eclat,"  nor  that  of  "prestige"  when 
Miss  Russell  substituted  it;  but  when 
she  said  "class"  the  lawyer  was  at 
ease. 

Is  the  lawyer  constitutionally  an 
ironist,  or  does  he  think,  move  and 
have  his  being  only  in  slang?  "Class" 
Is  by  no  means  a  recent  expression;  it 
has  been  heard  on  the  English  turf 
lO£  Au<U'i£      jy»tf»i    it  hm  iOtttf  bc«U 

said  of  a  horse  as  of  an  athlete 
"There's  a  deal  of  class  about  him." 
But  "eclat"  has  been  in  the  English 
language  for  nearly  250  years.  Per- 
haps this  New  York  lawyer  eats 
"chocolate  eclats"  at  luncheon  and 
knows  no  other  use  of  the  word,  and 
would  translate  "in  flagrante  delicto," 
"in  fragrant  delight." 
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Two  Russells. 
The  late  William  Clark  Russell  was 
the  half-brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Russell, 
the  director  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
and  Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  the  composer 
and  conductor.  Many  of  us  remember 
the  sensation'  caused  by  the  publication 
of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor." 
Some  admirers  went  so  far  as  to  send 
copies  to  friends  embarking  for  Europe. 
Then  came  the  long  series  of  sea  novels, 


An  Unappreciated  Novelist. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

Winchester,  Nov.  8,  1911, 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  by  this  evening's  Herald  that 
another  duel  has  been  fought  In  Paris. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  verse  I  read 
In  one  of  Peacock's  novels : 

Though  with  pistols  'tis  the  fashion 

To  satisfy  the  passion, 

Yet  where's  the  satisfaction 

When  you  perish  in  the  action  ? 

Speaking  of  Peacock,  I  wonder  why 
more  people  don't  read  him.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  besides  being 
an  antiquarian,  a  lyric  poet,  a  humorist 
and  a  good  old,  quaint  old  soul.  His 
novels  are  literally  strewn  with  verse, 
some  of  which  is  original  and  the  rest 
raked  from  between  ancient  covers  or 
from  cobwebby  corners  that  nobody  but 
Peacock  ever  heard  of.  In  spite  of  their 
hodgepodge  character,  his  stories  are 
interesting  as  "stories;  and  our  author 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  got  a 
company  of  old  mossbacks  round  a  table 
and  has  set  in  to  put  the  jorum  about. 
If  more  people  knew  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, some  modern  novels  that  I  know 
of  would  begin  making  collections  of 
dust.  R.  M.  HUNT. 

Peacock's  novels  are  delightful,  Mr. 
Hunt;  they  are  also  neglected.  Two  of 
them — "Headlong  Hall"  and  "Night- 
mare Abbey"— have  been  published  in 
Everyman's  Library,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
an  interest  may  be  awakened  in  them 
and  their  companions.  Peacock  was 
first  of  all  a  satirist,  and  satire  has  not 
been  in  fashion  for  a  good  many  years. 
(Thackeray,  often  called  a  satirist,  was 
really  a  sentimentalist.)  Theories  and 
men  that  were  satirized  by  Peacock  are 
now  forgotten,  nor  do  the  caricatures 
of  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley  now  arouse 
lively  interest.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
greedy  readers  of  all  hot  and  quick 
sellers  would  appreciate  the  wit,  humor, 
learning  and  lyric  charm  of  Peacock? 
There  is  another  novelist,  who,  like  Pea- 
cock, was  Aristophanic,  loved  digres- 
sions, and  had  a  fine  poetic  gift.  His 
name  is  Mortimer  Collins,  and  how 
many  know  or  care  whether  he  is  alive 
or  dead;  how  many  have  read  his  de- 
lightful, rambling  stories;  how  many 
would  confound  him  with  Wilkie  Col- 
lins? 

et  -  /  ^   '9  ss 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

Boston,  Nov.  6,  1911. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
The  First  A  fe"  mornings  ago 

I  read  in  your  paper, 
under  the  heading  "As 
in  Boston,  the  World  Wags,"  a 
desire  to  known  the  exact  date  on  which 
the  cancan  was  produced  in  Boston.  I 
think  I  can  do  so  pretty  nearly,  as  I 
attended  one  or  more  of  the  perform- 
ances. I  believe  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
1SG8,  closely  following  the  furor  at- 
tending Llngard's  production  of  "Capt. 
Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines." 

As  near  as  I  can  recollect  a  dramatic 
firm  called  Jarrett  &  Palmer  brought  a 
ballet  troupe  from  Paris  and  billed  Bos- 
ton with  the  announcemnt  that  the  won- 
tierful  and  fascinating  cancan  would 
open  at  the  Theatre  Comique  with  all 
the  gorgeous  glitter  fit  hiding  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  In 
Its  native  city.  Every  one  was  surprised, 
no  one  could  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  queer  name,  but  after  the  opening 
night  all  doubts  were  removed,  no  ladies 
applied  for  tickets  after  that,  but  the  j 
male  sex  crowded  the  theatre  to  the 
point  of  suffocation.  Whether  acquaint- 
ed or  not,  everyone  was  asking,  "Have 
you  see  the  cancan?'  just  .'»s  people 
many  years  afterward    .        t  <  inquire, 


Cancan 


"Have  you  read  Roben  Elsmere?''  So 
1  intense  became  the  fervor  of  the  nightly 
throngs  that  some  wag  spread  the  rumor 
that  the  Barnicoat  engine  company 
tsteamer  No.  4)  had  orders  to  be  on 
hand  to  quell  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
auditors  by  streams  of  cold  water! 

As  to  the  production,  everything  was 
strange,  particularly  the  music.  The 
curtain  went  up  showing  a  stage 
crowded  with  Amazonian  warriors, 
garbed  In  ancient  Roman  costumes — 
swords,  spears,  shields  and  brazen  hel- 
mets. Then  came  the  marching  and 
manoeuvres,  when  suddenly  as  both 
warlike  bodies  fell  back,  ri^ht  and  left, 
the  music  changed  to  a  wild  and  fierce 
measure,  the  Amazons  clashing  their 
swords  on  the  shields  in  time  to  the 
tune,  when  In  dashed,  one  at  a  time,  un- 
til there  were  10,  the  most  astonishing 
dancers  that  Boston  had  ever  seen.  They 
twisted,  crossed,  turned  and  spun,  un- 
winding as  they  did,  unmeasurablq.  yards 
of  muslin  until  they  stood,  were  it  not 
for  silk  tights,  apparently  "in  purls 
naturalibus."  Each  dancer  kept  on  a 
military  head-dress  to  the  last.  .The  10 
were  divided  Into  two  sections,  the  first 
five  being  captained  by  Mile.  MorlacchI, 
the  second  by  .Mile.  Dianl.  Morlacchl's 
squad  was  brunette,  Diani's  was  blonde, 
the  yellow  tresses  of  the  latter  waving 
wildly  as  they  whirled  around. 

The  Theatre  Comique  was  situated  on 
Central  court,  in  the  rear  of  Jordan 
Marsh's  store  before  the  enlargement 
of  the  premises  of  that  firm.  In  this 
theatre  subsequently  Maffit  and  Barthol- 
omew made  merry  in  pantomime  a»d 
Cotton  and  Murphy  disported  in  min- 
strelsy, while  next  door  Billy  Parks 
played  the  role  of  genial  host. 

The  foregoing  is  from  memory,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  trifling  error,  but  I 
think  It  is  in  the  main  correct. 

DOCK  SQUARE. 


Morlacchi 
and  Her 


"Dock  Square" 
probably  ,saw  the 
cancan  danced  by 
Fair  Sisters  Mile.  Morlacchi  at 
the  Theatre  Comique,  but  he  did  not  see  j 
It  there  In  the  fall  of  1SCS  with- Mile. 
Diani,  nor  did  Jarrett  &  Palmer  first 
bring  Mile.  Morlacchi  and  her  associates 
to  Boston. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  one  John  de  Pol  was 
manager  of  Banvard's  Museum  in  New 
York.  This  place  of  amusement  was  at 
1221  Broadway,  and  afterward  known  as 
Daly's  Theatre.  On  Oct.  3.  18fi7,  accord- 
ing to  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown's  "History 
of  the  New  York  Stage,"  de  Pol  pro- 
duced "The  Devil's  Auqtion ;  or,  the 
Golden  Branch."  Ermesilda  Diani  then 
danced  in  it,  but  Mile.  Morlacchi  did  not 
appear  in  New  York,  or  anywhere  in 
this  country,  until  Oct.  23  of  that  year. 
The  show  was  taken  to  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  on  Dec.  3,  and  it  re- 
mained there  till  Dec.  17,  1867.  Elisa  Bla- 
sina  and  Augusta  Sohlke  were  among 
the  dancers. 

Now,  a  pantomime,  "The  Devil's  Auc- 
tion, or  the  Golden  Branch,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Comique,  Boston, 
on  Dec.  9,  1867,  and  the  "White  Elephant 
from  Siam"  appeared  there  at  the  same 
time,  but  Mile.  Morlacchi  and  her 
dancers  were  not  on  the  stage,  nor  was 
the  6how  much  like  the  one  that  had 
been  given  In  New  York.  Maffitt  and 
Bartholomew  and  Theresa  Wood  were 
the  chief  pantomimists,  and  Miss  Wool 
was  succeeded  by  Mile.  Ricci. 

De  Pol  brought  his  New  York  com- 
pany  to  Whitman's  Continental  Theatre 
in  Boston  on  Dec.  23,  1867.  The  play  was 
"The  Devil's  Auction,"  and  Mines.  Mor- 
lacchi, Blasina  and  Diani  were  the  chief 
dancers.  "Nobody's  Daughter"  was 
playing  at  the  Boston  Museum ;  "The 
Rose  of  Castile"  at  the  Boston;  "Pizar- 
ro"  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum;  "Dot" 
at  Selwyn's  and  "Blue  Beard"  at  the 
Theatre  Comique. 

Was  the  cancan  danced  at  the  Conti- 
nental in  December,  1S67? 

I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question, 
but  de  Pol's  company  moved  to  the 
Theatre  Comique  and  mimed  and  danced 
there  Jan.  6,  1868.  Blasini  was  announced 
as  a  "star  danseuse."  Diani,  whose 
name  was  occasionally  spelled  "Diana" 
in  the  advertisements,  was  character- 
ized as  "the  most  magnificent  woman 
on  the  American  stage." 

The  cancan  was  danced  at  the  Thea- 
tre Comique  in  January,  1S68.  Had  it 
been  danced  in  Boston  before  that? 

It  has  been  said  that  Mile.  Augusta 
danced .  the  cancan  at  the  Theat  re 
Comique,  but  I  cannot  find  any  record 
i  of  the  fact.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  that  theatre  June  -l,  1866, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite 
there.  She  danced  at  first  in  "La  Maia 
do  Sevilla"  and  took  a  part  in  "Ali 
Pasha."  She  excelled  in  dances  of  t 
Spanish  character. 

At  the  .  A    Playbill    of  the 

Old  Theatre  ^1?°™^ 

i,  1S6S,  announce!  that 
Comique     .he  performance  would 
close  that  night  with,  the 

"Grand  Gallop  (sic)  Cancan,  composed 
and  danced  by  Mile.  Morlacchi,  Blasinai 
Diani,  Ricci,  Baretta'and  Kruger,  ac- 
companied with  cymbals  and  triangles' 
by  the  coryphees  and  corps  de  ballet.'' 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mile  Diani  | 
danced  a  Hungarian  polka  The  can 
can  was  danced  bv  thi«  cnmnnnir  at  <ti. 
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Mnzzcri,  Albertlne. 
■L.  Maazcrl.  Fenzera. 


rollick  of  the  cancan  which  will  never 

■  Other  attractions  In  Boston  on  Nov. 
9,  1S6S,  were  Leotard,  the  aerial  gym- 
nast, and  "After  Dark"  at  the  Boston; 
-Dreams  of  Delusions"  and  "The  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  at  Selwyn's; 
"Surf"  at  the  Boston  Museum;  "Mac-'' 
heth  on  the  Half  Shell"  at  Morris 
Bros.,  with  Dutch  Barney  as  Fhunny 
Johnnys  Check  and  Dougherty  as: 
Booth.  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  was  read- 
ing in  Music  Hall  and  Church's  paint- 
ing-, "Niagara,"  was  exhibited  at  "Will- 
iams and  Everett's,     ii  ' 

There   were   other    dances   at  the. 
Theatre    Comiquo    in   November  and 
December,  1S68,  as  the  ballet  of  "The, 
Seven      Passions,"     a     tarantella,  a 
"Polka  Comique,"  a  "Pas  Andaluso" ; 
i  (Sic),  and  "The  Grecian  Bend"  polka, 
Which,  named,  now  brings  to  mind  a 
curious  fashion  for  women  on  f oot,  ] 
also  the  scene  played  by  Hogan  and  j 
Hughes     with    song  at  Bryant's  min- 
strels In   New  York  the  same  year. 
Nelse    Seymour,   Unsworth,    Eph  Horn 
were  then  at  the  little  minstrel  hall  I 
in  Fourteenth  street,  and  Seymour  as' 
the  Malignant  Duke  in  the  burlesque, 
of  "Lucrtza  Borgia"  is  still  gratefully 
remembered   by   smug  and  orthodox 
citizens  who  then  were  schoolboys. 
I    To  go  bark  to  the  Theatre  Comique. 
Mile.   Morlacchi   fell  sick  during  this 
engagement,  but  the  cancan  went  on 
with  a  substitute  until  she  recovered. 
And  the  cancan  was  danced  by  others 
at  thj  Theatre  Comique,  by  Betty  and 
Emily  Rigl,  for  example — the  name  was, 
at    first     billed     "Begl" — and    Eugenie  i 
Oberti.    Sallie   Maddox,    Lizzie   Kelsey,  | 
LilHe  Whiting.   Mines.  Morlacchi,  Emily 
I  Kegl  and  Lena  Windell  danced  at  thisj 
(theatre  as  late  as  the  fall   of  1870.  | 
I Was    the    cancan    introduced    in  "The! 
1  Forty  Thieves"  (June,  1869),  when  Ada; 
iHarland,     "formerly    of    'Ixion,' "  ap- 
peared-?'   'She  was  a  charming  woman 
{•whom  Lydia  Thompson— rest  her  sweet 
I  soul!— brought  to  this  country,  and  she 
I  became  the  wife  of  Brander  Matthews. 
jBonfanti  danced  at  this  theatre. 
MorUCChi  ~~The  history  of  the 

Theatre  Comique 
2nd  should  be  written. 

Texas  Jack  but  the  task  would 
not  be  an  easy  one.  Few  of  Its  play  bills 
were  dated,  and  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers were  often  belated,  or  the  per- 
formances were  Ignored. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  build- 
ing, 240  Washington  street,  was  at  first 
Andrew  Hall.  The  Theatre  Comique  was 
opened  on  Oct.  2.  1865.  The  last  per- 
formance was  in  February — the  4th? — 
1871,  when  the  theatre  was  burned.  The 
Theatre  Comique  was  also  known  in  the 
course  of  Its  history  as  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
tre Comique,  and  for  a  time  Worrell] 
Bis  tears  Adelphi.  Among  the  managers 
tworth,  W.  H.  Llngard,  J. 
J.  8.  Maffitt,  G.  F.  McDonald. 
Worrell.  It  was  a  snug,  com- 
■  theatre,  and  Maffitt  and  Bar- 
iw  were  long  the  reigning  geniuses 


iny  of  us  well  remember  Giuseppina 
acchi.."the  Peerless  Morlacchi."  She 
ied  J  B.  Omohundro,  known  on  the 
)  as  "Texas  Jack."  and  used  to  dance 
s  show*.  CjI.  Brown  says  the  date 
er  marriage  was  1873.  Omohundro 

in  1S80,  and  his  widow,  at  East 
riea,  in  the  summer  of  1886.  She 
a  graceful  dancer  of  the  grand  old, 
3l.  What  would  she  say  to  the  "in- 
■etutlve"  and  '"natural"  dancers? 

the  summer  of'  1869  Morlacchi's 
je  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  There 
picture  of  the  dancers  in  "The  His- 

of  the  Boston  Theatre"  by  Messrs. 
pkins-  and  Kilby.  Mile.  Morlacchi 
at  the  same  theatre  with  the  Majil- 
,  in  November  and  December,  1871. 
and  Buffalo  Bill.  Texas  Jack  and  Ned 
tline  appeared  In  "The  Scout  of  the' | 
aa"  at  the  Boston  early  in  1873,  and| 
uue,  J 875,  she  danced  there  in  "La, 


tl  •    :,at!i  of  her  lover.    "It  involved  a| 

griv.it  deal  of  writhing,  grimacing  and 

Hinging  backward  and  forward  of| 
streaming  raven  lories;  and  It  is  stated 

to  have  been  'the  rage  of  Vienna.'  " 

Charles    Hawtrey    appeared    at  'the; 
s*rlnc*  of  Wales's,  Oct.  26,  as  Jacques  ] 
Calwl  in  Tristan  Bernard's  "Fninvited 
Guest,"  adapted  by  J.  N.  Raphael  for 
the  English  stage.   The  play  seemed  to 
the  London  crttles  dull.    Mr.  HawtMf 
Again  took  the  part  Of  a  fascinating  liar, 
who  plays  a  mean  trick  on  a  girl, 're- 
pents, is  forgiven,  and  "finally  vanishes 
in  a  rapture  of  reciprocated  tenderness." 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  wit.   The  last 
act  is  in  a  furniture  shop.    A  customer 
asks  the  assistant  if  he  has  any  Chip- 
pendale.   "No,"  is  the  reply,  "but  we 
crfget  vou  some  made  from  our  own 
chips."    The  Times  published  this  neat 
line:   "It  is  Mr.  Hawtrey's  stage  exist- 
ence to  be  perpetually  doing  what  no  j 
one  would  forgive  in  any  one  else,  bull 
everyone  cannot  but  forgive  in  him." 

The  London  Times  said  apropos  of 
the  revival  of  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows"  tnat  the  great  merit  of  the 
f  lies  in  the  "extraordinary  deftness 
of  Its  writing  and  construction.  •  •  *>] 
To  ask  oneself  whether  it  means  any- 
thing, whether  there  is  any  wisdom  or 
conviction  behind  it— whether  there  is 
anything,  in  the  modern  phrase  'to  It' 
is  to  do  what  the  author,  perhaps, 
never  intended  one  to  do.  Maggie  Wylie 
was  a  very  bad  wile  for  John  Shand— 
it  is  a  terrible,  conclusion  to  come  to, 
biu  that  is  the  bare  truth;  and  St.1 
John  Hankin  would  have  found  very 
little  trouble  in  composing  one  of  those 
'deadly  fifth  acts  of  his,  in  which  he 
could  have  shown  John  Shand  an  in- 
tolerable bladder  of  humbug  and  Mag- 
gie a  hopeless  drudge.''  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  gave  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  the 
stago  manager  of  tills  revival,  a  rap, 
by  asking  whether  he  thinks  that  two 
chess  players  of  any  experience  ever 
behave  as  he  makes  Aleck  and  David 
behave  over  their  game,  "with  all  those 
similes  and  chucklings  over  their  own 
move,  and  immediate  gasps  of  'aston- 
ishment and  dismay  over  those  made 
against  them?  Apparently  a  game  of 
chess  was  part  of  the  nightly  refresh- 
ment of  these  two  Wylies,  and  yet  they 
behaved  over  it  like  novices  knowing 
nothing  of  the  game;  and,  of  course, 
they  did  so  in  order  to  get  as  much 
'theatrical  effect'  as  possible  out  of  the 
scene.  But  is  'theatrical  effect'  really 
worth  much  if  it  puts  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  correct  apprehension  of 
the  author's  intentions  and  processes?" 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  wrote  on  Oct.  22:    "A  trans- 
lation of  'Fanny's*  First  Play,'  unambig- 
uously described  'as  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
v,  as  produced  at  the  Kleines  Theatre' 
here  last  night.    It  puzzled  a  well-dis- 
posed  audience, and  it  had  evidently  puz-  ! 
zled  a  good  many  of  the  players.    It  at-[ 
tracted  a  mild  interest  throughout,  butf 
the  escapades  of  tooth  Bobby  and  Mar- 
garet were  not  appreciated,  and  only  thel 
tea  table  conversation  in  the  third  act 
and  Bannal's  opinions  in  thy  epilogue  I 
aroused  any  enthusiasm.  German  critics 
find    nothing    new    and    nothing  very 
amusing  in  the  setting  of  the  play,  and 
to  the  German  view  the  whole  thing 
seems,  as  somebody  said  last  night,  to 
be  'Gaenzlich  unmotivlert.'    The  acting 
at  the  Kleines  Theatre  is  generally  so! 
astonishingly  good  that  the  failures  last' 
night  were  all  the  more  obvious.  Fraeu- 
lcin  Mathllde  Brandt  gave  a' clever  per-' 
formance  as  Margaret,   and  Fraculein| 
Stayer  was  a  satisfactoi-y  Mrs.  Knox.j 
,  The  other  parts  and  the  .bourgeois  sur- 

I  roundings  had  ceased  to  be  English  with- 
out becoming  German." 
!  The  Morality  Play  Society  will  produce 
'on  Dec.  1  in  London  "The  Soul  of  the 
World,"  a  Christmas  mystery  play  by 
Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer.'  Martin  Shaw,  the 
composer  of  the  music,  has  used  He- 
brew melodies. 
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"Macbeth"  has  been 
burlesqued  by  the 
Follies  (Oct.  24).  Prior 


in  London  to  going  to  bed,  King 
can  comes  out  of  his  chamber  and 


the  mat, 
made  up 


and 
like 


the 
Sir 


Some  of  us,  let  us 
hope  many,  will  re- 
member'that  today 
is  the  birthday  of 
the  "divine  Sarah,"  and  wish  her  luck 
accordingly.  It  is  accounted  rude  to 
disclose  a  lady's  age,  but  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt is  above  that  weakness  of  her  sex, 
and  makes  no  scruple  of  her  years.  She 
was  born  in  1814.  She  saM  so  in  a  sworn 
statement  made  when  she  was*  taking 
out  an  insurance  .policy  for  £20,000  many- 
years  ago,  and  added  other  particulars. 
Her  father  died  at  37  and  her  mother  at 
51.  .  Of  her  two  sisters,  one  died  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  and  the  other  of  pneu- 
monia. She  further  said  that  she  owned 
£20,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  Paris  and 
earned  £2000  a  week  In  the  theatrical 
season.  Her  height  was  5  feet  fi%  inch- 
es, her  weight  9  stone  4  pounds,  and— 
gently!— she  never  wore  stays  —Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Oct.  23.  »  - 

The  same  journal  was  Impressed  by 
the  remarkable  inspiration  of  a  passage 
In  Cowen's  "Veil."  "They  who  know 
Robert  Buchanan'B  poem  will  recall  the 
passage  in  which  the  Seeker  cries  to  the 
Unseen,  whose  face  is  hidden  by  the 
Veil  that  has  been  woven,  'O  Spirit  of 
the  grand  things  and  the  gentle,  Un- 
fold to  me  the  Image  of  Thy  features. 
Come  down  upon  my  heart  that  I  may 
know  Thee,"  and 

Then  in  the  vision 
The  Vail  was  lifted. 
-  And  the  Face  was  there. 
"For  long  Sir  Frederic  tried  device  af- 
ter   device'  for   setting    these  solemn 
words  to  music.    He  almost  despaired 
of  the  task.   One  night,  however,  as  he 
walked'  in  an  empty  room       eailng  the 


or  is,  the  Inspiration  came  to  him  tha'  1 

|  they    must  be  spoken,   not  sung.  No 
'music  could  possibly  convey  their  grand  ; 

and  mysterious  meaning.'  So  the  whole  j 
choir  speak  the  words  In  unison,  to ! 
the  accompaniment  of  a  single  deep 
note.  The  awe-lnspiuing  whisper  of 
these  250  voices  produces,  it  is  said  by 
[those  who  have  heard  it,  the  most  over- 
whelming effect  imaginable." 

Here  is  a  story  apropos  of  the  revival  i 
of  "What  Every  Woman  Knows"  in 
London  :  "Mr.  Barrle.  In  one  of  his  few 
expansive  moments,  told  Mr.  Frohman 
that  many  of  the  saying  and  doings 
of  the  heroine,  Maggie  Wylie.  were 
directly  inspired  by  his  own  mother. 
Thus,  when  Maggie  objects  to  her 
brother  sitting  In  the  best  chair  (which 
sits  covers  up  carefully  before  retiring), 
Barrie  was  thinking  of  his  mother's 
Baying!  'I  wouldna  sit  in  the  fine  chair, 
James.'  Maggie  produces  her  knitting 
on  all  occasions,  Just  as  her  prototype 
'had  her  stockings  always  on  the  wires 
for  odd  moment-.'  Maggie's  passion  for 
seif-education  so  that  she  might  be 
intellectually  John's  mate,  as  a  set-off 
to  her  lack  of  'charm.'  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  'Margaret  Ogilvy,'  who  used 
to  learn  all  sorts  of  scraps  of  Latin 
from  her  son,  and  then  trot  them  out 
to  impress  his  college  friends.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  moments  In  the 
very  original  first  act  of  the  play  is 
when  Maggie  takes  off  to  bed  the  book) 
John  Shand  has  been  .studying,  be- 
cause, as  she  says,  T  don't  want  him 
to  be  knowing  things  I  don't  know 
myself.'" 

Mr.  Van  Rooy  has  been  "doing"  Wotan 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Times,  ad- j 
mitling  that  his  voice  "has  lost  some  of1 
its  pristine  beauty,"  was  reminded  con- 
tinually of  "the  brave  days  of  old,  If 
'only  because  of  the  enormous  sense  of 
dignity  by  which  he  Ib  obsessed,  no  mat- 
ter who  may  be  supporting  him." 
"Dignity,"  Is  It?  When  Mr.  Van  Rooy 
was  in  this  country  there  was  another 
name  for  it. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  as  successor  to 
Hans  Richter,  conducted  the  opening 
concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Oct.  23.  The  Dally  Telegraph, 
noticing  this  event,  became  almost  lyri- 
cal: "Mightily  well  he  Justified  the 
choice  of  the  powers  who  rule  the  af- 
fairs of  this  fine  orchestra.  No  doubt 
,  Elgar  himself,  whom  we  all  know  to  be 
'  intensely  human,  rejoiced  In  the  fact 
'<  that  no  longer  is  he  'on  trial,'  no  longer 
is  he  a  kind  of  Walter,  a  species  of 
■'Gast.'  "  The  Telegraph  also  refers  to 
the  "emancipated"  Elger.  But  is  he 
really  anything  more  than  a  painstaking 
tlme-beater? 

A  London  critic,  speaking  of  Mr, 
Foenss  as  Hagen  in  a  recent  perform- 
ance at  Covent  Garden,  said  that  he  had 
"a  suitably  heavy  method  which  re- 
minds one  of  Fafner,  and  the  resem 
blance  was  further  '  suggested  by  the 
fact  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  Faf- 
ner's  footgear." 

Aino  Acte  is  studying  the  part  of  the 
heroine  in  "Acte,"  an  opera  to  be  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors.    The  composer 
I  is  Joan  Manen    who  several  years  ago 
fiddled  in  Boston  as  a  child  wonder. 

Thomas    Whitney    Surette    is  giving 
lectures  on  Brahms  in  London, 

IVIusic  A  rhaPS0<Jy  f°r  °Doe> 

viola   and   piano  by 
ln  Charles  Martin  Loeff- 

Germany  ler  was  played  by 
Messrs.  Gillet,  Bailly  and  Pugno  at  a 
Geloso  quartet  concert  in  Berlin  Oct.  17. 
Mr.  Spanuth  of  the  Sigpale  praised  the 
work  enthusiastically.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance that  while  the  composer  has  re- 
mained true  to  the  French  school  he 
has  developed  a  thoroughly  Individual 
language  of  tones.  While  he  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  impressionists,  he 
is  not  vague;  while  his  colors  are  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  there  is  a  positive  and 
pueely  musical  idea  as  a  foundation. 
The  audience,  therefore,  was  hypno- 
tized, although  the  art  was  foreign  to 
it.  Mr.  Spanuth  ended  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Loeffler"s  music  should  be  better 
known  in  Germany. 

Slbelius's  string  quartet  "Voces  in- 
tlmae"  did  not  please  in  Berlin  when  it 
was  played  by  the  Petri  quartet.  "Spun- 
out  and  dry  music  without  warmth, 
without  depth,  which  at  times,  as  in 
the  finale,  gives  the  effect  of  student's 
work,  and  in  the  best  pages  attracts 
fleeting  attention  only  by  strange  or 
grotesque  sounds."  But  this  criticism 
!  was  written  by  a  conservative — Dr. 
'  Leichtentritt. 

|  The  Bohemian  quartet  played  in  Ber- 
|  lin  last  month  a  new  quartet  by  Max 
'  Reger,  F  sharp  minor,  op.  121,  dedicated 
to  the  players.  This  music,  Mr.  Pisling 
said,  shows  again  the  prodigious  contra- 
puntal facility  of  Reger  but  it  is  melo- 
dlcally  dry.  In  the  Adagio  there  Is  an 
excess  of  polyphony,  but  there  is  no 
song.  The  other  three  movements  are 
a  juggling*  with  motives  and  bits  of 
motives  without  thematic  development 
to  any  climax. 

Reger's  violin  Sonata  In  E  minor,  op. 
122,  was  played  for  the  first  time  In 
Leipsie  last  month  by  Leonla  Kreutzer 
'and  Alex.  Schmuller.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
work  that  should  restore  faith  in 
Reger's  talent,  for  it  has  less  of  his 
polvphonic  prodigality  and  makes  a 
moi-e  direct  melodic  and  harmonic  ap- 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

of    Oct.     27  published 

this  article :  "Mr.  Ber- 
ProdllCer  nard    Shaw    has  said, 

'Before  you  are  five  years  older  three- 
fourths  of  our  most  popular  playwrights 
will  be  women.  It  is  extraordinary,  how 
they  have  mastered— or  mistressed— 
the  stage  lately."^  This  prophecy 
is  well  on  the  way  to  fulfilment 
Women  are  mistressing  the  stage  in 
more  ways  than  Mr.  Shaw  has  indicat- 
ed. Today  there  are  two  women  In 
England,  Miss  Edith  Craig  and  Miss 
Madge  Mcintosh,  who  are  play  pro- 
ducers—quite  a  new  field  for  women. 

'iliss  Craig,  of  whom  one  hears  a 
Sfood  deal  in  London,  and  who  is  a 
rtaughti  i'  >ff  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  has  done 
I  some  notwblc  work,  djip  was  trained 
for  an  actress,  and  played,  among  other 
parts,  Jessica  in  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice '  with  Miss  Terry  and  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing She  attained  no  small  success  as 
an  actress,  but  sighing  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  she  saw  there  was  scope  for 
a  woman  who  could  properly,  that  Is  to 
say  artistically  and  correctly,  "dress" 
plays.  Miss  Craig  thereupon  devoted 
her  energies  for  a  time  to  this  work, 
and  It  is  only  fair  to  record  that  her 
gowns  did  absolutely  fit  the  parts— and 
the  players  Not  only  did  modern  dress 
engage  her  attention,  but  she  studied 
costume  ln  all  Its  ramifications  to  sucli 
purpose  that  she  is  now  a  recognized 
authoVity  on  this,  to  all  women,  and 
many  men,  fascinating  subject. 

"The  next  step  was  play-producing,  and 
Miss  Craig  took  it.  She  has  successful- 
ly produced,  to  mention  a  {ew  of  her 
efforts,  'A  Pageant  of  Great  Women,' 
in  which  have  been  seen  many  of  our 
well-known  actresses,  and  Miss  Cicely 
Hamilton's  clever,  little  play,  'The 
Home  Coming,'  which  was  admirably 
done.  While  at  the  Little  Theatre  she 
has  produced  and  stage-managed  Miss 
Bessie  Hatton's  delightful  play,  'Be- 
fore the  Sunrise.'  " 
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peal. 

Paul  Juon  has  composed  a  triple  con- 
certo for  violin,  'cello  and  piano  which 
will  lie  produced  at  Strassburg.  He  has 
also  completed  his  second  violin  con- 
certo, which  will  be  produced  by  Franz 
1  von  Vecsey  in  Berlin. 


One-Act  The  following  an- 

nouncement    of   a  first 

Comedy  prlze  o(  <$100  a„a  a  sec- 
Contest  ond  prize  of  $50  for  a 
one-act  comedy  is  made  by  B.  F.  Keith's 
Bijou  Theatre.  The  contest  opened  Nov. 
1  and  will  close  Jan.  1.  1912,  The  suc- 
cessful plays  will  be  produced  during  the 
present  season,  and  the  prize  payment 
is  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  first 
week's  royalty.  The  Bijou  Theatre  Is  to 
have  the  right  to  first  bid  for  further 
use  of  the  prize  plays  and  for  pro- 
duction of  any  of  the  other  plays. 

All  manuscript  must  be  original. 
\daptations  previously  produced  will  not 
be  accepted.  Manuscripts  are  to  be 
typewritten,  on  one  side  of  the  page, 
and  accompanied  by  stamped,  addressed 
envelope. 

\  play  must  not  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length  and  must  be  kept  to  one  setting. 
The  judges  are  George  P.  Baker,  Walter 
Hampden  and  Francis  Powell.  All  manu- 
script should  be  addressed  to  Josephine 
Clement,  One-Act  Comedy  contest,  545 
Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  viewed  El- 
gar's  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  (London. 
Oct  25)  with  less  enthusiasm  than  be- 
fore Is  it  possible  that .  the  Elgar 
fever  is  abating?  "In  spite?  of  the  im- 
pression of  genius  fettered  by  imper- 
fect methods  and  an  only  partially 
suitable  text,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  best  qualities  of  the 
composer  refuse  to  be  gainsaid  for 
long  and  at  times  achieve  results  of 
considerable  power.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  the  employment  of  so 
much  'arioso,'  especially  in  the  dia- 
logue between  the  soul  and  the  ar.gel, 
hinders  the  progress  of  the  story  a 
good  deal,  and  the  hearer  would  often 
saci'nce  its  scattered  bcau'.ic*  t<-- 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  recitative, 
secco,'  in  order  to  cover  the  ,  ground 
more  quickly  and  relieve  his  weary- 
ing attention.  Then,  too,  the  strange, 
limited  mediaevalism  of  the  poem  be- 
comes too  monotonous  in  its  aesthetic 
appeal  when  treated  at  such  length, 
although  it  certainly  develops  a  dra- 
matic cumulative  power  that  Elgar 
has  utilized-  to  the  full.  If  the  first 
part— in  idea,  a  sort  of  tempered  Tod 
und  Verklaeirung,'  and  with  its  musi- 
cal material  saturated,  for  all  its 
originality,  with  the  rhythmical  idiom 
of  'Parsival'  and  the  'Ring'— falls  to 
make  a  strong  impression,  not  so  the 
second  one,  where  the  chorus  oi 
Demons,  with  the  well  known  pianis- 
simo laughs  at  the  close,  the  'gl»« 
responsive  chant'  of  the  'Angellcals 
and  the  passing  of  the  soul  Into  tlu 
sight  of  God  rise  to  really  great 
heights  of  musical  conception.  So.  too 
the  quiet  consoling  beauty  of  th< 
final  'Angel's  Song,'  breathing  a  typJ 
callv  English,  idealized  hymn-tun. 
feeling,  forms  a  fitting  close  to  th> 
whole."  , 

,  R  Zwintscher's  three  piano  pieces 
"Sudwaerts."  played  ln  London  for  Ui 
first  time,  Oct.  27,  by  Louis  Edger,  ar 
-said  to  show  poetic  fancy. 

Oscar  Hammersteln  will  give  a  sen* 
of  Sunday  evening  popular  concerts.  W 
ginning  Nov.  19,  in  the  new  London  oper 
House.  . 

Theodore  Stier,  who  conducted  ac 
mirablv  for  the  Russian  dancers  in  BO. 
ton  last  season,  is  giving  concerts  «K 
his  London  classical  orchestra.  On  w 
30  he  brought  out  Frederick  S.  Converse 
dram  .tic  sccna  "Joan  of  Arc."  Tn«  IT* 
Mall    (iazette    said    of   It:  "There 


|tra<v>at>le  a  sense  of  working  up  from 
small  beginnings  to  a  big  climax,  but  in 
other  respects  little  connection  or  feeling 
jfor  the  romance  and  undying  attraction 
of  the  subject.    Converse  Is  an  accom- 
plished musician,  however,  and  this  work 
wa  well  enough  his  power  of  thematic 
handling  and  of  writing  for  the  orches- 
Itra." 

I    T,1<?  municipal  council  of  Paris  is  or- 
ganizing an  international  music  tourna- 
ment on  a  huge  scale,  which  will  be 
[held  in  Paris  next  year,  commencing  on 
the   Saturday'  before  Whitsuntide  and 
continuing  on  Whit  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day.   All  kinds  of  musical  competitions 
will  be  held  and  more  than  150  halls 
have  already  been  engaged.    The  cash 
prizes  already  allotted  amount  to  more 
than  £8000,  but  it  is  intended,  if  the  en- 
tries are  sufficiently  numerous,  to 
crease  this  sum, -and  trophies,  diplomas 
and  medals  will  also  be  given~  to  th 
successful  competitors.    In  the  list  of 
contests  all  classes  of  choral  societies, 
.orchestras  and  bands  have  been  provided 
for.    Serving  on  the  committee  are  Dr. 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Massenet,  Mr. 
Gabriel  Fame  and  Mr.  Paladilhe,  Mr. 
Chevillard.  Mr.  Gabriel  Pierne  and  Mr. 
Paul  Vidai.  while  the  honorary  commit- 
tee  includes    Sir    Edward    Elgar,  Dr. 
Camille  Saint-Saens.  Mr.  Massenet.  Mr. 
•Vincent    d'lndy.    Mr.    Claude  Debussy. 
Kr.  rucciai  and  Mr.  Andre  i  S&gsager. 


Can  any  rcasoiiawy  clear  explanation 
be  given?  If  so,  it  would  doubtless 
oblige  manv  others  beside 

CASTELINE. 


No  fewer  than  500  adjudicators  will  tie 
required  to  deal  with  the  competitions, 
for  which  1000  organizations  from  vari- 
ous countries  have  already  entered.  All 
the  test  pieces  will  be  new,  and  these 
will  not  be  available  until  about  the  end 
of  February.  The  entrance  list  closes 
on  Feb.  15.  It  is  proposed  by  the  munic- 
ipal council  of  Paris  to  make  a  charge 
of  about  35s.  to  the  competitors  and 
their  friends,  and  likewise  the  honorary 
members  of  British  musical  societies. 
This  sum  will  defray  the  cost  of  railway 
and  train  fares  to  Paris  and  back,  and 
provide  for  board  and  lodging  in  the 
French  capital  during  the  three  days  of 
the  festival.  Mr.  Henri  Bonnaire,  whose 
offices  are  at  20  High  Hoi  burn,  W.  C. 
has  been  appointed  agent-genera'  for 
Great  Eritain.  He  will  forward  en 
trance  forms  to  all  who  require  them 
and  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  the 
arrangements  for  this  remarkable  enter- 
1  prise.— Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

0\f  [7  L  ^  <  ' 
\  "hy  is 'it  that  so  many  died  at  the 
,gje  of  119?  Of  course  there  are  mem- 
Able  instances  of  extreme  old  age — 
'Ijomas  Cam,  207;  Don  John  Taveira 
ie  Lima,  198;  John  Baldeck,  abbot  of 
tilchberg,  who  died  at  185  after  his  i 
tray  hair  had  turned  black  again  and 
16  had  cut  new  teeth;  Peter  Zortan, 
*rho  left  thin  world  when  he  was  185, 
\nA  not  regretfully,  for  he  had  but 
Mtle  sight  and  his  hair  and  beard 
pere  of  a  greenish  color,  like  mouldy 
Iread,  and  his  countenance  was 
trongly  expressive  of  languor  and 
atigue;  not  to  mention  a  lesser 
rorthy,  John  Bayles,  the  button  maker, 
i"0 — who  was  not  fussy  about  his 
jlet.  "but  he  ate  anything  he  could 
,et" — Dr.  James  Keill  dissected  his 
ody  and  wrote  an  exhaustive  account 
f  him.  There  Is  a  long  list  of  men 
(nd  women  whose  souls  left  their 
arthly  tenements  after  a  habitation 
if  130  years  and  more;  but  below  130 
Ind  above  110  the  number  110  is  the 
Bvori  te. 

I  Unfortunately  the  dresser  of  the 
|sts  we  have  consulted  says  little 
fbout  the  private  life  of  the  119-ers. 
Ir.  John  McAlpln,  when  he  felt  un- 
well, took  a  sudorific  of  thin  water- 
ruel,  honey  and  butter.  If  he  had 
Inown  the  old  New  England  remedy 
if  hot  buttered  rum  he  would  prob- 
bly  have  lived  to  he  150,  for  "he 
ever  smoked  tobacco,  ate  in  general 
arley  or  oat  bread,  was  constantly 
pgaged  in  something,  and  always 
iOOd  humored."  Winifred  Rees  had 
parcely  a  gray  hair  on  her  head,  and 
n  March  27,  1809,  when  she  was  119, 
ralked  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
|nd  back  to  a  relative's  cottage, 
ringing  home  with  her  a  parcel  that 
reighed  upward  of  22  pounds. 
I  And  here  is  a  pathetic  note.  Mary 
•Ills  died  at  Leigh,  Essex,  England, 
p  years  old.  On  the  tablet  of  her 
|ault  Is  written:  "She  was  a  virgin 
,f  virtuous  courage  and  very  prom- 
ting  hopes." 


Why  "Rag"  Time? 
"Rag  time"  has  found  its  way  even 
into  the  rigidly  conservative  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(Revised  edition,  1908):  "A  modern  term, 
of  American  origin,  signifying,  in  the 
first  instance,  broken  rhythm  in  mel- 
ody, especially  a  sort  of  continuous 
syncopation.  'Rag  time  tunes'  is  a 
name  given  in  the  States  to  those  airs 
which  are  usually  associated  wirj.  t lie 
so-called  'coon'  songs  or  lyrics^ySvhich 
are  supposed  to  depict  negro ^lfe  In 
modern  America." 

The  word  is  also  In  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary:  "Music  In  which  there 
Is  frequent  syncopation,  as  in  many 
negro  melodies." 

But  "Casteline's"  questions  are  not 
answered. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  verb 
"to  rag"  means  to  tear  in  pieces,  or 
break  up— and  it  is  said  the  phrase 
originally  was:  "To  rag  the  time":  that 
is  after  a  tune  was  played  "straight," 
the  virtuoso  was  requested  by  fervent 
admirers  to  "rag  it."  This  explanation 
is  probably  as  good  as  any  other.  Who 
was  the  first  to  rag  the  time?  Who 
first  ate  an  oyster? 

Rag  time  songs  first  came  into  general 
popularity  about  1896-97.  The  "Bully" 
•  ong:  sung  by  Miss  May  Irwin  In  "The 

r  Widow  Jones,"  was  published  in  1896. 
It  is  not  strictly  a  representative  rag 
time  song,  but  the  author,  the  late 
Charles  E.  Trevathan.  well  known  in 
newspaper  life  as  an  authority  on  rac- 
ing matters  and  a  delightful  companion, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  "ragging"  the  time,  and  he  would 
sing  negro  ditties  to  a  ragged  accom- 
paniment and  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
John  Hare— now  Sir  John— when  the  act- 
or and  he  were  guests  at  the  same  club 
in  Boston. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ex- 
amples of  syncopation  in  classic  com- 
positions as  in  Hungarian  gypsy  mu- 
sic that  are  fine  examples  of  what 
now  is  commonly  known  as  rag  time. 
How  Soon  Forgotten! 
No  one  but  a  prig,  Mr.  "Casteline," 
disdains  a  rag  time  song  or  dance 
when  it  is  cleverly  written  and  well 
performed.  Songs,  like  books,  have 
tlfeir  fate,  and  the  very  popularity  of 
a  song  insures  its  early  death,  as  far 
as  Its  appearance  on  a  vaudeville  bill 
is  concerned.  Who  now  sings  or 
whistles  "The  Lady  with  the  Rag- 
time Walk."  by  the  Armstrong  broth- 
ers (1898);  or  "Why  Don't  You  Get  a 
Lady  of  Your  Own,"  by  Williams  and 
Walker  (1898),  or  "Who  Dat  Say 
Chicken  in  Dis  Crowd,"  with  words 
by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  and  music 
by  Will  Marion  (1898),  or  "Get  Tour 
Money's    Worth,"    by    Irving  Jones 

|  (1897),  or  "No  Coon  Can  Come  Too 
Black  for  Me,"  by  Smart  and  Will- 
lams  (1898)?    Forgotten,  alas,  by  the 
restless,  fickle  public,  as  are  "Take 
Your   Clothes   and   Go,"    by  the  ad- 
mirable  Irving  Jones    (1897).    There  | 
is  a  pile  of  these  songs  before  us,' 
and  many  of  them  are  now  as  old  as  ! 
"Love  Not,"  sung  passionately  in  the  ! 
sixties  by  our  maiden  aunts,  or  as 
"The  Wrecker's  Daughter  Quickstep" 
or  "Gen.  Perstfor,"  F.  Smith's  march. 
It's  a  pity;  it's  a  shame.    Wlhy  does 
not  Mr.  Bispham  or  some  othej-  ear- 
nest advocate  of  American  music  for 
Americans   put  these  songs  on  his 
programs?  We  should  prefer  to  hear  j 
"Bill  Simmons"  sung  by  Maud  Ray-  I 
mond    th$n    many    modern  German 
songs     "interpreted"     with     "windy  j 
suspiration  of  foro'd  breath"  by  some 
visiting    German    rejoicing     in  her 
bulk. 

The  ingenious  Claude  Debussy  by  the 
way,  has  recognized  the  worth'  of  rag 
time  in  the  amusing  Cakewalk  in  his 
"Children's  Corner"  for  piano  which 
Mr  Caplet  has  orchestrated  with  full 
appreciation  of  its  spirit. 


Several  Questions. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ig letter: 

NEWTON  HIGHLANDS, 
s  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  kindly  explain  for  the  bene- 
:  of  an  ignoramus,  or  tell  the  origin 
the  term  "rag  time,"  or  who  was  the 
Iginator  of  It?  And  does  It  properly 
>ply  to  all  music  of  a  lively,  sprightly 
iriety  of  expression  as  a  2-4  or  6-S 
me,  say?  Common  dance  music,  for 
ample.  And  are  none  of  the  composl- 
ms  of  (he  classic  writers  to  be  really 
aced  in  the  same  category?  For  the 
ord  "time"  does  not  seem  rightly  to 
iflne  the  term,  as  abundance  of  music 
is  the  same  tempo. 

Therefore,  why  is  such  opprobrium  et- 
ched to  lively  popular  music  unlversal- 
■  enjoyed— often,  too,  by  the  very  per- 
ms who  also  sneer  at  the  "poor.tasto" 
!  the  "common  public"? 


Vain  Horn  Blowing. 

A  man  was  struck  and  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  automobile  in  Brighton 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  he 
was  stepping  into  the  street  to  signal 
a  trolley  car.  It  is  said  that  the  chauf- 
feur blew  his  horn  several  times.  1  But 
why  did  he  not  stop  his  automobile? 
The  wonder  is  that  more  men.  women 
and  children  are  not  killed  in  Boylston 
street  by  the  recklessness  of  chauffeurs 
and  the  callous  indifference  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  cars. 

iVERYWOM AN  AT  j 
THE  MAJES 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Every woman," 
a  modern  morality  play  In  five  canti- 
cles by  Walter  Browne.  Music  by 
erge  W.  Chadwick.  Produced  by 
Henry  W.  Savasre.  Frank  E.  Mande- 
wville.  musical  director. 


*"l>orty  IT.  Cooper  fillffc 

E>ci-T«'onian  T.anra  Nelson  H.itj 

„   "!!  Patricia  Oolllnge 

iseau.y  Aurora  Piatt 

Modesty  Juliette  Dht 

Conscience  Wilila  Bennett 

Flattery  Wilbur  Mason 

Truth  Sarah  Cowell  r.e  Movne 

KOi*  Lore  Daniel  Hill 

Bluff  Henry  Wenman 

Stuff  joha  L.  Shine 

Puff  Wilbur  Maw>n 

Passion  James  "Stevens 

Time  Barry  Maxwell 

Wealth  Frederic  de  Belleville 

Witless  Hubert  Oiborno 

Ago  Barry  Maxwell 

Creed  Kathleen  Kerrigan 

Pelf  Jean  Burret 

Vanity  Jesle  Grantley 

Vice  Edna  Porter 

Charity  Detmar  Poppen 

"Everywoman"  is  a  curious  stage  show. 
While  it  is  called  a  morality  play  it  is 
in  fact  a  spectacle  with  music,  with  a 
pleasing  dash  of  musical  comedy.  It  is 
true  that  one  Edith  Ellis  calls  it  "a 
trumpet  call  to  our  souls,"  and  adds: 
"As  a  mother  I  can  doubly  safeguard 
my  daughter  by  taking  her  to  see  this 
perfect  portrayal  of  truth."  But  many 
fathers  and  sons  will  go  to  "Everywom- 
an"  to  see  the  scene  on  the  stage  of  a 
New  York  theatre,  with  the  chorus  girls 
who,  at  the  manager's  bidding,  throw 
Modesty  into  the  wings;  to  enjoy  the 
supper  party  in  Everywoman's  apart- 
ment; to  gaze  at  the  New  Year's  eve 
j  revels  on  The  Great  White  Way  with 
I  special  attention  to  Vice  and  her  deliri- 
ous dancing.  For  the  sake  of  these 
scenes  they  will  listen  to  the  moralizing 
of  Nobody  and  the  dear  familiar  old 
platitudes  that  are  put  into  his  mouth 
and  the  mouths  of  the  other  moral  char- 
acters. 

Listens  to  Flattery. 

Everywoman  listens  to  Flattery, 
scorns  Truth  and  sees  In  her  only  a 
hideous  witch.  She  leaves  her  home 
In  search  of  Love,  not  recognizing  him 
as  the  son  of  Truth.  Attended  by  Youth, 
Beauty  and  Modesty  she  enters  a  thea^ 
tre  in  New  York,  run  by  Messrs.  Bluff 
and  Stuff  and  soon  becomes  a  star. 
There  she  listens  for  a  time  to  the 
voice  of  Passion,  but  as  soon  as  she 
tears  the  mask  from  his  face,  she  knows 
he  t<-  not.  Love.  Wealth  tempts  her  and 
although  she  has  her  doubts,  when 
Beauty  dies  and  Youth  leaves  her,  she 
yields  to  him.  Here  the  allegory  stum- 
bles, for  when  Wealth  tells  her  frankly 
that  without  Youth  and  Beauty  he 
would  seek  another  woman  who  re- 
tained them,  he  still  woos  and  Every- 
woman in  her  desperation  gives  herself 
up  to  him.  But  ihe  looking-glass  as- 
sures her  that  she  is  a  fright.  Is  Wealth, 
then,  blind? 

Forsaken     by    Youth     and  Beauty, 
Everywoman  Is  now  penniless  and  ill- 
favored.    Wealth   gives    her   the  cold 
shoulder.    He  prefers  the  plumper  and 
younger  Vice.    And  now  Everywoman^ 
sees  a  great  light,  repents,  recognizes  j 
the  dignity  and  fairness  of  Truth,  who 
leals  her  back  to  her  home.  There  Love  | 
is  waiting  for  her,  asleep  by  the  fire,  for 
Love  after  all  is  mortal.  And  the  moral 
of  this  morality  seems  to  be  that  if  a 
woman  after  riotous  days  and  nights  re- 
pents, she  will  find  an  honest  fellow  in 
her  native  village  eager  to  pledge  her 
his  troth. 

Mr.  Savage  has  produced  this  mod- 
ern moralityi  play  in  a  sumptuous  and 
striking  manner.  Not  believing  in  the 
old  saw  that  Vice  is  a  monster  of 
frightful  mien,  he  has  made  the  scenes 
of  frivolity  and  sensuality  attractive  to 
the  eye,  and  chosen  a  lithe  and  comely 
maiden  to  personify  Vice  herself.  Not 
cortent  with  elaborate  stage  settings 
and  handsome  costumes,  he  engaged 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  write  music  for  the 
play,  songs,  choruses,  dances,  melo- 
dramatic music.  Mr.  Chadwick's  music 
is  of  real  value  to  the  production. 

Conceived  for  Stage  Effects. 

It  is  conceived  with  an  instinct  for 
stage  effects  and  is  generally  charming 
in  Itself  It  is  light  and  graceful  when 
the  occasion  demands;  it  Is  significant 
in  the  more  serious  moments.  The  song 
sung  by  Conscience  has  marked  char- 
acter, and  the  church  music  in  the 
fourth  canticle  or  scene  is  impressive, 
and  not  only  by  reason  of  the  contrast 
with  the  gay  strains  that  precede  and 
fit  the  tumultuous  street  scene.  The 
ending  of  this  canticle  with  the  tableau 
of  repentant  Everywoman  without  the 
church  listening  to  the  choir  within  Is 
si  strong  that  the  final  canticle  comes 
as  an  anti-climax. 

The  long  run  of  thjs  play  in  New 
York,  where  it  was  produced  on  Feb. 
27  of  this  year — the  first  performance, 
I  believe,  was  at  Hartford  on  the  9th 
of  that  month — is  not  surprising.  It 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  triteness  of 
the  sentiments,  the  slovenly  verse, 
the  imperfect  or  doubtful  moral;  but 
when  all  is  said  the  fact  remains  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  to  please  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  great  majority  of 
playgoers  like  platitudes  when  they 
are  spoken  smoothly  and  with  an  air 
of  conviction.  As  a  spectacle  with 
music  "Everywoman"  Is  well  worth 
seeing. 

Miss  Hall  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 
graceful  In  repose  and  in  action.  She 
plays  the  part  of  Everywoman  ade- 
quately. If  it  be  fiaid  that  she  does  not 
go  beneath  the  surface,  the  answer  Is 
ready:  There  is  little  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  character.  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  spoke 
her  lines  with  dignity  and  force.  Miss 
Bennett  as  Conscience  sang  with  a  pleas- 
ing voice  and  an  equally  pleasing  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  Miss  Colling*'  Miss  Piatt 
and  Miss  Day  were  charmif  .g  compan- 
ions for  Everywoman.  Mr.  de  Belleville, 
an  actor  who  gives  distinction  to  any 
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f part  he  takes,  raised  Wealth  from' 
I  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  author  to  a 
j  living  being.    Mr.  Cliffe  spoke  the  lines 
of  Nobody  with  discretion  and  a  good 
accent.  Messrs.  Wenman  and  Shine  were 
|  amusing  as  the  theatre  managers.  Mr. 
j  Maxwell  was  effective  as  Age  and  Time, 
i  and  as  Age  spoke  a  few  words  about  his 
!  dead  love  in  a  simple  emotional  manner 
that  made  a  deep  Impression. 

The  chorus  girls  were  attractive 
There  was  a  large  orchestra  carefully 
co  tiducted. 

The  stage  management  was  wholly 
worthy  of  Mr.  Savage.      The  street 
i  scene  was  particularly  realistic. 

An  audience  that  crowded  the  thea- 
tre was  deeply  Interested  and  there- 
were  many  curtain  calls. 


DEPACHMANN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  hla  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Again  there  was  so  large 
an  audience  that  many  sat  upon  the 
platform  and  others  stood.  This  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pianist's  art.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata  op. 
I  53;  Chopin,  fantasle  op.  49;  preludes  op. 
28,  Nos.  23,  16;  nocturne  op.  37,  No.  2; 
mazurka,  C  major;  scherzo,  op.  39,  C 
sharp  minor;  Mendelssohn,  "Spring 
Song";  Schumann,  "The  Bird  aa 
Prophet";  Liszt  "Mazurka  Brillante," 
and  Tarantella,  '"Venezia  e  Napoli." 

The  pianist  was  again  In  the  vein, 
and  he  was  more  characteristically 
communicative  with  gesture  and  word 
of  mouth  than  at  the  first  recital.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  music  itself  and  of 
his  interpretation  was  Intense,  and  he 
naturally  wished  to  share  it  with  others. 

The  Waldstein  sonata  of  Beethoven  is 
one  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  favorite 
pieces  and  he  has  often  played  it  here. 
No  wonder  the  cantata  appeals  to  him, 
for  it  gives  him  a  rare  opportuntly  for 
displaying  his  perfect  finger-work,  the 
smoothness  and  velocity  of  his  runs,  his 
control  of  tonal  gradations  his  caress- 
ing and  Incomparable  touch.  There  are 
some  who  prefer  a  more  robust  treat- 
ment of  this  music.  They  want  their 
Beethoven  hot  and  strong.  They  are 
fond  of  applying  the  adjective  "Titanic" 
to  the  composer.  Titanic  he  was  In  cer- 
tain works,  but  not  always,  and  the 
Waldstein  Sonata  is  inherently  any- 
thing but  a  stormy,  heaven-defying 
composition.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  has 
strength  enough,  and  he  employs  it 
manfully  when  he  thinks  the  music 
calls  for  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine a  more  finely  conceived,  exquisite- 
ly proportioned  performance  than  that 
of  the  Sonata  yesterday. 

His  reading  of  certain  portions  of 
Chopin's  Fantasie  and  Scherzo  admits 
of  discussion,  but  because  this  famous 
pianist  or  that  one  gives  a  different  in- 
terpretation, is  Mr.  de  Pachmann's, 
therefore,  to  be  condemned?  The  more 
we  study  the  music  of  Chopin,  the  re- 
ports of  his  own  manner  of  playing, 
the  spirit  and  the  manners  of  his  pe- 
riod, the  more  we  shouid  sympathize 
with  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  views  of  the 
proper  and  fitting  expression.  Some 
one  did  Chopin,  pianists  and  hearers  a 
grievous  injury'  when  he  insisted  that 
Chopin,  if  not  writing  deliberately  for 
the  Salon,  was  tumultuously  "heroic," 
composing  and  playing  in  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  thinking  of  his  oppressed  coun- 
try and  raging  with  indignation  Chopin 
did  not  play  heroically,  and  he  wrote, 
for  the  most  part,  with  lyrical  intent. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  Nocturne 
played  without  disfiguring  sentimental- 
ism.  As  a  rule  the  first  part  is  taken 
too  fast  and  the  second  slowly  as  though 
It  were  a  wail.  Now  this  Nocturne  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  barcarole,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  melody,  often  dragged 
until  it  is  mawkish,  was  taken  from  a 
French  song  sung  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

It  would  also  be  a  pleasure  to  speak 
at  length  concerning  Mr.  de  Pach- 
,mann's  poetic  reading  of  the  slow 
passage  in  B  major  of  the  fantasie, 
wuli  its  turning  of  the  wonderful 
progression  of  chords  into  clusters  3f 
precioui   stones,    brilliant,    or  softly 

glowing;  of  the  inimitable  perform- 
ance of  the  preludes  and  mazurka;  of 
the  bewitching  freedom  and  liquidity 
of  "The  Bird  as  Prophet";  of  the  bra- 
vura that  characterized  his  playing  of  I 
the  final  pieces. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  give  two  ' 
more  recitals — one  on  Saturday  after-  ' 
noon,  Dec.  2,  when  the  program  will 
be  wholly  devoted  to  compositions  by  I 
Chopin;  the  other  one  on  Saturday i 
afternoon.  Dec.  9. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
End  of  the  Bridge,"  a  play  in  four  acts, 

by  Florence  Lincoln. 

John  Garret.  M.  D  John  Craig 

Felix  Marriott  Georc»  Haaaeli 

Peter   Henrietta  McDannel 

Ludwlg  Straus  Walter  Walker 

Bartlett   A.  L.  Hickey 

Mary  Stanley  Mabel  Coleord 

Joan  Mannering  Mary  Young 
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COLONIAL  THEATRE  -  First  per 
formance  In  Boston  of  "The  Slim  Prin- 
cess," comlci  opera  In  three  acts.  Bookj 
and  lyrics  by  Henry  Blossom.  Music  by 
resile  Stuart.  Adapted  from  George, 
Ade's  story  of  the  same  name. 

tlirntll  l»»«obs  Burfine  Rerere 

prioep  Si-liiu  Osc»r  R»e!«i'i 

yM  }4<.;.),>npetilnnieT  Josepb  Cnwtborn 

Hun  Crawl >•  Plumstoo  S»m  Burba  nk 

»'wint  T«ni  use.'   Oiarlm  Ju<1<1. 

Alrx  Pike   W.  Douelaa  Ster»n»on 

Tort  NorxrtWB   Euifenr  Rever<> 

»„,.„,•   Albvrt  Stenari 

Prtnoefc.  jVcieka..  *  Julia  Frar.r 

Mri  •■   S  i1  -   Quecnle  Vaa^ar 

Intlo  i  .>n  <in-et   FTorrn'-e  Williams 

The  \|V  ■■       i.-  Womsn  Eetelle  Baldwin 

Prt>,.-.«.  K,,vru  -KMt  Janl, 

GLOBE  THEATRE— "Mutt  and  Jeff," 

a  musical  comedy  by  Frank  Tannehlll, 

Jr  .  nnd  "Bud"  FiBher.  Cast: 

A.  Mult  Roger  Gray 

"Utrle  J' IT"  Slrorty  f)e  Wilt 

Jack  Wcrkr  1-ouU  Kel>> 

Curler  M.'llrlde  Arthur  Alton 

John  Mea  '••  Henry  A.  Morey 

Autonlo  Ron co  Marshall  Vincent 

Dorothy  Meade  Arllne  Boiling 

-lid  Roena  Corrtllo  Anita  Arils* 

B  \faj  Lillian  Ooldamlth 


to  lea%*  his  horses**""  a1-'  the  GrecT"** 

siren  Arriving-  In  Bonn',  he  was  (lis 
reooramenil  Eugenlo  llignano's  "Oil  heartened  by  the  lack  of  color  in  a 
the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  CparftQ-  country  where  everything  was  a  violet 
ters  •    The  first  chapter  Is  a  masterly   gray.    Sculpture  impressed  him;  but  h« 

_  cared  not  to  he  a  sculptor.  Going  all 
discussion  o(  "Ontogeny,  as  a  Ke..apj  over  Italv  on  foot,  he  arrived  at  Venice, 
itulatlon   or   Phylogeny   Suggests  the    There  he  found  his  heart's  desire.  Ha 


IRUTH  ST.  DENIS'S 

DANCES  THRILL 

There  were  special  thrills  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  last  night.  Thrills  are 
not  wanting  at  this  house,  as  programs 
some  and  go,  hut  they  are  usually  of 
the  well-known  varieties  associated 
with  the  shifting  acts  of  high-class  vau- 
deville, the  daring  acrobat,  the  funny 
black-face  artist,  a  bit  of  tragedy  by 
a  well-known  actor,  a  screaming  bur- 
leso.ue  or  highly  Intelligent  performing 

Not  so  last  night.  When  the  fateful 
letter  "H"  came  out  on  either  side  of 
the  stage  and  the  tump-tump  of  tom- 
toms was  heard,  a  mystic  spell  seemed 
to  creep  over  the  house.  Perhaps  It 
came  from  the  odor  of  Incense  that 
spread  swiftly.  Perhaps  it  come  only 
from  anticipation,  because  every  one 
knew  that  "H"  stood  for  Ruth  St.  Denis 
and  her  mystic  Hindu  dance.  Ruth 
clothed  In  her  few  strands  of  glittering 
Jewels.  At  any  rate,  that  creepy  feeling 
was  there,  and  It  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  sumptuous  Indian  temple  scene 
disclosed  by  the  rising  curtain,  the 
gliding  priests  and  the  brooding  Radha 
squatting  behind  her  gilded  screen. 

The  incense  fumed.  The  lights  were 
raised  and  circled  before  the  goddess. 
She  stirred.  She  rose.  She  stepped  down 
from  her  altar  and  forthwith  began  her 
dance  of  the  Five  Senses.  Miss  St.  Denis 
went  through  the  sinuous  movements 
and  postures  intended  to  portray  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and 
touch,  using  pearls,  bells,  flowers,  a 
drinking  bowl  and  an  esoterlo  sugges- 
tion of  a  kiss. 

In  the  "touch"  portion  of  the  dance 
she  wore  a  filmy  little  hint  of  a  skirt 
and  after  the  kiss  episode  she  whirled 
and  writhed  violently,  denoting  com- 
|  plete  abandonment  to  the  senses.  Then 
(  she  fell  In  a  heap  amid  the  tiny  skirt 
and   In   the   darkness  that  .followed 
found  out  that  It  was  a  bad  thing  for 
the  soul  to  be  ruled  by  the  senses.  So 
she     renounced     all     such  vanities, 
(seized  a  lotus  flower,  the  symbol  of 
peace,  and  went  back  to  her  altar  be- 
hind the  gilded  grating.  Throughout 
■he  displayed  the  beauty  of  form,  the' 
suppleness,  the  remarkable  muscular 
control    arid    the    snaky    grace  that 
marked  her  previous  appearances  here 
In  these  dances. 

The  house  was  crowded,  and  In  re- 
sponse to  the  hearty  applause  that 
followed  her  dances  Miss  St.  Denis  ap- 
.peared  in  a  translucent  veil  over  her 
Costume  of  jewel  strings. 

There  was  a.  plenty  of  other  good  things 
■i.i  the  program.  The  Russian  Crown 
Quartet  Bang  queer  songs  of  Muscovy 
and  danced  quaint  Jigs  that  one  might 
well  believe  came  from  far  Tartary. 
Paul  Le  Croix  Juggled  his  hats  with 
h'.s  ever  amazing  agility.  Jennie  Ward 
and  Blllle  Cullen  gave  a  novel  mixture 
of  talking  and  singing  called  a  "song- 
ologue."  James  Leonard  and  Richard 
Anderson  produced  an  extremely  funny- 
travesty  on  Bernard  Shaw's  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra"  Scott  and  Wilson 
amused  again  In  "The  Rube  and  the 
Athlete.' 

Lucille  La  Verne  Sc.  Co.  shone  in  a 
comedy  sketch,  "How  Jasper  Fixed  It," 
with  several  little  touches  of  pathos 
thrown  In  for  flavoring.  The  Temple 
Quartet  sang.  Harry  Jolson,  operatic 
black  face  comedian  from  the  Winter 
Garden,  raised  many  laughs.  The  Cy- 
cling Brunettes  "defied  gravity"  with 
eminent  success,  and  the  daylight  motion 
pictures  disclosed  the  doings  of  "A  Rural 
Conqueror."  % 


Idea  of  a  rontlnuous  Action  Exerted 
by  the  Germ  Substance  upon  the  Soma 
Throughout  the  Whole  Development." 

Before   the   Firing  Squad. 

War    correspondents     with  cameras 
|say  that  the  Italians  were  merciless 
;at  Tripoli  and  shot  non-combatants, 
!old  men.  women,  the  sick,  and  chil- 
dren.   Italian  officers  and  Journalists 
deny   these   tales,   and   speak  of 
salutarv   lesson"    and   "what  horrors 
might    have    happened,"    but  photo 
graphs  are  stubborn  witnesses  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  reproduced 
in  newspapers  gives  the. reader  a  still 
greater  shock. 

rapt.  Itiifaut.  talking  gayly  >ne 
evening  at  the  house  of  the  princess 
Mathllde.  said  he  had  seen  many  men 
executed  in  all  parts  ,  of  tho  world. 
Arabs  condemned  to  death  had  shown 
no  fear  in  the  expression  of  their 
|eves  or  mouth  or  in  their  general 
i  bearing,  but  when  he  watched  them 
closely  he  noticed  "a  beating  of  the 
artery  in  the  neck,  a  nervous  move- 
ment of  the  Adam's  apple.''  Fine  fel- 
lows, these  Arabs,  and  brave,  said  the 
gallant  captain,  but  the  men  that  had 
shows   the  most   stupefying  disregard 


went  back  to  Paris,  but  staid  only 
short  time,  for  Paris  in  September  wad 
too  gray.  Returning  to  Venice  he  lived 
there  until  1848.  with  the  exception  of 
nine  months  in  Russia. 

In  Paris  again  he  was  miserably  poor. 
He  gave  lessons  and  struggled  until  in 
1SS2  his  "Venice."  wa?  awarded  the  first 
medal  at  the  Salon. 

Theatre  Comique  Again. 

The  Herald   has   received   the  fol- 
lowing letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Seeing  a  reference  in  your  column 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  little  theatre 
that  stood  formerly  on  the.  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Jordan  Marsh  estab- 
lishment, I  should  like  to  usk  if  it 
were  ever  known  by  more  than  three 
names,  the  Adelphi.  Theatre  Comique 
and  Aquarlal  Gardens.  The  white 
whale  that  was  exhibited  at  this  house 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  most  Bostonians.  A  few 
davs  ago  there  was  a  reference  to 
"Evadne"  In  The  Herald.  As  a  matter 
of  curiosity  I  looked  up  the  perform- 
ance of  "Evadne"  in  Boston  for  the 
last  60  years  and  And  that  if  one  be- 
gan theatregolng  a  few  years  before 
the   beginning  of   the   civil    war  he 


life  before  a   firing  squad   were  I  would  now  be  able  to  recall  a  number 


Mexicans.  In  them  he  saw  no  sign  of 
human  weakness. 

Zlem  the  Zoroastrian. 

Fells  Zlem,  the  painter,  is  dead,  ac- 
cording to  report.  The  "lean  fellow 
that  beats  all  conquerors"  grew  Impa- 
tient, for  Zlem  was  born  in  1821.  Hen- 
ley gave  the  date  1812,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. Ziem's  friend,  Theodore  Rous- 
seau, who  was  with  him  for  some  time 
at  Barblzon,  described  him  as  a  Zoroas- 
trian, "a  Parsee  enchanted  with  orien- 
tal light."  There  was  a  time  when 
Ziem  thought  of  spending  his  life  at 
Barblzon.  He  brought  an  old  wind- 
mill, the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  from 
Montmartre,  with  the  idea  of  transport- 
ing It  to  Barblzon,  and  shaping  It  Into 
a  studio,  but  the  plan  fell  through. 

Ziem  was  In  his  !)lst  year  when  he 
died,  and  yet  In  1872  he  complained  of 
lils  health  to  Edmond  do  Goncourt,  and 
told  him  of  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head, 
irregular  circulation.  He  could  not  paint 
In  a  room,  but  In  the  open  air  he  could 
sketch  or  paint  standing  for  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and  breathe  freely  and  large- 
ly. In  1885,  he  saw  De  Goncourt  again, 
nnd  spoke  of  writing  his  memoirs.  He 


put  into  it. 


merelda;  Paganini,  Dance  of  Witches. 

York  Bowen  is  a  musician  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  ho  is  an  in- 
dustrious composer  and  pianist.  Born 
at  London,  Feb.  22,  1884,  he  spent  seven 
years  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 


A  Macabre  Taste. 

!  This  painter,  it  seems,  found  a  :-are 
pleasure  In  the  voices  of  consumptives, 

especially  in  a  baritone  voice,  which  |  He  has  composed  three  concertos  for  the 
■■  was  peculiarly  caressing,  as  though  it  |  piano,  a  symphonic  fantasia  for  orches 
j  were  the  last  embracing  of  beings  and 

things  of  this  world,  a  voice  that  by 

reason  of  tuberculosis  microbes  was  like 


tra,  a  concerto  for  the  viola,  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  viola,  a  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Death  of  Tasso";  a  symphony,  a 
j  unto   a  sentimental   death   rattle.     He  i,  septet  and  much  chamber  music  He 
must  have  had  a  macabre  fancy,  tor  he 'I  has  even  written  a  fantasia  for  four 
I  characterized  Aubryet  as  nothing  more  violas. 

Cyril  Scott  Is  known  In  Boston  by  one 
or  two  piano  pieces— "Lotus  Land"  has 
been  played  here  by  Mr.  Fox  0907)  and 
"Pierrot"  by  Mr.  Buonamlcl  (1909)—  and 
a  few  songs;  Mrs.  Gaines  sang  "Sor- 
row," "And  so  I  Made  a  Villanelle"  In 
December,  1909.  His  admirers  call  him 
the  English  Debussy  and  his  enemies 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  He  was 
bcrn  at  Oxton,  England,  Sept.  27,  1879. 
He  studied  with  Knorr  in  Frankfort 
and  soon  Joined  the  ultra-modern  school. 
It  Is  said  that  he  believes  In  "melody 
that  Is  continuous  rather  than  cut  up 
Ills  father  wished  him  to  be  an  archl-  Jnto  seV6ra,  Btralns;  that  tonality  is  an 
tect  and  the  boy  took  a  medal  at  Dijon,    unnecessary  limitation";  that  the  chro- 


than  "a  nervous  agitation,  like  tr.o 
movement  Of  a  man's  finger  playing 
about  the  trigger  of  a  pistol  with  whichl 
he  purposed  to  blow  out  his  brains.  ' 
When  he  gave  his  arm  to  poor  Aubryet. 
he'  felt  as  though  he  had  given  it  to  aj 
man  from  Whose  hack  a.collarless  shirt, 
ia,l  fallen,  whose  limbs  stirred  about  In 
the  plaster  which  encases  a  broken  leg. 

A  Picaresque  Life. 

Hit-  own  life  had  been  adventurous. 


which  assured  him  money  to  study  at 
Paris,  but  hewas  looked  on  even  In  1S.':9 
as  revolutionary  and  the  prefect  was 
persuaded  to  withhold  the  purse.  His 
father  was  not  willing  that  his  son 
should  go  to  Rome,  so  Ziem  ran  away, 
penniless.  He  wandered  in  Melds,  played 
the  fiddle  at  a  village  wedding,  drew 
the  portraits  of  the  bride  and  groom 
and  arrived  at  Lyons  with  40  francs.  He 
drew  portraits  in  other  towns,  0ave  the 
money  he  earned  to  a  woman  whom 
they  were  taking  to  Jail.  After  advent- 
ures that  would  furnish  copy  for  a 
picaresque  novel,  the  Duke  of  Devon 


atlc  scale  is  as  good  a  basis  for  com 
position  as  the  diatonic.  He  has  com- 
posed a  symphony,  overtures  to  "Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande,"  "The  Princess 
Maleine"  and  "Aglavalne  and  Sely- 
sette";  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  for 
soprano,  baritone  and  orchestra;  "Helen 
of  Kirkconnel"  for  baritone  and  or- 
chestra, a  Christmas  overture,  an  An- 
bade,  much  chamber  music  and  many 
piano  pieces;  also  many  songs,  among 
them  a  setting  of  music  to  Walt  Whit- 
man's "My  Captain."  .  Debussy  thinks 
highly  of  his  talent  and  Fritz  Kreisler 
introduced  his  piano  quartet  In  London. 
The  suite  by  Bowen  Is  far  from  being 


of  fine  actresses  in  the  play.  Mr: 
Barrett.  Annette  Nice,  Annie  Senter. 
Mrs.  Farren,  Jean  Margaret  Daven- 
port (Mrs.  Landor),  Eliza  Logan,  Jean 
Coombs,  Charlotte  Thompson  and 
Mary  Anderson  are  among  those  who 
have  essayed  the  heroine.  The  last 
time  that  the  play  was  given  in  this 
city  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In 
1882.  ERNEST  SEEKER. 

Boston,  Nov.  11.  1911. 
The  Sunday  Herald  (Nov.  12)  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Theatre  Com- 
ique. 

FIRST  RECITAL 
BYZIMBALIST 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Efrem    Zlmbalist,    violinist,    gave  a 
recital   yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall,  his  first  in  Boston.  Max  Chotzinoff 
was  the  accompanist.   The  program  was 
but  he  abandoned  the  »*  follows:  York  Bowen,   Suite  In  D; 
I  Idea    though  he  thought  favorably  of  minor  (Mouvement  de  Sonate,  Barcarole, 
I  making  an  annotated  catalogue  of  his  Humoresque,  Finale);  Baoh,  Prelude  and 
:n\iakT%heDmo^rbru\ifulglndh\nter!  Fugue.  G  minor,  for  violin  alone;  Cyril 
estlng  book  In  the  world,  a  book  that  Scott,  Tailahasse,  op.  73,  No.  4  (Bygone 
'  has  not  been  written  by  any  painter,   Memories,   After  Sundown,   Negro  Air 
ancient    or    modern,     a    catalogue    In  and    Dance)     Tschalkowsky,  Serenade 
which  he  would  tell  the  genesis  and  hie- 
,  tory  of  each  picture,  and  how  much  of  Melancolique;  Brahms,  Hungarian  Dan- 
hls  intimate  and  psychic  life  he  had  ces,  D  minor  and  E  minor:  Drdla.  Es- 


shire  found  him  sketching  in  a  street  of  -ne  COmmonplace,  academic,  smug  and 

Nice  and  recommended  him  as  a  draw--  ni?n]y  respectable  composition  we  nat- 

ing  master  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  uraiiy  expect  from  a  young  Engllsh- 

Ba<\en.    In  Nice  he  gained  large  sums.  man  reare(j  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The 

which  he  would  throw,  without  count-  flrgt  mov0ment  is  in  orthodox  form,  well 

ing,  into  a  cupboard.    He  bought  four  together,  with  fresh  themes  devcl- 

horses;   also  a  Grecian  woman   famed  oped  ln  an  interesting  manner.  The  Bar- 

for  her  beauty.  carole  has  a  charming  melody,  not  too 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  sentimental    and  supported  by  harmo- 

Nice  a  Viennese  countess  who  was  a  n(es  tyiat  a're  often  extraordinary,  but 

true  friend.    She  aroused  his  ambition,  nQt  purposeiv  'bizarre.  The  Humoresque 

talked  to  him  of  Rome,  persuaded  blrf  mUslc   for  a  virtuoso.  agreeable  to 


hear  at  the  tlrt^,  and  quickly  forgotten.  | 

The  finale  Is  short,  spirited,  defiant.  All 
in  all,   an   unufeually  Interesting   Suite  1 
that  makes  the  hearer  eager  to  know 
more  of  the  composer. 

Mr.  Scott's  -Tailahasse"  is  negro 
music  heard  afar  off,  negro  music  that 
has  suffered  a  sea  change,  and  would 
not  be  easily  recognized  by  Ameri- 
cans, least  of  all  by  negroes.  It ' 
might  be'  said  that  this. is  negro  mu- 
sic as  it  should  be.  Never  mind  the 
title:  the  music  is  the  thing,  and  the 
music  of  the  first  movement  of  "Tai- 
lahasse** is  of  fine  poetic  quality.  The 
melodic  thought  is  beautiful;  the  har- 
monic scheme  is  vaporous  and  exqul-  i 
site.  The  other  movements  might  be| 
characterized  by  the  adjective  "clever," 
an  adjective  often  applied  in  despair 
when  a  writer  wishes  to  say  some- 
thing agreeable  and,  is  at  a  loss  for 
the  proper  phrase.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  these  movements  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  is  highly  original. 
Whether  the  music  would  lose  or  gain 
by  several  repetitions  is  another  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Zimballst  played  with  great  beau- 
ty of  tone,  full,  pure,  caressing,  now 
tender,  now  eminently  virile.  The  profi- 
ciency of  his  mechanism,  the  purity  of 
his  taste  in  phrasing,  his  musical  in- 
stinct and  intelligence,  and  the  quiet 
dignity  of  his  behavior  put  him  in  the 
rirst  rank  of  violinists  who  are  also 
musicians.  His  noble  performance  of 
the  music  by  Bach  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  a  concert  that  gave  much 
pleasure. 

The  audience,  which  should  have  been 
larger,  was  highly  appreciative.  Mr. 
Zimbalist  will  give  a  second  recital  Mon-  | 
I  day  afternoon,  Nov.  20,  when  Mr.  Chot- 
I  zinoff,  a  sympathetic  accompanist;  with 
I  a  charming  touch,  will  again  alssist  him.  1 

The  Herald  has  received  several  let-i 
ters  concerning  the  Theatre  Comique, 
the  first  performance  of  the  cancan  in 
Boston,  and  other  delectable  matters. 
These  letters  will  be  published  In  The 
Herald  of  ne^t  Sunday. 

Sunday  Reading. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes: 
Mr.  Editor:  I  passed  a  delightful 
Sunday,  for  the  air  was  so  unseasona- 
bly muggy  and  the  wind  was  so  high 
that  I  staid  in  the  house  and  read. 
For  this  reading  I  chose  with  a  view 
to  the  character  of  the  day  and  also  to 
certain  chapters  In  my  colossal  work- 
al  yet,  alas  not  only  unpublished,  but 
also  uncompleted-(elephant  folio,  sold 
only  bv  subscrlptlon)-the  Newgate  Cal- 
endar "  I  often  read  aloud  improving 
passages  to  my  dear  little  Herkimer, 
passages  showing  the  skill  rather  than 
the  brutality  of  distinguished  artists  in 
their  respective  lines,  masters  in  art 
and  crafts.  _  ,  „'I 

I  remember  seeing  in  The  Herald  an 
article  about  Capt.  Kidd-"as  I  sai  ed, 
as  I  sailed" -in  which  the  writer  asked 
why  there  was  confusion  concerning  the 
-lorious  pirate's  Christian  name,  for 
=ome  biographers  give  it  as  William, 
others  as  Robert.  Imagine  my  surprise 
at  finding  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  his 
Christian  name  given  as  John.  John, 
somehow  or  other  does  not  seem  a 
likely  or  fitting  name  for  a  successful 
pirate  John  Kidd!  Nonsense,  he  might 
as  well  have  been  named  George  or 
Eugene.  Robert  and  William  have  the 
true  ring. 

This  reminds  me  that  Sir  C.  N.  Dal 
ton  (recently  comptroller-general  of  the 
patent  office,  England)  came  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  "except  in  the  case  of  one 
Portuguese  vessel  (and  even  here  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances)  Kidd's 
proceedings  were  not  irregular."  Dal- 
j  ton  quotes  in  his  little  volume  the  docu 
ments  which  led  him  to  this  conclusion 
and  he  believes  that  Kidd  was  the 
victim  of  unscrupulous  politicians  and 
lawyers  at  Boston,  Newgate,  the  Old 
Bailey  and  the  execution  dock  at  Wap- 
ping  But  I  prefer  our  old  hero  who 
buried  the  Bible  in  the  sand  and  mur- 
dered William  Moore,  the  gunner. 

I  pointed  out  to  my  young  son  the  ad- 
mirable style  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  seen  especially  in 
rarratton.  Here  are  two  examples  from 
the  life  of  Richard  Turpin.  Mark  the 
frankness,  the  directness,  the  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  beginning:  "This  man 
was  the  son  of  John  Turpin,  a  farmer 
at  Thackstead,  in  Essex;  and  having 
received  a  c#mmon  school  education, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher  in  White- 
chapel;  but  was  distinguished  from 
his  early  vouth  for  the  impropriety  of 
his  behavior  and  the  brutality  of  his 
manners."  Note,  also,  the  report  of  Tur- 
pin's  encounter  with  Thomas  Morris: 
"Turpin  seeing  them  approach  near 
his  dwelling,  Mr.  Thompson's  man  hav- 
ing a  gun,  he  mistook  them  for  poach- 
ers; on  which  he  said  there  were  no 
hares  near  that  thicket.  'No.'  said  Mor- 
ris- T>ut  I  have  found  a  Turpin.*  and, 
presenting  his  gun,  required  him  to  sur- 
render. Hereupon  Turpin  spoke  to  him 
as  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  gradually 
retreated  at  the  same  time,  till,  baving 
seized  his  own  gun.  he  shot  him  dead 
Ion  the  spot,  and  the  higgler  ran  off  with 
1  the  utmost  precipitation. 
•  There  are  other  things  to  be  f™1-  ™* 
■  I  am  still  reading  this  instructive  book 


"racy.    There  should  be  a  complete  edi- 
ion  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  with  all 
he  wood  cuts,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.     There  is   no  better  Christmas 
present  for  young,  healthy,  manly  boys, 
ho  matter  in  what  business  they  purpose 
to  engage.       HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  Nov.  13,  1911. 


An  Unanswered  Question. 

ffhe  Herald  has  received  this  letter: 

EAs  the  World  Wags: 

How  old  is  the  T.  D?'  My  father 
■noked  it  in  the  early  sixties.  On  going 
m  bed  lie  placed  it  on  a  chair  at  his 
■Aside.  In  the  morning  he  lit  it  be- 
We  getting  up.  He  called  it  dudeen. 
Karl;  Twain  favored  it.  One  day  in  the 
■rly  seventies  I  saw  him  ride  up  to 
Be  railroad  station  in  Hartford  smoking 
■  T.  D.  On  leaving  the  carriage  he 
lrefully  placed  it  under  the  seat. 
Boston,  Nov.  11.  KINMURE. 

A  year  ago  the  question  of  the  origin 
§,  the  T.  D.  was  discussed  at  length 
ft  The  Herald.  The  initials  stanJ 
W  the  maker  of  the  pipes,  and 
(  we  remember  correctly  the  pipes 
hus  '  stamped  were  first  manufac- 
tured jn  Scotland,  at  Glasgow,  by 
Stomas  Davidson.  The  father  and  the 
fcndfather,  men  of  the  same  name, 
fide  these  pipes  before  the  present 
■.vidson;  but  no  one  of  our  correspond- 
nts  in  November,  1910,  informed  us  as 
*  the  date  of  the  first  T.  D.  The  story 
iat  Sir  Timothy  Dexter  of  Newbury- 
grt  gave  his  name  to  a  clay  pipe  is 
jrendary.  Clay  pipes  were  long  im- 
irted  into  England  from  Gouda.  Wit- 
ess  William  Maginn's  poem  in  praise 

tobacco  from  which,  so  some  think, 
yron  cribbed: 

Jpe!    Whether  plain  in  fashion  of  Frey-herr 
> gaudy  glittering  in  the  taste  of  Boor, 
rep-flnrkenert  lneer-shaum  or  ecume-de-mer 
i  snowy  clay  of  Gouda,  light  and  pure, 
it  different  people  different  pipes  prefer 
lift.  horn  or  catgut,  long,  short,  older,  newer 
iff,  every  hrolher.  as  it  likes  him  best, 
I  fenstibus  non  disputaudum  est. 
irhis  poem  was  published  in  1S18  Was 

Thomas  Davidson  then  "T.  D— ing" 

i  pipes? 

the  dudeen  (variants  are  dhudheen, 
jdheen,  dudyen,  doodeen,  doohdeen)  is, 
^everybody  knows,  a  short  clay  pipe, 
ft  it  is  not,  and  it  never  was,  neces- 
Blly  a  T.  D.  When  not  in  use  It  was 
BCk  in  the  band  of  the  hat  worn  by 
ie  sensitive  Irish  at  Donnybrook  Fair 
Jd  other  places  for  friendly  trials  of 
lletic  skill. 


As  to  Dr.  Cook. 

And  here  is  another  letter,  which  may 
It  up  strife: 
As  the  World  Wags; 
Dr.  Cook  is  reported  as  saying,  re- 
fetly,  "I  suppose,  ladies  and  gentle- 
In,  you  think  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a 
pi— but  the  fact  is,  I  did  discover  the 
prth  Pole." 

Which  suggests  the  query— Has  it  ever 
en  explained  how  Cook  could  have 
jsslbly  described  so  accurately  the 
conditions  actually  found  and  so 
ascribed  also  by  Peary  , himself— to 
:1st  at  the  pole— viz.,  the  level  of  ice 
Bins,  instead  of  hummock  ice,  or  open 
|(— if  Cook  had  really  never  seen  it. 
Iwcen  in  that  vicinity? 
Wo  mere  guess  work  at  probabilities 
ftuld  have .  been  likely  to  have  so  de- 
Ud.  Yet  he  described  precisely  what 
iftry  afterward  testified  as  facts,  in 
iterenee  to  the  polar  conditions. 

CASTELINE. 

Few  can  tear  the  theory  of  their  amusements; 
t  Is  essential  to  the  pride  of  man  to  believe 
bat  lie  is  Industrious.  We  are  Irritated)  at  Ilt- 
•rary  laughter,  and  wroth  at  printed  mirth.  We 
tiro  angrily  away  to  that  higher  poetry  which 
jives  the  outline  within  which  all  these  light 
dors  aie  pointed.  From  the  capital  of  leTity, 
^nfl  its  self-amusing  crowds;  from  the  elastic 
■audevllle  and  the  grinning  actors;  from  oban- 
on*  and  cafes  we  turn  away  to  the  solemn  na- 
ure,  to  the  blue,  overarching  sky:  the  one  re- 
uains.  the  many  pass;  no  number  of  seasons 
mpalrs  Hie  bloom  of  those  hues,  they  are  as 
oft  tomorrow  as  today.  The  immeasurable 
.epth  folds  us  in.  "Eternltv,"  as  the  original 
hinker  said,  "is  everla'Sting. "  We  breathe  a 
loop  breath.  And,  perhaps,  we  have  higher 
aomeuts.  We  comprehend  the  "unintelligible 
rorld":  wo  see  into  "the  life  of  things":  we 
ancy  we  know  whence  we  come  and  whither 
rt  go;  words  we  have  repeated  for  years  have 
meaning  for  the  firs-t  time;  texts  of  old 
■criprure  seem  to  apply  to  us  •  *  *  And— 
no — Mr.  Thackeray  would  say,  You  come  back 
Qt«  the  town,  anil  order  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
otl  read  Iieranger  once  more. 

Of  Parochial  Fame. 

Since  this  is  so,  let  us  again  praise 
famous  men.  Mr.  Luigi  Longone  is 
eekoned  as  one  of  the  mighty  in 
fprinfffteld,  of  this  commonwealth,  be- 
ause,  forsooth,  on  Nov,  4  he  ate  28 
loughnuts  and  drank  14  cups  of  coffee 
n  a  lunch  room  and  on  a  wager.  The 
'ells  were  rung  when,  having  wagered 
hat.  he  eonld  eat  16  egg  sand-wlches 
vith  a  slice  of  onion  in  each  one,  he 
;aily  put  down  20  and  left  in  a  huff 
ecause  he  could  not  at  once  obtain  ice 
earn  and  pickles  Yet  Mr.  Longone, 
comparison  with  other  heroes  of 
ulosity,  is  an  insignificant  figure,  a 
arochlal  celebrity,  not  a  world-mrin. 
lis  fame  crawls.  It  does  not  leap  like 
ightnlng  from  crag  to  crag. 
What  are  20  egg  sandwiches?  A  man 
it  Misson,  near  Bawtry,  in  March,  1811, 
ite  (56  raw  eggs  in  elgat  minutes,  ,/hat 
ro  28  doughnuts,  with  or  without  cof- 
ie,  to  any  hunjrrv  boy?  Listen  to  toe 


story  of  two  shoemakers  as  told  by  the 
London  Packet  of  March  2,  1804.  One 
of  the  cordwainers  undertook  to  eat 
his  length  in  pork  sausages.  He  accom- 
plished this  feat  with  ease,  and  swal- 
lowed sausage  5  feet  9%  inches  in  length 
—weighing  3Y*  pounds— also  two  pounds 
of  fresh  bread,  a  quart  of  porter  and 
two  glasses  of  brandy,  in  22  minutes 
and  without  undue  haste.  His  compan- 
ion ate  a  pound  of  salt  butter  with  a 
spoon,  and  without  bread  or  vegetables, 
in  W  minutes,  and  afterwards  a  dump- 
ling1, weighing  i%  pounds,  made  of  flour 
and  water*  t>y  way  Of  keeping  down 
the  grease." 

Heroes  of  Guloslty, 
And  WhRt  would  Mr.  Longone  say  to 
the  achievement  pf  a  Journeyman  weav- 
er, named  Cunningham,  about  50  years 
of  age?  Late  in  December,  1811,  this 
weaver  of  engaging  manners  sat  in  a 
public  house  of  London  and  put  into 
his  6tomach  four  pounds  of  raw  fat 
bacon,  four  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes, 
half  a  quartern  loaf,  two  pots  of  beer 
and  a  pint  °*  &In  *n  §6  mlputes  by  the 
clock,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  per- 
son present. 

Then  there  wa3  Mr  Leurnen,  a  coal- 
heaver,  who,  about  the  first  of  Novem-  [ 
•ber,  1812,  ate  nine  pounds  of  bullock's 
heart  roasted,  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
a  half  quartern  loaf,  and  a  pot  of  por- 
ter   A  gentleman  had  wagered  f5  with 
another   gentleman  that   Mr.  Leurnen 
could  not  do  all  this  in  the  space  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Mr.  Leur- 
nen completed  his  •  task,  says  the  ad- 
miring chronicler,  and  drank  three  or 
four  glasses  pf  rum  besides,  within  the 
time   allowed   him,    without  producing 
the  smallest  apparent  inconvenience  to 
himself.   It  took  My.  Walter  WUley  in 
November,  1735,  an  hour  and  eight  min- 
utes to  dispose  of  fix  pounds  of  roasted 
goose,  a  quartern  H>«f  fcnd  three  quarts 
of  porter;  a  tfroW,  inethodleaj  feeder. 
More  to  our  liking  is  the  young  man 
about  19,   an  apprentice  to   a  watch- 
maker, who  ate  a  leg  of  pork,  weighing 
six  pounds,  and  a  pease  pudding,  weigh- 
ing in  proportion,  at  a  public  house  in 
Islington   (May  19,   1766)   in   less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which 
he  drank  a  pint  of  brandy  off,   at  a 
draught,  and  went  away  seemingly  in 
;  perfect  health. 

Inasmuch  as  little  Johnny  may  ask: 
"Pa,  what  is  a  quartern  loaf?"  to  Pa's 
!  discomfiture,  we  hasten  to  add  that  it 
J  U  a  loaf  made  of  a  quartern  of  flour,  a 
|  four-pound  loaf. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  for  the  instances  just  cited. 
He  kindly  sent  to  The  Herald  proof 
sheets  of  chapter  V.— XII.,  vol.  1.  part 
3— of  iiis  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Po- 
litical and  Social  Beast." 


At  the  height  of  his  reputation  he  onco 
was  a  super.  Playing  Marat  he  was 
killed  according  to  the  drama  by  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter  Corday.  In  the  last  act 
two  masked  executioners  led  tier  to  the 
scaffold  and  one  of  them  tied,  her  hands 
behind  ber  ^ack.  The  tier  was  Mc 
Bellew,  for  Mrs.  Potter  wis  so  wrought 
op  by  her  great  scene,  so  nervous  to  t£« 
point  0f  hysteria,  that  She;  insisted  <m 
Mr.  BelteW  being  on  the  fstag^  with  her. 


Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  Low  and 
Oscar  Seagle  Give  Pleas- 
ing Program. 
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Two  Doubtful  Cases. 

We  do  not  refer  Mr.  Longone  or  any 
Joyful  citizen  of  Springfield  to  one 
Phagon  in  whom  the  Emperor  Aureli- 
anus  delighted,  because  we  believe 
the  tale  of  his  extraordinary  prowess 
at  table  to  be  legendary,  for  It  was 
said  that  in  one  day  Phagon  would 
devour  a  whole  boar,  100  loaves,  a 
sheep  and  a  pig  and  drink  above  an 
orca.  "I  know,"  saith  Llpsius,  "it 
was  a  wine  vessel,  and  bigger  than 
the  amphora,  but  how  much  I  know 
not."  How  this  Lipsius  stands  out 
against  the  horde  of  commentators 
Who,  Ignorant,  yet  bluff  the  question- 
ing reader! 

The  ease  too  of  Clodius  Albinus,  the 
Emperor,  was  probably  exaggerated. 
For  breakfast  he  would  eat  600  fig's, 
100  peaches  of  Campania,  10  melons  of 
Ostia,  20  pounds  weight  of  the  grapes 
of  Lovinium, ,  100  great-snappers  and 
400  oysters.  "Out  upon  him,"  said 
our  old  friend  Lipsius;  "God  keep  such 
a  plagua  from  the  earth,  at  least  from 
our  gardens,  which  he,  together  with 
the  herb-market,  would  swallow  up 
and  devour  at  once,"  For  further  in- 
formation about  Clodius  Albinus,  who 
anticipated  the  modern  theory  that  a 
man's  fruit  bill  should  be  at  least 
thrice  that  of  the  butcher's,  the  curi- 
ous reader  is  respectfully  referred  to 
Capitol.  Lips.  Epist.  Misc.  Epitst.  51, 
p.  457.  Also  to  Sab.  E.  1.  10.  c.  10,  p. 
587. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  Low,  soprano, 
and  Oscar  Seagle,  baritone,  gave  a*  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Yves  Nat  was  the  acompanist. 
The  program  as  announced  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mozart,  Non  Plu  Andrai;  old  songs, 
L' Armour  de  moi  and  Chanson  a  Danser 
(Mr.  Seagle);  Scarlatti,  Se  Florlnda  e 
Fldele;  Borodin,  Dissonance;  •  Lenormand, 
Gardeur  deg  Chevres ;  Ts-chaikowsky,  Tour- 
jours  a  tol  (Mrs.  Low);  Duparc,  Elegle, 
Chanson  Triste;  Debussy,  Les  Cloches, 
Recuelllement,  Mandoline  (Mr.  Seaffle); 
Grieg,  Im  Kahn;  Schumann,  Aus  dem 
Ocstllchen  Rosen,  Hue,  j'at  pleure  en  Reve, 
18th  century,  Bergerettes.  IV Amour  s'envole 
and  Mama,  dites  moi  (Mrs.  Dow);  Brahms, 
Staendohen;  Grieg.  Eros;  Strauss,  MIt 
delnen  blauen  Augen;  Rachmaninoff.  Die 
Fruehllngsnaeht  (Mr.  Seagle);  Hummel, 
June;  Qullter,  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson 
Petal;  old  English,  Cherry  Ripe  (Mrs. 
Low);  duet  from  Thomas's  "Hamlet." 
Yves  Nat  played  a  nocturne  by  Chopin  and 
Salnt-Saen's  etude  in  the- form  of  a  waltz. 

Mrs.  Low  is  a  singer  distinguished  by 
the  intelligence  of  her  diction.  Her  voice 
in  the  middle  register  is  agreeable  and 
lends  itself  easily  to  emotional  expres- 
sion. The  upper  tones  have  not  so  fine 
a  quality.  They  are  Inclined  to  be  wiry, 
and  when  forced  are  shrill.  The  singer's 
taste  is  pure;  her  phrasing  Is  musical. 
As  an  interpreter  she  has  a  sense  of 
proportion,  poise,  the  ability  to  lead  to 
a  climax,  also  the  ability  to  differentiate 
j  in  the  expression  of  sentiments.  She 
can  undoubtedly  sing  "Se  Florlndo  e 
fedele"  better  than  she  did  yesterday. 
In  the  other  songs  she  was  effective  and 
often  charming.  She  is  to  be  especially 
thanked  for  her  delightful  performance 
of  the  songs  by  Borodin  and  Lenormand. 

Mr.  Seagle  has  a  good,  manly,  reson- 
ant voice,  which  he  too  often  abuses  by 
forcing  tone.  Now  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  Steinert  Hall  are  famous  for 
their  excelence;  but  Mr.  Seagle  put  not 
his  trust  in  them.  He  is  a  young  singer 
of  decided  promise,  who  has  already 
fallen  into  Injurious  mannerisms.  Chief 
among  them  is  a  constant  see-sawing 
from  piano  to  forte  or  fortissimo  'with- 
out regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
He  delights  in  vocal  explosions  on  un- 
important phrases  or  even  notes.  Thus 
he  often  impairs  the  beauty  of  a  melodic 
line;  thus  he  often  anticipates  the 
climax. 

In  the  song  of  Figaro,  the  exposition  of 
the  chief  theme  was  made  less  frank  by 
an  unwarrantable  slackening  of  pace  and 
use  of  the  slur.  In  "La  cl  darem,"  which 
was  sung  In  response  to  applause  for 
the  cheap  duet  from  "Hamlet,"  Mr. 
Seagle  thundered  at  poor  Zerlina  his 
amorous  invitation,  so  that  the  music 
was  wholly  without  a  seductive  caress. 
Mr.  Seagle  has  indisputable  natural 
gifts,  arid  yesterday,  if  he  showed  man- 
nerisms, he  also  often  showed  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  composer's  Intentions. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  he  did  not  consider 
in  time  his  ways. 

Mr.  Nat  accompanied  sympathetically 
with  a  pleasing  touch.  There  was  an 
audience  of  good  size  and  it  applauded 
heartily. 


Outside  the  Door. 
Many  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr. 
Hammond  in  Philadelphia  gives  pa- 
tients new  kidneys,  transplants  kidneys 
as  though,  they  were  kidney  beans,  and 
performs  the  Operation  as  neatly  b,s  a 
cook  spits  kidneys  In  a  row  to,  cook 
them.  We  firmly  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  men  having  dined  heavily  will  be 
able  on  going  to  bed  to  leave  their  kid- 
neys and  liver  outside  the  door  to  be 
cleaned  and  brightened.  The  fear  of 
Bright's  will  not  then  be  so  imminent 
nor  will  there  be  the  dread  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  otherwise  known  as  hob- 
nail or  gin-drinker's  liver.  All  attempts 
tc  provide  men  and  women  with  liver 
and  kidneys  nipkel-plated  and  copper 
bottomed  have  thus  far  failed,  but  we 
have  the  utmost  confidence  tn  the  march 
of  science. 


Kyrle  Betlew  a  Super. 

They  are  telling  stories  in  England 
about  Kyrle  Bellew,  who  is  mourned  as 
actor  and  man  there  as  in  this  country. 


A  word  about  a  typographical  error 
in  The  lierald  dt  yesterday.  Refer- 
ring to  the  extraordinary  breakfast 
of  Clodius  Albllius,  Emperor,  we 
spoke  of  "100  gnat-snappers"  which 
he  ate  every  morning,  but  only  "on 
the  side."  Instead  of  "gnat-snappers," 
"great-snappers"   appeared  in  print. 

And  now  comes  the  question: 
should  the  word  be  gnat-snappers, 
or  gnat  sappers?  -  The  translator  of 
Lipsius,  whom  we  quoted,  has  it 
"gnat-sappers."  The  New  English 
Dictionary  prefers  "gn:  t-snapper," 
but  allows  "gnat-snap,'  a  name 
given  to  various  small  birds;  in  17th 
century  used  to  translate  the  Latin 
"ficedula."  Hart  in  his  "Diet  Dis- 
eased" spoke  of  a  ma.;  who  had  par- 
rots served  at  table,  though  they 
had  been  but  ordinary  gnat-snap- 
pers." At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
sort  of  titmouse  is  called  gnat-snap- 
per, also   honey — or  '»ee — eater. 

The  Latin  word  "ficedula"  is  often 
translated  "fig  pecker"  or  "becca  fico," 
but  Philemon  Holland,  translating  Pliny, 
wrote:  "The  gnat  snapper,  Ficedula, 
*  *  *  at  one  time  it  ■  hangeth  both 
color,  form  and  song.  They  have  not 
that  name  Ficedulae  properly  but  in  the 
autumn,  as  one  would  say,  fig-feeders; 
for  when  that  season  is  once  passed, 
they  be  called  Melancoryphi,  that  is 
Blackheads." 

The  question  now  is  this:  Is  "gnat- 
sapper"  in  the  old  translation  a  mis-  ■ 
print,  or  was  it  a  variant  of  "rmat-snap- 
per"?        ■  . 


A  Melancholy  Example. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  let  us  pon- 
uer  thAad  fate  of  an  ancient  ruler  and 
admire  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  mu-rator. 

"King   Hardicaniilo,    as    Harold  his 
brother  for  his  swiftness  was  surnamed 
Ilarefoot,  so  he  for  his  intemperance  in 
diet.' might  have  been  surnamed  Swine- 
mouth-  for  his  tables  were  spread  eveiy 
day  four  times,  and  furnished 
kinds  of  curious  dishes,   as  delighting  | 
in  nothing  but  gormandizing  and  swilN 
ing    But  he  had  soon  the  reward  of  his 
inlemperance;  for  in  a  solemn  ass,embl>  , 
and  banquet  at  l,amb,th,  reve.hng  an 
carousing,  he  sudenly  fell  down  without 
speech  or  breath,  after  he  had  reigned  , 
only   two   years,    and    was   buried  at 
Winchester." 

Brave  Surgery. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  The 
Herald  spoke  of  Dr.  Hammond,  a 
Phlladelphlan,  who  takes  kidneys 
from  the  dead  and  puts  them  into 
the  bodies  of  men  whose  own  kid- 
neys are  the  worse  for  wear.  Now 
we  read  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Babcock,  also 
a  Philadelphian,  who  on  Nov.  14 
neatly  thinned  a  fat  woman  by  per- 
forming the  operation  known  as  re- 
section of  the  abdominal  wall  for 
obesity."  With  the  aid  of  a  knife 
he  removed  the  fat— 12  pounds  of  it 
—from  about  the  stomach  and  abdo- 
men. And  now  the  woman  has  a 
stylish  figure  and  a  springy  motion 
in  her  gait. 

The  ancients  did  not  know  this 
heroic  surgery,  although  jPaulus 
Aeglneta  admitted  that  when  the  body 
"gets  to  an  immoderate  degree  of 
obesity  it  will  be  necessary  to  melt 
it  down  and  reduce  it."  He  recom- 
mended salts  from  burned  vipers  and 
the  therlac-thln  white  wines;  also 
dry  rubbing  with  thick  towels,  or 
with  soda  and  the  rougher  salts. 
"Fat  persons  ought  not  to  take  a 
fragrant  draught  before  a  meal  and 

it  will  be  best  if  they  eat  only  once 

in  the  day,"     ^  ^ 

The  Story  of  a  Prima  Donna. 

But  Dr  Hammond's  operation  was 
known  to  French  surgeons  of  the*  18th 
century  and  practised  by  them.  Listen 
to  the  strange  story  of  Miss  Desmatlns 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  a  singer  of  joyous 
life, 

Castil-Blaze,  who  delighted  in  scan- 
dal, says  she  was  at  first  a  scullery 
maid  in  a  humble  tavern,  but  others  are 
sure  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
King's  fiddlers  and  a  niece  of  Beau- 
champs,  a  celebrated  dancer,  What- 
ever her  origin,  she  went  en  the  stage 
as  a  dancer  when  she  was  12  years  old, 
She  had  a  beautiful  face,  a  slender  and 


I  graceful  figure,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
I  covered  that  she  had  a  «voice.  Marthe 
Le  RochoiiTtrained  her  for  tragic  parts 
and  found  her  rather  stupid;  but  Miss' 
Desmatins  made  her  way  and  became 
one  of  the  queens  of  the  opera.  It  was 
her  custom  to  wear  her  gorgeous  stage 
costumes  at  supper  after  the  perform- 
ance, and  her  domestics  were  required 
to  serve  her  at  table  on  their  knees. 
She  liked  good  cheer  .and  became  a 
gourmet.  Later  she  developed  into  a 
gourmand  and  waxed  fat.  She  soon  lost 
|  her  lines  and  was  enormous.  At  first 
[  she  tried  fasting,  and  then  she  drank 
vinegar  to  the  Injury  of  her  voice. 


A  Table  Joke. 

One  day  Miss  Desmatins  learned  that 
,  a  butcher  in  the  neighborhood,  so  fat 
that  he  could  not  stand  or  sit  with  com- 
fort, had  been  operated  on.  Fifteen 
pounds  were  carved  out  of  him,  and  tie 
then  rejoiced  in  a  normal  weight.  She 
went  to  this  surgeon  and  had  interior 
fat  removed,  nine  pounds  of  it.  When 
she  was,  as  she  thought,  convalescent, 
a  grotesque  idea  came  into  her  head. 
She  ordered  her  eook  to  prepare  a  dish 
of  spinach  cooked  in  the  fat  that  had 
been  cut  out,  and  this  dish  was  served 
to  her  admirers  as  spinach  with  ortolan 
fat;  there  was  also  a  dish  of  "foies 
gras."  Her  guests  were  delighted. 
Never  had  they  tasted  food  of  such  ex- 
quisite flavor. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Desmatins  did 
not  recover  frpm  the  operation.  She 
died  six  weeks  after  the  perpetration  of 
her  little  joke,  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  mourned  by  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  The  prosaic  Pougln,  a  profes- 
sional biographer  with  a  passion  for 
dates  and  other  facts,  says  coolly  that 
she  died  from  an  ulcerated  liver. 

The  wonder  is  that  no  press  agent 
seized  the  opportunity  and  persuaded 
some  tavern  keeper  to  serve  "tripes  a 
la  Desmatins." 

O'Brien  or  Bryan? 

A  volume  of  the  Poems  and  Stories 
of  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  who  once  so- 
journed in  Boston,  found  its  way  Into 
a  New  York  auction  room  this  week 
and  in  the  book  a  letter  of  Dr.  R. 
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such  person  as  1112 
His  real   name  was 


"There  was  no 
James  O'Brien. 
James  Bryan." 

ThiB  is  singular  In  view  of  the  fai  t 
that  when  O'Brien  fame  to  this  coun- 
try In  1S53  he  brought  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Mackenzie,  then  ed- 
itor of  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  to 
M«J.  Noah.  Oen.  George  P.  Morris 
and'  other'  citizens  of  New  York. 
O'Brien's  father  was  an  attorney-at- 
Inw,  and  hie  mother  was  famed  for 
her  beauty.  O'Brien  was  educated 
at  Dublin  University.  Furthermore, 
Mackenzie  wrote  to  William  Winter 
a  "gracious  and  tender  letter"  with 
!  reference  to  O'Brien  s  lite  and  his 
death  from  wounds  received  In  a  cav- 
alry skirmish  In  1S62.  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Davis  met  O'Brien's  mother,  who  was 
then  Mrs.  De  Courcy  O'Grady,  and 
she  spoke  most  affectionately  of  her 
dead  son.  Tt  e  story  that  he  was  re- 
lated to  Smitn  O'Brien  was  not  true. 
O'Brien  was  fond  of  stuffing  solemn 
persons.  Mr.  Winter  tells  a  story 
of  the  "overwhelming"  Count  Gurow- 
skl  shouting  out  his  knowledge  of 
court  etiquette  at  the  Manhattan 
Club.  O'Brien  disagreed  with  him. 
and  the  angry  count  asked  for  his 
nuthorlty.  To  which  O'Brien  gravely 
replied:  "I  was  for  several  months  a 
resident  of  the  court  of  St.  James,  as 
maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen." 


ella"  is  music  fir  a  brass""band  In  *ie 

[open  air.     The  chief  theme,  which  Is 

{worked  to  death.  Is  a  lusty  vulgar  tune; 
the  other  thematic  material  is  common- 

'place.  The  development  consists  large- 
ly of  repetitions.  The  orchestration  Is 
thick  and  monochromatic. 

Source  of  Great  Pleasure. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Rlm- 
eky-Korsakoft's  gorgeous  and  entranc- 
ing suite  again,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  romantically  Imaginative 
orchestration  in  all  music.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  full  enjoyment  to  Inquire 
minutely  Into  the  tales  of  "The  Thous- 
and Nights  and  a  Night"  that  inspired 
the  composer;  to  ask  which  of  the  three 
Kalandars  tells  his  strange  story,  or 
what  prince  and  what  princess  are 
characterised,  whether  they  are  Kamar 
al-Zaman,  Moon  of  the  Age,  and  the 
beauteous  Budur;  or  to  question  why 

i  the  ship  should  go  to  pieces  against  the 
magnetic  rock  In  the  same  movement 
With  the  Festival  at  Bagdad.  Anyone 
that  should  Insist  on  these  questions 
would  be  ready  to  argue  in  all  serious- 
ness that  the  tales  told  by  Scheherazade 
were  not  reasonable  and  some  of  them 
were  probably  untrue. 

W.  E.  Henley  in  a  magnificent  rhapsody 
over  "The  Arabian  Nights"  said  that 
their  poets  "stoop  the  universe  to  the 
slavery  of  a  talisman  and  bind  the  visible 
and  Invisible  worlds  within  the  compass 
of  a  ring."  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  wondrous  tales,  and 


A  Correction? 
"Earnest  Seeker,"  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished In  this  column  Nov.  14,  spoke  of 
"Annette  Nice,"  an  actress  who  took  the 
part  of  Evndnc  In  Boston.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  that  reads  as 
follows:  "Annette  Ince.  Boston  Mus- 
eum about  1851-60,  with  Warren,  Charles 
Barron,  Mra.  Vincent,  Annie  Cruise,  etc., 
eto," 

"Earnest  Beeker"  la  known  tn  Boston 
an  well  versed  in  the  theatrical  history 
of  the  town.  Did  Miss  Ince  ever  play 
as  Miss  Nice?  Wo  should  bo  glad  to 
hear  from  him, 

1\onJ  [K  <AU 

Grieg's  Romance  and  Overture 
of  Sibelius  Given  First  Per- 
formance in  Boston. 


Evidently  v0ur  compositors  are  not  old- 
time  plavgoers, or  in  my  recent  note  about 

the  actresses  who  had  appeared  in  "Ev- 
adne"  they  would  have  printed  An- 
nette Ince.  Mrs.  Lander  and  Jane 
Coombs.  Doubtless  Miss  Ince  wasi 
Nice,  as  your  typesetter  said,  but  that 
is  hardly  the  word  to  apply  to  her. 
Mrs.  Lander  was  the  wife  of  the  gal- 
lant Union  general  and  Jane  Coombs 
was  a  player  with  a  reputation  before! 
the  civil  war.  Indeed,  during  the  re- 
bellion she  was  playing  In  England.1 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  Pauline  to  the  Claude  Mel- 
notte  of  Edwin  Forrest. 

EARNEST  SEEKER. 
Boston,  Nov.  16.  1911. 

Still  T-D-Ing  It. 

And  here  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Kin- 
nure: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  T  D  pipe  is  rather  ancient.  The 
Boston  Gazette  of  9  March,  1767,  adver- 
tises "best  18  Inch  T  D  Pipes,"  and  re- 
peats the  advertisement  on  the  23d.  The 
advertisement  is  that  of  a  broker,  Jos. 
Turell,  offering  all  sorts  of  Imported 
goods,  possibly  consigned  to  him  by 
some  English  merchant,  and  sold  on 
commission.  It  is  fair  to  guess  that 
they  were  Dutch  .pipes,  and  that  they 
were  made  by  many  Dutchmen.  By 
1767,  it  seems  they  were  in  use  on  two 
The  Boston  Gazette,  1767, 


!  u  ?n  the  Public  Library.  C.  W.  E. 
vitalized  with  it  the  four  movements  of  is  in  the  NW  UIW. 
a  suite  and  made  them  splendid  with  the  |  Boston.  Nov.  U.  1911- 
barbaric  splendor  of  the  Orient.  A«,«n„  All  Nations 

Repetition  Does  Not  Stale  Motives.  Among  All  Nations. 

How  fortunate  was  this  Russian,  who  J  Yet  there  may  have  been  a  Be  of 
had  'ailed  the  seas,  in  his  thematic  in-  |DaVldsons,  Thomas  Davidsons,  all  pre- 
vention' Constant  repetition  does  not  makers,  stretching  back  to  David  with 
stale  the  motives,  nor  is  this  due  solely  his  harp.  There  are  deep  thinkers 
to  the  amazing  ingenuity  of  the  varied  who,  reading  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pom- 
orchestration.  The  themes  themselves  p0nlus  Mela  and  Solinus,  are  prepared 
,  — i  i„  tha  rcnotitiivTi  is   jq  swear  that  the  early  northern  na- 


SCHUMANN-HEINK  SOLOIST 
Rendition  of  "Scheherazade"  by 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  sixth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  was  the  so- 
loist. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Butte,  "Scheherazade"  Rimaky-KorsakolT 

Andromache's  Lament  1Lr", 

Old  Norwegian  romance  with  variations— (jrteg 
Bongs  with  orchestra— 

ini  T.-seonw   Wagner 

(bl  Die  Junge  Nonn*  Schubert 

(c)  Die  drel  Zlgeuner  Lmt 

"Karelia,"  overture  Sibelius 

Grieg's  Romance  with  Variations 
and  the  overture  of  Sibelius  were  per- 
formed for  tho  first  time  In  Boston. 
The  Variations,  composed  for  two  i 
pianos,  were  arranged  by  Grieg  for 
orchestra  shortly  before  his  death  In' 
1907.  They  do  not  form  a  closely 
knit  work,  nor  do  they  give  the  hear- 
er any  idea  of  continuity  in  thought. 
Thus  they  are  unlike  d'Indy's  "Istar" 
or  the  variations  by  Brahms  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn.  There  are  18  of 
these  variations,  in  which  character, 
rhythm  and  color  are  varied  so  that 
they  are  contrasting  little  pieces,  al- 
though tho  contrasts  are  not  strongly 
marked.  The  13th  variation  Is  the 
roost  elaborate,  and  It  contains  an 
apotheosis  of  tho  theme,  after  which 
the  theme  is  repeated  gently  and  sim- 
ply In  the  manner  of  the  first  state- 
ment 

Variations  Amiable  Chatter. 

This  romposltlon  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  more  significant  of  Grieg's 
works.  The  first  four  variations  are 
only  amiable  chatter.  The  fifth,  In 
which  the  theme  Is  given  to  horns  In 
unison,  has  more  character.  There  are 
pretty  variations  In  minuet  and  waltz 
form,  but  as  a  whole  the  composition 
1  Is  not  greatly  to  Grieg's  credit  either 
as  a  poet  In  tones  or  as  a  craftsman. 
The  theme  itself  has  pleasing  naivete, 
and  a  quaint  touch  la  given  to  it  by 
the  repetition  of  the  closing  cadence 
with  a  difference  In  the  time. 

The  overture  of  Sibelius  may  have  an 
ethnographical  significance,  as  Mrs. 
Newmarch  thinks;  but  It  Is  without 
musical  importance.  We  are  informed 
that  Karelia  is  the  southeastern  pro- 
vince of  Finland;  that  It  is  "the  strong- 
held  of  the  national  spirit";  that  the 
Karelian  peasantry  are  cheerful  com- 
panions. These  are  Interesting,  no 
doubt,  important  facts,  unsupported, 
however,  by  any  evidence  in  the  over- 
ture, which  is  even  of  less  worth  than 
the  same  composer's  "Finland."  "Kar- 


are  haunting,  and  in  the  repetition  Is 
the  pleasing  monotony  that  gives  to 
oriental  music  a  peculiar  charm.  There 
Is  little  or  no  use  of  polyphony  in  this 
suite;  but  the  rhythmic  changes,  the 
variety  of  orchestral  expression,  the' 
pervading  rhapsodic  fervor,  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  sustained  melodies,  the  con- 
stant suggestion  of  the  tale3  that  are 
as  wild  and  pathetic  and  cruel  as  any 
in  "the  iron  bound,  melancholy  volumes 
of  the  Magi,"  hold  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  as  though  he  himself  were  lis- 
tening as  the  Sultan  Schahrlar  to  the 
sigh-breasted  and  accomplished  Sche- 
herazade, the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Wazir. 

The  brilliance  of  this  music  may 
almost  be  seen,  glittering,  dazzling; 
and  in  this  music  with  all  its  beauty, 
its  richness,  its'  pomp,  its  dramatic 
moments,  there  is  also  the  reminder 
of  what  Henley  characterized  as  the 
tedium  of  the  East — the  realization 
that  the  show  is  only  passing.  "This 
is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that  'tis  fleet- 
ing." And  the  Destroyer  of  Delights 
and  the  Severer  of  Societies,  the' 
Desolator  of  Dwelling  Places  and 
Garnerer  of  Graveyards  will  soon  put 
I  an  end  to  the  feasting  and  the  laugh- 
ter, and  Sultana  and  bathman,  the 
voluptuous  beauty  of  Bagdad  and  the 
gatherer  of  fagots  will  alike  be  trans- 
lated to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah. 
Sang  with  Classic  Dignity. 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  sang  the  la- 
ment of  Andromache  with  the  classic 
dignity  that  did  not  exclude  emotional 
intensity.  By  her  voice  and  art  and  by 
womanly  feeling  which  gave  life  and 
deep  expression,  she  raised  Bruch's  mu- 
sic, inherently  feeble  and  meaningless, 
to  a  height  where  it  was  momentarily 
convincing.  She  sang  the  group  of 
songs  with  fine  appreciation  of  the  char- 


IU  Hit**.     " 

tlons  knew  tobacco  or  a  plant  much 
like  It  which  they  smoked  through 
small  tubes.  No  doubt  Calus  Marlus 
smoked  a  clay  pipe  In  his  celebrated 
act  of  sitting  on  the  ruins  Of  Carthage. 
Surely  there  was  smoking  and  there 
were  pipes  in  the  Old  World  before 
tobacco  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1496.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney suggested  that  smoking  might 
have  originated  spontaneously  In  Eu- 
rope Asia,  Africa — spontaneous  com- 
bustion. The  North  American  Indian 
was  not  dependent  on  tobacco.  He 
smoked,  if  there  was  no  tobacco  at 
hand,  rose  bark,  the  cuticle  of  a  cornus, 
the  lobelia,  the  larb  and  many  other 
plants.  He  invented  kinniklnlk.  The 
hunters  understood  by  this  word  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  red  willow 
bark-  but  some  settlers  applied  the 
word'  to  a  mixture  of  tobacco,  sumach 
leaves  and  willow  rind.  There  were 
others  who  smoked  only  the  cortex  of 
the  willow.  "The  taste,"  says  Burton, 
"is  pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  the  ef- 
fect Is  that  of  the  puerile  rattan,  rath- 
er than  the  manly  tobacco."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  all  savages  flndl 
pure  tobacco  too  strong,  for  they  in- 
hale the  smoke  into  the  lungs  and  re- 
turn it  through  the  nostrils. 

By  the  way  "nosterils"  is  a  far  no- 
bler word  than  nostrils.  Witness  the 
splendid  lines  that  Marlowe  put  Into 
the  mouth  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great: 
The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of 
And  blow  the'  morning  from  their  nosterils. 

The  Poet's  Nurse. 

There  are  famous  poems  or  verses  ad-| 
dressed  to  tobacco,  and  the  names  otl 
Byron  Lamb,  Maglnn,  Calverley  rush 
into  the  mind,  but  certain  poetic  ad- 


sonss  with  fine  appreciation  of  the  char-  aresses  to  the  pipe  are  not  so  familiar 

arter   of   each,    though    in  Schubert's 
Nun    she  erred,  if  at  all. 


"Young  Nun"  sne  errea,  n  ai  an.  on 
the  side  of  restraint.  Liszt's  "Three 
Gypsies,"  a  strikingly  original  and  ef- 
fective '  setting  of  music  to  Lenau's 
poem,  was  sung  con  amore,  with  a  dra- 
matic force  that  was  not  allowed  to  be- 
come theatrical  or  extravagant. 

The  performance  of  "Scheherazade" 
was  Indeed  worthy  of  this  superb  or- 
chestra, a  virtuoso  orchestra  com- 
posed of  virtuoso  musicians.  The 
many  solo  passages  were  skilfully 
played,  and  the  whole  performance 
was  romantically  poetic.  Among  the 
many  features  of  the  concert  the  solos 
of  Mr.  Witek  In  the  Suite  and  In 
Liszt's  "Three  Gypsies"  were  conspic- 
uous. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  Include  Cesar  Franck's 
I  symphony,  Schumann's  piano  con- 
certo (Harold  Bauer,  pianist),  Bala- 
klreff's  overture  on  a  theme  of  a 
gpanlsa  March. 


Many  sing  the  song  of  the  dudeen,  but 
how  many  have  read  "The  Poet's  Pipe," 
by  Tristan  Corblrre,  whose  baptismal, 
name  was  Edouard?  The  pipe  calls  her- 
self the  poet's  nurse;  she  lulls  to  sleep 
his  bad  humor,  his  despair.  "I  smoke; 
and  he  no  longer  sees  the  spiders  on  the 
celling;  I  make  for  him  a  sky,  clouds, 
sea,  desert  and  mirage,  and  he  looks  at 
them  with  his  glazed  eyes.  When  the, 
smoke  grows  thick  he  thinks  he  sees  a 
well-known  shadow— and  then  he  bites 
my  stem.  •  *  *  Dream  your  dream  to 
the  end,  poor  friend— smoke  Is  all  there 
is;  that  is,  if  everything  is  really 
smoke.'' 


In  the  Fireman's  Mouth. 
Then    there  is    "The  Briar  Wood 
Pipe,"   by  Charles   Dawson  Shanley, 
which  was  published  in  Vanity  Fair, 
July  6,  1861,  with  a  charming  picture 
by  Mullen.    'Tls  a  simple  story  told 
by  a  New  York  fireman,  smoking  his 
,       pipe  in  the  moonlight,  the  night  be- 
What  can  be  worse  than  regular  <  '  fore  a  battle,  dreaming  of  the  golden- 

clock-moving  servant*-  a  time  tor  e     ^    ,  white-robed    lady    that  gav< 


O,  Do  You  Remember? 

The   Herald   spoke  of  Fltz  James 

O'Brien  as  once  sojourning  In  Boston. 
Does   any  reader   remember  him  in 
this  city?    His  remarkable  story,  "The 
Diamond  Lens,"  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  early  in  18B8,  and  perhaps 
he  was  then  in  town.    Mr.  William 
Winter  states  that  O'Brien  greatly  ad- 
mired the  "strange,  wild,  passionate 
genius"  of  Matilda  Heron,  and  once 
travelled    as    "literary    assistant" — 
press  agent? — with  H.   L  Bateman, 
her   manager.     She  was  playing  In 
"Camille"  and  "Geraldlne."     "On  this 
trip  O'Brien  visited  Boston,  and  he  re-  | 
mained  for  some  time  in  that  city  and 
Its    neighborhood;    and    I  remember 
that  he  considerably  astonished  some 
of  the  quiet  literary  circles  of  that 
staid  and  decorous  region  by  his  utter 
and  unaffected  lrroverence  for  various 
camphorated  figureheads  which  were 
then  an  Incubus  upon  American  let- 
ters." 

Now  Mrs.  Bateman's  "Geraldlne,  or 

Love's  Victory,"  was  produced  In  New 
York  in  August,  1859.  O'Brien  went 
to  the  war  In  1861.  Matilda  Heron 
was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  but  of  course  "Geraldlne" 
was  not  'then  In  her  repertoire.  On 
Jan.  8,  1859,  as  Robert  Stoepel's  wife, 
she  recited  in  the  same  theatre  ex- 
tracts from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha" 
when  her  husband's  "symphony"  of 
the  same  name  was  produced.  Was 
O'Brien  sojourning  here  in  the  winter 
I  of  '58?  _  

ELMENDORF 
GIVESLECTURE 

First  of  a  Series  of  Five  New 
Travel  Talks  at  Symphony 
Hall. 


A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
was  present  last  evening  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Elmen- 
dorf,  who  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
five  new  travel  talks  on  Italy,  Illustrated 
by  color  views  and  motion  pictures.  Tho 
subject  last  evening  was  "Tho  Riviera," 
the  first  half  of  the  lecture  being  given 
[over  to  the  Italian  Riviera  while  the 
second  was  concerned  with  the  French. 


/W(?  wy 

Director  Russell  Out- 
lines Plans  for 
Season. 


tea-tabular  felicity.  

From  "Earnest  Seeker." 
The  Herald  was  sure   that  "Earnest 
seeker"   would    settle    the  question 
whether  Se  name  of  the  actress  was 
Ince  or  Nice.  He  wrote  as  follows . 
As  the  World  Wags: 


haired,  white-robed  lady  that  gave 
i  him  the  havelock  for  his  cap  as  he 
1  marched  with  his  comrades  in  the 
!  city  street.  And  he  recalls  other 
' scenes: 

yry  thought"!  are  back  1*  the  city,  I'm  erery- 

thlng  I've  been; 
I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  run  with  the 

swift  machine. 
I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  axonnd  the  engine 

house  door. 

The  foreman's  hatl  through  the  trumpet  comes 

with  a  hollow  roar. 
X*e  reel  la  the  Bowery  dance  house,  the  row  In 

the  beer  saloon, 
Where  1  put  in  my  licks  ■*  Big  Paul,  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  moon. 
I-  hear  the  drum  and  the  bugle,  tie  tramp  or 
the  cowskln  books.  _  _ 

I  We  are  marching  on  our  muscle,  the  Fire  zou- 
ave recruits. 
Good  lines,  worthy  to  be  put  In  a 
;  foot  note  to  Walt  Whitman's  "I  am 
'  the  mashed  fireman  with  breastbone 
;  broken. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  third  season  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  Henry  Russell  manag- 
ing director,  will  begin  on  Monday 
night,  Nov.  27,  and  Saint-Saens's 
"Samson  et  Dallla"  will  then  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  as  an  opera 
In  this  city.  (The  opera  was  first  per- 
formed here  as  an  oratorio  by  the  Ce- 
cilia Society  Nov.  27,  1894,  when  the 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman, 
Messrs.  Davis,  Meyn,  Clarke.  Hall  and 
Townsend.   Mr.  Lang  conducted.) 

The  prospectus  for  1911-1912  states 
that  the  repertoire  will  be  selected 
from  17  Italian  operas,  10  French  op- 
eras, two  German  operas  and  one  In 
English  by  an  American  composer. 
For  the  sake  of  reference  the  list  U 
given  In  full: 

Italian— Verdi,  "II  Trovatore,"  'm 
Traviata,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Aida," 
"Otello";  Rossini,  "II  Barblere  dl  31- 
vlglla";  Donizetti,  "Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor";  Mascagnl,  "Cavalleria  P.ustl- 
oana";  Leoncavallo,  "Pagllacci" ;  Boittfc 
"Meflstofele";  Franchettl,  "Germanla"; 
Wolf-Ferrari,  "II  Segreto  dt  Susanna," 
and  these  operas  by  Puccini:  "Manon 
Lescaut,"  "La  Bobeme,"  "Tosca."  "Ma- 
dama  Butterfly"  and  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West."  Of  these  operas  "Ger- 
manla" and  "II  Segreto  dl  Susanna 
will  be  performed  hero  for  the  first 
time.  „  ' 

French— Aubert,  "La  Foret  Bleue  ; 
Bizet  "Carmen";  Debussy,  "L'Enlant 
Prodi'gue,"  "Fellas  et  MeUsando'  ; 
Gounod,  "Faust":  Leparra,  "La  Haba- 
nera"; Massenet,  "Manon,"  "Thais, 
•Werthcr";  Saint-Sacns.  "Samson  et 
Dallla."  "La  Foret  Bleuo"  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  oi^ny 
stage.  "Samson  et  Dallla"  and  '  wer- 
ther"  will  be  performed  for  the  .tr«t 
time  in  Boston.  "Pelleas  et  Mell- 
sande"  and  "Thais"  will  be  porformeu 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston  opera 
House. 
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5h — Converse,  "The  Sacrifice." 


y,  hen,  be  asked:  "Why  Is 
ley  smavked  increase  In  the  num- 
alns.  t-renWh  operas  announced  for 
i"l  "id'ton,  and  vvny  jg  so  muoh  stress 
l!sh0<the  coming  performances  of 
tuckbperas? 


I  °nild  be  remembered  that  the 
do*\on  was  planned  on  a  $3  basis. 
I  mentle  purp0se  of  the  directors  to 
f '  operas  with  a  good  ensemble 

L  ^rfifh  due  attention  to  mise  en 
fc  /^Ss,'easonable  prices.  The  prom- 
Wf  che  directors  were  faithfully 
f  j  he  ensemble  was  generally  ex- 
r/  ;  there  was  a  large,  well  drilled, 
[/  .ve  chorus,  and  so  far  as  scenery 
f  stage  management  were  con- 
f  jjj-ed  opera  was  performed  in  a  far 
'ore  sumptuous  manner  than  had 
ien  known  In  Boston,  In  a  manner 
lat  excited  the  admiration  of  Bosto- 
[ans  and  all  visitors  and  gave  the 
pera  House  an  international  reputa- 
on. 

Jt  was  natural  that  In  the  choice  of 
repertoire  Italian  operas  were  at 
est  in  the  great  majority  and  regard- 
1  as  the  most  Important.  Mr,  Russell 
id  been  associated  with  Italian  sing- 
IB;  he  had  produced  Italian  opera  in 
bndon  and  In  cities  of  the  United 
tates  before  he  was  invited  to  take 
large  of  the  Boston  Opera.  His  gen- 
fal  stage  director  and  ohlef  con- 
jctor  were  Italians. 
Furthermore,  he  might  well  have 
gued  that  the  great  public  was 
ore  Interested  in  Italian  opera  as  a 
ihool  than  in  the  operas  of  other 
itlons.  The  popular  French  operas, 
»  could  have  said,  are  "Faust,"  "Car- 
en,"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  when 
ere  is  an  "ideal  cast"  and  prices  are 
Jsed  "The  Huguenots,"  Ho  might 
tve  said,  if  there  was  any  interest  in 
joutse"  and  "Thais'*  it  was  on  ao- 
mnt  of  Miss  Garden.  The  interest  in 
her  French  operas  produced  here  by 
r,  Hammerstein  was  not  great  ex- 
pt  In  the  case  of  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
,nde,"  which  was  heralded  as  a  curi- 
:ity. 

He  might  also  have  said  that  a  pub- 
;  has  to  be  educated  up  to  a  large 
id  varied  repertoire.  The  public  is 
tsplcious  of  an  unfamiliar  or  un- 
lown  opera.  When  Mr.  Ellis  pro- 
iced  Puccini's  "Boheme"  in  Boston, 
r  one  who  went  to  find  out  what  the 
•era  was  like,  25  went  to  hear  Mme. 
elba  sing. 


)$t.  Russell,  then,  for  the  first  sea- 
*i  put  his  trust  In  Italian  opera, 
though  he  looked  forward  to  an 
>era  house  in  which  French  and  Ger- 
an  schools  would  be  fully  repre- 
Inted.  He  believed  that  an  opera 
iould  be  sung  in  the  language  In 
hlch  it  was  written;  that  it  should* 
s  put  on  the  stage  by  men  acqualnt- 
l  with  the  traditions  and  with  the 
•tlstic  taste  to  improve  on  them  or 
■  Invent  something  that  was  still 
Btter.  He  believed  that  Italian  op- 
•as  should  be  prepared  and  conduct- 
l  by  Italians;  that  French  or  German 
•  English  operas  should  be  produced 
.  like  manner.  But  the  time  was  not 
pe  for  him  to  put  his  theories  into 
ractice,  nor  would  it  have  been  pru- 
snt  for  him  to  be  heroically  eclectic 
i  a  first  season  and  when  the  orches- 
•a  seats  brought  only  $3  apiece. 


A  different  scale  of  prices  was  ar- 
mged  for  the  second  season.  This  I 
cabled  the  directors  to  spend  more 
loney  on  singers  and  on  productions.  I 
flready  in  a  year  the  public,  which  had  1 
yarned  from  Mr.  Hammerstein  that 
pera  should  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well 
B  to  the  ear,  had  been  further  edu- 
ated  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  appreciation 
I  fitting  and  gorgeous  scenery  and  cos- 
Limes.  It  would  have  been  impatient, 
pcllned  to  protest,  had  there  been  any 
etrogression  in  this  respect.  Yet  not 
lany  years  ago  the  Boston  public 
rowded  Mechanics'  building,  where 
pera  was  pitchforked  on  the  stage, 
rtthout  any  pretence  of  suitable  and 
and3ome  scenery,  with  laughably  in- 
lfferent  stage  management.  The  crowd 
tras  there  to  hear  Mmes.  Melba,  Calve, 
fordica,  Eames,  Messrs.  de  Reszke. 
'lancon,  Maurel,  Tamagno  and  other 
Celebrated  singers.  The  crowd  was 
Irawn  by  the  singers  and  by  them  alone, 
today  the  public  would  not  be  so  easily 
'latisfled.  It  still  demands  effective  sing- 
prs;  it  also  requires  adequate  and  more 
Jinn  adequate  stage  settings. 


The  Italians  In  their  own  country  put 
■  far  higher  value  on  the  singers  than 
fn  scenery  and  stage  appointments.  They 
Scmand  either  "bel  canto"  in  Its  perfec- 
tion or  an  intensely  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  a  dramatic  role.  Scenery,  cos- 
tumes, stage  management  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  been  fastidious  la  the  matter  of 

iisc-en-scene.  The  Paris  Opera  was  for 
ears  moie  conspicuous  for  the  splendor 
f  productions  than  for  the  vocal  strength 
£  its  members.  The  Germans  have  in- 
Isted  on  a  good  chorus  and  orchestra 
,nd  on  singers  trained  In  team  work,  to 
lorrow  a  term  from  the  vocabulary  of 
iports.  They,  too,  have  insisted  oii 
icenery  and  costumes  that  were  not  in- 
iongriious  or  anachronistic.  Their  tastr 
u  color  F-chcmes  and,  hi  groupings  was 
jftf-n  deplorable,  but  there  was  the  hon- 
.ai  ,  i.;     ...r,  and  tb«_  results  were  gen- 


visitors  might  groan  and  put  their  hands 
to  their  eyes— also  to  their  ears— after 
they  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock. 
But  a  new  school  has  arisen  In  Ger- 
many, and  operas  and  spectacles  are 
now  mounted  In  some  of  the  largest 


in  chamber  music  and  concert  conduc- 
tor.  His  interpretation  of  "Tristan  und 

|  Isolde"  should  be  an  emotional  one, 
and  many  will  be  interested  in  compar- 

J  lng  his  reading  with  that  of  Gustav 
Mahler,  and  that  of  Arturo  Toscaninl. 
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:  was  chosen  by  Richard  Strauss  to  take 


It  is  now.  Mr.  Russell's  purpose  ■  to 
combine  the  best  qualities  of  each 
school.  He  will  give  "La  Traviata," 
"P.lgoletto,"  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor," 
that  Mme,  Tetrazzlnl  may  shine  In  her 
deliverv  of  llorld  passage's,  although 
Mme  "Tetrazzlnl  has  recently  shown 
that  she  Is  a  mistress  of  sustained  song 
that  her  voice  is  both  emotional  and 
brilliant.  The  operas  of  Verdi  and  Puc- 
cini are  promised  because  the  public 
delights  in  them.  Crowded  houses  for 
"II  Trovatore"  and   "Cavalleria  Rustl- 


cana"  will  allow  the  managing  director 
to  produce  other  and  unfamiliar  operas 
that  may  not  at  first  draw  so  well, 
operas  to  which  the  public  must  accus- 
tom itself,  a9  it  did  to  Puccini  s  Bo- 
heme "  for  when  "Boheme"  was  first 
performed  in  this  city  many  considered 
It  unmelodic  and  saw  in  it  no  promise 
of  popularity.   


Mr  Russell  has  increased  the  number 
of  French  operas  this  year  because  he 
believes  that  the  public  is  now  ready  to 
appreciate  their  finer  qualities,  to  rec- 
ognize the  art  of  the  singers  In  expres- 
sive diction  and  the  skill  of  the  com- 
posers In  setting  music  to  the  text  so 
that  sentiments  and  emotions  are  well 
emphasized  and  dramatic  strokes  In- 
tensified. These  operas  require  effective 
stage  settings,  striking,  picturesque  or 
beautiful  scenery.  There  was  a  time 
when  Faust  could  sing  to  a  dilapidated 
cottage  with  a  garden  consisting  of  one  , 
potted  plant,  and  a  Boston  audience 
would  be  conscious  only  of  the  tenor's! 
voice.  That  time  has  passed.  The 
French  operas  also  require  singers  with 
dramatic  intelligence,  singers  that  are 
at  ease  upon  the  stage,  graceful  or  dig- 
nified or  heroic,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  not  anxiously  thinking  of  tone  pro- 
duction or  looking  forward  to  the  effect 
of  a  sweet  romanza.  These  operas  de- 
mand actors  and  actresses  who  express 
their  emotions  in  musical  dialogue.  In 
arioso  measures,  or,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion in  sustained  song,  but  always  first 
with  a  view  to  the  dramatic  situation 
and  requirements. 

The  French  repertoire  this  season  will 
of  course,  include  "Faust"  and  "Car- 
men," for  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
a  repertoire,  even  in  a  little  German 
town  without  them.  Massenet's  charm- 
ing "Manon"  will  be  included,  that 
dainty,  opera  In  porcelain,  If  only  lor 
the  purpose  of  displaying  Mr.  Clement's 
exquisite  art.  The  success  of  "Thais 
does  not  depend  solely  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  any  particular  soprano. 
The  part  of  the  Monk  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  in  modern  opera,  and  "Thais  | 
admits  of  superb  scenery  and  lavish 
decoration.  "Werther,"  which  has  never 
been  performed  in  Boston,  is  thought 
by  good  Judges  to  be  one  of  Massenet's  I 
most  brilliant  achievements,  and  this 
opera,  also,  tempts  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scene  painter. 

"Samson  et  Dallla,"  oratorio  or  opera, 
as  you  will— and  for  many  years  the 
partition  between  opera  and  oratorio  was 
a  thin  one— should  be  a  fine  spectacle, 
with  Impressive  choral  effects;  with  the 
ballet  in  dances  that,  while  sacred  to 
worshippers  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon,  are 
exhilerating  to  the  unbelievers  on  this 
side  of  the  footlights;  with  the  famous 
scene  of  seduction  in  which  the  woman 
,of  Sorek  triumphs  over  Israel's  hope 
and  strength. 

"La  Foret  Bleue"  is  a  story  that  should 
appeal  to  all  children,  young  and  old. 
The  tales  of  Perrault  that  servo  aa  a 

source  of  the  libretto  are  familiar  and 
are  prettily  combined  and  retold.  Here 
again  is  the  promise  of  a  spectacle  that 
will  add  to  the  reputation  of  this  opera 
house. 

It  should  be  a  pleasure  to  witness  the 
revival  of  "La  Habanera,"  with  its  | 
thrilling  scenes,  its  dramatic  intensity. 
The  performance  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  appearance  of  Mme.  Gay  as  the 
Spanish  heroine. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  season, 
probably  the  most  prominent,  will  be 
the  production  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
with  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc,  the  wife 
of  Maeterlinck,  as  Melisande.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  dramatist  wished 
her  to  create  the  part  at  the  Opera 
Comlque  in  Paris;  that  the  director  of 
that  theatre  preferred  Miss  Garden  for 
peculiarly  personal  reasons  that  did 
not  reflect  In  any  manner  upon  Mme. 
Leblanc;  that  the  dramatist  then  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  freed  his  mind  and 
said  he  had  no  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion. It  may  now  be  said  that  he  is 
especially  interested  in  the  production 
At  (ha  Eestoa  O&exa.  House-.;,  thai  he  has 

busied    himself   in   the  preparation   of  j 
!  the  scenery,  painted  by  the  celebrated  | 
Loeffler  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  1 
for  the  scenery  at  the  Opera  Comique  ' 
vexed  him  as  being  rococo  rather  than 
In  the  old  northern  Norman  style;  that  | 
he  has  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  P.us- 
sell  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  infinite 
care  taken  in  this  production  by  Mr.  : 
Russell  and  Mr.  Caplet  and  his  belief 
in  the  aesthetic  perfection  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Welngartner  will  conduct  opera  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston,  where  he  is 


the  part  of  Elektra  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  when  Mr.  Weingsirtner  was  the 
conductor. 
Mr.  Converse's  "Sacrifice"  .will  be  re. 

vived.  It  is  said  that  the  composer  last 
summer  made  alterations  and  thorough- 
ly revised  the  work. 

The  list  of  singers  includes  tried  fa- 
vorites, as  Mmes.  Destinn,  Eames,  Gar- 
den, Gadski,  Carmen  Melis,  Nordlca, 
Tetrazzini,  Gay,  Homer,  Gerville-Reaclie 
and  Messrs.  Clement,  Jadlowker.  Slezak. 
Zenatello,  Amato,  Blanchart,  Polese, 
Renaud  and  Scotti. 

There  will  naturally  be  curiosity  to  see 
Mme.  Leblanc  in  all  that  she  under- 
takes. Newcomers  of  whom  good  things 
have  been  said  in  Europe  are  Mmes. 
Amsden,  Brozia,  Ferrabini  (who  sang 
here  at  Leoncavallo's  concerts).  Marcel, 
d'OHge,  de  Lieven,  de  Courcy  and  Messrs. 
de  Potter,  Urlus,  Riddez,  Lankow.  Mar- 
coux,  Olshanskl.  There  are  other  new- 
comers of  good  reputation. 

Many  will  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Constantino  has  been  re-engaged. 

The  season  of  1911-12.  then,  promises  to 
be  unusually  interesting,  brilliant.  The 
hearty  support  of  the  city  and  all  those 
In  the  neighborhood  who  are  interested 
In  operatic  art  should  be  constant,  un- 
failing. 


lot  the 


Tin-  Herald  iast  Sunday  stated  that 
the  cancan  was  danced  in  January.  1SSS, 
at  the  Theatre  Comique,  Boston,  by 
Mile.  Morlacchi  and  her  companions. 

The  Herald  .asked  whether  the  can- 
can had  been  dance  1  in  Boston  before 
thai  date. 

John  De  Pol  brought  Mile.  Morlacchi 
and  her  associates  to  New  York  in  Oc- 
tober. IttiT. 

It  will  be  seen.  then,  that  sonic  of  the 
statements  in  the  letters  which  follow 
are  not  well  founded. 

We  are  much  Indebted  to  the  writers 
of  these  entertaining  Utters.  The  can 
can  evidently  left  a  fragrant  memory 
1  eiiind  it,  and  men  long  past  the  roar- 
ing forties  now  treasure  the  recollection;. 

,Mr.  John  W.  Ryan  gives  his  rccoUec-i 
t  ons  of  the  Theatre  Comique. 
To  the  Editor  Of  The  lb  raid: 

Memories  -M> 

slorj    of  the 

P1    *ne  hall   iu  Cen- 

Theatre  Comique    trai  court, 

next  to  Billy  Park's  hostelry.  Is  that  it 
was  first  used  as  an  aquaria  1  garden. 
It  had  in  its  centre  an  immense  tank  in 
which  a  young  whale  disported,  while 
some  performer  rode  on  its  slippery  back.  ; 
I'hineas  T.  Barnum  had  it  for  a  while,! 
and  his  resident  manager  was  Benjamin  ! 
J\  Lowell,  a  bright  man.  Light 
performances  .were  given  on  the  *tage 
of  what  the  boys  called  the  Fish  Thea- 
tre, which  existed  about  the  opening  oi 
the  civil  war.    It  was  later  known  as 
Andrews    Hall,    where   fairs    were  held 
and  other  entertainments  given. 

About  18455,  Jason  Wentwortli.  a  toy 
ce-.Tler  at  the  courier  of  Washington  and 
'leroplc  place,  who  bad  seen  .Maffitt  and 
Bartholomew  perform  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum In  a  company  from  Now  ifork.  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  these  actors 
(located  in  Boston,  and  he  secured  An*- 
dieW's  Hall  and  renamed  it  the  Thea- 
tre Comique.      The    enterprise    was  a 
geand  success  for  a  while,  and  Mattitt  i 
iod-    Bartholomew    sang    and  danced. 
••Johnny    Schmoeker"    and    gave    pan- 1 
toininiic  performances,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  young  and  old.    Later  the  lions- 
had  a  varied  career.     Horace  Lingard, 
"Capt.  Jenks,"  came  there  as  manager; 
for  a  short  time,  and  with  his  wife.  Alice  j 
Dunning,  and  Dicky  Lingard  were  lavoi- 
li.es.    John  Stetson  ran  the  theatre ■ for 
k,  while  after  he  left  the  Howard  Ath- 
enaeum, and  before  he  went  to  the  old 
Globe  Theatre  at  the  comer  of  Wash- 
ington street  and  H&yward  place.  He 
<iid  not  call  il  the  Theatre  Comique.  how- 
ever, but  stvled  it.  if  I  mistake  not.  the 
Gaiety   Theatre.     I   recall     that  when 
Morlaechi   first   appeared  at  this  house, 
she  was  said  to  be  the  finest  dancer  that 
had   been  seen  in  Boston  sine,-  Fanny 
El'sler  nt  the  old  Trcmont  Theatre. 

JO  11  X  W.  RYAN. 


where  now  is  the  corner  of  Uv>  two 
streets,  with  Hilton's  store •  making  one 
corner  and  Houston's  the  other.  After, 
Mr  Wentworth  gave  np»the  Theatrd 
Comique  be  took  the  Melodeon  Billiard 
Hall  and  erected  a  stage  and  gave  light 
operas  and  burlesques  there.  Mr. 
Mestayer(300  pounds \  played  Hie  ••Tour- 
ists in  a  Pullman  Car"  the  re.  A 'so  I 
think  •'The  Mascot"  was  first  given  in 
Boston  there.  Mr.  Wentwortli  called  it 
i  he  Gayety.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Keith,  who  altered  the  hall  into  a  ihea- 
tve-and  called  it  the  Bijou.  This  was 
i.efore  he  fKcilii)  built  his  present 
iheatre.  All  the  plays  mentlone*!  ft) 
this  day's  Herald  T  remember  perfectly 
well,  and  am  I  not  right  in  saving  taut 
liter  on  Albertine  played  Columbine  to; 
Maffitt's  and  Bartholomew's  Pantaloon  i 
and  clown?  I  don't  think  the  e-anean 
was  ever  danced  at  the  Continental  by 
this  troupe.  Elise  Holt  was  there  with 
a  company,  but  t  don't  remember  of 
any  dancers  in  her  company.  There 
was  a  burlesque  of  the  cancan  given  at 
Morris  Bros.'  that  was  a  corker.  1  won- 
der how  many  of  Boston's  old  boys  re- 
member that  Barnum  exhibited  the 
white  whale  in  Andrew's  Hall,  after- 
ward the  Theatre  Comique?  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  cancan  was  danced  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  during  an  engage-; 
ment  of  the  Rave!  troupe. 

Do  any  of  Boston's  old  boys  remember 
when  "The  Black  Crook"  was  brought  | 
otrt  at  the  Continental,  and  do  they  re- 
member the  big  snow  storm  that  blocked 
railroads  and  everything  else?  No  one 
could  get  out  of  Boston  that  night,  and 
the  old  Continental  was  crowded  from 
ridgepole  to  cellar  foundation  with  men. 
Only  one  woman  in  the  theatre,  and 
every  man  cheered  when  she  came  in. 
My  party  could  not  get  seats,  and  we 
stood  "way  down  next  to  the  footlights. 
You  may  depend  upon  it.  the  cancan 
was  danced  that  night  for  all  it  was 
worth.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was 
there. 

ONHC  OF  OLD  BOSTON'S  BOYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 


Music 
of  the 
Cancan 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Hi 

The  Old 

Renew  Their 
Youth 


d: 


I  have  been  uuch 
interested  in  the,  sev- 
eral articles  pub- 
lished in  The' Herald 
relating  to  the  lime  When  the  cancan 
was  first  danced  in  Boston,  and  1  think 
the  time  given  in  tilts  day's  Herald 
fXov.  11)  is  correet.  Possibly  it  may 
interest  younger  Boston  to  know  that 
Mr.  Wentwortli.  the  first  proprietor  Of 
the  Theatre  Comique.  kept  a  children's 
toy  store,  etc..  at  the  head  of  Temple 
place.  Washington  street  end.  This 
was  before  Temple  place  was  opened  to 
Washington  street.  At  thai  lime  there- 
was  a  narrow  passage  to  Temple  place 
and  a  rise-  of  four  stone  steps.  Temple 
place  at  that  time  was  all  duelling- 
Mr.    Wentworth's   .-tore  stood 


I  have  just  read  with 
interest    the  historical 
notes  in  your  columns 
in  The  Herald  concern- 
ing  the   cancan  dance,  and  I  find  that 
f  have  the  nyisic  played  for  the  dance. 
It  was  published  in  1S6S  by  Ditson.  It 
was    composed    by    Paolo  Giorza  and 
arranged  for  the  piano  by  my  uncle.  J. 
Stearns  Knight,  at  that  time  a  famous 
dance  music   player   and  composer  of 
t\altzes  that  had  considerable  vogue  in 
ti  ose  days.  The  title  page  has  a  picture 
?f  Morlaechi  and  P.aretta  on  it  and  is; 
very  interesting.   My   uncle  also  pub-i 
fished  the  same  year  the  Cancan  Galop  j 
Irom  "The  Grand  Duchess"  of  Offenbach,' 
which  from  the  '  picture  seems  to  have  j 
been  a  far  more  decorous  affair  than  j 
Morlacchi's. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  old  music  i 
|I  50  and  60  years  ago.  and  take  in- 
creasing interest  in  it  from  year  to  year. 
Foster's  melodies,  music  of  the  Hutchin- 
sons.  Bakers  and  other  "families."  Ord- 
way's  songs  and  many  other  pieces.  To 
me  they  show  the  evolution  in  the  art 
of  printing  as  well  as  in  the  musical 
taste,  while  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publishers  show  the  growth  of  Bos- 
ton to  the  great  city  it  now  is.  When 
The  Herald  was  printing  the  war-time 
Heralds  the  "Musical  and  Dramatic", 
column  read  in  connection  with  this 
Old  music  and  with  the  many  reminis- 

of  my  mother  gave  me  a  better  i 
idea  of  Boston  life  as  it  then  was  than 
I  ever  had  before.    AUG.  C.  KNIGHT.  I 
West  Medford.  Nov.  12,  1911. 
There  is  no  special  music  for  the  can-' 
can  in  "La  Grande  Duchesse."      The : 
Grand  Duchess  and  Gen.  Bouni  dance  a 
few  steps  after  they  have  agreed  to  con- 
spire against  Fritz.    In  performances  of 
Sbffenbaeh's  operettas  in  this  country  the 
Cancan   was   sometimes   introduced  and 
generally  to  the  galop  from  "Orphee  aux 
F.nfeis."  the  galop  danced  wildly  by  t he 
Igtejiers  ou  Olympus.— Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
A  YOUth's         111    reference     to  tin 
_  Theatre      Comique  as 

JOyOUS      mentioned    in  Sunday's 
Fourth  Herald,  i  have  before  me 
a  program  of  July  4,  18(17  or  186S: 

[j.  WENTWQftTH  &  CO  (Manager 

fjAS.  S    MAFFITT  .stage  Manager 

i  On.    Week  Only  c£  the  Greatest  Danseuses 
That  Have  Ever  Appeared  in  America. 
MLLE.    HI. ISA  BLAS1NA. 
First    Appearauee    in    America  of 
MI.I.K.   I.RONlt.DA  CRQOE. 


(Program  me 
OEV  IL'S 


le..  etc. 
I'TlDN 
Brane 
ound  u 


.Vno 
AX. 


re  Maffttl 
Btarithpe.  J 
Evetijie 


I.C11I1IUI).  fit 

nud  Barlholo- 
eluiuui.  Miss 


'nouses 


Carrie  RresoQtt, 

Fartseli,  'tc.  etc.  j 
There  is  no  date*  on  the  program,] 
but  I  know  it  was  July  1-  niatinee— 
because  as  a  boy  I  was  celebrating  by 
trying  to  spend  a       bill  my  employer 
1  had    given    me    for   the    purpose.  So 
I  much  was  1  impressed  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion  1  could  almost  point 
lout  the  seat  in  the  orchestra,  and  Ij 
plainly  rejnember  that  my  neighbor 


1 


I 


iiii  xontBl  w:is  i»"  driink-u  man  who  | 
ha>l  evidently  baen  visiting  the  bai  l 
which  was  next  floor  In  lue  theatre., 

T»u  may  if.  all  that  Monarch  I  Hp- I 
pea ri  ll  H(  So  1  yry n"s  In  "A  Midsummer  | 
Night's  I'leum"  In  the  full  of  186S.  a  I 
program      which  In  bofbro  me. 

I  hail  thought  the  Theatre  Comiiiue 
pruKram  was  ISH7,  but  porliaiw  it  was 
lM.f.  I-:.  LACR1SNCE  .IKN'KiN'S. 

South  Yarmouth.  Nov.  13.  1911.;'  J 

Th*  urogram  which  Mr.  .Icnkinsj 
»|Uotos  was  certainly,  .not  otto  puh-j 
lUlied  In  IxfiT. — Kil. 

A.t  ihg  Mi.-.   L.    Maria  Simpson 

.  .     "i  South  Weymouth  writes, 

Aquanal        „,„.  ,,  ,„  ,,„,.  seiwrn 

Garden  Th.-;itt.  program,  dated 
Dec.  17.  l^O.  advertising  "The  renowned 
Morlucci  Ballet  Troupe  in  'Mfdsumrnet 
N'lslifs  Dream."  " 

.Mr.    Joseph    H.    Wheeler    of  Bo-don 
v  riU-s  (  Nov.  15): 
I'o  l!i<-  Kditur  of  The  Herald: 

I  hove  been  .quite  interested  ;n  the 
irtl'-Ies  relating  to  the  old  Theatre 
JOOltQUe.  I  distinctly  remember  when 
|  ra«  the  Actuarial  Garden.  The  epl- 
•f  the  white  whale  I  also  recall, 
heard  my  uncle,  the  late  Rufus 
•hy.  the  old-time  siiownian.  de- 
Jm  lecture  on  the  aforesaid  whale, 
s  entirely  (rom  memory,  as  I  have 
:a  to  prove  the  statements 

JOSEPH-!  II.  WHEELER. 
Ri  aid  Is  Indebted  to  Mr.  Edward 
•U  tor  a  card  printed  in  colors. 

;  agne  box  bears  on  one  side  this 
I:  "Adelphi  Theatre  (late  Theatre 
Great  Star  Troupe.  Every 
r.    Saturday  afternoon."  Children 
ainling  about   the  box.  and  two 
nking  from  bottles, 
r-ar.l  was  printed  in  Philadelphia 
!      9     .lol>  Print. 


pocte 
as  I 


,  >iuigu 
["exiincr 


A  Forgotten 
Bird- 
Play 


If  the  arrival  of  Hos- 
aqd's  "Chanteeler"  at 
lie  Mollis  Sireet  The- 
itre  tomorrow  should 
bring  about  a  discussion  of  birds  in 
drama  there  is  no  need  of  going  bach 
to  lire  famous  play  of  Aristophanes. 

Mortimer  Collins  wrote  a  poetical 
drama.  "The  British  Birds:  a  Communi- 
cation from  the  Ghost  of  Aristophanes." 
whit  h  was  published  in  London  In  1872. 
Hi  introduced  the  birds  King  Roe,  Tom 
Tit  Procne  the  Nightingale,  three  Poets, 
four  Philosophers,  three  Statesmen,  a 
Ma.i  of  the  Adelphi:  also  Pelsthetairus. 
the  hero  of  the  play,  the  "persuasive 
companion":  and  Euelpides,  his  fol- 
lower, the  "cheery*  comrade."  Collins  | 
added':  "They  are  Creek  types.  23  cen- 
turies old.  of  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 
of  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller." 

Tins  dramatic  poem  is  a  bitter  satire 
on  the  Darwinian  theory  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Positivi-ts.  Jlfre  is  a 
Mugc  il i  vet  lion  :  "Enter  a  yreat  number 
of  philosophers,  mostly  oneer  in  ap- 
pearance. One  slightly  resembles  a 
Gorilla  another  a  Germ,  a  third  a  Pro- 
toplast; a  fourth  a  Sewing  Machine.  All 
four,  not  to  mention  several  minor 
philosophers,  talk  in  vigorous  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  logic  and  grammar. 
Pefethetairus  meanwhile  smokes  a 
cigar." 

Tile  philosophers  sing  a   c'.:orus  that 
w.-.s  famous  for  many  years  and  aroused 
angry  retorts.   We  quote  three  verses: 
Life  ami  tli"  universe1  show  spontaneity: 
Down  irtth  ridiculous  notions  tt  Deity! 

Churches  and  creeds  are  all  lost  in  the 

Truth  must  besought  with  tho  Posilivlsts. 

Husbands   anil    wives   should   all    be  one 

community. 
jtSqulsitc  freedom  with  ahsolute  unity. 
Wndiilne  rings  worse  arc  than  manacled 

wrists — 

such  Is  the  creed  of  the  Posltlrists. 

There  vr.i?  an  APE  in  the  days  that  were 

•Zfemurins'' passed,    and    his   "hair  became! 

Centuries   more   gav.    a    thumb   to  hlsi 
wrist — 

Then  be  was  MAN"  and  a  Positivlst. 

And  in  "The  Rritish  Birds"  is  his  de- 
lighlful  recipe  for  salad,  sung  in  the 
manner  of  Swinburne: 

Tal.r  i  ndivc — like  lave,  it  is  bitter; 

Take  licet — fo/,  like  I«.vc.  il  is  red: 
Crisp  leaf  of  the  lettuce  shall  glitter. 
And  <*ress  from  the  rivulet's  bed; 

foam-born,  like  the  T.ady 
Whose  beauty  has  maddened  this  bard. 
And  olives,  from  graves  that  arc  shady: 

\ml  eggs — Boil  'cm  hard. 
Ti„   play  is  excellent  fooiing.  and  Col- 
ons sl,"t\s  ;i  mastery  over  rhythm  and 
metre  ihat  even  Swinburne  must  have 
ad  mired. 


nel'  as  piano  pi.  .  Tlte  club  will  also 
pi.iv  for  the  h'-s:  time  a  posthumous 
quirt.-;  by  Rin)sl;>  -Kor.sakoff,  which  was 
performed  in  London  Nov.  2.  It  is  in 
(hi  lovemettts.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
rotte found  that  it  .contained  some 
agreeable  music,  was  effectively  written 
and  well  worth  hearing. 

Mrs  Hum's  song  recitals  are  interest- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  programs  and  tlx 
art  of  the  singer,  who  Is  an  interpreter 
as  well  as  an  acomplinhed  vocalist. 

Mr.  Renaud  is  a  French  pianist  who 
lias  lived  for  some  time  in  Boston. 
|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wltek  will  play  Cesar 
Frati.  k's  trio  in  F  sharp  minor,  which 
was  ,i  st  peifnrmed  In  Boston  Jan. 
!898,  al  a  Knelsel  concert  with  (George 
Proctor  pianist.  Von  Buelovv  played  this 
trio  In  Berlin  as  early  as  Nov.  22,  1856, 
and  tlte  trio  aroused  fierce  hostility,  t 
understand  that  Mr.  Witek  was  the  first 
:■.  revive  the  trio  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Copeland.  a  pianist  of  exquisite 
touch,  will  bring  out  unfamiliar  Span- 
ish music,  also  pieces  of  old  world  grace 
by  Miirsebhauser  of  Munich  and 
Danuriou  of  Paris 

Mr.  Spooner  will  sing  for  the  first  nine 
in  Boston.  His  associate.  .Miss  Katie' 
^Jtemus,  gave  a  concert  in  Boston  with 

GJ.-n  Hall,  tenor,  March  19.  lfiijp.  In  Jor-  I 
dan  Hall. 

Mr  Fiedler  will  bring  out  at  the  Sym- 
phony conceits  an  overture  by  Balaki- 
reff  that  was  composed  as  long  ago  as 
1857.  U  was  revised  and  published  in 
ISfif).  The  overture  is  also  known  as 
''Overture  >n  Spanish  Themes.''  Buiuki- 
reff  wrote  that  the  first  theme  is  of  his 
own  Invention.  "It  is  written  in  the 
oriental  style,  to  suit  the  program,  which 
portrays  the  Struggle  between  the 
Mo. .is  and  the  Spaniards  all  I  the  vic- 
tory of  .  the  latter  with  t  ie  aid  of  the 
auto  da  fe  of  Hie  Inquisition.  The  sec- 
ond theme,  t'.ie  original  theme  of  the 
Spanish  Mar.  h,  was  given  to  me  by 
Glinka  when  I  was  20  years  old.  Just 
before  he  went  Uo  Berlin  he  proposed 
i  that  F  should  write  an  overture  on  this 
theme,  but  did  not  suggest  the  program, 
which  is  wholly  of  my  invention."  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Bauer 
again  Ho  is  pre-eminently  an  inter- 
preter fif  music  by  Schumann  and  Cesar, 
Franck,  and  when  he  played  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert  on  Feb.  :;,  im>i,  he  chose  i 
Schumann's  Concerto.  When  he  was 
last  in  Boston— it  was  in  April,  190S— he' 
played  a  stiange  concerto  bv  Emanuel 
.Moor. 


inchesehina    Prevostf,    long  ,  fa 

motjis  as  a  coloratura  singer.  Is  now 
teaching  In  Berlin. 

Alix  Schillings  has  been  given  the 
degft  e  or  doctor  by  the  t'niversltv  of 
Hellb  ll.erg. 


dancers 


Personal 
Notes  from 
Europe. 


Notes  on 


There   are  interesting 
concerts  this  week. 
.    Concerts  Of      OH  Monday  Mr.  Zim- 
balist    will    give  his 
the  Week  second      recital.  It 
,  would  be  a  pity  if  this  admirable  violin- 
ist, one  to  be  ranged  with  Fritz  Kreisler 
rather  thanMischa  Klman— for  Mr.  Zim- 
balist  does  not  deliberately  play  to  the 
unthinking  crowd— should  leave  Boston 
feeling  that  he  was  unappreciated.    He  J 
studied  comnosition  with  Glazounoff  and 
■Will  play  a  suite  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. 

The    Longv   Club   will    introduce  two! 
pieces    by    Louis    Diemcr.    the  distin-j 
Ished  French  pianist,  who  has  cotn- 
oosetl    a    piano  concerto,  violin  concert- 


Ben  Da/vies  is  sing- 
ing in  Australia. 

Roger  Quilter,  who 
has  written  some 
charming  songs,  will  compose  the 
music  for  a  Christmas  play.  "Where 
the  Rainbow  Ends,"  to  be  produce.! 
at  the  Savoy,.  London,  by  Charles 
Hawtrey.  .Mr.  Quiiter  will  introduce 
old  nursery  tunes  in  the  overture.1 

Miss  Blanche  Fox.  known  on  the 
operatic  stage  as'  Blanche  Volpin>, 
sang  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Mu- 
sicjH  Society  at  San  Francisco  Nov.  8. 
She  is  on  her  way  to  Honolulu. 

The  maisical  problem  of  the  hour: 
What  rliil  Siegfried  \Vagner  really  s:i y 
about    Stjaflss?    Recently  an  "inter- 
vi.  v  •■    appeared    in    a    Berlin  journal 
devoted    to    art    and    literature,  in 
which  tin-  son  of  Richard  1.  was  rep- 
I  resented    ;is   having  said   some  very 
scathing    things   .-oneerning  Richard 
II.    He  accused  him — it  was  reported 
— of  racking  his  art  subservient  t9 
the    most    sordid    commercialism,  of 
pandering    to    "intellectual  degene- 
rates," composing  music  "full  of  poi- 
sonous  miasmas  and  unhealthy  va- 
pors."   and   so   forth.    And  his  father 
"would  turn  In  his  grave"  if  he  heard 
"Salome."  or  "Elektra."  or  "Der  Uo- 
senkavaUfcr."  If  the  composer  of  "Der 
i  Baerenhauter"   and   other  operas,  of 
Which    most    people    have  forgotten 
even  the  titles,  really  uttered  such  a 
diatribe,  r..    was  echoing  the  kind  of 
!  anathema   Ihat  used  to  be  hurled  by 
'  musical    reactionaries    at    his  illus- 
trious  father.    But  did  he  denounce 
I  Strauss  in    the    terms  alleged?  For 
his  part,  Siegfried  Wagner  has  since 
denied  many  of  the  -words  imputed  to 
aim.     He    declares    that    the  "Inter- 
view''  was  accorded  one   morning  to 
I  a  lady  in  the  hall  of  his  villa,  When 
(he    was    "incompletely    dressed,  dis- 
|  hovelled  and  unsnaved."    Certainly  it 
,  must  have  been  trying  to  be  lnter- 
j  viewed    in    such    circumstances — and 
jby   a   lady,   moreover  —  and  anyboyy 
jthus    taken    unawares,  "dishevelled 
and    nnshaved."    might    easily  speak 
(flsrespeetf ully  of  Richard  Strauss,  or 
;the  equator,   or  anything  else.  But 
i  the  victim  in  this  case  now  says  thai 
j  he  and  the  composer  of  "Elektra"  aro 
■  very  good  friends,  and  have  "passed 
many  pleasant  hours  together."  Fur- 
thermore.   "Fetiersnot"    is    the  only 
opera  of  his  that  he  has  ever  heard. 
At.  the  same  time,  he  considers  the 
subject    of    "Salome"    disgusting.  It 
has  beer,  found  so  by  some  others — 
even  critics.    And  they  are  never  ci- 
ther dishevelled  or  Uhstiavcd. — Daily 
Telegraph  i  BondonJ,  Nov.  4. 

August  Strindherg.  Swedish  novel- 
ist and  dramatist,  has  sold  all  his 
rights  as  author  to  a  firm  of  pub- 
lishers for  200.000  crowns.  Strind- 
berg,  born  in  1S49,  has  been  poor  all 
his  life,  so  poor  that  a  public  sub- 
scription was  recently  onened  for 
him. 


Miss  Stasia  Napier- 
kowska,  "the  wonder 
■  icature,"  made  her 
in  London  appearance  at  the 
Palace,  London.  Nov.  fi.  in  three  dances. 
The  first  "La  Pause  du  Feu"  brought  her 
fame  at  the  Oileon,  Parts;  the'second. 
"La  Da  nee  des  Supplications,"  and  the 
third,  "L'Abeil  lo,"  were  taken  from 
Chakri  Ganem'S  baRot  "Les  Ailes," 
especially  coin|  osed  for  the  dancer. 
The  Dally  Telegraph  said:  "The  their c 
of  M.'Abeille'  Is  distinctly  curious.  An 
adventurous  but  elusive  bee  has  found 
its  way  into  the  draperies  worn  by  a 
girl.  The  result  may  be  conceived 
Under  the  intruder's  inspiration  the 
girl  hursts  Into  a  dance,  'wanton,  yet 
bashful,  adorrbly  chaste,  vet  most 
darlngl.\  realistic.'  " 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mine. 
Pavlova  in  "La  Giselle"  (Oct. 

"The  main  thing  about  Pavlova  is 
that  when  she  dances  the  whole  of 
her  di. ices.  With  others  our  atten- 
tion and  their  own  is  drawn  at  any 
given  moment  to  this  part  or  that;  the 
rest-is  accessory.  With  Pa  vlova  there 
are  no  accessory  parts.  She  dances 
'.villi  Iter  feet,  her  fingers,  her  neck 
i  how  much  expression  there  is  in  the 
various  inclinings  of  the  head),  her 
smile,  her  eyes,  her  dress.  There  is 
nothing  left  over,  not  even  a  pcrsonaj- 

ity  watching  its  own  evolutions.  She 
'is  all  dance  and  all  drama  at  the! 
,  sain.  time.  After  the  wildest  caper 
j  she  and  Xijinsky  are  instantly  poised 
|  In  perfect  balance,  ready  to  stand 
j  stock  still  or  start  off  again  in  any  | 
direction.  Her  gestures  seem  swifter 
I  than  those  of  others,  though  they  are 
;  fitted  to  the  same  music,  partly  be- 
!  ca  use.  I  hey  are  bolder  and  therefore 
.  over  more  spaoe,  partly  because  they 
are  prefectly  limed  and  partly  because 
they  are  full  of  subtly  imagined  vari- 
ety. The  drama  of  her  successive  emo- 
tlons  is  perfectly  clear;  her  changes 
of  sentiment  are  instantly  echoed  by 
little  thrills  and  murmurs,  even  in 
the  Inexpressive  audience  that  fills 
Coverit  Garden.  That  roguery  oi 
hers  is  so  deliciously  feminine  in  its 
combination  of  full-grown  intelli- 
gence wilh  the  mien  of  childhood. 
1  How  delightful  She  is  in  'Giselle' 
.vith  her  old  mother.  CecchettC  If 
seems  impossible  that  two  such  ex- 
pansive people  can  live  U\  such  a  verii 
little  cottage." 

jq-evv  An  Cnglish  jour- 

nalis,t,  cpmment- 
and  Old  Ws/on   the  Xor- 

Compositions  with  festival., 

wrote:  "Throughout  one  feels  that, 
whereas  in  'Cerontius'  inspiration  and 
utterance  are  coexistent  and  Coequal, 
the  music  of  'The  Kingdom'  is  the 
expression  of  one  from  whom  the 
div  ine  afflatus  has  passed." 
!  A  scherzo  by  L.  Bouserez  for  brass  I 
instruments  was  produced  at  a  Seehi- 
ari  concert  in  Paris  Oct. 

Desire  raque,  the  Belgian,  has  com- j 
'  posed  a  symphonic  poem,  "Orpheus."  i 

A  new  composer,  Kiiiil  Schennich. 
has  made  his  appearance  in  Berlin 
armed  with  a  violin  sonata  and  piano 
pieces,  among  them  a  scherzo  and  a 
piece,  "Pieta"  (after  Liliencron).  He  ■ 
did  not  meet  with  great  success. 

.loseph  .longeu's  piano  quintet,  com-  i 
posed  in  190L  but  recently  performed' 
in  Berlin  tor  the  lirst  lime,  is  highly  ! 
praised  by  the  critics. 

Roger's  string  sextet  in  I"  major,  op. 
IIS,  was  brought  out   by   Willy  Hess  > 
in  Berlin  Oct.  2t>.    It   was  praised  for; 
its   clear   exposition    of   themes  and 
intelligible   though   complex  develop- 
ment.   The  largo  is  said  10  be  most  ( 
iinpressi  vi...  | 

The  music   critic   of   the    Pall   Mall  f 
Gazette     iias    the    courage     to  ask 
whether  the  day  will  ever  come  when 
Mendelssohn  will   be  dethroned  from 
his  pride  of  place  in  England,  "Bach's 
son  In   spirit,   the  noble,  intellectual 
Mendelssohn."  as  some  one  in  a  burst 
of    enthusiasm    Called    Hie  priggish 
composer,    a    slave   to    formulas  and 
suspicious  of  beauty   in   new  shapes 
and  guises.    The  critic,  hearing  a  per- 
formance   of    "Elijah."    was  struck 
again  by  the  "large  number  of  musi- 
cal   platitudes    in    which    the  work 
abounds  and  the  u ndist i tignish cii  nat- 
ure of  the  rhythms   when   the  com- 
poser aims  at  massive  effects.  Again 
and  again  he  employs  the  same  device 
of  a  dotted  quaver  and  semi-quaver, 
or  the  equivalents:  vvc  I'md  it  alike  jn  j 
'Baal,  we  cry  to  thee,'  and  'Thanks  be  i 
to  Cod.'  aiid  the  cumulative  effect  of  \ 
these  jerky  ligures  undoubtedly  mini-  j 
raizes  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  re-  j 
suit." 

Eugen  d'Albert's  new  opera  is  of  a| 
tragic  ni  lure.  It  is  founded  on  a 
drama,  "Die  Tochter  des  Meeres,"  ''V 
the  Spaniard  Cuimera.  The  action  is 
in  a  Breton  fishing  village,  and  Breton 
folk  songs  will  be  Introduced. 

"CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONDAY. 

Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. — Second  violin  re- 
cital of  Efrem  Zlmbalist,  Mr.  Chotzinoft. 
accompanist.  Handel,  Sonata  in  E  major; 
Bach.  Chaconne;  Bruch,  Scotch  Fantasle; 
Zimballst,  Suite  in  the  ane'ent  style; 
Schumann,  Abendlled;  "Kreisler,  Viennese 
Caprice;     Aulln,     Hunioresque ;  Sarasate, 


Introduction   rind  "TOrSnteue. 

Jordan  Kali,  8:13  P.  M. — First  concert 
of  the  Longy  Club  (12th  season)-  Messrs 
Maquarre  and  Brooke,  flutes:  Longy  and 
Leooui,  obeos;  Grlsez  nod  Mituarl,  clari- 
nets; Hain  and  Larbeer.  horns:  Sadony 
and  Mosbaeh,  bassoons;  Dc  Voto,  j.iano' 
Mozart,  Serenade,  No.  11,  for  2  oboes  2 
clarinets,  horns,  2  bassoons;  Dlemer,  two 
places  for  oboe  and  piano,  op  3".  ( first 
time);  Rlmsky- Korsakoff,  quintet  tor  ihite 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  piano  (post- 
humous work — first  time). 

TUESDAY. 
Stelnert   Hall,   8:16  P.  M. — Song  recital 
by    Helen    Allen    Hunt,    Isidore    Lucks,,  me* 
accompanist.    Scarlatti.  The  Violet;  Wag* 
ner,    Irn    Trelbbiui^:    Bungort,    Ich    hab'  eln 
Klelnes  Lied  Erdacht ;  Strauss.  Helmkeh 
Brahms.    Das   Maedchen    Sprich'-  Rosen- 
steln.    Der    Abendstern    (MS);  Welngartner 
Post  tm  Waldc  and  Llebesfeler-   Wachs,  Le 
VletiX  St.   Jean;    Mancel.    It  etalt  un  p'tlt 
oiseau;    Ferrari.    Le  Mlrolr:  Aubert.  Vfclle 
Chanson  Espagnole;   old  Colonial  French 
La  Belle   Menotte;   Hahn,   Le  Prlntemps- 
Rachmaninoff,   O,    Thou   Billowy  Harvest 
Field;  Rubinstein,  Good  Night;  Luckstono 
Come    Home,     Beloved;    Coolldge,  Solomon 
Grundy;  Hadley,  I  Plucke  a  Quill;  Tosil 
Spring. 

Stolnert  Hall,  3  P.  M. — Piano  recital  by 
Emlllano  Renaud.  Schumann,  toccata  In  C 
major.  8  Fantasle  steuecke,  op.  12;  Chopin' 
3  preludes,  op.  28.  nocturne,  op.  9.  No  2* 
three  etudes,  op.  10,  Scherzo,  op.  20-  Liszt' 
Au  bord  d'une  Source,  Legend  of  St.'  Fraru 
els  Walking  on  the  Waves.  Tarantella 
from  "Venice  and  Naples." 

WEDNESDAY. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. — First  of  two 
concerts  by  Anton  Wltek,  concert  master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
his  wife  Vita  Wltek.  Bach.  Fantasle  and 
1-ugue,  n  minor;  Bruch.  Scotch  Fantasle 
for  violin;  piano  pieces:  Chopin,  Barcarole- 
Schumann.  Andante;  Liszt,  Rhapsodic  Es ' 
pagnole;  Cesar  Franck,  trio  In  F  sham 
minor,  op.  J.  Helnrlch  Warnke,  'cellist 
will  assist.  ' 
THURSDAY. 

Jordan  Hall.  3:30  P.  M. — Piano  recital 
by  George  Copeland.  Murschhauser  Aria 
Pastoralls  Varlata;  Dandrleu.  La  Cemls- 
sante;  Chopin.  Valses.  A  flat  malor  and 
L  sharp  minor.  Polonaise,  F  sharp  minor- 
Liszt,  etude;  Debussy.  Clochos  a  travers  les 
feullles,  rolssons  d'or,  Reflets  dans  I'Eau 
La  Cathedrale  Engioutle,  Danse  de  Pie-tc' 
le  Petit  Berger;  Albenlz,  Danse,  Esmr' 
noles:  Grenados,  Zortzicu;  Grovlez,  Danses 
Espagnoles  No.  II.,  No.  v.,  Recuerdos 

t,fcm6i"ert  Hal1'.  8:15  P-  M.— concert  by 
Philip  Spooner,  tenor,  and  Ethel  Altemus 
pianist.  Songs:  Franz,  Group  of  German 
songs;  Braga.  Reglnella:  Joacchia  Bar- 
carolle; Donizetti,  "Una  Furtlva  Lae'rima"- 
Rogers.  At  Parting;  TostI,  Ivano-  Clav' 
songs  of  Araby;  Lalo,  Aubade-  ilandul 
Where  E'er  You  Walk;  Spobr  Rose  Wle 
bist  du.  Piano  pieces:  Chooin,  Nocturne 
op.  27  No.  1.  Valse  Brlllante;  neou'sv' 
the  Little  Shepherd.  Reflets'  dans  I'Sau-' 
Moszkc.wski;  Caprice  Esragnol;  and  a  group 
of  pieces  to  be  announced.  fe'"up 

FRIDAY. 

p„^mpJ™"  Ha».  2:30  P.  M.-^cventh 
Public  Kcuoarsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

I  Orchestra,   Mr.   Fiedler,   conductor.  Cesar 
1  Franck,  symphony  in  D  minor;  Schumann, 
concerto    in    A    minor   for   piano  (Harold 
Bauer,  pianist);  Balaklreff,  overture  on  a 
theme  of  a  Spanish  march  (first  time). 

Steinert   Hall,    8:15   P.    M. — Pianola  re- 
cital with  Miss  Evelyn  Blair,  soprano,  and 
|  H.  Nelson  Raymond,  baritone,  soloists: 

SATURDAY. 
I     Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M. — Seventh  con- 
|  cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
I  Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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What  uncertainty  do  n-e  find  in  printed 
feta-toriesl  They  either  treading  too  neer 
en  the  heelea  of  trueth,  that  they  da.Te  not 
spoake  plain*:  or  ela  for  want  of  Intelli- 
gence (things  being  antiquated)  become 
too  obscure  and  darks!  •  •  •  I  remem- 
ber one  sayeine  of  Genera.ll  IvambertB 
"That  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the 
best1" 

Still  Harping. 
We  are  still  harping  on  FItz  James 
O'Brien.  Who  remembers  him  sojourn- 
ing in  Boston?  The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  "B.  F.  B.,"  who 
Bays  that  ho  was  'Intimately  acquainted 
with  that  talented  writer  and  gentle- 
man" for  Ave  or  six  years  before  18«i 
This  he  says  of  O'Brien  and,  alas!  noth- 
ing more. 

For  we  should  like  notes  about  O  Brlen 
after  the  manner  of  John  Aubrey's 
"Lives  of  Eminent  Men."  To  what 
tavern  or  chop-house  in  Boston  did 
O'Brien  most  resort?  Did  ho  wear 
cohoshes  In  rainy  weather  or  spats  on 
a  fine  Sunday?  How  was  his  list  of  the 
Hundred  Worst  Books  composed?  Wai 
he  eresarlously  Inclined  or  did  he  beaT 
resemblance  to  the  hermit  elepharu?  Did 
he  hint  darkly  at  wfld  nights  in  London 
and  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  earl  and,  wringing  the  foam 
from  his  dragoon's  mustache,  drink  deep 
to  the  confusion  of  all  women  barring 
fab  angel  mother?  Did  he  treat  th* 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  with 
becomlns-  respect,  or  did  h*  slat .him 
on  the  shoulder  and  address  him  as, 
'•Say  Old  Boy!"T  Let  us  not  burst  in 
Ignorance. 

True  Biographical  Art 
We  should  like  to  hear  stories  about 
O'Brien  told  as  Aubrey  told  stories 
about  his  heroes,  real  or  sbabby.  Here 
Is  one  about  William  Butler,  physician 
that  is  dellshtful:  "Dr.  Gale  of  St. 
Paul's  school  assures  me  that  a  French 
man  came  one  time  from  London  to 
Cambridge  purposely  to  see  him,  whom 
he  made  stay  two  hours  for  him  in 
his  frallery,  and  then  he  came  out  to 
him  in  an  old  blewe  gowne.  The  French 
gentleman  makes  him  two  or  three  very 
lowe  bowes  downe  to  the  sroundj  Dr. 
Butler  whlppes  his  legge  over  his  heaa 
and  away  goes  Into  his  chamber,  and 

m  not  speake  with  him."   

And  here  U  Aubrey's  thumb-nail 
sketch  of  Mr.  Merltoni  ''His  troen»m« 
was  Head.  He  had  been  amongst  the 
gtoelen     He  looked  like  a  ki>*T*jt» 
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U  ffogtfr.r  eies.    He  eonld"  transrorme 

tmielfe  Into  any  Bhapo.  Brake  two  or 
threa  times.  Was  at  last  a  bookseller, 
>r  towards  his  later  end.    He  maln- 

ained  hlmselfe  by  scribbling.  He  earned 
»  shilling*  per  sheet  He  was  drowned 
roelng  to  Plymouth  by  long:  eea." 

The  purist  will  observe  that  the  fol- 
owing  of  "per"  by  an  EnglWh  noun 
s  not  a  modern  abomination,  Aubrey 
lated  the  manuscript  of  these  litres  1680. 

A  Discarded  Poem. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrioh  knew  O'Brien 
rell,  but  he  was  disinclined  to  talk 
bcut  him  or  any  of  his  companions  In 
lio  late  fifties.  He  once  said  at  a  dln- 
ig  club  of  which  he  was  foreman  that 
'Brien  was  handsome  and  extremely 
fted.  Aldrioh  was  singularly  sensitive 
i  any  allusions  about  his  life  in  New 
irk.    and    wishad    hf«    «»rll»st.  poomo 

Tgotten.    Seme  of  the  discarded  ones ! 


were  fanciful  and  charming.  Others 
ivere  youthfully  misanthropic. 
The  first  number  of  Vanity  Fair  (Dec. 
1869),  contained  a  poem  signed  "T. 
3.  A."  and  as  It  1b  probably  unknown 
o  many  of  Aldrich'e  admirers,  there  Is 
•oom  for  It  here. 

AT  TKB  OASTO. 
VS  Think""  VCTy  mftrTy  at  PfafrB-   »'<J  T°n 
^tno  gay U8hed  Wlth       "**'  3n,t  * 
*fttiWr?il,d,<,0ne  Wa"  M"'  ****  1  burted 

hatthayt  T^' ln  8paln  been 
DMyouthtakV 

|  M'^VH  -tee,  me  ^ 
Ana^tten  Brallin,  complacently,  understood 

hrttoBLhbSy.  "  1  ^  tt8  RWne 
Waa9aSlui?Ck  M        »«nw,t.  ana  Wtter 
Did  you  think? 

M  ypu  think  that  those  small  wan,  t-.ni, 
Ung  gray  eyes,  ~'  tw1ik- 

■That  look  over  arid  under  and  fr,t«  »v<  i 
nr3rV"~  Pr'mer7    ^^"c^  I 

4  %tret  rtght  down  lD         depth,  of 
Did  you  think? 

5  ?M2  own™  lau**^' «»™  **, 

"TchSoT  that  D,ght'  thou«*  »•  tW  was 

Dll  W  f0r  *  ftM'  *"«       »an  that 

Vas^ojweetly  at  rest  from  hi,  head  to  hts 

Did  you  think? 

The  follies  of  youth— and  amonsr 
em  n0  aoubt  „  ^      b»«  ^"S 

{low  verses-are  very  foolishly 
•  Emerson  said  that  the  earth  was 

pndane;  but  should  they  not  be 
asured  and  not  flouted  by -the "mar! 

fc.    recognized    in    middle   age  £ 

fhly   respectable,   a  citizen   to  be 

hinT'thT!"6^'  lB  S0in*  «ow* 
9  hill  to  the  last  inn?    There  are 

at  0pfaUff'aWa0^,0Ul<1 
_  at  Pfaff  a  and  listened  to  Henrv 

*PP,  George  Arnold,  O'Brien  Will 

a  Winter.   Frank   Wood,  ArteSua 

len  the  ^V™'  N'  Sheph™  d 
Tori.  Ftl8t  ,ftn<J  WaIt  Whitman 
Johnson  would  have  said'  "We 
good  talk  sir."  e 


Delicate  Personalities. 
L  EJ.  Bush  of  Rialto,  CoL,  has 
seedless  lemons.  A  lemon,  seod- 
or  with  seeds,  is  still  a  iemon,  and 
Wdo  not  wish  one  handed  to  us,  even 
■the  Rialto. 

Scdote^-^On1  reUU»  thiB 

m  ,V  J  ?h'  Mr'  Zangwlll,'  a  lady 
i  said,  1  admire  the  "Children  of  the 
tto  so  much  that  I  havo  read  It  six 
>  'Madam,'  replied  the  author  1 
Id  rather  you  had  bought  'six 
es.'  "  Was  Mr.  Zangwlll  then  fresh 
it  rude;  or  was  his  reply  a  fine  ex- 
le  of  commercial  wit?  Let  authors 
qpks  on  etiquette  decide, 
mon  Horsley's  volume  of  remlnls- 
:es  has  been  published  in  London 
counted  it  as  a  triumph  for  the 
of  temperance  when  he  per- 
Jed  a  stone  mason  to  sign  the 
ge  not  to  drink  more  than  one  gallon 
eer  a  day.  He  found  esoteric  mean- 
in  common  phrase3.  Thus  "one  or 
drops"  equals  eight  and  a  half 
i.  "A  little"  equals  six  glasses  of 
besides  beer,  before  noon.  "Had 
op,"  that  is,  somewhere  about  three 
<>ur    (^llons.     The    English    are  a 

ly  race. 


"rlll^Ir^  i,.t,aken  awa3r  as  soon  as  over,  and 
regret  it  jot:  It  returns  again  with  the  re- 
°1  *"P?tlte-    Tl'e  beef  of  tomorrow  will 

ceed  to  the  mutton  of  today,  as  the  mutton 

today  succeeded  the  veal  of  yesterday.  But 
n  once  the  heart  has  been  occupied  by  a 

>vea  objeot,  In  rain  would  we  attempt  to 

ply  the  chasm  by  another. 

Mr.  Vokes's  Left  Leg. 

O.  C,  writes:  "Tho  story  you 
Wished  Monday  about  Dr.  Butler's 
raordinary  treatment  of  the  French 
Itor  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  to 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce  the  first  time 
was  in  this  country.  It  seems  that 
revlsors  of  the  Bible  wished  in- 
latlon  concerning  a  certain  Jew- 
rite.  They  were  advised  to  consult 
id  Vokes,  the  accomplished  brother 
Jessie,  Victoria  and  Rosina  of 
sed  memory,  Mr,  Vokes  was  a 
,  proud  of  his  race,  singularly 
versed  in  Its  traditions  and  cus- 
8.  Mr.  Vokes  was  Invited  to  a 
'ting  of  tho  revlsors  held  with  tho 
ost  solemnity.  Questions  were  put 


isfactlon  of  all.  They  were  amazed  at 
the  minuteness  at  his  Information 
and  the  olearness  of  his  explanations. 
They  complimented  him  and  thanked 
him.  Mr,  Bryce  added:  'And  my  in- j 
formantsald:  "Would  you  believe  It, 
sir,  but  as  Mr.  Vokes  was  going  out 
of  tho  door,  ono  of  the  most  respected 
bishops  of  the  church  happened  to  bo  ■ 
j  standing  near  him  and  what  did  Mr. 
|  Vokes  do,  sir,  but  throw  his  16ft  leg 
completely  over  the  head  of  the  ven- 
erable gentleman."  '  " 

Tho  Music  In  "Everywoman." 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwlck's  music  com- 
posed for  the  performances  of  "Every- 
woman" has  pleased  both  the  great 
publlo  and  the  critics  ln  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  Herald  said  of  It:  "It  is 
light  and  graceful  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands; It  Is  significant  ln  the  more  serl- 
ous  moments."  This  praise  of  the  music 
so  affeoted  the  Ingenious  press  agent  of 
the  company  that  he  took  the  compli- 
ment from  the  muslo  and  applied  It  to 
the  play  Itself,  which  was  hardly  fair  to 
the  composer  and  The  Herald, 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Chadwlck's  music 
Is  not  heard  here,  In  the  home  town  of 
Mr,  Savage  and  the  composer,  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it.  His  muslo  has  been  re- 
scored:  that  Is  to  Bay,  parts  given  to 
certain  wind  Instruments  have  been  re- 
written for  a' cabinet  organ,  which  can- 
not possibly  replace  the  missing  Instru- 
ments. The  effeot  of  the  muslo  is  there- 
by necessarily  Impaired.  Neither  the 
^anager  of  the  Majestic  Theatre  nor  the 
eonduotor  of  the  orchestra  Is  responsible 
in  any  way  for  this  substitution.  The 
changes  were  made  In  New  York— not 
for  performances  in  that  city,  but  for 
the  road,  and  Boston  is  on  the  road— not 
always  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  Chadwlck  has  protested  against 
this  treatment  of  his  score,  but  ln  vain. 
It  is  a  pity.  The  music  Is  so  good,  even 
ln  the  unauthorized  arrangement,  that  It 
oxoltes  curiosity  to  hear  It  as  Mr,  Chad- 
wlck ooncelved  It,  especially  ln  these 
days  when  the  orchestral  expression  of 
musical  thought  Is  valued  by  many  al- 
most as  much  as  the  thought  Itself. 

Jack  Sprat  and  Wife. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

As  tht  World  Wagw 
Z  dined  |h»  other  nltfht  At  the  house 

of  a  friend  and  met  with  this  singular 
experience:  My  host  has  a  tendency 
toward  Brlght's  disease  and  diets  ac- 
cordingly; his  wife,  a  most  attractive 
and  accomplished  lady,  is  diabetic,  and 
a  special  diet  is  prescribed  for  her.  And 
yet  their  names  are  not  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Sprat.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  necessarily  increased  expenses  of 
the  household;  of  the  perplexed  or  sul- 
len cook  downstairs  and  of  the  Inevit- 
able changes;  of  the  temptation  to 
which  wife  and  husband  are  daily  ex- 
posed unless  they  have  meals  apart. 

Leaving  the  house  after  I  had  eaten 
heartily  of  what  was  taboo  in  turn  to 
host  and  hostess,  I  was  struck  by  a 
happy  idea.  There  are  many  who,  like 
my  two  friends,  are  obliged  to  abstain 
from  certain  dishes.  They  must  eat 
food  that  Is  prescribed.  Travelling,  or 
wishing  by  way  of  change  to  dine 'out 
of  the  house,  they  are  often  tempted 
sorely  and  fall.  In  every  well-appointed 
restaurant  there  should  be  rooms  for 
such  unfortunates,  rooms  plainly  identi- 
fied as  "Brlght's  Chamber";  "Diabetics, 
This  Way!"  "Jaundice  Room,"  etc.,  etc 
For  each  of  these  rooms,  a  bill  of  fare 
should  be  presented  which  would  be  for  I 
health.  These  rooms  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  phy- 
sician, who  would  not  ibe  allowed  to 
aocept  tips.  A  restaurant,  thus  cham- 
bered, might  Justly  be  named  the  Hy- 
gela,  LBVERBTT  HYSLIP. 

Bubbling  Springs,  Nov.  19,  1911. 


"Baize"  Knew  O'Brien. 
"Baize"  writes  to  The  Herald  that 
he  knew  Fltz  James  O'Brien.  "While 
in  this  city  O'Brien  wrote  some  let- 
ters to  the  New  York  Times  which  he 
signed  'Jack  Robinson.'  "  And  "Baize" 
tells  how  O'Brien  wrote  to  the  Times 
the  familiar  story  of  Harvard  stu- 
dents drinking  flip  at  Porter's  road 
house  to  the  annoyance  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  until  he  dropped 
in  there,  tasted  the  flip  and  murmured 
in  his  ecstasy:  'Well,  I  don't  blame 
them, '  "Charles  A.  Barry,  once  a 
promising  artist,"  writes  "Baize," 
"told  me  that  after  a  sit  down  at 
Pfaff  s  In  New  York  he  was  going 
down  Broadway  with  O'Brien,  when 
that  mercurial  Celt  stumbled  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  against  an  Ital- 
ian image-man  and  upset  the  loaded 
tray  which  he  carried  on  his  head. 
Instantly  there  was  a  scrap,  for  the 
poor  Italian  was  as  much  of  a  fighter 
aa  was  the  young  and  buoyant 
O  Brien,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  who 
^ot  the  better  of  the  contest."  But 
we  still  know  very  little  about 
O'Brien  ln  Boston.  Did  he  live  in  a 
hall  bedroom  with  a  fish-tail  burner? 
Vv'as  he  a  star  boarder?  Did  he  wear 
a  check  suit? 

The  Herald  also  asked  whether  Mrs 
Bataman's  play  "Geraldlne"  was  per- 
formed ln  Boston.  "Baize"  says  it 
was  played  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
iinder  tho  management  of  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport: "late  In  1869,  I  think  (Tm  ill 
U  these  numbers').  Josophlnc  Orton 
later  Mrs.  B.  E.  Woolf,  made  a  hit  as 
,of  tho  serious  characters." 


'does  any  one  except  myself  recall  the 
time  when  John  Brougham  used  to 
sing  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  'Ooh, 
hone,  wld  a  dhudeen'  as  Powhatan  in 
'his  own  burlesque,  'Pooahontas' ?  Ned 
Davenport  was  the  Capt,  John  Smith 
and  Mrs,  Davenport  was  th«  Indian 
I  Drlaoes  a." 

MISS  ADAMS  IN 
XHANTECLER 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLTS  STREET  THEATRE — First 
performance  in  Boston  of  Louis  N  Par- 
ker's adaptation  of  "Chantecler.''  a 
drama  in  four  acts  and  in  verse  by 
Edmond  Rostand.  Proluction  by  Charles 
Frchman. 

Chantecler    jIau,1(.  Adnms 

gf,0,u:/i George  Henry  Trader 

;,h",kh;r<i  William  Lewers 

Peacock. .j  A.  Lionel  Hogarth 

Nightingale  Lucv  Prendeigasi 

Carrier  Pigeon  Mauiice  w.  Stewart  i 

Great  Horned  Owl  Ernest  Rowan 

gci'i-ech  Owl  Mathew  Dixon 

Scops   Allen  Kawcett 

Qaparacoch  Byron  Silvers 

Game  Cock  Bertram  Marburuli 

Pointer.   AIIeu  Faw(M,tt 

Woodpecker  Fl.ecl  Tv]f.7 

 •  E.  W.  Morrison 

furkey  Lock  R.  Peyton  Carter 

P"ck  Wallace  Jackson 

Hen  Pheasant  Josephine  Victor 

Guinea  Hen  .Marlon  Abbott 

01,1  Hen  Ada  Boshell 

Mr.  Louis  N  Parker,  a  man  of  letters 
and  taste,  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  Rostand's  play  is  untranslatable, 
even  if  there  were  an  Urquhart  alive  to- 
day with  his  enormous  and  fantastical 
vocabulary.  For  in  this  drama  Rostand 
plays  on  the  French  language  as  a  vir- 
tuoso on  the  violin.  Not  only  do  the 
poetic  rhapsodies  mock  the  literal  trans- 
lator, but  the  dialogue  is  stuffed  with 
pla.ys  on  words,  daring,  audacious  puns 
so  brilliant  that  they  almost  disarm  all 
who  hold  this  form  of  wit  in  abhor- 
rence. • 

Muse  Has  Sprightly  Gait. 

Mr.  Parker  has  made  an  intelligible 
adaptation.  His  muse  is  for  the  most 
part  pedestrian,  but  she  walks  at  times 
with  a  sprightly  gait.  Many  of  the 
quips  and  Jests  and  bitter  reflections  on 
life  and  art  that  are  ln  the  original  are 
necessarily  presented  feebly  in  transla- 
tion or  discarded.  Nor  is  it  unjust  to 
Mr.  Parker,  bravely  undertaking  a 
hopeless  task,  to  say  that  the  splendor 
of  certain  pages  and  the  dazzling  bril- 
liance of  Rostand  are  not  reproduced 
in  his  version.  The  adaptation  Is  only  a 
shadow  of  the  original. 

It  was  the  poetry  of  "Chantecler" 
that  excited  admiration  in  Paris,  and  | 
to  those  with  matter  of  fact  souls  the 
play  as  a  play  did  not  make  a  strong 
appeal.     The    rhapsodic    bursts  were 
applauded  by  those  who  recognized 
Rostand's  mastery  of  language.  The 
average  theatregoer  saw  no  drama. 
Chose  Wrong  Part. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Adams,  if  she 
wished   to  play   In   "Chantecler,"  did 
not  take  the   part  of  the  Pheasant. 
Chantecler  Is  eminently  a  virile  role. 
J  Miss  Adams  is  eminently  feminine  It 
|  is  easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Otis  Skinner, 
for  example,  playing  Chantecler  with 
superb  dash,  with  continuous  bravura. 
•  It  is  not  easy  to  name  any  woman  who 
j  could  realize  Rostand's  conception  of  the 
j  part.    'Women  have  played  Hamlet  and 
Romeo    and    assumed    the    dress  and 
I  speech  of  other  male  characters.  Mali- 
brun  even  took  the  part  of  Othello  in 
Rossini's  opera.    But  Chantecler  is  not 
only  as  masculine  as  any  one  of  these 
characters;  he  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  woman,  however  cleverly  disguised, 
however  resonant  her  voice. 

And  of  all  prominent  actresses  now  on 
the  stage  Miss  Adams  is  perhaps  the 
most  feminine  in  carriage,  gesture,  voice, 
intonation.  As  a  woman  she  can  be 
pathetic,  though  not  heroically  so;  she 
can  be  charming  in  exhibitions  of  affec- 
tion and  devotion;  she  can  also  be  elfish 
and  mischievous.  The  moment  she 
speaks  as  Chantecler,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible illusion. 

There  is  Miss  Adams,  in  the  costume 
of  Chantecler,  Miss  Adams  now  in  senti- 
mental mood,  now  lightly  humorous,  but 
always  with  the  feminine  character  and 
also  the  feminine  mannerisms  that  have 
won  for  her  success  in  certain  parts  and 
endeared  her  to  thousands. 

Unusual  Entertainment. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must 
also  be  said  that  Mr.  Parker's  adapta- 
tion, without  thought  of  Rostand's  son- 
orous verse  and  dazzling  wit,  as  played 
by  the  company  headed  by  Miss  Adams, 
without  thought  of  her  suitability  to  i 
the  leading  part,  Is  as  a  whole  an  inter-  < 
esting  entertainment,  but  chieiry  because 
it  is  unusual. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  tell  the  simple  story  of  the  cock  who 
believed  that  it  was  his  mission  to  call 
the  sun  by  his  crowing;  who  was  hated 
by  those  that  loved  the  night;  who  gave 
away  his  secret,  persuaded  by  a  ca- 
joling pheasant;  who  at  last  came  to  a 
modest  and  sensible  conclusion  concern- 
ing his  duties  in  life.  This  simple  story 
is  easily  followed  by  any  audience  The 
enjoyment  comes  from  the  spectacle  of 
birds,  fowls  and  animads  with  human 
passions,  virtues,  faults  and  vices, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  human 
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beings.  The  enjoyment  also  comes  from 
the  sumptuous  manner  ln  which  this 
Play  is  put  on  the  stage. 

The  company  that  supports  Miss 
Adams  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent 
one.  The  cast  Is  a  very  long  one  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
concerning  this  actor  or  that  actress, 
or  even  to  name  every  one  that  gave 
pleasure.  Miss  Victor  was  a  seductive 
Pheasant  and  yet  there  is  more  in 
the  part  than  was  brought  out  by  her. 

True  Sense  of  Humor. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  performance  was  Mr.  Trader's  im- 
personation of  Patou,  -the  dog  which 
was  admirable  in  every  way.  1  His  de- 
livery of  the  lines,  his  power  of  charac- 
terization, his  sense  of  humor,  his  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  gave  the  impersona- 
tion marked  distinction. 

Mr.  Morrison's  Cat  was  also  excel- 
lent, strikingly  realistic  in  action  and 
repose.  Mr.  Lewers  was  a  knavish 
Blackbird.  And  so  there  should  be 
praise  in  good  measure  for  those  who 
took  the  parts  of  Peacock,  the  Fighting 
Cock,  the  Owls,  the  Old  Hen,  the 
Turkey  Cock,  the  Woodpecker  and  so 
on  through  the  list. 

The  scenery  was  designed  vrlth  a  fine 
I  sense  of  proportion,  and  the  stage  man- 
agement was  capital.    What  might  be 
called  the  ensemble  of  animal  life  was 
surprisingly  good  and  effective. 

There  was  a  large  audience.  It  was 
evidently  much  interested.  There  was 
frequent  laughter;  Miss  Adams  was 
heartily  applauded  for  her  chief 
tirade,  and  there  were  many  curtain 

THE  HOLD-UF  IS 
KEITH  THRILLER 

A  big  locomotive  that  actually  smokes 
and  smells  and  is  otherwise  not  unlike 
the  sort  actually  used  ln  crossing  the 
alkali    wastes   of  Arizona,   where  the 
play  is  laid,  Is  doing  service  at  Keith's 
this   week   In  connection  with  Taylor 
Granville's  presentation  of  "The  Hold- 
Up,"  a  story  of  train  robbery  and  re- 
pentance that  is  quite  as  dramatio  as 
its  name  would  indicate.   Perciva!  Len- 
non  as  "Lonesome  Joe,"  the  telegrapher 
at  Apache,  Ariz.,  and  JefferBon  Hall  as 
Calvert,  the  "hold-up"  man,  have  the  j 
principal    parts.       Both    portray  their 
parts  efficiently,  while  the  stage  set- 
tin  gs-every  thing  from  the  red  light  to  1 
|  the  locomotive— are  equally  effective.  It 
|  is  one  of  the  big  mechanical  productions 
of  vaudeville    and    the    applause  that 
greeted  it  yesterday  indicated  that  its 
accuracy  of  presentation  was  fully  ap- 
.  predated. 

|  Making  a  distinot  hit  upon  this  week's 
biil  is  Edmund  Hayes  and  his  company 
in  "The  Piano  Mover,"  a  comedy  sketch 
in  which  Mr.  Hayes  appears  in  the  role 
of  superintendent  of  the  piano-moving 
job.  His  "gang"  to  do  the  moving  com- 
prises a  single  individual,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear  and  having  an  impedi- 
ment of  speech.  There  are  many  amus- 
ing situations  in  it,  and  Edmund  Hayes 
always  popular  with  Keith  audiences'! 
n.akes  the  most  of  them 

,  The"^t,here  are  the  tw°  Amoros  sis-  ! 
iters.  Those  two  French  girls,"  as  thev 
(are  billed.  Primarily  the^young  wome^ 
ate  singers  and  dancers,  but  their  ef- 
forts in  those  directions  are  supple- 
mented by  a  demonstration  of  physical 
.culture  and  acrobatic  work  that  is  truly 
startling.  Upon  the  trapeze  they  exe- : 
cute  many  difficult  movements  that  call 
not  only  for  coolness,  but  for  tremen- 
dous muscular  development 

Harry  Von  Tilzer,  "author  of  «  thous-  I 
.  and  songs,     Is   making  his  vaudeville 
debut  in  Boston  this  week,  and  sings  a 
number  of  his  country-wide  hits,  i  well 

I  position  tnat  are  yet  In  the  infancy  of  I 
;  their  popularity.   Mr.  Von  Tilzer  pressed 
the     audience    into    service    for    the  1 
j  choruses  of  some  of  his  offerings,  the  • 

audience    willingly    lending   its  assist- 
I  ance.    Another    musical    number,    al-  ! 
,  though  of  somewhat  different  nature,  is  I 
r^.n?,1    ~S8  Grace  preeman.  once  star  i 
of    The  Country  Girl."   Miss  Freeman 
has  an  original   specialty   which  does 
three  things.   It  shows  that  Miss  Free- 
man's voice  is  as  sweet  and  as  effective 
as  ever,  that  she  has  no  little  drama- 
tic ability  as  well  and  that  she  possesses 
a  most  elaborate  wardrobe. 

The  Kaufmann  brothers,  in  faces  of 
chocolate  hue,  sprang  several  good  jokes 
ana  sang  a  number  of  catchy  songs  and 
parodies;  the  Knight  brothers  and 
Marion  Sawtelle  appear  in  the  one-act 
farce.  "The  Fellow  with  the  Green  Urn-' 
brella,"  and  the  King  brothers  go 
through  a  lot  of  different  athletic  feats 
And  last,  but  not  least,  on  this  week's 
bill,  are  Howard's  musical  ponies  and 
equestrian  dogs,  an  exceptionally  well- 
trained  combination,  presenting  an  ani- 
rnal  act  that  possesses  several  novel 
features. 


spui.  " 


.  10NEER  DAY  PLAY 

Jlarge  Audience  Enjoy?  Opening 
at  Grand  Opera  House. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Dnnlel 
H  Boone  on  the  Trail." 

||l>*n!»l  V-    u»  Col.  Harry  K  Hamilton 

IFtn.on  Ulrty  F.  Ernest  Clayton 

l£1,r  ni  K'  "  on  °uv  Bennett 

IFatrtek  H'.icgaii  Edwin  Wnllor 

■gS'tun   Bobby  Gossan 

IBI.irkrish   Watde  Scott 

f}'1  ''   P*arl  Hazelton 

Dnliabrth  Znne.  Maude  B.  Robblns 

I  A  large  audience  attended  the  opening 
Iperf.'tni.ino.  .it  the  Grand  Opera  House 
Ijast  evf  ;ing  of  Robert  H.  Harris's  sue-| 

1  cess.    ••}  >nniel    Bonne    on    the    Trail."  I 

2  There  were  many  laughable  features  of 
'  the  s*how,  among  them  Rastus.  Little 

Mary,  who  was  saved  from  the  Indian?  I 
-by  Boor.e.  was  the  Interesting  character 
•of  the  evening.  Patrick  Finnegan  was 
.anion.?  the  fun  makers,  he  and  Rastus  I 

caiisinu-  great  amusement  to  the  audi- 


atch  .  -torted i~  nu  '  i"s  which  left  to 
themselves,  are  beautiful. 

The  same  quiet  mastery  of  mechan- 
ism are!  'aoility  for  musical  expression 
marked  the  composition  of  Mr.  Zlm- 
balisl's  suite.  The  matn  theme  of  the 
prelude,  w  hich  Is  at  onco  announced  by 
the  violin  is  of  a  decidedly  Oriental' 
nature,  while  a  charming  Sicillenne  and 
a  minuet  full  of  old  world  courtliness 
leads  to  the  adagio,  which  is  a  broader 
repetition  of  the  prelude.  A  pupil  of 
Glazunow,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
of  Mr.  Zlmbalist's  compositions  will  be 
heard  In  future. 


■A   uillverse  In  which    Dit-'nlty  No.  _ 

versed  "decorously  with  Dignity  No.  2  on  i 
t/M  io<  •  heflrtlne   their  slate,    would  be  per- 

,[  A  le " e of  great  Intellects  and  a  tea- ■ 
Sbfo  W  enormous  thoughts;  but  It  would 
want  (he  best  charm  of  this  oarth-the  Wed- 

ev  of  fceat  things  and  little  of  things  mun- 
dane fnd  celestial,  things  low  and  things 
awtul.lof  things  eternal  and  things  of  half 
a  minute.   

g  Forth  the  Horse!" 

aid  has  received  the  follow- 


'*Brin 

The  Ilcr£ 
Ing  lettW: 


BY  LONGY  CLUB 


The  Longy  Club  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  this  season  last  evening  at 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mozart,  '  Serenade  No.  II.," 
for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns  and  two  bassoons;  L  Dlemer, 
two  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano,  ro- 
mance, Intermezzo,  op.  35;  Rlmsky- 
Korsakow,  quintor  for  flute,  clarinet 
horn    bassoon  and  piano. 

I  A  large  audience  was  present  and 
gave  enthusiastic  evidences  of  its  ap- 

!  preelatlon.     The     performance  was 

:  marked  by  Its  accustomed  finish  In 
tbe  matter  of  detail,  finesse  In  tonal 
gradations  and  generally  admirable 
ensemble  playing. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
masterly  performance  by  M.  Longy  of 
two  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano  by  I* 
Dlemer,  the  celebrated  pianist.  Of  the 
two  the  romance  was  the  more  pleas- 
ing, and,  while  the  composer  evident- 
ly understood  the  Instrument  for 
which  he  was  writing,  they  were  for 

|  the  most  part  only  conventlonally 
pretty,  but  rendered  with  Mr.  Longy's 
aesthetic  skill  and  delightful  inter- 
pretation they  became  Interesting  and 
beautiful.  The  exquisite  delicacy  of 
phrasing  and  unerring  sense  of  pro- 
portion displayed  by  M.  Longy  might 
well  serve  as  a  valuable  lesson  to 
many  singers. 

The  "Serenade,"  by  Mozart,  Is  among 
his  best  works.  The  quintor  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakow  Is  a  posthumous  work. 
The  first  movement  Is  somewhat  un- 
interesting and  Is  apparently  In  Imi- 
tation of  strictly  classical  form. 

The  second  movement  is  much  more 
distinctive     of    the     composer  and 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  "Snegorontch-  j 
ka."     Both    second    and    third,    in  • 
strongly  marked  rhythms  and  tonal  i 
imagery,  are  suggestive  of  the  Orient  : 
A  feature  of  the  Quintor  was  M.  Ma-  • 
quarre's  playing,  while  in  this  as  in 
the  pieces  with  Mr.   Longy  Mr.  de 
Voto  played  as  is  his  wont  delight- 
fully  VL  . 

ZIMBALIST  APPEARS  AGAIN 

Effective  and  Emotional  Interpreta- 
tion Shown  by  Violinist. 

Efrer.  Zlmballst  assisted  by  Max  Chot-  I 
zlr.off,  accompanist,  gave  a  second  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  I 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Handel,  Sonata  In  E  major;  Bach, 
Chaconne;  Bruch,  Scotch  Fantasle; 
Zimballst,  Suite  in  Old  Style,  Prelude, 
Sicillenne,  Menuet,  Largo-Finale;  Schu- 
mann, Abendlled;  Kreisler,  Caprice 
Vieno;  Tor  Aulln,  Humoresque;  Saras- 
ate,  Introduction  and  Tarantelle. 

An  audience  of  fair  size,  sincere  in 
Its  expressions  of  appreciation,  was 
present,  but  the  hall  should  have,  been  j 
filled,  for  to  hear  the  performance  of  I 
so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Mr.  Zim-  j 
balist  is  Indeed  a  rare  pleasure.  Un- 
fortunately violin  recitals  excite  little 
curiosity.    It  was  only  after  his  .«ec- 
••nd  season   that  Mr.  Krelsler's  con- 
certs   became    so    largely  attended, 
while  during  Mr.  Thibaud's  first  visit 
to    Boston,    although    considered    as  | 
among  the  finest  players  in  Europe, 
he  suffered  total  neglect 

A3  Is  usual  in  Mr.  Zlmbalist's  per- 
formance,  there   was  yesterday  per- 
fection  of   Intonation,   an   unvarying  j 
beauty  of  tone  in  successively  sus- 1 
talned   passages,   and   in  fact  at  all 
times,    admirably    outlined  phrasing, 
effective  and  emotional  Interpretation. 
He  Is  sensitive  to  nuances  and  in- 
herently   musiclanly,    while    his  au- 
thoritative and  masterly  handling  of 
his  Instrument,  without  ostentation  or  : 
mannerisms,  is  as  impressive  as  his 
playing  itself. 

He  was  even  successful  by  his  inter- 
pretation in  imparting  effectiveness  and 
Bven  beauty  to  Bruch's  tawdry  fan- 
tasle in  which  the  composer  has  elabor- 


T'    sun/       '  J  " 

SONG  RECITAL 
BY  MRS.  HUNT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  gave  her  an- 
nual song  recital  last  night  In  Steinert 
Hall.  Isidore  Luckstone  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Scarlatti,  La  Vlolette;  Wagner,  Im> 
Trelbhaus;  Bungert.  Ich  hab  cln  klelnes 
Lied  e-rdacht;  Strauss,  Helmkehr;  Brahms. 
Das  Maedchen  Spricht;  Rosensteln,  Dor 
Abendstern  (nij.1,  first  time;  Welngartner 
Post  im  Walde  and  Llebesfeier;  Wachs.  Le, 
vleux  St.  Jean;  Orovlez.  II  etalt  un  r/tltt 
Ols.-au:  Thomas.  Le  Solr;  Ferrari.  Lf 
Mlroir;  Aubert.  Vielle  Chanson  Espangnoloj 
Old  Colonial  French,  La  bells  Menotte,  ar- 
ranged by  Luckstone;  Hahn.  Le  Prlntemps; 
RachTnaminoff.  o  thou  billowy  harvest- 
field;  Rubinstein,  Good  Night;  Luckstone, 
Come  home,  beloved;  Coolidge,  two  Mother 
Gooso  Melodies;  Hadley,  I  plucked  a  quill 
from  Cupid's  wing;  Leonl,  the  Birth  of 
Morn. 

The  program  as  a  whole  was  not  so 
interesting  as  the  one  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Hunt  last  season.  The  Italian  and  the 
German  songs  of  the  first  group  we"s 
not  sufficiently  contrasted  and  few  of 
them  had  marked  emotional  quality  or 
musical  distinction.  Weingartner's 
"Post  im  Walde,"  sung  here  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Biden,  Is  better  suited  to  a 
baritone.  It  is  a  strange  song  with  its 
juxtaposition  of  tonalities,  but  last  even- 
ing It  made  little  impression.  Rosen- 
stein's  "Abend  stern"  suffers  from  an. 
Incongruously  elaborate  aocompanlment. 
Bungert's  pretty  ditty  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  group  of  French  songs  was  at- 
tractive, and  Mrs.  Hunt  sang  them  with, 
more  marked  expression  and  with  a 
finer  quality  of  tone.  At  least  three  in 
the  group  were  redemanded.  Thomas's 
meditative  "Le  Solr"  has  a  still  greater 
charm  when  it  Is  sung  with  the  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  but  the  melodic 
line  with  the  supporting  harmonies  has 
atmosphere  even  when  these  harmonies 
are  given  to  the  piano.  Grovliez's  mel- 
ody with  Its  patter  and  Mr.  Luckstone's 
arrangement  of  the  Colonial  song 
greatly  pleased  the  audience.  Aubert's 
Chanson  has  a  pathetic  grace,  and  the 
sentiment  of  Ferrari's  "Miroir,"  which 
was  put  on  the  program  "by  request," 
was  again  appreciated. 

The  excellent  qualities  of  Mrs. 
Hunt's  art  are  well  known,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  at 
this  late  day.  She  has  gained  of  late 
years  in  Interpretation.  An  audience 
of  good  size  welcomed  her  heartily 
and  gave  frequent  manifestations  of 
pleasure. 


MR.  RENAUD'S  RECITAL 


Per- 


Technical  Proficiency  Evident  in 
formance  on  Piano. 

Emiliano  Renaud  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  a  warmly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Schumann,  Eight  Fantaslestuecke  op.  L2.  and 
Toccata  op.  7;  Chopin.  Fantalsle  op.  49,  Pre- 
ludes op.  2S,  Nos.  4,  10.  19,  Nocturne  op.  9. 
No.  2.  Etodea  op.  10.  Nos.  1,  S,  10.  Scherzo 
op.  20;  Ll«zt,  An  bord  d'un  Source,  Legend 
of  St.  Francis  de  Paule  walking  on  the 
Waves.  Tarantella  from  "Venice  and  Naple." 

Mr.  Renaud,  who  has  been  living  in 
Boston  for  some  time,  is  more  con- 
spicuous at  present  for  a  certain  techni- 
cal proficiency  and  a  brilliance  of  execu- 
tion than  for  poetic  interpretation.  In 
Schumann's  "Des  Abends,"  for  exam- 
ple, he  did  not  produce  the  fitting 
vaporous  effect,  the  melodic  line  waB 
too  rigidly  drawn  and  two  much  in  the 
foreground.  Two  often  In  the  compan- 
ion pieces  as  In  "Des  Abends"  there 
was  an  abuse  of  rubato  and  an  absence  of 
'•  the  Intimate  feeling  which  should  char- 
acterize a  performance  of  these  charm- 
ing mood-pictures.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Toccata  was  played  with  freedom 
and  brilliance. 

There  were  spirited  moments  in  the 
performance  of  Chopin's  Fantalsle, 
which  was  treated  as  a  whole  In  the 
heroic  style,  approved  by  some,  but 
which  we  hold  to  be  erroneous.  Mr, 
Renaud  has  technic  enough  to  allow 
himself  greater  tonal  variety.  He 
should  cultivate  the  poetlo  side  of  the 
art.  He  should  sing  melodic  lines 
with  more  suavity  and  without  undue 
accentuation.  At  present  when  he 
would  be  emotional  he  is  too  much  in- 
clined to  be  stormy,  and  his  contrasts 
are  too  sharply  and  suddenly  defined. 


\s  the  World  Wags: 

Who  remembers  "The  Wild  Horse 
of  Tartary"?  The  play  was  produced 
in  Hartford,  Ct,  in  1868.  Kate  Fisher 
was  the  Mazeppa.  A  local  paper  de- 
scribed the  performance,  and  I  lie  critic 
said  the  flight  of  the  horse  left  a  trail 
of  sawdust  from  the  exploded  calves 
of  the  star. 

The  actress  challenged  the  critic  to 
a  duel  and  incidentally  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  the  paper  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  plav  was  obtained  by  peeping 
through  the  keyhole  of  her  dressing 
room.  J-  D.  K. 

Boston,  Nov.  19,  1911. 
We  should  like  to  see  "Mazeppa,  I 
also  "The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges"; 
and  what  has  become  of  "Pretty| 
Panther"  and  "Strathmore"  In  which 
Dolly  Bldwell  played  in  the  early  Sev- 
enties to  the  delight  of  school  boys 
at  Exeter? 

The  part  of  Mazeppa  was  first  played 
I  In  this  country  by  men;  by  George 
Gale  at  the  Old  Bowery  in  1833,  later 
by  W.  R.  Derr.    Kate  Fisher,  gener- 
ally described  by  her  admirers  as  a 
dashing  actress,  also  played  in  "Dick 
1  Turpin,"   "Life   for  Life,"    "Joan  of 
Arc."    Does  any  one  remember  Fanny 
1  Louise     Buckingham     as  Mazeppa? 
"Bring  forth  the  horse!"    The  great 
Mazeppa,  however,  was  Adah  Isaacs 
|    Menken,  and  she  first  played  and  rode 
I    the  part  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  In  1861,  af- 
ter she  had  been  on  the  stage  three 
years. 

Country  Quiet. 

Chanticleer  in  Rostand's  play  is  hated 
by  the  owls  and  the  cat  because  he 
robs  them  of  the  night  In  which  they 
live  and  work;    but  there  are  human 
beings  who  also  hate  the  cock.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  one  of  them,  and  there  is 
an  amusing  story  in  his  memoirs  about 
an  attempt  to  quiet  a  particularly  early 
riser  and  vociferous  crower.    In  the  end 
Spencer  fared  better  than  Octave  Feull- 
let.  who  had  a  nervous  horror  of  noise. 
Unable  to  write  In  the  city,  he  went  in- 
to the  country,  where  his  devoted  wife, 
a   Dubois   of  Brittany,   who   traced  a 
legendary  descent  from  Louis  XI.  en- 
deavored to  ensure  htm  quiet.  One  sum- 
mer a  neighbor's  cow,  bellowing  inces-j 
santly,    drove    Feuillet     frantic.  The 
neighbor  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he 
could  not  control  his  cow.   Mme.  Feuil- 
let bought  it  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
butcher   who  performed  a  satisfactory 
operation.   Peace  at  last;  but  next  year, 
the  neighbor  annoyed  the  Feuillets  by 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  his  pet.  He 
made  more  noise  than  the  cow  until  he 
was  silenced  by  money  paid  to  hlm- 
sllenced   only   for  a   time.     With  the 
money  be  bought  another  cow.  The 
Feuillets  moved. 

In  Rostand's  play  Chantecler  Is  ques- 
I  tloned  concerning  his  theory  of  tone 
I  production.    In  1905  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips, 
I  a  grocer  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  possessed  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  a  piercing  tenor 
The  neighbors  remonstrated,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  was  obliged  to  advertise  for| 
"a  rooster  with  a  baritone  voice."  Mr. 
Charles   Russell   Hurd   of   New  York 
supplied  him  with  one,  whose  voice  was 
described  as  "mellow  and  doleful." 

Not  a  Latter  Day  Poet. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  rejoices  in  the 
announcement  that  "thousands  of  bot- 
tles of  ale  and  stout  for  those  In  per- 


was    then    writing    articles    about  tin 

armv  hospitals  to  the  New  York  Times,  i 

Whitman    himself    treasured  recollec- 
tions of  this  smelly  cellar.    In  1881  he 
breakfasted  at  Pfaff's  in  Twenty-fourth 
street     The  landlord  opened  a  big  rat 
bottle  of  the  best  wine  and  they  talked. 
!  about  the  old  days.    "Ah,"  wrote  Whit- 
man   in   his    diary,    "the    friends  and 
I  names    and    frequenters,    those  times, 
that  place.    Most  are  dead-Ada  Clare, 
.Wllklns      Daisy     Sheppard.  O'Brien, 
Henry    Clapp.    Stanley,    Mullln.  Wood. 
Brougham,  Arnold-all  gone.    And  there 
Pfaff  and  I,  sitting  opposite  each  other 
at  the  little  table,  gave  a  remembrance 
to  them  in  a  style  they  would  have 
themselves  fully  conflrm'd  namely,  big, 
brimming,  fill'd  up  champagne  glasses? 
draln'd  in  abstracted  silence,  very  leis- 
urely, to  the  last  drop."  But  is  not  Stan- 
lev   a    misprint   for   Shanley?     And  It 
should  be  Mullen,  not  Mullin. 


j  Another  Question. 

I'when  and  where  did  the  late  George 
|  Gissing  dwell  and  teach  in  Boston?  It 
is  said  that  he  sojourned  here,  poor,  un. 
happy  neglected.  This  was  before  he 
wrote' his  sad  and  bitter  books  about 
Hfe  in  London:  "In  the  Year  of  Ju- 
'bllee"  "Grub  Street"  and  others  in 
which  there  is  always  the  smell  of  fish 
fryln"  for  the  poor.  Sordid,  diamal 
books",  written  by  a  lover  of  men  and 
women  who  was  forced  to  see  the 
squalid,  seamy  side  of  life  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death. 


sonal  attendance  on  their  majesties  have 
been  shipped  on  the  Medina."  It  finds  a 
"homely  British  flavor"  in  the  announce- 
ment. Ale  and  stout,  it  reminds  us,  have 
been  favorite  drinks  with  those  voyag- 
ing to  India,  returning  from  it  or  stay-, 
ing  there.  An  export  Indian  porter  was 
brewed  for  them.  Then  came  the  fame 
of  India  pale  ale,  and  its  commemora- 
tion by  the  latter-day  poet,  who  wrote. 
In  the  sauntering  manner  of  the  east: 
«»  Here, 

With  my  beer 

I  sit, 

While  golden  moments  flit 

Alas! 

They  pass 
Unheeded  by; 
And  as  they  fly, 

l- 

Being  dry. 

Sit.  idly  sipping  here 
My  beer. 

I  Tut-tut!  Pish!  Likewise,  go  too! 
"Latter-day  poet"  forsooth!  The  verse 
quoted  is  from  George  Arnold's  "Beer." 
The  poem  was  written  in  the  sixties  and 
inspired  by  the  "lager  beer"  sold  at 
pfaff's  in  New  York.  Arnold  sauntered 
on  Broadway  and  In  New  Jersey  lanes, 
but  he  never  saw  India, 


WITEKS  INCONCERT 

Mastery  and  Polish  Shown  in  In 
terpretation  of  Bruch's  Fantasie. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Anton  Wltek,  concert  master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  \  Ha 
Witek  his  wife  pianist,  assisted  by 
Heinrl'ch  Warnke,  'cellist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Svmphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  a  rather  small  but  interested  audi- 
ence. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bnrh's  organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue  In  Q 
minor,  transcribed  for  piano;  Bruch  8  Scotch 
Fantasle  for  violin;  Chcpln's  Barcarole.  An- 
dante bv  Schumann.  Liszt's  Rhapscdie  Espag- 
nolc,  and  Cesar  Franck's  piano  trio  in  * 
sharp  minor,  op.  1. 

Mr  Zimballst  played  Bruch's  Fanta- 
sie last  Monday;  Mr.  Witek  played  it 
last  night;  and  Miss  Parlow  will  play  It 
at  the  Symphony  concerts  next  week. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the 
intrinsic  merits  or  weaknesses  of  tne 
work  itself.  Violinists  are  fond  of  it 
and  audiences  applaud,  though  they 
mav  be  perplexed  by  Bruch's  treatment 
of  the  Scottish  airs.  Perhaps  ope  of  the 
Pleasures  in  hearing  is  the  ldentiflca- 
tioi.  of  this  or  that  air,  after  moments 
of  doubt  and  shaking  of  tbe  head. 

Mr  Witek  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance, admirable  in  the  sureness  and 
polish  of  his  technic,  admirable  in  the 
tasteful  interpretation.  The  fulness  and 
purity  of  Mr.  Wltek's  tone,  his  quiet 
mastery  over  difficulties,  the  dignity 
and  ease  of  his  bearing,  the  musical  in- 
telligence constantly  displayed,  the 
thoughtfulness,  the  ripeness  of  his  in 
terpretation— these  characterize  his  ap 
pearances  as  a  solo  player  which  art 
too  Infrequent  In  the  city. 

Franck's  trio,  composed  in  1841,  IS 
noteworthy  in  several  ways.  First  of 
all  in  its  structure,  its  use  of  two  gen 
eratlve  themes  treated  in  fugal  manner 
or  in  variation  form,  with  one  of  these 
themes  the  cyclical  basis  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  Then  there  are  the] 
evidences  of  contemporaneous  influences, 
that  of  Meyerbeer  among  them.  No 
wonder  that  von  Buelow  was  strongly 
impressed  by  this  composition  nor  is  it 
strange  that  when  he  produced  it  In  the 
Berlin  of  1S56  he  and  the  trio  were  bit- 
terly attacked.  Even  now  Berlin  la 
curiously  cautious,  not  to  say  suspicious* 
In  its  attitude  toward  modern,  let  alone 
ultra-modern,  music.  '  01 

Mrs  Witek  was  warmly  applaui.ea  ion 
her  performance  of  the  piano  ple<  es. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be  o« 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  4. 


Revisited. 

Pfaff's  'old  place  on  Broadway,  near 
Bleecker  street,  was  described  by  John 
Swlnton  in  1863  as  smelling  atrociously, 
nor  did  he  enjoy  listening  "to  the  intoi- 
;  erable  wit  of  the  crack-brains."  This 
Is  from  a  letter  to  Walt  Whitman,  who 


here  Is  much  of  mankind  that  a  m* 
inly  learn  from  himself.   Behind  evelSi 
external  life,  which  he  leads  in  com 
^-  there  is  another  which  he  leads  alon*l 
£nd which  he  carries  with  him  apart.  W 
sec  but  one  aspect  of  our  neighbor ■.  ns 
s-a  hut  one  side  of  the  moon;  ift  either  caM 
there  is  also  a  dark  half,  which  is  ur.km.TO— 
to'  us     We  all  come  down  to  dinner ■  m 
each  has  a  room  to  himself.    And  U  , 
would  study  the  internal  lives  of  o. hers, 
seems  essential  that  we  should  begin  wijj 
our  own.   

Sir  Walter's  Pipe. 

An  auctioneer  in  London  purposes 
knock  down  to  the  highest  bidder  t 
pipe  which  Sir  Walter  Italeigh  "smok 
on  the  scaffold"  while  he  was  awaitlL 
execution.    The  pipe  is  said  to  be  « 
Virginia  maple  wood  and  not  unlike  toa 
letter  "Y"  in  shape.    "It  is  conslruct€| 
of  four  pieces  of  wood  rudely  carv« 
with  dog's  heads  and  with  tbe  faces  m 
red  Indians.    On  the  bowl  there  Jam 
cap  about  as  large  as  the  bowl  use.rj 
and  attached  to  the  stem  is  a  string  W 
beads  made  of  the  same  wood  as  IB 
pipe.    In  this  stem  a  powerful  WW 
has  been  cut.  and  the  suggestion  is  tns. 
Pit  Walter  used  it  to  summon  his  s 
vants."  '  . 

It  is  also  stated  that  Sir  W  alter,  ai 
smoking  the  pipe,  handed  it  to  B's> 


crameht.  The  pipe  was  owned  In  suc- 
ssion  by  Carews,  Glovers,  and  one 
•yant,  an  antiquarian.  All  of  them 
limed  descent  from  the  bishop. 


His  Last  Smoke. 

This  is  an  entertaining  story.    Is  It 
?    Did  Sir  Walter  smoke  on  the 
(Caffold? 

He  was  executed  in  161S,  and  Mr.  John 
LUbrey's  lives  of  eminent  men  were 
lent  to  Anthonie  a  Wood  in  1680.  Let  us 
See  what  Mr.  Aubrey  said  about  him. 
[|"He  was  a  tall,  handsome  and  bold 
Han;  but  his  naeve  (blemish)  was  that 
f.e  was  dnnmably  proud.  *  *  *  He  had 
'[  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding 
high  forehead,  long  faced,  and  sour  eie- 
lidded.  a  kind  of  pigge-eie.  *  *  *  He 
was  the  fu  st  that  brought  tobacco  int,o 
England,  and  into  fashion.  They  had 
first  silver  pipes.  The  ordinary  sort 
(i  made  use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a 
strawe.  I  have  heard  my  gr.  father 
Lyte  say  that  one  pipe  was  handed  from 
man  to  man  round  the  table.  Sir  W.  R. 
standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  Ro.  Poyntz 
parke.  at  Acton,  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
wch  made  the  ladies  quitt  it  till  he  had 
donne.  Within  these  35-  years  'twas 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco. 
K  was  sold  then  for  its  wayte  in  sil- 
ver." 

.  Ah,  here  we  have  it.  "He  tooke  a 
dipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before  he  went 
to  the  scaffold,  wch  some  formall  per- 
spns  were  scandalized  at,  but  I  thinke 
'twas  well,  and  properly  donne  to  settle 
his  spirits."  From  this  it  appears  that 
Sir  Walter  did  not  smoke  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 


How  to  Suppress  a  Bore. 

t  Mr.  Aubrey  tells  one  story  about  Sir 
Walter  that'  should  be  pondered  by  all 
who  are  easily  disturbed  by  bores:  "In 
>tiis  vouthful  time  was  one  Charles  Ches- 
ter,'that  after  kept  company  with  his 
(acquaintance,  he  was  a  bold,  imperti- 
nent fellowe.  and  they  could  never  be 
it  quiet  for  him;  a  perpetuall  talker, 
'and  made  a  •  noyse  like  a  drum  in  a 
Iroome.  So  one  time  at  a  taverne,  Sir 
W.  R.  beates  him  and  seals  up  his 
knouth!  i.  e.  his  upper  and  neather  beard, 
With  hard  wax." 

This  brings  to  mind  a  monstrous  story 
tn  "Les  Diaboliques,"  by  Barbey  d'Au- 
■evilly. 

.  On  the  scaffold  Sir  Walter,  whom  as 
L  youth  of  19  the  Queen  beheld  with 
admiration,  "as  if  a  beautiful  young 
tiant  had  stalked  in  with  the  service." 
This  Sir  Walter,  whose  shoes  had  been 
[wiped  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  with 
his  cloak  in  compliment,  made  a  speech 
on  the  scaffold  in  which  "he  spake  not 
one  word  of  Christ,  but  of  the  great 
find  incomprehensible  God,  with  much 

zeale  and  adoration,  so  that  he  conclud- 
ed he  was  an  a-Christ,  not  an  atheist." 


Scaffold  Oratory. 

\  In  the  glorious  days  when  heroes  of 
■the  road  were  carted  to  Tyburn  for 
■heir  dance  without  music  in  the  air,  a 
Bpeech  from  the  condemned  was  expect- 
ed as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. There  are  fine  examples  of 
Efcis  gallows  wit  and  eloquence  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  But  of  Gilderoy, 
jp'O  only  know  that  he  was  hanged  so 
glgh  he  passed  into  a  proverb.  What 
Hid  Jack  Rann,  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
Son-  mourned  by  faithful  Ellen  Roach, 
bay  to, the  admiring  crowd?  Jack  Shep- 
pard  behaved  with  "admirable  gravity." 
"Of  two  virtues,"  he  said,  "I  have  ever 
cherished  an  honest  pride;  never  have  I 
stooped  to  friendship  with  Jonathan 
Wild,  or  with  any  of  his  detestable 
thief-takers;  and  though  an  undutiCul 
£on,  I  .never  damned  my  mother's 
eyes."  David  Haggart,  the  Switcher, 
wrote  his  own  pathetic  ballad: 
Now  all  you  ramblers  In  mourning  go. 
For  the  prince  of  ramblers  Is  lvlng  low. 
And  all  you  maidens  that  love  the  game. 
Put  on  your  mourning  veils  again. 
Dea.  Brodie,  in  a  full  suit  of  black, 
With  hair  dressed  and  powdered,  offered 
a  prayer  of  his  own  composing,  and  said  : 
"O  Lord,  I  lament  that  I  know  so  little 
of  thee" ;  he  examined  the  halter  with 
"an  impartial  curiosity,"  and  finding  11 
too  short,  "his  contempt  for  slovenly 
workmanship  urged  him  to  protest."  This 
m&.<  his  only  "word  of  petulance."  Charles 
Peace  asked:  "What  Is  the  scaffold?' 
anil  answered :  "A  short  cut  to  heaven.' 

The  crowd  did  not  laugh  at  the  lasi 
iptec-h  of  Samuel  Shotland.  He  took  ofl 
is  shoes  and  threw  them  into  the  throng 
'My  father  and  mother  often  told  me," 
lie  cried,  "that  I  should  die  with  my 
hoes  on ;  but  you  may  all  see  that  I 
made  them  both  liars."  "A  great 
an,"  as  Mr.  Whibley  well  says,  "dies 
with  so  mean  a  jest."  On  the  other 
and,  Tom  Austin's  speech  was  a  master- 
lece.  When  the  halter  was  being  put 
bout  his  neck  the  chaplain  asked  him 
'  he  had  anything  to  say.  "Only,"  said 
ustln,  "there's  a  woman  yonder  with 
une  curds  and  whey,  and  I  wish  I  could 
'e  a  pennyworth  of  them  before  I  am 
lged,  because  I  don't  know  when  I 
ihail  see  any  again." 


Bragge,  the  Collector. 

Vho  will  buy  Sir  Walter's  pipe? 
nillam  Bragge  of  Birmingham  Eng 
1  dead.  He  left  a  collection  'of  7000 
..pes,  each  one  differing  from  the  other 
Se  had  400  specimens  of  Broseley  clays 
nade  before  the  Introduction  of  tobacco 
tlto  England  and  for  medicinal  smokii 
if  herbi.    Some  of  these  pipes  were  ' 


ly  K.-ock- 

crogheny  pipes— Irish  clays—  which,  the 
Daily  Chronicle  says.  Tennyson  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  Do  any  in  Ireland 
now  smoke  the  pipe  with  a  bowl  of  iron 
like  the  socket  of  a  candlestick  inserted 
in  a  piece  of  mahogany  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  fiddle  or  pair  of  bellows? 
The  tube  was  of  dogwood  and  a  tin 
cover  was  attached  by  a  small  brass 
chain  to  the  bowl. 


Yet  Not  Immune. 

W.  L.  P.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Tour 
story  about  Octave  Feulllet  and  his  hor- 
ror of  noise  reminds  me  of  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Alfredo  Piatti,  the  cele- 
brated 'cellist:  'I  have  lived  in  Spain, 
where  the  Serrenos  awaken  you  at  every 
hour  of  the  night  to  inform  you  of  the 
state  of  the  weather.  I  have  sojourned 
in  Holland,  where  men  are  paid  express- 
ly to  arouse  you  by  shaking  a  rattle  to 
tell  you  the  hour  and  wish  you  good 
night  I  have  even  "slept"  in  Antwerp, 
notwithstanding  the  chimes  which  play 
every  half-hour  variations  on  the  "Car- 
nival of  Venice."  Thus  you  see  I  Am 
well  organized  for  peace— yet  I  thirst  for 
more  than  one  man's  blood.'  This  was 
with  reference  to  street  noises  of  Lon- 
don." 
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MANY  ENCORES 
FOR  COPELAND 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

G-eorge  Copeland  gave  a  piano  recital 

yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 

program  was  as  follows: 

Murschhauser,  Aria  Pastoralis  Varlata; 
Dandrleu,  La  Gemlssante;  Chopin,  Valse  A 
flat  major,  Valse  C  sharp  minor,  Polon- 
aise. F  sharp  minor;  Liszt,  Etude:  De- 
bussy. Cloches  a  travers  les  feuilles, 
Polssons  d'or.  Reflets  dans  l'eau.  La.  Ca- 
t'hedrale  engloutie,  Danse  de  Puck,  Le 
Petit  Berger;  Albenlz,  Zortzlco;  Granados. 
Danses  Espagnoles,  Nos.  2  and  5;  Grovlez, 
Recuerdos. 

The  last  four  pieces  were  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  There  wu  a 
large  and  warmly  applausive  audlenoe. 
The  pianist  was  reoalled  after  each 
group  and  played  several  pieces  In  ad- 
dition to  those  on  the  program. 

The  pieces  by  Murschhauser  and 
Dandrleu  were  played  In  a  delightful 
manner  by  Mr.  Copeland  on  a  harpsi- 
chord. The  thin  tinkling,  the  pleasing 
acidity  of  tone  were  in  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  tonal  quality  displayed 
by  the  pianist  In  the  pieces  that  fol- 
lowed. A  little  of  the  harpsichord  goes 
a  long  way,  although  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
would  probably  dispute  this  proposition.- 

Murschhauser  and  Dandrleu  are  not 
familiar  names  to  concert  goers.  The 
former,  born  near  Strassburg  in  1663, 
studied  in  Munich,  was  musical  director 
of  the  Frauenklrche  in  that  city,  where 
he  died  In  1738.  He  composed  church 
music,  organ  pieces,  pieces  for  the  clav- 
ecin, and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which 
he  cast  a  slur  on  Mattheson,  who  made 
such  a  savage  answer  that  Murchhauser 
was  saddened  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  never  published  the  second  part  ot 
his  "Academia  /musiea-poetica."  Dan- 
drleu was  a  Parisian  organist  and  fertile 
composer  (1G?4-1740).  The  pieces  chosen 
by  Mr.  Copeland  are  pretty  trifles  with 
their  old-fashioned  and  graceful  orna- 
mentation. 

Poetic  Reading  of  Mazurka. 

Mr.  Copeland's  playing  of  Chopin's 
waltz  In  C  sharp  minor  was  more  effec- 
tive, better  rhythmed,  better  (balanced 
than  his  performance  of  the  other 
waltz.  His  reading  of  the  Idyllic  ma- 
zurka which  occurs  in  the  Polonaise 
was  poetic. 

The  Herald  has  often  spoken  at 
length  concerning  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  Mr.  Copeland's  art  that  make  him  a 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  Debussy's 
music:  his  exquisite  touch,  the  effects 
gained  as  by  stippling  In  the  sister 
art,  a  singularly  sensitive  Imagination, 
the  ability  to  suggest  where  others 
would  Insist  and  italicize.  When  he 
plays  the  music  of  Debussy  the  hearer 
is  reminded  of  Verlalne's  description  of 
the  ambiguous  autumnal  evening, 
"When  the  fair  ones  leaning  In  reverie 
on  our  arm,  then  spoke  words  so  spe- 
olous  in  a  whisper,  that  our  soul  since 
that  time  trembles  and  Is  still  wonder- 
ing." There  is  an  elasticity  that  is  not 
lawless;  there  is  the  spontaneity  of  an 
Improvisation.  The  moods  of  the  com- 
poser are  mirrored  as  in  an  enchanter's 
glass  where  vaporous  shapes  or  strange 
and  mirage»like  landscapes  are  now 
seen,  now  surmised. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Cope- 
land is  not  always  letter  perfect;  that 
he  sometimes  falls  to  bring  out  an  es- 
sential figure  ;  that  he  occasionally  misses 
an  effect  unmistakably  Indicated  by  De- 
bussy. The  spell  is  so  Irresistible  at  the 
time  that  this  is  Ignored  or  at  once  par- 
doned. 

An  Old  Danoe  of  Biscay. 

The  Zortrfco  of  Albenlz  is  not  so  dis- 
tinguished as  other  pieces  of  this  com- 
poser that  we  have  heard.  The  Zortzlco, 
or  Zorzlco,  Is  an  old  dance  of  Biscay, 
complicated,  and  generally  danced  in 
open  fields  or  public  squares.    The  Al- 
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|r?SKr&"  regfrrSTes  it  after  the  game  of 
relota.  The  dance  has  other  names, 
Auresca,  St.  Sebastien,  Torclco.  The 
favorite  music  for  it  is  supplied  by  the 
"tamborlleros"  with  their  fifes  and 
drums  The  Biscayans  are  passionate 
dancers,  thougn  there  Is  an  old  song 
among  them  which  runs  as  follows; 
"There  are  few  good  girls  among  those 
who  go  to  sleep  late  and  cannot  be 
dragged  from  their  beds  before  8  or  9 
In  the  morning.  The  husband  of  one  of 
them  will  have  holes  in  his  breeches. 
Few  good  women  are  good  dancers. 
Good  dancer,  bad  girl,  poor  spinner,  good 
drinker.  Women  like  these  should  be 
fed  with  a  stick."  But  the  Zorzico  is  a 
decorous  dance. 

The  other  Spanish  dances  on  the  pro- 
cram  have  decided  and  fascinating  char- 
acter Mr.  Copeland  played  them  for 
the  most  part  brilliantly,  although  there 
were  times  when  he  blurred  passages. 
All  In  all,  there  are  few  pianists  that 
give  so  great  pleasure.  Saying  this,  I 
do  not  forget  those  reckoned  great,  the 
formidable,  the  colossal,  the  deep  think- 
ers.   | 

PHILIP  SPOQNER'S  CONCERT' 

Philip  Spooner,,  a  son  of  ex-Senator 
Spooner,  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton last  night  in  Stelnert  Hall.  He  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Altemus,  pianist, 
who  played  here  in  March,  1909. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  tenor  of  unusual 
amiability,  and  he  sang  three  songs  by 
Franz  "Una  Furtlva  Lagrlma'  of  Doni- 
zetti a  romance  from  Braga's  "Regi- 
nella,"  the  Aubade  from  "Le  Roi  d'Ys, 
Handel's  "Where'er  You  Walk,  and 
songs  by  Joacchla,  Spohr.  Rogers,  Tostl 
and  Clay.  Miss  Altemus  played  pieces 
by  Debussy— among  them  the  prelude  to 
"L'Enfant  P^odigue"-Chopln  and  Mosz- 
kowski.  ,  . 

Mr.  Spooner  sang  for  the  most  part 
con  affetuoso,  not  to  say  lagrlmoso.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  his 
|  vocal  and  aesthetlo  deficiencies.    It  is 
I  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not  yet  ready 
:  to   sing  in  public   or  In  private.  He 
should,  first  of  all,  if  he  is  determined 
to  be  a  singer,  acquire  the  art  of  tone 
production.    His  voice  is  light  and  un- 
trained. ,     .  . 

Miss  Altemus  has  a  certain  facility  in 
mechanism.  She  has  not  improved  in 
interpretation. 
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I  saw  him  but  a  moment. 
But.  methlnks,  I  see  him  now, 
In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act 
With  the  blood  upon  his  brow. 

Och,  Hone,  wid  a  Dhudeen. 

"Baize"  asked  last  Tuesday  In  this 
column  whether  any  one  remembered 
John  Brougham  singing  "Och,  hone, 
wid  a  dhudeen"  as  Powhatan  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 
O,  wid  a  dhudeen  I  can  blow  away  care! 
Och,  hone,  wid  a  dhudeen. 
Black  thoughts  and  bluo  devils  they  vanish 
in  air, 

Och,  hone,  wid  a  dhudeen. 

If  I'm  short  any  day  and  a  note  have  to 

And  don't  know  the  way  to  get  out  of  it 
clear, 

I'm  contented  enough  to  sit  he-re  and  puff. 
Och,  hone,  wid  a  dhudeen. 

Does  any  one  remember?  Well?  But 
It  was  not  Brougham,  but  the  talented 
Miron  W.  Leffingwell,  with  his  small 
New  York  company,  at  Lowell,  in  the 
summer  of  '67.  He  had  a  fine,  low,  bass 
voice  and  could  sing.  Likewise  he  could 
act,  as  his  opening  "Dream  of  Delusion" 
or  ''Romeo  Jaffier  Jenkins"  showed.  His 
"tribe"  consisted  of  about  four  near- 
Indians,  and  his  leading  lady  was  sweet 
little  Mrs.  Sedley  Brown  who  sang 
"Scenes  That  Are  Brightest"  most  beau- 
tifully. But  the  one  absorbing  fascina- 
tion of  the  whole  was  Millie  Sackett— 
shades  of  "The  Fotheringay" !  That 
was  my  first  "real  show"— and  I  chased 
it  for  a  week.    Ah,  those  days! 

When  I  saw  it  in  '69  (I  think)  at  the 
Howard,  with  the  only  Brougham  and 
his  great  company— it  was  a  fine  enter- 
tainment of  course;  but  not  the  same. 
"Smoking,  joking  Pow-hattan"  ^  was 
to  me  best  in  his  entr'acte  "speech,"  and 
I  do  not  remember  his  "Och,  hone"  par- 
ticularly. JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Lowell,  Nov.  21,  1911. 

Leffingwell's  first  name  was  also 
spelled  "Myron."  He  had,  indeed,  been 
trained  as  an  actor.  In  the  early  fifties 
he  supported  Edward  Eddy,  who  was 
playing   the   twins   In    "The  Oorsican 

Brothers"  "Pray    for     me,  mother; 

Louis  is  dead;  but  I— Ha-ha!  go  to 
avenge  him."  When  he  (Leffingwell, 
not  Louis)  died  in  1879,  he  was  taking 
the  part  of  Sergt.  Lacrolx  in  "The 
Double  Marriage."  with  Kate  Claxton's 
company.  Mrs.  Sedley  Brown,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sedley  Smith,  was  divorced  from 
I  Mr.  Brown  and  married  Sol  Smith.  An- 
other sentence  for  any  bright-eyed  lit- 
tle girl  to  repeat  correctly.  Mrs.  Brown 
went  on  the  stage  in  Boston  In  1862. 

An  Intermezzo. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  theatre 
and  playactors  and  play  actresses,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  a  review  that 
was   published   recently  In   the  Daily 

!  Telegraph  of  London. 

{  "Why  Mr.  Launcelot  Hutchinson 
wrote  The  Failure'  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  guess.  Why  the  players  who 
acted  it  yesterday  afternoon  chose  to 


dolhat  Is  a  still  darker  question.  The 
play  Is  not  exasperating,   buy  merely  ( 

dull.  It  is  about  50  different  t/  gs  and  j 
nothing  in  particular.    It  ha/  no  form 
or  structure  or  life.    To  sit/   irough  it 
is  more  like  listening  to  ^  drip,  drip, 
drip  of  vapid  gossip  about  yesterday  s 
paper  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  , 
Any  description  in  detail  would  be  un-  j 
reasonably  tedious." 

At  the  Old  Howard. 

The  history  of  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum shar.ia  be  written.  It  has  long 
been  a  /  .mous  theatre,  since  1846, 
when  ltlvas  opened  by  James  H. 
Hackett  £  Co.  Nor  should  opera-goers 
forget  that  the  Howard  was  for  a 
time  the  home  of  opera;  that  Marti, 
fishmonger  and  impresario,  brought 
his  famous  Havana  company  to  that 
house  and  electrified  the  city  by  the 
performance  of  "Ernanl."  That  was 
64  years  ago. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  item  entitled  "Bring  Forth  the 
Horse!"  in  today's  Herald  carries  me 

back  to  the  autumn  of  18G3  when  I 
was  one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  How- 
ard Athenaeum,  then  a  first-class  the- 
atre leased  and  managed  by  Wyzeman 
Marshall,  when  Adah  Isaacs  Menken 
played  an  engagement  In  the  role  of 
Mazeppa.  .There  was  also  a  burlesque 
on  the  play  brought  out,  introducing 
n  the  cast  that  actor  of  sterling  mer- 
it, n  .  H.  Curtis,  and  a  very  versatile 
comedian  I  think  his  name  was 
bean  an.  The  ready  wit  of  those  two 
gentlemen  once  saved  a  very  embar- 
rassing situation.  There  was  a  scene 
where  a  railroad  train  came  on  the 
stage  that  these  two  actors  were  to 
take.  The  cue  came  for  Us  entrance, 
and  it  came  on  as  far  as  the  engine, 
when  there  was  a  hitch  somewhere, 
and  so  it  stood,  shaking  and  quiver- 
ing under  the  hands  of  the  scene 
shifters,  trying  to  remedy  the  trouble. 
The  audience  was  laughing  <=ome 
hissing,  when  Curtis  beckoned  Scan- 
Ian  up  to  the  footlights;  after  the 
people  became  quiet  Curtis  said,  "The 
cause  of  this  delay  I  can't  explain, 
unless  they're  waiting  for  a  passing 
train."  When  the  applause  for  this 
Impromptu  subsided,  Scanlan  replied. 
"If  what  you  say  is  true,  and  that  Is' 
so,  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before 
we  go."  The  time  gained  by  the  in- 
troduction of  these  two  "gags"  en- 
abled the  train  crew  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  the  mechanism,  the  train 
came  and  took  its  passengers  who 
disappeared  with  great  applause. 
Sppeaking  of  the  orchestra  at  that 
time,  I  wonder  If  there  are  many  liv- 
ing who  remember  it— the  genial  and 
portly  John  (Jack)  Holloway,  leader- 
Wadsworth,  violin;  Bauer,  viola; 
Scipp,  double  bass;  Zohler,  fluta; 
Kalkman,  clarinet;  Blanchard,  corl 
net;  Murphy  and  Holm,  horns-  Burda- 
kin,  trombone.  Their  salary  was  $9 
a  week.  x.  O.  E. 

Hlngham,  Nov.  22. 


Pipes  to  Look  at. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

The  account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
pipe  "carved  with  dogs'  heads  and  the 
faces  of  Red  Indians"  reminds  me  of  the 
description  of  a  pipe  owned  by  a  rich 
man  of  Chicago.  The  bowl  is  composed, 
if  the  account  I  read  is  trustworthy,  of 
"various  kinds  of  meerschaum,  carved 
in  the  shape  of  a  Tuscan  vase,  and 
capped  with  an  imperial  crown.  The 
bowl  measures  21n.  in  diameter,  while 
the  stem  is  nearly  2ft.  in  length.  Six- 
teen different  animals,  over  CO  separata 
flowers  and  plants,  156  architectural 
items,  and  Innumerable  stars,  harps, 
suns  and  moons  are  included  in  the  de- 
sign, many  items  having  been  carved 
with  the  aid  of  specially  designed  instru- 
ments." This  machine  is  valued  at 
520,000.   For  my  own  use  give  me  a  T.  D. 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

Boston,  Nov.  23. 

The  Sultan  In  1862  gave  King  Edward 
a  narghile  with  a  gold  stem  Inlaid  with 
diamonds,  worth  about  $16,000.  But  the 
pipe  of  pipes  is  the  narghile  smoked  by 
the  Shah  of  Persia  on  state  occasions. 
It  is  called  the  Kalllan  and  with  all  Its 
trimmings,  including  a  Jewel-enorustedJ 
water  bowl.  Is  valued  at  $400,000,  if  It  is 
not  worth  more. 

It  is  net  difficult  to  be  an  "occasional  | 
correspondent."    Have  your  boots  polished  ' 
in  a  blacking  shop,  and  cali  the  Interest-  ' 
lng  offlciator  an    "intelligent  ouvrler";  be 
shaved,  and  cite  the  coiffeur  as  "a  person 
m    rather   a  superior   station";   call  your 
best   acquaintance    "a   well   informed  per- 
son." and  all  others  "persons  whom  I  have 
found  to  be  occasionally  not  in  error."  and 
— abroad    at    least — you    -will    soon  have 
matter  for  a  newspaper  letter. 

A  Few  Personalities. 

A  rising  young  baritone,  one  Georg 
Henschel,  who  appears  to  be  a  singer  ot 
considerable  promise,  is  giving  recitals 
in  2>ndon.  It  is  said  that  he  will  visit 
the  \{nited  States  next  season. 

Correspondents  of  The  Herald  that 
remember  gratefully  certain  Mazeppas 
bound  on  'fiery,  untamed  steeds  should 


1 


«l 


1 
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aw  that  "the  beaut  if  til  Sr\liary  Dlell" 
her  dance-tragedy,  "Syria,"  at  the 
ppodrome,  London,  stripped  of  her 
>ry  and  tied  to  a  wild  horse,  plunges 
fl  prances  and  gallops  to  her  death  at 
?  bottom  of  an  abyss.  The  Dally 
ronlcle  critic,  when  told  that  Syria 
is  a  sacred  dancer  and  priestess, 
essed  at  once  that  Sahary  Dlell  had 


bound  German  novelette  lnsorfbed 
I  "George  Gissing.  Owens  College." 

GEORGE  A.  STBABN8. 
Waltham,  Nov.  18. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  letter,  especially 
since  It  has  been  stated  by  persons,  who 

apparently  spoke  with  authority,  that 
Glsslng  lived  In  Boston  for  a  time, 
wretchedly  poor,  and  trying  to  Bupport 
himself  by  teaching 


Strictly  Personal. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  believes  that  notion 
Intention  of  laying  herself  open  to  .is  m0re  truthful  than  biography,  history 
dress0,*"*0  °f  b"n*  *r0,'SqUely  °Ver"  j  blue  books,  just  as  Thomas  Hardy 
Are  the  Kncllsh  more  courteous  than  '  Ukes  realism  on  the  stage  because  It  Is 
the  Americans?  "Keep  off  the  grass"  not  true.  Mr.  Wells  Is  not  favorably 
Is  curt.  In  ■  London  garden  park  "the  .disposed  toward  Lord  Morley*s  "Life  or 
public  Is  asked  to  assist  the  authorities  .Gladstone":  "not  a  life  at  all,  Indeed, 
ii  protecting  what  Is  Intended  for  their  so  much  as  embalmed  remains;  the  fire 
re."    The  reference  Is  to  a  bury-  !  gone,  the  passions  gone,  the  bowels  care 


Ing  ground. 

A  land  owner  near  Hunstanton,  Eng- 
land. Is  of  a  still  more  humorous  mind. 
"Notice!  Anyone  found  wilfully  damag- 
ing ginger  beer  bottles  on  the  downs  or 


fully  removed."  Mr.  Wells  deplores  the 
omissions  In  histories  and  biographies; 
whereupon  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
marks that  "by  the  same  token  the 
ideal  book-taster  would  appear  to  be  a 


Eewhere  will  be  prosecuted.  They  must  species  of  literary  hyena  with  his  teeth 
be  returned  to  the  people  from  whom  well  sharpened  In  the  dark  game  of  dls. 
they  are  bought.    By  order."  section." 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammersteln  seems  to  be  Dr.  Roggers  says  that  the  average 
prospering  In  London  In  spite  of  the  life  of  the  wind  Instrument  player  Is  63 
fact  that  he  opened  his  Opera  House  on  years.  All  cornet  players  live  too  long, 
the  nth.  It  was  stated  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1798:  "The  super- 
stition that,  u'tere  a  company  of  per- 
sons amount  13  one  of  them  will  d;e 
within  the  elvemonths  afterwards, 
seems  to  ha\  been  founded  on  the  cal- 
culation adhe-  "J  to  by  the  Insurance 
offices,  which  presume  that,  out  of  13 
people  taken  Indiscriminately,  one  will 
die  within  a  ye  "  ft  is  a  curious  fact 
that  John  Aul  >y,  in  his  article  on 
"Dav  Fatality;  or  Some  Observations 
of  Days"  (1696),  >  ys  nothing  about  the 
13th  of  a  month,  though  he  notes  that 
the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  was  a 
blessed  day  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, who  accounted  Aug.  10  unfortu- 
nate. 


Eagles  and  Swallows. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
"chatty"  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  copy  of  The  Herald  I  no- 
ticed the  expression  "As  the  World 
Wags,"  and  following,  "Eagles  and 
Hookers."  The  origin  of  these  terms,  or 
explanation  of  them,  was  Invited.  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  addressed  to 
drinking  men.  While  I  am  not  a  drink- 
ing man,  I  sometimes,  when  travelling, 
carry  something  in  my  grip  for  emer- 
gencies. One  of  these  occurred  when  I 
got  lost  and  got  a  bad  wetting  in  Boston 
on  June  13  last,  when  going  from  Pera- 
berton  square  to  South  station  by  way 
of  The  Herald  office,  which  took  an  hour 
and  a  half.  I  just  caught  the  4  o'clock 
train  for  New  York  in  time,  and  felt 
somewhat  alarmed  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  "my  wetting;  but  I  soon  re- 
called the  fact  that  I  had  in  my  grip  a 
supply  of  quinine  and  a  half  pint  of 
good  brandy.  In  the  first  hour  on  the 
train  I  took  four  good  doses  of  quinine 
and  washed  them  down  from  the  brandy 


LONG  PROGRAM 
BY  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  seventh  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Max  Fiedler 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Harold  Bauer 
was  the  soloist.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Overture  to  "KlnB  Stephen"  Beethoven 

Symphony  in  D  minor  Frnneli 

Concerto  for  pl»no  Schumann 

Overture  to  a  Theme  of  a  Spanish  March. 

BalaklrefT 

The  overture  to  "King  Stephen"  was 
put  on  the  program  the  day  before  the 
public  rehearsal.  The  concert  would 
have  been  long  enough  without  it.  Any 
concert  of  an  hour  and  a  half  Is  suf- 
ficiently long,  and  any  piece  played 
after  an  hour  and  three-quarters  falls 
on  sated  and  dull  ears.  Yet  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  hear  Beethoven's  music  again. 
The  overture  was  last  played  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert  in  April,  1901. 

Kinn  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown. 
He  helrt  them  sixpence  all  too  dear; 
Therefore  he  call'd  the  tailor  lown. 
But  Beethoven's  overture  was  com- 
posed for  Kotzebue's  prologue,  "Hun- 
gary's First  Benefactor,"  who  was  ca- 
nonized because  he  was  the   first  to 
bring  his  country  under  Christian  domi- 
nation. 

The  overture  Is  chiefly  noteworthy  on 
account  of  the  treatment  of  a  little 
Hungarian  theme,  or  at  least  a  theme 
of  Hungarian  character.  The  composer 
and  all  through  the 


praised  Fire,  as  elsewhere,  and  deserv- 
edly. 

Yesterday  there  was  again  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  qualities;  purity  of  thought, 
clarity  of  expression,  warmth  that  was 
not  too  sensuous,  a  romantic  spirit  that 
was  lyrical  and  not  mistakenly  epic. 
And  Mr.  Bauer  did  more  than  give  de- 
light by  a  noteworthy  display  of  pol-' 
ished  mechanism,  fluent,  crystalline 
tuns,  delicate  nuances  in  color  and  dyn- 
amics; he  established  and  maintained 
the  intimate  '  Njatlonship  between  the 
composer  and  trie  hearer,  without  which 
Schumann  stands  aloof  and  refuses  to 
confess  his  thoughts,  reflections,  aspira- 
tions. Yet  there  were  moments  In  the 
first  movement  when  Mr.  Bauer  was 
more  sentimental  than  Schumann. 

Balaklreff's  overture  was  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  It  Is  a  singular,  bar- 
baric piece,  professedly  oriental,  unde- 
niably coarse  and  at  times  as  blat.mt 
e.s  though  it  had  been  written  in  vulgar 
western  circus  style.  Seldom  Is  there  a 
fine  thought;  seldom  Is  there  anything 
that  charms  the  ear  or  stirs  the  soul. 
Balaklreff  had  In  his  mind  a  program: 
the  Moors  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards, 
organ  music,  the  chant  of  monks,  and 
general  jubilation  at  an  auto-da-fe.  He 
himself  was  priest-ridden,  superstitious, 
a  bigot,  as  Tschalkowsky  and  others 
Inform  us.  Was  he  In  his  heart  pleased 
at  the  recollection  of  the  festivals  when 
Jews  and  lnlldels  were  burned  alive? 
Or  did  he  look  on  the  ceremonies  only 
with  a,  view  to  musical  delineation,  to 
panoramic  music? 

We  have  yet  to  hear  orchestral  music 
by  Balaklreff  that  justifies  the  opinion 
of  his  ardent  admirers  who  claim  for 
him  a  commanding  position  among  the 
Russians.  Moussorgsky  surely  had  more 
native  genius,  crude  as  his  expression 
was.  Borodin  had  a  finer  nature.  Rims- 
ky-Korsakoff  was  a  gorgeous  colorist. 
Will  not  Balaklreff  be  known  in  future 
as  a  merciless  critic  of  his  friends'  work 
and  a  helpful  influence? 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  include  Elzar's  symphony  No. 
2  (first  time  in  Boston);  Bruch's  Scot- 
tish Fantasle  for  violin  (Miss  Kathleen 
Parlow);  Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 


Beethovenlzed  it, 

overture  there  are  evidences  of  a  sport 
The  second  hour  I  enjoyed  a  good  ive  mood.    He  was  Invited  to  provide 

usic  for  the  play,  but  he  could  not  for 


flask 

;  lunch  which  I  had  put  up.    Arriving  at  „  . 

.  the  Astor  House  at  10:30  I  had  a  good  tho  )ife  0f  him  write  merely  occasional, 
night's  rest  and  woke  up  refreshed  with-  perfunctory  music. 

I  out  any  bad  effects  from  the  wetting.         >phe   performance   of  Franck's  sym- 
In  telling  my  experience  to  a  clerical  phony  was  on  the  whole  impressive  and 
'  friend  here,  one  who  enjoys  a  joke,  jokes  gtlrrlng.      The    audience    was  deeply 
|  himself  and  likes  to  catch  a  person  in  a  moved^for  the  applause  after  each  move- 
!  Joke.  I  explained  that  with  each  dose  of  ment  was  spontaneous,  hearty  and  pro- 
quinine  I  took  an  "eagle"  of  brandy.  j0nKe(j  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Fiedler  was 
He  Inquired:  "What  do  you  mean  by  an  recai,e(,  two  or  three  times.    How  dlf- 
'Eagle  of  brandy'?"  I  said  an  Eagle  was  ferent  the  reception  when  this  symphony 
so  much  larger  than  a.  swallow     He  layed  here  ln  1899 !    To  many  the 

appreciated  the  Joke  and  I  submit  It  as  ,. 
one  reason  for  using  the  term.  Sincerely 
yours,  P.  J.  McMAHON. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Nov.  11,  1911. 


Gissing  in  Waltham. 

The  Herald  has  also  received  this  let- 
ter : 

As  the  World  Wags: 


music  was  "unintelligible"  ;  to  some  it 
was  anarchistic,  even  "Immoral."  Yet 
the  work  was  as  beautiful,  as  noble,  as 
eloquent  as  It  Is  today.  And  so  In  time 
Vincent  d'Indy's  symphony  ln  B  fiat 
major  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  this 
city  and  placed  with  Franck's  among  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind,  If  not  the 
greatest,  after  the  symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven. There  are  supreme  qualities  in 
Franck's  symphonies  that  are  not  to  be 


The  query  in  The  Herald  this  morn- 
ing regarding  the  late  George  Gissing  found  ln  the  symphonies  of_Schumann 
implies  that  he  taught  in  Boston.    This  i  Brahms,  Tschalkowsky 


Now  and  then 


Is  a  mistake.  His  entire  service  ln  this  I  Bruckner  that  has  a  lofty  Imaginative 
country  comprised  a  few  months  in  the  fllght  and  suggests  visions  of  things 
Waltham  high  school  In  the  autumn  of  ceieatlal,  but  the  page  is  as  an  oasis  in  a 

desert  for  Bruckner's  technical  skill  was 
far  Inferior  to  that  of  Franck,  and  he 
had  little  continuity  of  thought.  As  far 
as  workmanship  is  concerned,  Fra/ick's 
symphony  stands  fully  abreast  of  Beet- 
hoven's, and  like  Beethoven's  this  sym-. 
phony  is  profoundly  human  in  Its  spirit 
and  expression.  Music  of  Infinite  com- 
passion!    Music  of  abiding  faith  and 


1876.     He  tausht  German  and  English 
)  literature.    It  was  currently  reported  In 
echool  that  he  was  sent  to  this  country 
by  his  family  on  account  of  a  love  af- 
fair which  did  not  meet  the  family  ap- 
j  proval.    He  was  here  but  a  few  months, 
i  and  left  literally  "between  two  days." 
I  It  was  generally  believed  in  school  circles 
that  he  had  returned   to   England  to 


marry  the  woman  of  his  choice  despite  1cve 

the  family  objections.  jt  js  a  dangerous  compliment  to  say 
i     The  writer,  who  was  at  that  time  j)lat  any  pianist  has  made  a  certain 
i  preparing  for  Harvard,  had  Mr.  Gissing  composer  peculiarly  his  own.    Mr.  de 
for  a  private  tutor  in  addition  to  the  in-  pachmann  is  not  merely  an  incompar- 
|  structlon  in  the  routine  classes.    He  re-  able  interpreter  of  Chppln.    Mr.  Bauer 
!  members  him  as  a  typical  Englishman  is  not  merely  an  admirable  interpreter 
with  a  tawny  beard  and  a  gruff,  hearty  0f  Schumann.    He  is  remarkable  when 
I  voice.    The  impression  remains  that  his  paying  compositions  by  Cesar  Franck 
1  classical  knowledge  was  on  broader  lines  and  the  more  modern  Frenchmen,  and 
1  than  was  customary',  at  that  period  at  we  all  have  heard  him  play  music  by 
least,  among  American  instructors.  Handel  ln  the  true  spirit,  as  though  he 
He  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  were  Improvising,  now  pompously,  now 
made  few  If  any  friends  during  h'.s  short  singing  a  tender  air,  and  now  display- 
Stay  here,  but  he  was  cordial  and  pleas-  ing  agility  ln  rapid  passages  shaped  In 


ant  in  the  relations  of  tutor  and  pupil, 
and  an  excellent  instructor. 

A  souvenir  of  the  brief  experience  is 
still  cherished  ln  the  form  of  a  paper- 


thc  approved  mould  of  the  period.  Fur 
thermore,  If  a  pianist  is  constantly  told 
that  he  is  above  all  others  an  Interpreter 
of  this  or  that  composer,  he  may  finally 
fall  into  disturbing  mannerisms  or  cher- 
ish resentment  against  the  god  who  is 
said  to  favor  him.  Mr.  Bauer's  perform- 
ance of  Schumann's  concerto  has  been  I 


Saint-Saens's  "Samson  and  Delilah" 
will  be  performed  as  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night, 
when  the  Eoston  Opera  House  will  enter 
on  its  third  season.  The  opera  has  been 
performed  hero  as  an  oratorio  by  the 
Cecilia  Society  (1S94)  and  also  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (1908). 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  as 
an  opera  was  at  Weimar  and  in  Ger- 
man, Dec.  2,  1877,  when  the  chief  singers 
were  Miss  von  Mueller  and  Messrs. 
Ferehczy  and  Milde.  Lassen  conducted.  j 
In  1883  the  opera  was  performed  at  1 
Hamburg  with  Rosa  Suelier  as  I^Ulab  , 
The  first  performance  of  the  opera l  in 
France  was  at  Rouen  in  March, 
When  the  chief  singers  were  Miss  Bossi 
■aivl  Messrs.  Lafarge  and  Mondaud.  The 
first  performance  In  Paris  was  at  the 
Eden  Theatre.  Oct.  31,  1890,  with  Rosine 
Bloch,  Talezac  and  Bouhy.  The  opera 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Paris  Opera 
House  until  Nov.  23,  1892.  when  the  sing- 
ers were  Mme.  Deschamps,  Vergnet  and 
Lasealle.  - 
There  were  concert  performances  of 
, ■„■  tions  of  the  work  in  Paris  ln  1875  and 
in  1SS0.  The  second  act  was  rehearsed 
as  early  as  1870.  with  Augusta  Holmes, 
Regnault,  the  painter,  and  Bussme  as 
the  singers.  The  opera  was  completed 
about  1ST2  and  the  second  act  was  per- 
formed In  1874  at  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot  s 
country  place.  She  took  the  part  oi 
Delilah;  the  other  singers  were  Moot 
and  Auguez.  The  first  act  was  per- 
formed in  Paris  ln  concert  form  at  the 
Chatelet  in  1875;  and  the  third  act  at  a 
Colonne  concert  in  1880, 

The  first  performance  in  the  Lniteu 
Slates  was   in   oratorio   form   at  New 
York  March  25.  1892.   by  the  Oratorio 
Society.  I 
The  first  performance  of  the  opera  as 
an  opera  in  this  country  was  at  the 
M-lroDolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
Feb  8  1895    Samson,  Tamagno;  Delilah. 
Mme.  Mantelli:  High  Priest.  Campanari: 
.Nblmelich  and  the  old  Hebraw,  Plan- 
con;  Messenger.  Vanni;  First  Philistine. 
Ilinaldini;   Second  Philistine,  de  \  ach-  . 
etti     Manplnelli  conducted.    The  opera 
wa«  performed  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Nov.  13,  1908,  with  Miss  Gervllle- 
Reache     and    Messrs.    Dalmores,    Du- ; 
franne,'  Crabbe,  Vieulle  and  Venturinl. 
Odette   Valery  was  the  chief  dancer,  j 
Cleofonte  campanini  conducted. 

,  So   much    for  thej 

°  history  of  the  opera,  j 

Censored  although  it  may  be  I 

in  England  added  that  inasmuch 
as  the  subject  of  the  opera  is  biblical, 
r.o  performance  on  the  operatic  stage 
was  allowed  in  England  until  April  26, 
IftOtt 

When  the  opera  was  produced  at 
London  the  chief  singers  were  Mme. 
Kirkbv  Lunn  Fontaine  and  Davey.  The 
irrst  performance  of  the  opera  in  an 
Ertglish  version  was  at  Dublin,  Jan.  11, 
i!'iu.  by  the  Moody-Manners  Company. 
The  chief  singers  were  Joseph  O'Mara. 
Z»\U>  do  Lussan  and  William  Dever. 


The  Character.  Thl>  rt«*"4'  Delilah 

as  related  in  the  Book 
Of  of  Judges  is  a  simple. 

Delilah  one. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  afterward  that 
h.  (Samson)  loved  a  woman  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Deli- 
lah. And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
cime  up  unto  her.  and  said  unto  her. 
Entice  him,  and  sen  wherein  his  great 
strength  lietli.  and  by  what  means  we 
may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may 
bind  him,  to  afflict  him:  and  we  will 
f.  v<-  thee  every  one  of  us.  eleven  liun- 
rlreth  pieces  of  silver."  (There  is  this] 
marginal  note  in  the  first  edition  of 
tiio  King  James  version  (Kill):  "Deli- 
la  Ii  corrupted  by  the  Philistines,  en- 
tlceth  Samson.")  Then  follows  the 
familiar  story.  Nothing  is  said  con- 
cerning her  after  she  triumphed  over 
Samson-  There  is  no  description  of  her 
appearance.  There  Is  no  remark  about 
iter  character.  But  we  know  that  Sam- 
son did  not  disdain  the  company  of 
loose  women,  for  in  the  verses  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  story  of  Delilah, 
Ms  adventure  at  Gaza  is  told. 

Was  Delilah,  a  patriotic  woman,  to 
be  ranked  with  Jael  and  Judith,  or 
was  she  merely  a  courtesan,  as  certain 
opera  singers  who  impersonate  her  in 
tiie  opera  are  pleased  to  think? 

The  Meaning    E-  Meier  sa>'s  that 

the  word  Delilah  meansj 
01  Her  t  h  e    faithless  one., 

Name       Ewald     translates  It 
••traitress."  and  so  does  Ranke.  Knobel 
characterizes  her  as  "Die  zarte,"  which 
means  tender,  delicate,  but  also  subtle.  I 
Lange  is  sure  that  she  was  a  weaver 
Woman,  if  not  an  out-and-out  "zonah." 
There  are  other  Germans  who  think  the  , 
word  is  akin  to  the  verb  "einlullen,"  to  | 
luli  asleep.   Some  liken  it  to  the  Arabic  i 
•  dulllah."  a  woman  who  misguides,  a 
bawd.    See   in   "The  Thousand  Nights 
mid  a  Night"  the  speech  of  the  damsel 
to  Aziz:    "If  thou  marry  me  thou  wilt 
Ht  least  be  safe  from  the  daughter  of 
Dalilah    the    Wily    One."     Also  "The 
Rogueries   of   Dalilah   the   Crafty  and 
Her  Daughter  Zaynab.  the  ConeyCatch- 
c."  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Burton's 
t :  anslation. 

Ignaz  Goldziher  believes  that  Delilah 
Is  the  symbol  of  the  setting  sun  which 
lias  completed  its  day's  labor,  or  rather 
i-  no  longer  the  sun  but  the  night  that 
exits  her  lover's  curly  locks  (crines 
phoebD  in  which  his  whole  strength  |B 
centred. 

Is  the  story  of  Samson  symbolical? 
J.ii  Motlie  le  Vayer  saw  in  the  actions 
Ol  the  hero  those  of  the  Sceptical 
philosopher.  A  Roman  Catholic  legend 
represents  Samson  as  a  physician.  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton  in  his  "Book  of  the 
f?word"  describes  him  as  the  Hebrew- 
type  of  Hercules,  "the  strong  man,  the 
slayer  of  monsters,  the  sun-sod  (Shatk- 
«-uii).  But  Kenan,  who  characterizes 
iDoliiah  as  "tine  drolesse"  insists  that 
pure  mythology  was  not  to  the  taste  of 
tne  Hebrews. 


Moralists 


The  old  writers  did 
not  cudgel  their  brains 
Condemn  about  ner.  Josephjjs, 
Delilah  the  learned  Jew,  simply 
raid:  "As  for  Samson  boing  ensnared 
by  a  woman,  that  is. to  be  ascribed  to 
human  nature,  which  is  too  weak  to 
resist  sins."  Chrysoslom  argued  gravely 
that  she  was  Samson's  wife. 

Richard  Rogers  of  Weathersfield,  in 
Vssex,  England,  preached  many  ser- 
mons on  the  Book  of  Judges  one  Len- 
ten season,  and  called  them  good;  at 
least  he  published  them  in  1615.  A 
Ttern  man,  he  had  no  mercy  for  De- 
lilah: "Samson  was  drunk  with  the 
cottish  and  inordinate  love  of  her — 
then  he  saw  too  late  with  Adam  that 
t;od  was  gone  from  him  and  that  he 
bad  lost  all  the  great  strength  which 
God  had  given  him."  Nor  did  Sam- 
son have  time  or  inclination  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  his  Infatua- 
tion "Delilah's  lap  and  arms,"  thun- 
dered the  Rev.  Richard,  "was  no  fit 
nor  likely  place  or  occasion  of  such 
thoughts  or  meditations."  Samson 
was  "blindfolded  with  her  beauty. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Beard,  who  over 
"50  years  ago  "painfully  preached  the 
Word  of  God  and  led  life  without 
rcandal,"  wrote  "The  Theatre  of  God  s 
Judgment."  in  which  was  many  sur- 
prising tales.  This  painful  preacher, 
once  tho  school  teacher  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  courteous  toward  De- 
lilah. He  did  not  mention  her:  b 
only  spoke  in  passing  of  "po6r  Sam 
eon," 

how  Mmon  TU\m^ 

cent  about  Delilah  s  nei 
Portrayed  s0nal  appearanc.e  as  it 
Her         is  silent  about  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  Potiphar's  wife  or  that  or 
Balkis  Queen  of  Shebn. 

Milton,  accepting  the  theory  of 
Chrysostom.  described  the  s"reer*J 
and  fro., i  ins  account  of  her  it  is  t*»r 
to  me, bat  she  was  an  ««™«g.nt 
creature  Tne  pious  Milton  -hose  do- 
mestic experience  was  sour.  ft<*«P*£ 
"he  theory  of  chrysostom  most  cheer- 
fully. 

Buc  w  ;  >        tblf?     What   thing  «f  <*«  •' 
1 1    .     laud  ? 
Fema.e  of  *ex  1;  seem*. 
.That  so  t„.,lrck'cl.  oiimie  and  pa>. 
/  c«nies  ibis  way  sullmg 
I  UU-        staielv  shin  vMMtfH 


[       r«rKu«.  liounaror  tir  is!cs 
','1.  Javan  or  OMlrs. 

"ill  all  her  bra  vary  on.  and  tackle  trim, 
Mills  flll'd.  ami  streamers  waving?; 
«.'ou»tea  by  all  the  winds  thai  Jedi!  them 
play. 

An  amber  Bcent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind; 
Some    rich    Phillstlan    matron    she  mav 
seem. 

And  now,  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 

Than  Dalila,  thy  wife. 

This  recalls  a  sermon,  preaohed  at  the 
nuptials  of  Lord  Hay,  In   1607.  The 
text  wag  from  Proverbs:  "She  Is  like  a 
merchant's  ship,  she  brlngeth  her  food 
from  afar."    The  clergyman  was  thur 
moved :  "But  of  all  qualities,  a  woman 
must  not  have  one  quality  of  a  ship,  and 
that  la,  too  much  rigging.    Oh  !  what  a 
wonder  It  Is  to  see  a  ship  under  sail, 
with  her  tackllngs  and  her  masts,  and 
her  tops,  and  her  top-gallants,  with  her 
upper  decks  and  her  nether  decks,  arid 
so  bedecked  with  her  streamers,  flags 
and  ensigns,  and  I  know  not  what;  yea. 
but  a  world  of  wonders  It  is  to  see  a 
woman  created  in  God's  image,  so  mis- 
create  oft  times,  and  deformed  with  her 
French,   her  Spanish,  and   her  foolish 
fashions,  that  he  that  made  her,  when 
he  looks  upon  her,  shall  hardly  know 
her,  with  her  plumes,  her  fans  and  a 
silken  vizard,  with  a  ruff  like  a  sail,  yea, 
a  ruff  like  a  rainbow,  with  a  feather  in 
her  cap,  like  a  flag  in  her  top,  to  tell,  I 
think,  which  way  the  wind  will  blow.1' 

The  Chorus  in  Milton's  tragedy  thus 
expressed  its  wonder.  Samson  is  not 
impressed.  He  tells  Dalila  that  he  knows 
her :  "Thy  gins  and  toils ;  thy  fair  en- 
chanted cup  and  warbling  charms."  The 
Chorus  admits  that  "beauty,  tho'  injuri- 
ous, hath  strange  power,  after  offence 
returning,  t'  regain  love  once  p's- 
sessed."  The  chorus  also  admits  that 
Dalila  has  "outward  ornament."  Sam-  i 
ison  reviles  her  in  a  most  unmanly  man- 
ner. =o  that  we  are  tempted  to  say  with 
(the  Chorus :  "God  of  our  fathers,  what  I 
is  man  !" 

This  Dalila.  however,  was  in  her  way  ! 
a  patriot.     She  knew  that  her  name  I 
would  be  defamed  "in  Dan,  in  Jtidah, 
'and  the  bordering  tribes,"  ; 

SBut  In  my  country,  where  I 'most  desire.  1 

[in.Eeron,  Gaza,  Asdod  and  In  Garh. 

I  Bhftll  lie  nam'd  among  the  famoiiBest 

'Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who  to  save 

Her  country  from  a  fierce  destrover.  rhose 

Above    the    faith    of   wedlock   band*;  my 

tomb  '  | 

With  odors  visited  and  annual  flowers; 
Not  lens  i-nown'd  than  In  Mount  Ephralm  I 
Jael.  who  with  Inhospitable  guile 
Smote  Sisera  sleeping  through  the  temples 

nail'd. 

i  And  was  Delilah  an  Israelite  in  the 
employ  of  the'  Philistines,  a  political 
spy.  a  courtesan?  Was  she  a  Philis- 
tine? Who  can,  say?  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  nationality  of  the  dwel- 
lers in  Sorak,  for  the  frontier  was  as 
shifting  as  the  love  of  the  woman  who 
has  immortalized  the  region. 


rverSISff   from  an  Italian  one.     in  this 
[play  Samson  asks  the  Kins;-  of  the  Phil- 
!  istines  for  the  hand  of  Dalila.  and  is 
refused.    Hence  the  cause  of  his  hos- 
tility and  the   vengeance  lie  wreaks  on 
j  the  Philistines.    Daiila's  female;  atten- 
j  dant  plots  witli  the  King-,  and   Dalila  is 
informed  that  Samson  prefers  a  rival 
The  attendant  urges  her  to  demand  of 
him   the  secret  of  his  strength   as  a 
proof  of  his  fidelity.    Ho  discloses  the 
secret,    and   when    he   is   sleeping  she 
shears  his  locks.    He  destroys  tho  tem- 
ple of  Dagon,  and  Dalila  in  her  despair 
kills  herself.  Voltaire  commented  on  this 
tragedy  apropos  of  his  own  p. tin  "Sam- 
son," which  he  purposed  to  produce  with 
music   by   Rameau.     "In   this  sublime 
drama."  said  Voltaire,  "Harlequin,  the 
valet  of  Samson,  lights  witli  a  tnrkev- 
cock,    while   his  master   bears  off  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  his  shoulders,  in 
ii  was  proposed  to  produce  at  the  Opera' 
Paris,  a  tragedy  'Samson.'  witli  music 
by  tlie  eelebiated  Rameau;  but  permis- 
sion was  not  given.   The  poem  is  Printed 
in  Voltaire's  works.    There  is  no  Harle- 
quin in  it,   no  turkey-cock;   the  tiling 
seemed  too  serious.    Besides,  they  were 
glad  to  mortify  Rameau.  who  had  great 
talent.     However,    they    played  about 
that  time  the  opera  'Jephte,'  talked  from 
the  Old  Testament,    and    the  comedy 
'L'Enfant   Prodigue,'    taken    from  the 
New."    Rameau  used  the  music  he  had 
written  for  "Samson"  in  other  operas, 
as  "Zoroastre,"  but  there  was  a  private 
and   successful   performance)  of  "Sam- 
son" at  the  house  of  La  Popeliniere. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  the  attempt 
to  produce  this  work  at  the  Opera  in 

"Voltaire  Musicien."  by  Edmond  Var.der 
Straeten  (Paris,  1S7S). 

Works  in  1  "  v 

mi  •  ,        ...  ,      "Samson  and  De- 

Which  Delilah   ...  ... 

Mali      has  fur- 
Figures  nislied  a  text  for 

many  musical  works,  beginning  with 
Cplonna's  oratorio,  produced  at  Bologna, 
in  ioT7.  There  is  a  long  list  nf  operas, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  ballets. 

Duprezfi-the  famous  tenor,  wrote  an 
opera   "Samson."  and  the  elder  Dumas 


Aliolah  and  Alnjlii.ali.  the  enchantress 
called  the  Witch  of  Kndor,  and,  above 
all,  the  woman  thai  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek?  ' 
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Reminiscences 


The    Herald  has 

of  a  Mayhew      Wv""   t,,e  fo1* 

J  lowing  letter  apro- 

School  Boy    pos  of  the  recent 
inquiry  Into  the  cancan  at  the  Theatre 
Comique  and  the  theatre  itself: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

After  the  lapse  of  almost  SO  years  I 
[can  still  clearly  see  that  whit©  whale 
swimming  around  in  the  tank  in  the 
hall  in  Central  court,  near  Billy  Park's 
old  hostelry.  Billy  and  his  mugs  of 
musty  are  no  more;  and  as  for  the 
whale,  he.  or  she.  was  probably  Ion" 
ago  swallowed  up  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

In  the  days  when  the  Theatre  Comique 
flourished  I.  with  other  West  End  boys 
often  went  there  to  see  Maffitt  and 
Bartholomew  in  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," "Jack,  the  .(Jlant  Killer."  and 
other  like  pantomimes.  I  recall  Annette 
Lapointe.  Fred  Lacy,  Slg.  Constantine 
and  others.  The  Levantine  brothers 
used  to  do  a  trapeze  act  (here  at  one 
tune  and  1  saw  one  of  these  acrobats 
fall  headfirst  from  his  trapeza.  Just  un- 
der the  proscenium  arch,  barely  missing 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  was 
merrily  playing  a  catchy  air  on  Ids  vio- 
lin, strange  to  say.  nti  one  was  in- 
jured but  the  leader's  nerves  and  music 
:  stand  suffered.  The  gymnast  went  back 
on  the  stage  pluckily  and  finished  his 
performance. 

rL^.*'1  With  Wha1  n"'e  T  watched 
Bartholomew  as  he  stood  near  the  box 
office  before  the  performance,  for  I  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  be  the  first 

cove?1;  so  ,thal  1  "n,"d  SPt  a  **taS 

earb'es'  upS>"«.  P«1«e  of  the 

eai  nest  comer,  o 

Jected.  at  interval 

I  remember  my  t 

him  one  afternoon 

on  the  floor,  gjanein 


A  Hyena  In    Handel's  "Sam- 

;„  Trnr.A^>„  son"  which  was  sung 

in  riandel  s  .    „  ,     „  .. 

in  Boston  13  times  in 
Oratorio  the  30th  season  of  the 
Handel  and  Hadyn  Society  Delilah  ap- 
pears only  after  blinded  Samson  is  In 
Chains.  He  delicately  alludes  to  her  as 
L  hyena.  She,  good-natured,  does  not 
ffetort  in  kind,  urges  him  to  leave  his 
Brison  house  to  go  home  with  her,  for 
•he  will  nurse  and  love  him.  She  thus 
follows  the  example  of  Milton's  hero- 
ine. Her  invitation  might  fairly  be 
Balled  a  pressing  one.   She  sings 

I  To  fleeting  pleasures  make  your  court, 
f  No  moment  lose,  for  life  is  short! 
'    The  present  notv's  out  only  time. 

■  The  missing  that  our  only  crime. 
Samson  remembering  the  shearing  is  1 

naturally  suspicious.  The  prison  house 
Is  good  enough  for  him.  Delilah  leaves 
him  and  Mlcah.  who  like  the  aged  He- 
brew in  Salnt-Saens's  opera,  would  be 
described  In  these  days  of  flippant 
■speech  as  a  wise  old  guy,  remarks: 
"She's  gone;  a  serpent  manifest;  her 
sting  discovered  in  the  end."  Samson 
answers  that  a  true  woman  is  seldom 
found,  and  the  friendly  chorus  sings 
without  thought  of  future  suffrage 
leagues: 

■  To  man.  God's  universal  law 

Gave  power  to  keep  his  wiie  in  awe; 
Thus  shall  his  life  bo.  ne'er  dismayed 
By  female  usurpation  swayed. 

Tragedies  In  the  tragedy  by  Tp- 

—     ...    ,  polito  d'Aste,  which  the 

entitled       el(]er  Salvlni  brougnt 

"Samson"  to  this  country  in  1873, 
Delilah  is  passionately  In  love  with 
Samson.  Before  she  met  him  she  could 
say: 

Within  the  arms 
Of  many.  In  the  heart  of  none:  mid  loves 
Unbridled,  loving  overmuch.  I  never 
Loved  any  truly. 

She  is  shocked  at  the  proposition  of 
the.  Philistines: 

1  will  not  ope  lii?  tomb;  he  shall  not  fast-. 
Death  In  my  kiss. 

She  calls  on  the  night  to  hide  her  af- 
ter she  has  betrayed  him;  she  assures 
the  cy  less  Samson  that  she  was  the 
plaything  of  Fate,  and  in  tho  Temple 
set  ne  .-he  clings  to  his  breast. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
Delilah  was  characterized  or  whether 
She  appeared  In  "Samson, '•  performed 
'at  the  Peoples'  Theatre,  .New  York, 
April  28,  1895,  when  Walter  Kennedy, 
"the  strong  man."  first  appeared  on  the 
Plage  as  an  actor. 

A  tragedy  "Samson,"  in  five  acta  was 
produced  at  the  Itallens,  Paris,  in  1717. 
|i  was  In  verse  and  originally  in  Span- 
ish    Romagnesy  translated  ihe  French 


Assisted  in  the  preparation  of  tin-  libretto. 
The   composer   in    liis   "Souvenirs  d'un 
Chanteur"  refers  to  "Samson"  as  "my 
cherished  work,  in  which  I  put  the  most 
of  my  heart.  Intelligence,  time,  and'  I 
may  say,  myself."    The  first  scene  rep- 
resented Gaza  and  the  meeting  of  Sam- 
son and  Daiiln:  the  second,  Sorek  with 
the  seduction  and  the  betrayal ;  In  the 
third  Samson  ground  at  the  mill;  in  the! 
fourth  he  pulled  down  the  temple.  There  i 
was  a  concert  performance  of  this  opera  ' 
in  which  Duprez's  daugnter  and  Pauline  i 
Viaidot  took  part.    Duprez  was  unable  ; 
to  put  Hie  opera  on  the  stage.     Fotild,  j 
the  minister  of  tine  arts,  told  him  the 
stage,  setting  of  the  last  act  alone  would 
cost  over  $%0,000.     The  composer  then 
changed  the  words  to  suit  an  almost 
analogous  subject  taken  from  the  Cru- 
sades.     The    Optra    was    then  entitled 
"Zephora."   but   it   was  translated   into  ; 
German  and  Italian  as  "Samson"  and 
produced  at  Berlin  in   1S57  in  concert 
form. 

Joachim  Raff  also  wrote  S11  opera 
"Samson."  He  wrote  the  text  in  1851^52; 
began  the  composition  of  the  music  in 
1S53  and  completed  the  Instrumentation 
In  1857.  The  conductor  at  Darmstadt  did 
not  wish  to  produce  the  opera  and  gave 
as  a  reason  that  It  was  too  difficult  for 
the  singers.  Date  In  1&'8  Liszt  thought 
of  bringing  It  out  at  Weimar.  Again 
there  were  objections.  The  tenor  said 
that  his  part  was  too  high  for  him. 
Long  afterward  Raff  showed  his  opera 
to  the  tenor.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 
who  was  enthusiastic.  Raff  promised  to 
revise  the  opera,  to  malic  certain  cuts. 
Schnorr  died.  In  1882  Raff  again  spoke 
of  a  revision,  but  he,  loo,  died,  and  the 
opera  was  not  parformee. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  operas   Samson  is 


lenor,  not  a  "Judenbass"  or  a 
bass,"  but  a  tenor. 


'Bier- 


M°-tS1>n?"^-ene»  his  hair  was  lost. 
Met  the  Philistines  to  Ills  cost. 

Natural  But  the  excellent 

Curiosity       Dr  Watts  said  notil- 

J  .  mg  about  Delilah's 
to  See  Her  personal  appearance. 
She  was  probably  not  an  Amazon,  not  a 
tragedy  queen  with  buskined  strut  and 
trumpet  voice.  By  the  law  of  contrasts, 
concerning  which  Schopenhauer  made 
improving  remarks,  she  was  undoiib'- 
edlysllght.  svelte  and  clinging.  Did  Sam- 
son in  his  darkness  never  think  of  her 
regretfully?  Did  she  not  mourn  him 
bitterly,  for  no  one,-  Jew  or  Philistine, 
could  ever  take  his  place.  The  Bible 
says  nothing  about  her  after  the  be- 
trayal. Did  she  visit  him  grinding  111 
prison?  Was  she  in  the  house  of  Dagon 
when  it  fell?  "Now  the  house  was  full 
of  men  and  women,  and  all  the  lords  of 
Hi-  Philistines  were  there;  and  there 
were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand 
men  and  women,  that  beheld  while  Sam 
sou  made  sport."  Was  Delilah  at  home 
m  Sorek? 

Arthur  Rimbaud  at  a  night  festival  in 
some  city  of  the  north  met  all  the 
women  made  famous  by  the  aneieju 
paint-,?.  Who  would  not  meet  gladly 
face  to  faee  these,  women  of  the  Bible— 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  the  daughter*.©! 
Herodlas.  Dinah,  tho  daughter  of  Leah 
Tamar,   Bathsjieba.  Vashti  ibo  Superb! 


C  my  parents  ob-  1 
the  theatre,  and  ' 
fi cat  ion  on  seeing 
1  conspicuous  seat 
---ct  furtively  im  at 
me  as  I  sat  In  my  uneasy  pIace 

tl^'athetf  Ue  eVCr  m™V°™*  f?S  to 
I  saw  "Pomander  Walk',  awhile  a™ 
and  was  reminded  of  Jfeffltt  in  his  wehl 
*npwg   part  of  the  Lone  Fisherman  in 
I ,  ango  ine,    written  by  Choever  Good, 
win.     This  was  after  the  Theatre  Com- 
ique days,  for  Goodwin  was  one  of  the  i 
above-mentioned  West  end  boys,  and  he' 
doubtless  saw  Maffitt  many  a  time  in  ! 
I.antomime.  which  may  have  suggested  ! 
to  him  the  unique  character  In  his  bur  i 
lesque  on  Longfellow's  poem.     Maffitt  i 
moreover,  used  to  go  down  the  South' 
Shore  in   summer,   and   he  must  have 
seen  there  a   certain  old  salt  who  in 
manner  am.  dress-if  not  in  taciturnitv-  j 
gave  him  a  good  hint  for  the  effective 
portrayal   of    the   q„afnt   character  so1 
long    impersonated     by     him     to  the 
Si  eat     enjoyment    of    the     last  gen- 
eration   of   theatre-goers.     This  leads 
np  to  the  question:  Did  Mr.  Louis  X 
Parker  ever  see  Maffitt  in  Evangeline? 
It  it  be  true,  as  stated    that  Mr  Par- 
ker,  although  a   British   subject'  |s  a 
New  Englander  and  Bostonian  by  de- 
scent, tlie  riddle  is  probably  solved  To 
an  old  Bostonian.  however'  it  seems  an 
anaohorisrn  to  put  the  lone  fisherman 
in  a  play  having  to  do  with  the  Georg- 
ian era.   tlie    immediate    disciples  of 
izuak  Walton  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   Somebody  may  think  to  "get 
my  goat"   by  pointing    out    that  The 
Evangeline    Acadlans    were    exiles  in 
l.;'o:  but  the  lone  fisherman  was  not  an 
original  Acadian.    He  was  unknown  to 
Longfellow,  and   only  came  Into  exis- 
tence through  a  happy  stroke  of  Good- 
win's, who  was  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  aforesaid  J.  S.  Maffitt.   We  can  re- 
gard him,  therefore,  as  a  strictly  Bth 
century  Boston  institution;  and  1,  for 
one.  would  be  glad  to  see  him  figure  in 
lasting  bronze  set  up  on  a  pedestal  at 
[the  head  of  T  wharf,  or  other  suitable 
place,  in  order  that  his  fame  might  en- 
dure throughout  the  coming  generations 
By  the  by,  it  was  In  "Evangeline"  that 
W.  H.  Crane  first  won  recognition  and 
Nat  Goodwin,  too,  I  think. 

To  return  to  my  main  subject:  there 
were  some  trained  seals  In  the  hall,  prior 
to  the  Theatre  Comique  davs    and  at 
one    time,    a    handful    of    Indians  '  did 
stunts.   A  disconsolate  member  of  the 
tribe   hanged    himself  there,  evidently 
preferring  the  happy  hunting  grounds  to 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  attractions 
Jof  our  modern   citizens.   It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  happened  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  Elevated,  the  Sub- 
|  way.    and    the    automobile  race-course 
on  Iren  e,,,,  street.  This  speedwav  would 
have  made  poor  I.o  wild,  and  filled  him 
with  as  much  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm as  an  over-d.-sc  of  firewater  re- 
m  nding    him    or    those    glorious  davs 
j  when  ne  could  mutilate  and  scalp  his 
victims  with  Impunity.    Vet  even  now, 
a'ter  all  the  massacres,  there  must  still 
be  left  a  Bostonian  or  two  who  remem- 
nera  of  "The  Black  Crook."   the  Con- 
tinental Theatre,  and  Kitty  lilanchard- 
nol  "Kitty  Gray."  to  whom  1  also  doff 
I'uy  hat.  Later  on  the  Kitty  first  men- 
tioned was  a  member  or  the  company 
at   Selwyn's  Theatre.      She  placed  in 
\  burlesques    like    "The    Field    of  the 
Cloth   of  Gold."   with   StSarl  Robson. 
,  Harry    Pearson    and    Eva  Brent.  This 
theatre;  however,   was    by   no  means 
wholly  giver,  over  to  burlesque,  for  it 
had  one  of  the  best  stock  companies 
then  in  existence.   There  are  a  few  of 
us  even  now  who  remember  Frederick 
j  Robinson,   Mrs.    Thomas    Barrv,  Mrs. 
I  Chnnfrau.     Mrs.     E.     l.  Davenport, 

^iiiihfui'MYfiBtiiiii'  iniiiiWiV  r^Hb 


JOM  p  line    Orion.    Mary    Carj\  JSes'sT— 
Sheridan.      Shewell,     Daly,  Bascom, 
Harry  Josephs,  and  last,  but  not  least,! 
tlie   admirable   actor   the   late    W.  J.j 
Le  Moyne,  whose  I'riah  Heep  was  ad 
one  time  "tlie  talk  or  the  town."   As  1| 
watched  a  performance  of  "The  Blue 
Bird"  the  other  day  it  seemed  to  me. 
that,  for  scenic  effects,  "A  Midsuir.ni-  r 
Night's  Dream."  as  given  years  ago  at 
Selwyn's.    surpassed  it;     but  Maeter. 
1  flick's  Play  is  worth  seeing  fcr  all  that. 

"Baize"  asks  if  anyone  except  himself 
recalls  John  Brougham  at  tlie  Howard 
as  Powhatan  in  his  burlesque.  "Poca- 
hontas?" I  never  saw  him  play  it  at 
the  Howard,  but  saw  him  in  It  at  the 
,|  Museum  later  on.  The  thing  1  most 
'  clearly  remember  is  Brougham's  dance 
in  his  character  of  .Powhatan,  with 
<""apt.  John  Smith.  The  captain,  over- 
joyed at  not  being  beheaded.  In  his 
capers  came  down  heavily  on  one  ofi 
Powhatan's  moccasins;  whereat  the  In- I 
dian  chief  shrieked  out  ruefully:  | 
"Right  on  my  favorite  Endjaii  corn!"  It| 
required  all  the  wiles  of  Pocahontas  to  1 
save  tlie  captain  the  second  time  from 
the  angry  tomahawk  of  her  Infuriated! 
papa. 

One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to 
the  Ravel  Brothers.    I  saw  them  at  the  j 
Boston  Theatre  in  "Jocko;  or.  the^  Bra- 
zilian Ape."    In  the  course  of  the  per-  j 
formance    the    Impersonator    of  Jocko 
went  from  tlie  stage  to  the  upper  pros- 1 
cenium  box  with  all  the  agility  of  the  I 
real   animal.    At  that   time   this  alone1 
was  worth  to  me  the  price  of  admission;; 
but  now.  even  Sister  Jane's  top  note 
fails  to  thrill  me.   What  a  world  of  dis- 
illusionment it  is,  to  be  sure) 

How  many  are  left  who  can  recall 
the  stage  setting  at  Morris  Brothers' 
representing  "Gilson's  Beanery  by 
Moonlight"?  The  beanery  itself  was 
situated  near  Bowdoln  square,  where 
Harvard  students  congregated  to  take 
the  midnight  car.  and  was  patronized 
by  the  irrepressible  "Billy"  himself. 
Once  when  he  was  taking  a  holiday  In 
Xew  York  a  telegram  addressed  to  the 
audience  was  read  from  the  stage  by 
his  brother,  Lon  Morris,  to  the  effect, 
"Xarv  a  bean  since  I  saw  you  last.— 
B.  M." 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Billy  Mor- 
ris was  in  Bill  Bacon's — I  mean  tho 
old  place  in  Washington  street,  near 
the  corner  of  Essex.  He  was  eating  a 
few  oysters  on  the  half  shell  while 
basking  i;1  the  genial  sunshine  of  his 
host's  expansive  smile.  Bacon  used  to 
I  carry  ow    of  the  (lags  when  the  An-  | 
dents  paraded.   As  the  command,  one 
parade  day.  wheeled  from  Washington 
into  School  street  he  was  greeted  by  a 
convivial    acquaintance,    standing  on 
the  sidewalk,  with  the  disconcerting 
order:  "One  stew — make  It  two!"  Will- 
iam s  soldierly  training  stood   him  In 
tiood  stead,  for  he  strode  up  School 
street   with   unfaltering  step  to  the 
martial    music    of    the    Cadet  band. 
Morituri   salutamus!     I  can   hear  that 
music  still;  but  It  is  now  fast  turning 
into  a.  funeral  march.  After  a  certain 
distance,  as   Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
says,  "every  step  we  take  in  life  we 
find  the  ice  growing  thinner  below 
our  feet,  and  all  around  us  and  be- 
hind  us   we   see   our  contemporaries 
going  through.    Do  the  old  men  mind 
it?    Why,  no.    They  were  never  mer- 
rier   .    .    .j    and     when     a  draught 
might   puff  them  out,  or  a  bit  of  a 
stumble  shatter  them  like   so  much 
glass,  their  old  hearts  keep  sound  and 
tin  affrighted,  and  they  go  on  bubbling 
with  laughter.    .    .    .    Death  may  be 
knocking  al  the  door;  but  they  have 
something  else  in  hand,  thank  God, 
and  let  him  knock." 

AX  OLD  MAYHEW  SCHOOL  BOV. 


Pierre 
Wolff's 


M.  Pierre  Wolff,  the 
author  of  "Le  Secret 
de  Pollcliinelle-'  and  a 
New  Play  scoro  of  other  fine 
works,  is  coming  out  this  week  will:  an- 
other new  play,  "t/Amour  Defendu." 
which  might  be  called  in  English  "The 
Forbidden  Fruit."  The  very  title  seemed 
to  shock  some  of  us,  who  have  been  ex- 
pecting a  wave  of  Sunday  school  reform 
on  the  stage.  Are  we  coming  back  again 
to  the  days  when  the  whole  theme  of 
every  play  was  that  of  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment, whicli  says,  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,"  with  the 
"not"  carefully  omitted.  M.  Pierre  Wolff 
himself  joins  the  discussion,  and  argues 
that  the  "forbidden  fruit"  has  been  at 
all  times  tlie  most  thrilling  of  subjects. 

"The  author  of  the  Bible  himself  began 
on  t hat  theme.  Could  I,"  asks  M.  Pierre 
Wolff,  triumphantly,  "follow  a  better 
example?"  The  argument  annihilates  us.  j 
We  have  to  submit  to  it  and  let  it  crush 
us  completely.  M.  Pierre  Wolff  proceeds:  I 

"Every  paradox — and  my  own  soul  Is 
one— contains  a  particle  of  truth.    The  j 
love  that  is  forbidden  is  the  only  thing 
that  throws  us  into  an  ecstasy,  it  alone  1 
absorbs  us.    Love  that  meets  with  no 
obstacles  and  no  barriers  is  beneath  our  j 
notice.   We  see  it,  indeed:  we  delight  In 
it  quietly;  but  we  do  not  speak  of  it. 
Literature  and  poetry  neglect  and  dis- 
claim it  because  it  is  immutable  or  un- 
interesting in  its  changes.    Literature  I 

and  poetry  feed  exclusively  on  the  for- 
)  bidden  fruit.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
•  makes  us  gush  with  tears  or  split  v . -th 

j  laughter" 

,  The  new  stage  gospel  is.  therefore.. 
1  nothing  but    a  continuation  of  tlie  old* 


\ 
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!•  rendu. 
Iuu«   lo  I' 


s.  maudlin  nd- 
tioont,  anil  hni- 
fmaulno  thai 
tr  k1\,v  "P  the 
cad  mill  lire  to 
•  very  existence 
fruit  will  oon- 
O'-k  In  trade  of 
l  piny Wrights,  actors  and  niann- 

ni.i  tout.  m.  Pierre  Wolff,  how- 

msoles  Uf  by  -mx  that  a  play 
ir  all  that,  run  Its  Course  and 
i  properly.  Th^-re  are  various  ob- 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  passion. 

only  one  example,  there  la  thai 
il.  strong  and  rare  sentiment 
nay  check  the  wild  stampede  of 
t  of  passion,  and  that  sentiment 
Isldp.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  in- 
PleiTc  Wolff's  new  play 
nfter  all.  to  the  new  stage 
I  partly  guess  that  this  is  the 


tilkers   ES   *ver  pUyed   In  a  fa  mi. 

a  man  lifted  UP  1.1a  vote. and 
said-   '  How  many  people,  lo 
would  bo  to  UmS«l  games  11  the  ticket 
*ere  fn-e  and  the  rule  'First  COnW  ftr*. 
,*\rJ-  were  maintained?  There  Bfiigl 


11. 


hat 
I  ma, 
Ity  ? 
The 


forbidden  Is  there  It  i 
ing  from  the  tree,  hut  at  the  last 
:iu  nobody  dares  to  pluck  it.— The 
Telegraph.  London,  Nov.  7. 


It  li  a  troubl««ome  and  difficult  Taak  that 
>hl'oa..Dbv  undenakes  In  going  about  to  cure 
he  D'aeaae  or  rattier  Itch,  of  Intemperate 
'ratio*    For  that  Words,  which  are  the  sole 


agalsnt 


It  require  Attention.  But  they 
n  to  Prate  will  hear  no  Body. 
m  be  In  I  a  sort  of  People  that  lo»e  to  be  always 
•nikinif  t'-emwlres  So  that  the  principal  vice 
X  i  Jaiaclou*  Persona  la  this,  that  their  Bars 
■r*  stool  to  everything  elae  but  their  own  Ira- 
lirt lnencl««.  Which  I  take  to  be  a  wilful 
K^sfiieaa  In  M"n.  controullng  and  contradict. ng 
Nf  tule?  that  has  given  ua  two  Ears,  though 
but  one  Tongue. 


The  Herald  ha«  reoeived  several  let- 
ters concerning  the  theatre  In  Boston 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies  ^"'J**. 
ten  will  be  published  In  The  Herald  of 
next  Sunday. 

English  as  Sho  Is  Spoke. 

A  prisoner  before  the  late  Montagu 
Williams  sitting  as  a  police  niaglntrate 
In  London,  pleaded  guilty  to  s  ealing  a 
emeu  sum  of  money.  "™  «4 
with  It?"  asked  the  magistrate.     W  ell, 

your  worship.  1  'ad  a  p!nt  fr^S 
'two  door  step,  and  a  stink, er  which 
cams  to  a  steever,  and  thon  I    ad  a 

■  Son  mystery  and  a  slice  of  spotted 
main  and  that's  how  I  spent  the  sprat. 

1-1   understand.''    sold   Williams;  "one 
month's  hard."  . 

Will  some  one.  not  necessarily  the 
orient  eyed  little  boy,  who  takes  all  the 
prife.  not  necessarily  the  gifted  per- 
sons who  are  now  guessing  oorrectly 
the  Boston  Opera  House  puzzles  tell  ua 
exactly  In  conventional  English  what 

^Manl^ny"  is  a  drink  made  of  two 
parte  g'.n  and  one  part  molasses.  *ell 

'.a  a  thick  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  in  some  parts  of  England 
t" i  bread  Is  spread  with  Jam.  A  "door- 
sten  and  a  sea-rover"  means  a  half- 
penny slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a 

'X1"  what  is  a  "stlnke-'?  That  Is  to 
s*U\vha?  article  of  food  did  the  thief 
inis  characterize?  Or  did  he  refer  to 
obacco'  A  "steever"  or  -stiver"  was 
orlglnallv  a  Dutch  coin  equal  to  an 
vnallsl  '  penny.  How  muoh  was  a 
^teever'-fn  thethief-s  eyes.  In  Yiddish 
the  word  is  "shtlbbur." 

••.Mystery  probably  here  means  sau- 
sage. Synonyms  are  "mystery  bag 
••flog'a  "-cat."  "Sl-arpa  Alley  blood, 
worn"-  -vhamber  of  horrors."  In  the 
United  s  ates  hash  is  often  called  "mya- 
l.>ry  "  but  never  by  star  boarders,  who 
otherwise  would  not  twinkle  at  .he 
i  ght  hand  of  the  landlady.  W  •  E. 
Henley  knew  the  word:  Witness  hie 
use  of  it  in  "Culture  in  the  Sluifis,  the 
rondeau  '  Inscribed  to  an  Intense  poet.  ' 
Inasmuch  as  this  rondeau  la  not  po- 
lished In  the  edition  of  Henley's  com- 
plete workf-alaa,  sadly  lnfomplete- 
The  Herald  prlnta  !t  this  morning. 
BOXDEAt'. 


t«n  c-rlrki-r  Bill'"  she  aes  'o  me,  ahe  a»a — 
"Look  aim!  p."  aee  aha.  "with  them  thero 

Tea!  sharp  "with  them  fibers  tag!  of  mya- 

TTnr  in'"  'ihe  see  'Tor  lo!  old  pal,"  aaa  sho, 
■Tm  eloomlrs  peckish,  neither  more  nor 

II. 

i-W»«  It  not  prime — I  leave  you  all  to  gues, 
U*w  prVnie!  to  have  a  jude  In  love  a  ala- 
rm* "spooning    round,    and  murmuring 
a,nl  "6  rrlckay.  BUI'." 

hi. 

r-nr  Ir,  s,:oh  rorty  wise  doth  Love  express 

h'Inlin.    views,    and  aalta    for  your 


lieve  there  would  he  500  spectatora  In 
addition  to  the  students.  Hundreds  are 
eager  to  go  to  anything  when  the  prices 
ere  prohibitive  to  the  great  majority." 

There  la  something  In  this.  The  late  I 
Maurice  (Jrau,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
opera  managers,  one  of  the  very  few  who 
ever  retired  with  a  oomfortable  Income, 
knew  this  side  of  human  nature.  When- 
ever he  produced  "Thu  Huguenots"  in 
this  city  with  a  "star  cast"  he  raised'  the 
prices.  Aa  a  reault,  the  theatre  was 
crowded  'with  men  and  women  who  were 
seldom  seen  at  any  other  performance 
They  wore  their  very  best.  Many  came 
In  late  to  walk  down  the  aisles  with  an 
air.  They  were  seen.  ..There  was  the 
ccular  proof  that  they  had  the  money 
to  spend  and  were  willing  to  spend  it 
nobly, 

Photographlo  Metamorphoses. 

An  artist  talking  about  the  smile  of 
"The  .Monna  Lisa" — has  she  lost  It,  now 
that  shells  not  in  her  home  and  Is  prob- 
ably worshipped  by  only  one,  a  gentle 
maniao,  and  that  in  secret?  "There  ta 
tills  singular  fact  about  Leonardo's  won- 
derful picture.  In  photographs  taken  of 
the  woman  by  Germans,  Monna  Lisa  has 
a  German  physiognomy.  The  French 
photographers  turn  her  Into  a  French 
woman  «f  Leonardo's  period.  She  changes 
her  nationality  according  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  photographer,  and  this  alone 
showa  the  remarkable  character  of  the 


..  u-.-ei  wreath!  so  large  that  It  almost 
eclipsed  its  bearers  and  seemed  to  be 
moving  automatically,  made  Its  way 
to  the  stage.  The  singer,  after  a  mo- 
mentary start,  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion; heaved  the  enormous  tribute  to 
her  shoulder,  with  a  laugh  in  which 
everv  one  Joined;  and  bore  it  gal- 
lantly away.  She  was  recalled  again  I 
and  again,  as  was  Mr.  Fiedler,  who 
called  on  tho  players  to  rise  and  share 
the  applause.  '  —  

-VIA'  ly 

saint-saens's  '  "Samson  et 
Dalila"  Produced  Before  a 
Brilliant  Audience. 


picture,  which  Is  one  of  the  great  master 
pieces  of  art  in  Bpite  of  the  twaddle- a 
rhapsodlsts  and  the  equally  foolish  chat- 
ter of  persons  who  insist  that  the  pic- 
ture Is  overrated."  All  of  which  is  im- 
portant, if  true. 

The  Original  of  a  Parody. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
leter: 

Boston.  Nov.  24,  1911. 
Aa  tlii»  World  Wags: 

Lefftngwell's  *ong  mentioned  In  to- 
day's Herald  Is  a  parody  on  a  sons 
popular  in  Ireland  iiO  years  ago  entitled 
'"Courtln'  of  Widow  Maoroe,"  only  a 
fragment  of  which  I  remember; 
Musha.  widow  macree.  It's  no  wonder  you 
frown, 

Och  hone,  widow  macree. 
Sure  :he  sight  or- your  face  In  that  dirty 
black  gown — 

OcH  hone,  widow  macree — 
Would  atop  an  ould  clock  if  It  waan't  run 
down, 

-Och  hone,  widow  macree. 
I  The  rabbits  and  hares  go  together  la  pairs, 
The  kittle  and  tonga  wid  each  other  agree, 
i  And  pokln'  the  tiro  alone  la  a  sin, 
Och  hone  widow  macree. 

J.  D.  K. 

But  these  lines  aro  variants  of  some 
of  the  lines  In  Samuel  Lover's  "Widow 
Machree"— Machree  with  an  "h."  Thus 
In  Lever's  poem  the  wooer  exclaims: 

See  the  birda  go  in  pairs. 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares — 

Why.  even  the  beats 

Now  in  couples  agree; 
And  the  mute  little  fleh. 
Though  they  can't  spake,  thej-  wish  — 

Och  hone!  Widow-maofrVee. 


d  n!aVes8*.V  Hah*.'  and  does  the  gay  and 

fi«/a*her— i  did  «o!   An,l  her  and  ma 
""  pal..  At.d  If  that  ain't  good  l.ualn».«. 

v        O.  cvlckey.  E"-li: 

Two  Questions. 

\nd  wl-at  is  a  "slloe  of  spotted  plain  '  ? 
••Spotted  d-.g-'  or  "spotted  donkey  a 
nlum  pudding.  'Spotted  mystery  *fl 
canned  beef  "Spotted  dog"  in  mllitan 
slang  is  a  sausage  or  saveloy. 

How  much  is  a  "eprat  ?  Hi  l\>,  It 
was  aixpence.  but  In  the  same  year 
"sprat  a"  was  a  slang  word  for  spurious 
•fourpenny  pier^s,  sixpences 


and  shil- 


Possibly  and  Perhaps. 
T(v;y   were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 


abos 


Harvar- 


,;e  football 


Pension  Fund  Concert  for  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Calls  | 
Forth*  Throng.     •  ' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max 
Fiedler,  conductor,  gave  the  first  benefit 
concert  of  the  season  In  aid  of  its  pen- 
sion fund  last  evening  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  program  was  made  up  of  ex- 
cerpts from  Warner's  operas,  Mme. 
flohumenn-Helnk.  who  had  volunteered 
her  services,  being  the  soloist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Preludes  to  "The  Melsteraingera"  and 
"Lohengrin,"  funeral  muslo  from  the. 
thifd  act  of  "Dusk  of  the  Oodfl,"  prelude  , 
and  "Love-death"  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  Erda's  soene  from  "The  Rhine- 
gold,"     Waltraute's     narrative  from 
-Dusk  of  the  Gous,"  the  "Good  Friday 
Spell"    from    '  'Parsifal, "   scene,  'Just 
God,'  and  air;  "My  Life  Fades  in  Its 
Blossom,"  from  "Rlenzi;"  overture  to 
,  'Tannhaeuser." 

i  The  pension  fund  concerts  are  now  an 
'  established  feature  of  the  musical  sea- 
son, and  it  might  almost  be  added  that 
the  annual  "Wagner  concert"  has  be- 
come an  institution.  Of  late  years,  since 
Wagner's  operas  have  suffered  eclipse 
In  the  operatic  firmament,  the  Wagner- 
ites  have  coine  to  laolt  forward  to  thla 
program  as  their  one  opportunity  of  the 
season.  The  opportunity,  however  is 
of  a  qualttv  almost  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  In  no  opera  house  does  one 
hear  such  nlav.ng,  by  an  orchestra  every 
element  of  which  is  skilled.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  last  evening  a 
performance,  save  to  say  that  it  was 
characteristic.  T.ie  hall  was  crowded, 
people  standlr.g  irw  the  side  aisles,  and 
the  audience  r-as  demonstrative. 

Mme.  .Sehu:uann-Heink  was  given  a 
stirring  welcome  by  both  orchestra 
and  audlenc*  and  she  was  obliged  to 
make  repeat  d  acknowledgments  to 
bot •;.    Alter   isr  last  number  a  huge 

J6r — ' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

"Samson  et  Dalila."  in  three  acta, 
libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lemalre,  music 
by  Camllle  Salnt-Saens,  was  per- 
formed as  an  cpera  for  the  first  time 
In  this  city  last  evening  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  The  third  season  thus 
opened  with  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
display. 

Samson  was  distinctively  a  spectac- 
ular character  from  the  time  he  rent 
the  roaring  lion  .as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kjd  till  his  pulling  down  tho 
house  of  Dagon  upon  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines '  and  upon  all  the  people 
that  were  therein.  It  is  meet  and 
proper  that  In  a  performance  of  this 
opera  stress  should  be  put  upon  the 
spectacular  features  of  the  produc- 
{  tlon. 

There  have  been   few   tenors  who 
I  could  create  the  Illusion  of  being  a 
i  Samson.    Antonio  Ceppi  was  a  man  of 
I  giant  frame  and  had  been  a  cannon 
ball  tosser  before  he  found  out  that 
I  he  had  a  voice.    But  Ceppi  is  dead, 
i  and  so  Is  Tamagno,  who  first  imper- 
sonated Samson  in  this  country.  Sle- 
zak   is  a  tall   tenor,   but  there  are 
shorter  men  who  give  the  spectator 
an  idea  of  greater  physical  strength. 

Fortunately  for  opera  managers 
there  are  many  mezzo-sopranos  who, 
as  far  as  fascination  by  face  and 
bbdy  is  concerned,  can  portray  Delilah  , 

 let  us  give  to  the  Woman  of  Sorek  j 

the  name  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up. 

Mr  Russell  and  his  skilful  assistants 
mav'well  plume  themselves  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  opera  Is  staged;  on  the 
real  beauty  of  the  first  scene  with  its 
artistic  management  of  light  and  the 
gradations  between  the  premonitions  of 
dawn  and  the  full  glory  of  the  sun;  on 
Delilah's  dwelling  house  with  the  view 
of  the  valley,  with  the  night  approach- 
ing and  the  thunder  storm  nearing  with 
If  on  the  scene  where  Samson  in  the 
prison  house  grinds  at  the  mill;  on  the 
superb  view  of  Dagon's  Temple  with  the 
worshippers  and  dancing  girls;  with  the 
scene  of  the  libation  and  then  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  central  pillars  with  con- 
sequent ruin   and   desolation.  Scenery 
and  everything  that  is  comprised  in  the 
term  mise  en  scene,  the  management  of 
the  stage,  the  groupings,  the  evolution 
of  the   ballet,   the  costumes— all  these 
were  worthv,  not  only  of  the  great  and 
celebrated  opera  houses  of  Europe,  but 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  which  In 
the  past  has  set  for  Itself  the  highest 
standard.  As  a  spectacle  alone  the  pro- 
duction should  awaken  the  liveliest  ad- 
miration.  As  a  spectacle  alone  "Samson 
and  Delilah"  should  crowd  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  . 

This  opera  Imperatively  demands  the 
cunning  of  scene  painters  and  stage  ma- 
chinists, for  as  a  whole  its  musical  im- 
portance Judged  by  dramatic  require- 
ments is  slight.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  opera  is  often  performed  as  an  ora- 
torio, for  the  greater  part  of  It  has  the 
character  of  that  form  of  art.  There  are 
few  musically  dramatic  moments. 

There  are  charming  lyrical  pages,  as 
the  chorus  of  Philistine  women  and  De- 
lilah's song  in  the  first  act;  as  Delilah's 
wooing  of  Samson  in  the  second;  and  the 
canon  of  Delilah  and  the  high  priest  in 
the  las?  act  may  well  interest  the  hear- 
ers who  are  Indifferent  to  the  composer  s 
te^hn  cal  skill  as  here  displayed.  There 
^excellent,  strongly  characterized  mu- 
<dc  for  the  ballet. 

There  Is  one  truly  dramatic  scene,  one 
in  which  Salnt-Saens  rises  to  a  height 
of  tragic  intensity:  the  scene  in  which 
Samson  grinding  at  the  mill  bewails  his 
fate,  while  captive  Hebrew's  behind  the 
scenes  reproach  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  act  is 
uninteresting,  not  to  say  dull.  The 
Hebrews  sing  in  orthodox  oratorio  fash- 
Ion  before  and  after  the  curtain  rises. 
This  portion  of  the  work  recalls  a 
music  festival  in  a  provincial  town, 
although  the  chorus  singing  at  the 
opera  house  is  of  a  far  better  quality 
than  is  generally  heard  at  these  fes- 

UThe'  lamenting  is  all  too  long  and  the 
hearer  Is  soon  vexed  by  the  persistent 
orchestral  figure  In  the  accompaniment. 
Abimelech,  Satrap  of  Gaza,  is  any  bass 
in  irreproachable  evening  dress,  £»vea 
and  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  for  his 
music  is  of  the  oratorio  order  w  th  he 
exception  perhaps  of  the  little  tinkling 
Interlude*  that  suggest  the  East. 

Xor  has  Samson's  music  an>  dramatl- 
rallv  distinctive  charact^  «n  this  actj 


The  High  Priest  fares  no  better.  All 

of  this  music  shows  the  composers 
routine  Skill,  facility,  taste  ^la- 
mentation. The  vital  spark  is 

And  why  should  the  Hebrews,  after 
Abimelech  is  slain  and  the  PftOMfttoJ 
are  routed,  sing  doleful  strains,  while 
the  Philistine  women,  who  should  he 
downcast,  are  cheerful,  Joyous  in  song, 
and  the  priestesses  of  Dagon  ready  to 
dance?  When  these  Philistine  women 
enter  with  Delilah,  bent  on  the  seduc- 
tion of  their  arch-foe;  when  they  slnu 
their  enchanting  chorus,  at  once  the  au-  , 

dience  is  interested.   

The  trio  in  which  the  Old  Hebrew 
warns  Samson  against  the  honied  voice 
Of  Delilah  has  been  likened  to  the  trio  In 
which  Alice  endeavors  to  save  Robert  ; 
the  Devil  from  the  machinations  of  the 
fiend  Bertram,  but  an  old  Hebrew  as  a 
guide,  philosopher,  friend,  as  a  spiritual 
advleer,  is  necessarily  less  entertaining 
than  a  fresh  young  girl  from  Normandy. 

The  second  act  is  better  suited  to  the 
theatre  The  grand  air  .of  Delilah  at  the 
.beginning  of  the  act  is  eftsctlve.  and  in 
the  scene  between  her  and  the  High 
Priest  Salnt-Saens  is  refreshingly  theat- 
rical, even  though  it  be  In  a  conventional 
manner;  for  in  the  set  duet  the  music 
recalls  that  of  Verdi  of  the  middle  pe- 
riod,  and  is  frankly  Italian  in  melodic 
contour,  in  rhythm,  in  the  orchestration 
and  in  the  pervading  spirit. 

Tho  librettist,  who  1  believe  was  a 
cousin  of  the  composer,  chose  to  por- 
tray Delilah  as  a  patriot,  not  mercen- 
ary, for  she  scorns  The  High  Priesfs 
offer  of  gold  as  a  recompense  for  be- 
trayal, not  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
courtesan,  but  a  woman  like  unto  Ju- 
dith with  Holofernes.  The  Delilah  of 
the  opera  confesses  that  she  feigns  a 
passion  for  Samson  who  is  inflamed  by 
longing  for  her;  that,  strive  as  she  may, 
she  is  not  able  to  coax  from  him  his 
s©crc^t. 

It  has  therefore  been  said  that  the 
composer  should  have  attempted  to 
show  In  his  music  the  insincerity  ofj 
Delilah's  amorous  protestations,  also  her( 
patriotic  feeling.  He  wisely  did  not  at- 
tempt the  foolish  task.  He  wrote  a  love 
duet  in  which  the  music  allotted  to  the 
woman  Is  much  more  distinguished  than 
that  given  to  the  man.  This  is  as  it 
should  be;  for  In  scenes  of -this  nature 
even  a  Samson  is  a  rather  ridiculous 
object  to  spectators,  If  there  happen  to 
be  any.  . 

WTith  Delilah's  well  known  appeal,  the 
music  of  this  act  ceases  to  have  marked 
dramatic  value.  The  measures  of  ques- 
tioning and  refusal  to  answer  are  for 
the  most  part  perfunctory. 

As  has  been  said  the  scene  of  the  cap- 
tive blind  and  tolling  in  the  prison  house. 
Is  the  noblest  in  the  opera  by  reason  ot 
its  pathetic  intensity,  Its  classic  direct- 
ness and  simplicity,  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  unseen  chorus,  bitterly  re- 
proachful, Is  a  master  stroke. 

Nearly  all  the  music  of  tho  temple 
scene  is  admirable,  decorative  and  dram- 
atic, from  the  openlns  blithe  chorus  to 
!  the  long  continued  duet  of  the  Hlg.i 
Priest  and  Delilah,  with  the  addition 
later  of  the  chorus.  The  very  persist- 
ence of  the  chief  motive  of  this  latter 
scene  and  the  manner  in  which  IV  U 
worked  out  excites  by  its  truly  orienta., 
monotony  and  rhythmic  iteration 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
music  of  this  opera  has  many  fine  qual- 
ities as  music  pure  and  simple.  It  would 
be  impertinent  at  this  late  day  to  dwell 
upon  Saint-Saens-s  talent,  the  e  «gance 
and  polish  of  his  workmanship,  the 
surenoss  of  his  technic,  his  taste  and 
brlllar.ee  in  orchestration. 

A  musician  of  indisputable    gifts  an  1 
a  marked  faculty  for  assimilation  may 
write  an  excellent  score  and  yet  not 
he    successful    in    suiting   the  require- 
ments of  the  stage.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  oratorio  in  "Samson  and  Del.- 
lah"-   there  Is   too   little  characteriza- 
tion in  the  music;  there  is  compara- 
iv-ely  little  dramatic  effect.   A  first  act 
should  not  be  tedious  even  in  the  neces- 
sary exposition.  Now  this  first  act.  with 
the  exception  noted,  Is  undeniably  som- 
bre and  tedious.    But  let  us  consider 
the  performance. 

Mr    Caplet  conducted   and   the  cast 
was  as  follows: 


Snmsou  

Dalila  

Grand  pretrc  

AMtnelech  1 

,  Viellard  Ilcbrcu.  

■  Mc«5ager  rbillstin  

|  premier  Plilllstin  

Deuxleme  phillstln... 


..Giovanni  Z^nnti-li" 

 Maria  Hay  I 

 Din  eh  Glily 

 j.ise  M. -miotics  j 

'.".'.'.Edward  I.ankow 

. . .  .Paid  galdalgne  ; 
. .  .Eruesto  Olaccone 

 GantOD  Iiarreavi 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole ' 
an  excellent  one.  The  part  of  Samson 
is  not  a  thankful  cne  to  the  ordinary 
enor  There  is  no  epplause-compell  ng 
aria,  there  Is  no  romanza  for  ftMJJJ 
What  might  be  described  as  fright 
hard  straightforward  singing  Is 
^^'^^e^'^^natello  . 
suited  to  the  music  and  was  effective 

opportunity  for  a  display  ot  em^ 

cenelgwhUe  he  Is  taunted,  an  actor  o 
mposmg  presence  can  impresa  a.^  «■> 
dience  by  the  majesty  of  his.  ^ 

Mme.  Gay  has  naturally  a .  son«r°^ 
organ  of  liberal  compass,  and  ofP»« 

M,raSra  richness  in  the  lower  regis te  ^  *° 

1  that   there   Is  no  necessity 
tone  and  she  is  '^^^'^mci 
to    which    many    mc7-zo:sovr^Meia  sh 
cumb.     In    the  sustained  melodlW_W 
maintained  what  Is  known 


h d  iw  measures  that  called  for  Varied 
Ipresslon  she  colored  tone  with  dra- 
tia  effect.    Her  acting  was  commend- 
v   free  from  extravagance,  and  her 
'.ction  scene  was  not  so  sensual  as 
e  had  fondly  hoped  and  expected, 
r  impersonation  was  free  from  "Car- 
■isms."  It  was  thoughtfullyconcelved. 
.  as  in  the  manner  of  grand  opera  as 
at  term  was  long  understood  in  Paris, 
.was  neither  foolishly  coquetish,  nor 
she  in  her  scene  with  Samson  feign 
ssion  by  wriggling  and  leering.  What- 
er  Delilah  may  have  been  in  private 
e,  her  impersonator  gave  her  the  bear- 
i  and  the  attributes  of  "une  grande 
loreuse,"   not  of   a   cocotte   of  the 
urnal  Amusant  variety.  In  the  temple 
;he.  Mme.  Gay  expressed  her  revenge-  j 
scorn  without  suggesting  the  virago,  j 
It  would  have  been  better  if  she. had  I 
■t  attempted  a  pas  seul  in  the  first  ' 
t.    Tlje  dance  is  for  the  priestesses  I 
Dagon.  and  not  merely  for  Delilah  i 
th  a  mild  attempt  at  the  danse  de  I 

eutre.    In  this  scene  Mme.  Gay  was 
either  graceful  nor  sensuous. 
Mr.  Gilly,  whose  voice  this  season 
jems  greater  In  volume,  shone  by  his 
lotion,  which  was  a  constant  delight. J 
either   librettist   nor  composer  fa- 
ired him,  and  there  was  little  for 
im  to  do  except  to  sing  In  the  robust  ] 
anner  expected  of  .orthodox  priests  j 
1  the  stage,  whatever  god  they  serve. 
Mr.  Lankow  Is  a  valuable  addition  to 
e  Opera  House  company.    His  voice 
a  true  bass  of  noble  quality.  At  t^mes 
'  its  timbre,  especially  in  the  upper 
glster,  It  reminds  the  hearer  of  Plan-  I 
n's  tones.    Mr.  Mardones  was  a  suffi-  : 
?ntly  dictatorial  Abimelech,  who  came  1 
an  untimely  end.    The  minor  parts  I 
?re  satisfactorily  taken. 
Jreat  praise  is  due  to  the  chorus.  The 
jsic  written  for  it  is  unusual  in  its 
•m,  oratorio  music  rather  than  oper- 
and it  therefore  is  trying  to  con- 
ntional  chorus  singers,  trained  In  a 
different  routine.    The  chorus  sing- 
was  not  only  well  balanced,  reso- 
nt  and  impressive;  it  was  also  char- 
erized  by  dynamic  gradations  with 
responding  purity  of  Intonation, 
he  evolutions  of  the  ballet  were  more 
ried  and  interesting  than  In  the  past 
ars.    It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
mlnate  the  "Kiralfy  Kick,"  which  Is 
t   pretty   and   is   amateurish.  Miss 
li  showed  a  certain  technical  skill 
d  terpsichorean  expression.    She  de- 
•ved    warmer   manifestations   of  ap- 
ciatlon  than  were  shown, 
'he  orchestra  has  been  improved  In 
allty  of  tone.    Last  night  there  was 
often  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
srtlgers,  and  at  times  there  was  an 
parent  lack  of  firm  control  on  the 
ft  of  the  conductors;  but  on  the  whole 
;  work  of  the  orchestra  was  of  a 
ter  character  than  it  was  last  year, 
he  audience  was  a  brilliant  one.  If 
ithev  opera  had  been  performed  it 
i  uld  undoubtedly  have  been  more  en- 
t  isiastlc.      It    appreciated    fully  the 
endor  of  the  production  and  the  ex- 
lence    of    the    performance.  There 
ro  curtain  calls  after  each  act. 
he  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will  be 
r>sca,"  with  Mme.  Carmen  Mells.and 
ssrs.  Constantino  and  Scottl.  Mr.  Mo- 
ni  will  conduct. 


The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  con 
nented  on  the  fact  that  in  the  perform 
nee  of  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick's 
nuslc  for  "Everwoman,"  an  organ  was 
ubstltuted  for  certain  wood-wind  in- 
truments  demanded  by  the  composer's 
core.  The  Herald  has  received  n,  letter 
oncerning  this  substitution  from  Mr. 
lenry  W.  Savage.  The  letter  Is  dated 
yracusc,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24. 

Ton  do  me  an  injustice  (I  think  un- 
fittingly) in  figuring  that  the  substi- 
Jtion  of  an  organ  for  the  second  wood- 
inds  in  the  "Everywoman"  crchestra 
•ris    a   slighting    of    Boston.     It  was 
mply  made  a  part  of  our  fight  against 
le   Musicians'   Union,   which  without 
atlce  arbitrarily  pulled  on  us  a  terrific 
crease  In  salaries  and  such  conditions 
3  lower  berths  in  sleepers,  board  money 
hen  out  of  town,  etc. 
"Under    the   circumstances    we  felt 
>und  to  put  up  a  flght,  and  I  am  doing 
:actly  the  same  thing  In  Chicago  and 
d  It  in  New  York  during  the  entire 
igagement  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  this 
ason,  beginning  the  week  after  the 
lion  made  Its  demands. 
'I  have  not  heard  of  any  protest  and 
try  to  keep  my  ear  pretty  olose  to  the 
cund,  as  this 'letter  shows." 
The  Herald  did  not  accuse  Mr.  Savage 
Intending  to  "slight"  Boston  or  any 
her  city  on  the  road.   It  only  regretted 
at   Mr.   Chadwick's   music,  effective 
en  with  the  substitution  of  an  organ,  is 
t  heard  in  Boston  exactly  as  the  com- 
ner    conceived    and  •  wrote   It.  The 
;rald    also    stated    on    the    best  of 
thority  that  Mr.  Chadwlck  had  pro- 
ted  against  the  substitution.  We  are 
id  to  hear  from  Mr.  Savage.  His  ex- 
i nation  Is  wholly  reasonable.  As  tho 
.ygoers  of  Boston  know  full  well,  he 
not  In  the  habit  of  scrimping  In  de-. 
In  of  produc  tion. 


killed  another  black  man.  I  went  as  re- 
porter to  the  little  county  town  in  Cecil 
county,  Md.,  and  found-  the  condemned 
man  In  his  cell  at  the  jail.  We  gave 
him  cigars  and  talked  with  him  like 
friends,  finding  him  amiable  and  child- 
ishly simple.  Then  we  took  him  to  a 
field"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
killed  him.  The  sheriff  did  it,  but  I  felt 
like  particeps  criminis.  It  is  the  only 
hanging  I  ever  saw,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  another.  E.  N. 

Boston  Nov.  23. 


Vanished  Trousers. 

"Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  China, 
shelled  at  every  point  by  rebels'  guns." 
Seme  of  us  lost  interest  in  Nankin 
when  nankeen  as  material  for  trousers, 
waistcoats,  and  even  coats,  disappeared 
from  tailors'  shops.  There  is  no  suit 
like  that  of  nankeen  for  hot  weather. 
Our  fathers  wore  the  stuff  and  rejoiced 
in  It.  There  were  statesmen,  bankers, 
lawyers  who  wore  nankeen  trousers  and 
a  dark  blue  coat.  "By  nankeen  we  mean 
the  yellow  variety  of  cotton,  or  ordin- 
ary cotton  dyed  yellow,  not  the  white 
nankeen.  It  was  durable;  it  was  com- 
fortable; it  gave  distinction  to  the 
wearer.  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  18th 
century  wore  black  nankeens  and  they 
were  welcome  to  them.  Yellow  is  the 
only  wear.  In  the  ISth  century  English 
gentlemen  were  proud  o£  their  nankeen 
small  clothes  often  tied  with  16  strings 
at  each  knee.  Nankeen  was  the  favorite 
cloth  for  boys  in  this  country  even 
before  the  Revolution.    When  Raich 

,.aido  Emerson  donned  trousers— he 
was  then  about  seven  years  old— he 
o  a  home-made  suit  of  nankeen.  Mrs. 
Earle  tells  us  that  In  one  year  over 
$1,000,000  worth  of  yellow  nankeen  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of 
It  was  made  into  trousers.  General 
Lafayette  wore  such  trousers  con- 
stantly on  his  trip  in  America  In  1824, 
and  they  were  worn  by  our  early  Presi- 
dents, often  on  formal  occasions. 

Perhaps  there  were  disadvantages. 
James  Beresford  In  his  "Miseries  of 
Human  Life"  notes  one:  "Pushing 
through  the  very  narrow  path  of  a 
very  long  field  of  very  high  corn  imme- 
diately after  a  very  heavy  rain;  nan- 
keens." And  a  character  in  "My  Novel" 
exclaimed:  "If  vou  had  my  nankeens 
on  and  had  fallen  into  a  thicket  of 
thistles." 

Then  there  is  the  Nankeen  porcelain, 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned.  And 
there  is  the  word  probably  Invented 
by  Hood  for  his  "Lines  to  a  Lady  on 
Her  Departure  for  India." 

Go  to  the  land  of  mnslin  ana  nankeenlng. 
And  parasols  of  straw  where  hats  should  be. 
Go  to  the  land  of  slaves  and  palankeeniag, 
And  thlnlf  of  met 


Consenting  Thereto. 

he  Herald  has  received  another  let-  I 
a  grim  one. 
the  World  Wags: 
7hat  you  wrote  today  on  hangings 
IndS  me  of  tho  time  I  helped  to  hang 
lie  was  black,  and  he  had 


Why  "Pekln"? 

The  automobile  has  brought  back  into 
use  the  yellow  linen  duster  once  the 
cherished  garment  of  a  travelling  Amer- 
ican, but  the  nankeen  trousers,  though 
thought  to  be  as  indestructible  as  a  cer- 
tain variety  of  tooth  brush— as  though 
a  tooth  brush  should  be  indestructible!— 
have  gone  the  way  of  carpet  bags, 
beaver  plug  hats,  hair  trunks  with 
leather  hinges,  plush-covered  photo- 
graph albums  with  family  pictures  and 
Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy." 

Apropos  of  nankeen— why  do  the 
French  soldiers  contemptuously  call  a 
civilian  a  "pekln"?  Is  it,  as  Llttre 
thought,  because  trousers  of  pekin,  a 
kind  of  silk  stuff,  were  much  worn  un- 
der the  First  Empire?  Llttre's  deriva- 
tion has  been  disputed.  Loredan  Larchey 
derives  the  offensive  term  from 
"pechln,"  which  in  the  Midi  still  means 
"petit,"  and  adds:  "To  warriors  of  for- 
mer years  the  bourgeois  were  a  little 
folk."  It  Is  said  that  the  French  gen- 
eral Montauban,  one  of  the  dictators 
of  peace  In  the  capital  of  China  after 
the  victory  of  the  allies,  was  afraid  that 
Napoleon  III.  would  make  him  Comte 
de  Pekin,  but  ^the  Emperor  thought  bet- 
ter of  It  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Comte 
de  Palikao.  One  of  Talleyrand's  mots 
was  suggested  by  Augereau  saying  to 
him:  "We  use  the  word  'pekln'  in  op- 
position to  'military.'  to  ^whlch  Talley- 
rand answered:  'And  we  use  the  word 
"military'  "  In  opposition  to  "devil."  "  |j 

Important  Facts. 

"The  new  1000-foot  liner,  the  Gigantic, | 
will  have  golf  links."  This  will  add: 
another  terror  to  the  conversation  at 
table  and  m  the  smokers'  cabin. 

Dr.  Julius  E.  Moith  of  Fishklll  Land- 
ing, N.  Y.,  admitted  In  court  that  he 
had  been  henpecked  for  31  years,  and 
even  the  judge  was  visibly  affected. 

Capt.  Harry  R.  Edwards  of  the 
schooner  May  H.  recently  eloped  with 
the  wrong  twin.  If  he  cannot  tell  the 
young  women  apart,  what  material  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  Here  Is  a  case 
where  bigamy  might  be  allowed. 

St.  Martin's  Day  has  passed,  yet  It 
Fhould  be  gratefully  remembered,  for 
Thomas  Nash  defined  the  term,  "Mar- 
tin drunk,"  as  meaning  "when  a  man 
he  stirs."  jf?  f  .  j  V"  -Jt>. 

The  world  is  Informed  that  Mr.  Bir- 
rel!  Is  reading  "A  History  of  Crime  in 
England"  and  can  hardly  lay  it  down. 
We  are  not  told  what  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  Is  reading  at  present,  and,  by 
the  way,  where  la  the  distinguished 
sociologist? 


RED  SOX  MAKE  ~ 
HIT  AT  KEITH'S 

Easily  the  big  hit  of.  this  week's  bill 
et  Keith's  Is  the  Red  Sox  quartet,  com- 
posed of  four  young  men  who  play  base- 
ball with  the  Boston  Americans  during 
the  league  season.  These  young  fellows 
—Bill  Lyons,  Buck  O'Brien,  Marty  Mc- 
Hale  and  Hugh  Bradley,  all  known  to 
every  fan  who  frequents  the  Huntington 
avenue  grounds  during  the  summer 
months— conceived  the  idea  of  entering 
vaudeville  this  fall  and  sallied  forth  as 
Boon  as  the  baseball  season  was  over. 
Wherever  it  haB  appeared  the  Red  Sox 
quartet  has  made  a  large  hit,  but  no- 
where has  the  reception  accorded  the 
four  been  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  it  was 
at  Keith's  last  night.  The  members  of 
the  quartet  were  cheered  and  encored 
again  and  again,  and  called  before  the 
curtain  three  times  after  they  had  quite 
exhausted,  their  song  supply,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  presented  with  a  six- 
loot  horseshoe  of  red  and  white  chry- 
santhemums of  such  massive  propor- 
tions that  Marty  McHale  had  to  have 
assistance  in  lifting  It  up  over  the  foot- 
lights and  upon  the  stage 

The  Red  Sox  quartet  contributes  two 
or  three  selections  as  a  whole,  and  then 
«ach  member  of  the  combination  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  individually  he  is  as 
good  upon  the  stage  as  upon  the  dia- 
mond-at  least  that  was  the  general 
verdict  of  those  who  attended  last 
night's  performance.  Bill  Lyons,  for  his 
number,  sings,  "Any  old  port  in  a  [ 
storm";  "Buck"  O'Brien  contributes 
The  Garden  of  My  Heart";  Marty 
MoHales  offering  Is  "When  you  and  I 
were  young,  Maggie,"  and  Huge  Brad- 
ley gets  a  bit  of  plantation  dialect  Into 
his  "Oh,  you  beautiful  doll." 
j  The  four  Red  Sox  players  have  carried 
Into  their  act  the  suits,  the  caps,  even 
the  shoes  they  wear  upon  the  ball  field, 
and  they  trot  out  upon  the  stage  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  they  do  upon 
the  diamond. 

The  bill  at  Keith's  this  week  is  well 
balanced  all  the' way  through,  and  in- 
cludes several  strong  specialties  as  well 
as  old  favorites  Sam  Chip  and  Mary 
Marble,  for  example,  appear  in  their 
little  musical  comedy,  "In  Old  Edam," 
in  which  Miss  Marble  as  the  Dutch  girl 
chows  her  great  versatility.  Stuart 
Barnes,  always  as  popular  as  any 
monologlst  who  visits  Boston,  has  a 
brand-new  act  this  time  that  went  well, 
and  includes  several  catchy  songs  al- 
though none  of  them  quite  equals  his 
"Nobody  Asks  for  Poor  Old  Father"  i 
Bong  of  former  years. 

John  C.  Rice  and  Sally  Cohen,  who  I 
have  been   playing  In   the  West  and  i 
have  Just  returned  to  the  East,  have  a  | 
most  amusing  sketch  In  "A  Bachelor's 
Wife,"  the  brunt  of  the  work  falling 
upon  Mr.  Rice's  shoulders.    H.  T.  Mac- 
IConnell,  a  comedian  of  a  type  that  is 
all  his  own;  McCormlck  and  Wallace  a 
pair  of  ventriloquists  of  unusual  ability; 
La  Maze,  Quail  and  Blaise,  In  twists  and 
tumbles,    and    the   Musical   Avolos  In 
mirth  and  melody,  have  some  of  the 
early  places  upon  the  program.  • 

This  week's  bill  concludes  with  an  ex- 
cellent equestrienne  aot,  contributed  by 
Ella  Branda  and  Fred  Derrick,  who 
come  to  Keith's  this  week  direct  from 
the  New  York  Hippodrome. 
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Castle  Square  Theatre— "Before  and 
After,"  a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  Leo 
Ditrichstein.  First  performance  In, 
Boston. 

1l°ns%  ??ge  G*0^9  Hassell 

Ui.  Phi!  Latham  Leslie  Palmer 

Col    Larivette  Morgan  Wallace  I 

;--JJ-  J^afre3'»  Walter  Walker  J 

e-Qgar  Drlscoll.....  Robert  M.  Middlemass 

Anttoday  ■(^.  A.   B.  Clark 

fig**"  A.  L.  Hickey! 

Xdt'lte  -/v+1  Mabel  .Montgomery 

221""*'  ■ ;  V.VC  .•  Mabel  Colcord 

ffih  Taylor  Maude  Richmond 

"al°;  ;■,  Grace  Lothrop 

A    shop  girl  Sylvia  Bladen 

Mrs.    Page  Mary  young 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "Girl  of  the 
Streets."  Lillian  Mortimer's  four-act 
melodrama.  Cast; 

Bob  Davis  George  L.  Kennedy 

Don  Green  Lou  SllvarB 

Will  Meadows  Don  Gazzolo 

Nan  Meadows  Blanch  Dlx 

"Marlar"  Perkins  Rosalind  Clay 

Tot  Ethel  Wlchman 

Girl  of  the  Streets  Mai-guerlte  O'Brien 


if,  ^ 


The  Herald  yesterday  attempted  to 
give  Thomas  Nash's  definition  of  "Mar- 
tin-drunk," apropos  of  a  reference  to 
St.  Martin,  who,  with  St.  Urban,  pre- 
sided over  ale-knights  to  guard  them 
from  falling  into  the  Kennel,  hut  a  dis- 
arrangement of  lines  foiled  the  praise- 
worthy endeavor.  "Martin-drunk,"  as 
explained  by  Nash  in  his  "Pierce  Peni- 
JS."wl?fn  a  man  Is  drunk  and 
artakes  himselfe  sober  ere  he  stirre  " 
'TIs  a  fine  thousrht 

hi n„n  lT.J°Tk  V*  thou=ht  by  some  to  1 
thmw  tr?ence  °f  exaltcd  Patriotism  to  . 
throw  stale  eggs  and  vegetables  pota- 
ties,  and  assafoetida  cubes  at  women  and 
men  on  the  stage. 


"S."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I  see1 
you  are  Interested  in  6trange  names  ol 
probably  still  stranger  drinks.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  huckle-my-buff  is?  Pugi- 
lists in  London  favor  it.  I  have  been 
'old  it  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of  gin  and 
stout." 

"Huckle-my-buff"  was  defined  by  fat 
Capt.  Grose  in  his  "Classical  Dictionary 
of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  (second  ed'tlon, 
1T88)  as  "beer,  egg  and  brandy,  made 
hot."  In  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues" 
(1893)  the  word  is  spelled  "huckle-my- 
butt"— "butt"  not  "buff"— and  yet  there 
is  a  reference  to  Grose's  "Dictionary." 
There  is  also  a  reference  to  Ainswrth's 
"Rookwood" :  "If  that's  a  bowl  of 
huckle-my-butt  you  are  brewing."  Per- 
haps the  word  is  spelled  "buff"  in 
"Rookwood."  Dr.  Wright  admits  it  into 
his  "English  Dialect  Dictionary"  and 
says  it  is  a  Sussex  word  as  well  as 
slang.  He  spells  it  "buff."' 


•'Of  the   Ukraine  Breed." 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

As  the  World  Wag?:  "Mazeppa"  has 
such  an  Interesting  stage  history  that  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  who  remember 
theatricals  In  Boston  half  a  century  ago 
will  tell  us  something  about  this  play. 
The  last  time  that  it  was  acted  In 
Boston  was  at  the  Howaid  during  the 
week  of  Feb.  22,  18S6.  No  one  has  yet 
mentioned  Henry  J.  Byron's  capital  bur- 
lesque of  "Mazeppa,"  which  was  seen  at 
several  of  our  theatres.  It  was  given  at 
the  Continental  with  a  particularly  good 
cast.  Speaking  of  burlesques,  is  not 
your  correspondent,  the  "Old  Mayhew 
School  Boy,"  mistaken  in  saying  that 
he  saw  John  Brougham  in  "Pocahontas" 
at  the  Boston  Museum?  Doubtless  he 
saw  it  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  where 
it  proved  popular.  Fanny  Davenport 
made  one  of  her  earliest  appearances  in 
it  there  as  Trot-A-Round,  a  little  squaw 
who  carried  a  flag. 

EARNEST  SEEKER. 

Boston,  Nov.  27,  1911. 

Then  there  are  the  operas  entitled 
"Mazeppa."  There  are  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  one  by  Tschaikowsky.  And  Hugo's 
verse  Inspired  Liszt  to  write  his  sym- 
phonic poem  "Mazeppa." 

Edward  Lankow. 

The  passionate  press  agertt  has  en- 
deavored to  veil  Mr.  Edward  Lankow, 
the  new  bass  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
in  mystery.  "And,  Moses,"  said  the  fair 
Elizy  in  Artemus  Ward's  story  which 
opened  "in  the  classic  presinks  of  Bos- 
tin  "  "dost  know  I  sumtimes  think  thou 
istest  of  noble  birth?  *  *  *  Your 
dead  grandfather's  sperrit  comest  to  me 
the  tother  night.  *  *  '  *  He  said 
Moses  is  a  Disguised  Juke!" 

"You  mean  Duke,"  said  Moses. 

"Dost  not  the  actors  all  call  it  Juke?" 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Lankow,  who  made 
a  most  favorable  impression  last  Mon- 
day night,  although  the  part  he  took 
was  a  minor  one.  Here  is  the  story  as 
told  to  us  by  one  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Lankow's  name  was  originally  Rogers. 
His  father  was  an  American,  his  mother 
a  Russian.  Young  Rogers  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mme.  Anna  Lankow,  a  sing- 
ing teacher  in  New  York.  She  taught 
him.  When  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
Germany  in  quest  of  operatic  adventure, 
she  advised  him  to  assume  a  foreign 
name.  "Why  should  I  not  take  yours?" 
he  asked  in  gratitude.  Mr.  Rogers  as 
Lankow,  sang  with  success  in  1909-10 
at  leading  opera  houses  in  Germany,  at 
Frankfort,  Vienna,  etc.  Mme.  Lankow 
died  some  years  ago  in  Europe. 


Heroic  Tenors. 

Why  should  Samson  be  a  tenor?  Saint- 
Saens  no  doubt  followed  the  tradition 
that  the  hero  in  opera  should  be  a  tenor; 
yet  there  was  a  preceding  tradition  that 
the  hero  "should  always  be  a  male  so- 
prano or  male  contralto.  When  Verdi 
wrote  his  "Otello,"  he  had  Tamagno  in 
mind  as  the  Moor,  and  there  was  surely 
no  baritone  or  bass  then  living  who  had 
the  brute  force  of  Tamagno,  either  as 
man  or  as  singer.  And  so  Iago,  who 
suggests  a  sly  and  plausible  tenor,  was 
turned  into  a  baritone.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  the  tenor's  part  in 
opera  was  seldom  important,  and  for 
years  the  bass  was  employed  chiefly  for 
comic  parts.  Take  Mozart's  Italian 
operas  for  example.  In  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  the  two  chief  male  char-  - 
acters  are  baritones.  In  "Don  Giovanni" 
the  Don  is  a  baritone,  Leporello  is  a 
bass,  the  statue  is  also  a  bass,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  and  Don  Ottavio,  a  lay 
figure  with  two  pretty  songs,  is  a  tenor. 
Rossini  gave  the  bass  a  nobler  character, 
and  Donizetti  was  quick  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  baritone  voice.  Sam- 
son was  a  strong  man,  but  we  are  not 
told  that  he  was  gigantic.  The  voices 
of  giants  are  thin  and  piping,  or  soft 
.and  mushy,  as  a  rule.  It's  your  little 
man  who  speaks  in  tones  that  make  the 
windows  rattle.  This  recalls  a  story  told 
often  by  Charley  Thayer  about  Louis 
Aldrich.  "I  was  in  a  New  York  hotel,"  j 
said  Thayer,  "and  I  was  just  going  to 
bed  in  my  room  on  the  seventh  story, 
when  I  heard  some  one  talking  so  that  , 
my  door  shook.  I  called  a  bell  boy  and 
asked   him    what   the   matter  was;  I 
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sleep  with  that  going  on.  "O, 
nothing.'  he  said;  'that's  only  Mr. 
<.rich  down  In  the  office  telling  the 
clerk  that  he  has  a  cold  :ind  has  lost  his 
voice.'  " 


The  Decline  of  the  Navy. 

And  so  the  hardy  sailors  on  men-of- 
war  lire  passionately  addicted  to  chew- 
ing gum!    Strict  disciplinarians  believe 
1  that  this  habit  is  prejudicial  to  the  ser- 
vice.    Has  pluiall   wholly  disappeared 
J     from  the  market?    It  was  once  to  the 
sailor  as  "Mechanics  Delight"  was  some 
years  ago  to  the  laboring  man.    Nor  did 
I     sailors  alone  delight  in  pigtail.   There  is 
I      this  Item  In  Dean  Swift's  will:    "I  be- 
queath to  Mr.  John  Grattan  my  silver 
box,  In  which  I  desire  the  said  John  to 
keep  the  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth, 
called  pigtail."    Would  these  lines  from 
Hood's  "Faithless  Sally  Brown"  be  ln- 
1     telllgible  to  the  sailor  of  today? 
I         Then  reading  on  his  'bacco  box 
H>'  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 
And  then  began  to  eye  tils  plp<", 
And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  "All's  Well," 

But  could  not,  though  he  tried. 
His  head  was  turned,  and  so  he  chewed 

His  pigtail  till  he  died. 
For  there  was  a  time  when  the  British 
sailor  wore  a  pigtail  and  chewed  thin 
ropes  or  rolls  or  tobacco,  to  which  the 
s:ime  name  was  given. 

JLD  FAVORITES 
SING  IN  "TOSCA" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Tosca,"     performed    by    the  Boston 
Opera  House  company,  Henry  Russell, 
managing  director. 

Conductor.  Mr.  Moran*onl 

Florla  Tosca  Mme.  Molls 

Mario  Cavamdoss!  Mr.  Constantino 

Barone  Scarpla  Mr.  Scottl 

Cesare   Angelottl  Mr.  Stilt 

II  Sagrestano  Mr.  Tavecchla 

Bpoletta  Mr.  Giaccone 

Sclarrone  Mr.  Pulclnl  | 

Un  Carcerlere  Mr.  Olshansky 

Un  Pastore  Miss  De-Courcy 

"Tosca"  last  night  gave  igreat  pleasure 
to  a  large  audience,  for  the  performance 
was  spirited,  and  old  friends  on  the  stage 
were  seen  and  heard  again.  There  are 
some  who  protest  against  many  repeti- 
tions of  an  opera.  They  forget  that  there 
must  Inevitably  be  repetitions,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  repertoire  may  be,  and 
to  seasoned  operagoers  they  are  wel- 
come. The  opportunity  for  reminiscence 
Is  thus  given  ;  there  Is  the  delight  in  com- 
parisons. When  the  opera  is  an  old  one 
the  man  of  one  generation  can  say  to 
one  of  a  younger :  "Ah !  my  boy,  you 
should  have  seen  Mme.  Portamento  In  j 
the  part.  You  were  too  young,  of  course. 
There  has  been  no  one  like  her  since.  II 
remember  at  shipper  one  night — she  was 
a  charming  woman,  lively,  witty — she 
said  to  me — I  was  seated  next  to  her — 
"There  will  be  no  singers  after  me  and 
Pattl."  "  Then,  too,  it  is  Interesting  to 
observe  the  growth  of  a  singer  in  a  part, 
and  sometimes  her  indifference  after  It 
|  Is  too  familiar,  and  her  invention  and 
I  her  spontaneity  have  hardened  into 
|  routine. 

|  Now  the  impersonations  of  Mme. 
Metis,  Mr.  Constantino  and  Mr.  Scotti 
In  "Tosca"  are  well  known  to  us  all; 
as  is  that  of  the  Sacristan  by  Mr. 
Tavecchla  and  of  Spoletta  by  Mr. 
Giaccone..  and  they  have  often  been 
applauded.  Last  night  Mr.  Silli,  a  new 
comer,  appeared  as  AngelotU  and  made 
a  favorable  impression.  His  voice  has 
an  agreeable  quality.  It  carries,  It  was 
effectively  used,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  an  escaped  prisoner  whose  tones 
did  not  wabble  in  his  fear  lest  he  might 
again  fall  into  the  hands  of  Scarpln. 

The  first  Tosca  In  this  city  was  Milka 
Tcrnlna,  A  serious  artist  and  a  serious 
woman,  she  lacked  the  light,  coquettish 
touch  which  should  distinguish  Florla 
in  the  first  act;  but  in  the  second,  by  the 
intensity  and  nobility  of  her  acting,  she 
raised  the  melodramatic  scene  to  trag- 
edy. The  aria  which  Puccini  gives  her 
to  the  detriment  of  the  action— it  Is  not 
easy  to  think  of  Scarpia  In  his  mental 
and  physical  condition  at  the  moment 
listening  patiently  to  Florla's  sentiments 
and  reflections  on  art  and  life— was  not 
j  when  Mme.  Ternina  sang  it  an  aria,  ex- 
pected and  to  be  applauded;  It  was  the 
!  far>_'.\ell  to  her  career,  as  though  she 
I  then  saw  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all. 
'  Tragic  as  this  performance  was,  the 
objection  might  have  been  raised  that 
t.te  opera  with  the  second  scene,  a 
chamber  of  horrors.  Is  essentially  melo- 
dramatic; that  It  should  oe  acted  In 
melodramatic  fashion,  with  the  pas- 
sion tha»  is  natural  to  Italians  and 
seems  extravagant  to  men  and  women 
of  northern  and  cooler  blood. 

Puccini's  opera  Is  a  melodrama  with 
theatrical  music,  and  it  is  the  more  ef- 
fective when  it  Is  sung  with  sound  and 
fury  Mme.  Mells  sang  and  acted  in 
accordance  with  tl  e  Italian  traditions— 
lor  Puccini's  earlier  operas  now  have 
i  traditions.  In  a  word,  she  was  frankly 
melodramatic  in  the  second  act,  even 
In  her  business  with  the  candles  and 
1  the  crucifix.    She  made  her  points  de- 
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lloKtely. 

v  s|  nrtturilly  as  It  was.  Had  she 
played  It  otherwise,  she  would  have 
been  unnaturai  and  therefore  less  ef- 
fective 

Mr.  Seoul's  Baron  Scarpla  has  long 
been  applauded  In  this  city,  and  In  Its 
M  ay  Is  admirable.    It  Is  easy  to  think  of 
the  part  played  with  a  display  of  less 
physical  vigor;  to  Imagine  a  Scarpia  ter- 
rible, sinister  by  reason  of  his  malig- 
nant quietness,  his  Ironical  courtesy;  or 
a  Scarpla  who  does  not  storm  at  his 1 
servants  pnd  ronr  out  his  suspicions  and 
threats  In  the  church.    But  would  any' 
of  these  Srart-las  be  as  close  to  thel 
villain  of  the  opera  as  the  one  conceived 
by  Mr.    Ser.'M?    Sardou's  play  is  one 
thing;  Pur.  Inl's  opera  Is  another.  That 
which  Is  effective  in  the  former 
pass  disregarded   In   the  latter 
feeble  and  futile. 

When  Mme.  Bernhardt's  company 
played  Sardou's  drama  here  the  last 
time,  Scarpla  was  represented  as  cour- 
teous to  the  chief  spy  and  his  other  re- 
tainers; a  man  of  unflagging  politeness, 
not  given  to  noisy  exclamations.  He 
'treated  his  trusted  spy  almost  as  an 
equal,  and  the  latter  was  not  the 
cringing,  shabby  fellow  of  the  opera. 
So,  too,  the  knees  of  the  Sacristan,  who 
was  rather  cynical,  did  not  shake,  nor 
were  they  turned  to  water,  whenever 
Scarpla  looked  at  him  or  addressed  him. 

Such  Impersonations,  however,  would 
be  at  variance  with  accepted  ideas  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  opera; 
they  would  probably  not  meet  the  ap- 
jproval  of  the  composer,  and  they  would 
War  with  the  very  nature  of  the  music, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  feverish  and 
violent,  with  a  few  relieving  pages,  as 
'those  of  the  comedy  music  In  the 
church,  the  charming  madrigal  in  the 
second  and  the  highly  poetic  prelude  to 
the  final  act. 

It  delighted  many  to  hear  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Constantinp  again.  He  has  his 
mannerisms.  He  Is  still  too  conscious 
of  his  audience,  too  eager  to  recognize 
applause,  no  matter  what  the  situation) 
on  the  stage  may  be.  In  these  respects ! 
lie  Is  like  the  great  majority  of  singers 
who  make  their  reputation  in  opera 
houses  of  Italy  and  South  America.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  few  tenors  who 
sing  constantly  so  well,  with  the  same 
freedom  and  ease,  and  there  are  few 
tenors  whose  voice  gives  equal  pleasure 
for  an  evening  and  for  a  season.  Last 
night  he  was  In  good  voice  and  as  Mario 
bore  himself  manfully. 

The  production  with  respect  to  scen- 
ery and  stage  management,  was,  as 
usual,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  gave  an  animated  and 
robust  reading  of  the  score— frequently 
too  robust  for  the  singers.  He  realized 
that  he  was  conducting  a  melodrama 
and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  melo- 
dramatic emphasis. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"Aida"  with  Mmes.  Destinn,  Gay,  De 
Courcy  and  Messrs.  Zenatello.  Lankow, 
Polese,  Silli  and  Giaccone.  Mr.  Conti 
will  conduct. 

Two  men  were  seated  In  a  corner  of 
the  Porphyry  Club.  They  were  talking 
earnestly  and  at  times  vehemently  with 
their  heads  close  together.  Other  mem- 
bers respected  their  privacy  and  passed 
by,  but,  seated  at  a  distance,  wondered 
what  the  nature  of  the  discussion  might 
be.  For  one  of  the  disputants  was  a 
man  of  importance  in  the  street,  a  man 
of  great  riches  and  commercial  shrewd- 
ness. The  other,  like  Ulysses,  had  seen 
many  cities  and  known  many  men;  he 
had  sojourned  on  lonely  isles  In  far  off 
seas,  lived  long  nights  In  the  cabarets  of 
Berlin,  traced  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  legend  of  Adamastor,  smoked  sun- 
dried  tobacco  on  a  Virginia  plantation, 
and  found  Camoens's  Isle  of  Love  In 
Zanzibar. 

Were  the  two  discussing  a  huge  finan- 
cial transaction?  Was  there  a  political 
scheme  unfolded  for  business  purposes? 
Was  there  an  argument  concerning  the 
soul  or  the  future  rank  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  in  English  literature? 

At  last  the  traveller  arose,  walked 
toward  a  group,  and  said:  "I'll  leave  it 
to  you,  gentlemen;  should  not  fried  ap- 
ples with  fried  salt  pork  and  cream 
sauce  be  cut  in  strips?  Bludderstone 
says  they  should  be  cut  into  cubes." 


Realism  and  Censorship. 

Mr.  Hardy  liked  Mr.  Shaw's  "Fan- 
ny's [First  Play"  and  called  It  "good 
art  because  nothing  In  It  was  true." 
"Art."  added  Mr.  Hardy,  "Is  writing 
something  that  is  not  true,  and  mak- 
ing people  think  it  Is."  Therefore  to 
him  Teallsm  Is  not  art,  although  a 
good;  realistic  book  has  a  sort  of  his- 
torical Interest. 

Mr;  Shaw  has  also  been  talking  

which  Is  not  surprising.  According  to 
him  the  censor  never  refused  a  license 
to  plays  that  made  vice  alluring,  and 
always  refused  it  to  plays  that  made 
vice  disagreeable  and  unpleasant.  Ha 
believes  In  the  drama  of  discussion, 
lght  I  "Let  me  ask  now,  as  to  this  cry  ofj 
be.  | 'things  must  happen.'  What  things?! 
|.When  a  brick  falls  on  a  man's  head, 
is  that  something  happening?  When 
a  doubt  falls  Into  his  soul  as  to  wheth- 
er he  may  not  be  wrong  on  a  point 
on  which  he  has  hitherto  felt  confi- 
dently right,  Is  that  something  hap- 
pening? Well,  people  over  30  will  not 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  an  Imitation 
brick  w#tghlne  h%\t  an  ounce  faH  on 

I  an  imitation  scalp  made  of  strong 
pasteboard.  They  will  go  to  the  the- 
'  atre  to  see  doubts  attack  the  soul." 
And  Mr.  Shaw  ended  his  parable  with 
these  words:  "But  oven  on  the  plane 
of  childish  make-believe  It  Is  un- 
grateful to  reproach  me  for  lack  of 
physical  action.  Why,  In  one  of  my| 
plays  an  aeroplane  comes  down  and, 
smashes  a  greenhouse.  What  more- 
can  you  possibly  want?" 


Marriage  for  Cause. 

Hazlitt  w;rote  In  a  fine  burst  of  spleen 
that  to  marry  an  actress  for  the  ad- 
miration she  excites  on  the  stage  is  to 
Imitate  the  man  who  bought  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  a 
man  marries  his  housekeeper  or  his 
cook  when  he  is  a  widower  or  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  and  the  cook  is  mis- 
tress of  her  art,  or  the  housekeeper, 
quiet  and  attentive.  After  marriage  th? 
cook  Is  not  often  Inclined  to  visit  thi 
kitchen  and  the  housekeeper  require: 
constant  devotion.  A  grateful  patien 
often  marries  a  trained  nurse,  and  thest 
marriages  are  usually  happy,  althougi 
a  Mr.  Hubert,  lecturing  In  London  or 
psychography,  warned  the  men  againsl 
hollow-cheeked  nurses,  for  they  art 
"unsympathetic  and  hard  natured."  Bui 
we  read  yesterday  that  a  man  had  wed- 
ded a  female  barber  because  she  gave 
him  a  smooth  shave.  Abslt  omen!  This 
reminds1  us  of  an  advertisement  noticed 
by  the  London  Chronicle:  "Ordinary 
West-end  Prices  for  the  Last  Word  in 
Shaving."  The  Chronicle  sees  a  helpless 
man.  swathed  and  lathered,  shuddering 
under  the  flash  of  the  razor  "and  the 
memory  of  the  Demon  Barber  of  the 
Strand  and  Sweeney  Todd,"  and  com- 
posing mutely  his  "last  dying  speech." 
Can  any  man  be  called  prudent  who/ 
thus  entrusts  himself  to  a  wife?  Even 
orthodox  citizens  are  irritable  In  the) 
morning;  women  are  sensitive  and  lm-l 
pulsive.  A  hasty  and  cross  word;  a. 
neat  slash,  and  then  the  reporters  ring- 
ing frantically  the  doorbell. 


Mr.  Hardy  at  the  Play. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  going  to  the  play- 
house In  London,  talked  entertainingly 
about  the  drama.  He  saw  the  witches 
In  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  production  of 
"Macbeth."  "They  were  certainly  very 
good  as  mechanical  wonders,  and  even 
provoked  an  enjoyable  thrill;  but,  of 
course,  they'  were  less  dramatic  than  1 
three  mere  hags  and  a  backcloth,  to- 1 
gether  with  Shakespeare's  words,  might 
have  made  them— and  much  more  ex-J 
pensive.  Gordon  Craig  was  quite  right : 
in  advocating  simplicity,  but  the  old) 
people  were  much  more  simple 
than  Mr.  Craig.  The  more  scenery  the  I 
less  drama,  and  vice  versa— that  was 
an  obvious  axiom.  One  used  to  get  such 
intense  acting  that  no  one  noticed  the 
scene  shifters, at  work  behind  the  wings. 
With  this  new  scenic  Interest  every- 
thing has  to  be  blacked  out.  The  sight 
of  a  shirt  sleeve  at  the  prompt  box 
would  entirely  distract  a  modern  audi- 
ence. It  Is  apt  to  be  more  Interesting 
than  the  play." 


Here  and  There. 

Landlords  In  Philadelphia  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  adding  10  per 
cent,  to  the  total  of  all  restaurant 
checks,  to  do  away  with  excessive  tip 
ping.  The  scheme  is  plausible,  but  it 
would  not  remedy  the  evil.  There  Is  al- 
ways the  man  who  wishes  to  splurge, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
one  or  of  some  new  business  acquaint- 
ances. He  gives  the  waiter  "a  bill" 
with  a  lordly  air,  and  has  no  thought  of 
change  He  is  ubiquitous,  incorrigible, 
a  foe  to  the  complaining  millions  of 
men.  The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that 
he  does  not  win  the  respect  of  the 
j  waiter  whom  he  thus  seeks  to  impress. 

The  London  Chronicle  objects  to  the 
misuse  of  the  word  "literally."  It  was 
said  recently  In  the  biographical  sketch 
of  a  London  man  of  letters,  "a  con- 
spicuous editor,"  that  "he  literally  died 
in  harness."  "The  mental  picture,"  adds 
the  Chronicle,  "of  an  old  gentleman  beJ 
tween  shafts,  with  bit  and  bearlng-reirJ 
complete,  presents  Itself,  If  only  to  be 
banished." 

This  reminds  us  that  a  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  Is  permissible 
to  speak  ot  a  tragedy  in  which  three! 
persons  lose  their  lives  as  a  "triple! 
tragedy."  "If  so,  why  not  a  triple  dis4 
aster,  a  triple  catastrophe,  and  a  tripld 
calamity  in  every  case  in  which  thereJ 
are  three  victims?" 

M.  Nahum  Slousch  Is  the  author  of 
"La  Poesle  lyrique  hebralque  contem- 
poraine,  18S2-1910,"  published  recently  in 
Paris.  A  flippant  student  might  Justly 
remark:  "He's  no  slouch." 
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Surnames,  satu  in.-  deep  thinker,  w«c 
even  I  the  simple  result  of  necessity  when  popu- 
latlon,  hitherto  Isolated  and  small,  became 
so  Increased  as  to  necessitate  furthe 
particularity  than  the  merely  persona, 
one  could  supply. 

The  Andcnts  paid  so  great  a  regard  to 
names  that  whenever  a  number  of  men 
were  to  bf  examined  on  suspicion,  they 
began  by  putting  to  the  torture  the  one 
whose  name  was  esteemed  the  vilest.- 


j  Percy  or  Peter? 

ot.th  ago  "A.  F.  S."  wr 
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Herald  asking  why  Pi 
Pierce,  should  be  pron 
1 


ote  to  The 
•,  as  in  S.  S. 
ccd  by  many 


"Purse,"  while  In  theAVest  the  surname 

is  generally  pronounced  as  the  verb  "to 

pierce."   The  Herald  ha^  received  a  '.ot- 
ter referring  to  this  subject. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

With  reference  to  an  inquiry  about  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  name  Pierce  - 
Peirce  as  confined  to  Boston. 

As  a  hearer  of  that  name  I  have  been 
driven  to  desperation,  for  in  oelng  In- 
troduced to  any  one  or  In  giving  my 
address  I  am  asked  nine  times  out  of 
ten  how  it  is  pronounced  and  spelt.  My 
boy  thought  the  limit  was  reached, 
though,  when  at  a  summer  camp  In  New 
Hampshire  the  boys  from  New  York 
pronounced  it  "Poke." 

Genealogists  seek  the  cradle  of  the 
Peirce  family  in  Normandy.  Variations 
of  the  name  are  endless. 

The  Percy  descent  is  traced  to  Agnes 
de  Petvi,  who  married  the  brother  of 
the  second  queen  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land. The  Flemish  prince  relinquished 
Ills  name  and  coat  of  arms  in  favor  of1 
his  bride  and  assumed  the  name  of) 
Percy.  The  representative  of  the  Percy 
family  Is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  his  banner  exhibits  an  assemblage 
of  900  armorial  designs.  They  form  a 
galaxy  of  heraldic  honors  unparalleled. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest the  families  of  Puree,  Pierre  have 
been  large  land  owners  in  Kent.  Devon 
and  Norfolk  counties.  England.  The 
standard-bearer  to  Hit-hard  III.  at  Bos- 
worth  Fit-Id  was  Peter  Piers. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  there 
was  one  Capt.  William  Pcarce  of  Bris- 
tol, Eng.,  from  whom  the  Peirees  of  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts  trace 
their  descent.  He  made  several  voyages 
to  this  country  and  was  captain  ot  the 
Mayflower.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
rirst  almanac  published  here. 

In  Franklin  Pierce  of  Hillsboro,  N.  H.. 
the  family  have  given  a  President  to  the 
United  States.  A.  L.  P. 

Hyde  Park,  Nov.  29,  1911. 

And  how  does  A.  L.  P.  pronounce  his 
name? 

Percy  is  undoubtedly  a  Norman  name, 
but  whether  Pierce  and  Peirce  are  de- 
rived fromit  isanotherquestlon.  Itlsgen- 
erally  supposed  that  Pierce,  Piers,  Pe.arse. 
Peirce,  Peers,  Parr,  Pears  are  derived 
'  from  the  word  "Peter";  in  other  words, 
are  names  derived  from  Holy  Scripture! 
Parsons.  Peterson,  Perkins,  Parkinson, 
Perret.  Parrot  are  also  derived  from 
Peter.  Because  a  man  is  named  Pierce, 
it  docs  not  follow  that  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  would  slap  him  on  the 
back,  call  him  "Old  Chappie"  and  in- 
vite him  to  his  ancestral  halls  for  a 
week's  shooting,  although  he  no  doubt 
would  be  a  more  desirable  companion 
than  some  of  the  guests  of  high  degree. 


Pen  and  Typewriter. 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  says: 
"There  will  be  no  more  writing  for  me." 
When  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
dictate,  he  answered:  "No,  no,  not  that. 
One  can't  write  poetry  that  way.  One 
must  use  the  pen  to  catch  the  rhythm 
and  the  metre." 

Mr.  William  B.  Yeats,  who,  when,  he 
was  recently  in  Boston,  was  persuaded 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Irish  The- 
atre in  Dublin,  dictated  "The  Unicorn 
from  the  Stars"  about  10  years  ago  to 
Lady  Gregory.     "My  eyesight  had  be- 
come   so   bad   that   I    feared    I    could  i 
henceforth  write  nothing  with  my  own  J 
hands  but  verses  which,  as  Theophile  ! 
Gautier  has  said,  can  be  written  with  a 
burnt  match." 

Mr.  Riley,  however,  is  wise  in  refusing 
to  dictate.  Dictation  leads  to  differ- 
ences and  repetition,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
observed  from  his  own  experience.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  Invention  of 
the  type  writer  has  been  injurious  to 
literature.  A  man  pleased  by  ids  pro- 
ficiency in  type  writing  finds  it  easy  to 
spin  out  two  pages  or  a  column  and  a 
half  when  with  the  pen  he  would  have 
written  only  half  or  a  third  of  the 
amount,  but  with  greater  care  and 
thoughtfulnesS.  The  pen  is  a  more  in- 
timate medium.  It  need  not  be  a  sput- 
tering, squeaking  quill;  It  need  not  be, 
a  gold  pen  carefully  wiped  on  a  hand-, 
somely  ornamented  penwiper  of  the  pet-j 

ticoat  description,  the  gift  of  some  mis- 
l  guided  woman  who  "wished  to  give  I 
George  something  useful."  Dr.  Holmes 
argued  well  of  an  author  whose  feet 
grew  cold  While  he  was  writing;  for  the  j 
slang  piirat)  "he  got  cold  feet''  had  not 
been  coined  at  the  time.  A  type  writer 
encourages  sloppiness  in  expression. 

Day  Laborers. 

Walter  Bagehot  said  of  Robert 
Southey:  "He  wrote  poetry  (as  if  any- 
body could)  before,  breakfast";  but  Mr. 
Bagehot  had  many  disagreeable  things 
to  say  about  Southey,  as  though  he  had 
owed  him  a  personal  grudge;  disagree- 
able, bitter  things,  yet  they  may  all  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  this  line: 
"Southey  had  no  events,  no  experiences. 
His  wife  kept  house  and  allowed  him 
pocket  money  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
German  professor  devoted  to  accents, 
tobacco,  and  tne  dates  of  Horace's 
amours." 

And  pray,  what  is  the  best  time  for 
writing  poetry?  The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
wrote  his  improving  notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels before  breakfast,  but  at  what  hour 
did  Dr.  Watt*  compose  his  hymns,  Sliel-  j 
ley   his   "Adon.us,"    Whitman   his  "Ox 
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iivr"  and  -Dalliance  of  the  Eagles'  ? 

ikers  of  jokes.  It  is  said,  have  regular 
ruing  hours  and  work  until  the  whistle 
ws.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  John 
ndricls  Bangs  turns  out  40  or  60  Jests 
the  morning,  but  this  is  probably  an 
iggeration.    If  a  professional  humor- 
invents  one  first-class  joke  a  month 
is   doing   well.    Mark   Twain  once 
reed  to  furnish  monthly  humorous  ar- 
te the  Galaxy,  a  magazine  that 
Id  not  have  been  allowed  to  die. 
ilar  the  greater  part  of  this  contract 
or  was  poor,  stuff. 


How  They  Work. 

\n  author  at  work  interests  the 
rious  more  than  a  publisher  at  bay. 
here  are  authors  who  evidently  like 
be  photographed  In  the  act  of  com- 
isition.  We  arc  informed  by  literary 
onthlies  how  Jones,  who  exposed 
ie  sewer  scandal  in  Hokanum  Ferry, 
obinson,  whose  picaresque  novel  was 
tjected  by  17  publishers  and  now  sells 
:  the  rate  of  100,000  copies  a  day,  and 
frown,  the  painstaking  historian,  who 
.scovered  that  on  one  occasion  Alex- 
uder  Hamilton  neglected  to  pay  his 
•asherwornan,  write  their  admirable 
DOks.  The  gifted  authors  are  shown 
y  photographs  in  pyjamas  and  in  even- 
tig  dress,  at  breakfast  with  the  devoted 
ife  on  the  links,  or  smoking  on  a  ver- 
nda. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Many  years  ago 
ohn  Aubrey  described  William  Prinne's 
lanner  of  study:  "He  wore  a  long  quilt 
s-  ap  which  came  2  or  3  inches  at  least 
IV  ver  his  eies,  which  served  him  as  an 
"nibrella  to  defend  his  eies  from  the 
ght;  about  every  3  houres  his  man  was 
i  bring  him  a  roll  and  a  pott  of  ale 
j  refocillate  his  wasted  spirits;  so  he 
tudied  and  drank  and  munched  some 
•read;  and  this  maintained  him  till 
light;  and  then  he  made  a  good  sup- 
Aer:  now  he  did  well  not  to  dine,  wch 
n-ea.kes  off  one's  fancy,  wch  will  not 
iresently  be  regained."  And  toi  the 
Fords  "pott  of  ale"  is  this  footnote; 
Goirlenius,  Professor  in  Germany,  did 
>etter;  he  kept  bottles  of  good  Rhenish 
vine  in  his  studie,  and,  when  his  spirits 
vasted  drank  a  good  rummer  of  it." 
D Id  not  Addison  compose  by  walking 
lowly  up  and  down  a  room  in  Holland 
Souse  and  refreshing  himself  at  each 
?nd  of  a  long  table  where  a  decanter 
stood? 

omposer  Elgar's  New  Work  Is 
Played  for  the  First 
Time  in  Boston. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  eighth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Joston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler 
onductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
oon  In  Symphony  Hall.  .Miss  Kathleen 
'arlow  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
/as  as  follows: 

ynvphony  No.  3,  B  flat  op  63  Elg-ar  ■ 

'antasle   on   Scottish   Airs   for  violin 

and  orchestra  Bruoh 

Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture  Fantasia 

after   Shakespeare  Tsehaikowsky 

Elgar's  new  symphony  was  played  for 
he  first  time  in  Boston.  The  first  per- 
ormances  in  this  country  were  by  the 
incinnatl  orchestra  at  Cincinnati,  the 
4th  and  25th  of  last  month.  The  sym- 
hony  was  produced  -at  the  London  Mu- 
lcal  Festival  the  24th  of  last  May. 
It  is  in  four  movements,  and  the| 
cherzo  is  called  a  rondo.  The  sym- 
hony  is  long  and  orthodox.  It  has  no 
rogram,  but  there  is  this  motto  from 
helley's  "Invocation": 

Rarely,  rarely  eomest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight, 
nd  these  lines  may  well  be  repeated  by 
he  hearer  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
nce. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  written  an  | 
nalysls  of  this  symphony,  an  analysis  i 
rhich  is  at  the  same  time  an  exuberant 
ulogy.  He  finds  that  the  music  is  "un- 
roubled  by  any  of  the  darker  problems 
f  the  soul"  ;  that  for  the  most  part  "it 
Ings  and  dances  in  sheer  delight  with 
fe."  Mr.  Newman  is  an  able  and  in- 
vesting writer  ;  an  independent  thinker, 
ourageous  and  felicitous  in  the  expres- 
lon  of  his  opinions  and  beliefs ;  he  is 
lso  a  good  friend. 

For  this  symphony  is  chiefly  distin- 
uished  by  the  sonorousness  of  the  in- 
rrumentatlon.  The  purely  musical  con- 
nts  are  middle-class.  The  themes  have 
)t  so  marked  a  profile  as  those  of  the 
mposer's  first  symphony,  which  were 
:her  sentimental  with  the  English  senti- 
iientalism  that  disfigures  even  many 
vmn  tunes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
conventionally  brilliant  after  the  man- 
r  of  a  page  by  Miss  Marie  Corelll. 
This  second  symphony  sounds  well, 
tiere  are  passages  that  are  uncommonly 
|ie  In  this  respect,  as  the  opening  meas- 
es and  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme 
the  Larghetto.  When  this  is  said, 
alse  must  cease,  except  the  doubtful 
'so  paid  the  composer's  facility  and 
i  J-ledge  of  routine. 

B-ej  k  musical  thought  is  neither  pro- 
JMl|\  nor  beautiful,  nor  stirring  In  it- 
|T i , <•  Thefe  in  a  lack  of  contrasts;  there 
5I,.|jthmic  monotony.   The  attention  of 
on)irer  is  easily  and  often  distracted— 
%    Is  aware  that  this  mu|lgj>laying 
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_._llnently  correct  and  self-satisfied. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  Inquire  too  oSrl- 
ously  into  the  causes  of  prevailing  dul- 
ness. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  William  Hazlitt 
wrote  a  few  words  concerning  a  speech 
on  India  affairs  by  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  These  words  may  be  justly 
applied  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  composer 
of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  two  sym- 
phonies, the  popular  marches  "Pomp 
and  Circumstance"  and  other  works 
which  have  been  performed  here: 

"Seeming  to  utter  volumes  in  every 
word,  and  yet  saying  nothing;  retain- 
ing the  same  unabated  vehemence  of 
voice  and  action  without  anything  to 
excite  it;  still  keeping  alive  the  prom- 
ise and  the  expectation  of  genius  with- 
out   once    satisfying    it— soaring  into 
mediocrity    with    adventurous  enthu- 
siasm harrowed  up  by  some  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  writhing  with  agony  under  | 
a   truism,    and    launching   a    common-  j 
place  with  all  the  fury  of  a  thunder-  ; 
bolt." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Parlow. 
a  violinist  of  indisputable  talent,  chose  i 
Bruch's  disarrangement  of  Scottish  airs.  1 
Nevertheless   in    this    shop-worn    Fan-  j 
tasia  she  displayed  brilliant  technic,  in- 
cluding her  remarkably  rapid  and  even  i 
trill,  and  the  species  of  emotional  qual-  : 
lty  'that   suited  the-  sentiment   of  the 
airs  In  the  first  and  third  movements. 
Her  performance   of  the   more  robust 
passages   was   virile.    The  accompani- 
ment was  not-  worthy  )»f  the  reputation 
of  the  orchestra,  and  at  times  one  or 
two   of   the   wind   instrument  players 
were  sadly  at  sea. 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  compliment 
to  Elgar's  instrumentation  to  say  that 
after  his  symphony  certain  pages  of 
Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
seemed  thin,  meagre  or  coarse.  But  the 
middle  section  still  remains  a  thing  of 
beauty  with  its  murmured  confessions, 
its  rapturous  chant  of  love  that  tri- 
umphs over  strife  and  death. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  of  Dec. 
15  and  16  will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
symphony  in  B  flat  No.  4;  two  'cello 
pieces,  Bruch's  "Kol  Nldrei"  and  Boell- 
mann's  Symphonio  Variations,  played 
by  Alwin  Schroeder;  Strauss,  "Dove 
Scene"  from  "Feuersnot"  and  "Till  Eu- 
lenspiegel."  There  will  Be  no  concerts 
next  week. 

EMMY  DESTINN 
SINGS  IN  "AIDA" 

By   PHILIP  HALE, 

BOSTON   OPERA    HOUSE.     Verdi's  j 
"Alda,"  performed  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,    Henry    Russell,  managing 
director.    Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

Alda..  Mme.  Destinn 

Amneris  Mme.  Gay 

Una  Sacerdotesea  Miss  np-fourcy 

Radames  (Mr.  Zcnatello 

Amonasro  Mr.  Polese 

Ramfls  Mr.  Lankow 

Jl  Re  Mr.  SHU 

Un  Messagglero  Mr.  Giaccone 

A  large  audience  was  aroused  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  stirring  performance  of 
Verdi's  opera.  It  was  surprising  that 
the  house  was  not  crowded  from  floor  to 
gallery,  for  the  opera  is  a  popular  one. 
the  cast  was  a  strong  one,  and  Mme. 
Destinn's  impersonation  of  Alda  is  In- 
comparable. The  performance,  however, 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 

Mme.  Destinn  is  by  far  the  best  Aida, 
vocally  and  dramatically,  that  has  ap- 
peared here  for  many  years.  There 
have  been  women  who  sang  the  music 
skilfully  and  were  lay  figures.  There 
have  been  women  who  put  their  confi- 
dence in  incongruously  sumptuous  cos- 
tumes and  strutted  about  as  though 
they  were  playing  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cess. It  is  true  that  Aida  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  but  he  was  a  sav- 
age monarch;  his  court  was  not  re- 
nowned for  splendor;  and  in  the  opera 
Aida  is  a  slave.  There  have  also  been 
women  who  tore  passlpn  to  tatters  and 
broke  Verdi's  melodic  lines  by  sobs  and 
groans  which,  with  wrigglings  of  the 
body  and  gestures  in  the  form  of  X's 
and  Y's,  they  fondly  thought  were  ex- 
pressions of  deep  emotion. 

Mme.  Destinn  sings  Verdi's  music  with 
supreme  art,  respecting  always  the 
melodic  phrase,  the  musical  sentence, 
(respecting  also  the  rhythm,  but  she  does 
not  confound  lyric  passages  with  dra- 
matic passages  while  she  uses  her  voice, 
she  colors  tone  to  gain  emotional  effects. 
The  voice  itself  is  a  glorious  one,  im- 
posing and  beautiful,  now  heroic  and 
now  tender  and  caressing.  Her  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  aria  in  the  Nile 
scene  was  so  rich  in  nuances  and  yet 
so  irresistible  in  its  emotional  appeal 
that  applause  would  have  seemed  imper- 
tinent, and  not  till  the  end  of  the  act 
did  the  audience  show  how  strongly  it 
had  been  affected. 

Her  portrayal  of  the  part  was  sharply 
characterized.  She  was  always  the  slave 
in  the  presence  of  Amneris,  but  not  cring- 
ing, not  sycophantic;  there  was  the  re- 
bellious spirit,  kept  down  through  love 
for  Radames.  In  dramatic  action  she 
did  not  rely  on  conventional  and  mean- 
ingless wavlngs  of  arms  or  wringing  of 
hands  ;  her  facial  expression  was  appro- 
priately varied,  her  attitudes  were  ex- 
pressive, and  when  she  gestured,  when 
she  knelt  In  supplication  or  towered  in 


dignity  there  was  the  spontaneity  of  the 
highest  art.  And  then  there  was  the 
voice,  an  instrument  played  on  by  all 
sentiments  and  passions. 

Mme.  Gay  sang  in  the  becomingly 
broad  manner,  with  dignity,  with  fire, 
with  entreaty,  as  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. She  played  the  part  in  a  more  aris- 
tocratic manner  than  she  did  last  sea- 
son, and  acted  with  finesse  In  the 
scene  with  Aida  before  the  return  of  the 
victor. 

Mr.  Zenatello,  as  Is  unfortunately  the 
habit  of  heroic  tenors  today,  sang  the 
romance  "Celeste  Aida"  In  Ercles'  vein, 
but  as  the  soldier  he  was  spirited  and 
effective.  In  the  grand  ensemble  his 
voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet,  and  In  the 
Nile  scene  he  was  often  admirable.  Mr. 
Polese  was  a  picturesque  Amonasro,  and 
Mr.  Lankow  confirmed  the  excellent  im- 
pression made  by  him  lajt  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Silli's  voice  had  royal  au- 
thority, but  there  was  occasionally  more 
than  a  tendency  toward  unnecessary 
vibrato. 

The  chorus  was  a  towfr  of  strength. 
Details  in  stage  managem'ent,  as  in  the 
temple  scene  and  in  the  return  of  Rada- 
mes were  not  so  faultless  as  usual.  The 
priests  might  well  rise  and  kneel  to- 
gether, and  Mr.  Zenatello  was  for  a 
few  minutes  perplexed  concerning  his 
descent  from  the  platform  of  state. 

Mr.  Conti's  reading  of  the  score  was 
robust,  but  In  the  Nile  scene  he  gave 
a  sympathetic  accompaniment  to  the 
purely  lyrical  measures.  He  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  when  he  took  his  position 
and  also  responded  to  curtain  calls. 
These  calls  were  many  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  The  Egyptian  brass 
band  was  not  on  the  stage,  but  in  the 
orchestra,  at  the  wish  of  the  conductor 
it  is  said,  who  finds  the  sight  of  the 
bandmen  in  red  trousers  and  embroid- 
ered coats  blowing  on  the  stage  gro- 
tesque. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Carmen,"  with  Mmes.  Gay  and  Fisher 
and  Messrs.  Clement  and  Mardones.  Mr. 
Caplet  will  conduct. 

The  greatest  men  of  the  12th  century  regard* 
ed  eelestial  phenomena  only  for  the  purpose  of 
prying  into  the  future  and  it  was  with  this 
view  that  almanacs  were  originated. 

Golden  Thought  for  Next  Week. 

We  consulted  yesterday  an  al- 
manac spelled  with  a  final  "k"  and 
found  this  golden  thought  for  next 
week  sprawled  along  the  days  of  a 
fortnight:  "Be  not  oy.er  earnest  in 
small  matters."  A  snow  storm  is  to 
be  expected  about  this  time — from  the 
7th  to  the  13th;  there  will  be  snow  or 
rain  on  the  20th.  The  motto  for  the 
month  is 

You're  fine,  and  ridicule  my  thread-bare  gown. 
Thread  bare  indeed  it  is;  but  'tis  my  own. 

Low's  Almanack. 

This  almanac  is  rather  old.  It  is  en- 
titled "Low's  Almanack  and  Astronomi- 
cal and  Agricultural  Register,  for  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  1818,"  by 
Nathaniel  Low,  South  Berwick.  It  was 
printed  and  sold  by  Munroe  &  Francis, 
No.  4  Cornhill,  Boston,  at  9  cents  for  a 
single  copy,  62%  cents  a  dozen,  "6  dls  a 
groce."  The  first  three  pages  tell  about 
eclipses,  the  sun  and  planets,  comets 
which  stretch  out  into  space  thousands 
and  millions  of  miles,  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  there  is  a  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  why  we  have  summer 
and  winter.  Furthermore,  there  are 
quotations  from  the  poems  of  Chatter- 
ton,  Rodd  and  Savage.  Was  this  Rodd 
the  bookseller,  Thomas  of  London,  who 
translated  the  "Battle  of  Copenhagen" 
into  poetry,  wrote  an  ode  "On  the  Bones 
of  the  Im — mortal  Thomas  Paine,"  and 
made  a  gallant  defence  of  the  veracity 
of  Moses  in  his  records  of  the  creation? 
He  was  said  to  be  an  honest  bookseller, 
one  that  scorned  to  take  an  advantage 
of  bibliophiles,  bibliopoles,  bibliotaphs, 
bibliophagists,  bibliognosts,  bibliogra- 
phers, blbllopegists,  bibliomaniacs.  He 
had  compassion  on  the  bibliokept.  And 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote 
poetry: 

I  love  to  rove  amidst  the  starry  height. 

To  leave  the  little  scenes  of  Earth  hehind, 
And  let  Imagination  wing  her  flight 

On  eagle  pinions  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Mr.  Rodd  also  loved  to  trace  planets, 
mark  comets  and  view  the  moon.  He 
versified  his  enthusiasm. 
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Saws  and  Mottoes. 

We  learn  from  the  calendar  for  March 
that  pleasures  enfeeble  the  understand- 
ing. The  sentiment  for  July  is:  "It  is 
good  for  a  young  man  to  blush  when 
he  is  reproved." 

The  first  possessor  of  this  almanac 
wrote  over  the  heading  "November": 
"Sailed  from  Newburyport,  November 
the  9- ISIS."  Sailed  whither?  Was  he  a 
seafaring  man?  Did  he  bring  back  ivory, 
gold  and  peacocks?  Or  did  he  go  in  for 
rum  and  molasses,  and  what  was  jocose- 
ly described  as  live  ebony?  The  motto 
for  this  voyager  was:  "Never  go  into 
a  public  place  without  attempting  to 
make  some  new  friend  or  acquaintance." 
To  which  the  answer  is:  "Even  though 
you  may  be  thrown-  out."  Thus  did  I 
Mr.  Nathanael  Low  of  South  Berwick 
encourage  the  young  and  the  old  to  ring 
in;  always  to  be  within  hearing  of  the 
general  invitation,  and  in  no  case,  how- 
ever inclement  the  weather,  to  wear  ear- 
caps  when  near  the  tavern  bar. 


Great  Snakes! 
Nearly  two  pages  of  fine  print,  with  a 
cut,  are  devoted  to  the  Great  Sea  Ser- 
pent "This  stranger  on  our  coast  was 
first 'seen  about  Aug.  11,  1817,  in  Glouces- 
ter (Cape  Ann)  harbor  by  the  master 
of  a  coasting  vessel."  It  was  our  old 
friend  with  a  body  at  least  80  feet  long, 
and  appearing  "in  joints  like  wooden 
buoys  on  a  net  rope  almost  as  large  as 
a  barrel."  The  head  was  dark  brown 
mixed  with  streaks  of  a  lighter  hue  and 
about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  horse. 
His  teeth  were  many  and  formidable, 

and  his  common  motion  was  undula- 
tory,  so  that  at  a  distance  he  looked 
like  a  string  of  gallon  kegs  100  feet 
long.  A  man  hit  him  with  a  musket  ball, 
]  which  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  On 
I  Aug.  21  the  sea  serpent  was  seen  off 
|  Kettle  island,  between  Cape  Ann  and 
Manchester,  and  there  were  several 
preparations  made  to  catch  him.  He 
is  still  at  large. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  ser- 
pent in  Penobscot  Bay,  who  about 
1798  swam  toward  a  clergyman  and 
his  daughter.  The  lady  fainted  and 
her  father  was  too  frightened  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  by  prayer,  but  the 
monster  did  them  no  harm.  The  ser- 
pent seen  by  Capt.  Crabtree  near 
Mount  Desert  in  June  1793  had  black 
and  piercing.,  eyes  and  its  head  was 
larger  than  a  barrel. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  acoount 
of  the  young  sea  serpent  caught  at 
Gloucester  in  September  1817,  and 
afterward  brought  to  Boston,  pre- 
served In  spirits,  and  exhibited  at 
Merchants'  Hall  with  the  Grand  Pano- 
ramic Painting  of  the  large  snake. 

There  are  three  pages  concerning 
the  Anaconda  from  a  letter  written  by 
an  English  gentleman  resident  in  the 
East  Indies.  Nor  should  the  account 
of  that  hideous  monster  of  the  deep, 
the  kraken,  be  passed  over.  In  16S0 
a  young  kraken  near  Alstobourg 
caught  his  horns  in  adjoining  trees 
and  became  entangled  in  cliffs  of 
rocks,  where  "It  putrified  on  the  spot." 
The  average  kraken  is  2600  feet  wide, 
and  its  altitude  is  300  feet — or  is  it 
800?— the  type  is  blifrred 


Farming  in  December. 

In  1818  it  cost  6  cents  to  carry  a 
letter  30  miles  by  land,  and  for  400  miles 
1S%  cents  were  demanded. 

In  December  "the  farmer  should  be  a 
reader  by  habit,  as  he  has  much  leis- 
ure; at  this  season  particularly.  He 
posts  and  settles  accounts  sees  to  the 
schooling  and  morals  of  his  children, 
pays  his  debts,  and  with  his  avocations 
as  a  farmer  can  now  taste  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  father  and  citizen,  or  with 
a  book  can  compare  his  happy  fireside 
with  less  favored  regions.  In  the  pres- 
ent improved  and  improving  state  of 
agriculture,  the  perusal  of  works  treat- 
ing on  the  several  branches  of  knowl- 
edge connected  with  farming  is  not 
only  a  source  of  gratification  but  neces- 
sity, if  the  practical  farmer  would  keep 
pace  with  his  neighbors,  or  with  the 
rapid  advances  making  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe." 

Shocking  Examples. 

For  some  reason  or  other  '  Anecdotes 
of  Bacchanalians"  are  on  the  page  that 
informs  the  farmer  what  he  should  do 
in  December.  Mark  the  opening:  "Some 
of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the 
drunken  habit  are  a  neglect  of  dress 
and  cleanliness;  a  slovenly,  sallow  or 
bloated  appearance,  and  not  infrequently 
a  sort  of  convulsive  motion  in  the  gait." 
The  drinking  man  is  subject  to  these 
diseases:  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
oneirodynia,  phrenetis,  rheumatism,  gas- 
tritis, opthalmia,  carbuncles,  gutta  rosa- 
cea, hoputitis,  podagra,  jaundice, 
dropsy,  tabes,  lockjaw,  diabetes,  not  to 
mention  atrophia  of  the  body,  syncope, 
palpitation  and  indigestion. 

"A  drunken  man  has  been  known  to 
whip  a  post  because  it  would  not  move 
out  of  his  way;  and  an  old  gentleman  of 
80,  when  intoxicated,  took  a  lamp  post 
for  a  lady  and  addressed  her  in  all  the 
impassioned  and  flattering  language  of 
love." 


Munroe  &  Francis  were  then  selling 
geographies  by  Cummings,  Morse,  also 
Adams;  spelling  books  by  YTebster,  Pike 
and  Perry;  a  "System  of  Artillery  Dis- 
cipline," Blair's  "Preceptor,"  Bemis's 
"Dyers'  Companion,"  "The  Cattle  Doc- 
tor," ami  several  new  books  for  youtrf. 


"The   Whilwind"    <"La    Rafale")  by 
Henry  Bernstein  will  be  performed  to- 
morrow night  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
by  Mme.  Simone  and  her  company.  The 
first  performance  of  the  play,  was  at  the 
Gymnase,    Paris,    Oct.    20,    1905,  when 
Mme.  Simone,  who  was  then  known  as  : 
Mme.  Simone  Le  Bargy,  the  Wife  of  th  • 
celebrated  actor,   created  the  part '  of  • 
[Helene.    Others  wiio  took  part  in  tills  j 
first    performance    were    Gemier,    the  i 
Baron   Lebourg;    Dumeny,    Robert  de 
Chaceroy;  Burguet,    Amadee  Lebourg;, 
\rvel,   Bragelin;   Archard,   Armand   de  j 
Rrechebel. 
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Story  of 

Bernstein's 
'•Whirlwind' 


The  story 
simple  one 
oi.e  of  violent  ae 
lion.    Helene  was 
o  marry  th«  Comte 


His  daughter  was  sacrificed  t 


ately. 
ert  Is 

salty 


g  play  begins  It  appears'  that 
ad  for  three  years  a  lover, 
in  eroy.  He  love«  her  pus- 
No  one  suspects  the  liaison, 
a  gambler,  a  gambler  from 
He  has  not  a  sufficient  in- 


ent  to  "ft  fortune  tell' r.  WTio  ton 
that  I  was  presently  to  appear  01 
■the  -tage  in  a  play  written  by  a  tal 
(blond  voting  man :  that  I    should  ap-] 
s  a  Jpear  in  nine  of  his  plays,  and  that 
but  Krould  never  have    a    sueceM  witnout 
K    It  was  before  I  had  ever  considered 
Sieintr  an  actress,  and  it  wan  before 
Kruw  that  Bernstein  had  written*  pi« 
g  thought   oX  him   only  as   a  harum-| 
'soarum  sort  of  a  young  man." 
f.  Mmc    Simone    played    afterward  ii 
feernstein^  Bercall."  "Le  Voleur* 

fplavcd  her?  as  "The  Thief  >  and  "Sam- 
son."  She  did  not  play  in  his  "Israel" 
or  "Apres  Moi.'!  After  "Samson"  she 
did  not  play  far  18  months,  but  she 
made  a  great  success. as  the  Pheasant 
In    "Char.teiler."    and    also    in  Porto- 


Tl  .  iM'.  fn  the  middle  '.us  and  WAS  highly 

eon  i  meil^ed  by  A.  Wallace  Thaxter 
(bless  his  memory,  of  tile  Saturday 
Kvening  Gazette  as  a  sifted  but  pecu- 
liar actress.  This  was  some  tint''  Be- 
fore she  went  to  Paris  and  saw  ISie 
original  of  the  "Dame  with  the  Camel- 
lias." and  brought  t<»  this  country  the 
younger  Dunias's  heroine,  in  which  she 
"made  the  success  of  iter  career.  Sjie 
played  it  for  100  nights  in  New  York, 
a  remarkable  run  for  the  old  days,  ana 
what  a  storm  of  protest  the  performance 
created  in  Boston.  1  hoard  a  member 
of  t lie  small  stdfck  exchange,  whci.  1 
v.  as  S  cut  reporter,  say  that  ho  would 
never 'let. 'hjsi  1  wife,. or  daughters  see  it. 
and  Moses  KimM.ll  said  ''Camllle" 
would  be  barred  forever  from  the  stage 


in  "Char.te.  ler."  ana  also  in  rorio-  q{  (hc  Bpslol|  Mur,,,,„,  Was  this 
;iticl.e's  "VI, 1  Homme.;-  She  also  payed  mUe  ,  t?  VVon  turn  ,0  the  old 
•Jr.  Donnay's  "he  Retour  .le  Jerusalem      olavb„,s  nnd  seP.    5^  Jean  Davenport 


ptav     This  luck  turns.-    tor  several  -">  -■■  -■—   -—- 

months  ho  has  steadily  lost  ^d  one  ,  Intend  But  3 


night  at  the  club  he  risks  J6o0;000  that 
belonged  to  the  silent,  partnets  of  his 
racing  stables,  and  loses  every  sou. 
What  is  there  left  for  him  but  dsigrace 
«r  death? 

llelene,  disquieted  by  his  appearance, 
learns  his  secret.  She  is  rich  and  will 
save  him,  but  his  pride  revolts  at  the 
thought  of  taking  money  from  her.  She 
then  leads  him  to  believe  that  a  Jeweller, 
Bragelin,.  will  furnish  him  the  money, 
»n.i  she  is  prepared. to  sell  her  jewels; 
but  Bragelin  demands  several  days  to 
complete  the  transaction  and  Robert 
must  restore  the.  sum  within  4$  hours. 

Helene's  cousin,  Amadee  Lebourg,  was 
betrothed  to  her  when,  her  father,  sud- 
denly broke  the  engagement  that  lie 
might  have  an  aristocratic  son-in-law. 
Amadee  still  loves  her.  in  his  way— that 
is.  he  desires  her.  -  She  froes  to  him.  I  [e 
proposes  a  shameful  bargain,  which  site 
indignantly  rejects.  Then  she  thinks  of 
her  father.  She  goes  to  him  and  begs 
him  to  save  her.  He  tears  her  secret 
from  her  and  is  sttipifted  when  he  learns 
that  she  lias  a  lover,  this  Robert,  and 
that  he  is  a  thief.  The  father  repulse* 
her.  She  no  longer  entreats,  she  threat- 
ens him. 

"You  sold  me  through  ambition  *ind 
snobbery  to  a  man  whom  1  hate.  You 
are  going,  . 

will  save  him  whom  I  adore.' 
■So." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  rejoin  him.  If 
he  goes  away  I  shall  go  with  him.  If 
he  is  arrested,  I  shall  kill  myself.  I 
shall  shout  our  love  from  the  housetops. 
And  you  will  never  belong  to  the  club 
of  Die  Pvue'  Royale." 

Robert  has  resolved  to  kill  himself.^ 
{for  he  is  a  "tres  chic  gentleman."  How- 
ever, he  ooulS  he  saved,  lirst  by  Helene, 
feirho  has  given  herself  to  Amadee.  re- 
Kclved  fhe  money  and  iianded  it  over 
So  the  jeweller  to  keep  it  for  Robert, 
Ftbai  his  delicacy  might  not  ".be  wound- 
red:  secondly  by  the  Barorl  T.ebourg, 
Cwho  has  decided  to  pay  the  sum  in  or- 
HBer  to  avoid  scandal.  When  the  baron 
Snakes  offensive  demands  for  a  guaran- 
tee, Robert  says:  "My  dear  sir.  wc  are 
Slot  of  the  same  breed."  He  then  . goes 
Onto  his  bedroom,  llelene  enters,  the 
Ssitting  room  with  the  jeweller.  She  is 
rj-adlant.  She  has  forgotten  the  igno- 
'  minlous  way  in  which  she  procured  the 
•money.  Suddenly  the  crack  of  a. pistol 
.is  heard.  She  was  too  late.  With  the 
frage  of  a  savage  beast  she  rushes  tow- 
ard the  locked  door,  and  the  curtain  falls. 


on  should  have 
iieard  the  uproar  that  play  produced: 
'iNople  used  to  come  and  argue  in  the 
fcoxt  s.  There  wo,re  ,.iots.,  \ I.  times  you 
'rVluluii  t  hear  a  word  which  was  8poken 
on  the  stage."  This  play,  produced  at 
the  Gymnase  Dec.  o,  1903,  was  per- 
formed 14  times  that  year,  and  251  times 
at  the  same  thsatre  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

Mmc.  Simone  said  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  conception  of  Helene :  "Good 
actress  as  she  is.  she  made,  one  mistake. 
She  looked  too  extraordinary,  ,Onc  of 
the  points  in  the  Play  I  try  to  make  is 


queue."  This  scholarly  actress,  the 
daughter  of  an  EiigHsh  provincial  man- 
ager,, aftwaye  said  she  was  not  the  origi- 
nal of  Dickens's  Infant  Phenomenon  In 
"Nicholas  Nickleby."  as  was  after  re- 
puted. She  was  a  sood  woman  if  sue 
was  never  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  and  did  merciful  service  as 
a  n.irs'  of  li  e  wounded  Union  soldi  rs 
during  the  Civil  war.  She  died  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  hist  of  the  old 
sr-hooi  star  actresses.  I  believe,  unless 
Mrs.  Maedor.  once  Hie  celebrated  Clara 
Fisher,  he  still  among  the  IliHhtf 
Mrs.  Sedlev  Brown  was  the  sister  of 


the  points  in  the  play  I  try  to  n.aK-  is  -  s  ,(,v  w,  s,ippol  tea  Mrs.  Edwin 
that  this  poor.  little,  unimportant  woman   HMJjJ^mw  ™  upp      ^  ^ 

M         ^  '        "°  wn  u  hen   known  as  a  journalist.    Their  father  was 

anything  would  happen  to.    Then  when  whose  real  name  was  Sed- 

something  does  happen  the  surprise  is  so  «•  »<■  "  '  •  stage 
much  the  greater,  the  drama  becomes  full  ,  «  Ji^Borton  Mu.-um.  and  on 

and  complex  "  And  to  a nother  icporter  n  f  dement  from  that  house  had  a 
she  said:  "The  women  of  The  rhief  ana  testimonial  benefit.     One  of  my 

of  "The  Whirlwind'  are  both  ^  riflced  to  ^  ■       ,  p,rl,,rni:ince  of 

love.  The  woman  ol  I  h.  h.  '  ;a  a  lcd,val,,  Mjadietbn  in  "The  l.u  unkards. 
wnw  soul;  the  woman  of  1  he  WhirH  Q1.  •  ,.,.,„,.„  s.,v,.(,."  A1  the  end  of  the 
■wind'  a  high  scml,  who  gives  to  the  manj  concludins;  act  of  this  once  popular  moral 
she  loves  Jven  more  than  life.  ]  drama  he  played  "Home.  Sweet  Home" 

"The   theory   of  the  modern   French    0n  the  flute.  I  well  remember  Mrs.  Brown  s 
acting  is  the  raising  of  the  curtain  on  \  debut  on  the  stage.  -  It  was  at  the  Bos- 
life  real  life,  as  we  live  It  today."  •  ton  .  Theatre  in   "The  Daughter  of  the 
Mirie.  Simone,  now  Mme.  Clau.le  Casi-    Regiment."     Her  lirst  husband  was  in 
mir-Perier — her  second  husband  is  a  son  >  the  book  business  in  this  city.  William 


"~   yf"     ,  ,   n  ir-Perier — her  second  misoand  is  a  son    tne  oooii  misinrss  n.  hum  ..c>.  •>""«" 

o  a  man  whom  I  hate.  >ou,  ^  late  .PresidenC  of  France— made  'Scallan  was  the  player  to  whom-T.  O.  K 
to  give  me  the  money  that    ,,er  lirst  app^mnce  in  Xok  York  in  "Th.    refers.    He  was  an  excellent  comediar 


her  lirst  appearance  in  New  York  in  "The 
Thief."  Oct.'  1G,  DUX  at  Daly's  Theatre. 
She  said«to  the  reporters  that  she' made 
her  debut  in  "De  Detour."  but  the  Green 
Room  Rook  (1M0!>>  says  that  her  debut 
was  at  the  Theatre  Moli^re.  Brussels.  She 
played  in  London  with  George  Alexander 
in  an  English  version  of  "D'Adversaire" 
in  1903.  v  V 


Hungarian 

Customs  in  "The 


Bernstein's 
Play 


Translated 


"The  Whirlwind" 
was    produced  in 
New  York  at  Daly's 
Theatre    March  23, 
-isifi.  when  Marietta  Oily  played  the  part 
"»f  Helene.    She  had  played  it  in  a  Ger- 
man version  in  New  York  Jan.  21,  1909. 
•.-hen  the  plav  was  entitled  "Baccarat,  ' 
fki  the  Irving  Place  Theatre.    The  tirst 
'Kroduction   in   English  in   this  country 
Sras  at  the   Providence   Opera  House, 
5"ep  os.  19F'.  by  Miss  Oily. 
Bin    England    "The    Whirlwind"  was 
jfirought  out  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
'lit  the  Birmingham  Criterion.  London. 
\jn  X9(^.    Mm"    Suzanne  Desprcs  played 
the  oricinal  version  at  the  Shaftes- 


bury Theatre,  May  6,  1908. 


Mmc.  Simone 
and  the 


SI 


Mme.  Simone 
made  her  debut 
at  the  Gymnase, 

Fortune  Teller  Paris,  in  Hemy 

Bernstein's  "Le  Detour,"  Jan.  S,  1902. 
fcpiavwright  and  actress  were  both  un- 
htno'wn  to  the  public,  although  Mme. 
,?Simorc.  then  Le  Bargy.  had  been  a 
leonspl euotif  figure  in  society.  The  play- 
wright had  been  a  schoolmate  of  her 
'brothers.  The  success  of  dramatist  and 
faetress  was  complete.  She  has  said  of 
v>,ersei£  to  ft  reporter  ,  oi  the  New  "\  ork 

tr-  "When 'I  went  to  the  theatre,  before 
fa  went  on  the  stage,  I  was  very  critical, 
Jfcid  friy  friends  were  won't  to  say  to  me: 
C'Ho".    do    vnn    kn.iw    how    badly  that! 
K  done-  or  how  well?  Could  you  do  it 
'bett.i   vourself?'   'I  am  inclined  to  be-j 
Ttrve  that  I  could.'    I  used   to  answer., 
then  Sarah  took  an  interest  in  me 
had  t:ie    ourage  to  tell  me  that 
J  was  made   for  the  stage.   I  was  not 
trained    at    the    Conservatoire,    bui.  I 
Studied  like  mad.   I  worked  art  the  clas-| 
*ics    of    our    French   language   and  J 
worked  bard.    You  see.  I  had  to  make, 
up  for  my  years  of  inexperience.  And, 
even  after  1  had  made  a  success  on  the; 


The  comedy, 
"The  Seven  Sis- 
ters."     by  the 

Seven  Sisters"  Hungarian  Fe- 

renczjilerczeah,  wlilch  will  be  produced  at 
the  HolUs  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night, 
deals  with  interesting  native,  customs. 
Miss  Editli  Ellis,  who  made  the  adapta- 
tion, refused  to  "Americanize"  the  drama. 
,,r\Vhat'"  she  said,  ."try  to  Americanize 
the  domestic  conditions  of  seven  daugh- 
ters, where  six  of  them  are  held  back 
In  short  frocks,  pinafores  and  pigtail 
braids  until  the  oldest  one  is  married 
off?  That  could  not'be  domestic  farce 
in  the  United  States:  it  might  be  trag- 
edy." 

In  Hungary  the  daughters  of  the 
gentry  are  trained  for  matrimony  from 
their  cbildhoCd.  Miei..the  fourth  daugh- 
ter in  the  cornedy .'who  insists  on  look- 
ing out  for  her  own  husband,  says: 
"After  marriane  they  sit  down,  fold 
their  hands  and  await  death  as  the  next 
excitement."  • 

At  the  age  of  10  the  accumulation  of 
dowry  linen  begins.  The  oldest  un- 
married daughter  is  the  only  one  eli- 
gible for  matrimony  and  the  .younger 
ones  'are  kept  In'* the  background  that 
each  may'  be  married  in  turn.  Stress 
is  laid  on  cooking  to  w:n  and  retain 
a  husband's  affection.  No  freedom  is 
allowed  a  young 'girl  unless  she  is  be- 
trothed. When  a  Hungarian  kisses  a 
-girl  who  is  above  t  lie  peasant  Class,  he. 
must  be  prepared  to  'either  marry  her 
or  light  a  duel  with  r.::y  male  relative, 
if.  t.he  fiir'atlon  is  discovered.  The  wed- 
.  ding  celebrations  with  pcopL-  of  the 
hisher  soeial  station  sometimes  last  as 
,  long    as    six    days.     Eatiilcr.  drinking 


refers.  He  was  an  excellent  comedian, 
and  used  to  enact  Mazeppa  in  the  bur- 
lesque of  that  name,  a  part  that  Joseph 
Jefferson  also  acted  before  the  davs  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  W.  H.  Curtis  .was 
also  a  theatrical  costumer.  I  used  to 
hire  dresses  from  him  for  amateur  per- 
formances. Brougham  played  Powhatan 
much  earlier  than  '09.  though  he  may 
have  played  it  that  year.  1oo.  His  bur- 
lesque of  "Columbus"  followed  the  or- 
iginal production  of  "Pocahontas"  here. 
In  the  former  he  s:itir  : 

My  name  it  is  Columbue: 
CJi'waB'bdrn  in  lienuo.'  ^- 
Of  poor  but  honest  parents.  • 
As  history  lolls  us: 
J|v  father  was  a  mariner 
Aril  ho  married  my  mother  there. 
And  I  was  their  offspring.  • 
,As  you  may  readily  suppose. 
In  on.  of  the  burlesques  mentioned 
lie  used  also  to  say: 

r  ain't  got  no  forte  pianer, 
So,  Holloway,  rosin  your  bow 

F.aize. 


To  the'Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

Memories  Your  remal-ks  4 

garding  the  spc  lac- 
°*  a  •  ular    drama  "Tire 

Theatregoer  Cataract     of  the 

Ganges'.'  brought  to  mind  poor  Dan 
Setchell.  who  played'  the  part  of  an 
amateur  Robinson  Crusoe  therein;  and 
then  I  thought  of  his  screechingly  funny 
"Ten  Thousand  Milliners  Wanted."  I 
wonder  if  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
since  his  death.  You  may  remember  hel 
was  drowned  before  the  days  of  trans- 
continental railroads  while  on  his  way 
to  California. 

What  you  say  of  "Mazeppa  '  starts 
another  train  of  recollections.  Some 
vears  ago  I  picked  up  at  a  second-hand 
bookstall'  a  little  book,  entitled  "The 
Dumb  Gir";  of  Genoa."  I  bought  i:  be- 
cause I  thought  the  book  plate  read 
"Ex  libris  William  Warren."  and  1  was 
disappointed  on  finding  on  closer  inspec- 
tion that  the  name  was  William 
Walter.  However.  I  read  the  play — for 
such  it  was— whiph,  while  intended  for 
a  serious  melodrama,  was  delightfully 


its 
al- 


jcard  playing,  singing  and  du*icing  are]'" — ■ 

]  kept  up  ;  continuously.  Tile  guests  andj  ridiculous.  The  second-rate  '  has 
gyj  musicians  snatch  a  few  hours' .  c)iarnts  Thackeray  says:  "I  have 
sleep.  A  sauerkraut  soup  prepared  ac-,ways  n'a(j  a  taste  for  the  second-rate  in 
cording  to  native  formula  is  said  to  be  I  jjf e_  Second-rate  claret  is  notoriously 
magical  in  sobering  and  stimulating  .jwtter'-'Oian  tirsU-rate  wine.  You  get  the 
guests.  Various  details  of  the  wedding  former- genuine,  whereas  the  latter  is  a, 
feast  i  re  shown  in  "The  Seven  Sisters."  |0a(jeu  "an<j  arti'icial  composition  that 
The  action  of  the  last  act  shows  the  (.]ovs  tp  .  palate  and  bother*  the  rea- 


and 

snd 


feast 
T 

wedding  feast  on  the  sixth  day,  when 
everyone  is  tired  out  The  young  woman 
who  dances  the  "Czardas"  boasts  or 
her  vitality.  The  excessive  libations 
Of  the  males  are  indicated  .. 
way.  When  the  Baron ■  Radvahyi.  the 
head  of  the  Widow  Gyurkovic's  fam- 
ily, for  lie  married  the  eldest  daughter, 
is  informed  that  he  has  been  playiftg 
i  ards  during  the  ni^ht.  he  does  not  re- 
:i,  -ml  <  i:.  it,;  when  told-'-toat  he  has  lost 
1000  >gulAen   io   his    wife,    he  replies 


cloys  th3  palate 

I  found  from  reading  "The  Dumb  Girt 
of  Genoa"  that  the  play  was  the  basis 
of  Mile.  Zoe's  "French  Spy,"  a  play 
n  a  simple  Wcn  j  faw  „-ith  much  enjoyment  in 
"  i«n  in  Meriden.  Ct„  on  the  diminutive 
sta"e  (the  onlv  one  which  the  place  at 
that  time  afforded)  of  the  town  hall.  In 
this  Plav  -Mile.  Zoe  played  the  role  of  a 
mute,  and.  while  you  heard  nothing 
from  her    you  saw  a  good  deal  of  her 

Kitty 


lOQO'tbMen  to  his  \vi;>.  he  replies;'  auote  the  Post's  critic  on  Kitty 
"WUI,  .1.  won't  pay  i(.  \  Ti  e*  other  R1  'nard.s  p,It.k  when  "Midsummer 
guests  ugh  and  tell  him  that  he  lias  '  ^  Prcam"  was  given  at  Selwyn's 
already  paid  her.  i„t„  in  the  sixties). 


"Baize's"  Gossip 
About  Old- 


la,te  in  the  sixties). 
Tn^j  'In   one   scene  two 


„   French  prisoners 
Editor  o:  Thei   *°e  s(.c„,  ,,  in  a  sorf  of  cavern  on  thej 
Herald:  Matilda  lfejt  of  t|„,  stace.  the  realism  of  this] 
Heron    was    at'fifca&eratlon  hemg  somewhat  impaired 

Time  Actresses  the  .,!,,  National  by  the  >™  e™*™*X£"n* 


Mr.  Bauer's 


draught.  These  prisoners  were  wat 
Ing  and  .  ommenting  on  the  actions 
the  French  spy.' who. had  entered  fn 
the  riuht  Sh,  had  attached  a  letter  to 
an  arrow,  and.  winding  a  rag  soaked  in 
ah-ohol  around  the  arrow  s  heail,  isnlted 
the  same  and  then  shinned  to  the.  topi 
of  a  f.nc'e  in  a  wonderful  half-past  (3 
and  high  noon  leg  action,  and  frbm  that! 
point  discharged  the  arrow  from  heij 
long  bow  into  the-  French  camp,  off 
stage,  light.  '  .  J 

The  elder  prisoner,  evidently  enjoying] 
the  situation,  with  much  dramatic  force 
and  deliberation  declaimed:  "The  arrowl 
mes^sttaight  to  its  goal-It  falls  at  the 
very  feet  of  the  .commander  lie  reads 
the' message— We  are  saved:" 

I  may  not  quote  exactly,  but  such  was 
the  effect  of  his  words. 

The  mi')  of  the  situation  was  that 
Zoos  arrow  struck  against  the  scenery 
and  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
and  burned  Itself  out  in  plain  slaiht  of 
all.  EDWARD  LAWRENCE.  | 

Mr.  Bauer  says  ofi 
his  concert  in  Bos- 
Program  Of  to„  tomorrow: 
Tomorrow  "Some  people  will 
t.ndoubterily  say  that  the  program  I  _  ave 
planned  Is  a  long  one  It  is  long. 
UK1t  1  will  admit.  It  has  to  be  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  general  scheme 
w-hieh  I  wish  io  impress  upon  m> 
hearers  and  yet  its  length  is  justi- 
ned  by' the  message  it  will  briMNto 
[V  audience  of  the  wonderful  link 
which  existed  between  Schumann. 
ZlkA  and  Chopin.  It  Is  particularly 
fitting  •  also  ii-vU  such  a  proi  W 
should  be.  given  at  this  time  when 
musicians  all  over  the  world 
ebratinc  the  centenary  of  L.1SW  s 
U  rt  ^incidentally  the  centenaries 
of  Schumann's  and'  Chopin's  oirth 
were  observed  last  year." 
'  m  ftauef  has  played  this  program 
onlv  once  hefore  in  this  country,  at 
Oberlin  College.  The  program  at 
that  time  was  even  longer  because 
Mr  Bauer  .included  Liszt's  arrange- 
ment of  Chopin's  songs  to  fill  In  tttH 
blank  caused  by  the  non-exis  ence  pf 
ttny  composition  written  by  Liszt  and 
dedicated  to  Chopin. 


Notes  on 
Concerts  of 


Mr.  Gunn.  who  will 
play   the   piano  to 
night  at  the  Boston 
This  Week  Opera    House  con- 
cert    is  a  well-known  music  critic  and 
Pianisi   of  Chicago.     This  will  be  his 
first  appearance  here  in  public  Mm* 
Mart:.):  is  a  new  member  of      •  * 
company.  Mr.  Britt,   the  'cellist,  has 
won   an   enviable   reputation,   as  solo 
•cellist  of  various  symphony  orc.iestras. 
Mr.  Riddez  of  the  Paris  opera 
of  high  reputation,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  the  city- 

The  Knelsel  quartet  presents  an  at- 
tractive program  which  has  been  changed 
I  from  the  one    announctd    so    mat  air. 
1  Kr  an  excellent  charade,- player,  wtl. 
be  heard  twice  in  the  evening. 

Leonard  Borwich.  an  English  pianist, 
„ .;„  be  heard  in  Boston  for  the  nrstUme. 
He  w  as  born  at  Walthamstow.  I- eb.  19, 
?G8,  and  from  1834  to  1889  studied  with 
Ciark  Schumann,  and  with  B.  Scholz  and 
Iran  Knorr  at  Frankfort.  He  hWtajff 
■  known  since  1890  as  a  pian.st  of  dls- 
Itincllon,  and  has  won  a  reputation  to,, 
his  interpretation  Of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  He  now  comes  lrom  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  ho  has  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success, 
i  Tin  members  of  the  Fionzah  y  Quartet 
ire  always  welcome  visitors.  They  will 
play  Ravel  s  quartet,  which  has  been  re- 
vised by  the  composer.  It  was  met  per- 
fermed'herc  by  tie  Kneisels. 


Mr 


Gilbert's 
"Indian" 
Music 


Mr.  Henry  F.  t'.ilbert 
has  composed  music  to 
illustrate  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Curtls.l 
which  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  next 
Friday  afternoon.  Dec.  S.  and  Monday 
evening.  Dec.  ,11.  He  writes  ot  this 
music,  composed  last  summer,  as  fol- 

l0T:have  tried  to  write  music  which 
shall  be  characteristic  as  well  as  0T-\ 
Mstk  •  to  make  an  effective  blend  of  the 
barbaric  and  the  civilized.  I  have  made 
free  use  of  numerous  melooies.  Phrases 
and  motives  which  I  have  transcribed! 
from  Mr.  C'urtis's  phonograph  records. 

.  but  !  have  only  rarely  used  a  complete 
melodv     Most  Indian  tunes  considered 

I  in  their  entirety  are  rather  poor.  They 
nevertheless  contain  In  almost  every 
ase  a  measure  or  two  of  striking  audi 

|  characteristic    significance,    and    it  IS 
I  from  such  'nubs'  or  'germs'  that  I  have  I 
j  developed  the  composition  accompany- 
ing Mr.  c'urtis's  pictures  " 

n.  a  "Note  on  Indian  Music"  written 
Mr.  Gilbert  for  the  sixth  volume  of 
Curtis' s  "North  American  Indian. 
Gilbert  expresses    his    belief  that 
'llstenin-  to  the  Indian  melodies  of  which 
tthe  tonality  is  more  or  less  perfect,  it 
'is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction 
'that  the  primitive  music  has  been  con- 
siderable   influenced    by    the    Indian  s; 
;  contact  with  the  white  man.   In  his  tirst 
attempts  he  imitated  sounds  ol  natttre. 
Then  came  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
jit  is  known  that  they  patiently  LaOffht  ■ 
j  Die  Indians  to  sins  church  hymns.  II 
!    "Bv   no   means   the  leas:   interesting  II 
feature  of  an   Indian  song  is  the  >'<'''/ J 
which  precedes  so  many  of  them.  Tny 
veil  is  usuall\      \e,  v  complicated  atfiM 
id    besides      ..  re    Bho\itlng   is-  aptfj 
...        .h«bu>    stins  and  tM 


In 

j  by 
j  Mr. 
Mr. 


i'; 


i 
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id     short,    but  quite  welRTenned 
musical    phrases.      When     a  musical 
hrase  is  hinted  at  in  a  yell,  the  same 
1  nsr  Is  usually  to  be  found  in  a  much 
Mure  developed  form  In  1  lie  subsequent 
ns.  This  is  lb  be  expected,  as  the  yell 
■    simply  a  wild  prelude  to  the  sons,  a 
tuning  up  of  the  voice,  the  singer  gel- 
ling himself  into  t lie  mood,  as  it  were. 
<>.  course  the  yells  practically  defy  ac- 
:irate  expression  in  musical  notation', 
i  tirst  hearing:  they  sound  decidedly 
ore  akin   to  noise  than  music'  The 
Jiee  slides  with  such  rapidity  and  in 
a'ii  a    slurring    and  sliding  manner 
through  so  many  changes  of  pitch  that 
often  only  the  approximate  contour  or 
loiodie  outline  of  the  yell  can  be  indi- 
cted.    I    nevertheless   consider  these 
ells  to  be  more  interesting,  and  cer- 
xinly  more  significant  from  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,   than  many  of 
ihe  melodies  themselves. 

"Songs  are.  frequently  followed  by 
k'ells,  but  these  are  not  musically  im- 
crtant,  as  they  consist  for  the  greater 
part  of  one  or  two  shouts  with  a  falling 
nfiexlon  of  the  voice,  and  have  no  re- 
ation  to  the  foregoing  song.  Sometimes 
.he  yell  at  the  end  consists  of  long  and 
beautifully  sustained  tones  at  the  top 
>f  the  voice. 

"Transcribing  Indian  melodies  in  or- 
linary  musical  notation  is  somewhat 
ike  forcing  a  square  peg  into  a  round 
'Ole;  it  can  be  accomplished  by  dint 
>f  sufficient  exertion,  but  the  original 
orai  will  have  suffered.  The  vital  part 
if  these  melodies  can  be  expressed  in 
mi"  notation,  but  many  a  delicate  nuance 
>f  wild  and  wayward  beauty  will  have 
^appeared.  However,  though  the  let- 
er  may  be  bruised  in  the  process, 
nough  of  the  spirit  survives  to  make 
he  transcription  valuable,  not  only  to 
he  reader  of  today,  but  especially  to 
he  student  of  the  future,  who  will  find 
such  records  as  these  his  only  op- 
lortunlty  to  study  this  phase  of  primi- 
ive  culture.  It  is  in  the  songs  of  a 
leoplc  that  we  rightly  look  for  the 
reatest  spontaneity  of  self-expression." 


lie  conscious  of  her  evil  influence  • 
' satanic  fascination  and  know  t hat"  Don  »Thais  for  the  fll'st  time  at  th»  1 


Jose  will 


her 


[Opera.    Other  impersonators  of  the  par 


victim   '  Mine    fav's  r1^'"'    v>-"ci  unptrauuuiurs  oi  cue  part 
impersonation,  then,  lacks  true'distino- '  I .?le.?r»fi.thr,?.pff.a^-e£e  ^ar^,?ar," 


I  tion.    The   eating  of  the   orange,  the 

j  nose-blast,  the  impudence  in  her  be- 
havior toward  the  officers,  these  are  all 
superficial;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  true  Carmen.  They  may  amuse  this 
one;  they  may  shock  that  one;  it  is  im- 
material how  the  audience  regard  these 

j pranks  that  no  longer  seem  spontaneous. 
The  point  is  this:  they  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant. 

It  may  be  Justly  said  thai  Mine.  Gay 
in  the  second  act  had  fine  moments  in 
the  scene  with  the  .smugglers  p.i.i  a.K., 
with  Don  Jose;  that  h»r  card  scene 
had  the  tragic  note;  that  her  last  act 
was  impressive. 

While  Mr.  Clement  was  not  In  voice, 
lie  again  acted  the  part  of  Don  Jose 
with  consummate  .skill.  The  character 
of  the  soldier  was  transformed  little 
by  little  before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  changes  one  by  one  were  Indicated  October,  1906.,  when  she  came  fresh 
with  uncommon  art  Don  Jose  stand-  from  her  triumph  at  Milan  and  other 
ing  by  Carmen  ae  she  was  about  to  Italian  cities  in  Montnezzi's  "Giovanni 
tell  her  fortune  by  the  cards  will  not  1  Gallurese.'  Her  voice  in  concert  was 
soon  be  forgotten.   It  was  at  that  mo-   rich,  dark,  sensuotos,  and  she  sang  with 
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den  and  Mme.  Kousnietzoff.  On  March 
19,  1909,  Mme.  Brozia  was  the  Marguerite 
at  the  60th  anniversary  performance  at 
the  Paris  Opera— the  1336th  perform- 
ance, 

Jean  Riddez  (Arthur  Louis  Riddez) 
was  born  at  Bassee  March  14,  1875.  He 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Lille, 
where  he  took  prizes,  then  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Paris,  where  in  1900  he  took 
the  first  prize  for  singing  as  a  pupil  of 
Crosti,  and  the  first  prize  for  opera  as 
a  pupil  of  Giraudet.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Paris  Opera  Oct.  26,  1900,  as  Rigo- 
lette.  Other  parts  were  Valentin  Wolf- 
fram,  Nevers,  Hildibrath  in  "Les  Bar- 
bares." 

Mme.  Ferrabini  is  now  the  dramatic 
oprano   of  the  Montreal   Opera  Com- 
pany.  She  first  sang  in  Boston  in  Leon- 
cavello's  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  in 


ment  that  Carmen  seeing  him,  silent  I  a  fine  emotional  qua) 
and   ominous",   knew   that  she  was  to  r>  .     .  . 


die  by  his  hand.  The  cards  only  con- 
firmed her  belief. 

For  her  the  rest  was  fear  masked  by 
bravado.  For  him,  consumed  by  pas- 
sion, the  time  was  short  for  her  return; 
he  still  faintly  hoped;  not  that  she 
would  repent,  for  Carmen  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  repentance  and  remorse; 
like  the  woman  in  the  scriptures,  she 
wiped  her  mouth  and  said:  "I  have  done 
no  wickedness."  But  Don  Jose  hoped 
her  caprice  might  again  alight  on  him. 
And  then  despair  and  rage  and  the  sight 
of  things  as  though  all  were  red  before 
nim. 

Mr.  Caplet  gave  a  musical  and  dra- 
matic, reading  of  the  score,  displaying 
bothfinesse  and  spirit. 


CARMEN" SUNG 
&T  OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

OSTON  OPERA  "  HOUSI-:  -  Bizefa 
armen."  performed  by  the  Boston 
era  company,  Henry  Russell  manag- 
director.   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

jose  -Mr.  Clement 

;amlllo   Mr-  Mardones 

ilga   Mr.  Barreau 

Dancalre  Mr.  Devaux 

Remendado  Mr.  Giaccone.  i 

rales   Mr  K&plick 

as  Pastla  Mr.  Julllen 

-men   Mme.  Gay 

;Bela   Miss  Fisher 

isqulta   Miss  Scotney 

rcedes  .   Miss  De-Coumy 

The   performance   of   Bizet's  opera 
terday  afternoon  was  not  so  brill- 
jit   as  those   of  last   season.  Mr.' 
ement    was    not    vocally    well    dis- . 
sed,  and  those  who  remembered  his 
buisite  singing  of  the  romance  last 
ircli  could  hardly  believe  yesterday  | 
it  It  was  Mr.  Clement  who  was  pro'-  I 
ting  his  love  to  the  gypsy.  Nor! 
Mme.   Gay's    voice   wholly  under  i 
control.    Her  intonation   was  at 
lies  impure  and  the  tones  were  not 
rich  and  full  as  they  were  the  night  i 
ore,  when  she   impersonated  Am- 
is.   It  should  also  be  added  that 

parts  of  Frasquita  and  Mercedes  I 
•e  been  more  effctlveiy  played  in  ! 
S  opera  house. 

et  .there  were  excellent   features  In 

performance.  The  opera  itself,  the  i 
ing  of  Mme.  Gay  and  Mr.  Clement, 
charming  impersonation  of  Micaela 
Miss  Fisher,  the  scenery,  and  the 
mation  on  the  stage  interested  a  large 
ilence,  which  insisted  on  calling  the 
ef  actors  and  actresses  before  the 
tain  many  times.  . 

new  comer,  Mr.  Barreau.  drew'  at- 
tion  in  the  small  part  of  Zuniga  by 
resonant  and  expressive  voice.  He 
evidently  a  well  trained  and  experi- 
ed  singer.  Mr.  Mardones  was  a  logy 
camillo. 

fine.  Hay's  impersonation  of  Carmen, 
vivid.   It  is  interesting  in  many  ways, 
her  endeavor  to  be  realistic  she  is 
timet-  inartistic.    No  doubt  Carmen 
*  In  the  habit  of  blowing  her  nose 
en   it   was   necessary,   for  she  was 
rial;  but  to  sound  a  trumpet  blast 
he  end  of  a  dramatic  and  not  a 
nlc  sc<  ne  is  an  instance  of  realism 
i  Is  misplaced  and  jarring.    It  is. the 
lism  of  a   farce  comedy     II  might 
3  be  s:iid  that  Mme.  Gay's  Carmen 
the  llrst  act  is  an. operetta  Carmen, 
r   impersonation   lacks   an  essential 
illty:  there  is  no  suggestion  of  sln- 
L  er  malice;  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
r  lement,  such  a<  is  proclaimed  In  what 
I1  y   be  called   the   "Fate   motive"  In 
music 

.ct  it  be  granted  thai  Carmen  was  a 
aie(te  s?lrl,  (-hanging  lovers  frequent- 
seusjtjl  rather  than  sensuous.  Crank 
the  expression  of  primitive  emotions. 
Is  character  admits,  if  it  does  not  re- 
re.  lO'lodramatic  treatment,  and  In 
■  lliiftl  and  fourth  acts  melodrama 
is  f>  tragedy.  As  the  drama  prog- 
^scslMme.  Gay's  impeinonatiou  gre* 
I  tiiJt  and  stronger.  Unfortunately 
.  i:»ritwn  of  the  first  scenes  did  not 
la*  us  for  the  later  Carmen.  Thy 
lit  the  gypsy  appears,  balanclnij 
;j  .hi  her  hips,  the  spectator  should 


CHOPIN  PROGRAM 


Mr.  de  Pachmaan  Delights  Large 
and  Enthusiastic  Audience. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  his  third  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience.  The 
follows: 


program  Wi 


Ohnpin,  Polonaise,  op.  44.  F  sharp  minor- 
Ktiioe.  cp.  25,  No.  3.  E  minor:  Etude,  op  23 
No.  4.  A  minor:  Nocturne,  (ip.  n  >  i  (; 
minor;  Sonate.  op.  38,  B  minor;  Prelude  'op 
28.  No.  19;  Prelude,  op.  28,  No.  20  Ma- 
znrkn.  op.  50,  Nop  2,  A  flat  maiov;  Waltz 
op.  ft*.  No.  2,  C  sharp  minor;  4th  Scherzo  op 
34.  K  major 

This  program  enabled  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann to  display  to  its  fullest  extent 
his  conception  and  rendering  of  the 
work  of  the  composer  which  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his'  own.  He  played 
in  a  masterly  fashion,  con  amore 
Much  might  be  said  of  his  incompara- 
ble and  caressing  touch,  of  the  ease 
and  delicacy  in  his  playing  of  intri- 
cate passages,  so  far  removed  from  i 
the  metallic  brilliance  which  too] 
often  marks  the  technique  of  accom- 
plished players,  of  the  mellow  and 
haunting  quality  of  his  tones  in  lyric 
passages.  • 

As  an  interpreter  of  Chopin  lie  is 
unique  and  his  renderings  are  those 
of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
moods  of  the  composer.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  Polonaise  played 
brilliantly,  with  inimitable  regard  'for 
dynamic   gradations    and    rhythm,  but 

j  without  the  thunderous  enforcement 
of  the  accented  beat  which  frequently 
leiterated  with  like  force  loses  sig- 
nificance and  becomes  anti-oiimatic. 

Ther  character  of  each  movement  fn 
the  Sonate  was  admirably  brought  out 
while  the  shorter  pieces,  both  in  execu- 
tion  and   interpretation,    were  delight- 

jful.  . 

As  the  afternoon  progressed  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  became  more  and  more  com- 
municative with  his  auidence,  as  Is  his  ! 
wont.  Although  he  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  recalls  at  the  close  of  the 
concert  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
owing  to  his  immediate  departure  from 
Boston  he  was  unable  to  give  a  larger 
number  of  encores,  but  promised  more 
at  the  forthcoming  recital  which  will 
be  next  Saturday  afternoon. 


This  cast 
Brozia  will 


is    a    strong  one.  Mme. 
be    heard    here    for  the 
first  time.    She  has  been  applauded  at 
the   Monnaie   in   Brussels   and   at  the 
Opera  and  the  Gaite  (Theatre  Lyrique) 
in  Par  s.    She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Pans  Opera  as  Gilda,    March    27  190S 
(after  a  successful  engagement  at  Brus-  ! 
seJs  .    Her  debut  at  the  Opera  was  a| 
bril hant  one,  and  her  voice  and  action 
made  a  profound  impression  according 
to  the  contemporaneous  criticism  On 
at  VJr  l^0'  she  appeared  as  Juliet,  and 
M    Stoulhg  wrote  of  her  in  his  "An- 
nales  du  Theatre":  "A  skilled  musician 
a  sincere  artist  and  an  extremely  hand- 
some woman,  she    possesses    all  the 
necessary     qualities     to  impersonate 
Juliet;  no  role  seems  better  suited  to 
her    charming  and  disturbing  beauty 
Let  us  add  for  devotees  of  tradition  that 
this  Juliet  made  up    a    blonde,  which 
■catly  became  her."    On  Aug.  21,  she 
took  the  part  of  Marguerite,  when  Mr 
ttiddez    who  will  sing  with  her  next 
Wednesday,  "a  baritone  who  has  be- 
come a  tenor"  was  the  Faust,    it  was 
on  Nov.  20,  1908,  that  she  impersonated 


ty.   Mme  Campo- 

i  ne  Blue  Bird". 

THE  BLUE  BIRD,  a  fairy  play  in  six 
acts.   By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  trans- 

0  (  lated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
t        tos,  with  25  illustrations  in  color  by 

1  j]    F.  Cayley  Robinson.  Edition  de  luxe. 
f>  »  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Tills  edition  contains  the  alterations 
land  additions  made  by  Maeterlinck  in 
I  view  of  the  production  of  the  play  in 
Paris.  The  Forest  Scene,  one  of  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  drama,  was 
omitted  in  the  performances  in  Paris, 
London  and  in  this  country.  This  vol- 
ume contains  the  scene,  also  the  scene  of 
the  Palace  of  Luxury,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Hapinesses,  so  that  this  edi- 
tion is  complete,  the  fullest  version  pub- 
lished. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume,  the 
quality  of  paper,  the  clearness  and  char- 
acter  of  the  typography,  and,  above  all, 
the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Robinson,  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised.  Seldom  Is  a 
literary  work  of  supreme  beauty  so  fit- 
tingly dressed  and  adorned.  Unlike  many 
!  books  prepared  for  the  Christmas  season, 
the  text  and  the  pictures  of  this  edition 
of  "The  Blue  Bird"  are  alike  charming, 
fascinating. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  illustrate 
i  this  rarely  poetic  play.    Mr.  Robinson,  | 
who  may  be  characterised  as  a  neo-Hel- 
!  lenist  in  art,  has  been  reproached  for 
playing  with   a   familiar  fragment  of 
Greek  architecture  and  making  a  "con- 
vention of  the  unconventional."  A  critic 
has  said  that  "he  attacks  his  buildings 
full  face,  In  order  to  exhibit  a  knack 
of  stone  texture  and  surface  in  which 
he  has  no  rival.    "This  may  or  may  not 
be  just.   It  can  be  truiy  said  that  in  his 
illustrations   to    "The   Blue    Bird"  his 
imagination  vies  with  that  of  Maeter- 
linck, and  there  is  the  same  artistic 
sobriety  and  simplicity.    Take  for  ex- 
ample,   "Fire   and   Water."    in  which 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  Blake's  nobility 
in  treatment.    "The  Cat  Plots  Against 
the  Children"  is  a  fine  instance  of  suc- 
cessful portraiture  —  note  the  faces  of 
Sugar  and  the  Dog.   "Sleep,  Night  and 
Death"  has  the  serene  tragic  force  of  a 
Greek  frieze,  whereas  in  stage  produc- 
tions Night  is  melodramatic,  and  that 
in  a  conventional  way.   Admirable,  too, 
are  the  accessories  to  the  central  group. 
The  grotesque  In  the  forest  scene  con- 
tains the  element  of  the  terrible.  In 
"The  Graveyard"  there  is  the  spirit  of 
Boecklin's   "Island  cf  the  Dead."  and 
perhaps  the  suggestion  was  deliberately  , 
made  by  the  artist.    The  expression  of  | 
Mytyl  when  her  brother  tells  her  there  j 
are  no  dead  is  finely  conceived.  "Ma- 
ternity" has  less  distinction;  but  "The 
Gates  of  Dawn"  is  Guidoesque  and  the/ 
sublime    unconsciousness    and  indiffer- 
ence of  Time  are  surpassingly  well  por- 
trayed.   Most  beautiful  of  all,  however, 
is  "The  Farewell  of  the  Lovers."  with 
its  expression  of  childish  affection  in 
which  lies  the  whole  tragedy  of  earthly 
love.  Another  remarkable  illustration  is 
"The  Kingdom  of  the  Future."  Aftei 
all  these  and  other  triumphs  of  a  fancy 
that   is   never   merely  fantastical  the 
final  picture  of  the  children  recounting 
their  adventures  before  the  fire,  while 
the  dog  listens  and  would  fain'  speak 
with  them,  brings  the  appropriate  touch 
of  homeliness,  the  end  of  the  fable. 

Thus  has  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  in 
reproducing  the  atmosphere  of  the  text; 
thus  has  he  succeeded  in  a  task  so  diffi- 
cult that  many  might  well  have  been 
dismayed  at  hearing  that  the  drama 
was  to  be  illustrated.  No  wonder  that 
Maeterlinck  wrote  to  him:  "I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  honor  that  you  have 
paid  to  my  little  fairy  tale,  and  I  beg 
you  to  believe  me  the  most  devoted  of 
your  admirers." 

As  for  the  drama  itself,  what  is  there 
more  to  be  said  about  it  at  this  late  clay, 
when  it  has  been  read  and  seen  by  tens 
of  thousands  In  Europe  and* this  coun- 
ty? To  dwell  upon  the  spirituality  of 
the  thought,  the  clarity  and  the  grace  of 
expression,  the  intense  human  interest 
that  appeals  to  young  and  old.  would  be 
impi -rtinent  It  is  a  tale  of  life  and 
death,  encouraging  and  consolatory,  for 
the  Belgian,  like  Malvolio,  thinks  nobly 
of  the  soul. 

Here  is  a  gift  book  that  is  something 
more  than  an  ornament  for  a  drawing- 
room  table.  Here  is  a  book,  the  text 
and  illustrations  of  which  arc  indissol- 
ubly  wedded. 


t'ne  court  decides  that  The  Players  ot 
New  York  must  reinstate  Mr.  Barry, 
who  wrote  disrespectfully  about  actors 
in  a  magazine  article.  Mr.  Barry  seems 
to  be  charmed  at  the  thought  of  going 
back  to  the  club,  and  says  that  he  has 
only  the  best  feelings  toward  the  mem- 
bers. No  doubt  he  might  be  persuaded 
to  call  the  waiter  and  say  to  him  in  a 
clear,  bell-like  voice:  "Won't  you  ask 
the  gentlemen  what  they  will  have?  Mr. 
Barry  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
thickness  of  his  skin. 


The  Massenets. 

Why  is  it  that  some  men  resent  the 
fact  that  another  man  has  the  same 
name?  Here  is  Jules  Massenet,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  "Thais"  will  be  performed 
here  next  week.  His  full  name  is  Jules 
Emile  Frederic  Massenet,  but  he  is 
known  to  the  w-orld  as  Jules.  Now  there 
is  another  composer  named  Massenet— 
wholly  unknown  to  the  great  majority; 
and  his  Christian  name  is  Jules;  he  also 
resides  in  Paris;  what  is  still  more  an- 
noying, he  lives  near  the  composer  of 
"Thais,"  "Manon"  and  other  ingenious 
works.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  foreign 
musicians  of  eminence  to  use  oxily  their 
surname  when  they  sign  letters.  The 
other  Massenet  has  this  habit.  It  is  said 
that  the  more  eminent  one  now  signs 
himself  "M.  Massenet,"  as  though  an 
American  in  a  similar  case  were  to  sign 
a  letter  "Mr.  Tompkins,"  if  there  were 
another  Charley  Tompkins  across  the 
street. 

But  who  knows  whether  the  minor 
Massenet  is  not  still  more  vexed  than 
the  major.  We  like  to  think  of  him  for 
years  declaiming  against  the  impudence 
of  "that  fellow  Jules"  for  having  the 
same  name.  No  doubt  he  believes  in  his 
soul  that  he  is  the  greater  composer. 
"Time  will  avenge  me."  We  see  him 
pooh-poohing  the  weaker  pages  of  his 
homonym,  and  they  are  many.  We  see 
him  drawing  himself  up  when  introduced 
to  a  stranger  who  asks:  "Have  I  the 
honor  of  meeting  the  composer  of  'Es-s 
clarmonde'  and  'Eve'?"  and  crushing  the 
poor  wretch  with  "No,  never,  praise  be 
to  God." 


Two  Egoists. 

Of  course  there  are  annoying  misun- 
derstandings when  two  men  bearing 
the  same,  but  not  common,  name  live 
in  the  same  city.  Each  one  thinks  in 
his  heart  he  is  the  more  distinguished 
citizen.  Each  one  is  amazed  to  find  that 
the  other  has  friends  who  esteem  him, 
write  letters  to  him,  refer  to  him  ap- 
preciatively at  dinner  parties  or  in  the 
drawing  room.  Each  one  feels  a  pang 
when,  Introduced  to  an  attractive,  de- 
sirable young  woman,  he  hears  her  say: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Smithers;  I  am  so  glad  to 
meet  you,"  and  then  give  a  reason 
which  shows  at  once  that  it  is  the  other 
Smithers  she  longed  to  meet.  Would 
the  two  stand  together  in  a  common 
cause  were  a  third  to  accuse  both 
Smithers  of  being  extremely  boresome? 

It  would  be  delightful  in  theory  if  one 
Smithers  should  receive  and  accept  all 
the  invitations  intended  for  the  other 
Smithers  and  send  all  bills  addressed 
Clarence  Smithers  to  the  other  one. 
When  one  is  married  and  the  other  is 
not,  the  situation  is  still  more  compli- 
cated. It  often  leads  to  farces  which 
are  akin  to  tragedies. 


Art  in  Paris. 

The  passionate  press  agent  is  as  busy 
and   indefatigable  in  Paris  as  in  New 
York  or  Boston.    M.  Maurice  Boissard 
wrote  some  amusing  paragraphs  on  this 
subject  for  the  Mercure  de  France  of 
Nov.  1.    "M.  Guitry  returns  to  us  from 
a  tour  in  South  America.    He  has  lost 
13   kilos.     An    event,    you  understand. 
*    *   *    Mme.  Rejane,  on  her  side,  has 
given  us  the  annual  little  scene,  tho  re- 
turn from  the  tour,  with  a  crowd  of 
friends  to  meet  the  incoming  train,  and  j 
her  son  throwing  himself  into  her  arms,  | 
'a  scene  which  does  not  fail  to  be  mov-  I 
ing,'  the  newspapers  say.    I  see  clearly! 
the   tableau   arranged   beforehand:     'I  | 
shall  be  in  the  first  car.  As  soon  as  you  ! 
see  me,  j-ou  will  rush  toward  me  and 
i  ry:    "Mamma!"    And  try  to  look  agi- 1 
tated,  for  it  always  makes  an  effect.' 
As  for  M.  Le  Bargy,  his  case  is  perhaps 
the  most  monumental.   His  fashion  plate 
elegance,   his  manner  of  knotting  bis 
cravat3  and  his  choice  in  pantaloons 
and  coats  are  now  taken  for  genius." 

Mme.  Simone,  who  will  play  here  to- 
night in  one  of  Bernstein's  dramas,  was 
the  wife  of  M.  Le  Bargy.  They  sep- 
arated. Perhaps  he  was  enamored  only 
of  his  clothes.  Perhaps  she,  a  woman 
of  "social  position"  and  well  dressed, 
was  jealous  of  his  cravats  and  waist- 
coats ar.d  the  marvellous  fit  of  his 
trousers. 


A  Modest  Recipe. 

This  is  the  season  when  even  the 
thrifty  think  they  are  warranted  in 
spending  more  on  their  table  than  in 
other  months.  Here  is  a  list  of  ingre- 
dients for  a  seed  cake  taken  from  Mrs. 
Glasse's  "The  Art  of  Cooking  Made 
Plain  and  Easy":  "Talke  four  pounds  of 
the  finest  flour,  three  pounds  of  double 
refined  sugar  and  four  pounds  of  butter; 
then  beat  35  eggs.  Put  in  four  spoonfuls 
of  rosewator,  six  ounces  of  carraway 
seeds  and  add  as  muoh  tincture  of  rose- 
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er  or  ambergris  its  you  piease." 
sh  eggs  are  now  60  rents  a  dozen— 
none  too  fre.-*i.  One  dollar  nnd  T6 
L8  for  only  one  of  tl  ese  Ingredients. 
o*vrr  Hannah  Gift*--1  was— and  some 
that  she  was  a  man  named  Hill- 
said  in  the  preface:  "I  do  not  pre- 
i  to  teaeh  professed  cooks.  My  de- 
1  Is  to  Instruct  the  ignorant  and  un- 
-ned.  And  in  an  plain  and  full  a 
nner  that  the  rr»st  illiterate  and 
arnnt  person  who  ran  but  read  will 
w  how  to  do  everything  In  cooking 
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Tripoli  and  Dahra. 

It  Is  singular  that  no  one,  apropos  of 
the  atrocities  at  Tripoli,  has  recalled 
the  affair  at  Dahra.  The  French  in 
Algiers  hunted  a  party  of  Arabs.  They 
took  refuge  In  a  cave  of  Dahra,  where  I 
they  refused  to  surrender.  The  French 
filled  up  tlie  mouth  of  the  cave  with 
combustibles  and  roasted  the  men,  j 
women  and  children  alive.  The  com- 
mander-ln-clrtef  made  this  official  re-  \ 
port:  "Of  700  refractory  and  rebellious 
who  took  refuge  in  the  caverns  of 
Dahra,  30,  ano*  30  only,  are  alive,  and  of 
these  30  there  are  four  only  who  are 
capable  of  labor,  or  indeed  of  motion." 
Marshal  St.  Aitnaud.  who  died  at  Sebas- 
topol.  was  said  to  have  been  responsible 
Lfor  ti  e  horror. 

Lander's  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween Marshal  Bugeaud  and  an  Arab 
chieftain  is  pleasant  reading.  The 
chieftain  invites  the  ma  rshal  to  enter 
the  -  avern:  "Go  where  the  mother  and 
infant  are  inseparable  forever — one  mass 
of  charcoal;  the  breasns  that  save  life, 
the  lips  that  received  it;  all,  all;  save 
only  where  two  arms,  in  color  and  hard- 
ness like  corroded  Iron,  cling  round  a 
brittle  stem,  shrunken,  warped,  and 
where  two  heads  are  calcined."  The 
chieftain  adds  concerning  the  massa- 
cre: "Many  of  you  will  palliate  it,  many 
of  you  will  deny  it;  for  it  is  the  custom 
of  your  country  to  cover  blood  with  lies, 
land  lies  with  blood." 
'  Bugeaud  answers:  "And,  here  and 
there,  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  over  both, 
seems." 

•ab:    "Ending  in  merriment    as  be- 
i   fits  ye.     But  is  it  ended?" 
'  1  |     Sismondo  tells  of  a  similar  massacre 
1  I  by  the  French  in  the  caverns,  of  Masaro, 
in  which  6000  were  killed. 

OPERA  SINGERS" 
GIVE  CONCERT 

The  Sunday  evening  concert  season  I 
opened  last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera  | 

I  House,  and  so  admirable  was  the  pro- 
|   gram  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 

I I  audience,   though   appreciative,    was   so  I 
'  I  small. 

On  the  stage  was  seated  the  entire  or-  j 
chestra,   while  grouped    in    the  back- 
ground  was   the   chorus.  Opportunity 
was  afforded  to  see  three  of  the  con- 

!  ductors  in  charge  of  the  orchestra.  In 
addition   to   the   vocal   and  orchestral 

i  numbers  the  program  Included  a  con- 
BertO  on  the  violoncello  by  Horace  Britt, 

I  and  a  piano  concerto  by  Glenn  Dillard 

I  Gunn. 

The  opening  number  was  the  prologue 
j  to  "Meflstofele,"  with  Mr.  Mardones  as 
I  soloist,  assisted  by  the  chorus  and  or- 
I  chestra,  with  Mr.  Contl  conducting. 

Mme.  Martini  sang  the  Bell  Song  from 
!  "Lakme"  admirably.     Mr.  Caplet  con- 
1  ducted  as  he  did  during  Saint-Saens's 
concerto  for  violoncello,  played  by  Mr. 
I  Britt. 

The  prelude  of  "Lohengrin"  appealed 
most  strongly  to  the  audience,  and  won 
long  applause  for  the  conductor,  Mr. 

I  .  Goodrich.     Mr.   Goodrich   also  directed 
(while  Mr.  Gunn  was  at  the  piano  in 
Liszt's  concerto  in  E  fiat  major. 

The  entire  llrst  act  of  "Samson  et 
Dallla"  was  given  as  the  closing  number 
In  oratorio  form.  Marie  Claessens  was 
admirable  as  Dalila.  while  Mr.  De-Potter 
made  an  imposing  Samson.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted.  The  soloists  In  this  number 
were : 

Samson  Mr.  De-Potter 

haul*   Mme-  Claessens 

grand  Pl^tre.   Mr  Bureau 

AblJielc-ch   Mr-  Mardones 

Vlf  lllard  Bebre«;  -Mr.  Lankow 

Utuate:  Phlllstlo  Mr  »HilfM 

,  Premier  PbllUtir,  Mr.  Glaceone 


MME.  SIMONE  IN 
THE  WHIRLWIND' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
J  formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Whlrl- 
|  wind."  a  version  In  English  by  Georga 
r  Egerton  of  Henry  Bernstein's  play,  -  "La 
'I Rafale,"  In  three  acts. 

'  Baron  Lebourg  Emmett  Corrlgan 

Robert  de  Chaceroy  Edwin  Arden 

Henri  Lebourg    Charles  Francis 

tGen.  Due  de  Brlal  L^RocersJ.ytton 


Mr  Bernstein  prides  himself  on  the 
fact  that  his  plays  are  a  photographic 
representation  of  life:  that  he  portrays 
men  and  women,  not  as  they  should  be 
but  as  they  are.  In  "The  Whirlwind 
he  Introduces  us  to  a  sorry  pack  of ^ mor- 
tals a  set  that  might  be  characterized 
by  the  sonorous  German  word  "Lumpen- 
geslndel."  „  i  .  . 

Lebourg  sells  his  daughter  to  Breche- 
bel  who  Is  rich  and  an  aristocrat,  but  a 
!  feeble  wltted  fellow,  only  half  a  man 
'  for  Lebourg  wishes    to    hobnob  with 
j  Dukes   and  he  admitted  to  an  "exclu- 
slve's  club.  Helene  was  betrothed  to  her 
cousin,    who    is     a    singularly  dis- 
agreeable person.    When  she  wishes  to 
borrow  600,000  francs  or  more  from  him 
he  Invites  her  to  come  to  his  house  and 
reminds  her  that  he  does  not  give  some- 
thing  for  nothing,   a  euphemism  that 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
brute. 

Helene  has  had  a  lover  for  three 
years    one  Robert  de  Chaceroy,  who 
Is  evidently  In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bern- 
stein a  "tres  chic  gentleman."  Rob- 
ert gambles  that  he  may  live  as  a 
gentleman    should,    and  Incidentally 
loses  at  baccarat  and  at  one  sitting 
f  600  000  that  belong  to  his  partners 
in  a'  racing  stable.    In  other  words, 
he    is   a   thief.    Helene   adores  him 
and  tries  to  save  him.    She  offers  her 
jewels  to  a  jeweller  who  is  also  a 
money  lender,  but  she  cannot  receive 
the  money  in  time.    Endeavoring  to 
borrow  from  her  father,  she  confesses 
to  him  her  liason.    He  swears  and 
rages,  but,  wishing  to  avoid  a  scan- 
dal that  would  injure  his  social  posi- 
tion   consents  to  get  Robert  out  of 
the  scrape  If  he  will  promise  not  to 
see  Helene  again;  he  also  offers  him 
an  agreeable  position  In  the  Trans- 
vaal    Meanwhile  Helene  has  visited 
her  cousin,  given  herself  to  him  and 
received  the  money.    Robert  refuses 
the    father's   offer,    and    explains  to 
him  at  length  why  he  is  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  accept  it.    As  a  gen- 
tleman .there  is  only  one  thing  for 
him  to  do,  ahd  that  Is  to  kill  himself. 
He   lights   a   cigarette,  thoughtfully 
turns  out  the  lights  and  goes  Into  his 
bedchamber.    Helene  rushes  In  to  tell 
him  that  the  jeweller  has  the  money 
for  him.    A  pistol  shot  is  heard  and 
Helene  In  aeony  beats  on  the  door. 

Here  we  have  the  new  fangled  order 
of  melodrama  without  the  saving,  If 
improbable,  romantic  touch;  melodrama 
that  is  sordid  and  brutal.    Kate,  the 
leading  woman  of  the  theatrical  com- 
pany that  visits  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
in  Jules  Laforgue's  legendary  morality 
of  "Hamlet,"  refuses  the  part  Hamlet 
'  offers  her  in  the  play  on  the  ground  that 
I  she  and  her  William  never  appear  In  any 
'  but  sympathetic  parts.  What  would  she 
have  said  to  Mr.  Bernstein's  characters? 

For  is  Helene,  the  woman  that  sacri- 
fices herself  for  love— as  the  French  un-, 
derstand  "l'amour"—  sympathetic  in  any 
way?  She  was  forced  into  her  marriage; 
her  husband  Is  a  mean,  unpleasant  ass- 
that  is,  we  are  told  so,  although  he  him- 
self is  seen  on  the  stage  only  for  a  mo- 
ment—and in  order  to  live  a  happier, 
better  life  she  lias  an  affair  with  Robert. 
When  he  admits  that  he  stole,  simply 
because  the  whim  took  him  to  play  one 
night  at  the  club  before  the  shrewdest 
gamblers  had  arrived,  she  adores  him  as 
ever  and  prostitutes  herself  to  the  coa- 
temptible  cousin,  who,  however,  could 
hardlv  have  been  expected  to  hand  over 
f  600,000  in  a  nobly  generous  burst. 

Mme.   Slmone  is  technically  a  most 
accomplished  actress.  Her  technic,  ad- 
mirable as  it  is,  is  so  polished,  it  has 
such  a  hard  finish,  that  the  emotional 
nature   of  the   woman,   whether  it  be 
great  or  small,  does  not  break  through 
it.   There  was  Helene,  supposed  to  be 
a  woman  of  blameless  life,  a  dutiful 
daughter,   sacrificed  by   a  commercial 
father  to  gratify  his  snobbish  ambition. 
Yet  the  spectator  sat  curious  and  un- 
moved.  Nor   at   any   moment   In  the 
course  of  this  drama  was  he  touched 
by  her  show  of  love  or  agony.  Helene 
was  only  an  invention  of  Mr.  Bernstein, 
necessary  to  the  dramatist  in  his  en- 
deavor to  thrill  the  audience.    A  hand- 
some, graceful  woman,  a  mistress  9f  her 
art,    Mme.    Simone   did    not  persuade 
or  compel   the   audience  to   take  her 
part  In  any  scene.  There  was  no  more 
sympathy  for  her  than  there  was  for 
Robert  or  for  the  father.   It  was  per- 
haps not  the  fault  of  Mme.  Slmone  that 
she  did  not  compel  sympathy.   It  was 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Bernstein,  who,  Invent- 
ing a  disagreeable  story  and  modelling 
his  figures  to  suit  it,  forget  to  give  them  ' 
life.   We  do  not  object  to  the  play  be- 
cause It  is  disagreeable;  we  object  toi 
the  crudeness  of  development,  the  in- 
artistic  brutality  of  the  treatment,  and 
the  distorted  photography. 

It  would  be  fairer  toward  Mme. 
Slmone  to  see  her  in  other  plays  before 
discussing  her  art.  The  Impression  made 
by  her  performance  last  night  was  that 
she  is  a  handsome  woman,  admirably 
trained,  able  to  simulate  emotion,  or 
what  passes  as  emotion  In  plays  of  this 
nature,  without  deeply  feeling  it. 

The  supporting  company  Is  one  of  fair 
ability.  Mr.  Arden's  third  act  was  his 
best.  In  the  first  he  was  hard  man- 
nered and  at  times  his  speech  was  well 
nigh  unintelligible.  Mr.  Corrigan  played 
the  part  of  the  father  with  considerable 
force.  The  Lebourg  of  Mr.  Francis  was 
^^p!  lately  unpleasant.  There  were 
JBH    curtain  calls 


MOLLIS  ST.  THEATRE — "The 
Seven  Sisters,"  from  the  Hungarian  of 
Ferencz  Herczeg,  adapted  by  Edith 
Ellis,  translated  by  Ferlke  Boros. 

Mrs.  Gyurkovlcs  

Mrs.  Adeline  Stanhope-W'heatcrof  1 1 

Katlnka  Alice  John 

Sari   ^  l.j-A  Carlotta  Doty 

Ella   ->.--.L.  PuJr.  .Barbara  Tennant  , 

Micl   ~...rT'  Jean  Murdoch 

Baron  Radvanvl  Wilfred  Draycott  | 

Baron  Glifa  Radvanyl  Gaston  Belli 

Count  Ferl  Horkoy  Charles  Cherry  | 

Mlska  ffandorffy  Reginald  Mason 

Tcnl  Teleky  John  B.  Hollis 

Judging  the  merits  of  a  translation  is 


like  looking  for  a  dime  at  the  bottom  of 
a  rippling  pool.  Disturbances  on  the 
surface  mask  and  blur  the  shape  of 
what  we  wish  to  see.  The  dime  some- 
times seems  a  dollar,  sometimes  It  takes 
on  the  dimensions  of  a  tin  plate,  and 
sometimes  it  disappears  altogether.  If 
"The  Seven  Sisters"  were  anything  more 
than  the  farce  that  it  proclaims  Itself, 
the  task  of  trying  to  reconstruct  the 
excellencies  and  the  flavor  of  the  original 
would  be  even  more  difficult  than  squint- 
ing at  the  submerged  coin. 

But  while  there  are  two  troubled  sur- 
faces here— the  piece  has  not  only  been 
translated,  but  also  adapted— there  Is 
iittle  use  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters 
for  the  outlines  of  the  original,  since  the 
methods  and  manners  of  farce  are  the 
same  the  world  over.  The  original  au- 
thor's fidelity  to  Hungarian  customs  is 
of  little  account  after  all. 

In  farce-land  there  is  always  sotne- 
body  who  is  deliclously  fresh  and  amus- 
ingly Impertinent,  and  there  is  always 
somebody  else  who  Is  in  trouble.  Tin 
Old  Lady  who  lived  In  a  Shoe  is  already 
farcical  to  those  who  remember  theit 
Mother  Goose.  For  the  adapter  of  this 
foreign  piece  to  have  tried  to  make  Mrs, 
Gyurkovlcs  with  her  seven  daughters 
and  the  problem  of  getting  them  mar- 
ried Into  an  American  reality  would 
have  been  useless.  The  apparent  Impos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  this  super- 
m8ternal  feat  Is  what  furnishes  the 
tragedy  which  is  the  beginning  of  everyj 
farce. 

It  is  the  fourth  daughter  who  gives 
the  necessary  freshness  and  the  fond- 
ness for  practical  jokes  which  make 
up  the  laughing  material  of  the  play. 
While  on  an  escapade  she  meets  a 
lieutenant  who  arouses  in  her  an  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  get  her  three  elder 
sisters  married — for  it  seems  that  In 
Hungary  the  first  come  Into  the  cra- 
dle must  be  the  first  served  at  the 
altar.  She  gets  these  three  sisters 
tangled  up  with  eligible  men.  With 
one  act  to  each  of  these  intrigues,  the 
end  of  the  third  act  Is  reached,  and 
the  sudden  refusal  of  the  winsome 
fourth  daughter  to  marry  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  has  been  so  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her  sisters  very  cleverly 
saves  the  piece  from  a  musical  com- 
edy finale. 

She  Just  will  not  marry  him  under  the 
stress  of  the  circumstances  that  she  has 
unwittingly  fallen  Into  herself.  She 
makes  a  manifesto  about  the  whole 
practice  of  marrying  girls  off  as  If  they 
were  tame  geese  being  sent  to  market, 
and  In  general  conducts  herself  toward 
the  man  she  loves  quite  as  the  cut-to- 
pattern  suffragette  might. 

But  thanks  to  the  very  youngest  sis- 
ters, who  at  other  times  In  the  play 
had  furnished  an  opportunity  for  some 
sentimentality  not  usually  expected  in  a 
farce,  the  tom-boy  is  safely  united  to 
her  lieutenant. 

This  fourth  act  is  only  a  tag  to  a 
very  amusing  series  of  mistaken  Identi- 
ties, manipulated  according  to  the  very 
best  of  farce  traditions,  but  by  the  fact 
that  something  of  dramatic  suspense  is 
Introduced  the  audience  Is  called  back 
to  the  original  and  fruitless  attempt  to 
see  through  the  wavelets  of  adapted 
translation  and  to  wonder  about  the 
dime  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

Had  their  been  more  epigrams  than 
the  one  or  two  very  good  ones  which 
seemed  quite  accidental,  the  Seven 
Sisters  would  verge  on  the  uproarious 
comedy  of  manners.  As  It  Is,  it  !s 
something  more  than  the  mere  farce 
that  makes  the  audience  laugh  at 
sufficiently  frequent  intervals.  Over  in 
Hungary,  before  adaptation  and  trans- 
lation flowed  over  it,  it  may  have  been 
something  of  a  satire  on  a  national 
habit  that  puts  laughable  burdens  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  mothers. 

Anyway,  the  dime  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  is  genuine,  and  the  shapes  It 
takes  under  scrutiny  are  well  worth 
seeing  and  laughing  over. 

THE  WOODSMAN' 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE.  "The 
Woodsman,"  by  Robert  Stodart,  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage.  The  cast: 

l«her  .anV. '. .  '.  "M ...  Leslie  Palmer 

i  John  Hlnton  AX   «  nirk 

I  Caroline  weatneny.  Rlcl,mon(1 

Helen  Blake.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.  Mary  Yomiz 

!  The  material  here  offered  is  scanty  for 
I  the  purposes  of  a  four-act  play,  serious 
!  In  purpose  and  dealing  with  the  great 


human  emotions— love,  hate  and  revenge.  I 
The  author  has  extended  his  work  by  | 
the  use  of  what  he  Is  doubtless  pleased 
to  consider  comedy,  but  which  more 
nearly  resembles  farce.  He  has  drawn 
out  the  first  two  acts  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  consideration.  In  the 
opening  act  more  time  Is  taken  to  In- 
troduce the  minor  characters  than  their 
importance  warrants.  The  effort  to  en- 
liven the  scene  by  frequent  and  sudden 
entrances  and  exits  does  not  succeed. 
The  effect  Is  more  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion. 

The  people  pop  in  and  out  lnoessantly 
and  fill  the  time  without  materially  ad- 
vancing the  story.  Not  until  the  third 
act  begins,  with  the  uprising  curtain 
disclosing  a  mountain  top  scene  of  ef- 
fective strength  does  the  audience  begin 
to  thrill  with  appreciation  of  this  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  thought  back  to  the 
elemental  things  of  nature.  This  third 
act,  alone,  Is  enough  to  justify  the  at- 
tempt that  Mr.  Stodart  has  made. 
While  speaking  in  entire  praise  of  the 
best  of  the  playwright's  work  the  poetic 
quality  of  some  of  the  lines  must  not 
be  passed  by. 

It  must  have  been  this  element  In  the 
work  that  led  Manager  Craig  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  new  play  and  to 
take  the  pains  for  Its  excellent  mount- 
ing. A  single  good  introductory  act  in- 
stead of  the  two  verbose  ones  and  an 
improved  closing  act  would  make  this 
play  a  serious  claimant  for  permanent 
regard.  In  Its  present  form  Its  friends 
can  hardly  expect  much  success.  The 
Castle  Square  Theatre  surely  Is  entitled 
to  no  small  praise  for  giving  it  the 
present  setting. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  Maine  guide 
who  loves  and  is  beloved,  who  is  op- 
posed by  a  conventional  villain,  who 
suffers  the  disgrace  of  suspicion,  and 
who  finally  comes  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal  and  gains  the  expected  re- 
ward Romance  in  the  deep  woods  is 
not  a  new  subject  for  story  or  drama. 
Far  removed  from  the  homes  and  asso- 
ciations of  civilized  life,  romance  nat- 
urally depends  more  upon  the  mental 
states  of  the  persons  concerned  than  on 
the  external  surroundings.  In  books 
and  plays  any  one  can  enjoy  the  ro- 
mance of  nature  unadorned  and  un- 
tamed. In  reality  nature  in  the  roughest 
is  apt  to  lose  its  charm  for  the  general. 

Plavs  based  on  nature's  roughness 
must'be  idealized,  and  only  in  the  third 
act  of  this  play  has  the  author  raeas- 
urablv  met  the  idealizing  need.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  the  first  act  been 
,  set  in  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the 
Maine  woods  in  the  fishing  season.  The 
rainbow  hues  of  the  foliage  might  have 
been  left  out,  also  the  more  than  tropical 
glory  of  the  abundant  flowers  in  full 
bloom  surrounding  the  woods  camp. 

As  to  the  acting  It  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Craig  has  rarely  been  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  as  the  guide  and  hero. 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  much  in  his 
lines  were  fully  brought  out.  Miss 
Young,  after  the  opening  scene,  was 
praiseworthy. 

Especially  good  was  her  method  in 
the  trying  scene  upon  the  mountain  top 
by  night,  where  Helen  and  her  lover 
were  in  a  world  apart.  Mr.  Middlemass 
seemed  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with 
his  part,  in  fact  he  almost  approached 
a  good  natured  blackguard  in  the  at- 
tempt to  enact  an  almost  Impossible  vil- 
lain. Mr.  Walker  was  effective  as  the 
heroine's  father,  and  Mr.  Wallace  won 
recognition  for  sertnuous  effort  as  a 
renegrade  and  afterwards  repentant 
half-breed  Indian. 

The  audience  yesterday  afternoon 
showed  much  appreciation  of  the  play, 
It  will  be  continued  through  the  week. 

BIG  BIUTaT  KEITH'S 

Miss  Irene  Franklin  Heads  Pro- 
gram Full  of  Good  Things. 

Miss  Irene  Franklin  with  a  full  line 
of  character  songs,  all  of  her  own  com- 
position, head-lines  the  bill  at  Keith's 
this  week.  Miss  Franklin  is*  always  ex- 
cellent, and  likewise  a  big  hit.  She  was 
both  of  these  last  night  as  usual  and 
even  after  giving  five  songs  from  her 
repertoire  of  13  upon  the  program  was 
called  in  front  of  the  curtain  again  and 
again.  Here  and  there,  from  different 
parts  of  the  house  came  cries  for  "Red- 
head. Redhead,"  one  of  Miss  -Franklin  s 


'"Taney  Drew,  with  a  rather  Pretentious 
company  that  Includes  among  other 
Lionel  Barrymore  and  S.  Rankin  Drew, 
presented  an  original  farce  entitled 
••"tailed  "  'TIS  the  tale  of  the  trials  oi 
Prospective  groom  and  best  man  who 
?«n  to  keep  a  somewhat  important  en- 
gagement because  of  thee„^ 
breakdown  of  their  machine  The  auto 
rmbile  is  right  there  on  the  stage,  too. 
and  is  cranked,  starts  and  stops  In  full 
view  of  the  audience.  Finally  after 
hey  abandon  all  effort  to  get  ,hrfr£» 
car  into  running  order  again  jM^n 
in-  party  which,  of  course,  Includes  tne 
worded  distracted  bride-to-be,  appear* 
and  in  a  wild  auto  dash  a  country  Jus. 


,-ard  was  Nonette    the  slngms  8^ 

violinist,  who  has  been  scoring 
after    triumph   throughout   th^  M  ^ 
West.    Personally  attractiv ^  P  ,Ul 
a  sweet  voice  and  much  aonuy 
the  violin.  None tte  de l.ghte ^ her^^ 
ence  last  night.    Music  "*  program, 
mating  place  upon  this  *eek  s  P  = 
f0P  i„  addition  "*™™a™Tom. 
,meUe  there  are  the  Bison ^  City 

anclng  act,  aie  ot ner  conciudes 
S^&SJES^ft  the  most  dar- 

'V.t  week^' Keith's,  there  is  to  be 
,  ^es-ivaTof  the  old  time  variety  show 
[in  whi^n  such  favorites  asJte^mue 

W^sTMaggie  Clinv^He  Oilson 
Ward  &  Curran,  Gus  ^ItaM,  Mr  *nd 
Mrs  Harry  Thome  and  Fox  &  ^  ard 
are  some  of  those  to  appear. 

liveT  melodrama 


"Woman* Against  Woman"  Pleases 
at  Grand  Opera  House. 

!  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Woman 
Against  Woman,"  by  Frank  Harvey. 
The  cast: 

John  Tressider  Chester  de  Vonde 

Phil  Tressider  Paul  Webster 

Sir  Henry  Chesterton  John  Darcy 

Gilbert  Craven  Edward  Fox 

Hilton  George  Spencer 

VMrhael  Westwood  Eileen  Goodwin 

Hlrlm  Louie  G.  Winn 

Deborah  Barton  Gertrude  Blanchard 

Bessie  Barton  Grace  Van  Auker 

The  triumph  of  good  over  evil  is  well 
depicted  in  Frank  Harvey's  play,  "Wom- 
an Against  Woman."  The  story  is  that 
of  a  young  wife  who,  in  her  efforts  to 
save  her  sister  from  ruin  and  disgrace, 
becomes -estranged  from  a  husband  she 
loves  devotedly  by  the  envious  slander- 
ing of  a  former  friend.  However,  the 
death  of  her  child  leads  to  explanations 
and  her  husband,  learning  of  her  Inno- 
cence, quickly  makes  amends. 

The  sister  is  saved  from  disgrace  and 
marries  a  young  nobleman.  The  leading 
parts  are  well  taken  by  Chester  de 
Vonde  and  Grace  Van  Aucker,  and  the 
entire  cast  supports  them  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  holds  the  audience  from 
the  start. 


was  first  suecWsruTly  produced  in  Lon- 
don In  1905.  II  is  not  difficult  to  find 
cause  for  her  success  in  the  role. 
Whereas  those  who  seek  the  opera  for 
witnessing  dramatic  perfection  might 
find  some  slight  warrant  for  censuring, 
the  more  judicious  lovers  of  music  ap- 
plauded her  last  evening  as  a  consum- 
mate singer  of  sustained  melody.  The 
scoring  of  "Madama  Butterfly"  has  been 
said  to  be  very  Italian;  that  Is,  the 
doubling  pf  the  melody  in  higher  or 
lower  octaves,  with  some  lack  of  rich- 
ness in  the  minor  parts. 

If  then  there  was  some  perceptible 
absence  of  phrasing  or  blending  in  the 
reading  of  Mme.  Destinn  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  rapid  transitions  that 
are  written  into  the  score.  Certain  it  is 
that  her  voice  last  evening  revealed 
extraordinary  beauties,  In  the  quality  of 
its  timbre  and  the  richness  of  Its  tones. 
The  most  fruitful  opportunities,  of 
course,  axe  found  in  the  duet  of  the 
first  act  and  the  sombre  reiteration  of 
the  same  theme  in  the  song  to  the  child 
In  the  last  act.  Mme.  Destinn  betrayed 
a  wealth  of  vocal  resourcefulness  in  her 
differentiated  readings  of  the  two  pas- 
sages. 

Mr.  Jadlowker  was  the  Pinkerton 
There  is  no  lack  of  dramatic  fervor 
in  his  performance.  Indeed,  at  times, 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  over- 
emphasis that  marred  a  proper  blend- 
ing of  tones.  But,  for  the  rest,  he 
was  in  splendid  voice.  Apparently 
Mr.  Jadlowker  excels  in  the  more  lyr- 
ical passages,  especially  when  there 
Is  occasion  for  the  use  of  a  clear  and 
delicately  developed  lower  register. 
The  Sharpless  of  Mr.  Polese  was  not 


nize  the  Kossuth  hat,  thoughtKey  ad- 
mit cardigan,  raglan,  taglionl,  mackin- 
tosh, etc.  Probably  few  today  call 
what  ia  traditionally  known  as  the 
Kossuth  hat  a  Kossuth,  and  some  dic- 
tionary makers  might  answer,  "we 
might  as  well  admit  a  'Robert  Burns'  or 
'President  Arthur'  cigar." 

Nor  do  Farmer  and  Henley  seem  to 
know  anything  about  the  Kossuth, 
though  they  give  curious  information 
about  other  hats  and  meanings  of  the 
word  "hat"  in  slang.  George  Augustus 
Sala  once  wrote  a  little  book,  "The  Hats 
of  Humanity,  Historically,  Humorously 
and  Aesthetically  Considered;  A  Hom- 
ily." He  wrote  it  for  a  Manchester 
hatter  named  James  Gee.  And  Saia. 
who  wrote  fluently  about  everything 
and  knew  many  things,  does  not  allude 
to  the  Kossuth,  although  he  refers  to 
the  Garibaldi— "an  unmistakable  'pork 
pie'  picked  up  by  Garibaldi  during  his 
campaigns  in  South  America,  precisely 
as  his  red  flannel  shirt  was  borrowed 
from  the  ordinary  attire  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  seaman."  Sala  also  refers 
to  the  McClellan,  the  confederate  wide 
awake,  Jim  Crow  and  rip-rap.  Perhaps 
the  slight  was  deliberate,  for  in  a  foot- 
note' to  the  "Preliminary  Discourse" 
Sala  says:  "I  may  here  state,  once  for 
all,  that  I  only  recognize  in  a  modified 
degree  as  hats  the  modern  'wide 
awakes,'  'Jim  Crows,'  'pork  pies'  and 
other  varieties  of  what  the  Americans 
call  'soft'  hats;  things  which  you  can 
sit  upon,  double  up,  and  put  in  your 


should,  to  my  thinking,  be  stiff,  cylin- 
drical, '  raven  black  or  milky  whits,  and 
shiny."   Sala  italicizes  "shiny." 


STINN 
IN  "BUTTERFLY" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Madama 
Butterfly,"  by  PuCcinI.  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 


Butterfly 
■harpless 
Suzuki  .  . , 


5/./.A 


'inkerton 

5oro   

lamadori 


requirements  of 


.Mme.  Destinn 
.  ...  Mr.  Polese 
...  Miss  Sv.  h  rtz 
Miss  DetCourcy 
■  Mr.  Jadlnvvke'r 
.  .  Mr.  Giaofeone 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  exp'ata'the 
allure  of  "Madama  Butterfly"  when  the 
vork  was  first  produced  at  La  Scala, 
nd  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  the 
premiere"  serves  only  to  increase  the 
ifficulty  of  explaining.  Realism  In  art, 
i  one  form  or  another,  has  for  mors 
fian  a  decade  been  almost  a  condition 
recedent  to  the  applause  of  the  modern 
dividual.  In  consequence,  when  music  | 
Dmes  to  be  less  occupied  with  its  own 
roper  harmonies  than  in  working  niira- 
es  of  suggestiveness  and  in  telling  ln- 
rumental  tales,  one  is  led  to  assume 
tat  it  satisfies  the 
odern  art. 

Within  this  conception,  "Madama  But- 
rfly"  is  easily  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ngtiished  examples  of  modern  art.  It 
main.-*  all  those  tone  pictures  which 
any  modern  composers  have  labored 
r.  But,  in  addition,  Puccini  is  more 
etical  than  his  aontemporaries,  and 
a  purpose  is  not  suggestiveness  for  its 
m  sake,  but  suggestiveness  for  the 
ke  of  melody.  There  Is  exquisite  mel- 
y  in  his  descriptions,  and  those  de- 

(riptions  are  uttered  in  song  rather 
an  in  an  exhaustive  orchestration 
io  frequently,  at  the  representation  of 
9  more  modern  operas,  not  excepting 
»n  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden 
St,  one  is  required  to  disregard,  if 
can,  an  absorbing  theme  which  is 
I  ing  developed  in  the  rear  of  the  foot- 
I  hta  to  direct  one's  Interest  to  the 
.hestration  to  which  the  composer  has 
neeerated  his  best  efforts.  In  such  a 
ie  opera  scarcely  serves  Its  own  pur- 
se. 

f  one  is  to  judge  at  all  from  repeated 
irlng  of  the  opera,  "Madama  Butter- 
"  by  reason  of  Its  melodious  vocal 
icriptiora,  such  as  rinkerton's  piquant 
lody  descriptive  of  Butterfly,  the  fa- 
ns love  duet  o(  the  first  act,  the  son- 
the  child  in  the  last  act,  defeats  afi 
KiWIIty  of  lack  of  Interest  in  the  ver- 
score. 
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so  successful.  There  are  occasions  when  ;  ket  A  real  hat,  a  hat  of  authority, 
his  voice  betrays  more  than  satisfying 
clearness.  Last  evening,  however,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  a  cer- 
tain vocal  bluntness.  Mr.  Giaccone's 
Goro  is  admirably  conceived,  while  Miss 
Swartz  betrays  more  and  more  sonsr- 
ity  and  volume  as  was  evidenced  in 
the  trio  of  the  last  act.  Mr.  Moranzoni 
was  judicious  in  his  direction  of  cres- 
cendps. 

The  opera  was  mounted  with  the  -usual 
exactness  as  to  detail. 

"Thais"  will  be  produced  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  Mme.  Brozla  and 
Mr.  Rlddez  will  sing  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  Mr.  Clement  will  take  the 
part  of  Niclas. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  an 
extra  performance  When  Mme.  Eames 
will  make  her  only  appearance  In 
"Tosca''  this  season. 

The  cast  will  be  as  follows: 

Floria  Tosca,  Mme.  EnmeB;  CaTaradossI, 
Mr  Gnudenzl-  Searpla.  Mr.  Scottl;  Angelottt, 
Mr.  SUM;  11  Sagrestano,  Mr.  Taveechla; 
^•poletta,  Mr.  Glaccone;  Un  Pastore.  Miss  De 
Courey.    Mr.  Moranzoni  will  conduct. 

HAROLD  BAUER  PLAYS 


Gives  Long  Piano  Recital  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  /<  .IU. 

Harold  Bauer  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
mann, "Kreisleriana"  (dedicated  to 
Chopin);  Liszt,  Sonata  in  B"  minor 
(dedicated  to  Schumann);  Schumann, 
Fantasia  (dedicated  to  Liszt);  Chopin, 
Ballade  In  F  (dedicated  to  Schumann) ; 
Etudes  Opus  10,  Nos.  3,  4  and  12  (dedi- 
cated to  Liszt).  There  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  program,  formidable  in  length 
and  calculated  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  endurance  of  the  player,  was  des- 
tined to  show  the  close  musical  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  the 
composers  represented,  while  the  re- 
cent celebration  of  the  Liszt  centen- 
ary made  its  performance  of  unusual 
interest  and  peculiarly  fitting. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Bauer 
was  more  than  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion.  His  is  an  Imposing- 
technique,  which  has  been  refined  to  a 
high  degree  of  polished  mechanism. 
Yet  the  musical  interpretation  of  a 
work  is  never  sacrificed  by  him  in  or- 
der that  he  may  the  more  prominently 
emphasize  his  pianistic  skill  and,  in 
fact,  so  easily  does  he  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  intricate  passages  that 
they  are  invariably  lost  sight  of  in 
the  imaginativeness  of  his  playing. 

The  variety  of  moods  represented 
in  the  compositions  played  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  sharp  transitions  from 
the  declamatory,  the  rhetorically  em- 
phatic, to  the  frankly  lyric,  from  rest- 
less disquietude  to  romantic  pensive- 
ness,  all  these  were  admirably  ren- 
dered. 

i  In  his  performance  of  "Kreisleriana" 
Mr.  Bauer  remained  for  the  most  part 
'conventional,  nor  with  the  exception 
iof  the  last  four  movements  did  the 
work  inspire  the  listener  with  the  de- 
sire for  a  second  hearing.  But  the 
pianist  gave  a  memorable  rendering 
of  the  Sonata  by  Liszt  as  he  did  of 
Schumann's  Fantasia,  while  the  ensu- 
ing Ballade  and  Etudes  were  given 
with  surpassing  excellence. 


Someone  writing  from  Boston  to  the 
New  York  Sun  chants  the  praise  of  men 
who  wear  without  fear  of  molestation 
the  Kossuth  hat.  Men  have  worn  this 
sort  of  hat  since  1861-52.  he  says,  and 
there  are  manufacturers  of  it  here  who 
in   the  d£ 


do  their  work  openly  and 
time 


day 


Kossuth  Slighted. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  New  I 
em%an*-  Butt*  nm       lnteres,lnK  to      English  dictionary  and  some  other  die-  L 
the  opera     |  nonaries  of  Importance  do  not  recog- 1 


Gossip  About  Hats. 

As  for  the  round,  low-crowned  hat 
—  generally  of  soft  felt  and  with  a 
broad  brim.  It  is  known  in  England 
as  the  billy  cock,  and  Dr.  Murray,  ad- 
mitting it  to  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary, says  it  is  apparently  the 
same  as  "bully  cocked,"  a  hat  worn 
after  the  faehion  of  the  bullies  or 
hectoring  blades  of  the  18th  century. 
Thus  do  deep  thinkers  sometimes 
flounder  in  derivations.  This  variety 
of  hat  was  first  made  for  Billy  Coke, 
or  William  Coke,  and  worn  by  him 
at  the  shooting  parties  at  Holkham 
in  the  early  fifties.  If  Dr.  Murray  is 
correct  the  hat  is  much  older,  for 
this  description  of  an  Oxford  dandy 
was  published  in  1721:  "When  he 
walks  the  street  he  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  a  stiff  silk  gown,  which 
rustles  in  the  wind,  as  he  struts 
along;  a  flaxe  tie-wig,  or  sometimes 
a  long  natural  one,  which  reaches 
down  below  his  waist;  a  broad  bully- 
cocked  hat,  or  a  square  cap  of  above 
twice  the  usual  size;  white  stockings, 
thin  Spanish  leather  shoes;  his 
clothes  lined  with  tawdry  silk,  and 
his  shirt  ruffled  down  the  bosom  as 
well  as  at  the  wrists.  Besides  all 
which  marks,  he  has  a  delicate  jaunt 
In  his  gait  and  smells  very  philosoph- 
ically of  essence." 

The  derby  in  England  is  called  also  a 
bowler,  and  it  is  said  Coke's  first  hatter 
was  William  Bowler.  The  gibus,  opera 
hat,  collapsible  crush  hat,  accordeon, 
was  named  after  its  inventor.  It  is  a 
convenient  hat,  but  it  is  now  apparently 
out  of  fashion,  not  the  correct  thing. 
Over  50  years  ago  one  E.  Forbes  in 
"Literary  Papers"  stated  with  crushing 
force:  "No  man  in  a  gibus  ever  com- 
manded public  awe  or  private  respect." 

But  how  about  the  green  Tyrolean 
hat  which  Edward  VII.  made  fashion- 
able -in  1907? 

And  is  it  true  that  while  plug  hats  are 
now  the  correct  thing  in  this  country, 
they  are  less  and  less  worn  in  England 

I  even  on  formal  occasions  except  bv 
[  Americans? 

"Mazeppa"  Menken  Again. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  allusions  in  this 
column  to  Ada  (or  Adah)  Isaacs  Men- 
ken. Sala  wrote  in  his  "Life  and  Ad- 
ventures" .that  when  -he  knew  Lola 
Monies  she  wished  him  to  be  her  biog- 
rapher starting  with  the  assumption 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Spanish  -matador,   Monies,     "it  was  _ 

wasl,af1taertn  ,Wh1Ch'   fUr]Q"s]y  en°^h 
f "erwards,   to   a   certain  extent 
shared  by  Ada  Isaacs  Menken  who  had 

w   'dea,  lHat  her  ™™  was  Do- 

ores  and  that  her  father  had  been  di°- 
t.ngtushed  in  the  Iberian  buU-ring" 

There  are  recollections  of  "Mazenna" 
Menken  in  "The  Spice  of  fiEj&ly 
Thormanby,"  published  recently  He 
A^fo  866  V'the  duke"  mou«t  horse  at 
Aps  ley;  he  knew  Livingstone,  ran  a 
musical  and  dramatic  review  and  ob 
tamed  a  "scoop"  over  Mabel  Grey  was 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  waiters  *n 

iae?rnLn°J-  ]°nS  Cl0Sed'  and  the  beau- 
ties, like  Miss  Saddington,  who  sat  at 
the  receipt  of  custom.  One  night  he 
saw  Sayers  and  Heenan  in  a  box  at  the 
opera,  "and  the  opera  went  for  not  ! 


Neglected  Children. 

Not  long  ago  a  man.  who  claimed  to 
be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  playing  in  a  drama  with 
Napoleon  as  the  hero  In  the  English 
province*   A  man  calling  himself  Henri 
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Bonaparte  and  claiming  to  be  the  sou 
of  Napoleon  III.,  applied  a  fortnight  or 
so  ago  to  the  Marseilles  police  for  a  hos- 
pital ticket.  He  was  the  junior  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  by  12  years.  There  is 
a  story  that  Louis  Napoleon  became  the 
father  of  two  children,  boys,  when  he 
was.  a  prisoner  at  Ham.  The  mother 
was  Alexandrine  Vergeot,  a  maker  of 
sabots,  who  married  Louis  Napoleon's 
foster  'brother  and  died  at  Paris  In 
1880. 

The  most  remarkable  story,  however, 
is  that  of  a  son  said  to  be  born  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  to  Napoleon.  The 
mother  was  a  middle  aged  washer 
woman  with  beautiful  hair,  who  in  1821 
went  to  London,  where  she  married  a 
clock  maker  named  Gordon.  She  and 
her  son  by  Napoleon  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  New  London,  Conn. 
The  son  grew  up  and  went  into  news- 
paper work  and  politics.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  his  father,  close  mouthed  In  speech, 
yet  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink 
he  would  grow  expansive.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  May  25,  18SC,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  is  buried.  Is  all  this 
simply  a  legend? 


Why  Should  We? 

The  Herald  has  received  a  singular 
letter  from  "W.  F.  P.":  "You  should 
publish  the  inclosed  extract  from  Lord 
Curzon's  'Persia  and  the  Persians.'  I 
am  sure  your  readers  will  appreciate  it." 

We  have  not  the  child-like  faith  of 
our  correspondent,    but  as   the  motto 

I of  nearly  everybody  today  is:  "We  strive 

!to  please,"  here  goes: 

"Mianeh  is  the  traditional  headquar- 
ters and  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 

; redoubtable  Gherib-Gez,  or  Argas  Fer- 
sicus,  and  appealing  stories  are  here  re- 
lated of  its  achievements:  Its  bite,  which 
is  dangerous,  and  alleged  sometimes  to  I 
be  fatal  to  strangers,  is  foolishly  siid  | 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  natives,  al-  | 
though  they  occasionally  guard  against 
its  possible  consequences  by  a  system  ' 
of  homeopathic  inoculation,  which  con- 
sists -in  administering  the  insect  itself 
to  the  new  arrival  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  bread.    The  creature  is  but  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  European  bug,  but 
is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  with  little  red 
spots  on  its  back. 

■A  favorite  prescription  of  the  Per- 
sian practitioner,  should  anyone  have 
been   bitten,    is  to    make   the   patient  e 
di  ink  off  a  bowl  of  sour  milk,  then  to  , 
place  him  in  a  seat  suspended  by  cords  ' 
to  the  ceiling,   and  twisting  these,  to 
spin  round  as  they  unwind  until  he  is 
violently  sick;  by  which  heroio  treat- 
ment the  poison  Is  supposed  to  be  ef- 
fectively expelled.    Another  remedy  Is 
to  wrap  the  bitten  part  In  the  still  warm 
skln  of  a  newly  killed  bullock." 
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CONCERT  GIVEN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Knelsel  quartet  gave  the  second 
concert  of  Its  27th  season  last  evening 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Harold  Bauer  was  the 
tjianlst.  The  program  Included  Mozart's 
quartet  In  C  major;  Salnt-Saens's  sonata 
|  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  'cello,  op.  32; 
Brahms's  piano  quintet  in  F  minor. 
There  was  a  large  and  heartily  ap- 
plausive audience. 

The  Kneisels  have  long  been  famous 
for  the  purity  and  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  performance  of 
Mozart's  music.  Last  evening  they 
apparently  did  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent acoustic  properties  of  the  hall. 
Everything  In  the  music  was  too 
much  in  the  foreground,  even  the 
mysterious  opening  that  for  years 
vexed  the  pedants;  even  the  marvel- 
lous passage  In  the  andante  that  may 
be  classed  with  the  Statue  musio  of 
"Don  Giovanni"  in  Its  suggestion  of 
the  unearthly.  For  Steinert  Hall, 
there  was  seldom  a  true  and  sus- 
tained piano,  while  that  which  proba- 
bly seemed  forte  to  the  players  was 
fortissimo  to  the  hearers. 

Not  only  was  the  music  thus  swollen 
out  of  proportion,  but  the  performance 
was  not  characterized  by  euphony.  The 
tonal  quality  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
usual ;  frequently  It  was  almost  coarse, 
as  though  the  Kneisels  were  endeavor- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  some 
modern  second-rate  composer,  some 
earnest  soul  with  a  mighty  purpose  and  * 
ears  that  were  not  sensitive.  The  music 
of  Mozart  Is  not  of  this  gross  texture. 
Hazlltt  shrewdly  said  that  It  should 
come  as  on  the  air  and  depart  with  it. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Bauer  In  chamber  music.    He  gave  last 
evening  with  Mr.  Wllleke  an  Interesting 
reading  of  Saint-Saens's  sonata,  which 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the  In- 
genious and  assimilative  Frenchman's 
most  Imaginative  works.     In  the  first 
and  third  mo\'ements  Saint-Saens,  who  . 
Is  generally  serene  and  equable,  actually  j 
waxes  passionate.    It  is  true  that  In  the  ' 
second  movement  he  goes  back  to  the  \ 
choral  for  a  subject.    His  devotion  to  ' 
the  choral  In  absolute  music  can  be  Ilk-  t  i 
ened  only  to  the  mutual  affection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micawber  or  the  memorable 
devotion  to  the  American  flag  shown  hy_.ijM<l* 

-DM,,   -■" '  --      'the  world  I 
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the  lute.  Cot.  Tell  i  r  1 
flops  Joyful  or  trying 
But  what  an  admirable  sonata  this  Is 

tin  musical  contents  nnd  In  workman- 
ship:  Mr.  Wllleke  at  times,  especially  In 
Jtho   Flnalo,   Rave    the.    audience  more 
rood  than  strings,  but  on  the  whole  he 
played  exrressively  nnd    In  sustained 
Inielodies  displayed  a  rich  and  beautiful 
|tone.    Mr.  Bauer,  who  is  getting  to  be 
>  and  more  of  a  draughtsman  than 
lorist,  played  In  the  finest  musical 
t  and  with  technical  mastery, 
le  concert  ended  to  the  Joy  of  the 
Brnhmsltes  with  a  performance  of  "the 
muster's"  piano  quintet.    They  that  have 
I  taken  the  highest  degree  In  the  Brahms 
lodice  insist  that  this  quintet  Is  colossal, 
land  they  have  something  to  say  about 
I  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  falling  on  Jo- 
hannes.   Brahms  first  wrote  the  quintet 
as  a  string  quintet  with  two  'celll.  He 
showed  it  to  Joachim,  who  shook  his 
head  and  said  it  would  not  do.  Then 
Brahms  remodelled  It  as  a  sonata  for 
two  pianos  and  played  It— with  Tauslg, 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.   Others  said  that 
the  new  version  would  not  do.  Then  he 
achieved    the    present    work,    and  the 
faithful  said  that  It  was  good. 

The  third  conoert  of  the  series  will  be 
on  Jan.  9. 
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King;  Alfonso  is,  perhaps,  only  the 
shrewd  press  agent  of  the  Infanta  Eu- 
lalie,  and  will  share  in  the  profits.  Yet 
her  book  Is  not  scandalous.  What  if 
Queen  Isabella  had  written  her  Me- 
moirs? Eulalle!  'Tis  a  euphonious  name. 
How  did  the  old  song  go? 

Bluebirds  linger  here  awhile. 
O'er  this  eacrcd,  pras*»y  pile. 
Sin?  your  sweetest  songs  to  me — 
'Tis  the  erare  of  Eulalie! 
Rosa  white,  around  her  tomb, 
fipntly  wave,  and  sweetly  bloom, 
Let  your  silent  language  be. 
We  will  bloom  for  Eulalle! 

CHORDS 
(and  with  ereat  expression) 
Let  your  silent  language  be, 
•'  'Tis  the  grave  of  Eulalle." 
The  choir  will  omitthenexttwo  verses. 
But  the  Spanish  Eulalle  Is  very  much 
alive,  and  writes  about  honesty,  divorce, 
friendship,  the  family,  etc.,  etc. 
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Memoirs  by  Another. 

Did  the  Infanta  Eulalle  write  the 
book  unaided?'  Brahms  once  said — he 
k  was  always  saying  rude  and  disagree- 
In  T  able  things — that  the  music  by  a  prince 
 —opera  or  symphony  or  chamber  work — 

01  should  always  be  spoken  of  respectfully 
for  there   was  no   knowing  who  had 
composed   it.     The  memoirs   of  many 
singers  and  theatre  people  have  been 
written  by  friends  or  newespaper  men. 
The  author  of  Michael  Kelly's  amusing 
"Bemlniscences"    was   Theodore  Hook. 
Marie     Colombler's     outrageous  book 
about  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  written  by 
Paul  Bonnetain,  the  author  of  a  singu- 
ki    larly  disgusting  novel.     Pauline  Mark- 
3    ham's   autobiography   Is   attributed  to 
H  •  Richard  Grant  White.    That  delightful 
t*     book   of   gossip,   "Souvenirs    de  Mile. 
H     Duthe,"   was  written   by    the  Baron 
L     Lamothe-Langon.     The    "Memolres  de 
E     Mme.  Judith"  of  the  Comedle  Francaise 
has  Just  been  published.    It  abounds  in 
■j     entertaining     gossip,     with  anecdotes 
}     characterized  by  a  lack  of  reserve.  The 
Wt.   author  is  Gsell.    Mme.  Judith  tells  us 
jt  .  that  George  Sand  was  a  dirty  person  in 
a,     appearance  when  she  knew  her.  Her 
n     hair  was  as  greasy  as  that  of  a  gypsy 
c      on  the  highway.    Her  dress  was  shabby, 
a     but  Mme.  Judith  has  the  grace  to  add 
C     that  George  Sand  denied  herself  lux- 
uries, and  even  comforts,  for  the  sake 
t  ■   of  her  children  and  poor  people,  to  whom 
8     she  was  always  charitable.    There  Is  a 
<J     description   of   her  conducting  the  re- 
hearsal  of   one   of   her   plays,  sitting 
I  .   astr'de  a  chair  or  with  her  feet  on  an- 
<f|     other  chair,  while  she  smoked  a,  clay 

I  pipe.  Let  us  hope  it  was  a  true  T  D. 
ft     There  is  a  more  agreeable  sketch  of  the 

Due  de  Moray,  who  for  years  set  the 

II  fashion  in  Paris.  One  day  he  forgot  to 
1     button  the  upper  part  of  his  waistcoat, 

and  for  over  a  week  all  men  wishing  to 
■  be  "tres  correct"  went  about  with 
I      waistcoats  unbuttoned. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  was  as- 
sisted in  writing  "Leaves  from  thei 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands" 
and  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin  was  the 
collaborator.  The  book  by  the  Saxon 
princess,  which  was  published  recently, 
reads  as  though  she  had  been  unaided  1 
in  the  pleasant  task  of  roasting  the 
members  of  the  court  at  Dresden.  Cer- 
tainly the  too  celebrated  tutor  did  notl 
have  a  hand  In  it,  nor  did  Mr.  Toselli, 
the  passionate  pianist. 


A  Parlor  Lion. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  Mrs 
Leo  Hunter  and  all  restless  persons 
who  wish  to  decorate  their  parlors  with 
a  "guest  of  honor,"  Mr.  James  Berry 
who  was  official  hangman  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  for  many  years.    Some  tim- 

faithh^aS  converted  *°  the  Wesleyan 
and  wnm  persuaded  that  hanging  men 

for  ,  h  ^  hardIy  the  pupation 
tor  a  devout  man.  He  foreot  thAt  i„ 
the  good  old  times  the  S  of  one 

tfa'n  ton<5t  Vhe  CWef  f1uty  «"  »  Ch™ 
tian    to    torture   and   burn    alive  the 

equally  pious  of  another  sect 
But  Mr.  Berry,  now  visiting  the  United 

States,  is  still  proud  of  his  n"  atnes,  knd 

dispatch  as  a  public  officer. 


person,  he  co  i"Bi  9  t  ie  eioctric  enair 
as  horrible*  Inaafciuch  as  he  has  writ- 
ten two  h'^oks  -reminiscences  with  chap- 
ters of  advice  to  rising  young  execu- 
tioners—the Authors'  Club  might  well 
give  him  a  r^-eptjon  when  he  visits  Bos- 
ton, but  he  should  be  requested  to  bring 
with  him  a  piece  of  the  five-elghths-lnch 
rope  which  he  adjusted  so  skilfully  in 
his  glorious  days. 

Black~and  White. 

Mr.  lyeonldas  G.  Stearns  writes  to  The 
Herald  asking  whether  a  man  who 
wears  a  series  of  cravats,  chang- 
ing each  day,  donning,  for  example,  a 
green  one  on  Monday,  a  lavender  one 
on  Tuesday,  orange  on  Wednesday, 
variegated  chintz  on  Thursday  and  so 
on,  should  be  condemned  as  a  frivolous 
or  dandlcal  person. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Stearns,  in  variety 
and  individuality  In  the  wearing  of  cra- 
vats. The  male  dress,  especially  In 
Boston,  Is  distressingly  uniform  and 
monotonous.  The  comedian  Bach,  who 
created  •  the  part  of  John  Styx 
in  Offenbach's  "Orphee  aux  En- 
ters," grotesque  on  the  stage,  present- 
ed an  ascetic  appearance  in  the  street. 
He  had  evolved  a  theory  concerning 
cravats.  He  explained  this  theory  to  a 
friend:  "I  buy  two  cravats  which  last 
me  a  year:  one  white,  the  other  black. 
In  the  last  six  months  the  white  be- 
comes black  through  wear,  and  the 
black  a  pure  white,  also  through  wear." 

Dr.  Holmes  once  sang: 

Virtue  may  flourish  In  an  old  cravat, 

EVt  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shocking 

hat. 

He  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  hat.  Some  think  a 
fancy  waistcoat  should  set  the  pitch 
for  the  costume-.  Others,  and  they  are 
men  of  authority,  insist  that  the 
cravat  should  determine  the  costume 
of  the  day.  Anyone  who  treats  the 
subject  of  the  cravat  with  due  respect 
should  have  a  fine  sense  of  color  and 
nuances.  The  shocking  taste  often 
displayed  by  otherwise  estimable  citi- 
zens is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  color  blind.  An  enthusiast 
should  begin  with  at  least  31  cravats, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  majority  should  be  of  generous 
length  and  width,  easily  tied  by  the 
wearer  in  a  loose  knot  and  with  flow- 
ing ends.  The  wisp  or  shoe-string 
variety  is  hopelessly  out  of  date  even 
with  western  statesmen,  who  still  de- 
light In  leg  boots. 


HARVARD  BOYS 
IN  GERMAN  PLAY 

"Der  Unglaeublge  Thomaa,"  a  farce 
in  three  acts  by  Laufs  and  Jacoby,  was 
performed  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall 
by  the  Deutsche  Vereln  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. ' 

Ienaz  Doell..,  O.  Prlestor,  Sp 

Adolheld.   Mr».  F.  W.  Stuart i 

Franzlrka. .  .V»  Mrs.  R.  Na.g»l 

Emmy  r<.  MUs  Elebeth  Stormer 

Neugebauer  B-  J-  Hubermann.  uC. 

Theresa  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hartung 

Doktor  Puso.hel  E.  L.  Ha-ckes,  '1* 

Ouetav  Wengleln.  . .  .Q.  D,  Huncke,  '12  1Q. 
Johann  Jakoti  A  llendorf .  E.  A.  Duncker,  '14 

LeopoM  Pchlmmel  H.  H.  Hablcht,  '13  i 

Doktor  Taul  Wagner  B.  F.  Lange,  uC. 

Lisbcth  Miss  C.  Haokabarth 

A  friendly  audience,  fair  In  size,  gave 
marked  expression  to  Its  enjoyment  of  | 
the  performance.  Appropriate  muslo  was 
Played  under  the  direction  of  R.  C.  Glv- 
ler. 

The  Doubting  Thomas  In  the  question 
was  one  Ignaz  Doell,  a  simple  soul, 
whose  chief  delight  appeared  to  He  In 
the  adorning  of  his  person  In  gaudy 
hcuse-coats.  and  whose  honest  contempt 
for  the  belief  in  spiritualism  rampant  in 
his  family  led  to  marital  blckerngs  and  \ 
an  ensuing  desire  on  his  part  to  resume 
his  clays  of  early  freedom.  Incidentally, 
he  is  Informed  by  a  nephew  that  It  is 
possible  through  hypnotism  to  render 
the  person  hypnotized  utterly  oblivious 
to  his  past.  Gleefully  Doell  submits  to 
the  experiment,  which  he  pretends  hasl 
been  effectual,  and  to  the  horror  of  hM 
wife  and  children  leaves  the  house,  bent 
on  adventures. 

Upon  his  return  home  after  a  night  of 
revelry  his  family  overwhelm  him  with 
attentions,  and  in  the  face  of  his  con- 
tinued aberration,  spiritualism  and  the 
distracted  nephew  who  has  worked  thel 
spell  are  roundly  abused. 

The  deception  is  discovered,  however, 
by  the  wily  Dr.  Wagner,  an  unfavored 
suitor  of  Doell's  daughter,  who,  threat- 
ening disclosure,  wins  his  suit,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  all  appearances,  re- 
stores Doell's  memory. 

Mr.  Prlester  as  Doell  played  with  as- 
surance and  spontaneity:  Mr.  Huncke 
as  Gustav  was  delightfully  boyish, 
■while  Mr.  Hacker  gave  an  un- 
usually clever  characterization  of  Dr. 
Paxchell.  the  explosive  and  Inflam- 
mable scientist.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  a 
model  of  matronly  dignity  and  wifely 
solicitude,  while  the  others  In  the  cast 
rendered  excellent  support. 

The  farce  will  be  performed  at  Brattle 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Dec.  14. 


7  ill™ 

scenery  and  Costumes  Pleasure 
to  the  Eye— The  "Medita- 
tion" Wins  Applause. 


GREET  NEWCOMERS  WARMLY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Massenet's 
'^'Thais'*  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
lis  opera  house  by  the  Boston  Opera 
ompany,  Henry  Russell,  managing 
rector.   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Nlcias  Mr.  Clement 

Athauael  Mr.  Itlddez 

Palemon  Mr.  Loukow 

Uu  Scrvlteur  Mr.  Barreau 

Thais  Mme.  Brozia 

Orobyle  MUs  Fisher 

Myrlale  Miss  Swartz 

Alblne  Mme.  Claessens 

La  Charmeuse  Miss  Scotney 

"Thais"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
Manhattan  Op>"ra  House  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  March  30,  1909,  when 
iMiss  Garden  and  Messrs.  Renaud  and 
/Valles  were  the  chief  singers.  Mr.  Cam- 
panlni  conducted.  It  was  performed 
again  in  April.  There  was  another  per- 
formance on  April  2,  1910,  when  the  chief 
singers  were  Miss  Garden  and  Messrs. 
Renaud  and  Lucas.  Mr.  de  la  Fuente 
then  conducted. 

The  story  of  Thais,  or  Thalsis,  is  a 
very  old  one.  It  was  told  in  De  Vora- 
gine's  "Golden  Legend;  or,  Lives  of 
the. Saints,"  how  "Thaisis.  as  it  is  read 
In  Vitas  I'atrum,  was  a  common  wom- 
an, and  of  so  great  beauty  that  many 
followed  her  and  sold  all  their  sub- 
stance, that  they  came  unto  to  the 
utterest  poverty.  And  they  that  were 
her  lovers  fought  for  her  and  strove 
for  Jealousy,  so  that  they  otherwhlle 
slew  each  other,  and  thereof  her  house' 
was  oft  full  of  blood  of  young  men 
that  drew  to  her."  And  the  writer 
also  told  of  the  holy  abbot  Pafuntius, 
who  went  to  a  city  of  Egypt  and  there 
had  a  strange  meeting  with  Thais; 
and  she  repented  and  burnt  all  those 
j  goods  that  she  had  won  with  sin,  and 
!  went  with  the  abbot  to  a  monastery 

of  virgins,  where  she  was  closed  In  a 
cell  and  the  door  was  sealed  with 
lead.  And  there  she  mourned  her 
sins  and  died  and  then  rested  In  our 
Lord. 

Long  before  this  "Golden  Legend" 
was  written  in  the  13th  century  Hros- 
wlta,  abbess  of  Gandersheim,  wrote  a 
naive  "Comedy"  in  which  Marie,  the 
niece  of  the  holy  Abraham,  became  a 
sinner  in  a  city  of  Syria  and  was  there 
s?ved  by  the  anchorite  who  went  in 
search  of  her. 

M.  Anatole  France  pondered  these  old 
legends— he  wrote  delightfully  about 
Hrotswitha's  little  drama— and  then 
produced  his  "Thais,"  a  masterpiece  of 
irony  and  pyrrhoniem.  His  monk,  how- 
ever, is  carnally  inflamed  when  Thais  is 
already  a  saint  on  earth.  When  the  vir- 
gins Intone  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Isarel"  after  her  deatli  their  voices 
slick  in  their  throats.  "They  had  seen 
the  face  of  the  monk,  and  they  fled  In 
their  fear,  crying,  'A  vampire!  a  vam- 
pire!' He  had  become  so  hideous  that 
in  passing  his  hand  over  his  face  he  felt 
its  ugliness." 

M.  France  might  have  said  with 
Charles  Reade  when  he  was  accused  of' 
plundering  Erasmus  and  other  writers 
for  scenes  and  dialogue  of  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth";  "I  milked  a  hundred 
cows;  the  cream  is  my  own."  For  the 
most  striking  pages  of  M.  France's 
"Thais"  are  of  his  own  invention;  as 
the  long  conversation  between  Nlcias 
and  the  other  banqueters  concerning 
philosophy,  religion  and  the  conduct  of 
life;  as  the  cruelly  ironic  ending. 

The  dominating  note  of  the  romance 
which  is  irony,  was  of  little  value  to  a 
composer  of  operas,  nor  did  the  libret- 
tist, Gallet,  endeavor  to  reproduce  the 
lambent  style  of  M.  Anatole  France. 
Gallet  and  Massenet— hte  latter  especial- 
ly—saw in  the  novel  one  leading  sub- 
ject: the  sharp  contrast  between  spiri- 
tual love  and  sensuality.  The  courtesan 
in  her  splendor  who  repents  and  Is  then 
loved  with  a  brutal  passion  by  her 
saviour,  appealed  at  once  to  Massenet, 
who  for  a  time  was  a  pornographer  iri 
opera,  and  always  erotic  In  the  musical 
expression  of  religious  or  quasi-religious 
exaltation. 

Then  there  was  the  opportunity  for 
scenic  display  with  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  desert  and  Alexandria,  the 
luxurious  city;  between  the  boudoir  of  | 
the  courtesan  and  the  home  of  the  vir- 
gins; between  the  vision  of  Thais,  half 

naked,  miming  Aphrodite- before  a  pant- 
ing throng,  and  the  celestial  vision. 

And  there  was  the  voluptuous  beauty  | 
of  Miss  sibyl  Sanderson  for  whom  Mas- 
senet had  already  written  his  "Esciar- 
monde." 

The  romance,  the  libretto  and  the 
music  are  well  known.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  opera;  to  comment  on 
much  that  Is  susary  and  much  that  is 
frankly  operetta-like;  to  dilate  on  the 
fact  that  this  music  Is  lyric  rather  than 
dramatic,  or  to  point  out  that  tiie  "Med- 

'  with  the 


ilBffloii,"  which  Is  Supposed  to  express 

the  soul  of  Thais  1n  the  process  of  con- 
version, is  a  tune  essentially  worldly. 
Let  us  speak  of  the  performance  It3elf. 

Two  new  members  of  the  company 
were  heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time, 
Mme.  Brozia  and  Mr.  Rlddez. 

Mme.  Brozia  has  an  agreeable  voice, 
pure  in  quality,  flexible,  and  well  suited 
to  simplicity  of  expression.     The  voice 
Is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  carries  easily 
even  In  light  parlando  passages.  Mme. 
Brozia  sang  freely  and  with  much  taste. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  swell  Massenent's 
lyrical  music  Into  dramatic  hursts.  She 
realized  the  fact  that  this  Thais  is  not 
c  ast  in  heroic  mould  ;  she  Is  not  a  com' 
plex  character;  she  is,  as  far  as  the 
libretto    and    the    music  go,  a  "petite 
femme,"  amiable,  amorous ;  vexed  as  a 
child  when  the  Monk  does  not  at  once 
fall  at  her  feet ;   easily  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  world  as  soon  as  she  la 
assured  that  she  will  be  beautiful  for- 
ever and  not  merely  for  a  few  years. 
"And  as  Mme.  Brozia  sang  the  musio, 
so  she  acted  the  part.   She  was  always 
within   the    frame.   As   the  courtesan, 
not  too  flamboyant,  never  arrogant  In 
her  sway  over  poor  mortals,  not  too 
demonstrative,  so  conscious  of  her  power 
that  she  did  not  stoop  to  a  common 
seduction  scene.  As  the  penitent,  not 
'  too  remorseful  but  simple.  Childlike, 
sure  of  the  future,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  her  beauty  would  never  fade.  Thus 
she  was  In  accord  with  librettist  and 
musician.   There  were  some  particularly 
charming  moments,  as  in  tho  scene  with 
Athanael  before  he  dashed  the  statuette 
to  the  ground;  as  in  the  Oasis  when  she 
quenched  her  thirst  and  sang  with  the 
Monk  ready  to  forget  his  holy  mission. 

Nor  did   Mme.    Brozia,   a  handsome 
woman,  rely  on  any  undue  exposure  of 
her  body  to  excite  admiration  und  com 
pel  applause.    A  prudish  Thais  would  be 
grotesque;  a  Thais  who  puts  her  trust 

wholly  in  her  curves  and  is  more  confi- 
dent of  herself  undraped  than  of  her 
vocal  or  dramatic  skill  would  soon  be- 
come a  bore. 

Mr.  Rlddez  is  a  singer  who  Is  effective 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  his 
voice  rather  than  by  the  voice  Itself. 
He  employs  it  first  of  all  to  gain  dra- 
matic results.  In  piano  passages,  as  in 
the  above  mentioned  duet  with  Mme. 
Brozia,  his  tones  were  pleasing.  In 
robust  measures  the  tones  were  not  of  a 
sensuous  quality,  and  when  they  were 
forced  they  were  strident.  But  Mr. 
Riddez  seldom  was  guilty  of  undue  em- 
phasis. Like  Mme.  Brozia,  he  suggested 
a  reserve  force.  He  bore  himself  well, 
and  acted  without  extravagance  a  part 
that  might  easily  tempt  one  to  melo- 
dramatic exhibitions. 

Mr.  Clement  had  a  thankless  task. 
The  music  given  to  Nlcias  is  incon- 
spicuous, except  when  it  Is  more  salted 
to  operetta  than  grand  opera.  What  he 
had  to  sing  he  sang  with  taste,  and  he 
acted  the  part  of  the  high-bred  reveller 
in  the  becoming  spirit.  Mr.  Lankow's 
voice  ennobled  the  music  of  Palemon. 
Crobyle  and  Myrtale  were  well  por- 
trayed by  Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  Swartz, 
operetta  characters  with  operetta  music. 

The  performance  was  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
singers,  and  because  of  the  sumptuous 
production. 

The  scenes  and  costumes  were  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye,  but  they  were  described 
at  length  in  The  Herald  of  yesterday. 
The  Terrace  at  Alexandria  and  the  Oacis 
were  perhaps  the  most  effective,  al- 
though the  chamber  of  Thais  was  artis- 
tically conceived. 

The  stage  management  was  excel - 
I  lent.    The  monk's  vision  of  Thais,  the 
;  play  actress,  showing  herself  to  the 
applauding  crowd,  was  singularly  well 
managed.    The  entrance  of  Thais  #ln 
the  following  scene,  the  animation  of 
the   crowd   with   the   music   for  La 
I  Charmeuse  and  chorus,  and  the  anger 
of  the  mob  against  the  monk  depart- 
ing with  Thais — these  were  features 
|  of  the  performance.      The  manage- 
I  ment  of  lights    in    this    last  scene 
should  not  be  overlooked.'  Miss  Galll 
danced  with  more  abandon  than  on 
former    occasions    and    was  more 
warmly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Caplet  gave  a  careful  reading  of 
the  score,  not  forgetting  in  his  care  for 
finesse  in  the  detail  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  orchestral  flow.  The 
(  "Meditation"  aroused  the  heartiest  ap- 
plause of  the  evening.  The  new  comers 
were  warmly  greeted,  and  after  the  sec-  I 
ond  act  there  were  many  curtain  calls, 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"La  Boheme."  Mme.  Ferrabini  of  the 
Montreal  Opera  House,  who  sang  in 
Boston  at  Leoncavallo's  concerts  In 
Symphony  Hall,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  in  opera.  The  other  chief 
singers  will  be  Mme.  Camporelll  and 
Messrs.  Constantino,  Polese,  Mardonea 
I  and  Pulcinl.  Mr.  Goodrich  will  con- 
Iduct. 

lENaiSHPIANIST 

Leonard  Borwick  Makes  His 
First  Appearance  in  Bos- 
ton at  Recital. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Leonard  Borwick,  pianist,  made  his 
first  appearnee  In  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  There  wasi 
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i  small  but  warmly  appreciative  au- 
lience.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

ltaeh,  Fugue  In  G  minor  and  Choral  Prelude, 
Sleepers,  Awake!"  for  organ,  arranged  for 
no   piano   by   Borwick;   Graun,   Glgue    In  B 

u  minor;  Sgambatl,  Gavotte  In  A  flat  minor, 
p.  14:  Searlatti-Tausig,  Caprlccio  in  E  ma- 
'r;  Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  Ill;  Chopin.  Bar- 
r.mlle  and  Scherzo  No.  3;  Paderewski,  Theme 

arie;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude  in  O  sharp  mi- 
pr;   .Uoszkowskl,   Etude  de  Concert  op.  24, 

Mr.  Borwick,  born  in  England  in  1S68, 
'as  trained  as  a  pianist  from  his  early 
h  Uhood.  In  1S83  he  went  to  Frankfort, 
here  he  studied  with  Clara  Schumann 
i  1889  he  made  his  first  appearance  In 
ublic.  Since  then  he  has  enjoyed  the 
sputation  in  Europe  of  being-  a  pianist 
f  marked  gifts  and  acquirements,  a 
usiclan  that  respects  his  art.  He  has 
iven  concerts  in  Germany,  France, 
reat  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  and  often 
ayed  with  Joachim  and  his  quartet, 
aving  visited  Australia  this  summer, 
i  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  gave 
mcerts  early  In  the  season  with  pro- 
mnced  success.  • 

He  is  evidently  a  serious  pianist,  but  in 
is  instance  serious  Is  not  synonymous 
Ith  dull.  He  is  something  more  than 
l  "intellectual"  pianist,  for  he  has 
illlant  virtuoso  qualities.  His  technic 
sure  and  free.  While  he  is  not  a 
irm  colorist,  his  style  is  often  feryid; 
is  always  sincere,  that  Is  to  say.  It  is 


endeared  hTms^f -fb-tfiVGracirrrnd  fam- Uncertain  T,n»= 

ily.    Many  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Uncertain  Tapes. 

Edison  saying  that  he  does  not  like  "the1    Whether  drawers  are  washed  in  the 

best  sellers,"  but  enjoys  the  novels  of 1  kitchen  of  a  flat  or  in  the  lair  of  the 

PoT  it"  is  ^tTanV"tLtthLStrieS  strips  that   are  sup- 

r-oe.    n  is  stiange  that  he  does  not  .  ,     ,    , ,   ,,  ... 

mention  "L'Eve  Future,"  by  Villiers  de   posed  to  ho,d  them  "P  by  the  aid  of 

l'lsle  Adam,   in  which  Edison  is   the  suspenders,  are  frequently  broken,  and 

hero,  a  book  from  which  Mr.  H.  G.   there  Is  the  painful  sight  of 
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Wells  perhaps  learned  much 

M.  Pontavice  de  Heussey  in  his  in- 
accurate biography  of  Villiers  says  that 
Mr  Edison  appreciated  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  this  wildly  fantastical  and 
bitterly  ironical  novel.  M.  de  Rouge- 
mont  asks  whether  Villiers,  who  was 
taken  to  the  exposition  of  1889,  met 
Edison  and  adds  that  although  friends 
of  Villiers  sent  the  novel  to  him,  the 
inventor  made  no  response. 


The  100  Worst  Books. 

There  are  some  who  have  a  passion 
for  making  lists  of  the  "greatest,"  the 
"best"  men,  books,  paintings,  musical 
compositions.  There  is  a  famous  list 
lof  the  100  best  books,  and  any  one  read- 
ing them  night  and  day  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  others  would  be  a  tiresome  prig. 
A  list  of  the  100  worst  books  drawn  up 
by  a  man  of  trtie  critical  acumen  and 

  ,    catholic  taste,  a  human   being,  would 

t  possible  to  think  of  him  as  playing  bte  ^J*,  m.°re,  10  the  Purpose,  although 
srely  for  the  sake  of  effect.   His  taste 


pure   and   his   Interpretations  are 
oughtfully  conceived. 
3ach  wrote  so  much  music  for  the 
ino  that  transcriptions  of  his  organ 
>rks  may  well  be  looked  on  with 
picion  if  not  abhorrence.    Mr.  Bor- 
ck's  arrangements  are  less  obnoxious 
n  many  to  which  we  all  have  been 
ced  to  submit.    There  has  been  a 
ve  endeavor  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
a  composition  without  too  deliberate 
itation  of  the  organ.    The  arrange- 
nts  served  to  display  the  fine  poly- 
pnlc  playing  of  the  pianist.    The  per- 
mance  of  the   lesser   Fugue  in  G 
i  nor  was  a  beautiful  example  of  clar- 
in  the  exposition  and  in  the  en- 
t  nces  of  the  subject;  there  was  al- 
l  ys  a  sense  of  proportion;  there  was 
;  certain  individuality  and  agreeable- 
i  is  of  tone. 

raun's    Gigue,    which   is    not  well 
l|)wn  here,  was  played  brilliantly  and 
h  a  speed  that  impressed  but  was  not 
ggerated.  The  performance  of  Sgam- 
i's  Gavotte  was  charming  in  every . 
y,  and  that  of  the  middle  section, 
i^lh  its  demi-tints  and  old-world  grace, 
fjs  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
cert.   The  reading  of  the  sonata  was 
spicuous  for  its  breadth,  depth  and 
lity.   The  continuity  of  the  compos- 
thought  was  clearly  indicated,  and 
once  the  sonata  did  not  seem  to  be 
arate  sections  bound  together  wlth- 
reason. 

Borwick  is  evidently  a  believer 


it  would  include  some  volumes  now 
ranked  as  classic  and  invaluable. 
Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  books  is  too 
familiar  for  quotation.  M.  Anatole 
France  alluded  to  Gabriel  Peiquot  of 
Dijon  as  a  man  who,  writing  volume 
after  volume  about  books,  yet  wrote  no 
book.  Oscar  Wilde  divided  books  into 
three  classes:  books  to  read,  books  to 
reread  and  books  not  to  read  at  all— and 
among  the  last  he  included  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  all  John  Stuart  Mill  except 
the  essay  on  liberty,  Hume's  England, 
"all  argumentative  books  and  all  books 
that  try  to  prove  anything."  "To  tell 
people  what  to  read  is,  as  a  rule,  either 
useless  or  harmful;  for  the  apprecia 
tion  of  literature  is  a  question  of  tem- 
perament not  of  teaching;  to  Parnas- 
sus there  is  no  primer  and  nothing 
that  one  can  learn  is  ever  worth  learn- 
ing." 

A  Playwright's  Husband. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Meister,  a  mining  man 
in  Proco,  Utah,  purposes  to  sue  his  wife 
for  divorce.  He  says  that  she  "made  a 
fool  of  him  before  the  public"  in  a  play 
which  she  has  written  and  intends  to 
produce  with  amateurs;  that  she  neg- 
lected him  for  a  year  while  she  was 
writing  this  play. 

One  morning  Mr.  Meister  complained 
because  his  breakfast  consisted  of  cold 
ham,  bread  and  milk.  She. replied  that 
she-  was  a  genius  and  it  was  not  the 


ight  of  a  deep 
thinker  on  a  street  corner  fishing  fran- 
tically in  the  hope  to  check  the  uncom- 
fortable and  disconcerting  descent.  Who 
invented  this  system  of  suspension? 

Dr.  William  Maginn  contributed  his 
Maxims  to  Blackwood's  in  1824.  They 
were  published  in  book  form  in  1S49, 
and  there  is  no  better,  no  more  valuable 
Christmas  gift  to  a  young  man  willing 
to  learn  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Maginn's  139th  maxim  is  as  follows: 
"It  was  a  long  while  ere  I  discovered 
the  most  convenient  method  of  support- 
ing my  drawers.  It  is  a  bore  to  have 
a  separate  pair  of  braces,  and  the  usual 
schemes  of  looping  are,  all  of  them, 
liable  to  objections.  The  true  way  is, 
have  two  small  pieces  of  tape  placed 
horizontally  along  the  waistband  of  the 
nether  integuments,  at  those  parts  of 
them  which  correspond  to  the  parts 
of  the  upper  touched  by  the  extremities 
of  the  braces;  these  horizontal  tapes, 
say  three  inches  to  each,  attached  firm- 
ly to  the  substance  of  the  waistband; 
and  then  pass  the  brace  under  the  open 
part  of  the  tape,  before  you  bring  it 
in  contact  with  the  button  on  tho 
breeches.  This  is.  one  of  those  inven- 
tions which  will  stand  the  test  so  long 
as  the  present  general  system  ol 
breeches  making  is  retained;  out  that, 
I  freely  admit,  appears  to  me  to  be  by 
no  means  free  from  radical  defects.  The 
pressure  comes  too  exclusively  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  shoulders.  By  a 
row  of  buttons  all  round  this  evil  might 
be  remedied.  That  again  would  involve 
inconveniences  of  quite  another,  though 
perhaps  an  even  more  distressing  order. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  a  matter  which 
modern  artists  have  too  much  neglect- 
ed." 

And  yet  Mr.  Edison  did  not  name  Dr. 
Maginn  as  an  inventor  that  had  bene- 
fited mankind! 
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the  heroio  Chopin,"  for  he  played  :  Place  of  a  genius  to  stand  over  a  stove 

and    flip    buckwheat   cakes.     For  Mr. 


Barcarolle  and  Scherzo  In  the 
t  robust  fashion.  There  was 
ngth,  there  was  brilliance,  but 
re  was  little  poetry  in  the  per- 
nance.  The  Chopin  that  stands 
rt  from  all  other  composers  was 
easily  recognized, 
et  us  hope  that  Mr.  Borwick  will 
t  us  again.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
lirable  player  of  music  by  Liszt 
Saint-Saens,  and  he,  too,  has 
an  under  the  spell  of  Debussy.  A 
list  like  Mr.  Borwick  should  be 
er  known  in  Boston. 


E.  EAMES  TOO  ILL  TO  SING 

ia  Donna  Suffering  from  Severe 
Attack  of  Influenza. 

ston's  changeable  climate  is  respon- 
for  the  sudden  illness  of  Mme. 
ia  Eames,  who  was  to  have  ap- 
»d  tonight  at  the  Boston  Opera 
e  as  Florla  Tosca  in  Puccini's  opera. 
.  Eugene  A.  Crockett  has  forbidden 
to  leave  her  rooms  for  at  least  a 

f  night,  and  in  consequence  the  extra 
I  tormance  of  "Otello,"  with  Mme. 
I  jnes  as  Desdemona,  which  was  to  have 
t  en  place  Dec.  14,  has  also  been  aban- 
d  |ed. 

(Tme.  Eames  sent  word  to  Director 
I  (sell  that  she  could  not  express  how 
s  hy  she  felt  about  being  forced  to  give 
u  ^he  opportunity  of  singing  in  Boston. 

Nobody  feels  more  disappointed  than 
I  I)  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs," 
|  b  Mr.  Russell.    "The  cancellation  of 
n  I  performances  will  cause  much  re- 
I  still  hope  that  she  will  recover 
lme  to  sing  here  during  the  week  of 
day  the  18th." 

Crockett  sent  the  following  state- 
t  as  to  the  condition  of  Mme.  Eames  : 

was  requested  to  attend  Mme.  Eames 
Jogorza  this  afternoon,  and  find  that 
I  Is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
lenza  which  will  probably  confine  her 
Se  house  for  several  days.  In  any  case 
fill,  in  my  opinion,  bo  unable  to  sing 
■  tomorrow  or  tomorrow  week." 


Carnegie  recently  drew  up  a  list 
n  truly  great  and  thus  showed 
ftws  concerning  life  and  conduct. 
Edison,  asked  by  reporters  to  make 
list,  was  equally  entertaining.  Like 
o,  he  would  bar  out  poets,  and 
tespeare  would  be  admitted  only 
use  he  had  "a  great  capacity  for 
ilng  original  sentences."  Herbert 
|icer<  Was  a  finer  fellow,  for  he 
ed  pthings  by  statistics  and  thus 


Meister  is  passionately  fond  of  buck- 
wheat cakes,  and,  like  Mr.  John  Bigelow 
of  New  York,  would  like  to  eat  them 
J  every  day. 

When  Mr.  Meister,  who  was  obliged 
I  to  sew  buttons  on  his  clothes,  read  the 
manuscript  of  her  play  which  he  found 
on  her  dresser,  he  discovered  that  the 
title  was  "A  Matrimonial  Fiasco,"  and 
he  was  portrayed  as  the  worthless  hus- 
band. The  fact  that  Dickens  carica- 
tured his  father,  mother,  first  sweet- 
heart and  wife  in  his  novels  did  not 
console  him.,  Mrs.  Meister  replies  that 
if  ideas  come  from  one's  own  household 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  used. 

The  Breakfast  Question. 

Mr.  Meister  has  just  grounds  for  di- 
vorce. No  one  that  has  studied  care- 
fully the  question  ^.of  diet  will  recom- 
mend a  breakfast  of  cold  ham  and  bread 
and  milk  The  constituents  are  not  in 
harmony.  Then  comes  up  the  question, 
ever  new,  ever  interesting,  ever  vital, 
"What  should  a  man  eat  at  breakfast?" 

Leigh  Hunt  drew  up  a  list  of  articles, 
a  list  that  makes  the  mouth  water.  It 
included  as  essentials,  tea  or  cocoa, 
boiled  eggs,  buttered  toast  and  "some- 
thing potted."  The  two  last  words  give 
the  reader  an  opportunity  to  show  indi- 
vidual taste.  Hunt  named  other  articles 
of  food,  to  which  Jones  might  assent 
and  against  which  Robinson  might  pro- 
test-but "something  potted"— there  is 
delightful  vagueness  in  the  phrase. 

We  know  a  man  who  is  personally 
conducted  by  his  wife.  She  has  decided 
views  concerning  health  foods,  food  that 
is  nutritious  yet  not  too  heating  She 
knows  to  a  minute  the  time  all  eafibles 
take  for  perfect  digestion,  from  roast 
pork  to  summer  squash.  Her  husband, 
a  timid  man,  ate  cheerfully  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  this  breakfast-  A 
raw  apple,  two  slices  of  hard  dry  toa=t 
one  soft  boiled  egg  and  two  spoonsful  of 
nuts-preferably  pecan  or  the  little  nuts 
of  Italy  that  look  like  shoe  pegs  He 
drank  a  glass  of  water  en  rising  and 

t,WtaIu,  r0Und  the  block  before  sit- 
ting at  table.  He  listened  without  a 
murmur  to  instructive  talk  about  pro- 
teins. He  read  by  chance  Leigh  Hunt's 
recommendation,  his  outline  a  rou-h 
draught  of  the  ideal  breakfast  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  That  night  he 
murmured  in  his  sleep:  "And  something 
potted."    But  he  is  thoroughly  house- 

^kei1^d„,,hashrt  rebel 
he   now   has   a  jar  of 

of  crackers  in 


We   are  told 
anchovy  paste  and  e 
a  drawer  of 
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FIRST  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  (Messrs.  Betti. 
Rochon,  Ara  and  d'Archambeau)  gave 
the  first  concert  of  its  fifth  season  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Quar- 
|  tet  in  G  major,  op.  17.  No.  3;  Ravel, 
|  quartet;  Boccherini,  Quartet  in  A  major, 
op.  33,  No.  6. 

This  was  a  delightful  concert  both  in 
the  program  and  the  performance. 
Neither  the  quartet  by  Haydn  nor  that 
of  Boccherini  was  familiar  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  audience.  Ravel's  quar- 
tet was  played  here  by  the  Kneisels  five 
years  ago  this  month.  The  composer 
revised  it  and  the  new  edition  was  pub- 
lished last  year. 

In  this  quartet  Ravel  shows  that  he 
is  by  no  means  merely  an  Imitator  of 
Debussy,  as  some  insist.  In  the  third 
movement  there  are  passages  that  show 
his  influence,  but  it  might  be  better 
said  that  in  this  work,  especially  in  the 
first  two  movements.  Ravel  frankly  ac- 
knowledges that  he  is  a  pupil  of  Gabriel 
Faure.  These  two  movements  are  the 
besl  in  contents  and  In  w-orkmanshlp. 
The  opening  one  is  of  an  exquisite  po- 
etic quality  throughout.  While  the 
thematic  material  has  a  decided  profile, 
there  is  nevertheless  the  vaporous  at- 
mosphere and  the  twilight  effects  that 
are  dear  to  Faure  and  too  often  consti- 
tute the  only  stock-in-trade  of  the  still 
younger  modern  Frenchmen.  But  Ravel 
has  musical  thoughts  that  are  worth 
hearing  and  pondering  and  he  expresses 
them  with  an  eloquence  that  is  based 
on  continuous  reasoning.  There  are 
daring  modulations,  but  they  are  never 
bizarre;  they  are  natural  to  the  com- 
poser, not  sought  after  anxiously  and 
with  tears.  The  close  of  this  movement 
Is  of  the  rarest  beauty. 

The  second  movement  is  also  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  middle  sec- 
tion is  worthy  of  any  of  the  greatest 
composers.  It  would  seem  that  in 
these  two  movements  Ravel  had  for 
the  time  exhausted  his  inventive  facul- 
ties; for  the  third  movement,  while  it 
has  passages  of  moving  tenderness,  Is 
a  mosaic,  and  the  "impression"  Is  not 
of  a  whole,  but  of  little  fragments. 
The  finals  has  a  suave  theme;  the 
characteristic  measures  of  the  move- 
ment, what  might  be  called  the  agi- 
tated measures,  seem  forced  and  essen- 
tially commonplace,  although  there  is 
a  wild  endeavor  to  escape  convention- 
ality. 

This  quartet  was  played  with  the 
requisite  beauty  of  tone,  the  unfail- 
ing sense  of  proportion  and  rhythmic' 
values,   the  bravura  and  the  perfect 
euphony   that   distinguish   these  art- 


ists, who  breatKe  and  think  and  speak  "' 
together  as  one  inspired. 

The  music  of  Haydn  at  once  put  the  i 
audience  in  the  best  humor,  and  the  i 
Adagio    reminded    the    hearers    that  j 
Haydn   was  something  more  than  a', 
man  of   minuets  and  presto  finales,  j 
How  delightful  the  music  of  Bocche- i 
rini,  particularly  the  Lentarello  and 
the  minuet  with  its  enchanting  trio. 
We  do  not  hear  enough  of  Bocche- 
rini's  music,  which  reminded  Champ- 
fleury  of  a  lavender  ribbon,  a  souvenir 
of  love  that  was  no  more,  cherished 
by  the  one  that  was  left  and  treas- 
ured in  an  antique  drawer  of  rose- 
wood. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  on  I 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  11.  j 


"W.  P.  W."  asks:  "Who  was  Gabriel 
Peiquot  of  Dijon,  to  whom  you  referred 
on  Thursday?" 

"W.  p.  W."  may  well  ask  this  ques- 
tion. He  will  look  vainly  for  the  name 
in  books  of  reference.  The  linotype  pre- 
ferred this  spelling.  Our  reference  was 
to  Gabriel  Pelgnot,  and  M.  Anatole 
Fiance's  comment  on  his  life  work  was 
as  follows:  "Such  a  man  was  good,  old 
Peignot,  who  gathered  the  opinions  of 
authors  to  make  books  out  of  them. 
Nothing  ever  disturbed  him.  Passions 
were  to  him  only  subjects  for  curious 
monographs  and  he  knew  that  nations 
perish  in  a  certain  number  of  octavo 
pages.  To  the  day  of  his  death  hei 
worked  with  unflagging  zeal  and  with- 
out comprehending  anything.  This  is 
why  work  was  not  grievous  to  him.  He 
should  be  envied,  if  one  can  find  a 
peaceful  heart  only  at  that  price." 


Spelling  for  the  Eye. 

There  is  talk  of  simplified  spelling 
'  again  both  In  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
:  land.  The  Dally  Chronicle  finds  that 
1  one  of  the  vital  defects  of  spelling  re- 
tform  is  this:  "Words  clearly  appeal  to 
|  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  particular- 
ly in  poetry,  and  indeed  in  prose  also 
provided  it  is  above  the  level  of  the 
commonplace."  The  Chronicle  quotes  a 
celebrated  passage  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "Urn  Burial":  "But  all  is 
vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  follv. 
Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses  or 
time  had  spared,  avarice  now  consum- 
eth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise. 
Miriam  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is 
sold  for  balsams."  Here  is  the  simpli- 
fied spelling  of  this  passage:  "But  aul 
iz  vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  foly. 
Egyptian  mumlz.  which  Cambysez  or 
tiem  hath  spared,  avaris  now  consum- 
eth.  Mumy  is  becum  murchandiez 
Miriam  cuerz  wund,  and  Pharaoh  is 
soeld  for  baulsam." 

As  the  Chronicle  says:  "Wo  all  have 
a  certain  interest  in  mummies  and  the 
words  we  use  every  day  that  are 
reminiscent  of  their  origin.  The  very 
absurdity  of  the  spelled  word  Is  its 
charm,  for  it  suggests  the  past.  And 
when  you  spell  souls  'soelz'  vou  are 
pulling  up  your  words  by  the  roots." 

The  Peirces  Again. 

"A.  L.  P."  wrote  a  few  days  ago  dis- 
cussing the  pronunciation  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  surname  Pelrce.  She  writes 
again  to  say  that  she  "most  emphatical- 
ly" pronounces  her  name  Pelrce  as  the 
verb  "to  pierce"  is  pronounced.  She 
also  has  much  to  say  about  the  Percys 
but  nothing  about.  Peter  from  which 
Pierce  and  Peirce  are  derived 
I  "The  family  motto."  she  adds,  "is 
Dixit  ex  fecit:  he  said  and  he  did 
characteristics  of  the  family  are  sound 
good  nature,  vigorous  understanding 
strong  memory,  an  attractive  ana 
chivalrous  bearing."  ' 

t,l?n  lh?*  Nov'embei-  Harper's  under  the 
title  of  A  Medieval  Baron's  Household  ' 
is  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  an- 
cestral halls  of  the  Percy  family  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with 
whom  the  writer  at  P.  H.'s  suggestion 
would  not  deem  it  necessary  to  hob-nob 
for  a  week's  shooting,'  as  on  the 
maternal  side  she  is  closer  allied  to  the 
'Order  of  the  Crown'  through  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  Sir  Francis  Lakin  of  the 
house  of  Osborne,  formerly  physician  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward." 

Poem  to  a  Pipe. 

We  inquired  recently  about  verses  ad- 
dressed to  a  pipe,  meerchaum  Virginia 
clay,  T.  D.,  briarwood,  and  quoted  from 
Charles  Dawson  Shanly's  "Briarwood 
Pipe." 

W.   E.  Henley  wrote  at    least  four 

t  poems  in  praise  of  pipes.  The  first,  "To 

H.  D.  C,"  begins:    "If  I  were  king  my 

j  pipe  should  be  premier.''  We  quote  th« 

I  last  lines: 

But  .politics  should  find  no  batlwr  near- 

The  Philistine  should  dread  to  slip  his  tether 
Tobacco  should  be  dutv  free  and  beer:  ' 

In  fact,  in  room  of  this  the  age  of  leather 
An  aye  of  sold  all  radiant  should  appear  . 
If  I  were  King. 
"Inter  Sodales"  is  worth  quoting  in  full 
|0vei-  a  pipe  the  Angel  of  Conversation 

Loosens  with  glee  the  tassels  of  his  purse 
NAnd.  in  a  fine  spiritual  exaltation, 
I     Hastens  a  very  spendthrift,  to  disburse 
|j  The  coins  new  minted  of  imagination. 

An  amiable,  a  delicate  animation 
Informs  our  thought,  and  earnest  we  re- 
hearse 

The  sweet  old  farce  of  mutual  admiration 
I  Over  »  nine. 


ind 
her 
dian 


I  14 


Col J 
if  thN 


hour's  .lollrlo'l: 


,!l»»*«t1on. 
Id  urn  livir  I»r-«: 


Henley's  Meerschaum. 

And  Henley  possessed  a  meeri-.-ha-jm, 
rhleh  ho  thus  described: 


net  of  Puccini's  opera  than  In  th°se.  .  v  w  Tork  firm  sends  even  to  Bos- 
that  preceded.     Her  singing  In  this     *  «  dressing,  as 

act  was  eloquent  and  In  her  scenes  ton-or       men  of  Boston  * 
with  Marcello  and  Rodolfo  she  acted  ArtemuB  ward  put  lt_a  little  book,  en- 
with  a  sobriety  of  gesture,  a  siBnlfl-  .-(Christmas  Suggestions."  The 

cance  of  facial  expression  and  a  quiet  tmea  catalogue  of  gifts  for 

Intensity  that  touched  the  heart.    In  00ok  contains  a  caiaiufe"  » 
SlS  act  sheproved  her  right  to  the  nien>  HBA  we  turned  Instinctively  to  he 
title  of  dramatic  soprano,  nor  did  sh  ^  tnan  t.5.00."  This  list 

forget  that  the  music  is  first  of  ^  *^^many   tnlng9.    from  vacuum 


'get 

1  There  were  charming  moments  In  the  "JJJJJJJJ1  ,jb"skatlng  toques,  from  Swiss 
first  act.  but  the  charm  was  chiefly  in  1  g„k  nc,siery.    Mr.  Herkimer 

the    dramatic    interpretation^  for    her  jn^  ^  ^  ^  catalogue. 

He  writes:  "I  handed  it  over  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  aid  her  in  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  gift  for  me.  something  that 
would  be  really  useful,  something  that 

^S^^m-o^d^1^^ 
n^^rawTr-tapes  ahould  give  way." 

»Qf  Boston  Dressin'." 

It  was  &  Salt  Lake  City  that  a  miner 
from  New  Hampshire  told  Artemus 
Ward  this  story:  "A  good  thing  hap- 
pened down  here  the  other  day.  A  man 
of  Boston  dresshV  went  through  there 

'Them  mules  is  into  the  sage-brush  You 

fSnSZ-uS*  smoked-from  25  to  mi'  M°tne  concert  tomorrow  night  an  them  mules.  How 
ordinary-sized  cigars  a  day.  ami  in  Italy   act  0f  "Faust"  and  an  ac  t  of    Alda ,  a,  aJOK  ^  ,„  1864 

where  he  could  not  obtain  Havanas,  he  will  be  performed  'In  °rat°r'°  ""f' 
used  to  smoke  daily  100  Cavours,  They   ^«  — will  also  Include  song! 


mum  nil*'  I*  exquisitely 

id    stiver   zoned,  and 


me    or;iumin     n.^.i  ...... 

,,,„  1      Mlml  was  neither  too  bold  nor  too  shy. 
amber  Mme    Ferrablni  gave  Mlml  character. 
There  was  a  woman  on  the  stage,  not 
the  act  of  imper- 


i-omatlo  passaa-cs  ihHt  number  lv  _  einKer 

of    brown    from   elniiniiuii    to  merely  a  emisei 

sonatlng  a  woman 

Ich  harmonics     of     shank  and 


Couchant.    and   of   H«     purple  cushion* 

Its  du*kv  loveliness  I  wake  from  slumber. 
I  Way  >-\»r  maW  than  thou  more  softly  lipi«-0. 
my  meerschaum.  pU»  ' 
Was  this  the  pipe  that  Henley  ad- 
dressed as  "Pipe  of  My  Soul."  in  which 
lie  speaks  of  "the  lujht  that  is,  the  dark 
that  may  not 
above  all  things 
into  "thine  and  thee,  pipe  of  no 


The  performance  of  the.  opera  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Mme. 
Camporelll.  who,  I  believe,  once  took  the 
same  part  last  season,  was  a  vivacious 
Musetta  with  a  small  voice,  bo  small 
that  the  slow  waltz  was  ineffective  and 
the  ensemble  In  the  second  act  suffered. 
Mr.  Constantino  was  in  good  voice.  He 
was  loudlv  applauded  after  his  confes- 
as  a  poet,  al- 

-  thlrd,aci  wa3 
stil!  more  worthy  of  applause.  Mr.  Polese 
sang  and  acted  as  Marcello  with  much 
spirit.  The  impersonation  of  toil«ner 
fc'haunard  and  Benelt  are  familiar  to 
al!  and  do  not  require  attention. 

The  stage  management  was  excel- 
lent and  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  a  careful 


ie  lurht  that  Is,  the  dark|waa  i0udly  applauded  aft 
6e,  the  great  Perhaps  I  Blon  to  Mlml  that  he  w 
;s  impending"  meltln; I  though  his  singing  in  the 
thee,  pipe  of  my  soul."     Btii,  more  worthy  of  appla 


Earnest  Smokers. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  champion 
cigar  smoker  in  Paris  recently  kept  a 
cl^ar  alight  for  two  hours  and  IT  mln-  1 

>S\IJ  Nothing  Is  said  a.s  to  the  length  and  effective  reading  of  the  score  care- 
of  the  cigar  It  was  a  California  miner  f„l  of  the  rights  of  the  singers  and  of 
wl  -  wagered  that  he  would  smoke  sis  the  composer  s  orchestra,  nuancee. 
S  :.x  cigare  tee  and  six  pipes  of,  The  opera  this  a«ernoon  Will  be 
atronir  tobacco  within  an  hour,  lie  ac-  "Samson  et  Dalila.  WltJ*  Mm*  OW 
compflslied  ?he  task,  was  seized  with  «u  ,  a„d  Messrs 

attack  of  heart  failure  Immediately  d0nes  and  Lankow.  Mr.  Caplet  will 
afterwards,   and   never  smoked   again.  [  conduct. 


DRAMATIC  RECITAL 


sav  that  Edwin  Bootli  smoked  25  cigars 
a  day.  Mark  Twain  ran  him  close,  and 
Mr.  Edison  is  a  good  second. 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

There  are  persons  who  clamor  for  sta- 
tistics—as there  are  persons  who  can 
tell  you  the  tonnage  of  any  transatlan- 
tic steamship,  men  to  be  avoided.  For 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gradgrind  we  quote 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  past^  Jo 
years  The  statement  shows  that  an 
average  weekly  family  grocery  order.' 
which  would  have  cost  at  wholesale 
prices  about  5s.  4d.  in  189S,  could  only 
have  been  bought  for  a  fraction  over  Cs. 

in  191"     Thus,  whereas  £1  would  have    mime,  6..w.    — 

purchased  over  81  pounds  weight  of  these  of  Clayton  D.  Gilbert.  The  first  two 
groceries  in  1898.  in  1908  its  purchasing  had  their  first  performance  In  this 
BL^»3»  WSS*  S  country  last  night.  "Emiiys  Idol/'  a 
average  order  under  review  is  supposed  COmedy  of  life  below  stairs  in  a&lSng- 
?o  consist   of  one  pound   bacon,   two    Ush  family,  gave  opportunity^  for_  ex- 


Pi-av  what 

In  oratorio  form."      This  was  w™»  ...  -~- ~  Bos'tonian 
The  program  will  also  Include  songs  was  the  ««»*ea  correspondents  kindly 
by  Mr.  Lankow  and  others  and  also  |  in  t hat  jear 
orchestral  pieces. 


year.    - 

a  world  of  information  about  the 

_    gSSRSSSSg 

AT^ONSERVATORY  fc-S^g gg 

Pantomime  acting  was  a  feature  of  1  other  day.  Artemus  ^ 

1th  whom 

the  annual  recital  of  the  dramatic  de- 
partment of  the  Conservatory  of  Musio  | 
last  night  In   Jordan  Hall  before  a 
large  audience.     The  recital  will  be 
repeated  tonight. 

Three  playlets,  the  last  in  panto- 
mime, were  given  under  the  direction 


pounds  butter,  one-half  pou.id  cheese,  12 
pounds  Hour,  one-half  pound  lard,  one 
pound  meal,  four  pounds  sugar,  one-half 
pound  tea.  Meanwhile,  coal  has  ad- 
vanced from  an  average  price  for  house 
coal  at  the  pit  mouth  of  9s.  ll'Ad.  per 
ton  In  189S  to  13s.  3d.  per  ton  In  1910,  or 
an  Increase  of  33.05  per  cent." 

*     t        r\      1  ft  1 1 

H  t  w  •  1 1|  1 1 

New  Mimi  in  "Boheme"  Has 

Fine  Middle  Voice  and 
\      Dramatic  Temperament. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

he  wi>STON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
lescripW}0heme  ..  performed  by  the  Boston 
sTr'de  t  company.  Mr.  Goodrich  conduct- 
ither  ch. 

>ipe.    Lei  Mme.  Eater  Ferrablni 

'here  is   Mme.  Maria  Camporelll 

-i,   Mr  Constantino 

Marcello  -  •  Mr.  Polese 

Collin"   Mr.  Mardones 

KSchaunard.  Mr.  Pulclnl ; 

I  Alelndoro  Mr.  Taveccbla 

Br-noit   Mr.  Tavecchia 

Un  D  iiianiere.  Mr.  Olshansky 

.  tarpignoL  Mr.  Cilia 

'  Mme.  Ferrablni.  who  is  now  a  leading  | 
member  of  the  Montreal  Opera  Com- 
pany, came  to  the  United  States  with 
Leoncavallo  in  1906  and  sang  here  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  October  of  that  year. 
She  was  then  a  young  singer,  who  had 
won  a  reputation  in  Italy  by  appearing 
1  In  an   opera  by  a  comparatively  un- 
1   known  composer.    At  Symphony  Hall 
1  Fhe  sang  music  by  Leoncavallo,  music 
'  from  "Roland  of  Berlin,"  "La  Boheme" 
—it  would  be  interesting  for  the  sake  of  \ 
comparison  to  see  this  opera— "Zaza"  \ 
and  "I  Medici."    She  then  made  a  very 

•  favorable  impression,  for  her  voice  was 

*  '■  rich  and  pure,  a  voice  of  velvet  that  did 
i  I  not  lose  quality  even  in.  passionate  out- 
j  I  bursts.  Miss  Ferrabinl— for  she  was 
'  then  unmarr'ed — was  an  emotional  sing- 
I  er.  one  that  felt  the  music  and  the  sentl. 
i  I  mi  nt  and  moved  the  hearers  as  she 

herself  was  moved. 

Last  night  she  sang  here  for  the 
{  first  time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Her  voice  in  the  middle  register  ts 
still  of  beautiful  quality,  emotional, 
even  though  she  should  sing  only  the 
alphabet,  but  the  upper  tones  are 
shrill  and  wiry  or  spread  and  coarse. 
It  Is  a  pity,  for  few  women  have  been 
more  generously  endowed  by  nature. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  she 
was  much  more  effective  in  the  third 


cellent  work  by  Misses  Theo  Goodrich. 
Phyllis  Grey  and  Doris  Dutton. 

"Ib  and  Little  Christina,"  called  on 
the  program  a  "picture  in  three  pan- 
els "  had  a  cast  composed  of  Miss  ES- 
tel'le  Rubin,  Mies  Grey.  Mrs.  Victoria 
Sordoni-Gilbert  and  Messrs.  Moranoi 
Bartlett,  Robert  Barkley  and  Paul 
Ha.cKctt 

The  pantomime  "Nlta."  written  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  with  music  by  Frank  W  at 


SCo»W  with  whom 

"  This  ha\ ^  i^  the  "tvie  introduced  into 

far  in  the  liberty  of  Hungarla  nearly1 15 
years  ago.)" 

Around  a  Nose. 
Mr.  George  Arllss  is  impersonating 
Disraeli  on  the  stage  and  in  London  an 
actor  in  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  '  Pains 
and  Penalties"  is  obliged  to  make  up  as 
Lord  Brougham.  The  caricatures  In 
Punch  should  be  of  aid  to  him.  The 
plaid  trousers  are  unmistakable,  identi- 
fying. But  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
no«e  which  would  have  compelled  the 
admiration  of  Cyrano.  Motley  was 
Sy  impressed  by  it.  He  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  there  was  no  resisting 
brougham's  nose.  "It  is  not  merely  the 


Mr.  Gilbert,  with  music  by  Frank  Wat-  ;  8™"=™™  Gf  'that  wonderful  feature 
.ton.  introduced  Miss  tola  VtUiera  and  J^g"^^  me,  but  its  mobility.  It 


son,  niuuiAui.^"   . 

Miss  Marie  Schafer,  with  Messrs.  Baik 
ley,  Bartlett  and  Hackett. 

Edward  S.  Curtis  Tells  '"Story 
of  Vanishing  Race,"  with 
Native  Music. 


Edward  S.  Curtis,  author  of  "The 
North  American  Indian,"  gave  a  lecture 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  subject  was  "The  Story  of  a  Van- 
ishing Race."  The  talk  was  illustrated 
with  stereoptlcon  and  motion  pictures,  . 
and  Indian  music  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert 
was  played  by  an  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer. 

Mr.  Curtis  brought  before  the  audience 
the  tribal  customs  and  religious  rites  of 
the  race,  among  which  he  has  spent  I 
many  years.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  the  various  tribal 
tongues,  which  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  represented  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  language. 

The  pictures  shown  were  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  both  in  the  richness  of 
,  their  coloring  and  in  a  remarkable  at- 
|  mospherlc  vividness.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  wero  those  showing  "The  Ind- 
ians of  the  Palm  Canons  and  the  Cactus 
Plains,"  "Evening  in  Hopiland,"  "The 
Kutenal  of  the  Lakes"  and  "Signal  Fire 
to  the  Mountain  God." 

Mr.  Gilbert's  music  was  a  feature  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  based  on  Indian 
chants  and  melodies  as  taken  from  pho- 
nographic records.  The  characteristic 
native  themes  and  sharply  defined 
rhythms  were  retained,  while  In  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  richness  of  tonal 
color  and  Imagery,  as  well  as  In  its 
varied  emotional  expression,  the  music 
was  a  continuous  delight. 

An  audience  fair  in  size  =. 
evidence  of  its  appreciation,  but  the  hall 
should  have  been  filled. 

performance  will 


^rsurprVses  me,  but  Its  mobility.  It 
has  the  litheness  and  almost  the  length 
of  the  elephant's  proboscis,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  can  pick  up  pins  and  scratch 
his  back  with  it  as  easily  as  he  could 
Uke  a  pinch  or  snuff.  He  is  always 
tVvistin<*  It  about  In  quite  a  fabulous 
manner'  You  are  compelled  to  laugh 
when  you  see  him,  yet  there  Is  absolute- 
lv  nothing  comic  in  his  mind  ' 

Theophlle  Gautier  writing  his  study  of 
nasologv  for  "Les  Grotesques"  would 
have  revelled  in  Motley's  description. 
Nasologv  should  not  be  confounded  with 
nosolo-v,  ror  with  noseoiogy.  which  S 
a  dissertation  of  the  Intellectual  Facul- 


ties, as  manifested  by  the  various  con-] 
figurations  of  tho  Nose.  Unfortunatelyl 
the  learned  work  of  Slawkenbergius  has! 
not  come  down  to  us. 

Against  Sea  Sickness. 

Here  Is  a  remedy  against  sea  sickness 
taken  from  "The  School  of  Salernei" 
and  It  is  probably  as  efficacious  as  any 
other.  "He  that  would  crosse  the  sea 
must  a  few  dayes  before  hee  take  ship 
mingle  the  sea  water  with  his  wine.  This 
is  a  remedy  for  them  that  are  rich;  hut 
if  it  be  a  poor  man,  then  he  must  drinka 
sea  water  onely,  that  he  may  the  easier 
eschew  casting.  The  reason  hereof  is 
because  the  sea  water  is  salt,  and  with. 
Its  saltenesse  it  closeth  the  mouth  of, 
the  stomach,  and  thereby  avoydeth  cast- 
ing or  perbreaking."  We  read  not  long; 
ago  that  Mr.  Winans,  who  died  in  Eng- 
land In  1897  after  he  had  lived  there  27 
years,  did  not  expatriate  himself  after 
the  manner  of  W.  W.  Astor,  for  Mr.  Wi- 
nans was  always  at  heart  an  American 
citizen  and  would  gladly  have  visaed 
Baltimore.  He  was  so  sick  at  sea  that 
physicians  warned  him  against  a  long 
voyage  in  his  state  of  health.  He,  then, 
with  the  aid  ot  draughtsmen  and  engi- 


neers,  experimented,   designing  vessels 
.•as  a  continuous  delight.  tnat  would  not  pitch  or  roll,  on  which  he 

An  audience  fair  in  size  gave  repeated  '  could  sail  in  comfort;  but  he  never  suc- 
Hrtencft  of  its  annreelation.  but  the  hnll  I     ceeded,  though  some  of  his  inv.  ntiona 


The 


Monday  evening  at  S:ll 


be    repea  ted 


are  on  the  shelves  of  the  pat 


All  Sorts  and  Conditions. 

The  question  Is  raised  whether  there 
will  now  be  an  abolition  of  class  distinc- 
tions In  Chinese  civil  administration.  Ac- 
tors, barbers  and  corn  doctors  have  been 
reckoned  in  China  as  the  lowest,  and 
they  and  their  children  have  never  be- 
come mandarins.  According  to  the  law 
a  grandson  is  permitted  to  hold  a  gov- 
ernment position,  but  the  permission  has 
seldom  been  granted.  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle  recalls  an  Instance.  A  grand- 
son of  Cheng  Chang  Keng.  who  in  his 
day  was  the  most  famous  actor  at  Pekin. 
was  appointed  a  secretarw  of  the  Chi- 
,  nese  legation  at  Berlin.  "The  appolnt- 
'1  ment  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  among 
official  circles— in  China,  and  but  for 
the  support  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
would  have  been  revoked." 

A  hospital  physician  in  Boston  says 
that  the  Italian  patients  are  the  most 
docile  and  reasonable  of  all  that  enter 
for  treatment.  They  have  confidence  in 
the  physician,  whoever  he  may  be.  "If 
you  say  so.  It's  all  right;  go  ahead."  Hei 
says  they  have  the  most  pluck ;  they  are 
the  coolest ;  they  also  have  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude,  a  rare  thing  In  hospitals. 

"Professors"  In  London  aro  protesting  I 
against  the  new  stylo  of  dancing.  Ono  of  J 
them  lifts  up  his  voice  and  says:  "The  , 
dances  of  eastern  women  In  the  low 
haunts  of  Tunis  and  Rangoon  and  Cal-  \ 
ro  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  want  to  provide  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  English  society.  •  «  • 
Many  of  these  eastern  women  know  how 
to  writhe  and  to  wriggle,  and  to  show 
off  their  beauty,  but  of  the  old  and  de- 
lightful art  of  dancing  they  have  no 
knowledge  whatever.  Dancing  is  mel- 
ody in  movement.  This  eastern  business 
is  contortionism."  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Mey- 
er is  preaching  against  oriental  dances. 
"You  have  no  right  to  put  a  stumbling 
block  before  the  weak.  You  have  no 
right  in  this  city,  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unmarried  men 
and  women, -to  make  it  more  difficult  to 

d  In 'Ts13,  that  rigid  moralist,  Lord  By- 
ron, published  a  savage  attack  on  the 
waltz. 

N-ot  soft  nerodias.  when,  with  wiuninK  tread. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another  s  headl 
Hot  Cleopatra  on  Uer  Bailey's  deefc, 
Dianlav'd  so  much  <.f  leg.  or  more  of  neck. 
Than  thonV  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  flrtt  th» 

'  Beheld  'thee  twinklinj  to  a  Saxon  tune. 

SUBTLE  PLAYING 
BYDEPACHMANN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  the  fourth  of 
his  lecitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor* 
dan  Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Mozart, 
sonata  No.  9,  A  major;  Schumann,  Ende 
vom  Lied;  Mendelssohn,  Spinning  song; 
Moszkowski,  menuet  op.  17,  G  major; 
Weber-Hense'.t,  Rondo  Brillant:  Chopin, 
'Nocturne,  D  Hat  major;  prelude  op.  2X, 
No  IP  B  flat  minor.  Impromptu  F  sharp 
major,  etude  op.  10  No  3,  mazurkas,  op. 
67  No.  4,  op.  56,  No.  2;  valse  Brillant, 
A  flat.  .  .  . 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  at  first  in  naa 
humor  over  the  adjustment  of  the  piano 
stool,  and  he  took  the  audience  into  nls 
confidence.  He  said  In  substance  that 
,  the  piano  men  would  be  the  death  of 
him.  "They  make  me  so  nervous,  and  I 
have  been  sick  for  two  or  three  days." 

He  was  also  disturbed,  as  were  others, 
bv  late  comers  who  were  allowed  to  take 
their  seats  while  he  was  playing  the 
sonata.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
incessant  coughing  and  barking  of  cer 
tain  too  bronchial  admirers. 

There  were  times  when  he  talked  to 
himself,  and  times  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  favored  in  the  front  seats 
and  expressed  the  liveliest  admiration 
for  the  music  itself  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  was  playing.  He  said  of  a 
Mozartlan  variation  that  It  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  repeating  it  This  judg-j 
ment  was  eminently  sound.  He  might 
also  have  said  that  the  piece  by  Mosz- 
kowski and  Weber's  Rondo  were  hardly 
wortli  playing  once. 

The  concert  was  a  delightful  one,  for 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  soon  in  high 
spirits  and  played  in  his  own  incom- 
parable manner.  There  were  moments 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten;  his 
reading  of  the  final  measures  of  Schu- 
mann's piece,  which  was  a  marvei  of 
subtle  emotion  and  the  rarest  poetry, 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  this 
pianist  that  I  remember;  the  purity  and 
grace  of  Mozart's  variations;  tht 
exquisite  performance  of  the  Spinning 
Song;  his  playing  of  Chopin's  music, 
especially  the  Mazurkas  and  the  Ber- 
ceuse which  he  added  with  two  or  three 
other  pieces  to  the  program. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  again  of 
the  peculiar  spell  exerted  by  this  man. 
No  matter  in  what  mood  he  may  be,, 
voluble  or  so  silent  that  he  seems  sul- 
len depressed  or  gay  with  the  reckless, 
ness  of  a  child,  Mr.  de  Pachmann  con- 
stantly reminds  us,  as  does  Mr.  Cope- 
land  that  the  piano  may  after 
all  'be  a  musical  instrument,  and 
not  merely  a  curious  machine  of  wires, 
sounding  board,  pedals  and  row  of  keys, 


nduly  Intellectual  pianists  as  a  punch- 
ie  bag  serves  the  pugilist.  There  is 
o  one  like  Mr.  de  Pachmann.  There 
.  no  one  that  has  a  sense  of  rythm  and 
olor  so  finely  developed,  so  surely  un- 
er  control.  He  cannot  play  here  too 
iten  To  think  that  Chopin's  music 
Mil  not  be  interpreted  by  him  to  fu- 
ure  generations!  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
mould  be  immortal. 

SAMSON'  OPERA ! 
IS  REPEATED! 

OSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Saint- 
r.<s  "Samson  et  Dalila"  performed 
the  Boston  opera  company.  Mr.  Cap- 
conducted. 

,,.„„   Mr.  Zenatelln 

tf!f°n   Mme.  Gay 

milftfh        ' ' ' -Mr.  Mardones 

_««er  Phlllstln  Mr.  i>a  dalgne 

ami»r  Phlllstln  Mr-  Glaccone  I 

i  ™iJme  Philistin  »?-  Barreau 

!alnt-8aens's  Biblical  opera,  with  its 
i  proving  moral,  drew  a  very  large  audt- 
I  :e  vesterday  afternoon  to  the  Boston 
era  House.    The  audience  was  as  re- 
rtlve  and  appreciative  as  It  was  large, 
admired  the  scenery  and  the  mise-en- 
■ne;  It  found  pleasure  In  the  many 
luties  of  the  orchestral  score ;  It  ap- 
uded  the  singers — especially  In  the 
•ond  act — and  it  wondered  at  the  fall 
the  temple— and  at  Mme.  Gay's  pas  | 

The  cast  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  J 
tenlng  night  with  this  exception:  Mr. 
ddez    succeeded    Mr.    Gilly   as  the 
igh  Priest.    Mr.  Riddez  was  appro- 
iately  pontifical,  and  made  the  tra- 
tional    and    expected    gestures    of  a 
,lest  in  authority.   His  dress  was  more 
ifectlve  than  that  worn  by  Mr.  Gilly, 
iid  probably  was  as  near  that  donned 
l>  the  servant  of  the  great  god  Dagon 
r  the  observance  of  sacred  rites  (ln- 
luding  the  evolutions  of  the  ballet),  as 
las  Mr.  Gilly's.  Mr.  Riddez  acted  better 
.an*  he  sang.   His  voice  ia  not  a  pleas- 
ht  one,  and  it  is  Inclined  to  wabble. 
iMme.    Gay   and  Mr.    Zenatello  wire 
,cally  well  disposed  and   sang  effec- 
vely.    The  performance  of  the  princi- 
ils  and  the  ensemble  was  excellent, 
iperior  to  that  of  the  first  night.  Mr. 
aplet  conducted  with  a  firmer  hand, 
•  1th  a  keener  sense  of  continuity  and  In 
more  forcible  spirit.    The  temple  fell 
t  the  appointed  time,  and  great  was 
he  fall   thereof.    All  In  all,  the  per- 
irmance  yesterday  was  one  of  the  most 
iuccessful  In  the  history  of  the  oper3 
ouse. 


K'he  Herald  takes  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing today  reminiscences  of  the  theatres 
lid  the  theatrical  life  in  Boston. 
|The  writer  of  the  first  batch  of  notes 
efixes  two  lines  "adapted  from  Mat- 
iew  Arnold's  'Bacchanalia.'  " 
The  young  but  feel  the  Present's  spell; 
Their  elders  feel  the  Past,  as  well. 


[orris 
Brothers' 


As    I    recall  Morris 
Brothers'  Minstrel 
Show,     the  audience 
Minstrels  sat  on  benches.  Where 
e    those    benches    now?  Although 
had    a    grudge    against    them  on 
:eount    of     their     hard     and  cruel 
eatment  of  my  person,  it  was  with 
gret  that  I  watched  them  go  up  in 
loke  years  and  years  and  years  ago. 
remember  them  as  being  of  the  same 
ing  quality  as  the  bleachers  at  the 
uth   End  grounds   in   AI  Spalding's 
ne,  when,  cheered  by  the  approval  of 
t  prince  of  baseball  fans,  Henry  C. 
irnabee,   the   Boston   pitcher  pitched 

Red  Stockings  to  victory, 
n  Morris  Brothers'  day  I  knew-  a  lad 
was  fond  of  gunning,  and  who 
fen  went  with  a  friend  to  Chelsea 
ach  and  the  Lynn  marshes  after  peep 
d  yellow-legs.  One  day  as  they  were 
ooting  from  a  stand  near  the  railroad 
ick,  a  banker  on  board  a  passing 
iln  lost  his  plug  hat  out  the  car 
jndow  as  the  train  swept  by.  The 
ys  picked  it  up,  and  not  meeting  with 
y  further  luck  they  soon  started  for 
me.  The  daughter  of  the  house,  on 
>ir  arrival,  made  merry  over  the  con- 
its  of  their  game  bag,  and  finally 
red  them  to  go  to  Morris  Brothers 
it  evening,  the  boys  to  wear  the  tile 
turns.  They  decided  to  do  it,  but 
)Ui,-ht  it  better  to  have  a  pair  rather 
a  single  one ;  so  they  pinched  the 
man's  beaver  from  the  hatrack, 
lying  bravely  forth  to  a  farewell  of 
rtially  suppressed  giggles  from  the 
1  they  left  behind  them.  Reaching 
brilliantly  lighted  entrance  to  the 
■atre,  they  took  off  their  hats  on 
pping  in  from  the  sidewalk,  and  stood 
•eheaded  in  front  of  the  box  office  as 
y  bought  their  tickets.  On  taking 
ir  seats  they  were  puzzled  as  to  what 
lo  with  their  embarrassing  headgear, 
y  at  length  decided  to  put  the  stove- 
's on  the  floor  under  the  bench  on 
ich  they  sat.  In  the  meantime  a 
mp  of  sailors,  on  shore  leave,  had 
no  to  an  anchorage  beside  them, 
ded  to  the  Plimsoll  mark  with  hot 
>g  a«d  other  mixtures.  The  tars,  in 
ir  hilarious  state,  were  pretty  rest- 
i,  in  fact  so  much  so  that,  right  in 
midst  of  a  wild  outburst  of  stamp- 
and   merriment  over  some  marked 


which  they  were  all  sitting  gave  a 
sharp  crack,  and  then  the  whole  outfit 
.  line  down  on  top  of  the  two  plugs. 
Imagine  the  boys'  consternation,  on 
fishing  out  the  wrecked  hats,  at  finding 
them,  as  a  salvage  proposition,  wholly 
beyond  redemption!  Procuring  in  some 
way  two  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  with 
these  wound  around  their  heads,  they 
stole  home  and  went  softly  to  bed  with- 
out  waking  anybody.  The  story,  how- 
ever, leaked  out,  and  they  naturally 
never  heard  the  last  of  it:  but  what  the 
old  man  said,  on  not  finding  his  hat  in 
its  Usual  place  next  morning,  is  known 
only  to  himself. 


Horn, 

I    Rice  and 


My  father  used  to  tell 
me  that  Eph  Horn  wai 
very  nearly  the  "best 
Buckley  ever."  As  an  end  man 
and  as  a  delineator  of  negro  character 
in  general  he  certainly  had  remarkable 
talent.  Johnny  Pell,  too,  was  hard  to 
beat.  Hi's  ornaments,  his  handkerchief, 
hi.s  wig,  his  vest,  his  attitudes,  were 
altogether  mirth-provoking.  As  for  the 
universal  favorite,  Billy  Morris,  who 
that  ever  saw  his  cunning  look,  heard 
his  negro  voice  and  laughed  at  his  j 
whimsicalities  can  forget  him?  He  was 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  a  minstrel  "to  j 
the  manner  boss,"  if  ever  there  were  | 
one.  The  pater  often  raved  to  me  over  j 
Dan  Rice,  calling  him  the  father  of  all 
negro  minstrels.  Rice' held  his  court  in 
the  little  Warren  Theatre,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Portland  street.  His  art,  as  the 
s-aying  is,  was  so  consummate  as  per- 
fectly to  conceal  itself,  and  many  per- 
sons believed  that  this  performer  was  a 
black  man,  born  and  bred.  He  nourished 
before  my'  time,  and  I  suppose  few,  if 
any,  are  left  who  remember  his: 
We  whoel  about — we  turn  about — we  do  jus'  so! 
An'ebery  time  we  wheel  about  we  jump  Jim 
Crow. 

Swaine  Buckley's  "Sally  Come  Up" 
wafs  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  and.  I  also 
remember  his  "Music  on  the  Brain." 
Myron  W.  Whitney,  in  his  youth,  sang 
with  Buckley's  Serenaders,  and  Fes- 
senden,  too,  I  think.  This  organization 
was  certainly  "long"  on  music.    As  a 

,Jaoy  the   singing  attracted  me,  and  it  1 
gave  me  many  a  thrill.    Not  so  deep 
a  thrill,  perhaps,  as  one  gets  from  a 

J  Beethoven  symphony  or  from  hearing 

j  the.  "Moonlight"  sonata,  but  it  was  a 

;  real  thrill  just  the  same. 


then  I'm  a  page  and  then  I'm  a  virgin!" 

This  was  not  the  same  little  girl,  but ; 
William  Winter's  daughter,  who  gravely 
announced  that  she'd  "gone  a  mash  on 
Terriss,"  and  who,  when  everybody 
laughed,  retorted:  "Well,  you  can  all 
laugh;  but  I  wish'  I  was  hammered  to 
him." 

Love  and         These   little   girls  have 
q.        a  strange  habit  of  grow- 

tne  stage  ing  up  1o  botber  ancl 

Door  perplex  us;  but,  let  me 
hasten  to  add,— not  from  mere  gallantry 
—to  delight  us  also.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  sort  above  mentioned  whose 
lines  I  came  across  in  an  old  bunch  of 
letters,  addressed  to  an  admirer  who 
was  evidently  of  the  higher  type.  They 
both  died  long  ago.  I  gather  that  the 
recipient  had  been  haunting  the  the- 
atres where  the  fair  one  played,  and 
had  often  sent  her  flowers  and  poetic 
effusions.  Their  relationship  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  sublimated  friend- 
ship, like  that  existing  between  Strether 
and  Maria  Gostrey,  as  depicted  by 
Henry  James  in  his  masterpiece,  "The 
Ambassadors."  The  stanzas  I  unearthed 
run  as  follows: 

I  thank  you  for  your  verses 
Which  came  to  me  last  night 

Together  tvith  the  roses, 
So  lovely,  fresh  and  bright. 

I  read  your  kind  words  over 
When  the  final  curtain,  fell. 

And  this  is  what  I  thought  of. 
As  well  as  I  can  tell: 

When  I  was  but  a  wee  thing, 

In  bib  and  pinafore, 
I  used  to  dream  romances 

And  fairy  tales  galore; 

I  longed  to  be  an  actress 

And  in  the  front  rank  stand, 

A  necklace  on  my  bosom. 
Big  diamonds  on  my  ihandv 

Beside  the  handsome  hero 
I  longed  to  strike  a  pose, 

Then  tell,  in  faltering  accents, 
My  love,  In  perfect  clothes. 

'Way  down  before  the  footlights 

The  lime-light  on  mv  face, 
I  longed  to  hear  all  swelldom 

Cry:  "Bravo!  Ah,  what  grace!" 
But.  now  that  I  have  done  It 

And  live  my  triumphs  o'er — 
I  often  Wish  I'd  never, 

Never,  entered  a  stage  door. 
This  was  written  in  a  despondent  mo- 
ment.   I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  cheered  up  and  smiled  again 
over  her  work. 
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Pat  GillllOre     1   remember  Gilmore's 
,  band  playing  a  dirge  on 

the  way  up  Beacon  street 
Tosti       at    Gov.    Andrew's  fu- 
neral.   Of  course,  Gilmore  was  not  "in 
it"  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, but  the  occasion  lent  itself  to  a 
wonderful   heightening   of   the  music's 
effect.    I  was  only  an  ordinary,  every- 
day boy,  but  I  shook  and  sobbed  then 
-  and   there    "to   bea  t    the   band."  It 
,  seems  a  far  cry  from  negro  minstrelsy 
to    Cnbpin's   Funeral   March,    but  the 
world  is  made  up  of  infinite  variety,  . 
and  there's  nothing  like  having  a  good, 
healthy  cathoiic  taste  in  these  matters. 
It  makes  life  more  .enjoyable.    Edwin  ) 
Booth  as  Hamlet,  Japanese  Tommy  as 
his  own  inimitable  self,  Charlotte  Cush- 
inan  as  Meg  Merrilles  and  Tosti  as  La 
Grande   Duchesse    all    gave  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  students  of  French  at  the 
:;hauncy  Hall  school,  then  in  the  old  | 
building  in  Chauncy  place,  went  to  hear  | 
Tosti    in    order    to   perfect   their    pro-  j 
nunciation.      "Vo'ci    le    sabre   de  mon 
pere!"  sung  as  she  sang  it  seemed  to 
l hem   a  greater  help   in   their  studies! 
I  than  anything  of  Fenelon's.   Several  of  j 
these    boys    were    stage-struck,  and 
wanted  to  be  actor?,  but  with  the  e'x-  ' 
coplion  of  the  late  George  Riddle,  they, 
none  of  them,  got  farther  than  to  "walk 
on"    in    spectacular   plays   at  various 
Boston  theatres.  Arthur  Pickering,  how- 
ever, became  a  public  reader. 


Bloodgood 
and  Cool 
Burgess 


Riddle, 
Benson 


When  I  think  of 
Riddle,  as  I  remem- 
ber him  in  his  youth  - 
and  Terry  ful  days,  I  recall  Miss 
Elien  Terry's  story  about  Frank  Ben- 
son, the  English  actor,  whom  she  first 
saw  at  Oxford  in  the  Greek  play, 
"Electra."  Miss  Terry  says  that  a 
young  woman'  veiled  in  black,  with 
bowed  head,  was  brought  in  on  a  chariot. 
S  uddenly  she  lifted  her  head,  and  looked 
i  round,;  revealing  a  face  of  such  pure 
classic  beauty  and  a  glance  of  such 
pathos  that  Miss  Terry  called  out; 
"What  a  supremely  beautiful  girl!" 
Then  she  remembered  that  there  were 
r.o  women  in  the  cast,  and  that  the  face 
belonged  to  the  young  Oxonian,  Frank 
Benson. 

Speaking  of  "walking  on"  In  spectacu- 
lar plays.  Miss  Terry  tells  of  coming 
[  down  stairs  from  her  dressing  room  at 
I  the  close  of  a  performance  with  Henry 
Irving  and  finding  a  small  child  sitting 
forlornlV  and  patiently  on  the  lowest 
step. 

"Well,  my  dear,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  said  Irving. 
!  ,  "Waiting  for  mother,  sir." 

|  "Are  you  acting  in  the  theatre?" 
//  "Yes.  sir." 

"And  what  part  do  you  take?" 


Someone  asked  me  the 
other  day  if  I  remem- 
bered the  Lingards  at 
the  theatre  in  Central 
court.  Of  bourse  I  remember  them,  for 
Dicky  Lingard  was  a  reigning  favorite. 
I  also  remember  Eliza  Weathersby,  and 
recall  meeting  Nat  Goodwin  one  after- 
noon, before  he  went  upon  the  stage 
when  he  was  a  mere  lad  "taking  in" 
the  show  at  the  Howard.  Was  it.  there 
I  saw  Harry  Bloodgood  in  that  thriller 
of  his:  "He's  got  to  come"?  He  and  a 
companion,  so  the  skit  went,  had  gone 
up  together  in  a  balloon  and  had  had 
a  falling  out  above  the  clouds.  Harry 
svas  the  first  to  get  back  on  terra 
firma,  lauding  all  in  a  heap  amid  great 
excitement.  During  the  ensuing  mono- 
logue he  kept  casting  an  eye  above,  as 
if  watch,  -g  a  speck  approaching  from 
an  lmmen.;\altitude;  and  he  ejaculated 
at  intervals,  in  a  tone  of  deep  convic- 
tion: "He's  got  to  come!"  Sure  enough, 
in  the  course  of  time,  down  plunged  a 
shapeless  mass  from  the  sky,  to  be 
pounced  upon  with  fiendish  glee  by  the 
belligerent  Bloodgood.  A  regular  foot- 
ball scrimmage  ensued,  to  the  huge  de- 
light of  numerous  budding  Samsons  in 
the  audience.  Bloodgood  was  certainly 
a  comical  darkey,  as  was  also  Cool  Bur 
gess,  who,  in  his  character  as  a  waiter 
at  a  fashionable  function,  could  not  be 
surpassed.  What  a  boisterous  laugh  he 
had!  And  how  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
table-tails  of  the  guests,  upon  whom  he 
made  only  a  semblance  of  waiting  Those 
who  have  seen  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
will  recall,  in  the  opening  scene  of  act 
12,  Hardcastle  trying  to  Instruct  his 
thick-headed  servants  in  the  gentle  art 
of  table  exercise. 

Verily,  as  the  world-weary  Hebrew 
king  is  said  to  have  said:  "There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  The  jests 
have  all  •  been  made,  the  stories  have 
all  been  told,  many  and  many  a  time 
before;  and  it  is  a  winning  wager  that 
they  will  all  be  tola  maW  and  many 
a  time  again.  ' 

A  CHAUNCY  HALL  BOY. 


The  Old 
Howard 


Some  time  ago 
The  Herald,  apro- 
pos  of  a  discussion 
Athenaeum  concerning  John 
Brougham  and  "Pocahontas,"  suggest- 
ed that  the  history  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  should  be  written.  We 
have  received  the  following  communi- 
cation: . 

Editor  of  The  Herald: 

You   say    that   the   history   of  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  should  be  written 
You  are  right,  and  if  I  were  a  young- 
er man  1  might  attempt  it,  but  the 
labor  of  looking  up  dates  is  formida- 
ble  to  me  now  when  the  grasshopper 
1  is  a   burden.    Here,   however    are  a 
I  few  recollections  that  may  recall,  in 
:  part,  the  glory  of  the  old  playhouse. 

To  begin  with,  I  was  born  on  the  s:te 
J  of  this  theatre  in  the  Howard  House 


into  a  hotel  and  which  at  one  time 
was  kept  by  my  father,  James  Walker 
Ryan,  a  landlord  of  some  note  in  his 
day  I  have  no  remembrance  of  It. 
as  my  family  moved  to  New  York 
while  I  was  stlli  an  infant.  The 
house  was  burned  down  before  I  was 
brought  back  to  Boston  in  the  early 
forties  to  live  in  the  Stackpoie  House, 
at  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Devonshire 
streets,  where  a  part  of  the  general 
postoffice  now  stands.  The  Howard 
House  was  succeeded  by  the  Mlllerite 
Tabernacle,  which  fell  Into  disuse  af- 
ter the  worshippers  there  discovered 
that  the  world  was  not  coming  to  an 
end  immediately.  The  large,  barnlike 
structure,  without  galleries,  was  later 
made  into  a  theatre  and  called  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  a  pretty  name, 
but  hardly  a  descriptive  one. 


I  visited  there  once  as 
a  very  small  boy  in  the 
company  of  one  of  my 
father's  "help"  who 
jive    me    a    treat.  The 


Ellen  Tree 
and 
"Ion" 

wished  to 
leading  play  that  night  was  Tal- 
fourd's  "Ion,"  with  Mrs.  Charies 
Kean,  who  had  been  the  celebrated 
Ellen  Tree  of  the  London  stage,  in 
the  title  part,  and  her  .  husband  as 
Adrastus.  There  was  an  afterpiece, 
as  was  the  custom  of  those  far-off 
days,  when  a  farce  nearly  always 
concluded  a  theatrical  performance. 
This,  however,  I  cannot  recall,  but 
"Ion"  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on 'my  memory  and  for  years  I 
used  to  imitate  Mrs.  Kean's  walk  as 
the  foundling  of  the  temple.  Alas, 
when  I  saw  her  many  years  after  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  she  had  become 
the  British  matron  described  by  Haw- 
thorne. Her  husband  was  then  the 
attraction,  particularly  in  "Louis  XI.," 
and  she  was  what  is  now  called  a 
back  number. 


Collins  The  first  Howard 

,  Athenaeum  was 

and  . 

burned    down  and 
Vandenhoff  the  present  build- 
ing replaced  it.    Still  a  small  lad.  my 
first  visit  there  was  to  see  Collins  in 
"The  Irish  Ambassador."    It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  and  George 
Vandenhoff,  then  a  popular  star  espec-  I 
ially  with  the   ladies,   volunteered  to 
recite  ■Collin's  "Ode  to  the  Passions." 
I  recall  that  I  then  thought  this  piece 
■or  "poetry  was  the'  production  of  the 
oeneficiary.    Vandenhoff  was  dressed  as 
Apollo  and  his  interpretation  was  accom- 
panied by  orchestral  illustrations  that 
I  was  not  mature  enough  to  appreciate  ! 
I  knew  A  andenhoff  well  in  later  years  ! 
and  he  was  a  good  elocutionist  of  the 
old  school  but  he  lacked  the  dramatic  ! 
nstinct  which  makes  great  actors   The  : 
ast  time  I  saw  him  was  when  Char-  i 
lotte  Cushman  took  her  farewell  of  i 
the  stage  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  this  I 
city.    "V\  hen  he  played  Macbeth  she  of  i 
course,  appeared  as  Lady  Macbeth  I 

The  Viennese  Children  danced  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  in  my  boyhood! 
This  troupe  brought  over  from  Vienna  I 
by  Madam  Weiss  was  very  successful. 
Another  juvenile  company  that  ap- 
peared there  was  called  the  Marsh 
Children.  Louis  Aldrlch  was  one  ofl 
its  members.  1 

Children  -Mme.     Anna  Thillon 

and  Grown  was  11  sreat  attraction 

at  the  Howard  in  "The 
■Persons  Crown  Diamonds"  and 
"The  Black  Domino."  She  had  for  her 
principal  support  the  Irish  Comedian 
Hudson,  who  sang  well  and  who  wa- 
noted  for  his  acting  of  the  Milesian 
hero  in  "The  Knight  of  Ava."  One  of 
the  stars  seen  at  the  Howard  was  Mrs 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  who  was  I  believe 
the  first  American  woman  to' step  from 
what  is  called  "society"  to  the  sta~e 
She  published  her  autobiography  nearly 
60  years  ago.  Other  dramatic  luminaries 
at  the  same  theatre  at  different  times 
were  Mrs.  Warner,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish actress  who  came  forward  as  Ladv 


Macbeth  an 
ter's  Tale" 
dancers;  L 
first  as  a  c 
actress  in  " 
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Hermione  in  "The  Win- 
ie   French   and  Spanish 
Montez,    who  appeared 
sr,  and  afterward  as  an 
Maid  of  Saragossa";  Ed- 
gitimate  characters,  and 
s  in  a   burlesque  called 
in  which  he  sang 
I  think  I  d  suit  your  daughter  like  a  book 
If  she'd  onlv  have  me 
If  she'd  only  Save  me! 

I  "?h«  Octoroon"  received  its  first  pre-  j 
mentation  in  this  city  at  the  Howard,' 

W*i  a  J?0tTable  cast  inciuding,  among  i 
others,  K.  i,.  Davenport  as  the  Indian. 

Alonte  Cristo"  also  had  its  first  repre- 
sentation in  Boston  at  this  house,  and 
Mrs.  Barrow  brought  there  a  fine  com-  • 
edy  company  and  had  Henry  Wallaek 
for   her   stage    manager.     Many   mor°  ' 
notable  things  might  be  written  about  I 
the  Howard  Athenaeum,  not  forgetting! 
the  performance  of  the  almost  gigantic 
comedian.  Sir  William  Don,  in  "Used 
Up,"   and  James  Anderson,   who  Suc- 
ceeded Macready  as  lessee  of  Dim- 
Lane  Theatre,  London.    Macready  was 
also  at  the  Howard,  if  I  mistake  not. 
after  the  Astor  place  riot  in  New  York! 
though  he  was  first  seen  in  Boston  at 
the  Lion  Theatre,  which  was  situated 
where  the  Bijou  Dream  is  at  present.  Jg 
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Strong 
Cast 


"Still  Waters.  Run  Deep" 
was  ttrst  seen  in  Boston  at! 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  to] 
later  fifties.   The  production! 
had  :i  oust  of  rare  excellence,  that  I  be- 
Ucvo  has  had  no  superior  in  this  city  or 
elsewhere.    J.  M.  FloU  was  the  Capt. 
Hawksley;   Mrs.   Field  tho  Mrs.  Mild- 
»By;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  the  Mrs.  Stern- 
hold;  Browne,  a  sterling  comedian, whose 
initials  escape  me,  the  John  Mlldmay, 
.and  B.  B.  Williams,  pood  In  old  men 
J  characters,  the  Bro.  Potter.   Kate  Field, 
so  well  known  In  later  years  as  a  bril- 
I  liant  literary  woman,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field  and  Mrs.  Smith 
was  her  aunt.  It  may  he  said  in  passim? 
|  that  George  Riddle  was  her  cousin.  His 
father  was  Edward  Riddle,  the  brother 
of  the  two  ladles  Just  mentioned,  well 
known  in  Boston  In  the  carriage  busi- 
ness as  an  auctioneer  4'>  or  50  years  ago. 

James  Murdoch,  who  preceded  George 
Riddle  many  years  as  an  instructor  in 
elocution  at  Harvard  College,  was  one 
of  the  stars  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
In  the  fifties.  I  recall  with  great  pleas- 
ure his  artistic  performance  of  Young 
Mirabel  in  "Wine  Works  Wonders."  Au- 
gustin  Daly  revised  this  spirited  old 
comedy  long  after  to  give  John  Drew 
an  opportunity  to  appear  as  the  hero. 
Mr.  Murdoch  gave  readings  for  patriotic 
purposes  during  the  civil  war.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  Harry  Murdoch,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  fire, 
and  of  Frank  Murdoch,  who  wrote 
"Davy  Crockett"  for  Franlt  Mayo. 

JOHX  W.  RYAN. 


sn  fit  of  the  hour.  The  drama  wearies; 

salvation  is  sought  in  the  sketch  and 
pantomime.  Just  as  London  does  Paris 
turns  to  music  hall  for  entertainment. 
Blalre  is  playing  In  a  lightsome  and 
varied  piece  of  stagecraft  at  the  Cigale. 
Beginning  with  masculine  attire,  sIk 
ends  In  tight-  of  aggressive  rP,i  which, 
symbolize  the  .lance,  wild  as  poppies  and 
about  the  same  color.  Andre  Brule,  ths 
darling  of  (he  matinee  girl,  was  play- 
ing in  a  Sketch  the  other  day.  Every 
actor  of  repute  Is  heading  toward  the 
music  fu-.lls.  Meanwhile,  the  unfortu- 
nate dramatist  Is  driven  to  clothe  his 
characters  in  strange  raiment  to  raise 
the  laughter  of  the  house.  A  sartorial 
success  was  scored  last  nii;ht  by  a 
young  actress  who  appeared  in  an 
amazing  robe,  striped  like  a  zebra— like 
a  zebra  who  had  doubled  his  stripes. 
The  hou3e  roared  its  appreciation  of  the 
joke.  Lo!  the  poor  drama.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Nov.  23. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 
A  Correction  M  r  s.  Sedley 

About  Mrs.  Brown-s  debut  on 

the  stage  was  not 
Sedley  Brown  In  the  "Daughter 
|  of  the  Regiment"  as  stated  in  your  Sun- 
i  day  issue.     She  first  appeared  on  the 
:  evening  of  Monday,  May  12,  1862,  for 
the  benefit  of  E.  L.  Davenport,  playing 
Margery  in  "The  Rough  Diamond."  Em. 
ma  Tayior  played  Lady  Plato,  and  John 
r  E.  Owens,  Cousin  Joe.    The  entire  bill 
for  the  evening  consisted  of  "The  Love 
Chase,"  "The  Rough  Diamond"  and  "A 
Tragedy  Rehearsed."  We  got  our  money's 
I  worth  In  those  days,  for  the  perform- 
ance lasted  from  7:30  until  after  12.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  on  the 
same  evening,  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in   Boston,   plaving  "Richard 
III.' 

John  Brougham  first  played  Powhatan 
In  his  "Original,  Aboriginal.  Erratic, 
operatic,  s'errri-Civillzed  and  Demi-Savage 
Extravaganza  of  Pocahontas"  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  Broome  street.  New 
York,  on  Christmas  Kve.  1S5.-.. 

WILLIAM  H  LEE 

i  Dickens  T,ie     ce  ntenary  of 

Aeain  Dickens   has    iv-en  00. 

.  1  served  in  Parisian  thea- 

in  Paris     tres.     "Monsieur  Pick- 
!  wick"  has  been  crowding  the  Athenee 
1  and  "David  Copperfieid"  was  produced 
early  in  November  at  theOdeon.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette wrote  of  the  latter  play: 

•■  David  Copperfieid.'  after  Max  Mau- 
ley's stage  version,  is  a  brilliant  success 
at  the  Odeon.  The  dramatist  who  is! 
the  well-known  director  of  the  Grand 
Guignol.  has  extracted  a  particularly 
pleasing  and  particularly  affecting  play 
froni  the  novel.  Since  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  give  us  David  as  a  child  and 
David  as  a  young  man.  ho  has  preferred 
to  stop  at  school  days.  The  sad  little 
figure  of  the  immortal  child  is  shown 
in  its  misery,  but  when  the  final  cur- 
tain falls  on  a  seene  which  evokes  tears 
1  as  well  as  laughter,  David  is  presum- 
ably a  happy  little  boy  for  once  in  hi* 

life. 

"The  piece  is  very  well  played  by  the 
Odeon  company.  The  hero  is  represented 
by  the  clever  child-actress  Mona  Got; 
dre.   The  press  welcomes  with  enthusi 
asm  this  admirable  effort  to  introduce 
the  great  Engiish  classic  to  Parisians 
and  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  whole- 
[.pome  reaction  from  certain  other  ten- 
jdencies  represented  by  playwrights  in 
i  vogue.   'This  is  a  play  to  which  we  can 
tiike  cur  children."  murmurs  paterfam- 
ilias, 'with  a  comfortable  conviction.'" 

B-.t  in  the  fourth  act  David  is  a 
prisoner  in  Fagin's  den.  Fagin  is  trans- 
formed into  Mr.  Creakle,  who  keeps  a 
school  for  young  thieves.  Micawber 
re.-  ues  him  from  the  dark  hole.  Micaw- 
ber In  the  play  is  a  schoolmaster. 

"The  cricket  On  the  Hearth"  is  play- 
ing at  Brussels  ;n  a  French  version. 


I  From 

Theatre  to 


It  is  a  little  sad 
to  remark  that  Re- 
jane  is  mounting  a 
MUSIC  Hall,  "revue"  at  her 
harming  little  home  of  comedy  in  the 
Lwi  Blanche.  A  "revue,"  full  of  quips 
nd  cranks,  and  the  chaff,  more  or  less 
ood  matured,  of  Parisian  personalities, 
n  the  stage  of  Mme.  Sans-Gene  and 
?e  "Course  du  Flambeau"!  It  seems 
ke  sacrilege.   Yet  It  If  evidently  in  the 


Mr.  Bouruhler  will  re- 
turn as  manager  to  the 
Garrick   Theatre,  Lon- 
Random  don,  early  in  February 
to  produce   Alfred   Sutro's  new  play, 
"The  Fire  Screen." 

The  Swansea  Town  Council  has  de- 
cided to  confer  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  borough  on  Adelina  Patti,  in 
recognition  of  services  which  she  has 
rendered  to  the  town. 

Stella  Carol,  who  was  disoovered  by 
Mme.  Amy  Sherwln  singing  carols  in  a 
Hampstea  1  lane,  made  her  debut  In 
concert  Nov.  13  in  London.  The  critics 
agreed  that  she  was  wholly  unprepared: 
that  too  much  had  been  said  about  her 
In  advance. 

_  Robert  Hichens  states  that  the  play 
"Bella  Donna",  has  been  constructed 
and  written  by  James  Bernard  Fagan  I 
without  any  assistance  from  him.  Mr. 
Hichens  merely  made  over  to  him  the 
right  to  dramatize  the  novel. 

Novelli  has  gone  and,  with  him,  an  j 
Illustrious  exponent  of  the  Italian  art: 
of  acting.  His  indifference  to  pose  Is 
a  little  disconcerting.  For  instance,  he 
turns  his  back  upon  the  audience,  and 
sometimes  hides  the  scene  from  view. 
This  is  never  the  French  way.  Con- 
vention was  unbending  here  until  the 
Theatre  Libre  arose,  and  Antoine  dared 
to  break  all  the  rules  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise.  which  Insisted  on  an  actor 
making  his  speech  facing  the  footlights. 
At  a  "repetition  generale"  last,  night  a 
"jeune  premier"  addressed  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  making  love  on  the 
wrong  side— an  attitude  more  suitable 
to  a  stab  in  the  back  than  to  a  declara- 
tion. But  this,  of  course,  was  due  to 
that  rare  fault  in  ,a  French  actor:  Im- 
perfect stage  training.— Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Nov  23. 

A  new  version  of  "Die  Fledermaus," 
entitled  "Night  Birds,"  succeeds  "The 
j  Chocolate  Soldier"  in  London.  "The 
book  has  been  very  materially  altered 
by  Miss  Uuger,  who  has  eliminated  some 
of  its  mere  prominent  features  and  in- 
troduced others  of  a  novel  nature." 
Was  not  the  old  libretto,  based  on  "Le 
Reveillpn"  of  Meilhao  and  Halevy,  suf- 
ficiently amusing? 

Tristan  Bernand's  "Le  Petit  Cafe" 
has  met  with  great  success  at  the  Palais 
Loyal.  Paris.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
poverty-stricken  waiter  who  comes  into 
a  fortune.  The  proprietor  of  the  cafe 
in  w;hich  he  waits  learns  before  he  does 
of  the  heritage  and  secures  his  services 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  condition 
that  each  shall  pay  the  other  a  neavy 
forfeit  if  he  should  break  the  contract. 

Pierre    Ve.ber    admits    that    be  and 
-Michel  Provins  put  a  let  of  pepper  into 
jhis  new  play.    "  Les  Berceuses'  opens 
with  a  comic  scene  about  a  certain  M. 
Raphael,  not  a  talented  writer,  by  thei 
way.  whom  we  all  know  here,  but  an; 
imaginary  M.  Raphael,  who  is  president 
of  La  Voliere,  a  benevolent  society  of 
which  all  the  members  are  ladies  except' 
the  president.  •  All  the  ladies  naturally' 
fall  in  love  with  their  president,  who, 
i  to  ward  off  such  an  overwhelming  tide 
of  affection,  calls  to  his  aid  a  professor, 
of   energy.     The    professor   of   energy  i 
finds  that  the  president  of  the  club  hasj 
handed  ail  its  members  over  to  be  tre.it- 
ed  by  him  in  order  that  he  (the  nresi-i 
dent)  might  have  a  confidential  inter- 
view   witli     Norette,     the  professor's 
favorite.    Of  course,  the  trick  is  discov- 
ered in  the  third  act,  an'd  M.  Raphael 
returns  to  make  up  with  the  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  benevolent  society,  who  are{ 
all.  still   love   with   him.     The  play  is  I 
meant  only  for  real,  bona  fide  Parisians, 
and  was  written  before  the  new  con-] 
ventional  blast   was   blowing  over  the] 
stage."    Thus  writes  the  Paris  corie- 
spondent   of    the   London    Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Mr.  George  Moore  gives  in  his  "Ave" 
an  entertaining  account  of  a  rehearsal 
of  "The  Countess  Cathleen."  Mr. 
Martyn  arrives  to  tell  Mr.  Moore  that 
Mr.  Yeats  was  explaining  at  rehearsal 
•his  meXhod  of  speaking  verse  to  the 
actors.,:whiie  a  lady  in  a  green  cloak 

I  gave  illustrations  of  It  on  a  psaltery. 

|.     "At  such  news  a«  this  a  man- cries 

'Great  God!'  and  pales.  For  sure  I 
paled,  and  besought  Edward  (Martyn) 
not  to  rack  my  nerves  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  or  of  the  lady's 
execution  upon  it.     T  hurried  into  the 


lady  jn  ti  e  green  cloak  a„ 
|  .ground,    plucked    iio   wire-    niutti  ■  '  ' 
the  line.    'Cover  it  up  will,  a  lonely 
{  '"'■     And  all  thus   going   on  Thi.c 
the    mummers   were   wanted   on  the 
wV^i'''7'  wni.le,an  experienced  actress 
walked  to  ami  fro  iike  a  pantheress 
I  he  experienced  actress  walked  up  the 
s  age,    and   stood    looking  contemptu- 
ously at  Miss  Vernon  (the  .stage  man- 
ager),  who  laid  herself  down  on  the 
i  floor  and  began  speaking  through  the 
I  clunk*.    Her  dramatic  intention  was  "o 
I  obscure  that  perforce  I  had  to  ask  her 
J  what  it  was.  and  learnt  from  her  that 
/  she  was  evoking  hell.    'But  the  audi- 
'  ence    will    think    you    are    Irving  to 
catch  cockroaches.    Yeaths  whirled  for- 
ward in  his  cloak  with  the  suggestion 
hat  she  .should  stand  on  a  chair  and 
Have  her  hands.    'That  will  never  do 
^eats;  and  the  lady  Interrupted,  asking 
me  how  hell  should  be  evoked  " 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov   "8  re- 
newed a  new  chamber  work  by  an  En-- 
JJSh  composer  who  has  visited  Boston.  ,' 
Mr.  Arthur  Hinton's  new  quintet  for 
I  n*!?e??rte  an,i  wrings,  played  for  the 
Beat  time  last  night  at  the  Bechstein  ! 
Hall,  proved  to  be  an  extremely  inter- 
esting work.    It  arrested  the  attention 
hl\\ v;er-v,  inning  and  would  have 
"eld  it  firmly  to  the  end  had  not  the 
last  movement  suggested  too  much  the 
mliuence,  of  other  writers.    Even  if  a 
closer  examination  of  the  music  might 
make  one  feel  the  lack  of  high  distfnc- 1 
tion  in  the  subject  matter,  there  could 
be  no  doubting  of  the  tine  treatment  and 
beauty  of  effect,  especially  In  the  open- 
ing allegro.    The  strenuous  mood  is  in- 
v'm    ln?.St  suc,oessMUy  carried  out.  and 
hlnl   «  -re,   S  a    happ>'    contrast  of 
with :      r  'laS  n0t  been  brought  atxtot 
with  any  feelmg  of  Irrelevance;  indeed,  : 
the  music  is  remarkably  homogeneous  I 
n  its  structure.    If.  as  said,  the  finale 
is   less   ongmal.    it    has    its   share  of 
boldness  and    vigor,  and    the  middle 
movement,    a    scherzo,    is    vivid    and  I 
Piouantly    characteristic,    affording    an  I 
excellent  relief.    Altogether,  a  very  goo 
example   of  the  strength  and   vitality  ' 

hLk  l,naIu'e  Sch0°'  of  composition,  ana 
Probably  the  best  work  Mr.  Hinton  has 
f0  6',11  ,was  Played  with  much  brill- 
taJWe  by  tho  Wessely  quartet,  the  givers 

w/UT^    WUh    tbe  composer's 
wife.  Miss  Katherine  Goodson." 


Gounod  s  "Romeo  ami  Juliet."  jj£  flow  n 
will  play  Hauler's  Hungarian  Rbansodv  f.T 

violin.    Mr.  Klson  will  lectin..  J  1 

THURSDAY  LVK  mm; —South  Boston  hid 
school.  8  P.  &f. :  Chamber  concert  hv  mS 
Mary  H.  Shecdy.  pianist;  William  Howard 
violinist,  and  Carl  Dodge,  ■cellist,  assiste] 
by  Mlsa  Mary  It.  Tracy,  soprano.  Reethoyed 
Alegro  con  brio  from  trio  in  n  Bat  oo  lb 
s-  ng-.  Whcpley.  ■■[  Know  a  Land"-  si-had 
fer.  "The  Wind  Speaks"  -  a.  I  "Cornl 
Sweet  Morning"  (Miss  Tracy);  piano  Lisa! 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2  (Miss  siiecdVli 
trip,  Block,!  Serenade  dc  Mllenk.-i-  SSoi 
-Bolero,  op.  1.  Strauss.  Walzer-Sckerzd 
43:  songs  nubn.  "Hack  to  Ireland"';  £| 
Forge.  "Like  the  Rosebud"  and  -  To  a  Med 
sengcr"  i  Miss  Tracy! ;  'cello  solo  Sorvaii 
O  (nrn  M,-moria"  (Mr.  Dodge i;  trio,  Ba; 
glel.  Allegro  energlco  from  on.  li 
FRIDAY  EVENING— Roxbury  high  school 
P.  M.:  Orchestral  concert  (.  led  l>v  Mi 
Howard.  Mendelssohn,  overture  to  '  "Ru- 
Bias";  B(  Isdeftrre,  Adagletlo  for  brings] 
Wagner.  Fnnlasie  ou  ••The  Klrlng  HutcM 
mini";  Mrig-,  Serenade  from  "Les  Million' 
d'Arlcquln";  Tsehalkowsky,  "Le  Cbai 
from  "The  Seasons."  Albert  C.  tirr-utf] 
tenor,  will  sing  the  Prayer  from  "Blend* 
and  AllilM-n'-  Song  of  Thanksgiving  Wal'tei 
E.  Loud,  vlnlluldt.  will  piny  the  tirst  nfiif 
men!  from  Meiidi  lss..lm's  Cnoerto.  I  onls 
Elsop  win  lecture. 


n  toil 


There  is  a  feeling  which  street-walkln, 
and  public-meeting  men  improperly  call  loy 
ally;  a  feeling  Intemperate  and  Intolerant 
smelling  of  dinner  und  wine  and  toasts 
which  swells  their  stomachs  and  their  volcft 
at  the  sound  of  certain  names  revcrberatet 
by  the  newspaper  press.  As  little  do  the} 
know  about  the  proprietary  of  these  namei 
as  potwallopers  know  about  the  candidate) 
at  a  borough  election,  and  are  Just  as  voclf 
erous  and  violent 


MME.  CERUTTFS  LECTURES 

-Mine.  Cerutti  will  give  lectures  on  an- 
tique dances  at  the  Tuileries  on  Thurs- 
day morninss.  Dee.  14,  21  and  28  at  11 
A.  M.    The  first  will  be  "The  Byzantine 
Dances   of   Alexandria."    and    she  will 
dance  her  own  ballet  "Thais  and  Alex- 
andria 'in  story  form  with  music  by 
Paul   Vidal     On   the  21st   the  subject 
Will    be   "Original    Dances    of  Ancient 
CKMerf     with  music  by  Vida).    On  the 
28th    the    subject    will    be  "Dramatic 
I'ances,  Interpretive  of  Classical  Music  '• 
She  will  be  assisted  by  the  Dodse  trio 
directed  by  W.  F.   Dodge,  seooml  eon* 
cert  master  of  the  Boston  Opera.  These 
programs  are  an  introduction  to  Mme 
Cerutti  s  series  of  dances,  "The  Fvo.u- 
tion  of  Dancing  from  the.  Beginning  to 
Modern  Times." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY. 

Symphony  Hall,  g  p.  yj. — Concert  bv  in 

Boston    Opera    House.    S    P     M— Oram 
operatic  concert.    See  special  n-ouve  ' 
MONDAY 

Jordan  Hall,  S:13  p.  M.— Henry  F  Gil 
bert's  music  to  Mr.  Curtis  s  illustrated  lee 
ture  on  the'North  American  Indian  le1 
TUESDAY. 

Symphony  Hail.  S:15  P    M  r.mr-«.r>  J 

the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago 
Frederick  Stock,  conductor,  \lberl  SpaTd 
ing.  violinist.   See  special  notice  T  1 

WEDNESDAY. 
,i"rdan  ,Ha".  3  P.  M.— Miss  Kathleen  pJ 
low  s  v:.  in  recital.  Tartinl.  Devil's  Trl 
S Si'inl-.Saens  Concerto  in  B  minoJ 
iT-i.  £n^,conn',;  Krelsler.  Caprice  Vieij 
n«is:  Brahms-Joachim,  Two  Hungariaj 
Dances,  Nos,  20  and  21.  """0aria| 

THURSDAY 
Fenway  Court,  3  P.  M. — Concert  bv  \Il4 
Alice  Nielsen  of  the  Metropolitan  Onerl 
House.  Edward  Lankow  of  the  Bos" 
Opera  House  and  George  Proctor,  planis 
See  special  notice. 

»mV*£?i  Ha,,-S:15  P.  M. — First  plan 
and  violin  sonata  recital  by  Clara  an 
David  Mamies  (fourth  season).  Mozar 
Sonata  in  B  Hat  major;  Reger  Suite  "Ir 
5"e",  s,tvl '•  F.  major,  op.  93;  Brahm; 
Sonata  in  G  major,  op.  78,  No.  1. 

FRIDAY. 

Symphony  Hall.  2: SO  P.  M — Ninth  pub 
he  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or 
c&fice  •  Fledler-  eon^or.  See'spe 
SATfRDAY. 
Symphony  Haii.  s  P.  M. — Ninth  concei 
of  the  Boston  .sypmhony  orchestra.  So 
special  notice.  ' 

CITY  CONCERTS 


Twenty  Greatest. 

Illinois  women,  members  of  the  State 
Equal  Bights  Association,  have  an- 
nounced  a  list  of  "the  world's  20  great- 
est women."  It  is  a  curious  Hat,  r«- 
[  markable  for  its  omissions  and  inclu- 
sions. No  one  would  dispute  the  right 
ot  Mary  Baker  tfddy  to  a  place  in  this 
hall  of  fame,  but  is  there  no  room  for 
the  late  Empress  of  China?  We  miss 
the  name  of  Sappho.  That  of  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  or  Ella  Flagg  Young 
does  not  console  us.  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Charlotte  Hronte  have  just  claims  for 
consideration;  but  are  George  Sand  and 
Christina  Rossetti  to  be  ignored? 

Another  list  might  easily  be  drawn  up. 
Another?  A  half-dozen. 

Arthur  Rimbaud  at  some  nocturnal 
festival  in  a  city  of  the  North  met  all 
the  women  of  the  ancient  painters.  And' 
among  them  he  talked,  no  doubt,  with; 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Herodias;  Evft! 
"Venus,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Maryj 
and  gazed  long  on  th£  Magdelen. 

Without  being  fantastical,  a  man  might 
draw  up  this  list:  Kve,  Jael,  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  Cleopatra,  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  Sappho,  Ninon  de  1'EncloSj 
George  Sand,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Empress  of 
China,  Mrs.  Eddy,  Mary  Wortley  Moni 
tague.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Quean  Eliza- 
beth, Joan  of  Arc,  Mary  Queen  of  ScotaJ 
Messalina,  Christina  Rossetti,  Mrj| 
Browning. 

Lady  Macbeth  might  be  substituted  for 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  some  might  object 
i  to  Messalina  on  the  ground  that  Juvenal, 
;  slandering  her,  had    given    her  undue,, 
prominence.     The  list  should  not  be  of /C 
20  but  of  ino.    If  it  were  of  fictitious  " 
characters.  Eustacla  Vye,  Beatrix,  Val- 
erie Marneffe.   Sophia  Western,  Hester 
Prynne,  Gretchen,  Nora,  Hedda  Gabler, 
■  the   Duchess   Josiane   are   names  that 
!  would  at  once  rush  into  the  minds  of 
many. 


The  music  department  of  the  city  o 
Boston  will  give  tour  concerts  this  week 
TUESDAY— Chapman  .School,  s  p.  \i  •  oi 
cliestral  concert.  conducted  by  Williai 
Howard:  Hotel  d  leu,  oyeftpre  to  -jean  Vl 
I'aris  :  Lanyl-Brnn  "tlDgarn's  Trauer  "  f. 
strings:  Wagner.  Fantasia  „n  "The  Flvln 
Dutchman;  aounotl,  ••Funeral  March  of 
ttaMonetto";  Tsrbakoff.  Marine  Grotesqni 
Mrs.  Huston  Steven*,  t-oprano,  will  sing  a 
nria  from  "La  1-raviatn"  and  Mrs.  Black" 
"Ah.  Love  but  a  Day."  Frank  H.  Eato 
will  pluy  Boebm's  variations  for  mile  on 
Tyrolese  air.  Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture 
WEDNESDAY— Lowell  School,  ft  P  M  •  OH 
cliestral  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Howard'.  "Bold 
dieu  overture  to  "Jean  de  Paris"-  Lanyl 
Lrno,  "Uiigam's  Trailer'-  for  string--  Ve>& 
f.,01"?1.?,,,011  "Ai,,»":  I>Tig<>.  serenade  frod 
Le«  Millions  d'Arlcquln";  Schubm,  March 
Mlhtalre.  Miss  Helen  Cecilia  Dlvver  »(, 
prnno,    will   sing   Salome's    air    from  M3S 


Late  Whitewashing. 

Sappho  has  recently  been  whitewashed 
by  some  deep  thinker,  who  asserts  that 
she  was  the  principal  of  a  young  ladies^ 
refined  seminary,  and  a  founder  of  worn-] 
en's  clubs.    His  discovery  has  obtained) 
wide  publicity  through  the  press — the] 
"Arkymedian   leaver  which  moves  the 
world" — as  Artemus  Ward's  friend  the 
!  editor  of  the  Bugle  Horn  of  Liberty  re- 
marked in  a  fine  burst  at  a  war  meeting 
as  he  wiped  his  auburn  brow  with  hia 
left   coat  tail— "Terms,   two  dollars  t 
sear,  invariably  In  advance.    Job  print 
ing  executed    with    neatness    and  dis- 
patch." 

But  this  discovery  was  long  ago  an- 
ticipated. Prof  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Welc- 
ker  of  Goettlngen  published  a  little  vol- 
ume of  150  pages  at  Goettlngen  in  1816. 
The  title,  if  translated  into  English 
would  read:  "Sappho  Freed  from  a 
Prevailing  Prejudice."  It  is  a  learned 
and  interesting  work,  well  worth  read- 
ing in  spite  of  the  wretched  paper  used 
by  the  printer  and  common  at  that 
period  in  Germany. 


A   Light  Pie. 

As  this  month,  with  the  exception  of; 
the  latter  part  of  November,  is  pre- 
eminently the  season   for  pie  of  the] 
more  substantial  order,  let  us  consider 
a  recipe  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ruf- 
fald  In  her  book,  "The  Experienced  Eng- 
lish  Housekeeper— Wrote   Purely  from 
Practice."   It  Is  true  that  Allibone  does  I 
not  mention  her  In  his  Dictionary  of 
.Authors,  but  Mrs.  Raffald  was  house- 1 

keeper  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  War- 
burton.  This  pie,  to  our  mind,  Is  In-j 
ferlor  to  the  old-fashioned  chicken  pie 
when  cold  and  with  the  juices  jellied. 
And  when  pie  Is  mentioned  we  thlnkl 
nstinctively  of  the  deep  apple  pie,  baked 
In  a  nappy,  without  bottom  crust  and 
with  an  inverted  teacup  in  the  centra 
Here  is  Mrs    Haffald's  re,  ltv.    This  plel 


not  for  weaklings,  not  for  vegetari- 
ns,  fruitarians,  Grahamites,  those  who 
ibslst  chiefly  on  nuts  or  are  subject  to 
"sinking  feeling  at  the  stomach." 
"Take  two  or  three  good  fresh  lob- 
ers,  take  out  all  the  meat  and  cut  it 
i  large  pieces,  put  a  fine  puff  paste 
mnd  the  edge  of  your  dish,  then  put 
i  layer  of  lobster  and  a  layer  of 
^ysters,   with   bread   crumbs  and  thin 
Alices  of  butter,  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
then  a  layer  of  lobster,  etc.,  till  your 
dish  is  full;  then  take  the  red  part  of 
the  lobster,  pound  it  fine  with  chopped 
oysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a  little 
butter;  make  them  into  small  balls  and 
fry  them,  then  lay  them  upon  the  top 
of  your  pie,  boil  the  shells  of  your  oys- 
ters to  make  a  little  gravy,  put  to  it  a 
ittle  pepper  and  salt  and  the  oyster 
iquor;   strain  it  through  a  sieve  and 
ill  your  pie  with  it,  then  lay  on  your 
?rust  and  stick  a  few  small  daws  in 
he  middle  of  your  pie  and  send  it  to 
he  oven.    It  is  a  genteel  corner  dish 
or  a  dinner." 


BOSTON  OPERA 
HOUSE  CONCERT 


the  list  of  patterer's  words:  "Balmy- 
insane."  So  "balmy"  Is  an  equivalent 
of  "to  have  a  slate  off."  "to  have  a 
tile  loose."  "to  have  apartments  to  let." 
I  But  should  not  Mr.  Rothenstein  have 
said  "balmy  in  the  crumpet"  and  not 
'"on  the  crumpet"?  We  ask  not  In 
captious  mood,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love 
and  scientific  investigation. 


Poor  Tubers. 

Some  fear  a  potato  famine.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  last  potato  crop  was 
t  poor  one,  and  few  of  the  tubers  are 
it  for  baking.  "William  Cobbett  would 
tave  rejoiced  at  this,  for  he  was  never 
rt-eary  of  inveighing  against  the  potato 
IS  food  for  the  laboring  man.  Those 
who  are  warned  by  the  physician 
tgalnst  them  'will  hear  the  news  and 
smile.  It  was  about  1845  that  a  Duke 
)f  Norfolk  at  the  time  of  a  potato 
"amine  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London 
rimes  advising  the  half-starved  agricul- 
ural  laborer  to  swallow  just  before 
roing  to  bed  a  pinch  of  curry  powder. 
'At  all  events,"  wrote  the  duke,  "it 
vlll  sen.!  him  to  bed  warm  and  com- 
ortable." 

There  lias  long  been  discussion  over 
he  question  whether  potatoes  are  good 
•r  bad  for  a  nation.  Samuel  Lalng  in 
lis  "Journey  of  a  Residence  in  Nor- 
way" (1837)  argued:  "The  food  best  for 
.  country  is  clearly  that  which  it  re- 
ulres  the  greatest  exertion  of  industry 
nd  skill  to  produce.  That  which  can 
e  produced  with  little  of  such  exertion, 
,s  potatoes,  would  undoubtedly  reduce 

nation  to  a  low  state  of  industry  and 
kill."  Malthus  pointed  out  that  po- 
itoes  stimulate  population  and  lower 
fages.  Thornton  insisted  that  the  use 
f  the  potato  is  rather  the  effect  than 
le  cause  of  Irish  misery. 


"Barmy"  In  Dialect. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  balmy"  does 
ot  appear  in  the  slang  dictionaries  of 
the  sixties  is  that  It  was  then  a  dialect 
word,  but  the  preferred  form  In  Scot- 
and,  Yorkshire,  Lincoln,  Warwick  and 
elsewhere  was  "barmy."   "Bawmy"  wfia 
iriant.    Here  is  a  quotation  from 
Millan's    Magazine    (1S79):  "Whet 
pvun  the  trips  and  the  drink  I  very  near 
[went  balmy."    A  character  in  Scott's 
"St.  Ronan's-  Well"  is  described  as  "a 
wheen     cork-headed     barmy  brained 
(gowks."    Dr.  Wright  suggests  this  decl- 
ine favor  of  the  audience.    Raoul  Ro-  vation:   from   "barm,"  meanin 


Second  of  Sunday  Entertain- 
ments Held— Two  New 
Singers  Introduced. 


The  second  of  the  Sunday  evening 
concerts  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  night  served  to  introduce  two 
singers  in  Boston,  each  of  whom  won 


Wink  lady' 
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"Fiddles  Like  a  Man." 

distinguished  violinist  of  this  city 
as  talking  recently  about  women  who 
Idled  and  now  fiddle.  He  complained] 
lat  nearly  all  of  them  classed  as  great! 
•red  in  this:  they  tried  to  play  like  a' 
ian;  they  wished  it  said  of  them  that 
iey  had  a  virile  tone.  He  did  not  ex- 
>pt  Lady  Halle,  Maud  Powell  or  Miss 
arlow.  "The  only  great  woman  vlo- 
Vst,  I  remember,  was  Teresina  Tua, 
her  greatness  consisted  in  the  fact 
t  she  always  played  like  a  woman; 

was  womanly  and  fascinating." 
me  of  us  remember  this  beautiful  ap- 
rition— her  real  name  was  Maria  Fe- 
Ita  Tua- who  took  the  first  prize  at 
'e  Paris  Conservatory,  made  a  great 
putation  in  Europe  in  the  eighties  and 
arried  Count  Pranchl-Verney,  who 
as  19  years  older  than  his  bride. 
r?alnt-Saens  once  said,  apropos  of  Au- 
Sta  Holmes,  that  when  a  woman 
•ote  for  the  orchestra,  she  was  noisier 
ivn  any  man  because  she  wished  to 
\>w  that  she  was  not  a  poor,  weak 
Ulg  on  account  of  her  sex. 

lLALAIKA  concert 
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mlto,  a  young  Neapolitan  tenor,  sang 
the  aria  from  "Boheme,"  which  so  met 
the  approval  of  the  audience  that  he 
was  compelled  to  repeat  it. 

The  other  newcomer  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Amsden,  a  Boston  girl  by  birth, 
who  sang  the  role  of  Aida  in  the  pa- 
geant scene  from  that  opera.  The  other 
singers  were  Mme.  Claessens  as  Am- 
neris,  Gaudenzt  as  Radames,  Polese  as 
Amonastro  and  Lankow  as  Ramfis. 

The  opening  number  was  the  prelude 
to  "Faust"  by  the  orchestra,  followed 
by  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act 
of  that  opera,  which  Includes  the  sol- 
diers' chorus.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Fisher  as  Marguerite,  Jeska  Swartz  as 
Siebel,  De  Potter,  the  new  French  tenor, 
as  Faust,  Mardones  as  Mephistopheles 
and  Barreau  as  Valentin.  The  chorus 
singing  and  the  solo  of  Mr.  Mardones 
were  enthusiastically  received. 

Edward  Lankow,  the  new  bass,  gave 
two  songs  in  German,  which  met  with 
!  so  much  applause  that  he  gave  as  an 
encore,  "Sail,  Baby,  Sail,"  in  English. 

The  overture  to  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  was  played  by  the  orchestra 
and  the  aria  by  Mr.  Romito  and  the 
scene  from  "Aida"  closed  the  concert 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted  the  "Faust"  mu- 
sic, Mr.  Conti  the  scene  from  "Aida" 
and  Mr.  Goodrich  had  charge  of  the 
orchestra  during  the  other  numbers. 

I  knew  him  in  Padua— a  fantastical  scholar" 
Liga  such^wlio  study  how  many  knots  was  in 
Hercujes   club,  of  what  color  Achilles'  beard 

Or  whether  Hector  were  not  troubled 
with  the  tooth-ache. 

He  hath  studied  himself  half  blear-eyed  to 
knov  ' 

The  true  svmmetry  of  Caesar's  nose  by  a 
shoeing  hern;  and  this 

He  did  to  gain  the  name  of  a  speculative 


yeast. 

plus    "y."     "The   literary    meaning  is 
frothing  like  barm,  hence  full  of  fer- 
ment, flighty,  empty-headed.'* 
Derivations  are  not  to  be  taken,  tooj. 

seriously.  john  Wilson  and  DeQuinee" 
once  travelled  in  the  samo  post  chaise 
with  an  agreeable  madman,  who  in- 
formed them  that  the  Saxons,  though 
brave,  were  poor.  They  had  no  breeche- 
no  silk  stockings,  but  they  had  sacks 
which  they  mounted  on  their  back*- 
whence,  of  course,  their  name,  Sax-on 
''Sacks-on!  was  the  one  word  of  com- 
mand; and,  that  spoken,  the  army  was 
ready.  In  reality,  it  was  treason  to 
take  them  off." 


Pierce  Once  More. 

I  A  note  on  the  pronunciation  Of  the 
j  surname  Pierce.  Some  time  ago  a  man 
j  named  Pierce  living  in  Lowell  was  sum- 
moned into  court  as  a  witness  A  law- 
yer, examining  or  cross-examining, 
asked:  "Do  you  pronounce  your  name 
Pierce  or  Purse?"  To  which  the  highly 
respected  citizen  answered:  "Eether  or 
ayther." 


les  of  Excellent  Numbers 
i    Plaj  ed  by  Orchestra. 

lough  people  went  to  Symphony 
past  night,  even  though  it  was 
y,  to  show  that  the  Balalaika 
stra,  under  its  inventor  and 
iler,  W.  W.  Andreef,  was  pleasant-  i 
Jemembered  from  Its  previous  ap- 
''ances.  Among  the  many  short 
i-ibers,  too  many  to  list  here,  a  sere- 
9  by  Drigot,  "In  Memorial  of 
halkowsky,"  and  two  t-  lk-songs, 
ie  Princess  Walked  /  .out  Round 
>/n"  and  "The  Volga  Boatmen." 
iSed  especially. 

(1  the  numbers  by  the  orchestra 
e  excellent  in  showing  to  what 
ly  delicacy  and  smooth  shading 
Instrument  can  attain.  But  when 
"balalaika  Is  played  as  a  solo  In- 
line nt  It  very  plainly  appears  that 
|  of  them  alone  is  too  manv,  al- 
|<rh  several  of  them  are,  not  a 
1,1.  All  that  was  to  be  got  from 
/•tunate  M.  V.  Pogoreloff's  vlr- 
^y  with  his  bare  fingers  was  that 
lid  probably  sew  very  well  with- 
thimble. 

3  mediocre  singing  was  Inter- 
wf<1  between  the  numbers.  The 
wfis  were  very  frequent. 


Mr.  Rothenstein  Perplexed. 

Mr.  Will  Rothenstein,  the  London 
artist  who  is  now  visiting  Boston,  was 
probably  first  known  here  bv  his  pic- 
tures in  the  Yellow  Book.  His  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
were  published  In  the  first  number  of 
that  quarterly  (April,  1S94),  a  brilliant 
number  with  prose  articles  by  Henry 
James,  Max  Beerbohm,  George  Saints- 
bury,  Hubert  Crackenthorpe,  Henrv 
Harland,  Richard  Garnett;  an  act  of  a 
comedy  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes  and 
George  Moore;  poems  by  William  Wat- 
son, Arthur  Symons,  John  Davidson. 
Edmund  Gosse,  and  pictures  by  Beards- 
ley,  Leighton,  Pennell,  Sickert  and 
others.  Mr.  Rothenstein  was  then  in 
good  company,  and  now  he  is  good  com- 
pany, for  he  Is  an  entertaining  talker 
and— still  rarer  apparition-an  amiable 
listener. 

I    Talking  with  some  artists  of  this  city, 
j  Mr.    Rothenstein   was   perplexed  when 
i  a  Bostonian  alluded  to  an  absent  col- 
|  league  as  having  "bats  in  his  belfry." 
|  "Just   what   do  you   mean   by  that'" 
I  asked  the  visitor.    "Why.  he  has  a  slat 
|  loose."  The  light  began  to  dawn.  "Oh!" 
j  said  Mr.  Rothenstein,   "we  say,  he  Is  j 
balmy  on  the  crumpet."    Then  there! 
was  wise  talk  concerning  the  history  of  | 
this  phrase,  unknown  to  the  Americans. 


Two  Gentlemen  of  Woodbridge. 

The  Herald  spoke  recently  of  the  re- 
sentment felt  by  one  of  two  homonyms 
toward  the  other.   Curious  story  bearing,' 
on  this  well-known  and  acknowledged 
jfact  is  told   by  Mr.   Justin  McCarthv 
■m    his    "Irish    Recollections"  recently1 
TutJished  in  London.   A  young  Protest-  ' 
ant  teacher,  .Grace  Fitzgerald  of  Cork  \ 
was  disappointed  in  1m\^  for  her  sweet-  ! 
heart  was  a  Catholic  and  the  families 
objected.   She  then  went  to  liv?"*  with  I 
an  uncle,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  Suffolk^ 
Years   went  by.   The   quondam    lover!  ! 
who  had  not  heard  qf  Grace,  read  the  | 
quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  camel 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  translator  I 
was  her  uncle.   Later  he  read  that  a  I 
row  had  been  suppressed  by  the  district 
chief    constable,     Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Wondering  whether  the  poet  and  the 
policeman  were  one,  the  same  and  indi- 
visible, he  made  inquiries  and  learned  I 
that  the  two  had  lived  for  many  years  | 
in  Woodbridge;  but  the  admirer  of  the 
poet,  had  no  interest  in  the  deeds  of  j 
the  constable;  and  those  who  held  the' 
constable  In  high  respect,  did  not  care  1 
whether  the  poet  translated  from  the  | 
Persian  or  the  Bulgarian.    Is  there  any  ' 
allusion  to  this  In  the  poet's  correspond- 
ence? ! 


"Balmy  in  the  Crumpet." 

This  phrase  however,  is  tautological,  j 
"Crumpet"  Is  a  common  slang  term  in  I 
England  for  head;  it  is  synonmous  with  : 
mazzard,  cabaza,  dome,  gable,  pumpkin,  j 
calabash,  onion,  nob,  block,  cocoanut, 
garret,  jazey,  turnip,  nut— there's  a  long  j 
list,  but  not  so  long  as  in  French  slang 
When  did  "crumpet"  first  appear  witli 
this  meaning  in  English?    It  is  not  in  I 
John  Camden  Hotten's  "Dictionary  of 
Modern    Slang"    (second   edition    1SG0).  ! 
Capt.  Grose  knew  It  not  m  the  ylh  en-  1 
tury.  >' 

But  "balmy"  itself  covers  the  whole 
idea.  We  quote  from  a  book  that  has 
often  helped  us. 

•Balmy:  Dull-witted:  thick-skulled.  In 
this  sense-  'balmy'  is  used  up  and  down 
the   whole   gamut  of    imbecility  from 
mere   stolidity   to   downright  insanity 
Popularly  used  it  signifies  in  most  cases 
little   more    than    shallow-brained  or 
muddle-headed;  or  to  use  slang  equiva- 
lents in  their  most  familiar  sense,  'to 
be  touched,'  'to  be  wrong  in  the  upper 
story,'  'dotty.'  Among  thieves,  however  ! 
it   Is  usually  applied  to  insanity    'to  j 
put  on  the  balmy  stick'  being  among  ' 
convicts  to  feign  madness."    a  quota-  : 
tion   is   given   from    Henry   Mayhew's  ! 
"London  Labor  and  London  ~a~ 


Sundry  Questions. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter; 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald. 

Does  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  "colos- 
sal work  (elephant  folio;  sold  only  by 
subscription)."  contain  any  reference 
to  a  theory  that  Christopher  Columbus' 
voyage  which  revealed  a  new  world 
was  financed  by  a  Jew?  My  Sunday 

school   teacher,    or.  my   wife's  'tis  all 

the  same— declares  the  Isabella  and  her 
jewels  story  a  myth  and  says  Hebrews 
claim  the  honor  of  furnishing-  the  funds,  j 
Has  the  claim  any  foundation? 

An  English  novelist  (Jan  Hey)  de-  j 
scribes  a  homely  scene  in  which  a  little 
girl,  locked  out  of  the  room  by  a  sister 
and  seated  on  the  threshold,  is  advised 
by  another  sister  "to  abandon  her  elee- 
mosynary vigil."    Why  eleemosynary? 

A  magazine  writer,  describing  south-  ! 
err:  mountain  women  (whites  calls  them 
"sloe-yed."    Ordinary   dictionaries  give 
"sloe"  only  as  the  "blackthorn."  Does 
"slqe-eyed"  mean  merely  black-eyed? 

J.  M.  H. 

Boston,  Dec.  11,  1911. 


Girls  are  often  said  to  have  eyes  as 
black  as  sloes.  We  are  told  by  drink- 
ing men  that  sloe  gin  is  paradoxically 
quick  in  searching  out  the  centres  of 
life. 

"Eleemosynary"  also  means  depend- 
ent on  charity,  and  as  a  noun  "a  recipi- 
ent of  charity." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  as  an  eminent 
sociologist,  is  not  strong  in  his  story. 

j  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  is  at 
present.  Columbus  met  at  Malaga  one 
Isaac  Abravanel.  who  was  the  first  to 

j  assist  him  financially.    It  is  not  known 

I  whether  Columbus  was  aided  at  Lisbon 

jby  Jews. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

.  COLONIAL  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Pink 
Lady,"  adapted  from  the  French  vau- 
deville "Le  Satyre."  Book  and  lyrics 
by  C.  M.  S.  McLellan;  music  by  Ivan 
Caryll.  Produced  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
Frederic  Solomon  conducted. 

Serpoletto  Poehet  Florence  Crosbte 

Desireo  Aileeu  Flavin 

t'ochot   F.  Newton  Lindo 

Benevol  Fred  Wright,  Jr.- 

Luclen  Gatidel  Jack  Henderson 

Angele  All..:-  Dovey 

Maurice  D't'zac  Craut'urd  Kent 

Bebe  Gntnsolph  John  E.  Young 

(  laudine,  the  pink  lady  Hazel  Dawn 

Qrapote   Harry  Depp 

Mine.  Dondidier  Alice  liegeman 

Philippe  riondidicr  ■  Frank  I.nlor 

The., .lore  Lebec  A.  S.  Humerson 

La  (  omtesse  de  Montanvert  Louise  Kelley 

Dr.  Maaon  Mnnrice  Herman 

Ywnxy.  a  violinist  Violinl 

"Le  Satyre"  by  Georges  Berr  and 
Marcel  Guillemaud,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  Dec.  4,  1907, 
was  characterized  by  even  easy-going 
French  critics  as  "tres  gaulols."  It  had 
a  long  run  in  Paris  and  "The  Pink 
Lady"  met  with  even  greater  success  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  McLellan  has  at^V>mpllshed  the 
task  of  chastening  the  oiiginal  without 
making  it  incomprehensible  or  dull.  His 
lyrics  have  sentiment  and  point  and 
are  a  relief  after  the  balderdash  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  musical  comedies 
that  come  to  us  from  London,  or  are 
manufactured  in  this  country. 
J  It  is  npt  necessary  to  tell  the  story.  A 
young  rounder,  about  to  marry,  invents  1 
,  a  friend,  Dondidier.  to  account  to  his  be- 
[  throthed  for  neglect  of  her.  Some  one  j 
known  as  "the  Satyr"  has  been  fright- 
ehiiig  the  women  in  the  forest  of  Com- 
peigne.  Benevol,  a  detective,  is  sure 
that  Dondidier  Is  the  wretch.  There 
happens  to  be  a  Dondidier  In  the  flesh, 
a  seller  of  antique  furniture,  as  blame- 
less as  the  Ethiopians  whom  the  gods 
of  Homer  used  to  visit.  Amusing  com- 
plications follow  logically  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Dondidier. 
I  It  is  easy  to  see  that  "The  Pink  Lady" 
j  is  an  adaptation,  for  the  story  is  closely 
knit  and  the  incidents  enter  naturally, 
j  Even  the  lyrics  do  not  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  action.  They  are  derived 
from  it  and  lead  to  further  complica- 
tions. The  lyrics,  furthermore,  are  sung 
so  clearly  that  they  are  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  audience.  a 
Mr.'Caryll's  music  is  agreeable  even 
when  it  Is  'conventionally  tuneful.  Two 
or  three  numbers  have- distinction  either 
by  graceful  melodic  contour  or  through 
emphasis  of  the  dramatic  situation. 
"The  Girl  by  the  Saskatchewan"  and 
"Beautiful  Lady"  are  melodically  con- 
spicuous, and  the  ensemble  "Donny  Did, 
Donny  Didn't"  is  worthy  of  the  Offen- 
bach of  the  better  operattas. 

Here  we  have  then  an  amusing  book , 
and  pleasing  music,  a  rare  combination.  I 
Here  we  have  a  musical  comedy  that 
does  not  depend  on  the  antics  of  an 
acrobatic  comedian,  on  clowning  or  the 
impudent  display  of  brazen-faced  show- 
girls. 

•  Let  it  be  added  that  the  stage  setting 
and  the  costumes  are  rich  but  in  the 
best  of  taste.  The  scene  in  the  antique 
shop  shows  furniture  that  .-night  well 
tempt  an  amateur,  and  the  scVe  of  the 
cafe  in  Paris  is  beautiful  in  ev&ry  way. 
The  costumes  are  remarkably  handsome 
in  design  and  in  color. 

The  company  is  an  unusually  strong 
one.  The  cast  is  a  long  one  and  we 
give  the  names  of  only  the  principals, 
but  all  on  the  stage  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice, however  little  they  may  do  or  say 
The  groupings  and  the  evolutions  of  a 
chorus  of  girls  that  for  once  do  not  tr,rn 
advance  notices  into  mockery  are  ad- 
mirably contrived. 

Mr.  Lalor  takes  the  part  of  Dond:- 
dier,  the  Satyr.  He  plays  it  In  true 
comedy  vein.  He  is  not  merely  Mr. 
Lalor  in  a  part.  He  creates  a  char- 
acter. How  refreshing  his  quiet  meth- 
ods after  the  slap-stick  performances 
of  so  many  heroes  of  musical  comedy. 
In  the  second  act  he  is  delightful 
throughout;  witness  the  scenes  with 
the  clerk,  with  the  rounder  who 
tempts  him  to  assume  the  manners  of 
a  satyr  by  promising  him  the  20th 
snuff  box  which  would  complete  the 
collection  he  hoped  an  American 
would  purchase;  with  the  women  who 
tempt  or  are  indignant.  If  in  the 
third  act  he  is  at  times  frankly  far- 
cical, he  does  not  exceed  the  demand 
made  upon  him  by  the  situations.  A 
fine  piece  of  work,  which  promises 
much  for  Mr.  Lalor's  success  in  higher 
fields  than  those  in  which  he  has 
amused  thousands. 

Mr.  Wright  is  also  amusing  in  a  more  I 
mannered  way,  and  Mr.  Young  Is  funny 
according  to  the  traditions  of  "farce 
comedy." 

Miss  Hazel  Dawn  Is  a  fresh,  whole- 1 
some  girl,  who  sings  without  affectation  , 
and  fiddles  the  waltz  tune  to  the  delight  ! 
of  the  audience.  Miss  Dovey  sings  andj 
acts   effectively  and   without   seif-eon-  . 

ciousness,  which  makes  her  perform-  , 
ance  ail  the  more  agreeable.  One  of  the 
chief  features,  however,  is  Miss  Louise  | 
iKelley  in  the  ensemble  "Donny  Did," 
and  another  is  the  grotesque  and  irre- 
sistibly funny  impersonation  of  Dondi- 
dier's  wife  by  Miss  Hegeman. 
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I  few  more  delightful  books 
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musical  com.-  •>  of  so  great 
icted  so  and  staged  so 

in  this  cltv.  "The  Pink 
vcs  n.  Ion?  run  and  a  pros- 


OLD-TIMERS  AT 
B.  F.  KEITH'S 


MME.  SIMONE 


Interesting  Entertainment  Given 
bv  Favorites  of  For- 

IN  THE  THIEF"! 

PI.YMOl  Tit    THEATRE-Lieblar    &'  " 
Co.  present  Mme.  Stmone  in  an  English,     Borrowtng  an  expression  from  sport 
version  of  ••The  Thief,"  a  play  In  three  anJ        lyins  lt  t0  the  stage,  they  do 
acts  by  Henri  Bernstein.    Cast:  sometimes  "come  back  '  and  with  a  ven- 

Blchard  Voynln  Edwin  Arden  geance.     At  least  that  was  the  unanl- 

■"TSSJw  hSE  sentiment  of  the  big  house  that 

...Mdnij   HerDert   _,    Vg.lttt.„  nicht 


rdes. 


Mnrio  Louise  Voystn  Mme.  _ 

I>au«ile  LagaruVs  Grace  Halsev  Mills 

To  picture  on  the  stage  the  alternat- 
ing currents  that  agitate  the  soul  of 
a  woman  who  steals  to  get  pretty  gowns 
that  she  may  keep  her  husband's  love; 
who  robs  the  family  whose  guest  she  is, 
and  sees  the  son  of  that  family  confess 
the  thefts  to  spare  her  because  he  loves 
her  with  a  boy's  infatuation;  who  has. 


Vranclj  assembled  at  B.   F.  Keith's  last  night 
Slmonc  to  witness  an  "old-time  variety  show, 
as  the  program  had  it. 

First  and  foremost  was  Mrs.  Annie 
Yeamans,  now  rounding  out  her  66th 
year— by  her  own  confession— upon  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Yeamans  was  a  success 
last  night  The  audience  accorded  her, 
when  she  stepped  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights, one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptions ever  given  a  performer  at  B.  F. 
Keith's.   And  Mrs.  Yeamans  -was  visibly 


her  with  a  ooys  intatuation;  wno  nus,   moved  tnereat. 

her  adored  husband  find  out  her  ctimeJ  Tn0n  there  was  G"s  Williams,  famous 
and  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  an  ln-|  the  jatner  cf  the  German  dialect 
trigue  with  the  youth  who  sacrificed  j  comedlan  also  as  founder  of  the 

Boston   Lodge  of   Elks.   Many  of  his 


himself  to  save  her— to  indicate  her  men- 
tal and  emotional  states  without  either 
tatters  of  passion  or  flat  dulness  re- 
quires a  power  of  suggestion,  a  subtlety 
of  method  and  a  restrained  force  at  su- 
preme moments  that  are  rarely  seen  in 
one  actress. 

In  "The  Thief,"  however,  Mme.  Sl- 
mone  meets  the  test,  if  not  with  un-, 
alloyed  mastery,  at  least  with  a  sue-] 
cess  that  gives  intense  pleasure — the] 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  watching' 
a  difficult  work  of  ai  t  well  done.  She  i 
shows  her  abject,  unstinted  love  for] 
her  husband  convincingly  and  oharm- 
tngly.  She  repulses  the  calf  love  of 
Pernand  with  kindness,  but  with  suf. 
ficlent  dignity.  With  remarkable  sug- 
gestivenesa  she  lets  you  know  there 
Is  something  hidden  in  her  life  that 
keeps  her  inner  soul  on  the  watch 
without  your  suspecting  what  It  is. 

With  excellent  clarity  and  power,  after 
her  husband  discovers  her  guilt,  she 
i  shows  that  her  terrible  fear  of  exposure 
|  comes  mainly  from  her  dread  that  she 
will  lose  her  Richard,  and  she  fights  to 
save  his  love  with  the  resource  and 
fierceness  of  a  tigress.  You  are  ready 
because  of  her  savage  sincerity  long 
before  her  husband  is  to  forgive  her 
and  to  realize  that  there  Is  nothing 
against  her  in  the  affair  with  "little 
Fernand,"  and  it  seems  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  Richard  to  see  it  at  last  with- 
out any  proof  when  she  proposes  that 
they  go  away  together  where  she  will; 
never  see  the  boy. 

Mme.  Simone  is  admirably  supported 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  cast.  Mr.  Arden 
is  properly  doting  at  first  and  sufficient- 
ly rampant  later  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Mr.  Francis 
enacts  the  extremely  difficult  part  of 
Fernand  with  rare  skill  and  judgment. 
The  others  so  condui  t  themselves  that 
the  performaTice  is  unusually  well  pro- 
portioned and  satisfying. 

Ml  without  exception,  however,  make 
one  mistake;  they  talk  so  fast  that  the  u«„_*» 

Christmas  Drama  Eager  Heart 

strained  in  trying  to  follow  the  lines.  | 
This  is  unfortunate  on  general  grounds 


heralds  ills  coming.  Even  the  shtepnerds 

upon  the  hlll-slde  nave  lost  patience, 
and  in  their  revolt  against  the  harsh 
conditions  of  life  turn  against  the  old 
story,  whose  only  message  fdr  them 
seems  to  be  one  of  Indefinite  submission 
to  dearth  and  social  injustice. 

In  the  middle  of  the  expectancy 
the  Infant  Saviour,  with  his  mother 
and  foster-father.  descends  upon 
earth.  Only  one  old  shepherd,  who  Is 
waiting  on  death  after  70  uncomplain- 
ing years,  recognizes  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily In  the  workless  tramps  who  beg 
for  crusts  and  a  little  goats'  milk, 
and  only  Eager  Heart,  who  gives  up 
her  own  poor  chance  of  receiving  the 
sacred  Guest,  and  harbors  the  house- 
less wanderers  in  the  chamber  she  has 
prepared  for  Him.  finds  that  she  is 
entertaining  Heaven  unawares. 

None  of  the  performers  were  named 
on  the  program  of  the  Christmas  mys- 
tery play,  but  all  spoke  their  lines 
with  dignity  and  reverence.  The  cos- 
tumes, more  especially  those  of  the 
ladv  who  represented  Eager  Sense  and 
of  the  shepherds,  were  of  real  beauty 
and  the  grouping  of  the  tableau  of 
the  Nativity  at  the  end  recalled  borne 
of  the  pictures  of  the  early  post- 
Raphaellltes. 

During  the  performance  music  from 
I  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  Pastoral 
symphonies,  chorales  and  an  old  Manx 
1  carol  were  Riven  by  an  unseen  orches- 
tra and  choir.  The  performance »  1 
be  repeated  in  the  afternoon  today 
and  tomorrow. 


TSE— 
Cast : 

 H. 

..W.  A 


GRAND   OPERA  HOI 
Outcast,"  by  Hal  Reid 

Paul  Wes.ou  

William  Haicourt  

George  De  Voe  

^?e."nB0vron*r<OUrt vV  ^SS 
MtiKtde    P,  l  -v Miss  Bellp  Bennett 

00  •  Eddie  Merrigan 


'A  Little 

I:  Macy 
Moriarty 
Jack  Havlin 


NATIONAL  THEATRE.... 

Louise  Agnese  and  her  Irish  players 
scored  a  decided  hit  In  their  first  ap-' 
poarance  in  this  country  at  the  National 
Theatre  last  night  with  Irish  songs  andi 
dances.  The  auditorium  was  decorated 
with  American  and  Irish  flags,  and  the 
Emerald  isle  was  well  represented  in 
the  audience,  as  was  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  encores  that  were  given  these 
players.  They  introduced  for  the  first! 
time  in  this  country  the  latest  song  rage! 
of  Ireland,  "Come  Back  to  Mallow 
Mollie." 

Bud  Fisher,  tho  cartoonist,  amused  all 
with  his  comic  drawings  of  "Mutt  and 
Jeff/:  Munroe,  Mack  and  Williams  in 
their  latesl  sketch.  "The  New  Recruit," 
were  exceptionally  funny.  The  rest  of  \ 
the  well  balanced  bill  included  Gere  and  f 
Delany,  novelty  roller  skaters;  Frank 
Gordon  and  Rose  Kinley  in  a  silent 
dancing  set,  Leona,  the  double-voiced 
singer  from  Siberia,  and  the  Lola  Mil- 
ton company  in  a  clever  sketch.  "A 
Course  Dinner."  Bert  Melro3e  kept  the 
house  in  a  continnoi.-  — 


brethren  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  were  on 
hand  last  night  to  join  In  the  general 
applause  that  marked  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage  and.  again,  his  departure. 
Mr  Williams  ran  Mrs.  Yeamans  a  close 
second  on  the  popularity  proposition 
last  night.  .  . 

Maggie  Cline  had  a  place  upon  the 
old-timers'  bill,  although  she  declares 
that  she  is  yet  far  from  really  being  an 
old-timer  and  that  the  Haverhill  rec- 
ords are  all  at  fault  In  making  "  ap- 
pear that  she  Is  on  the  other  side  of  oO. 
Maggie  is  not  by  any  means  the  lithe, 
shy  little  maiden  that  made  her  metro- 
politan debut  at  Tony  Pastor's  30  years 
■igo  Of  course  she  favored  with  that 
very  robust  ballad  "Throw  'Em  Down 
McCluskey"  that  she  has  been  hurling 
into  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  a  nation 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

Probably  the  youngest  member  of 
this  week's  card  is  Miss  Lottie  Gil- 
son  and  yet  it  was  more  than  a  score 
of  years  ago  that  "the  little  Magnet" 
first  wanted  the  boys  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  "Paradise  A1UV"  and  "The 
Sidewalks  of  New  York."  Miss  Gllson 
still  retains  her  voice  and  has  con- 
siderably more  rotundity  of  figure 
than  of  yore.  She  insisted  that  the 
audience,  especially  the  gallery, 
should  Join  In  the  choruses  and  all 
willingly  consented. 

Ward  and  Curra,,  made  the  hit  they 
have  ever  scored  In  their  famous  classic 
•  The  Terrible  0\dse,"  and  Fox  and 
Ward,  the  record  vaudeville  team  of 
the  world,  having  been  continuously  to- 
gether In  blackface  since  1868,  were  en. 
thusiastically  "encored.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Thorne  and  company  In  "An  Up- 
town Flat."  portraying  the  marital  trials 
of  the  Potts  family,  and  Allen  and  Clark, 
comedy  handbell  ringers  of  ye  ancient 
vintage  of  the  '70's,  comprise  a  bill  that 
Is  at  once  unique  and  Interesting. 


but  is  particularly  so  in  this  case  be 
cause  it  prevents  the  spectators  from 
(  seeing  f».nd  appreciating  some  of  the 
finest  points  of  the  dramatic  skill  dis- 
played. 

The  audience  last  night  was  enthus- 
iastic and  called  the  actors  out  repeat- 
edly after  each  act. 


Given  Without  Its  Early 
Attributes. 


j    BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE.  Bizet's 
"Carmen."    Mr.  Caplet,  conductor. 

Don   Jose  Mr.  Clement 

Escamillo  Mr.  Riddez 

Zunlga  Mr.  Barreau 

El  Dan.-aire  Mr.  Leo 

El    Remendado  Mr.  <»laccone 

MoraJes   Mr.  Letol 

Lilas  Pastia  Mr.  JulUen 

farmen   Mme.  Gay 

M'caela   Miss  Fisher 

Frasqu'ta   Miss  Scotney 

tMrct-des  Miss  De-Courcy 

CAPTLE  SQT'ARE  THEATRE — "Are 
Tou   a  Mason""    A  farce  comedy  in  a^™v,e 
three  acts  adapted  from  the  German  by 

Leo  Ditrichsteln. 


igocd . . 
rlson. . 
raver*. 


 John  Craig 

 Donald  Meek 

 Georee  Hassell 

 Morgan  Wallace 

 Walter  Walker 

Robert  M.  Mlddl-mass 

hemw    • . . V.  A.  L.  Hlckey 

■at ollne"  Bloodgood  Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs.  Perry)  Mabel  Montgoinery 

 Henrietta  McDannel 

   Grace  Lothrop 

ialYo'n'""   Lorlon  Leon 

""  '   Maurto  Richmond, 

...   .Sylvia  Bladen 
Florence  Leach 


The  English  Christmas  mystery  play, 
"Eager  Heart,"  which  has  previously 
been  seen  in  Boston  only  at  a  private 
dress  rehearsal,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  last  night  to  a  large  audience 
which  filled  Copley  Hall. 

The  play  is  presented  under  conditions 
that  so  remove  it  from  the  realm  of  the 
ordinary  theatre  that  criticism  is  diffi- 
cult. Just  how  the  old  mystery  plays 
of  which  lt  is  a  revival  were  acted  in 
the  middle  ages  is  a  moot  point,  hut 
tradition  agree  that  an  intense  natural- 
ism, approaching  in  parts  to  buffoonery, 
was  the  keynote  of  the  performance. 

As  given  last  night  to  a  curious  and 
attentive  audience,  "Eager  Heart" 
proved  little  more  than  a  series  of  what 
might  be  called  moving  tableaux,  con- 
nected by  incidents  from  which  gesture 
and  dramatic  action  were  practically 
banished.  The  result,  for  all  the  sacred 
music  and  incense,  was  a  performance 
which  had  perhaps  necessarily  the  self- 
consciousness  which  Thomas  Hardy  has 
noted  as  differentiating  revivals  from 
survivals  o.f  old-time  folk  plays. 

The  play's  motive  is  the  well  worn 
but  ever  fresh  theme  of  the  passing  of 
the  Christ-child,  at  the  very  time  of  his 
own  feast,  unnoticed  and  ignored, 
through  a  people  which  has  forgotten 
that  the  lesson  of  Christmas  as  well 
as  Its  memory  was  meant  to  endure. 
Eager  Sense  has  prepared  a  banquet  In 
expectation  of  His  arrival  on  earth: 
Eager  Fame  waits  for  Him  at  the  city 
gate  wUh  her  cohorts  under  arms, 
ready  to  pay  Him  fitting  honors. 

The  wis?  Kings,  with  their  gifts  ready 
as  of  old.  wander  about  the  country- 
side seeking  him,  but  are  busied  with 
intellect;:!.;  problems  that  distract  them 


TREMONT  THEATRE  —  Return  of 
Ralph  Herz  In  "Dr.  De  Luxe,"  by  Otto 
Hauerbach  and  Karl  Hoschua. 

John  Truesdale,  otherwise  known  as  Dr. 

De  Luxe  Ralph  Herz 

Dr.  De  Paw  Taylor  Williams 

Miss  Barker  Miss  Kemi  Santos 

Miss  Ada  Houston  Miss  Marlon  Ballou 

.Sadie   Miss  Polly  Prim 

Dennis  Harry  X.  Delf 

Kittle  Melville  Miss  Sylvia  De  Frankie 

Mrs.  Dorotliv  Melville. Miss  Cordelia  MaoDonald 

Dr.  Robert  Melville  Harry  Stone 

Mrs.  Clara  Houston  Miss  Georgia  Kelly 

Margie  Melville  Miss  Harriet  Stamlon 

I  Donald  Houston  Edward  l  irlf 

Toodlums  Master  Wilfred  Morlson 

This  musical  comedy  Is  an  abundant 
laugh-getter  and  an  excellent  house 
filler— at  least  the  vacant  seats  were 
rarer  than  the  really  witty  lines,  and 
the  intervals  between  laughs  were  short. 
The  first  act  is  very  slow  and  conven- 
tional to  the  vanishing  point  of  interest. 
All  the  comedy  there  was  turned  on  the 
age-old  burlesque  trick  of  saying  things 
to  people  that  should  have  been  said  to 
the  dogs  these  not  badly  gowned  people 
carried,  trailed,  dragged  and  toted  into 
the  dog-doctor's  parlor. 

The  curtain  of  the  second  act  falls  on 
a  pandomonium,  the  audience  nearly 
drowns  out  the  actors'  shouting  and  the 
orchestra's  scraping,  tooting,  booming. 
Dr.  De  Luxe,  the  promoted  dog  doctor, 
makes  a  multiple  exit  coming  back  time 
after  time  to  get  forgotten  articles.  His 
coat  is  whitened  by  the  dog  powders 
that  he  has  given  to  all  the  unsuspect- 
ing patients  that  arrive  In  the  real  doc- 
tor's office,  where  he  has  come  to  treat 
a  household  pet  and  by  mistake  been 
installed  as  a  genuine  assssisssst'nt. 
This  assssisssst'nt  assssissssts  after  the 
somewhat  finer  than  low  comedy  meth- 
ods of  Ralph  Herz. 

The  curtain  of  the  third  act  rises  on  a 
very  pretty  set  showing  the  court  yard 
l  of  an  apartment  house.  Charming, 
j  "cute,"  Miss  De  Frankie  lead3  a 
j  "Hartim  Scarum"  dance.  Except  for 
Miss  De  Frankie  and  the  two  following 
songs,  "When  the  Old  Top  Hummed," 
by  Miss  Santos  and  chorus,  and  "Skele- 
tons in  the  Closet,"  by  Miss  Pr'm  and 
Mr.  Delf  and  chorus,  the  evening's  mu- 
sic and  dancing  were  extremely  medio- 
cre. "Skeletons  in  the  Closet"  was 
done  at  top  speed  with  appropriate 
green  lights,  while  the  chorus  swung 
and  jerked,  dimly,  vaguely,  in  black 
suits  painted  with  white  bones.  The 
slow  transition  from  the  whirlwind 
darkness  of  this  scene  to  the  full  light 
of  the  later  ones  gave  the  effect  of  a 
slow  return  to  sanity  after  an  enjoy- 
ably  vivacious  nightmare. 

From  this  point  on  Dr.  De  Luxe 
lapses  into  the  mechanical  stringing  of 
clumsy  gags  on  a  slender  thread  of . 
hackneyed  plot  that  is  natural  to  nine 
comedies  out  of  10.  After  all,  th6  trouble 
with  musical  comedies  Is  not  that  \'r<:y 
are  only  or  merely  what  they  are  (the 
high-brow  should  be  made  to  produce 
one  and  then  act  in  it),  but  that  their 
music  is  unusually  flat  and  their  come- 
dy generally  poor. 

All  of  Mr.  Herz's  songs  were  de- 
claimed smoothly  and  with  humor.  He 
does  his  part  In  the  English  manner 
that  mercifully  does  not  call  for  knock- 
about work,  and  that  gives  him  aj 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  his  facial 
dexterity.  He  was  always  amusing  and  i 
never  extravagant- 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  alii 
of  them  like  most  of  the  songs,  danc- 
ing, scenery  and  chorus  manoeuvres, 
only  "fair  to  middling."  Mr.  Herz  de- 
serves a  better  chance  to  exercise  his  I 
engaging  personality,  and  Miss  De 
Frankie  did  all  In  her  power  to  give 
the  audience  a  real  reason  for  its' 
having  come  in  such  numbers  and 
for  being  so  easily  tickled  into  laugh- 
ter. 

Eddie  Foy  in  his  latest  musical 
comedy,  "Over  the  River,"  will  come 
to  the  Tremont  on  Monday,  Dec.  25. 
The  comedy  is  based  on  "The  Man 
From  Mexico 


tec  'iff' 


The  Herald  has  received  a  card  which 
is  at  the  some  time  a  calendar  and  a  list 
of  "Social  Fixtures."  It  appears  that 
one  of  these  social  fixtures  Is  Easter, 
which  we  were  taught  In  our  youth  to 
consider  a  movable  feast.  Another  soclfl 
fixture  is  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  occasion- 
ally publishes  what  lt  is  pleased  to  re- 
gard as  a  joke.  Here  is  one:  "A  trav- 
eller on  leaving  the  through  train  to 
the  North  at  Newcastle,  forgot  his  mac- 
intosh and  ran  along  the  train  asking 
for  it  'Have  you  seen  a  black  macin- 
tosh?' he  Inquired  of  the  occupant  of  a 
compartment.  'No,'  came  the  reply,  but 
there's  a  red  Mac  Kenzle  here.  The 
negro  Hannibal  at  Yale  College  used  to 
tell  the  students  marvelling  at  his  elo- 
quence that  every  now  and  then  nfe 
would  crock  a  joke  which  would  make 
a  man  laugh  If  he  were  alone,  all  by 
himself,  in  the  woods.  The  Chron.cle 
has  not  yet  attained  this  standard 

And  the  Chronicle  spells  mackintosh 
without  a  "K."  The  variant  "macln- 
tosh"  is  allowed  by  dictionaries,  and 
thus  the  inventor  is  slighted,  for  It  was 
Charles  Mackintosh  who  invented  and 
patented  in  1S23  the  waterproof  material 
named  after  him. 


Men  to  Have  Seen. 

This  making  a  list  of  the  best  or  the 
greatest  Is  by  no  means  a  modern 
amusement.  There  were  the  seven 
champions  of  Christendom,  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven  won- 
ders of  Wales,  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
Peak  One  of  Hazlltt's  most  entertain- 
ing essays  is  entitled  "Of  Persons  One 
Would  Wish  to  Have  Seen."  Lamb  is 
represented  as  inquiring  if  there  was 
any  one  that  was  hanged  that  any  one 
would  choose  to  mention,  and  Hazlitt 
answered,  Eugene  Aram. 

If  a  man  were  to  name  honestly  and 
without  any  wish  to  act  the  poseur 
persons  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
seen  a  fair  Idea  of  his  taste  and  char- 
acter could  be  gained.  Suppose  a  man 
were  to  draw  up  this  list:  Hannibal, 
Alcibiades,  John  C.  Heenan.  Verdi,  Poe, 
Dumas  the  Elder,  Peter  the  Great,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nlmshi,  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington, Burns,  Fielding,  Balzac,  Capt. 
Kidd,  Swedenborg,  Walt  Whitman,  W. 
E.  Henley.  Jacques  Casanova  de  Sein- 
galt,  Cagllostro,  Artemus  Ward,  Her- 
man Melville;  would  his  family  be 
alarmed  and  summon  an  alienist? 


[Sfreuaue  rroB 
-Jbubert.  Mnrcli 
jla   Dlvver  so 

air   from  Mas 


After  Eight  Years. 

The  Herald  is  permitted  to  quote 
from  a  letter  writen  from  a  Bostonian 
now  in  Europe  who  visited  this  city 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 

"O  ye  City  Fathers!  Why  did  ye 
not  make  a  beautiful,  broad  boule- 
vard behind  Beacon  street  with  a 
magnificent  sweeping  curve  round  be- 
hind Brimmer  street?  Then  a  hand- 
some balustrade  of  granite  with  broad 
steps  going  down  to  the  water  at 
short  intervals.  Instead  of  which  you 
have  merely  widened  a  little  the  Bea- 
con street  alley-way,  and  made  at 
the  Intersection  of  your  cheap  iron 
rail  fence  a  homoeopathic  curve;  I 
should  say.  the  highest  dilution  of  ai 
curve  that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

"Per  contra,  how  very  handsome! 
some  of  the  new  down  town  build- 
ings are!  Then  there  are  the  Har- 
vard medical  school,  and  the  Art 
Museum — except  for  the  narrowness 
of  Its  front  entrance,  which  Is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing. Why,  Instead  of  its  having  only; 
four  columns,  shouldn't  lt  have  had' 
eight  or  ten?  It  looks  so  insignifi- 
cant as  it  Is.  The  Interior  of  the' 
Opera  House  seemed  large  and  com- 
fortable, Is  somewhat  dull  In  color- 
-ig,  and  its  exterior  goes  hand  In  hand  | 
!  wittn  jfjvmphony  Hall.  Words  fall,) 
Here  is  Mrs. 


"WE 


,-ever.  to  express  how  terrible  to 
is  the  Phillips  Brooks  monument, 
should  he  have  standing  behind 
such  an  unutterably  sad  and 
antic  Christ  bearing  a  gigafctlc 
£8  and  looking  very  much  dis- 
ased  with  Phillips  Brooks,  Bostons 
P  It  is  too  bad.  Why  should  not 
-st  and  the  cross  be  removed,  and 
Hips  Brooks  placed  a  little  farther 
;k  in  his  niche,  to  stand  alone, 
>red  by  all?  Mi, 
I  forgot  the  new  Cambridge  bridge, 
to  its  four  antique  sugar-shakers; 
verv  well  were  they  at  least  tw  ee 
,|r  size,  to  be  In  proportion  with 
massiveness  of  the  rest  of  the 

dge."   

A  Sound  English  Dish. 
Does  any  one  eat  marrow  bones  in 
,ston'  Mr  Frank  Schloesser,  who 
ites  entertaining  articles  about  cook- 
ir  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  has  re- 
atly  considered  the  marrow  bone.  He 
mmends  this  old  faslUoned  sort  of  a 
iner-  Scotch  broth,  grilled  sole, 
3ak  and  oyster*  marrow  bone,  pan- 
kea.  Any  waiter  In -one  of  th,e-  ten 

„_  class  restaurants  of  London  would 
ire  at  the  order.  Mr.  Schloesser  thinks 
a  pity  "that  this  straightforward, 
wnright,  up-to-name  aort  of  good 
und  English  cookery  should  be  neg- 
ated In  favor  of  "souffle  decrlvisses 
la  miserieorde"  and  such-like  hope- 
ss  misrepresentations  of  the  culinary 
t."  He  admits  that  it  Is  not  easy  to 
id  the  marrow  bone,  "a  pillar  of«Brit- 
i  cookery,"  at  more  than  one  reputable 
1  English  dining  place. 
He  prefers  the  marrow  bone  In  the 
ilverside"  of  the  round  of  beef,  and 
cold  weather  the  marrow  from  the 
tock  shin."  And  this  is  the  way  he 
c-uld  cook  it:  "Make  a  paste  plug  of 
iur  and  water  about  half  an  inch  in 
ickness,  and  therewith  plug  up  each 
id  of  the  bone.  Tie  the  bone  in  a  pud- 
ng  cloth  and  put  It  Into  absolutely 
)iling  water  for  one  half  to  three- 
jarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the 
ze  of  the  bone;  then  remove  the  plugs 
;id  serve  on  a  very  hot  dish  with  pieces 
well  done  toast."  He  quotes  from 
..  Venner's  "Via  Recta":  "Marrow  Is 
>uch  more  laudable  than  the  braine, 
r  it  is  sweeter  and  pleasanter,  of  a 
•mer  substance,  and  of  an  hot  and 
„oist  temperature;  it  (maketh  much 
l)od  and  pure  nourishment,  and  excel- 
Intly  sustaineth  and  restoreth  the  vl- 
.11  moisture." 

A  Note  on  Marrow. 

Mr.  Schloesser  might  have  quoted 
k>m  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present; 
bw  Morton  in  1632  praised  the  bass  of 
lie  New  England  Canaan  by  saying  that 
for  daintiness  of  diet  they  excel  the 
larybones  of  beef,"  and  from  Tucker 
ho  declared  that  "there"  is  no  reason 
■hy  the  sight  of  a  human  skull  and 
cnes  in  a  charnel-house  should  shock 
s  more  than  the  sight  of  a  calve's  head 
r  a  pair  of  marrowbones^  in  a  dish." 
Marrow  and  marrowbones  have  passed 
to  slang.  The  latter  is  used  as  mean- 
_g  fists  as  weapons,  also  pugilists.  Mar- 
awbones  meaning  knees  has  been  in 
ommon  usage  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
.  singular  meaning  of  marrow  is  a 
artner,  an  equal ;  in  old  Scots,  a  lover 
r  spouse,  and  amongst  colliers  a  mate. 
Hoves  that  did  not  match  were  de- 
cribed  as  "not  marrows."  In  dialect, 
he  marrow  truth  is  the  simple  or  very 
nth.  Marrowless  may  mean  incom- 
arable,  or  solitary,  and  the  verb,  "to 
arrow,"  to  join,  mate,  or  to  lend  men 
horses  for  labor  to  a  neighbor  and 
receive  a  similar  loan  in  return  when 
ceded. 

Mr.  Schloesser  does  quote  this  recipe 
om  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Llan- 
ver's  "Good  Cookery  Illustrated":  "To 
ake  a  dish  of  marrow— Take  the  mar- 
w  of  two  or  three  marrow-bones;  cut 
into  pieces  like  great  square  dice,  and 
ut  to  it  a  penny  manchet,  grated  fine,, 
ome  slic't  dates,  half  a  quartern  of 
urrans,  a  little  cream,   roasted  war- 
ens,  plppin3  or  quinces,  slic't,  and  two 
r  three  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  season  them 
ith  cinnamon,  ginger  and  sugar  and 
ingle  all  together." 

A  manchet  Is  here  a  small  loaf  or 
oil  of  the  finest  wheat  bread,  thicker 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  War- 
en  was  a  kind  of  cooking  pear.  Rob- 
ert Sherwood  In  his  "English  and 
Tench  Dictionary"  (1672)  gave  as  the 
.Tench  equivalent  "poire  de  garde,"  and 
Borgrave,  translating  the  French  into 
English,  wrote:  "A  warden  or  winter 
ear,  a  pear  which  may  be  kept  very 
ong."  The  Clown  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  declares  he  must  have  saffron 
;o  color  the  warden  pies. 

THE  NIGHT  RIDERS" 
IS  STRONG  DRAMA 

ven  Initial  Production  by  Har- 
vard Dramatic  Club. 

'o  say  that  "The  Night  Riders,"  Ed- 
rd  Carty  Rancke's  first  play,  which 
s  given  at  the  Brattle  Hall  last  nl~ht 
the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  ls°as 
Dd  as  many  a  play  that  Is  acted  in 
il  theatres  and  taken  on  tour  by  paid 
:ors.  Is  not  lofty  nor  very  Intelligent 
tlclsm,  but  It  has  the  advantage  of 
*rlng  a  middle  course  between  con- 
icenslon  and  over-praise.  This  mav 
said  for  it  at  once,  that  In  reviewing 
jjnlece  and  its  performers   the  soft 


pedal  is  quite  utfcllled  for.  Stripped  of  I 
a  few  crudities  that  a  less  Indulgent  au- , 
dier.co  would  ndt  let  pass  so  lightly,  and 
with  a  little  more  sophistication  In  the 
central  love  episode,  "The  Night  Riders 
Is  strong  drama,  of  a  familiar  but  telling  | 

tSAU  the  acting  was  good,  hut  that  of 
W.  C.  Woodward  and  E.  W  Hammond 
who  played  the  leaders  of  the  Night 
Riders,"  deserves  special  praise.  Mr. 
Sturgls,  'as  the  young  lawyer,  acted  in- 
tensely but  unsympathetlcally.  and  there 
wis  a  hint  of  vindlctiveness  In  his 
scenes  with  the  law-breakers  Miss 
Marjorie  Smith  acted  Mary  Floyd  ef- 
fectively hut  was  hampered  both  by 
Physique  and  voice  In  the  more  emo- 
tional moments  of  the  play.  R.  D^ 
Whittemore,  as  the  half -murdered 
"dumper,"  gave  a  grim  performance  of 
the  "Grand  Gulgnol"  type.  With  R.  C. 
Benchley,  the  comic  relief  was  in  good 
(hands. 

STOCK  PLEASES 
WITH  THE  BATON 

(conducts  Theodore  Thomas  Or- 
chestra of  Chicago  for  the 
First  Time  in  Boston. 


ar«  Inconspicuous;  the""aevelopmehr  is 
as  dull  as  it  Is  pretentious;  there  Is  no 
emotional  appeal;  there  Is  nothing  sen- 
suously beautiful  or  thoughtfully  noble 
The  architecture  Is  not  Impressive;  the 
ornamentation  is  commonplace  The 
most  interesting  feature,  the >  oasis,  s 
the  cadenza  in  the  finale,  and  that  is 
much  too  long. 

1  Mr  Spalding  has  Improved  greatly 
since  he  was  heard  here  In  recital  two 
years  ago,  when  his  Intonation  was 
often  impure  and  his  Interpretation 
crude  and  jejune.  Last  night  he  dis- , 
I  played     an     advanced     technic  and 

thoughtfulness  in  phrasing.  He  was 
I  applauded  heartily.  He  deserved  this 
I  If  only  for  his  courage  and  endurance 

in  a  thankless  task.  The  orchestral  ac- 
companiment was  delightfully  sympa- 

The 'audience  was  a  small  one,  whereas 
I  the  hall  should  have  been  crowded.  It 
"  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  orchestra  will 
I  visit  Boston  again.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  hearers  last  night  should  be  a  con- 
Isolatlon  to  Mr.  Stock  and  his  valiant 
I  players. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  of 
Chicago,  Frederick  Stock,  conductor, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall  This  was  Mr.  Stock's  first  ap- 
pearance In  Boston  as  a  conductor.  Al- 
bert Spalding  was  the  solo  violinist. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture -"^^^^ 
?e°r£  E£ar:  ^phon/V  '  2.  D  major. 
Brahms. 

Theodore  Thomas  gave  his  first  con- 
cert in  Boston  with  his  New  Tort  or- 
chestra Oct.  29,  1869.  The  program,  r,- 
eresting  to  any  one  that  has  studied 
the  growth  of  musical  taste  in  this  city, 
ncluded  pieces  by  Wagner.  Beethoven. 
Weber  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Rossini.  Schu- 
mann's "Traeumerel,"  Stigelll's  "The 
Tear"  (trombone  solo,  F.  Leetscn). 
johann  Strauss's  P°^*mu&zUJ*%nr^ 
der  Frauen,"  and  polka  Schnell,  Jocus, 
and  Meyerbeer's  Fackeltanz.  No  1 

The  Chicago  orchestra  conducted  b> 
Theodore  Thomas  gave  three  concerts 
in  Boston  and  in  the  same  hall  on 
March  22,  24,  26,  1898.  The  soloists  were 
Mme  Nordlca  and  Messrs.  Ysaye  and 
Hofmann.  The  symphonies  played  were 
Mozart's  in  G-minor,  Beethoven  s  oth 
and  Brahms'  f=v  The  other  composers 
of  purely  or  J  t\l  works  were  Richard 
Strauss,  Cesar  Frkick,  Bach  and  Wag- 
Chicago  may  J&  be  proud  of  this 
orchestra  and  its  ;onductor. 

The  orchestral  performance  is  distin- 
guished first  of  all  hy  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  the  choirs.  The  brings  have  a 
warm  quality  and  an  Incisive  bite  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  The  wood-wind  instruments  are 
excellent;  the  bassoons  unusually  good 
The  horn  quartet  Is  Incomparable,  the 
finest  thatQhas  been  heard  here  for  20 
rears  And  this  may  be  said  of  the 
brass' choir:  In  ^e  stormiest  passages 
there  is  no  blatant  tone;  the  lnstru 
mints  are  not  goaded  till  sonorousness 
degenerates  into  mere  noise.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  kettle  drums. 

This  orchestra,  then,  is  homogeneous, 
it  is  also  elastic.  Its  techmca  pro- 
ficiency is  as  marked  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Thomas,  the  finest  drillmaster. 

with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gericke,  that 
has  ruled  in  American  concert  halls. 
But  this  orchestra  is  not  simply  a  pol- 
ished machine;  it  has  spontaneity,  life, 
a  passionate  voice. 

The  performance  of  Straus6's  "Don 
Juan"  was  the  most  brilliant  that  I  re- 
member. It  was  remarkable  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  "virtuosity";  it  was  also  re- 
markable for  Its  highly  imaginative  and 
rhapsodic  quality.  Yet  there  was  no  ex- 
travagance, no  sensationalism  In  the  in- 
terpretation. There  are  the  notes  for 
lanyone  to  read  as  best  he  can.  Mr. 
Stock,  fortunately  for  Chicago,  happens 
to  be  a  man  of  artistic  temperament, 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast.  He  was  con- 
tent to  let  Beethoven  speak  in  the  over- 
ture; he  realized  that  the  nature  of 
[Brahms  was  not  that  of  Richard 
Istrauss. 

Elgar's  violin  concerto,  brought  out  in 
London  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Krelsler,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  America,  the  8th  of  this  month, 
at  Chicago,  when  Mr.  Spalding  was  the 
solo  violinist.  This  concerto,  we  are 
told  by  admirers  of  Elgar,  is  another 
revelation  of  the  composer's  soul,  for 
Sir  Edward  now  expresses  In  music 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,"  pre- 
sumably his  own.  If  this  concerto  is  a 
faithful  translation  of  Sir  Edward's  men- 
tal processes,  there  is  the  saying  of 
Louis  Ehlert  to  console  us:  "A  man  may 
say  that  he  likes  Hummel's  music  and 
be  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  sit  down  and  drink  wine  with 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston      Opera      House:  Gounod's 
"Faust."    Mr.   Caplet  conducted. 
Wa„_f   Edniont  clement 

i^c::::::::"^ 

WaJSer   Gaston  Barreau 

sSbfi   "  Madeleine  D  Olige 

Martha   Elvira  Leverom 

Mme.  Brozia,  who  appeared  last 
night  as  Marguerite  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  made  known  her  views 
concerning  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ine before  the  performance  so  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  impersonation  on 
the  stage.  <( 

She  was  reported  as  saying:      As  I 
see  Marguerite  she  was  by  no  means  a 
simpleton.   At  least  that  is  how  she  ap- 
pears to  me  in  Gounod's  opera,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opera 
and  Goethe's  tragedy  have  very  little  m 
common     "The  little  country  maiden  of 
the  French  opera  was  very  wise  in  her 
own  way.    Otherwise  there  could  not 
have  been  the  denouement  the  librettists 
wished.    Not  until  the  third  act  does 
Marguerite  become  anything  but  a  shal- 
low flirt.    It  is  with  the  death  of  her 
brother  that  she  rises  to  the  heights  of 
true  sorrow.    My  Marguerite  may  not 
coincide    with    the    usual  conception 
formed  by  American  operagoers,  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  her  interest- 
ing from  a  broad  human  point  of  view." 
!    And  Mme.  Brozia  was  also  reported 
as  saving  that  she  should  play  the  pari 
I  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Paris 
Opera. 

The  "conception  formed  by  American 
opera-goers"  has  been  derived  from 
performances  of  the  part  by  the  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  of  the  earlier  years, 
Christine  Nilsson,  Pauline  Lucca,  Emma 
Calve,  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Eames  and 
other  more  or  less  distinguished  singers. 
Mines.  Nilsson,  Melba  and  Eames  were 
i  probably  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
1  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Did  it  occur  to  any 
I  one  of  those  I  have  named  to  portray 
I  Marguerite  as  "Very  wise  in  her  own 
I  way,"  or  "a  shallow  flirt"? 

The    woman    that    created  Gounod's 
Marguerite  was  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho 
|  It  is  true  that  "Faust"  was  first  per- 
I  formed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  the 
'  Impersonation  of  Mme.  Miolan-Carva'ho , 
i  established    traditions   and    is   still  re- 
|  garded  by  the  oldest  operagoers  in  Paris 
I  as  inimitable,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I     It  was  said  of  her  in  1S59  by  one 
of  the  leading  critics:  "Yesterday  she 
was  the  first   of   our  singers;  today 
she  is  the  most  moving  and  dramatic 
actress  we  know.    It  is  not  possible 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  chastity,  the 
grace,   the    ineffable    tenderness,  the 
fdeal  '  purity,     the    melancholy,  the 
charm  which  she  has  put  into  this  role 
of  Marguerite.    It  is  not  a  woman;  it 
is  a  soul." 

And  if  it  be  said  that  Mme.  Miolan- 
Carvalho  created  the  part  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  the  answer  is  that 
she  also  sang  for  several  years  at  the 
Paris  Opera. 

If  anv  were  in  a  state  of  perturbation 
last  night,  fearing  lest  Mme.  Brozia 
mi^ht  by  her  impersonation  recall  the 
criticism  of  Emile  C.  de  Rubempre— that 
Gounod  had  reduced  Goethe's  tragedy 
to  "a  vulgar  seduction  of  a  grisette  by 
a  student"— they  were  soon  at  ease,  for 
Mme  Brozia  walked  in  the  old  and 
approved  path  with  the  exceptions  ot 
a  slight  straying  to  the  left  or  right 
in  search  of  new  business,  as  in  the 
Kirmess  scene  where  she  chatted  ami- 
ably with  the  neighbors  before  she  was 
accosted  by  the  "grand  seigneur.' 

She  sang  much  of  the  music  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Her  tones  were  ot 
beautiful  quality  in  the  Ballad  of  Thules 
King,  and  her  interpretation  with  the 
accompanving  facial  play  was  charm- 
in"  So,  too,  there  were  many  pas- 
sages in  the  love  duet  and  in  the  con- 
certed music  of  the  Garden  Scene  that 
were  effective  by  reason  of  the  natural 
voice,  the  phrasing  and  the  amorou? 
warmth  of  the  controlling  mind  When 
Mme  Brozia  strives  to  be  effective; 
!  when  she  wishes  to  be  dramatic  instead 
'of  lyrical,  she  forces  tone  until  it  be- 
ll comes  shrill  and  pinched.  If  she  would 
only  be  content  with  the  natural  force 
1  of  the  voice,  her  singing  would  be  more 
'generally  appreciated,  for  the  voice, 
when  it  is  not  abused,  is  line,  pure  and 
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her  singing  to  depict  character,  moods 

and  sentiments. 

It  might  be  said  that  her  Marguerite 
was  sophisticated;  that  she  was  too 
ready  to  fall  into  Faust's  arms;  but  this 
reproach  would  be  hardly  just.  Her 
Marguerite  was  warm-blooded,  but  even 
when  she  was  almost  ready  to  surren- 
der, the  sudden  recoil  and  the  sense  of 

'<  shame  were  naturally  and  effectively  ex- 
pressed. In  many  ways  the  imperson- 
ation was  interesting,  but  the  most  com- 
mendable features  were  not  those  that 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd. 

Miss  d'Olige  has  a  light  and  pretty 
voice  and  apparently  little  experience. 

Mr.  Clement  acted  with  fervor  in 
the  Garden  scene.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Fausts  we  have  all  looked  at 
whose  costumes  were  not  grotesque. 
His  diction  was  tasteful  and  he  was, 
as  ever,  the  skilled  musician,  but  the 

i  music  of  the  first  act  and  the  duel 
i  scene  is  not  for  him.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  miscast.  Wf- 
Rothier  sang  with  authority  and  act- 
ed with  considerable  force. 

Mr  Riddez  learned  recently  of  the  un- 
expected death  of  his  father  to  whom 
lhe  was  deeply  attached.  Criticism  of 
his  Valentin  may  therefore  well  be  de- 
ferred Mr  Barreau  was  a  capital  wag- , 
ner  and  actually  made  him  interesting.  ( 
Certain  features  of  the  stage  man- 
agement  of  this  opera  enhanced  the 
general  effect.  Thus  there  was  more 
animation  in  the  Kirmes  scene  and  the 
dance  of  the  villagers  was  realistic.  Tne 
audience  applauded  generously  an<i 
there  were  the  customary  curtain  calls. 

On  Friday  night  Mme.  Tetrazzim,  and 
Messrs.  Constantino  and  Polese  will 
sing  in  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 

"Mignon"  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  this  opera  house  at  the 
matinee  Saturday,  the  23d.  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  Dere|,ne  and 
Tetrazzini  and  Mr.  Clement. 

MISS  PARLOW  GIVES 
ENJOYABLE  RECITAL 

Miss  Kathleen  Paxlow.  violinist,  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall,  assisted  by  Harold  Osborne  Smith, 
[pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Tartini.  Devil's  Trill  Sonata;  Saint- 
Saens,  concerto.  B  minor;  Bach,  Cha- 
connc;  Kreisler,  Caprice  Viennois;  ; 
Brahms-Joachim,  two  Hungarian  dances, 
Nos  20  and  21- 

An  enthusiastic  audience  of  fair  size  j 
gave   frequent   and  warm   expressions  j 
of  its  admiration  for  Miss  Parlow's  re- 
markable display  of  virtuosity. 

A  brilliant  player,  she  is  musically 
gifted,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  an 
impeccable  technique.  Her  toning  is 
skilled,  she  has  at  her  command  a 
variety  of  tonal  color,  she  is  sensitive 
in  the  matter  of  nuances  and  her 
performance  is  for  the  most  part  virile, 
although  there  is  at  times  in  her  in- 
terpretation a  certain  feminine  aggres- 
siveness and  an  inclination  to  over- 
emphasis. 

Her  successive  trills  in  Tartinl's  Son- 
ata were  remarkable  for  evenness  and 
rapidity  and  marked  brilliance  and  dis- 
tinguished her  playing  of  the  concerto. 
For  this,  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
appeared  sorely  lacking. 

Miss  Parlow's  double  stopping  was 
particularly  fine,  and  she  was  heard 
to  great  advantage  in  the  Chaconne  and 
shorter  pieces. 

There  will  naturally  be  curiosity  to 
see  and  hear  Mme.   Eames  again  in 
opera.    She  last  visited  Boston  as  an 
opera  singer  in  April,  1908,  when  she 
appeared  as  Iris  in  Mascagni's  opera, 
and  as  Donna  Anna  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre.   Her  first  operatic  appearance  in 
Boston    was     at     Mechanics'  building 
i  March  16,  1892,  as  Juliet.   She  was  then 
a  vision  of  radiant  beauty.    Her  com- 
i  panions  in  Gounod's  opera  were  the  De 
I  Reszke  brothers. 
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1>'  The  concerto  Is   for  the   most  part  I  sufficiently  emotional;  she  phrases  inte  - 
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An  Opera  and  a  Singer 

Many  remember  Mme.  Eames  as  a 
young  girl,  studying  here,  ambitious, 
frolicsome,  coquettish,  singing  in  church 
and  concert  and  at  one  of  Charles  R. 
Adams's  exhibitions  of  pupils  in  opera. 
Among  those  who  took  her  seriously  was 
the  late  John  K.  Paine,  who  believed, 
who  knew,  that  she  would  be  famous. 
He  frequently  spoke  of  her  as  "The 
Voice."  It  was  his  fondest  wish  that 
she  should  take  the  part  of  the  heroine 
vhen  his  opera  "Azara"  would  be  pro- 
duced. He  wrote  the  heroine's  music 
with  the  voice  of  Emma  Eames  in  his 
cars.  "When  she  was  living  in  a  pen- 
sion at  Neuilly  and  taking  lessons  of 
vlme.  Marches!— this  was  In  1886-S7— he 
ii^ed  to  write  letters  of  encouragement  — 
to  her  and  inform  her  about  the  prog-  »• 
r^ss  of  "Azara."  His  opera  was  pub- 
lished- it  has  been  performed  in  concerts; 
but  no  manager  has  been  persuaded  to 
put  it  on  the  stage.  Appeals  were  made 
to  Mr  Conried,  who  had  much  to  say 
about  his  devotion  to  art.  he  answered 
softly  and  speciously  There  was  talk 
of  a  production  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House;  but  the  talk  was  chiefly 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certain 
dwellers  in  Cambridge  were  convinced 
that  this  production  should  be  a  subject 


I  few  more  delightful  books  la  the 
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for  diplomatic     all  rhafAznra-  snouia 
| l,<*  nn  International  affair.   This  was  the 
tragedy  u-  the  otherwise  happy  life  of 
John  K   Paine,  who  received  manv  hon- 
I  ors. 

Mme. 


1 


Eames  and  Her  Costumes. 

Mine.  Kames  has  played  many  parts 
in  Boston.  She  was  most  successful  as 
Juliet,  the  rountess  in  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro."  Dcsdemona,  Mistress  Ford 
In  "Falstaff"  and  Pamlna.  It  Is  a  queo 
tion  whethor.  whon  her  beauty  was  full 
blown,  she  was  more  resplendent  as  the 
Countess  or  as  Hero  in  Manclnellis 
op.  •  ,i 

She  took  the  part  of  Santuzza  once— 
it  ««s  In  1892-but  It  was  not  for  her. 
Her  costume  was  singularly  rich  for 
the  betrayed  peasant  girl,  ornate  and 
Wholly  Incongruous.    It  is  said  that  her 
answer  was:    "Santuzza  put  on  her  best 
clothes,  for  It  was  Faster."    This  idea 
never  occurred  to  Mme.  Duse  or  Mme. 
Aguglla,    or    to    the    dramatic  sinner 
whom  Masoagni  brought  to  Boston.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  fault  of  Mme.  Earaes's 
first   husband,   who  designed  costumes 
for  her  without  much  thought  concern- 
ing their  appropriateness.    As  Aida  she 
was  dressed   in  a  manner  to  provoke 
the  envy  of  the  Princess  Amnerls,  and 
the  costume  of   Siegllnde  might  have 
been  planned  for  a  fancy  ball  given  by 
.the  Empress  for  the  pleasure  of  Louis 
I  Napoleon,  the  Duke  de  Morny  and  other 
connoisseurs. 

Other  parts  taken  by  Mme.  Eames  in 
Boston  were  Marguerite,  Elsa,  Donna 
Elvira,  Elisabeth,  Florla  Tosca. 


Good  Old  Days 

It  was  recently  said  that  Mme.  Eames 
was  first  seen  here  as  Floria  Tosca 
with  the  tenor,  De  Mar<tfii.  The  state- 
ment is  erroneous.    De  Marchl,  a  manly 

and  brilliant  tenor,  who  created  the  part 
of  Cavaradossi  when  "Tosca"  was  first 
produced  at  Rome  in  1900,  was  seen  here 
in  the  role  (March  11,  1902),  but  the 
Floria  Tosca  was  Milka  Ternina  whose 
laurels  did  not  allow  Mme.  Eames  to 
sleep. 

When  Mme.  Eames  impersonated  Fio- 
na at  the  Boston  Theatre  (April  2  1907) 
her  associates  were  Caruso  and  Scotti 
She  did  sing  with  De  Marchi  in  190'  but 
it-  was  in  "Aida." 

And  what  a  company  was  the  one  that 
came  to  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1908' 
Among  the  women  were  Ternina,  Calve 
Fames,  Sembrich,  Lucienne  Breval  Su- 
zanne Adams,  Sehumann-Heink,  Homer 
and  Gadski.  Among  the  men  were  De 
Maichi.  Van  Dyck,  Alvarez.  Dippel  von 
Bandrowski  (engaged  for  Paderewski's 
Manru  ).  Salignac,  Scotti,  Van  Roov 
Campanari,  Bilibert,  Bispham  Ed 
Reszke,  Journet,  Blass. 

Mr.  De  Gogorza,  by  the  wav,  first  vis 
ited  Boston  with  Mme. 
was  in  November,  1897. 


de 


Sembrich.  It 


Tight   Musical  Boots 

It  was  stated  in  the  obituary  notices 
of  Thomas  Ball  that  he  was  the  first  to 
sing  in  Boston  the  music  of  Elijah  In 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio.  Mr.  Ball,  who 
Joined  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
in  1847.  first  sang  a  solo  part  in  per- 
formances of  "Judas  Maccabaeus"  that 
year.  The  first  performance  of  "Elijah" 
was  on  Feb.  13.  1S4S.  A  local  critic 
then  said  of  him  that  he  sang  with 
"feeling,  power  and  dignity;  but  in  'Is 
not  his  word'  he  wanted  fire;  in  a  word, 
his  musical  boots  were  a  little  tight." 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ryan  of  Dorchester  sends 

|  to  The  Herald  an  advertisement  of  a 

i  Performance  of  "Elijah"  In  1848. 

I     "Elijah,  a  new  sacred  oratorio  com- 

I  posed  by  Doct.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
((tholdy.  will  be  performed  (fifth  time  in 

I  Boston)  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
<  ety  on  Sunday  evening,  March  5,  com- 
mencing at  half  past  six  o'clock,  at  the 

j  Melodeon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  C 
E.  Horn.  Mr.  A.  U.  Hayter  will  pre- 
-  side  at  the  organ.  Solo  performers : 
Kiss  A  Stone.  Miss  Cammett,  Miss  Em- 
mons. Mr.  T.  Ball  as  Elijah,  Mr.  J 
Jones  Mr.  E.  Taylor.  Tickets,  fiftv 
cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Tremont. 
Revere    and     Adams    Houses  United 

'  states  Hotel,  and  all  the  usual  ' places  " 
Apropos  of  a  sculptor,   whv  should 
rhe  proposed   statue   of   Hawthorne  at 
fm  renres<?nt  him  as  "looking  out  to 
sea'  .     Did  his  experience  at  the  Cus- 

j  torn  House  warrant  this  attitude?  tn 
his  romances  he  was  essentially  a  man 
of  the  land. 

Taken  at  His  Word 

Mayor  Shank  of  Indianapolis  having 
said  that  If  he  should  take  a  vacation 
he  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  af- 

■  fairs  In  charge  of  one  of  the  Restrict- 
ed  Equal   Suffrage   Association,  that 

tbody  named  Dr.  Hannah  Graham.  And 
now  the  mayor  says  he  will  have  to 
consult  his  wife  about  it.  All  jokes 
on  Shanks'  mare  are  barred. 


A  Retort  Courteous 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale,  the  artist,  was 
Iking  recently  with  an  Englishman 
ho  complained  because  many  Bos- 
said,  had  asked  him, 
"Well, 


tonians,  as  he 

immediatelv  after  introduction 


what  do  ,\  on  think  of  our  country T' 

or  "Would  you  mind  giving  me  yoiir 
impressions  of  America?"  The  Eng- 
lishman added:  "It  happens  to  all  of 
us."  To  which  Mr.  Halo  answered 
gently:  "No.  we  don't  often  have  to 
ask." 

ALICE  NIELSEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  Edward  Lankow  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House  and  George 
Proctor,  pianist,  gave  a  pleasant  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  at  Fenway 
Court. 

Miss  Nielsen  sang  these  songs:  Mo- 
zart, Vol  che  Sapete;  Chabrler,  spin- 
ning song  from  "Gwendoline";  Debussy, 
Mandoline,  Hahn,  I/Heure  Exqulse; 
Wolf-Ferrari,  air  from  "II  Segreto  di 
Susanna";  Converse,  air  from  "The  Sac- 
rifice"; Chadwlck,  Sweetheart,  Thy  Lips 
Are  Touched  with  Flame;  Ronald,  Down 
in  the  ForesL 

Mr.  Lankow  sang  "Ombra  mai  fu," 
from  Handel's  "Serse";  Schubert's  An 
die  Musik.  "O  Isis,"  from  "The  Magic 
Flute,  and  Relssiger's  "The  Toper  and 
the  Devil." 

Mr.  Proctor  played  these  pieces:  Bach  i 
Gavotte;  Rubinstein,  Barcarolle;  Schu-J 
mann,  Toccata;  Debussy,  Serenade  dans 
Grenade;  MacDowell,  Rigaudon,  and  I 
Stscherbatscheff's  waltz  in  F  from 
"Marionettes." 

Miss  Nielsen  was  in  excellent  voice 
She  sang  with  her  well  known  purity 
of  tone  and  showed  a  technical  pro- 
ficiency that  was  as  a  second  nature. 
In  these  days  when  few  operatic  celebri- 
ties can  afford  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  test  of  interpreting  songs  in  a  concert 
hall,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  singer 
who,  having  made  a  reputation  in  opera, 
does  not  confound  legato  singing  with 
spasmodic  bursts  and  does  not  seek  to 
turn  lleder  into  themes  for  high  flown 
and  incongruous  declamation.  Miss 
Nielsen's  command  of  breath  and  main- 
tenance of  melodic  lines  was  note- 
worthy. It  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  The  song  that  Gwendoline, 
the  Saxon  maiden  at  the  spinning  wheel, 
sings  to  Harald,  the  chief  of  the  invad- 
ing Danes,  was  unfamiliar  and  inherent- 
ly charming.  The  air  from  Wolf-Fer- 
rari's opera  is  much  more  commonplace 
in  the  invention  and  the  workmanship. 

Mr.  Lankow,  as  opera-goers  now 
know,  has  an  uncommonly  tine  organ, 
rich,  sonorous,  well-trained.  He  sang 
Schubert's  song  with  true  eloquence  and 
showed  in  his  performance  of  "The 
Toper  and  the  Devil"  a  dash  and  a' 
grim  humor  that  are  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  pontifical  voice.  His 
interpretation  of  Handel's  air  was 
surely  Ill-considered.  This  melody 
known  to  many  as  "Handel's  Largo"  is 
suns;  by  Xerxes,  and  the  words  are 
these:  "There  never  was  a  sweeter 
shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant."  It's! 
a  simple  little  song,  written  for  a  male) 
soprano  or  mezzo-soprano.  Hearing  Mr. 
Lankow  one  would  have  thought  it  of| 
heroic  character,  a  lament  of  one  fallen 
from  his  high  estate,  or  the  resolve  to 
commit  some  noble  deed. 

The  program  was  agreeably  diversi- 
fied by  the  piano  pieces  played  by  Mr. 
Proctor.  He  was  especially  fortunate  in 
his  performance  of  the  Barcarolle,  the 
Rigaudon  and  the  waltz  by  Stscherbat- 
scheff. 

The  artists  were  all  heartily  applauded 
and  they  responded  by  adding  to  the 
program. 


THE  MANNES  RECITAL 

First  Concert  of  Their  Fourth  Season 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave  a 
violin  and  piano  sonata  concert  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  last  night.  The  program  in- 
cluded Mozart's  sonata  in  B  flat  major; 
Reger,  Suite  "In  alten  Styl,"  F  major, 
op.  93,  and  Brahms's  sonata  in  G  major! 
op.  7S. 

Tills  was  the  first  concert  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mannes's  fourth  season  in  Boston. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  that 
evidently  enjoyed  the  music  and  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  played.  Mrs. 
Mannes  is,  indeed,  an  accomplished 
pianist  in  chamber  music.  Her  touch  is 
agreeable,  her  technic  adequate,  and  her 
Interpretation  is  characterized  by  clarity 
and  a  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

Reger's  suite  Is  more  attractive  than 
other  works  of  this  class  by  him  that 
have  been  heard  here.  There  is  less 
contrapuntal  brushwood;  there  is  a  more 
direct  appeal.  The  second  movement  a 
Largo,  is  of  well  sustained  emotional 
quality.  The  first  movement,  while  it) 
is  written  afte»-  the  old  formula.  Is  fresh, 
and  the  Finale,  a  fugue,  is  interesting 
throughout. 


ance,  maong  it  necessary  to  shave 
twice  a  Jay  where  in  one's  greatly 
regretted  youth  a  single  shave  suf- 
ficed? 

We  aru  daily  confronted  with  the 
spectacle'  of  a  man  wholly  without 
hair  upoi  the  top  of  his  head,  but 
sporting  upon  his  face  a  tropical 
growth  <!f  whisker.  Are  you  person 
ally  awiijre  of  any  especial  favorite 
of  the  In)mortal  gods  to  whom  it  was 
granted  that  he  might  become  bald 
upon  his  face,  retaining  the  while 
upon  his  poll  an  adorning  thatch? 
do  not  recall  that  any  of  the  many  to 
;  whom  three  wishes  have  been  given 
by  fairies  and  other  benevolent 
! sorcerers  have  expressed  the  very 
natural  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  daily 
drudgery  of  shaving;  no  doubt  this 
good  fortune  has  befallen  only  the 
young,  to  whom  the  beard  seems  de- 
sirable as  a  sign  and  symbol.  Had 
such  a  boon  been  offered  to  a  man  of 
50,  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  would 
have  been  his  first  choice. 

GAYLORD  QUEX 
Boston,  Dec.  12. 


A  Note  on  WhiskeTage. 

But  why  does  not  Mr.  Quex  let  his 
whiskers  grow?  Has  he  read  Dr.  Wiley's 
reply  to  the  Chlcagoans  protesting 
against  his  demand  that  all  men  be 
;  clean  shaven?  This  physician  who,  like 
one  of  the  20  greatest  women  of  the 
I  world,  signs  himself  "Yours  for 
health,"  answered  the  dwellers  In  the 
wind-swept  city:  "The  arguments  pre- 
sented are  not  real  arguments.  The 
Chlcagoans  plead  for  their  whiskers  on 
the  ground  of  beauty— and  beauty  must 
be  sacrificed  to  health." 

Whiskers,  we  take  it,  is  here  a  gen- 
eral term,    including    all    varieties  of 
beard,  imperial,  goatee,  mustache,  and 
not  merely  a  specific  mutton  chop,  Pic- 
cadilly  weeper,    Galway   slugger;  not 
only  zymos,  but  also  a  chin  beard.  And 
so  rum  used  with  reference  to  the  De- 
mon includes  all  intoxicating  beverages 
from  beer  to  a  Bronx  cocktail.   Yet  the 
question  might  be  asked  whether  "Hallo, 
Whiskers!"    or    the    noun,  "Whisker- 
ando,"  could  be  justly  applied  to  a  man 
with  a  mustache,   even  though  it  be 
drooping  so  that  he  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  learned  seal,  or  bristly  like  a 
blacking  brush,  a  mustache  to  which 
soup  clings,  like  dew  on  a  shrub.  Take 
the  slang  term,  "whisker-bed,"  for  face, 
as    In    the    sentence    from  "Verdant 
Green":   "His  ivories  rattled,  his  nozzle 
barked,  his  whisker-bed  napped  heav- 
ily."    Should   the   intelligent  foreigner 
pondering  this  example  of  early  Victor- 
ian English  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  was  bearded  like  a 
partner  or  decorated  with  whiskers,  a 
side  ornamentation? 


Boston,  Dec.  12.  1  '"•TL  " 

I    We  refer  Mr.  Keddie  to  "The  English 

(Dialect  Dictionary,"  edited  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Wright,  vol.  1,  p.  169  (London. 
1S9S).  Dr.  Wright  entertains  an  opinion 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Keddie. 
"Barmy,"  meaning  silly,  half-witted, 
weak-minded,  is  a  dialect  word  in  Scot- 
land and  several  English  counties. 
"Balmy"  is  a  slang  form  of  it. 

We  did  not  say  that  "barmy  brained" 
in  the  quotation  from  Scott  meant 
"dotty";  on  the  contrary,  we  gave  Dr. 
Wright's  derivation  of  the  term,  which 
here  probably  means  flighty  or  empty- 
headed.  The  learned  doctor  defines  "bar- 
my brained"  as  foolish,  giddy,  and 
"barmy  faced"  as  having  a  foolish  ex- 
pression. But  with  all  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Keddie,  "barmy"  for  "balmy"  Is 
not  "pure  cockney."  "Balmy"  is  the 
London  slang  term  (see  Farmer  and 
Henley's  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues"). 
"Barmy"  is  a  highly  respectable  dialect 
and  provincial  word. 


Famous  Beards. 

Some  may  envy  Mr.  Quex  and  remind 
him  of  the  pride  that  men  have  taken 
in  long  beards.  In  1902  the  beard  of  M. 
Jean  Coulon  of  Montlucon  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allier,  France,  was  10  feM 
10%  Inches  long,  while  his  mustache  was 
over  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length.  He 
was  then  76  years  old  and  had  been 
many  years  in  growing  his  joy  and 
pride.  On  Sundays  he  exhibited  hid 
beard,  b-.it  for  the  rest  of  the  week  he 
kept  it  rolled  In  a  bag.  That  was  nine 
years  ago.    We  have  not  heard  from 


him  since. 
Mr.  John  Staininger,  an  Austrian  wn- 

tleraan  who  died  in  1567,  had  a  beard  so 
long  that  it  reached  the  ground,  and  a 
representation  of  it  is  in  bas  relief  on 
his  tomb.  There  was  Franciscus  Al- 
varez Semedo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  a. 
man  of  singular  sobriety,  whose  beard 
reached  down  to  his  feet,  and  he  would 
gird  it  about  him  to  serve  as  a  belt. 

Mr.  Quex  should  read  Leigh  Hunt's 
essay,  "Getting  up  on  Cold  Mornings," 
and  Southey's  reflections  on  the  t'me 
wasted  in  shaving.  The  latter  Dy  an 
elaborate  calculation  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  of  ordinary  inte'il- 
gence  and  average  length  of  life  could 
in  these  vexatious  hours  master  seven 
languages.  He  might  also  have  time  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
American  hotel  French. 


The:  Herald  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  valued  correspond- 
ent: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Can  you  inform  me  why  it  is  that  at  a 
time  of  life  when  all  other  evidences  of 
bodily  vigor  and  vitality  are  declining 
to    extinction    the    growth    of  the 


"Barmy"  and  "Balmy." 

The  Herald  has  also  received  this  let- 
ter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Will  you  permit  a  correction?  In  your 
"As  the  World  Wags"  column  of  today 
you  say:  "A  character  in  Scott's  'St. 
Ronans  Well'  is  described  as  'a  wheen 
cork-head  barmy  brained  gowks.'  There 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  quotation. 
"JVheen"  means  "several"  and  "gowks" 
is  plural,  so  that  "a  character"  would 
not  thus  be  described!  I  should  like  to 
add  that  the  "barmy"  here  used  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  the  dialect  form 
of  "Balmy"— "Barmy"  for  "Balmy"  is 
pure  cockney.  In  the  dialect  of  the  low- 
land Scotch  the  word  for  "yeast"  is 
"barm,"  and  I  take  it  that  Scott  meant 
his  description  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  "gowks"  in  question  were  "yeasty 
brained,"  rather  than  "balmy"  in  the 
comment  or  (Covent)  garden  sense  of 
the  word.  JAMES  KEDDIE, 

>*" 

jra   >».  ,<er. 


APHONY'S 


9TH  REHEARSAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ninth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Schroeder 
was  the  soloist.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Eympliony  No.  4,  B-flat  major.  .Beethoven 

"Koi    N'ldrel"  Bruch 

For  'cello  with  orchestra,  and  harp. 
Symphonic    variations   for   "olio  and 

orchestra  Boellmann 

Love  scene  from  "Feuersnot"  Strauss 

"Till  Eulensplegel's  Merry  Pranks". Strauss 
While  this  concert  evidently  gave  the 
audience  great  pleasure,  It  was  one  that 
does  not  call  for  extended  comment 
The  fourth  symphony  might  lead  one  to 
inquire  Into  the  Identity  of  Beethoven's 
"unknown  beloved,"  for  the  music  has 
long  been  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  her.  Bruch's  melancholy  piece 
for  "cello  might  easily  provoke  a  discus- 
sion over  the  origin  of  the  majestlca'.ly 
mournful  melody  "Kol  Nldrei."  The 
variations  by  Boellmann  might  be  an 
excuse  for  an  attack  on  the  introduction 
of  any  composition  for  'cello  In  a  sym- 
phony concert,  no  matter  how  skilful 
the  'cellist  might  be.  For  the  literature 
of  this  instrument  used  solo  in  a  digni- 
fied concert  is  slight.  There  is  Saint- 
Saens's  first  concerto,  a  charming  work; 
there  is  Loeffler's  fantastical  composi- 
tion which  has  not  been  heard  of  late 

years,    and    then  ?     'Cellists  enjoy 

playing  these  variations,  which  "play 
easily,"  to  use  a  professional  slang 
phrase,  and  are  put  together  with  con- 
siderable skill.  The  fact  remains  that  a 
little  of  the  'cello  as  a  solo  instrument 
goes  a  long  way.  Mr.  Schroeder's  tone 
In  Bruch's  piece, was  rich,  and  he  played 
with  tho  appropriate  breadth  of  style. 
He  was  warmly  applauded. 

There  have  been  better  performances 
of  the  music  from  Strpuss's  opera  at 
these  concerts.  Yesterday  there  was  a 
technical  slip  that  ruined  an  otherwise 
Charming  effect.  Nor  was  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  performance  so  irresistible 
as  on  former  occasions. 

How  many  can  relate  the  various  ad- 
Ventures  of  the  rascal  Till,  a  lover  of 
coarse  jokes  and  malicious  tricks?  How 
many  knowing  them  can  recognize  them 
in  Strauss's  musical  version?  It  mat- 
ters little  ;  the  music,  as  absolute  music, 
is  entertaining  from  beginning  to  the; 
end,  from  the  strains  that  might  be 
taken  as  saying:  "Once  on  a  time,  long 
ago,  there  was  a  queer  fellow  and  his 
name  was  Till  Eulenspicgel"  to  those 
that  are  as  the  concluding  words  of  the 
narrator:  "And  now  I  have  told  you  the 
story  of  Till."  There  are  some  of  usj 
who  think  that  the  most  artistic  and 
musical  of  Strauss's  tone  poems  are  this 
Rondo,  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  and 
"Don  Juan,"  although  there  are  higher! 
and  nobler  lights  of  Imagination  in 
"Don  Quixote." 

The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  thoughtfully  considered  and  finely 
expressed.  The  work  itself  is  not  among 
the  greatest  of  Beethoven's,  but  there 
are  a  few  pages  which  only  he  could 
have  written. 

The   program   of   the   concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:    Gluck,  over- 
ture  to   "Iphlgesia  in  Aulis";  Haydn, 
symphony  in  G  (B.  &  H.  No.  13);  De- 
bussy, "Iberia";  Eerlioa.  Minuet  of  Will 
o'  Wisps,  Dance  of  Sylphs,  and  Rakoczy 
march  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust." 
There  will  be  no  soloist.   The  soloists  oft 
the  concerts  Dec.  29  and  30  wity  be  Mme.  I 
Morena    of    the    Metropolitan    Opera  (| 
House. 
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iTRAZZINI  IS 
INABLE  TO  SING 

with  Cold  and  "Samson  et 
Dalila"  Is  Substituted 
for  "Lucia." 

uch  to  her  own  regret  and  to  the  dls- 
.ointment  of  an  audience  that  would 
,-e  crowded  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
ne.  Tetrazzlnl,  In  obedience  to  the  or- 
of  her  physician,  did  not  sing  last 
ht.  The  announcement  was  made  In 
o  Herald  of  yesterday  evening.  The 
anguished  singer  contracted  a  cold  on 
-  journey  to  Boston  and  the  weather 
the  last  two  days  aggravated  it. 
)r  Reardon,  who  is  in  attendance  on 
ne  Tetrazzlnl,  is  sure  that  she  will 
able  to  sing  next  Wednesday  night  in 
,ucta,"  and  at  the  matinee  perform- 
ce  of  "Mignon"  a  week  from  today. 


I  planned  at  the  time,  but  a  greater  than 
he,  Rrummell  the  Magnificent, once  said; 
"A  dandy  gives  care  to  his  cravat,  but 
never  extreme  care." 

The  first  husband  of  Mme.  Simone, 
'who  is  now  playing  in  Mr.  Bernstein's 
I  agreeable  drama  in  which  the  terrible 
resuits  of  longing  for  expensive  under- 
clothes are  depicted  with  a  master's 
hand,  was  Charles  Gustave  Antoine  Le 
Bargy,  an  accomplished  play  actor,  and 
lor  a  long  time  the  glass  of  fashion  for 
the  gilded  youth  of  Paris.  When  he 
created  a  role  on  the  stage,  the  fash- 
ionable world  looked  first  at  his  cravat, 
which  then  became  the  rage.  Even  M. 
Sarcey  was  satisfied,  and  considered  the 
cravat  as -a  truly  dramatic  touch,  be- 
yond the  inventive  power  of  'foreigners, 
as  Ibsen,  the  loathed  and  dreary  Scandi- 
navian. M.  Be  Bargy's  cravat  was  sure 
enough  "du  theatre."  When  he  appeared 
as  the  Marquis  de  Priola,  the  Priola  cra- 
vat was  the  thing. 


M.  Le  Bargy's  Proudest  Triumph. 

It  was  during  the  season  of  1905-06  that 
M.  Be  Bargy  made  an  important  discov- 

!  cry.  We  quote  from  a  Parisian  journal- 
ist of  that  time: 
"Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  that 
e  of  "Mignon"  a  week  from  iwao-.  provided  your  evening  tie  was  clean,  ;ta 
me  Tetrazzlnl  has  telegraphed  to  the  exact  shape  and  style  was  a  matter  o£ 
nropolitan  Opera  House  cancelling  her  more  or  iess  Indifference.  London  per- 
fst  appearance  of  the  season  in  that  haps  kn0Ws  better,  but  Parls^  was  pro- 
eatre. 


I  i/v  large  audience  applauded  the  per- 
llrmance  of  Salnt-Saen's  "Samson  et 

alila  "  which  was  substituted  for 
'  Jucia."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted.  The 
kist  was  as  follows: 

„„„   Mr.  Zenatello 

MIS'  Pretr'e  ^.  Riddez 

m  liF/h   Mr.  Mardones 

bloielech  -   \iy  t  nnkow 

ielllard  Hebreu. . .  ii  1  b,i  S 

essager  Phillstin  Mj;  ^{KgSf 

remler  phllistm  G'«  ™J« 

euxieme  Pbilistin  Mr.  Barreau 

The  performance  gave  much  pleasure, 
lme  Gay  and  Mr.  Zenatello  were  In  ex- 
ellent  voice  and  sang  effectively.  Lan- 
ow  again  made  a  marked  impression  by 
'he  solidity  and  fine  quality  of  his  tones. 

Again  the  stage  settings,  the  grouping 
,f  the  masses,  the  beautiful  coloring  of 
he  costumes,  the  lighting,  especially  the 
ixquisite  effects  in  the  first  act,  and  the 
■true"  of  the  Temple's  fall,  provoked 
ively  admiration,  as  did  the  solo  dance 
oy  Miss  Galli.  , . 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  superb  singing  by  the 


foundly  Ignorant  on  this  point.  Men  of 
unblemished  character  went  into  society 
with  their  evening  bows  tied  with  per- 
fect symmetry.  If  some,  one  had  ac- 
cused them  of  buying  them  ready  made 
I  verily  believe  they  would  hardly  have 
been  ashamed.  It  has  been  left  to  our 
great  histrlon,  to  our  priceless  Le  Bargy, 
to  point  out  the  error  of  our  ways.  For 
a  tie  to  be  symmetrical  is  vulgar;  it  is 
worse— It  is  bourgeois." 

M.  Le  Bargy  selected'  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin with  due  regard  to  the  shape;  then, 
without  looking  in  the  glass,  he  attached 
it  to  the  base  of  the  collar  with  a  few 
deft  movoments.  "The  Le  Bargy  tie  ties 
itself  There  is  a  picturesque  air  of  con- 
fusion about  It.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
there  by  accident.  It  is  'neglige,'  it  Is 
almost  nonchalant,  it  has  the  smallest 
strain  of  impertinence.  Such  is  ths  Le 
Bargy  tie  in  the  full  flower  of  its  beauty 
—a  hothouse  plan  surely,  but  growing 
with  the  wild  freedom  of  the  dog  rose." 

Alas,  there  is  no  Le  Bargy  in  Boston, 
or  for  that  matter  in  New  York.  The 


ft  has  not  the  '  freshness  an  J  color  of 
"Le  Roi  de  Lahore."  the  Dresden  china 
charm  of  "Manon"  or  the  superb  bru- 
tality of  "La  Navarraise,"  it  is  undeni- 
ably popular.  The  operetta  music  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act.  and  the 
scene  of  the  square  in  Alexandria;  the  lan- 
guid eroticism  of  the  music  given  to  Thais  ; 
the  courtesan  and  the  sugary  sentiment- 
allsm  of  that  given  to  her  repentant; 
the  tune  of  the  "Meditation";  the  op- 
portunity for  scenic  display  and  the 
bold  unrobing  of  Thais,  the  slaves  of 
Nicias  and  the  hired  revellers  please  an 
audience. 

Many  enjoy  the  opera  who  would  fail 
to  appreciate  the  irony  of  M.  Anatole 
Fram  e's  romance  on  which  the  librettist 
built  his  meretricious  book.  Nor  would 
they  be  disturbed,  if  it  were  pointed  out 
to  them  that  Massenet's  music  is  better 
suited  to  the  characterization  of  a 
Parisian  cocotte  than  to  a  grand  court- 
|  esan  worthy  to  he  ranked  with  Lais  and 
Phryne  of  antiquity  and  La  Belle  Im- 
peria  before  whom  potentates  humbly 
bowed. 

Yet  there  are  instances  of  the  better 
Massenet  in  "Thais"  ;  as  the  delightful 
orchestral  music  of  Athanael's  vision  in 
the  first  scene ;  the  dialogue  between 
Thais  and  Nicias,  which  is  refreshing 
after  the  circus  music  Of  her  entrance ; 
the  little  quartet  when  the  slaves  per- 
fume Athanael,  although  it  is  frankly 
operetta  like;  the  song  of  Thais  to  the 
statuette  of  Eros,  and  there  are  fine  or- 
chestral touches  in  the  scene  where 
Athanael  hands  over  Thais  to  the  nuns. 
But  in  the  scenes  where  Massenet  should 
be  dramatic  and  impressive  he  Is  blatant 
or  banal. 

Mme.  Brozia's  Thais  is  an  amiable 
"petite  femme"  of  Paris,  piqued  because 
Athanael  does  not  at  once  yield  to  her. 
Portraying  a  woman  famous  for  her 
plastic  grace,  Mme.  Brozia  in  posture 
and  in  gesture,  walk  and  carriage,  was 
often  and  unnecessarily  awkward.  Mr. 
Riddez  acted  conventionally,  after  the 
manner  of  old-fashioned  grand  opera, 
with  gestures  that  seldom  had  true  sig- 
nificance. Nor  did  he  enter  deeply  into 
the  psychology  of  the  part,  nor  did  he 
show  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
!  monk  who,  starting  with  a  pious  re- 
solve, ended  in  a  state  of  acute  eroto- 
mania. But  he  was  earnest,  he  was 
sincere  in  his  own  way;  in  a  word,  he 
did  his  best. 

Mr.  Clement  in  his  first  scene  sang 
with  the  appropriate  lightness  and  acted 
with  the  appropriate  spirit.    Miss  Scot- 


formance  was  the  superb  singing  by  the  or  for  that  matter  in  New  lo*  A™  ney  made  little  of  La  Charmeuse's  mu- 
chorus,  which  in  this  opera  has  a  thank-  name  of  Mr.  John  Drew         been  mea  ^  ^  ^  de,aya  m 

action  of  the  opera.  The  other  char- 
acters were  played  as  before,  but  Miss 
Swartz  had  made  changes  in  her  cos- 
tume which  were  sadly  needed. 

The  chorus  sang  in  a  spirited  manner; 
the   stage  pictures  and   the  animation 


ful  if  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  Lask 
Mr  Caplet  conducted  with  spirit  and 
taste  and  with  the  utmost  consideration 
of  the  niceties  of  Saint-Saens's  score 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Mas- 
senet's "Thais,"  with  Mme.^Brozla,  Mr 


tioned.  He  Is  a  careful  dresser,  but 
conventional,  without  imagination.  In 
Boston  we  are  hardly  beyond  the  even- 
ing shawl  period.  There  is  hideous  uni- 
formity in  manufactured,  prearranged 
cravats.    If  some  daring  soul  sports 


cenct's  "Thais,     wun  mnic                       v.,o.v»i.o.         -    =  - ---       -  the   stage  pictures   ana    me  amiaawiu 

Riddez  Mr  Clement,  Miss  Swartz,  Miss,  cravat  that  suggests  a  kaleidoscopa  or  Alexandrian  crowd  delighted  the 

S£w  and   Mr.   Lankow  as  the  chief  a  sunset  scene  on  Heligoland  citizens  look  Mr.    Caplet    conducted  as 

Disn^r   »au   j..„»  „„    i,Irv,    „.itv,    ccwinn   nnd    rude   bovs  ...     .  »i>_4. 


I    Mr  "c'aplet  will  conduct.  I  on  him  with  suspicion  and  rude  boys 

There  will  be  an  Interesting  concert  on  laugh.   

Sunday  night 


The  rveiv  xork  Tribune  asks  pas- 
sionately in  an  editorial  article 
Where  do  the  Christmas  neckties 
some  from?"  and  "Where,  oh  where, 
io  they  go?"  "The  haberdashers' 
vindows  glow  and  men  dash  by  them 
lyith  face  averted,  covered  with 
ihame,  for  the  display  is  a  libel  on 
-heir   sex,    conveying  the  Impression 

J .hat   they  are  gaudy  creatures,  de- 
Ightlng  to  deck  themselves  out  with 
"ihe  colors  of  the  sunset  sky." 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  Tribune 
islng  the  vile  term  "necktie."  We  are 
lorry  that  it  Is  opposed  to  gladdening 
:olors.  A  drab  cravat  is  not  neces- 
iarily  the  mark  of  respectability  and 
worth.  There  wss  a  time  when  all 
■amblers  of  the  first  class  wore  suits 
f  solemn  black. 


Treated  Seriously. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  character 
md  the  taste  of  a  man  were  known  by 
lis  cravat;  not  by  his  choice  in  pur- 
ihase,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
:led  it.  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  it  is  said, 
ince  remarked:  "No  gentleman  wears 
:uffs  that  are  not  firmly  attached  to  his 
ihlrt."  In  days  when  men  dressed 
LhoughtfU'ly  no  gentleman  wore  a 
'marie  tie."  There  were  complaints,  to 
,_t>e  sure,  about  the  inconvenience,  the 
nuisance.  Some  one  in  Etheredge's 
Man  of  Mode"  exclaimed:  "That  a 
man's  excellency  should  lie  in  neatly 
tying  of  a  ribbon  or  a  cravat!"  But  for 
years  no  self-respecting  person  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  wear  a  cravat 
manufactured  indifferently  for  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  likewise  Bill.  The  cravat 
had  great  significance  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  19th  century;  witness  the 
treatise  "Cravatiana,"  In  which  the  po- 
litical, physical  and  moral  influence  of 
the  cravat  is  shrewdly  considered.  This 
treatise  reached  at  least  an  eighth  edi- 
tion and  a  translation  into  French  was 
published  at  Paris  In  1823.  Fourteen  va- 
rieties of  cravat  are  pictured  and  they 
are  masterpieces.  There  is  the  Oriental, 
the  Byron,  the  Bergaml,  the  Gordian- 
ftnd,  a  sop  to  our  national  pride,  one  of 
the  most  superb  is  named  the  Ameri- 
can. 


Mrs.  Vincent's  Marriage. 

Editor  As  the  World  Wags: 

As  your^department  publishes  consid- 
erable information  relating  to  old  plays 
and  players  of  Boston,  Its  readers  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  date  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent  to 
John  Wilson  has  at  last  beeh  discov- 
ered.   For  several  weeks  an  energetic 
search  lias  been  made,  as  there  was  no 
record    of    the    marriage    in  Suffolk 
county.   Even  Mr.  Frank  E.  Chase,  with 
his  vast  fund  of  information  relating 
to  the  Boston  stage,  was  beginning  to 
despair  of  settling  the  question  as  to 
this  date,  when  a  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage In  a  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  26 
years  ago  gave  me  a  clue,  and  after  in- 
terviewing  nearly   two-score  ministers 
and  merchants,   religious  workers  and 
profane  clerks,,  I  found  the  desired  date. 
John  Wilson,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Mary. 
Ann  Vincent  on  Dec.  16,  1854,  exactly  57 
years  ago  today,  by  the  Rev.  Rollin 
Heber   Neale,    D.     D.,    (Harvard  and 
Brown),   pastor   of   the   First  Baptist 
Church  on  Somerset  street  for  40  years. 
Those  interested  in  the  historic  Boston 
Museum  will  recall  that  John  Wilson, 
Jr.,  son  of  John  Wilson,  a  Boston  con- 
stable, was  an  actor  at  that  playhouse 
who  began  his  career  there  while  serv- 
ing as  messenger  for-Fiske  &  Co's.  Ex- 
press,  the  predecessor  of   one   of  the 
great  express  companies.    An  arrange- 
ment    was     made     with'    the  other 
messenger  of  the  company  by  which 
the  young  actor,  who  lived  at  the  West 
end,  was  always  in  Boston  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  so  that  he  could 
appear  at  the  matinees.    Wilson  was  a 
very  handsome  man.    He  was  kindly, 
fond  of  children  and  animals,  well  liked 
by  his  companions,  and  in  no  sense  the 
stamp  of  actor  who  would  be  supposed 
to   stoop   to   the    act    of    folly  which 
marred  his  career.  J.  B.  CLAPP- 

Boston,  Dec.  14,  1911. 
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eye;  and  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  as 
though  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
"Thais"  was  really  an  inspired  work. 
There  was  a  large  audience. 


and  a 
Song 


a  nd 
and 


Masters  of  the  Tie. 

Bngland  has  been  fortunate  in  this:  A 
long  line  of  creators  have  given  impor- 
tance to  the  cravat.  The  fop  in  Punch, 
Vhcn  he  was  asked  how  ho  achieved  "a 
miraculous  tie,"  answered:  "I  give  my 
whole  mind  to  1t."  This  speech  was  ap- 


REPEATS  'THAIS'  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Massenet's 
"Thais"  performed  by  the  Boston  opera 
company.   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Nicias  Mr.  Clement 

Athanael  Mr.  Riddez 

Palemon  Mr.  Lankow 

Vn  Serviteur  Mr.  Barreau 

Thais  Mme.  Brozia 

Crohylc   Miss  Fisher 

Mvrtale  Miss  Swartz 

Alblne  Mme.  Clacssens 

La  Charmeuse  Miss  Scotney 

While  "Thais"  is  not  among  the  best 
works  of  Massenet  for  the  stage;  while 


tl  e  toreador's  song,**"    !  |  ' 


I  uiusive 

iid 


,"  as  a  "society  editor" 
appearing  in  spotless 


/*    Portsmouth,  N.  H, 
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.-lnsion  the  maiKigeFTBBnced  out  o.  x  ■<■ 

greenroom  to  listen  to  the  (TOdest  en- 
core he  ever  heard  in  his  tneatre.  Tht 
plav  was  announced  again,  but  after  two 
or  '  three  representations  it  wan  dis- 
covered that  the  song  was  all  the  audi- 
ence wanted,  and  so  Jim  Crow  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  ashes  of  a /™f 
play  to  delight  Europe  and  America 
Thomas  D.  Rice  was  DOrn  ,n  1S08  and  , 
died  in  1860.  BAIZE. 

-  .   .  The  story  of  "Jim 

Origin 

Crowv    is   told  at 
Of  length    in    N.  M. 

"Jim  Crow"  Ludlow's  entertain- 
ing reminiscences  •  entitled  "Dra- 
matic Life  as  I  Found  It"  (St. 
Louis,  1880.  It  appears  that 
nice  '  in  18SS  was  engaged  by 
I'udlow  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful on  the  stage  at 

•  ist  the  property  man  in  making  ^tlcles 
for  the  pieces  that  were  produced,  etc. 
V  novice  as  an  actor,  he  appeared  in 
Mobile  as  Wormwood  in  Buckstone  s 
farce  "The  Lottery  Ticket."  In  this  and 
in  other  farces  he  imitated  comedians 
whom  he  had  seen  in  New  York.  LuJ- 
low  remarked  that  he  had  more  talent 
than  genius,  and  this  talent  consisted 
in  his  ability  to  imitate  "broad  and 
prominent  peculiarities  of  other  per- 
sons "  Rice  was  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber' of  Samuel  Drake's  dramatic  coro- 
na nv  but  early  in  1832  he  rejoined  Lud- 
?nw;s  company,  and  with  Drake  stood 
one  day  in  the  stage  back  door  at  the 
Louisville  Theatre.  This  door  ooked 
out  on  the  rear  of  a  stable  yard,  and 
it  was  there  that  Rice  saw  a  very  blac  K 
„nd  clumsy  negro  rubbing  down  ahorse 
and  Rite  heard  him  singing  In  a  melo- 
dious voice  the  original  version  of  "Jim 
Crow  "  He  paid  the  negro  for  teaching 
him  the  song.  A  local  drama.  "The 
klfie"  was  brought  out.  in  which  Rice 
played  the  part  of  a  Kentucky  corn- 
field negro,  and  he  persuaded  the  re- 
luctant Drake  to  allow  him  to  introduce 
the  song  and  dance. 

Rice  finally  went  East,  succeeded  In 
Philadelphia,  and  on  Nov.  12,  1832  de- 
lighted the  Bowery  audience  in  New 
York  Ireland  said  of  him:  "His  pop- 
ularity was  unbounded  and  he  probably 
drew  more  money  to  the  Bowery  theatre 
than  any  other  American  performer  in 
the  same  period  of  time." 

Rice  took  the  part  of  Uncle  Tom  in 
H  E  Stevens's  dramatization  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel  at  the  Bowery  on  Jan.  16. 
1854  and  later  in  the  same  year  appeared 
at  Xiblo's  Garden  as  Jumbo  Jum.  In 
ISoT  he  gave  a  comic  version  of  "Othjllo" 
at  Wallack's  Lyceum. 


The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

Two  Rices  •'AChaunT)Hat,!^tr, 

in  his  interesting  theatri- 
cal recollections  in  last 
Sunday's  Herald  made  a 
not  uncommon  mistake'  in  giving  Dan 
Rice,  the  celebrated  clown,  the  credit  for 
introducing  negro  minstrelsy  upon  the 
stage.  The  Jim  Crow  •  song  and  dance 
was  famous  long  before  Dan  came  Into 
notice  and  owed  its  public  existence  to 
Thomas  D.  Rice.  This  was  the  actor 
that  vour  correspondent's  father  saw  at 
the  Warren  Theatre.  I  did  not  see  the 
Kthiopian  comedian  there,  but  remem- 
ber him  well  at  the  old  National  Thea- 
tre at  the  corner  of  Portland 
Travers  streets,  in  "Jumbo  Jum 
other  pieces.  ,  i 

Thomas  D.  Rice  was  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  of  the  Louisville  Theatre  | 
company  when  an  original  local  piece: 
was  got  up,  and  he  was  persuaded,  mucli  | 
h gainst  his  will,  for  he  was  quite  a, 
dandv,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  , 
negro.  In  accepting  the  part  lie  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  have  pel-mission  to 
introduce  a  song  of  his  own.  Rice,  ac- 
cording to  Theatrical  Anecdotes,  was 
fond  of  riding,  and  frequently  visited  a 
stable  in  town  where  there  was  a  droll 
negro  hostler  who  used  to  dance  grotes- 
nueiy  and  sing  old  fragments  of  a  sonir 
about  Jim  Crow.  From  him  Rice  took 
the  principal  points  for  his  interpreta- 
tion to  which  he  added  a  few  verses 
with  wittv  local  allusions.  The  play 
l,e»an  and,  according  to  the  authority 
quoted,  "went  on  dragging  heavily  and 
lamely.  Rice  himself  failing  to  stir  up 
the  drowsv  audience  with  his  clumsily 
written  negro  part,  until  the  third  act, 
when  the  song  came  in.  Bitter condemna- 
i  ion  was  lowering  over  the  piece,  and  the 
•actors  had  already  pronounced  it  a  dead 
failure  when  the  hitherto  silent  and 
eloomy  greenroom  was  startled  by  a 
tumultuous  round  of  cheers.  "What  can 
that  be?"  said  the  manager,  pricking  up 
his  ears.  Another  verse,  of  the  song,  with 
Bn  extravagant  dancing  accompaniment, 
"nd  the  house  shook  with  still  more  vio- 
lent applause.  "What  is  that?"  said  the 
manager.  "Who's  on  the  stage?'  "Rlc* '3 
ringing  a  negro  song"  was  the  reply.  Oh, 
that's  it.  is  it?"  said  the  manager,  who 
was  a  stickler  for  the  "legitimate,  and 
concluded  that  an  audience  which  could 
applaud  such  a  thing  would  be  justas 
Hkelv  to  hiss  it  the  next  moment.  But 
the  new  song  continued  to  <  *u  ^own  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  that  could  not  be 
by  any  means  mistaken,  and  at  its  con- 


Rice  and 
Crow  in 


Some  years  ago  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  of  Lon- 
don found  a  copy  of 
London  "Jim  Crow,"  "the  first 
version  as  it  was  sung  at  the  Adelphi  in 
1836."  He  then  wrote:  "There  are  songs 
that  take  the  town  today,  but  I  question 
if  any  of  them  ever  take  it  to  the  extent 
that  'Jim  Crow'  did.  This  was  probably 
the  first  of  the  big  'nigger  songs  and 
the  beginning  of  the  cult  of  the  'coon. 
It  was  sung  at  the  Adelphi  by  T.  D. 
Rice  in  a  sketch  written  for  turn  by 
l.eman  Rede,  and  called  'Twelve  Hours 
in  New  York.'  Rice  was  a  nigger.  >ates 
was"  a  Frenchman,  and  Mrs  Stirling  ■ 
Buckstone,  John  Reeve  and  Miss  Dal> 
were  in  the  cast.  But  it  was  Rice  s  coon 
song,  'Jump  Jim  Crow,'  that  was  the 
feature  of  the  show." 

Rice  sang  and  danced  this  song  .n 
London  for  21  weeks,  a  noteworthy  run 
In  those  davs,  and  for  a  long  time  lie 
did  "two  shows  a  night,"  for  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Adelphi  and  at  the  PavH- 
liori  He  sung  the  song  1260  times  and 
cleared  £1100.  The  song  itself  became  a 
looical  one.  Leman  Rede  and  Buckstone 
w  rote  verses  for  it  and  Ri<  e  paid  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  line. 

Mr.  Sims  gave  three  of  the  "original' 
verses: 

-How  are  JOO.  Mas&a  Gemmer. 

^n'  de  larlies  in  a  row. 
All  for  to  tell  you  what'  I  m  from 

l'sc  eoinc  for  to  co.  . 
For  I  whirl  about  aft'  turn  about  an  do  ju-i  -o. 
And   ehery   time   I   turn  about.    1   junui  Jifp 
Crow. 

•Twas  down  in  ole  Wurginny, 

About  thirty  years  ago. 
Dat  dis  hansom  piccaninnv 

•Gan  to  jump  Jim  (how. 

So  I  turn  about,  etc. 

•Twas  wld  ole  Mas*a  .TaeUson, 

In  Ue  state  ob  Tennessee 
Dat  I  fuss  Urn  de  rudiments 

Ob  trabbllns  jogsafrc*. 

When  I  turn  about,  etc. 

But  were  these  verses  in  the  original 
version?  I  doubt  it.  "Wurginny"  is 
enough  to  excite  suspicion. 

I  have  a  copy  of  "Jim  Crow."  pub- 
lished by  E.  Riley,  29  Chatham  street, 
Xew  York.  The  song  has  44  verses, 
some  of  which,  were  evidently  invented 
for  the  New  York  audience. 

The  singer  goes  to  Hobolcen   to  see ! 
pretty  girls  drinking  lemonade. 

Dat  sour  and  dat  sweet 
Is  berry  good,  hy  jnini. 

But  de  best  of  lem.'ua.le  is 
Made  by  adding  rum. 

\t  de  Swan  cottage. 

Is  de  place  I 
Whar  (ley  make  dis  'lUious 
An  'toxica ting  diink. 
These    local    and   political  allusions 


\ 


few  more  delightful  books  Is  the ' 
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Should  determine  th«  (late  of  the  edition. 
The  slug,  r  speaks  of  sightseers. 
IV  s,>  to  de  iiin«*um 

I'm  sure  It  I*  4>r«  doty 
Jf  for  noting  ctMw  _ 

Jlrt  to  >ce  Ue  «l*epln«  bo»»l.». 


The  Broadway  belles  were  then  wear- 
ing "a  funny  ting.'"  a  boa,. -just  like  a| 
foxtail." 

There  was  h  great  fuss  about  nullifi- 
cation,  hut   there   was   every  prospect 
of  a  peaceable  ad  justment,  for  Jackson  | 
was  •  at  de  bend." 

ShouM  4ey  got  In  asbtlog 

Perhnpn"  d»  blocks  will  rise. 
For  il'lr  wish  for  freedom 
11  •.hinlni  In  their  eye*.  . 
*  Now  Andrew  Jackson  was  President 
Jin  the  years  1829-1837. 

Ko  one  of  the  verses  quoted  by  Mr. 
'Sim's  Is  in  this  old  New  York  version. 
In  all  probability  the  first  10  or  dozen 
varetts  of  the  New  York  version  were 
those  used  at  the  beginning  by  Rice. 
The  singer  asserts   that  he  is  a  car- 
penter   who    earns    a   living    by  saw- 
j  ing  wood;  he  Is  not  a  cornfield  negro. 
I  he  is  not  a  roustabout.    Here  ate  the 
first  two  verses: 
Come  listen  all  yon  sol's  anil  boy* 

r»  jnst  from  liuekyhoe. 
I'm  tc»tne  to  sing  a  little  song. 

My  name's  Jim  Crow. 
Wetl  about  and  tnrn  about  and  do  J'«  so, 
Eb'ry  time  I  vreel  about  and  Jsmr  J 'in  crow. 

On   I'm  »  roarer  on  ,1»  fiddie. 

And  down  in  old  Virglnny. 
The\  soy  I  iday  de  styeutlfic 

Like  Masia  Pagannlni. 
n'eel  about,  etc. 

Does  any  one  of  The  Herald  readers 
know  an  early  and  different  version? 

The  name  of  the  hero  is  preserved  here 
and  In  England.  There  is  the  Jim  Crow 
car.  In  England  a  Jim  Crow  Is  a 
species  of  street  Merry  Andrew.  Just 
a"  "Billy  Barlow"  dressed  in  a  cocked 
hat  with  red  feather,  a  soldier's  coat, 
white  trousers  with  legs  tucked  into 
■Wellington  boats,  with  a  huge  tin  eye- 
glass ami  an  old.  shabby,  broken  tim- 
hiella  Is  su'pposed  to  be  intensely  amus- 
ing In  the  street.  There  was  a  Billy 
Barlow,  a  half  idiotic  person,  who 
thought  he  was  a  swell  of  the  first 
water,  although  his  home  was  in  the 
East  End  of  London  and  he  was  ragged 
and  dirty. 


foot  forward,   head  on  one  side,  back 
curved,   right  arm  around   Ills  partner 
She.  her  left  hand  on  his  shoulder,  clings 
to   '  im  like  an  amaranth   to  a  palm 
tree.     With    the   right   hand   she  pulls 
forward  a  fold  of  tier  dress,  while  her 
scarf    drawn  tightly  round  her  figure, 
defines  us  contours  with  provoking  ex- 
actness.  It  is  a  helter-skelter  of  be- 
wildering dash,  of  electrifying  enthusi- 
asm.   One  dancer  leans  languidly  over, 
straightening  himself  again  with  vivac- 
ity; aaethei  .  ices  the  length  of  the  ball- 
room  stamping  with  delight.    This  girl 
darts'  bv  as  if  inviting  a  fall,  winding 
up  with  a  coquettish,  saucy  skip;  that 
one  passes  and  repasses  languidly,  as  if 
melancholy  and  exhausted;  but  a  cun- 
ning bound  now  und  then,  and  a  febrile 
quiver    testify  to  the  keenness  of  her 
sensations   and    the    voluptuousness  of 
her    movements.     They   mingle,  cross, 
part,  meet  again,  with  a  swiftness  and 
fire   that   must    have   been   felt   to  be 
described     Plutarch  defined  the  dancing  | 
of   his   time  as  a   silent  assembly,   a , 
speaking  picture.    Wha..  then,  snail  we  I 
can    he  cancan?  II  is  a  total  dislocation  1 
of  a  human  body,  by  which  the  soul! 
expresses  an  extreme  energy  of  sensa- 

'Tnd  students  that  grew  up  and  lived 
soberlv  as  physicians  or  r.otaries  in  the 
orovinces  or  were  famous  in  Paris  re- 
membered those  nights  at  Mabille  and 
the  Chaumiere.  "The  memory  of  that 
ioyous  Bohemian  time  haunts  them  like 
a  "dream:  it  warms  them  more  than  the 
sunshine  that  plays  about  their  white 
hair." 


Sic 


About  the 
Continental 
Theatre 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived this  letter,  which 
should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  our  various 
contributors  rather  than  to  the  editor  of 
this  column: 

"Reading  your  notes  of  the  old-time 
plavhouses  in  Boston.  I  would  like  to  I 
have  you  discuss  the  old  Continental  on 
Washington  and  Harvard  streets.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right  there  were  three 
names  for  that  theatre— the  first  Olym- 
pic, second  St  James,  third  Continental, 
and  previous  to  the  third  I  think  the 
place  was  a  German  lager  beer  garden 
called  the  Aquarium.  1  take  great  de- 
light Sundays  reading  your  articles  of 
the  old-time  plays,  and  hope  they  will 
continue.  J-  C.  BUNKER. 

South  Boston.  Dec.  13.  1911. 
No  one  has  yet  answered  the  question 
whether  Mine.  Morlacchi  and  her 
n\mphs  danced  the  cancan  at  the  Con- 
tinental Theatre  in  Boston,  before  they 
when  to  the  Theatre  Comlque. 

Mine.  Morlacchi  came  to  this  country 
in  18*7.  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  states  in 
his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage" 
that  Mr  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  coming 
to  America  In  the  fall  of  1S66  danced 
the  cancan  "in  an  entertainment  at  Phil- 
adelphia, at  Concert  Hall— the  first  time 
It  was  ever  done  in  this  country.'"  . 


When  George  Augustus 
Sala  visited  Paris  in  1867, 
Transit  ^iabille  was  still  one  of  the 
Gloria  sights,  but  students  and 
grisettes  no  longer  danced  there,  lis 
described- the  scene:  "The  most  sumptu- 
ous costumes  that  Worth  could  furnish, 
the  costliest  bonnets  that  Lucy  Hocquet 
could  build-Valenciennes  lace,  poult  de 
sole  cashmeres  and  diamonds-the 
greatest  dandies  from  the  clubs,  mil- 
lionaires from  Brazil,  from  Mexico 
from  California.  English  peers  and 
members  of  Parliament,  senators,  depu 
lies  diplomatists,  bankers,  notaries,  ad- 
venturers—all  the  Coras,  the  Theodoras, 
the  Delphines,  the  Faustines.  the  Messa- 
ges if  you  will,  of  this  sparkling,  prof- 
ligate city." 

Ten  years  laterthesc  women  had  dropped 
out  of  the  procession.  Their  successors 
were  Ihe  poor  relations  and  discharged 

chambermaids,  a  shabby  lot  of  painted 
women     who    paraded    the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  dancing  platform,  while  the 
dancers   were  semi-professionals,  coi;. - 
phees  from  queer  theatris,  hairdressers 
apprentices.    The  women  were  on  the] 
free  list.    The  native  males'  were  pale- ; 
faced  shrimps  in  billycock  hats,  slop-, 
shop  dress  and  dirty  collars.    The  for 
eigner  paid  five  francs  to  see  the  show.. 


•?  ®.*osed  and  too  loud  for  Wilklns  MI- ! 
cawber." 

The  Pall  .Mall  Gajsette  spoke  of  various 
dramatizations  of  the  novel.    "The  first 
important,  dramatization  of  the  novel  in) 
which  lie  appeared  was  Andrew  Halll- 
day's,  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time] 
at  the  Olympic  on  Oct.  9.  1SU9.  and  hadi 
a  great  success,  and  George  F.    Rowe  ] 
made  the  hit  of  his  career  as  Mlcawber. 
When  the  piece  was  revived  in  1873  Jo- 
seph Eldred  played  the  part,  and  in  187.1 
James  Fernandez  acted  it.     In  1880,  in 
a  version  called   'Little  Em'ly'  at  the 
Standard     Theatre,     Charles  Collette 
played  the  part,  and  afterwards  he  wrote 
|a  comic  play  In  five  scenes,  which  lie 
i  called  "Mlcawber, '  and  toured  through 
I  the  province.    Off  and  oi>.  he  has  been 
'  playing    it    ever   since.     Among  other 
comedians  who  have  impersonated  this 
Immortal    person    have    been  Edward 
Terry.  John  Brougham.  H.  J.  Turner. 
Henry  Widdicombe  (who  is  said  to  have 
I  doubled  the  part  of  Miss  Mowcher  with 
lit!).    Arthur    Wood.    Fred    Storey  and 
Harry  Ntcholls." 

The  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  sends  this  the. 
atrlcal  gossip: 
"The  Atlienee-  has  inaugurated  a  new 
form  of  theatrical  entertainment  which 
is  bound  to  have  great  popularity  this 
winter.  It  Is  the  spoken  journal.  A 
fresh  edition  is  spoken  each  evening. 
You  have  all  the  departments  of  the 
modern  press:  politics,  literature,  art 
and  science,  sport  and  general  news. 
These  several  sections  are  represented 
by  actors  and  actresses,  and  their  'lines' 
consist  of  couplets  'turned  off  in  the 
wings  by  the  editors  of  the  week.  For 
instance.  M.  Lepine's  letter,  the  latest 
achievement  of  the  Ouest-Elat.  the  Chi- 
nese revolution,  and  other  features  of 
the  daily  pabulum,  are  treated  in  merry, 
jingling,  witty  verse. 

•■'Are  we  to  have  poetic  journals  in  the 
future?  It  is  to  expect  too  much,  no 
doubt,  that  every  journalist  shall  be  a 
poetaster.  But,  obviously,  the  first 
requisite  in  the  present  game  is  a  ready 
pen  for  finding  rhyme.    One  may  pity 


Spoken 
Journalism 
in  Paris 


Morbid 
Dances  in 
London 

continent  now 


The 

Cancan 


Let  us  add  to  notes  about 
the  cancan  that  have  al- 
ready been  published  in  The 
Again  Herald. 
CJiicard,  who,  they  say.  invented  the 
dance,  the  rosy-faced  and  jolly  Chlcard. 

creature  of  plumes,  red  waistcoats 
and   hlg'i   sounding  phrase."    was  the 
rival  at  the  Bal  Mabille  of  the  singular 
.Priteham  (  Auguste  Mabille,  by  the  way 
1  died  In  1905).    Pritchard.  an  enigmatical 
I  person,  always  dressed  in  black,  he  was 
ominously  silent;  nervous  persons  shud- 
dered seeing  the  sepulchral  apparition. 
He  was  extravagant  only  In  his  dancing; 
and  once  when  he  was  too  extravagant 
at  an  Opera  hall  and  was  put  out  by  the 
police  words  found  their  way  at  last 
through  his  false  teeth;  he  claimed  dam- 
ages. 

Priti  aard  wore  spectacles  and  had  a 
large  nose.  Some  said  he  was  an  apoth. 
ecary.  but  many  believed  him  to  be  an 
undertaker's  coachman.  He  was  ec- 
centric in  this:  he  would  ask  an  ugly 
woman  to  dance  with  him.  and  then 
when  there  w.is  sufficient  room  on  the 
floor  he  would  give  himself  up  to  the 
delirium  of  a  terpsichorean  improvisa- 
tion. 


The  gayety  of  London 
Is    scarcely    being  en- 
hanced by  some  of  the 
entertainments  from  the 
being  presented  at  our 
music  halls.  For  instance,  on  one  very 
popular  stage  a  Viennese  danseuse  is 
showing  how  a  sort  of  hystem-epileptic 
danced  a  furious  dance  round  the  dead 
body  of  her  lover;  and  on  another  we 
are  being  shown,  in  a  series  of  tableaux 
vivants.  the  career  of  a  Queen  of  the 
A.paches  and  her  brutal  lover,  ending 
up  with  the  murder  of  the  pair  oy  a  far 
from  charming  marquis  at  whose  ruin  | 
thev  have  been  conspiring.   AA  e  are  tola 
that  the  one  exhibition  was  "tne  rage 
of  Vienna."  and  that  the  other  is  "a 
realization  of  the  unconventional  ideals 
of  the  new  impressionists  of  the  Bavar- 
ian school."    It  seems  a  pity  to  have 
deprived   either   Vienna   or  Munich  _ot 
«uch  seemingly  popular  attractions  for, 
the  sake  of  appealing  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  the  few  Londoners  who  reall.% 
enjov  such  uiings.-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Saiiarv  Djeli  has  introduced  new 
dances  Into  her  spectacle  "Syria"  at  the 
Hippodrome,  London.  "They  are  in- 
tended to  display  the  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility of  her  arms.  The  over-develop- 
ment of  these  limbs  is,  however,  such 
in  her  case  that  they  too  often  lose  all 
human  semblance  and  suggest  the 
writhing  of  a  pair  of  unnatural  snakes, 
whereby  the  canons  of  sane  art  are  at 
once  transgressed  with  unpleasant 
effect."  . 


the  author  harnessed  to  his  nightly 
task.  Pegasus  will  some  time  prove  a 
weary  jade. 

"This  new  'revue'  that  seems  so  new 
is  not  really  so.  Years  ago,  before 
ever  Xord-Sud  had  assailed  the  'Butte' 
or  such  profanation  was  ever  dreamed 
of,  there  was  a  famous  cabaret  called 
the  Chat  Nolr.  where  nightly  the 
poets  of  Montmartre  rhymed  upon 
every  mortal  subject.  Two  words 
that  rhymed  were  given  by  the  'house', 
and  forthwith,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  couplet  was  completed.  To- 
day the  idea  is  very  much  the  same, 
save  that  the  spoken  journal  deals 
with  Incidents  that  belong  to  the  jour- 
nalistic field.  Doubtless  the  popular- 
ity of  the  scheme  will  inspire  a  hearty 
imitation,  and  every  pretty  actress 
will  add  journalism  to  her  other 
charms.  There  is  something  agree- 
able in  the  reflection  for  our  weary 
brethren  of  the  pen." 


Sarah 
and  Her 


Micawber 
on  the 
Stage 


Student 
and 

Grisette 

description  by 
forties:-  i 


The  cancan  was,  at 
fii  st  danced  in  Paris  by 
st  idents  and  grisettes. 
Here    is    an  admirable 


Louis  Calvert  imperson- 
ated Wilklns  Micawber  at 
the  Empire  Theatre.  Nov. 
.  The  play  was  by  Met- 
calfe Wood,  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  the  Or- 
fllng.  Traddles  and  a  bailiff  were  intro- 
duced. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  critic 
wrote:  "A  comic  actor  could  scarcely 
attempt  anything  harder,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Dickens  has  made  the  liguif 
so  intensely,  completely  and  drolly  alLe 
in  the  novel  that  any  other  adumbration 
of  It  must  almost  necessarily  fail  in 
force  bv  comparison  *  •  *  We  have 
seen  a  good  many  Micawbers  at  one 


"Percival,"  the 
Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Referee,  gos- 
Young  Man   «ips  pleasantly  about 
the  report    that    Mine.    Bernhardt  was 
about  to  take  to  herself  a  husband: 

"Many  years  ago,  on  a  damp  evening 
in  early  July,  Percival  might  have  been 
seen  sitting  In  a  Paris  cafe  listening  to 
the  words  of,  wisdom  which  fell  from  a 
fledgling  of  Carmelite  House.    He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  type  whom  a  barber 
would  ask  whether  he  shaved  down,  sir. 
with  the  accent  on  the  down.    And  I  had 
been  looking  at  him  and  wondering  what 
i  there  was  In  him  which  made  him  ca- 
pable of  earning  a  couple  of  thousand  a 
'  year  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  He 
l  adn't  any  education  worth  mentioning  ; 
I  he  had  never  been  anywhere,  and  knew; 
I  nothing,  but  he  must  have  been  worth  his 
1  two  thousand  a  year,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
I  i)een  getting  If.    Then  he  suddenly  said 
:  something.     The  next  best  thing  to  an 
1  exclusive  piece  of  real  hot  news  is  the 
old  bit  of  news  which  everybody  knows 
j  and  nobody  has  dared  to  print  before.'  he  ■ 
said.  J 
•  I    thought  of   that  Carmelite  House\ 
fledgling  the  next  day  when  I  read  in  a 
London    newspaper    that    Mme.    Sarah  , 
Bernhardt  was  going  to  marry  a  young 
man  of  28.    She  isn't  going  to  do  any- 
thing  of  the  kind  at  present,  let  me  tell 
you.  but  that  fact  is  of  comparative  un- 
importance.    A    newspaper  printed  the 
rumor  and  Fleet  street  was  set  a-buzz- 
Ing.    Everybody  in  stageland  had  been 
hanging  those  two  names  on  one  peg  for: 
months.     I   heard  and  laughed  at  the 
iden  of  the  marriage  weeks  ago  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  playing  in  London. 
Ii   was  so  ridiculous  a  story  that  no- 
body printed  it  until  the  last  man  to 
hear  it  put  it  on  to  the  wire.    •    •  * 
By  ti.e  mere  fact  of  its  being  printed  it 
became   news  and   brought  in   quite  a 
comfortable    little   sum   to   the  French 
telegraph  department.    And  then  some 


Pat 


early 


seen  a  good  rnany  ™c»™"h£;  Zl  flSS  happened    and   Fleet  street 

time  «^Jg^{l/P^5^e^OtrSfiM  down.  It's  ..  wonderful  world." 
eminent  actor  in  the  part    >  t  difficult  thing  to  ask  a 

w  ndv  dtgnin  the  smooth-no wing,  charming  old  lady,  even  one  who  has  the 
large  windy  dign   ■  ■  'bable  de_  8ecret  ot  eternal  youth,  though  she  will! 

r~  , inns'  the  no   e«V Instantaneous  soar-   be   70    presently,    whether    she  intends 
?    1   "Si    'topmost  heights  of  optimism.,  marrying  a  young  man  who  Is  younger 
nJi I  the  nlacMMd  Net  concentrated  no-   thai,  her  grandson  by  marriage,  and  so 
oriousness  of  this  :  imcrtal  person."  On"  making  herself  a  world  s  laugh.na-stock. 


quired.  The  Divine  One  was  o>iay-  re- 
hearsing. She  had  just  made  a  number  . 
of  hev  guests  uncomfortable  by  the  an-  j, 
nouno-nienl,  'Gentlemen,  you  are  pois-  : 
oned,"  when  I  ventured  my  question.] 
Luerela  Borgia  burst  out  laughing.  'He J 
is  a  yery  nice  young  man.'  she  said,  'a 
clever  actor,  and  if  I  hadn't  a  son  who 
is  old  enough  to  be  his  father  I  might 
have  adopted  him.  But  I  am  just  as 
little  likely  to  marry  now  as  I  am  to 
drop  the  stage  and  take  to  selling  violets 
at  Piccadilly-circus.  Do  go  and  catch 
Borgia,  I  know  he'll  fall  into  the  orches- 
tra.' So  you  see  what  truth  there  is 
in  the  story  that  .Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Is  to  marry  Mr.  Lou  Van  Tellegen  to- 
morrow, don't  you?  Besides,  unless  f 
am  verv  much  mistaken,  the  young  man 
is  a  husband  and  a  father  already. 

"Borgia  Is  the  black  Angora  cat  which 
Mr.  Willy  Clarkson  brought  from  Lon- 
don to  bring  luck  to  Mme.  Sarah's  new 
production.  Botii  Borgia  and  Lucrezia 
are  going  yery  strong,  and  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  rumors,  let  me  assure 
you  that  thera  is  no  truth  in  the  one 
which  was  busy  with  a  coming  duel  be- 
tween M.  Maurice  Bernhardt  and  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  daily 
paper  which  dropped  for  a  moment  from 
its  high  standard  of  veracity  and  was 
led  Into  stating  that  S.  B.  and  L.  Van  T, 
were  going  to  be  married." 

jw0  The  following  is  taien 

from  the  12th  annual 

Repertory     report  of  tlie  stage  so- 

Theatres     clety,  just  published: 
"From  Australia  come  reports  of  'The 
Adelaide  Literary  Theatre,'  with  objects 
similar  to  those  of  the  Stockport  Society. 
This   active  society   has  already  given 
'  its  members  plays  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
I  Laurence  Binyon,  Granville  Barker,  Lady 
j  Gregory.  John  Galsworthy.  St.  John  Han- 
I  kin,  Laurence  Ilousman,  John  Maselield. 
i  Diaries   MeEvoy.   Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
'  Stephen  Phillips,  Gertrude  Robins.  Au- 
gust  Strindberg.   Bernard   Shaw.  J- 
Svnge.  Ivan  Turgenev.  Oscar  Wilde,  W. 
B.  Y'eats.  in  addition  to  plays  by  local 
Australian  authors.     It  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  organize  audiences  for  a  new 
tvpe  of  theatre.    Its  director,  Mr.  Brjce- 
son  Trenarne.  states  that  they  are  pav- 
ing the  way'  for  the  establishment  of  an 
endowed  repertory  theatre  In  Adelaide." 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Repertory 
Theatre  marks  another  and  very  import- 
ant step  forward  in  the  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  provincial  stage  to  origin- 
al work,  in  place  of  its  present  deplor- 
able dependence  on  London  "produc- 
tions" There  are  1100  shareholders  in 
the  company,  and.  as  Mr.  Baughan  very 
truly  says  in  the  Daily  News  today,  that 
is  a  more  healthy  thing  than  an  endow- 
ment bv  one  or  two  very  rich  men,  for  it 
shows  that  a  large  section  of  the  Liver- 
pool public  wants  such  a  theatre,  and  be- 
lieve in  it.  A  beautiful  playhouse  has 
been  erected,  and  a  hearty  welcome  given 
it  by  the  press.  In  a  leading  article  on 
Saturday  the  Liverpool  Dally  Post  said : 
"While  looking  to  the  theatre  for  the. 
lightening  of  life,  let  us  always  recog- 
ni°ze  the  need  of  fine  qualities,  of  artistic 
enthusiasm,  of  literary  and  moral  pur- 
pose." , 

Judging  from  its  announcements  for 
the  season,  the  Liverpool  Repertory  Thea- 
tre intends  meeting  these  requirements. 
It  opened  with  what  seems  from  all  the 
'  accounts  to  have  been  a  very  finished 
performance  of  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
modern  comedies,  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton." — Pall  Mail  Gazette. 


i  Stray 
Music 


The  London  Times  thus 
spoke  of  an  Italian  singer 
who  was  at  the  Hippodrome 
Notes  at  the  end  of  last  month: 
1  "In   order   to  appreciate  Pasquariello. 
the  new  Italian  singer,  it  is  not  at  all 
I  necessary  to  understand  his  Neapolitan 
I  dialect.   All  that  Js  needed  Is  the  aver- 
|  age  human  susceptibility  to  pantomime, 
and  by  this  word  is  meant  not  the  game 
!  of  propounding  a  series  of  riddles  in  ges- 
!  ture,    but   the   art   of   rendering  face, 
'  hands  and  body  transparent  medii  ot 
I  emotion.    It  is  by  this  art.  in  which 
though  a  singer,  he  has  no  s'iperio.s 
1  even  in  the   Russian  ballet,  that  Pas- 
quariello  grips  the  attention  of  a  nuge 
audience  to  whom  his  words  mean  noth- 
ing   He  has  discovered  that  it  is  what 
Arthur  Symons  called  it  in  a  remarka- 
ble essav    the  universal  language,  and 
he  uses  it  with  equal  perfection  to  por- 
tray the  raptures  of  a  triumphal  suitor, 
the  miserv  of  a  hopeless  lover,  or,  by 
an    instantaneous    bewildering  change, 
the  mature  charm  of  an  Italian  lady  ol 
fashion    This  wonderful  gift,  added  to 
his  considerable  vocal  qualities,  makes 
;  Pasquariello    a    rare    and  fascinating 
artist,  perhaps  the  finest  at  present  on 
•  our  variety  stage." 

1     Sonzogno,  the  publisher,  purposes  to 
have  an  opera  season  at  Milan  next  fall, 

!  when  he  will  bring  out  four  operas,  as 
yel  unpublished.    They  are -one  by  t:ta- 

I  como  Orefice,  Serpetli.  Gianetto.  and  an 

!  unknown.  '  ' 
Mahler's  "Das  L'.ed  von  der  Lrde:  a 
symphony  for  a  solo  tenor  and  a  solo 
contralto  tor  baritone)."  was  produced 
at  Munich  Nov.  19  and  20.  It  is  said  to 
be  practically  six  songs  for  orchestra 
with  an  obbligato  solo  singer.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  an  enormous,  yet  often 
Interesting,  composition. 

Walter  Kraunfels  of  Munich,  whose 
piano  concerto  was  performed  recently 
at  Berlin.  Is  characterized  by  Dr.  Leich- 
tentritt  "talented  but  unripe." 


Mr.  John  Galsworthy  in  "The  Man  of 
Property"  speaks  of  "a  daverdy  wom- 
an."   Can  any  one  of  our  readers  inter- 
pret the  phrase?   The  London  Chronicle, 
commenting  on  the  deadness  of  deaa 
slang  that  offends  the  nostril,  refers  to 
!  "daverdy"  and  says  it  is  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, an  expression  of  the  80s.  But 
!just  what  does  the  word  mean?    It  u> 
inot  in  the  largest  and  latest  English 
slang  dictionary.    Was  it  originally  a 
dialect  word?   We  find  "davered,"  wan- 
dering in  mind,  silly;  also  "davered, 
meaning  withered,   or  languid, 
from  another  verb  "daver, 


torpid, 
to  fade. 


nlv 


Adv. 

Some  New  Yorkers,  among  them 
Mayor  Gaynor,  object  to  a  display  of  a 
fine  line  of  shoes  or  any  other  article 
on  Benjamin  Franklin's  statue  in  Park 
Row  There  is  window  dressing,  and  ex- 
perts are  in  demand;  but  statue  dress- 
ing in  New  York  is  for  the  time  dis- 
couraged. 

Dr   Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  thrifty 
soul  with  a  keen  sense  of  business.  It 
it  be  permitted  him  to  look  occasionally 
at   the   country  which   he   served  so 
shrewdly,   or  if  he  could  leave  for  a 
moment  the  French  court  beauties  with 
their  patches  and  exquisitely  painted 
fans,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  wou Id 
be  seriously  offended  at  the  use  made 
of  his  statue.  If  he  could  visit  Park 
row,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  _ 
would   invent   something    that    would  , 
display  boots  or  cravats  to  their  greater  j 
advantage-something  with  a  Pulley.  j 
It  is  a  pity  that  Herman  Melville  s 
"Israel  Potter"  has  not  been  reprinted 
with  its  entertaining  account  of  x«rankiin  ] 
and  John  Paul  Jones  together  in  Pans,  , 
an  account  that  is  fantastically  realistic 
Poor  Israel  did  not  know  which  one  ot 
the  two  was  the  more  to  be  wondered 
And   Franklin's  advice  to  Israel 
French  brandy  and  French 
was    worthy    of  King 


at. 

concerning 
chambermaids 


Solomon, 
ing  throu 


Melville's  romance  is 


fascinat- 


freHfr  i  <7 //Louis 

Coulon's  Mustache  Is 
Half  That— Unfurled 
Every  Sunday. 


Coulon 


E  OTHER  NOBLE  BEARDS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Herajd  last  Friday  morning  de- 
d  the  noteworthy  whiskerage  of 
jouis  Coulon  of  Montlucon  in  the 
tment    of    Allier,    France,  whose 

in  1902  was  10  feet  10%  inches 
while  his  mustache  was  over  a 
and  a  half  in  length.  On  Sundays 
hlbited  this  beard,  unfurled  it  to 
•eeze,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the 
aorhood,  but  on  working  days  he 
t  rolled  in  a  bag. 

ough  the  courtesy  of  a  reader  of 
-lerald  who  visited  Montlucon  two 

ago,  we  are  enabled  to  publish 
brtrait  of  this  remarkable  man.  He 

the  full  glory  of  his  beard  was 
graphed  on  Aug.   16,   1905.  The 

was  then  3.30  metres  in  length.  M. 
n..  was  born  at  Vandeness,  in  the 
rtment  of  Nievre,  and  was  by  trade 
llder. 

Herald  also  alluded  on  Friday  to 
jfacus  Alvarez  Semeclo,  a  Portu- 
I  father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
rator  of  Japan  and  Cdiina,  "whose 
reached  to  his  feet,\  so  that  for 
mience  sake  he  used  to  have  it  girt 
.  him  with  a  girdle."  His  effigy  is 
ted  to  his  learned  ''History  of 
I." 

ortrait  of  John  Staininger,  a  worthy 


town  councillor  of  Braunau,  who  died  in 
1567,  shows  a  beard  that  reached  to  the 
ground.  This  beard  is  pictured  in  bas- 
relief  on  his  tomb. 

We  regret  extremely  that  we  are  un- 
able to  find  a  portrait  of  the  French 
consul  at  Alexandria  in  1652,  whose 
beard  was  shaved  as  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy, for  he  was  charged  with  having 
done  some  unhandsome  thing.  "His 
I  beard  had  such  a  natural  graceful  curl 
I  and  was  of  so  fair  a  flaxen  color  that 
!  some  Turks  would  have  given  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  it  and  kept 
it  as  a  rarity,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
bring  it  along  with  him  to  France." 

We  also  are  unable  to  find  a  portrait 
of  the  Spanish  country  woman,  Brizida 
de  Penheranda.f  who  had  a  beard  from 
her  youth,  and  this  beard  when  she  was 
60  years  old  reached  down  to  the  pit  of 
her  stomach.  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  a 
learned  leech  of  Lisbon,  remarked 
(Prax.  Adm.  1.  3,  obs.  92,  p.  394):  "My 
ancestors,  who  were  persons  worthy  of 
credit,  have  seen  this  woman,  and  I 
myself  have  seen  her  picture."  Zacutus 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1642.  Where  is 
this  picture  now,  this  picture  of  Brizida 
worthy  to  be  named  with  Esau,  Absalom 
and  the  Sutherland  sisters? 

Truly  this  is  a  little  world  of  great 
wonders,  and  as  Nathaniel  Wanley,  late 
M.  A.  and  vicar  of  Trinity  Parish,  Cov- 
entry,   observed:     "Though   all  human 
bodies  are  framed  of  the  same  coarse 
materials,  yet  some  of  them  are  en-  j 
dowed    with    such    peculiar    properties  ! 
and  qualities  so  removed  from  the  con- 
stitution of  others,  that  man  need  travel 
no  farther  than  himself  for  a  sufficient 
theme,  wherein  he  may  at  once  enlarge 
his  thoughts  to  the  praises  of  his  Maker, 
and  admiration  of  his  own  wonderfu'J 
composure."  ~v 


hout  with  its  vivid  portraits 
or  George  III.,  Horn  Tooke.  Ethan  Allen, 
and ^description  of  the  fight  between 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Sera 
pis  is  almost  worthy  of  being  put  by 
the  side  of  Walt  Whitman  s. 

Intermezzo. 

Some  time  ago  Lady  Constance  Fol- 
jambe  failed  to  appear  in  church  at  the 
time  appointed  for  her  marriage  to  the 
•Rev  A  H  K.  and-possibly-some-other- 
letters-of-the-alphabet  Hawkins.  On  Dec 
13  she  again  astonished  her  parish  by 
■  quietly  marrying"  the  said  Mr.  Haw- 

k  Constance    Foljambe!    An  auspicious 
name-    What  might  not  be  expected  of 
the  bearer'    But  she  is  in  all  prooa 
bility  only  a  fair  Laodicean,  like  Paula 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  curious  novel. 

Lord  George  Sanger. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  about 
Lord  George  Sanger  since  he  was  mur- 
dered- butchered  Is  the  better  word,  for 
the  assassin  was  primitive  in  his  method, 
wholly  without  finesse.  Some  have  said 
that  Sanger's  father  gave  to  each  one 
of  his  sons  the  praenomen  Lord- 
this  is  a  legend.  Th 
dwellers  in  the  English  proving 
be\feved  that  Mr.  Sanger  had  been 
rafcfed  to  the  mobility.  He  deserved  the 
honor  for  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  For 
example,  when  he  was  murdered  he  was 
sating  In  his  dining  room  at  night  and 
listening  to  a  reader;  yet  he  had  ms 
hat  on  "He  lived  in  his  hat,"  wrote  a 
deeply  affected  obituarist,  "and  died  in 
It"  The  visitor  was  expected  if  he 
were  well  bred,  to  retain  his  hat  on  his 
*ere  wen        ,^  room_  f  Mr 

fondly    regarded  his 


but 
honest 


ever. 

always 
van. 
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brew  melody."  We  refer  Mr.  Wolko- 
wich  to  the  article  on  "Kol  Nidre  in 
"The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,"  written  by 
Rabbi  Francis  L.  Cohen,  in  which  the 
reminiscences  of  Catholic  plain  song  in 
this  air  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

Black  as  Sloe. 

Some    days    ago  "J.  M.  H.'-  asked 
whether     "Sloe-eyed"     means  merely 
•'black-eyed."    The  Herald  has  received 
the  following  note: 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  support  of  such  usage  might  be 
quoted  lines  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  writ- 
ten before  the  advent  of  the.  sane 
Fourth : 

Tommy  hud  a.  derringer. 

Its  barrel  black  as  sloe; 
And  when  the  derringer  went  oft 
Went  Tommy's  thumb  also.  _ 
Dec.  13,  1911.  J-  E-  a- 


IEARS 'MESSIAH' 


;ht    an    audience    that  filled 


ing  passages  with  flute  accompaniment. 

Miss  Scotney,  who  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, justifies  the  predictions  of  her 
countrymen  that  she  Is  a  really  great 
soprano.  Her  notes,  especially  in  the 
upper  register,  were  of  remarkable 
purity  and  sweetness.  The  audience  of 
jrnphony  Hall  heard  the  124th  perform-  fair  proportions  was  prompt  and  un- 
ice  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  stinting  in  its  appreciation. 

Handel's   oratorio,    "The  Messiah," ,  TheJ?pe,jln1g  number,  the 
,„v„    .,,.„.  ,  „   to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  by  the 

Ith  Emil  Mollenhauer  conducting,  H.  orchestra,  with  Mr.  Goodrich  conduct- 
Tucker,  organist,  and  Miss  Florence  Ing.    Pierre  Henrotte  was  excellent  In 
Inkle,  Mrs.  Pearl  Benedict- Jones,  Reed  hls  violin  solo,  "Havanaise,"  by  Saint- 
lller  and  Frederick  Weld,  soloists.         ^m"3' Lankow~sang  Schumann'!,  'The 

Two  Grenadiers"  in  the  first  part  of  the 

MVOO  fTATlTrir  i  program,  and  later  sang  "The  Palms." 

I\\  \|  II  I  |l|  14  V  He  followed  the  generous  spirit  of  the 

IkJkJ  kJlA/  1  lllj  I  I  other   sinSers.  responding  to   two  en- 

1J0-I  A  C0r6s     Alfredo  Ramella  sang  tne  ^ 

|  from  "Mefistofele,"  meeting  with  such 
favor  that  he  repeated  the  song. 

Mmes.  Swartz,  Fisher  and  De  Courcy 
sang  the  second  scene  from  "Haensel 
und  Gretel,"  with  Mr.  Goodrich  con- 
ducting. 

The  closing-  number  was  the  sextet 
from  "Lucia,"  with  Miss  Scotney  and 
Mme.  Morella  and  MM.  Ramella  Giac- 
cone,  Polese  and  SUM.  The  music  was 
excellently  given. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  was  in  charge  of  the 
°.stra. 


head 

Sanger    .  jjIa  OWn  hat,  we  are 

glad  to  know,  was  a  ^  PluP  rakishly 
tilted  A  showman  of  the  fust  class 
should  wear  no  other.  He  also  smoked 
constantly  cigars  of  a  stupendous  size, 
and  sported  an  astounding  ring  set  with 
365  diamonds.  This  ring  was  given  to 
him  by  King  Edward  VII.,  a  judicious 
patron  of  all  the  arts.  The  skeleton 
head  of  a  favorite  performing  elephant 
adorned  Mr.  Sanger's  lawn.  In  the  house 
[  there  were  silver  statues  of  the  more 
reputable  circus  horses.  We  say  reput- 
able, for  in  Artemus  Ward's  romance 
"Only  a  Mechanic,"  Bianca,  the  sister  of 
the  haughty  Isabel  Sawtelle,  made  a  bad 
ending.  She  rode  an  immoral  spotted 
horse  in  the  circus. 


it  night's  concert  at  the  Boston 
l  House  turned  Into  an  ovation  to 
■velyn  Scotney,  who  made  her  first 

(Ufftnce  In  Boston.  Miss  Scotney 
tiie  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia."  The 

•r  was  in  rare  voice  and  was  re- 
1 'tltrio  .md  again,  repeating  the  clos- 


i. 


cTtisIVe 
would 


function,"  as  a  "society  editor" 
say— by   appearing  in  spotless 


Portsmouth,  N  H. 


An  Honest  Showman. 

Crowned  heads  and  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  at  Rome  had  seen  Lord  George 
Sanger's  shows.  When  Edward  was 
Prince  of  Wales  he  went  to  Astley's  and 
asked  Lord  George  whether  the  white 
elephant  were  a  sacred  one.  Sanger  re- 
plied: "A  showman  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tise a  little  deception  on  the  crowd,  but 
I  should  never  think  of  deceiving  my 
future  King.  It  is  a  white  elephant— 
but  only  because  we  give  him  a  coat  of 
whitewash  twice  a  day." 


"Kol  Nidre." 

Mr.  Irwin  Wolkowich,  cantor  at  Tem- 
ple Ohabei  Sliolom,  recently  wrote  to 
The  Herald  In  answer  to  Prof.  EIson'3 
remark  that  the  ancient  chant  of  the 
Jews  is  lost.  He  refers  Prof.  Elson  to 
the  chanc  "Kol  Nidre,"  and  says:  "It  is 
known  to  nearly  all*  intelligent  Jews 
that  the  'Kol  Nidre'  chant  is  a  pure  He- 


ir) the  Synagogue. 

This  jest  published  by  the  Daily 
Chronicle  Is  not  "half  bad"  as  ottr  Eng- 
lish cousins  say  in  their  more  enthusi- 
astic moments.  ."a'-,...  , 
Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  had  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  caution  and  wag- 
gery Once  while  in  the  synagogue  his 
Iheighbor  suddenly  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve'and  whispered  hoarsely,  'I  have 
come  away  this  morning  without  lock- 
ing the  safe!"  "Don't  worry,  '  replied 
Rothschild,  looking  round  at  the  vast 
congregation,  "we  are  all  of  us  here! 

With  Dr.  Eliot. 

Kandy,  where  Dr.  Eliot  is  -recovering, 
was  once  described  as  the  stone  of  the 
peach  Ceylon.    The  Kandyans  were  a 
"desperate  variety  of  the  tiger  man, 
agile  and  fierce  as  he,  though  smooth, 
insinuating  and  full  of  subtlety  as  a 
snake "     The    surrounding  Cmghalese 
were  soft,  impassive  cowards  ''but  yom; 
Kandyan  is  a  ferocious   little  blood* 
coward,  full  of  mischief  as  a  monke>, 
grinning  with  desperation,  laughing  liku 
a  hyena,  or  chattering  if  you  vex  him, 
and  never  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment. 
«  »  *  These   dangerous   gentlemen  in 
the  peach  stone  are  a  more  promising 
race  than  the  silky  and  nerveless .  popu- 
lation   surrounding    them."     Have  the 
Kandvans  as  described  by  De  Quincey 
in  his  review  of  J.  W.  Bennett's  "Cey- 
lon" fulfilled  the  promise? 


JAMES  SINGS 
FLORIATOSCA 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Puccini's 
"Tosca."    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Tosca  Mme.  Eames 


ADg 

estal 


Mario  CaTayadoSSl  Mr.  <'0U! 

Baiore  Searpia  Mr.  Polesi 

 Mr.  Sill 

 Mr.  Taveechii 

Spoietta  Mr.  Giaceoiit 

On  raree'ri'ere.' 'if,-,  olsunVskv 

Cn  Pastore  Miss  De  Courcy 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  sang  last  night! 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Opera  i 
House.   Her  last  appearance  in  Boston 
before  tills  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
in  April,  190S. 

,  Many  seeing  liev  last  evening  indulged 
in  pleasant  reminiscences.  They  remem- 
bered her  a  vision  of  radiant  beauty, 
when  she  first  took  the  part  of  Juliet  in 
Gounod's  opera.  That  was  19  years  ago. 
Alas,  the  fleeting  years,  my  Postumus! 
They  remembered  her  thankfully  as  th<; 
countess  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
a  brilliant  apparition:  as  Mistress  Ford 
in  "Falstaff,"  Pamina  in  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  Hero  in  Mancinelli's  opera,  Des- 
deinona,  "the  gentle  lady  married  to  the 
Moor."  These  parts  were  suited  to  her 
voice  and  to  her  personality.  She  was 
a  lyric,  not  a  dramatic  singer,  and  al- 
though she  took  many  parts  in  Boston, 
Santuzza,  Alda.  Elsa,  Iris,  Elizabeth,  . 
etc.,  it  was  in  the  roles  first  named  that  I 
she  enchanted  the  eye  and  the  ear.  I 

Like  other  women  of  the  operatic' 
stage,  Mme.  Eames,  not  content  with 
the  laurels  which  were  justly  her's,  cov- 1 
eted  those  of  women  conspicuous  in  an-  i 
other  walk  of  art.  She  longed  to  appear ! 
as  Floria  Tosca,  nor  was  she  discour- 1 
aged  when  the  criticism  of  those  most  I 
friendly  to  her  was  adverse.  She  per- j 
severed.  She  resolved  to  be  passionate-  j 
ly  dramatic  at  any  cost.  She  wished  to, 
triumph  in  the  music  of  Puccini,  while  j 
[that  of  Mozart  and  Gounod  was  more  I 
adapted  to  her. 

The  character  of  Floria  fascinated  her. 
(Only  a  few  days  ago  she  was  quoted  as  \ 
[Saving  that  she  liked  Floria  because  she 
was  primitive,  elemental  in  the  expres- 
sion  of  emotion.     And   in  this  Floria! 
Tosca  and  Mme.  Eames  are  far  apart.  1 
for  as  an  opera  singer  Mme.  Eames  has  i 
been  distinguished  by  calmness,  by  se- 
renity, by  poise  and  self-control,  quali- 
ties that  brought  upon  her  the  charge  of 
coldness. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that,  appearing 
again  in  Boston,  she  chose  this  part,  in 
which  she  has  never  excelled,  in  which 
she  never  can  excel.  It  is  not  in  her 
power  to  portray  a  woman,  now  frivo- 
lous and  now  intense,  adorably  jealous,  - 

 1  B  —  

few  more  delightful  books  in  the  world 


\ 


T  T'IBATRl 


Miss  Julia  Marlowe  lr. 


Ta  m 


liristmas 


a  just  weary- 


ing 


Florlu,  Tosca.  to  be  played  In  the  appro-i 
priutely  melodramatic  way— for  this 
opera  Is  only  melodrama  with  Italicizing 
music-should  be  impersonated  by  a 
woman  of  southern  Mood,  with  the  pas- 
sions of  a  woman  wh»  has  tlie  nature' 
■  and  the  judgment  of  a  spoiled  child.  I 
Mme  Tornlnu  gave  *  wonderful  per- 
formance of  the  second  net  and  raised 
it  to  tlie  height  of  tragedy.  But  in  it 
she  was  u  woman  .,f  the  norlh.  not  the 
Tosea  of  tlie  librettists  and  composer, 
»nd  her  first  act  was  played  loo  seri- 
ously. Since  Mine.  Teniina  left  the  stage 
have  seen  women  in  this  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones  opera  only  stimulating 
emotion  and  <  hunting  passion. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  then,  to  comment 
at  length  on  the  performance  of  Mme. 
Barnes.    It  differs  little  from  that  seen 


Chief  persons  in  the  cast: 

Ha-ris  i 


Widow 

Curtis, 


of  the  Shrew,-  by  William  Shake-  E,ood  *n<J 

?  slow  without  the  red  paint  brass  band 
.  brigade  to  get  a  hustle  on  tlie  times. 
Tou  don't  have  to  keep  your  feet  so 
lively  on  our  sidewalks  when  you're  tot- 
ing around.  Gee!  I  bet  that  gets  you 
going  a'l  right,  all  right,  kid." 

Be  opened  his  lips  "in    a  golden 
smile,  and  polished  his  glasses. 

"Been    to   the   Tower,    I  suppose? 
Willie   the  Conk  was  some  class  in 


speare. 

Baptists.  William 

Vlneentlo  .  Mllando 

Luceutto  Fratlrtrio't 

Petrurhlo  Mr. 

Gremlo  France  B 

Hortenslo  Thomas  ( 

Tranlo  „  .John 

Biondetlo  V.  L.  t» 

Gruinio.'.  Rowland  Bu 

Katherlnc  ..Miss  Ma 


Hi?'.     .%?  ,Ij"ln.lf,",:   the  masonry  business,  and  as  for  his- 


.  .  .Miss  Mltitcent  Mrl.aushlln 
 Hlas  Ina  Goldsmith 


that 


aps  less  animated,  less  viva- 
io  lighter  moments,  less  de- 
furlous  in  the  chief  scene 
la.  The  voice  has  still  fine 
r  Is  the  vocal  art  now  less. 

moments,  as  in  the  church 
rea  della  Valle  and  In  bld- 
ostrate  Scarpia  to  die.  when 
:s  s  tones  were  employed  for 
lect.  but  as  a  rule  the  son;,' 
f  full  expression  of  an  emn- 

should    have    swayed  the 


GRAND     OPERA     HOCSE  —  Joseph 
King's  "East'Lynne."   The  cast: 
•  Ir  Francis  Levlaon.  a  baronet. Joseph  H»nl«y 
Archibald  Carlyle,   a   maater  of  East 

Lynne  Geo.  T.  Turner 

Lord    Mount    Severn,    Earl    of  'Castle 

Marling  William  Cattell 

Richard  Hare,  a  fugitive  Geo.  Davis 

Cornell*  Carivie.  a  Spinster.  ..EVelyn  Knapp 
Barbara  Hare,  .n  love  with  Carlyle.. 

Nina  Turner 

Joyce,  maid  to  I.«dv  Isabel.Harrlet  Wbeelet 
Little  Willie,  belr  of  East  L.\nne. 

Violet 

I*dv  I?abe!  Margaret  D 

Mada-n  Vine  Margaret  D 


Ti 


JOHN  CRAIG  PLAYS 

IN  NORTHAMPTON 


Castle  Square  Company  Presents' 
"End  of  the  Bridge." 

(Special  Dispaicfti  to  The  Herald.  1 
NORTHAMPTON',  Dec.  18-John  Craig 


r.  Constantino's  Cavaradossi  is  well 
wn  here.   It  Is  one  of  his  best  part?. 
In  which  he  is  less  self-conscious 
a  Is  his  wont,  one  In  which  he  dis-l« 
•s  force  and  character.    Mr.  Polese '   and  nis  ^mpany  from  the  Castle  Square 
g  the  music  of  Scarpia  effectively  j    Theatre.    Boston,    gave    an  Invitation 


land  acted  with  spirit,  If  not  withj 
I  subtlety  or  sinister  intensity.  The  other! 
;  parts  were  satisfactorily  taken,  and 
j  played  according  to  the  traditions  of  | 
I  the  opera  rather  than  of  Sardou's  drama  I 
I  as  known  to  the  French. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Moran/oni  conducted 
i  this  opera,  the  orchestra  raged  without 
regard  to  the  singers,  and  the  conductor 
proudly  iode.  in  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
ne ted  the  storm.  Last  night  tlie  or- 
chestral fury  was  not  so  pronounced. 
On  the  contrary,  the  orchestra  was  too 
often  pale,  almost  lifeless,  and  in  the 
first  act  it  was  not  always  in  unity  with 
tlie  action  and  song  of  those  upon  the 
Stage.  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size  and  t.iere  were  the  customary  cur- 
tain Mils. 

!,  The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will  be 
["Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  with  Mme. 
\Tetrazzlni  and  Messrs.  Constantino  and 
Polese  as  the  i-hlef  singers. 
Mme.  Eames's  last  appearance  this 
win  will  be  in  "Otello."  on  Friday 


performance  this  evening  of  "The  End 
of  the  Bridge"  at  the  Academy  of  -Mu- 
sic under  the  direction  of  n  committee 
of  citizens  of  this  city  interested  in  the 
advancement   of   the  drama.    A  large 
audience  was  present. 
This  was  the  first  performance  of  the 
i  play   by   Mr.   Craig  and   his  company; 
outside  of  Boston,  and  also  Mr.  Craig's 
first   tour  with  his  company.    In  the 
i  large    audience    were    students    from  j 
Smith  and  Amherst  colleges,  and  many 
!  came  from  Springfield. 

In    the    east    were   Mr.    Craig.  Miss 
Mary   Young.   Miss  Henrietta  MoDan- 
'  nel,  Miss  Mabel  Colcord.  George  Has- 
sell.  Walter  Walker  and  Albert  Hickey. 


KATE  ELINORE 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


DRURY  CLUB  SINGS  MESSIAH 

i  The  Drury  Musical  Art  Club  gave  a 
:  performance  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  12th  Baptist , 
Church.  Theodore  Drury  conducted.  | 
Tlie  solo  quartet  consisted  of  Miss  Daisy 
Allen,  Miss  Lillian  Mae  Collins,  Arthur 
W.  Smith  and  Ernest  O.  Banyoun.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  production 
In  the  world  of  Handel's  oratorio  by 
colored  people. 


tory,  you  could  take  chunks  of  it  j 
away  without  it  being  missed.  Easy 
money  if  you  were  to  sell  it  by  the ! 
gallon  to  Rockefeller.  Say!  Now  you  I 
ain't  gona  miss  the  Abbey.  All  the 
writing  and  painting  highbrows  for  a 
dime.  Get  wise  to  it,  sir,  if  you  ain't 
been.  Some  swell  dames  and  a  bunch 
of  royalty  put  away  there  waitintr  on 
Gabriel.  And  St.  Paul's.  A  regular 
training  ground  for  tourists.  You' 
should  see  them  chasing  their  tails 
round  the  old  show,  chewing  off  the 
dates.  Seems  to  me  you  gotta  get 
busy,  friend,  if  you  ain't  seen  it. 
Never  know  when  some  millionaire 
ain't  gona  snap  it  up,  and  set  it  up 
again  as  a  Christian  Science  Museum  I 

in  Pittsburgh.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  Parliament  House?  Some 
wise  guys  there,  believe  me;  never 
weary  listening  to  their  own  spiels; 
real  spellbinders,  right  up  to  time 
with  the  flossy  hot  air  dope." 

I  felt  concerned  as  he  seemed  to 
moisten  his  Hps. 

*'Say,  friend  o'  mine,"  I  rattled  on. 
"It's  all  to  the  merry  with  me  to- 
day. I  ain't  no  boozeflghter,  but  I 
guess  we  could  do  a  skittle  of  suds 
in  this  ginmill.  I'm  no  tightwad  when 
it  comes  to  treating  a  friend.  No, 
sir." 

I  led  him  unresisting  Into  a  con- 
venient pub,  and  set  a  glass  of  beer  In 
front  of  him. 

"Here's  how.  Say,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  theatres?  I  bet  it's  leg- 
shows  for  you.  None  of  them  sob- 
dramas  for  your  class.  We've  got 
some  right  smart  actorinas  under  the 
spotlights  in  this  town,  you  betcher- 
life  we  have,  right  there  with  the 
pearly  songboxes.  Some  skirts,  old 
man,  even  if  they  ain't  born  this  side 
of  Broadway." 

He  sighed  gently,  set  down  his 
glass,  and  spoke  kindly  in  an  Elng- 
lish  accent. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  mistaking  me  for 
a  New  Yorker.  I — in  fact — come  from 
Boston,  the  most  cultured  town  In  the 
United  States,  don't  you  know." 

"Good-night:"  I  said  hastily,  and 
retired  covered  with  confusion. 
That's  what  comes  of  having  a  good 
heart.  ROBERT  "W.  SNEDDON. 


Kate  Elinore  is  the  headliner  at 
Keith's  this  week  and  contributes  her 
share  of  mirth  and  merit  to  an  evenly 
balanced  bill.  Miss  Elinore  announces, 
upon  her  iniiial  appearance,  that  she's 
on  lier  way  to  join  the  Turkish  army, 
and  her  costume  would  indicate  some 
such  intention.  Miss  Elinore  lias  ever 
been  noted  for  her  grotesque  wearing 

apparel  as  much  as  for  her  short  white  —  -sotIe  T<,cabnlary  was  the  fruit  of  the 
gloves.  Each  and  all  were  in  evidence  wj(iest  research.  He  ransacked  the  ancient 
last  night  She  Is  assisted  by  Sam  Will-  plays  for  long-forgotten  words.  He  cared  not 
Ems.  with  whom  she  keeps  up  a  rvm-  ^ SJSl^^^S&:  &  own 
nmg  Are  of  original  Jokes.  Jests  and  ^"l, age  the  suiters  of  Rome,  contribute  to 
jabs,  marriage  and  matrimonial  mat-  t)le  wealth  of  Els  diction,  for  be  knew  nought 
ters  getting  the  most  of  the  latter.  of  that  pedantry  which  would  cramp  expree- 

Anot'ier  his-  hit  are  t  ie  Wilson  broth-  slon  for  authority's  sake.    The  literary  use  of 
Anot.ier  nig  bit  are  tne  Wilson  oroui    siaI1.;  was  almost  his  own  Invention.    He  would 
ers.   old-fashioned    German    comedians.  (wl(.-t   tUe  w0rds  of  every  day  into 

Not  all  of  their  tribe  win  instant  favor  qnint,,  onboard -  f  meanings:  nor  did  lie  ever 
w»th  their  audiences  but  the  Wilsons  deny  shelter  to  those  loafers  and  footpads  of 
,„  MrentiortalK-  clever  In  their  dialeot  speech  which  inspire  the  grammarian  with  hor- 
are  exceptionally  cie\er  in  tneir  aian-ji,  ^  .  ,  »  rill,  n()venturous  have  their  re- 
al d.  in  addition,  have  good  songs  that  n:a'rd  .p,,  Droso  spsrkles  with  light  and  col- 
thev  know  how  to  make  the  most  Of.  or.  Not  a  page  hut  Is  rich  Inlnld  with  Jewels 
Thev  were  called  before  the  curtain  of  fantastic  speech .  For  Apukius  realized  e,.n- 
(several  times,  and  even  brought  back  ^g™^^ 
once  again  after  the  curtain  had  gone  (;omparable  daring  and  extravagance, 
"or  the  act  following  theirs. 


"Skittle  of  Suds"? 
This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
the  Londoner  in  his  effort  to  be  Ameri- 
can in  this  gramophonic  sketch  should 
say  "in"  "  for  "ing."  He  should  prefer 
"ice  water  pitcher"  to  "ice  water  jug." 
"Flossy  hot  air  dope"  is  a  false  note. 
For  "skittle  of  suds"  read  "scuttle  Of 
suds"  or  "bucket  of  suds." 


musical  turn   is     The  following  tribute  to  Boston  was 
Septette,"  which  pub]|shed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Dec.  9: 

"The  American." 

I  knew  he  was  an  American  by  his 


A   very  pretentions 
Bat  of  "Ye  Colonial 
itroducee  Charles  Edwards,  comet  vir- 
aoso.  While  noi  all  of  the  seven  possess 
fr.  Edwards's  ability  with  the  cornet,1 
hey  are  an  unusually  clever  and  versa- 

"™(?  of.  muf lciBn.?-  „  .,  W„1L.„  „,,, !  clothes,  his  boots  and  the  keenness  of 
Wilbur  Ma  ?k  and  Nella  Walker,  old  ~  ■ 

avorites  with  Boston  houses,  furnish  his  eye,  and  I  realized  that  here  in  Lon- 
heir  musical  flirtation.  "The  Dollar  ^on  was  nn  opportunity  to  return  the 
IUI."  Then  there  is  Homer  B.  Mason.  many  klndnesses  x  nad  received  in  New 

to 


i  Marguerite  Keeler 
I  'In   and   Out,"  in 

Vlays  the  part  of  the  unexpected  and  in- 
toxicated guest.  Earlier  on  the  bill 
comes  Jacob's  comedy  circus,  with  dogs 
r>f  various  breed?  and  sizes  as  the  prin- 
cipals; Murphy  and  Francis,  in  cpon 
songs  and  dances,  and  the  Walter  Say- 
ton  Trio  of  contortionists  presenting  "In 
the   Land   for  the  Crocodile." 

The  bill  concludes  with  the  great 
Assht  and  his  company  of  Japanese  guess." 
magicians,  in  a  number  of  mystifying  He  nodded 
tricks.  In'  one  of  the  best  Asahi  comes 
down  Into  the  audience,  permits  any  vol- 
unteer to  tie  his  thumbs  together  with 
a  handkerchief  then  asks  for  a  walking 


wiilc^^t^Mi'on  York"   from   strangers.     I  resolved 
which   Mr.    Mason  gpejU.  {o  h-m  ,n  h(s  QWn  tongue. 

"Well,  stranger,"  I  said  breezily, 
"shake.  I'm  real  glad  to  meet  you,  sir. 
Put  it  there!" 

He  shook  my  hand  in  amazed  fashion,  | 
but  his  grip  was  sincere. 

"This  is  some  burg,  ain't  it?"  I  said 
cheerfully.  "Almost  equals  little,  old 
N'  York.    Some  class  to  this  village,  I 


stick 
do  tli 


or  an 
>  trick. 


umbrella   with    which  to 


"I- reckon  you've  seen  most  of  our 
historic  relics.  Swell,  ain't  they?  I  see 
a  lot  of  your  compatriots  rubbering 
around  those  days  in  their  glad  rags. 
Say!  when  you  folks  get  the  travelling 


With  his  thumbs  still  tied  bug  you   gotta  see  everything 


ently  slips  the 
ree-i  his  two  th 


~ane.  back  and 
nbs— and  none 
I  rick  rests. 


goin 
but 


And  then  some. 

He    seemed    about    to  speak 
checked  himself  with  a  smile. 

"I  know  what  you  wanta  say.  Ele- 
srant.    Fine  and  dandy.   Though  I  guess 


Two  Pies. 

As  The  Herald  has  remarked,  this  Is 
the  season  for  hearty  pies.  Can  any  one 
give  the  recipe  in  full  of  "A  London  Pie" 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Mayerne,  the  author 
of  "Arohimagirus  Anglo-Gallicus"?  The 
recipe  begins  with  the  contents  of  eight 

.  marrow  bones  and  speaks  of  18  spar- 
rows, l  pound  of  potatoes,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  eringoes,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  list  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. As  he  was  a  physician  to  Henry, 

I  IV.  of  France  and  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II.  or  England,  his  prescrip-. 
tions  should  be  of  value. 

But  here  is  a  description  of  a  pie  made> 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Patterson,  housekeep-1 
er  at  Howick,  in  December,  1769,  and 
shipped  to  Sir  Henry  Grey,  baronet,  inl 
London.  The  contents  were  these:  2l 
bushels  of  flour,  20  pounds  of  butter,  4 
geese,  2  turkeys,  2  rabbits,  4  wild  ducks, 
2  woodcocks,  6  snipes,  4  partridges,  2 
neals'  tongues,  2  curlews,  7  blackbirds 
and  6  pigeons.  The  pie  was.  nearly  nine 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom  and 
weighed  about  ISO  pounds.  "It  is  neatly 
fitted  with  a  case,  and  four  small  wheels 
to  facilitate  its  use  to  every  guest  that 
inclines  to  partake  of  its  contents  at 
table." 

Li,    le     «  ^  /' 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

As#the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  tea— call  it  a  refection  or 
what  you  please? 

About  100  years  ago  tea  was  served  In 
the  drawing  room  at  a  variable  period 
of  time  after  dinner.  Such  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  were  not  too  drunk  came  in 
to  drink  tea  and  eat  whatever  was  given 
with  it.  At  present,  tea  Is  served  at  a 
variable  period  of  time  before  dinner. 
The  change  In  the  hour  allows  great  I 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  the  place  where  I 
tea  is  to  be  taken,  but  there  seems  to 
be  little  difference  in  the  variety  or  the 
toast,  muffins,  cake,  etc..  given  with  it 

But  what  happened  while  the  relative 
hours  of  dinner  and  tea  were  changing? 
Was  there  a  period  when  dinner  and  tea 
were  indistinguishable?  Or  did  tea  al- 
ways preserve  Its  Identity,  so  that  there 
was  a  time  when  tea  was  served  in  the; 


fJl^weror  tunncr  .'  or  ata  tne  cnahge"  g( 

in  a  series  of  leaps,  so  that  an  acute  ob-/ 
server,  while  at  dinner  one  day,  might) 
have  seen  tea  passing  above  his  head? 

If  the  subject  turns  out  to  be  more1 
complex  and  difficult  thnn  It  appears  to, 
be,  a  pleasant  excursion,  profitable  to 
your  readers,  would  be,  on  the  use  of 
the  conventionalized  Jew-sharp  as  an! 
architectural  ornament.  The  latest  ex- 
:  ample  In  Boston  is  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  new  hotel  In  Copley  Square.  S.  H. 
Boston,  Dec.  17,  1911. 

*Tea  and  Botterdel. 

These  are  hard  questions,  as  hard  as 
those  put  by  Balkls,  Queen  of  Sheba,  to 
Solomon,  by  King  Darius  to  Daniel  In 
the  lions'  den,  by  Tiberius  to  the  gram- 
marians. What  song  did  the  Syrens 
sing?  What  name  did  Achilles  assume 
when  ho  hid  himself  among  women? 
Who  was  Junius?  Who  struck  ,  Billy 
Patterson? 

Frances  Anne  Kemble  visited  Belvolr 
I -in  1842.  and  afterward  wrote  that  her 
first  introduction  to  "afternoon  tea" 
took  place  during  the  visit.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  she  said,  "that  the  now  uni- 
versally honored  Institution  of  '»  o'clock 
tea'  dates  further  back  than  this." 

Of  course,  women  were  great  tea 
drinkers  in  London  and  in  the  English 
provinces  long  before  this.  The  leaves 
of  the  tea  plant  were  first  imported  into 
England  about  1650-55,  and  tho  com- 
mon hour  of  dinner  was  then  11  A.  M-. 
but  fashionable  persons  sat  down  at  1L 
or  even  1  and  It  was  their  practlco  to 
sit  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  they  used 
to  go  into  another  chamber  to  take  des- 
sert or  "banquet,"  as  it  was  called. 
Women  fell  into  tho  habit  of  drinking 
tea  after  this  meal.  Supper  was  then 
served  at  6  P.  M.,  but  some  did  not  sup. 
Jorevln  do  Rochefort,  whose  travels  in 
England  were  published  In  16  <  2.  met 
many  who  instead  of  supper  drank  bot- 
terdel "  a  drink  compounded  of  sugar, 
cinnamon, -butter  and  beer  brewed  with- 
out hops;  this  was  put  in  a  pot,  set  be- 
fore the  fire  and  quaffed  hot.  A  drink 
more  tolerable  than  slippery-elm  tea. , 
but  not  to  be  named  with  hot  *>utteredj 
rum,  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  New 
Englander. 



The  Five  O'clock  Function. 

S  H  is  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
De  Quincey's  essay  "The  Casuistry  of 
Roman  Meals,"  In  which  he  eloquently 
describes  the  revolution  in  the  dinner 
hour  and  holds  up  to  contempt  '  the 
rabid  animal  who  is  caught  dining  at 
noondav  the  homo  ferus  who  affronts 
the  meridian  sun,  like  Thyestes  and 
Atreus  by  his  inhuman  meals,"  the 
wretch  with  a  maw,  but  nothing  resem- 
bling a  stomach.  De  Qulncey  has  much 
to  say  about  breakfast-a  meal  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  as  he  argued,  luncheon, 
and  dinner,  but  nothing  about  5  o'clock 
1  tea  or  tea  as  a  social  function  at  any 
1  get'  n0Ur  Tea  was  consumed  in  enor- 
mous quantities  throughout  the  day  by 
!  many,   for  Dr,  Johnson   and  William 

1  Hazlitt   were   not   the   only  shameless 

ones 

.  Dean  Swift  wrote  "The  Journal  of  a 
Modern  Lady"  In  172S  and  Charles  Reade 
liked  it  so  much  that  he  inserted  por- 
tions of  It  in  "The  Wandering  Heir" 
and  did  not  pay  Swift  the  compliment 
of  quotation  marks.  In  this  poem,  the 
lady  who  had  sat  up  all  night  at  cards 
look  a  large  dram  of  citron  water  in  the 
morning;  later  her  tea  and  cream;  she 
was  almost  dressed  by  four,  when  din- 
ner (at  home)  was  announced. 

But  let  me  now  a  while  survey 
Our  madam  o'er  her  ev'nlng  tea: 
Surrounded  with  her  noisy  clans 
Of  pruf'.es.  coquets,  and  harridans; 
When  frighted  at  the  clam'rous  crew, 
Away  the  God  of  silence  flew. 
And  fair  discretion  "eft  the  place. 
And  modesty  with  blushing  face. 
We  have  searched  vainly  for  any  ref- 
erence to  tea  as  a  set  and  appointed 
function  before  the  date  given  by  Fran- 
ces Anne  Kemble. 


David's  Harp. 

A  word  about  the  Jews-harp.  Does 
"S.  H."  remember  John  Phoenix's  syllo- 
gism? 

David  was  a  Jew.  Hence,  "the  Harp 
of  David"  was  a  Jewsharp.  Question- 
How  the  deuce  did  he  sing  his  Psalms 
and  play  on  it  at  the  same  time? 


"St.  Ronan's  Well." 

And  here  is  another  letter  about 
"barmy-headed." 

As  the  World  Wags:  In  your  "As  the 
W  orld  Wags,"  Dec.  15,  Mr.  James  Ked- 
die  is  right  when  he  sa"ys  there  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  in  the  quotation  as  per 
"As  the  World  W.ags,"  Dec.  12,  when 
a  character  In  Scott's  "St.  Ronan's 
Well"  is  described  as  a  "wheen  cork- 
headed,  barmy-brained  gowks."  There 
were  at  least  two  characters  present. 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  and  Lord 
Etherlnglon,  while  Miss  Dlgges  had  just 
coughed,  sneezed,  retched  and  finally 
ran  out  of  the  cottage  almost  choked 
with  the  vile  mundungus  vapor  from 
the  hags,  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  'and  fur- 
ther, the  quotation  in  a  way  is  meant 
to  include  a  whole,  community  (See  vol. 
2,  chap,  xlii.,  p.  17f>,  Parker's  edition). 
Then,  as  to  Mr.  Keddie's  definition  of 
barmy-headed  when  he  decides  it  means. 
In  this  case,  yeasty-headed.  I  think  he 
Is  to  be  complimented.   Yours  truly, 

J  AMBS  SUTHERLAND. 

Savin  Hill,  Dec.  17. 


I  Be 


ed"  did  not  mean  "yeasty-headed. 
:he  contrary,  it  took  pains  to  give 
Wright's  derivation  of  "barmy.  '— 


The  Unprofitable  Servant. 

r.  D.  W."  kindly  sends  to  The  Her- 
a  fable  that  Is  not  in  Aesop,  but 
-  be  applied  to  recent  indiscriminate 
.cks  on  good  and  bad  trusts: 
1  oriental  mei-chant,  fatigued  by  the 
aships  of  a  long  journey.,  lay  down 
er  a  tree  to  rest  at  noonday,  guarded 
a  faithful  slave.  A  pernicious  insect 
hat  country,  attracted  by  the  shining 
face  of  the  merchant's  bald  head, 
sently  alighted  upon  it. 
he  zealous  servant  was  full  of  mdig- 
ion  at  such  wickedness,  and  pre- 
iption  and  having  stolen  a  maul 
m  a  neighboring  quarry,  he  attacked 
malefactor  with  such  vigor  that,  al- 
ugh  the  fly  escaped,  the  merchant's 
ill  was  crushed. 

"■5  fable  shows  the  evil  consequences 
il  without  wisdom. 


3LL0  CLUB  GIVES 

ITS  SECOND  CONCERT 

gram     and     Performance  Give 
Much  Pleasure  to  Subscribers. 

le  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
uctor,  gave  Its  second  concert  of 
eeason  last  night  In  Jordan  Hal!, 
program  Included  part  songs  by 
ton,  Engelsberg,  Podgertsky,  Buck, 
man,  Foote,  Gruenwald,  Margaret 
r,  Haydn,  Schubert,  and  announced 
ps  of  songs  by  H.  Evan  Williams, 
r.  The  program  and  the  perform- 
3  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  many 
Bcrlbers. 

jventy  years  ago  David  Babcock  and 
n  Morowski  were  perhaps  the  best 
wn  second  basses  in  the  Apollo  Club, 
George  J.  Parker  was  one  of  the 
t  prominent  first  tenors  in  the  club, 
vhich  B.  J.  Lang  was  then  conductor, 
the  three  were  professional  singers, 
h  many  demands  upon  their  time, 
f  resigned  membership  some  years 
ire  Mr  Mollenhauer  became  con- 
tor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Bon  Messrs.  Babcock  and  Morowski 
tewed  their  membership  in  the  club, 
Mr.  Morowski  sang  a  solo  at  the 
t  concert.    Mr.  Parker  has  renewed  - 

membership.  It  Is  a  distinct  com- 
ment to  the  club  and  to  its  conductor 
t  men  of  the  musical  standing  and 
erlence  of  these  three  singers  should 
h  to  come  back  and  sing  in  the 
rus. 

HUBERT  THEATRE— E.  H.  Sothern 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe  In  "Macbeth." 

can.  King  of  Scotland .  .William  Harris 

albaln  „  P.  J.  Kelly 

colm  V.  L.  Granville 

;beth  Mr.  Sothern 

iquo  Thomas  Coleman 

jduff  Frederick  Lewis 

ance  Miss  Eleanor  Frallck 

Porter  Rowland  Buckstona 

[y  Macbeth  Miss  Marlowe 

jt  Witch  France  Bendtseh 

ond  Witch  Malcolm  Bradley 

rd  Witch  Peter  Golden 

ETRAZZINI  IS 

Heard  in  luciA' 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

OSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Donizetti's 
jcia  di  Lammermoor."  Mr.  Moran- 
1  conducted. 

 Luisa  Tetrazzini 

 ;  Miss  Morella 

 Mr.  Constantino 

iry'  Ashton.   Mr.  Poles e 

man  

■mond  


....  Mr.  Diaz 

 Mr.   Silli  | 

Mr.  Giaccone  ! 
e.  Tetrazzini  sang  last  night  for  j 
first  time  in  the  Boston  Opera' 
dee.  She  has  sung  in  Boston  more  | 
llantly,  for  she  had  not  fully  re-i 
ered  from  tho  cold  that  caused  the 
itponement  of  her  appearance;  but 
has  never  sung  here  with  more 
rmth  or  greater  Intelligence.  In  the 
t  act '  her  tones  were  occasionally 
led,  but  the  hoarseness  disappeared 
:1I  the  end  of  the  cadenza  In  the 
ad  Scene,"  -when  she  was  unable  to 
a  the  extreme  high  note,  and  at  the 
I  of  the  scene  she  was  again  obliged 
nake  an  appealing  gesture  to  the 
Jlenee.  • 

pese  and  a  few  other  unavoidable 
A  did  not  seriously  mar  an  extra- 
ry  exhibition  of  vocal  art  The 
nd  finely  sustained  legato  of  the 
ger,  her  ability  to  swell  and  dlmln- 
a  tone,  the  exquisite  manner  in 
Ben  she  would  launch  a  phrase  and 
I  it,  her  control  of  breath  In  spite 
her  evident  Indisposition,  the  appar- 
spontaneity  of  her  bravura — all 
se  were  admirable.  The  voice  itself 
a  whole  is  firmer  and  fuller;  it  has 
re  character  throughout  than  it  had 
en  sue  last  ean?  here  In  opera.  Tho 


iiiw-iy"  naive  quality  of  the  middle 
:  nd  lower  registers  remains,  but  this 
',,„;, tjtv  'is  'Trio'  longer  infantile;  it  is 
wi'manlje  Her  sustained  song  is  as 
•  fle?ttve  as.  her  brilliance  in  florid  pa s- 

sages.  ...  „ 

Her  performance  of  the  "mad  scene 
was  not  that  of  one  singing  in  a  concert 
hall  I  do  not  refer  to  her  acting,  which 
was'  conventional,  after  the  manner  ot 
coloratura  singers  mindful  of  the  old 
traditions;  but  the  phrases  of  Donizetti 
as  sung  by  Mme.  Tetrazzini  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  text,  and  not  merely  an 
arrangement  of  vowels  with  consonants 
for  showy  vocalization.  In  a  word,  ths 
singer  showed  intelligence  in  her  man- 
agement of  the  details;  tho  whole  sceno 
had  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  for 
once  there  was  not  a  subordination  of 
everything  to  the  cadenza. 

Of  late  years  "Lucia"  has  been  con- 
sidered  as    an    opera   containing  a 
"mad    scene"    with   a  pyrotechnical 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  Insane 
lady  of  the  village.    Lucia  has  other 
music  to  sing;  there  Is  also  a  sextet; 
I  and  there  are  tunes  for  tenor,  bari-  . 
tone  and  bass.    But  the  opera  ends 
for  manv  after  Lucia  sings  her  final 
series  of  trills.      Operas,  as  books, 
have  their  fate.    "Lucia"  was  written 
for  a  tenor.      For  years  it  was  a 
"tenor  opera,"  and  palpitating  ladies 
eagerly  anticipated  the  last  act  with 
'Edgardo  singing  his  swan  song.  The 
flowers  and  the  bouquets,  the  roar- 
ing and  the  wreaths  were   for  the ' 
tenor.    Lucia  was  a  secondary  char-  j 
acter.  .■ 
There  are  many  who  express  contempt . 
for  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  with  Its  | 
ola-fashioned  formulae,  its  obvious  melo- 
dies, its  simple  Instrumentation.  Yet 
there  was  a  time  when  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  last  act  was  thought  to  be 
original  in  the  use  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  Donizetti  was  applauded  as 
an  innovator.  The  formulas  of  Doni- 
zetti are  now  no  more  old-fashioned 
than  those  in  the  earlier  operas  of  Wag-* 
ner,    and   formulas    of   Mascagnl  and.' 
Puccini  already  seem  trite  and  of  a 
previous  generation.   "Lucia"  Is  a  little 
over  75  years  old,  a  highly  respectable 
age  as  operas  go.  The  question  may 
well  be  asked:  What  will  the  audiences 
of  1975  say  to  "Tosca"  and  "The  Girl  of 
I  the  Golden  West"? 

"Lucia"  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  old-fashioned  Italian  opera.  Its 
foundations  are  solidly  laid;  the  archi- 
I  tecture  still  commands  respect;  and  al- 
though the  decoration  is  not  now  in 
'  fashion,  it  cannot  be  called  tawdry  or 
gingerbread  work.  Like  all  operas  of  its 
period,  "Lucia"  demands  skilled  singers. 
When  they  are  on  the  stage,  this  lyric 
drama  Is  grand  opera,  opera  according 
to  the  grand  style,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  absurdities  and  brilliance.  And  as 
long  as  there  Is  opera  In  which  men 
and  women  sing  instead  of  speak,  there 
must  be  absurdities,  whether  the  com- 
poser be  Mozart  or  Wagner,  Gluck  br 
Verdi.  Debussy,  by  his  scheme  of  dia- 
logue, lias  done  much  to  remove  the  re- 
proach. 

Mr.  Constantino  has  been  frequently 
heard  here  as  Edgardo  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  his  per- 
formance He  was  in  tine  voice,  and 
his  tones'  blended  sympathetically  with 
those  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini.  Mr.  Polesa 
sang  effectively.  He  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  portray  Ashton  as  a  bully 
or  a  minor  Mephistopheles.  Norman  is 
always  a  bore,  but  Mr.  Silll  at  times 
made  him  tolerable  and  to  be  endured. 
Alas  poor  Arturo!  We  all  have  seen 
and  heard  many  In  this  role.  All  of 
them  have  made  a  mess  of  Arturo's 
music.  All  of  them  have  cracked  or 
quacked  In  the  innocent  and  natural 
question,  "Where  is  Lucia?"  Mr.  Glac- 
1  cone's  name  must  now  be  added  to  the 
list. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience 
that  applauded  heartily  the  chief 
singers,  marvelled  at  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini's  vocal  flights  and  smypathized 
jwi'th  her  in  her  few  moments  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"Otello"  with  Mmes.  Eames  and 
Claessens  and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and 
Polese. 


We  have  received  a  pressing  invitation 
to  purchase  a  book  of  facts.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  answered  in  this 
volume,   edited  by  a  member  of  the 

Gradgrind  family: 

"How  can  you  tell  when  the  next  day  is 
going  to  be  stormy?" 

"Why  are  more  blondes  subject  to  in- 
sanity than  brunettes?" 

"Who  pavs  the  President's  hotel  bills 
when  he  is  on  a  speechmaking  tour.' 

"The  circular  asks:  "Do  you  know 
that  the  hen  is  a  greater  producer  of 
wealth  than  all  the  mining  industries  of 
I  the  United  States?"  We  do,  we  do.  Eggs 
at  60  cents  a  dozen,  and  as  a  rule  the 
hen  is  recreant  to  her  trust. 

"Do  you  know  that  a  piece  of  ground 
200  yards  square  will  raise  enough  food 
for  a  family  bf  six  persons?"  Not  at 
Clamport  on  the  Cape. 

Truly  an  invaluable  book.  The  city 
should  buy  at  least  500  copies  for  public 
use  in  apothecary  shops,  postoffices,  en- 
gine houses,  department  stores,  and 
leading  saloons.  There  should  be  one 
COpy_chained— on  the  Common— close 
to  the  thermometer. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Prince  Jaisina,  now  at  Harvard,  says 
that  his  father,  the  Gaekwar.  probably 
wore  a  dress  suit  at  the  Durbar.  "It's 
no  longer  'au  fait'  for  an  Indian  poten- 
tate to  appear  before- his  monarch  clad 
like  the  Sultan  of  Sinks  in  a  comic 
opera."  . , 

But  neither  a  Gaekwar  nor  an  Ah- 
koond  nor  a  Maharajah  should  wear 
the  conventional  dress  of  the  European 
waiter  or  guest.  A  "Kink"  may  wear  a 
crush  hat,  but  a  King  wears  a  crown, 
even  as  Gonzago  did  when  sleeping  In 
the  arbor.  ,  . 

"My  father,"  says  Prince  Jaisina, 
''doesn't  dress  up  in  sumptuous  splen- 
dor." He  should.  We  like  to  think  of 
these  oriental  rulers 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk    faces    with    white    silken  turbans 
wreathed. 

The  prince  referred  to  a  "dress  suit, 
if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  casual 
dress."  A  Gaekwar  should  not  wear 
casual  trousers,  not  even  if  all  the  but- 
tons are  on  and  the  rubber  in  his  sus- 
penders still  alive  and  springy.  He 
should  cull  out  for  a  Durbar  his  most 
gorgeous  vestments. 

Bedad  his  troat,  his  belt,  his  coat. 
All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals. 
Is  the  great  Gaekwar  to  be  outdone 
by  a  mere  Nepaulese  ambassador,  the 
General  Jung  Bahawther? 
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SHUBERT  THEATRE— Mr.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Marlowe  in  "Twelfth  Night." 

Orsmo  Lewis 

Sebastian  Mr.  Connolly 

Sir  Toby  Belch  Mr.  Buckstone 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  Mr.  Bradley 

Malvolio  Mr.  SoBhorn 

Fabian  -v'r-  Coleman 

Feste.  ........  Mr.  Bendtsen 

Oijvla   Miss  Rees 

Viola  '  '  .  .  Miss  Marlowe 

Maria  Miss  Lamison 

Mr.   Sothern  fend  Miss  Marlowe  yes- 
terday  afternoon    gave   pleasure   to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
1  by    their    delightful     performance  in 
J  "Twelfth  Night."    As  is  habitual  with 


SHUBERT  THEATRE-E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  present  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Cast: 

Chorus  William  Harris 

Escahis,   Prince  of  Verona.  . Mllano  Tllden 

Paris  Walter  Connolly 

Montague  Malcolm  Bradley 

Capulet  Mr.   John  Taylor 

Romeo,  son  to  Montague  Mr.  Sothern 

Mercutio  Frederick  Lewis 

Benvollo  V.   L.  Granville 

Tybalt..*  Mayne  Lynton 

Friar  Laurence  Thomas  Coleman 

Bartharar  Wm.  McComas 

Peter  ,  Rowland  Bucksione 

An   Apothecary  Malcolm  Bradlev 

Lady  Montague.  Miss  Mllllcent  Mclaughlin 

Lady  Capulet  Miss  ALys  Rees 

..luliet.  daughter  to  Capulet .. Miss  Marlowe 

iNiirse  Mlss  Ina  Goldsmith 

Once  more  the  Marlowe  and  Sothern 
broduction  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was 
seen  In  Boston  last  evening.   No  role 


Sympathetic  Parts. 

Miss  Margaret  Anglin,  a  true  actress 
in  these  days  when  there  are  so  many 
untrained  and  bubbling  personalities  dis- 
porting themselves  on  the  stage,  object- 
ed to  playing  the  "repulsive  part  of  a 
sinful,  murderous  woman." 

This  reminds  us  of  William  and  Kate, 
the  leading  members  of  the  troupe  that 
visited  Hamlet  in  Jules  Laforgue's  "leg- 
endary morality."  The  Prince  reads 
his  play  to  them:  How  Gonzago,  King  in 
Vienna  had  a  Queen  Baptista,  who  de- 
ceived 'him  with  Claudius,  his  brother. 
"One  afternoon,  the  King  takes  his  si- 
esta sleeps  off'  his  wine  in  the  arbor. 
The' Queen  pretends  austerely  to  pick 
strawberries  for  her  spouse  when  he 
awakens.  Claudius  enters.  The  two  ac- 
complices exchange  a  silent  kiss,  then  j 
they  melt  lead  in  a  spoon  and  delicately  I 

pour  it  into  the  King's  ear.  Horrible! 
Horrible!  Horrible!  As  I  was  saying, 
they  pour  molten  lead  (that  pale  liquid!  , 
the  poor  King  Gonzago  dies  in  horrible 
commons  and,  ™rk  you  in  a  state  of 
mortal '  s.1>  Claudius  then  takes  oft  the 
King**  crown,  dons  it  and  offers  his  arm 
to  the  widow.  The  result  of  it  s  that 
tnat  in  spite  of  the  most  unpleasant 
prognostications  William  will  play 
|  Claudius  and  Kate  the  queen,  a  fine  pair 
of  monsters,  believe  me." 

•  •It  is—"  and  Kate  hesitated. 

"It  is  our  custom,"  said  William,  to 
incarnate  only  sympathetic  roles;  this 
is  also  our  preference." 

A  Stock-Jobbing  Report. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  dated  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec. 
16: 

"Regret  to  communicate  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  died  here  this  P.  M.  at 
4-34  of  a  malady  I  was  unable  to  diag- 
nosticate. Realizing  his  condition,  and 
being  lucid,  he  desired  you  notified,  say- 
ing that  von  would  inform  his  attorneys 
in  State  street  of  a  mass  of  correspond- 
ence of  which  he  was  in  receipt  in  his 
hotel  room  relating  to  an  extensive  lit- 
j  erarx  work.  He  named  you  his  literary 
executor,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith  the  poet,  would  write  an  elegy 
In  his  memory.  The  disappointment  oi 
his  life  he  said,  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  some  literary  failures  as  to  his  being 
regarded  bv  many  as  a  nobody.-- 
WASHINGTON  LEE  OGLETHORPE, 
M  D." 

*  O  dry  the  starting  tear!  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  was  in  The  Herald  office  yes- 
terday afternoon,  on  his  way  to  Jrle.i- 
kimer  county,  New  York,  where  he 
purposes  to  spend  Christmas  on  the 
'old  farm  and  pay  homage  to  the  bone, 
of  his  ancestors.  His  baggage  was  light. 
It  consisted  of  a  green  bag  and  a  dem>- 

|  ohn.  Having  read  the  telegram,  he 
Took  his  head  and  said  in  a.  low  and 
'  trembling  voice:  "I  did  not  think  that 
!  Iny  sociologist  would  play  a  colleague 
,  a  trick  like  that.  It  is  not  witty,  and  it 
fs  disturbing  at  this  moment  when  I 


am  delayed.  In  the  P^licatiorv  of  my 
colossal  work,  merely  *ecaiwe  the 
printer  is  of  a  suspicious  nature  and 
wishes  a  certain  sum  in  advance. 

A  Few  Personal  Notes. 

Does  either  the  Czar  or  the  Shah  re- 
member the  time  when  the  then  shgh  of 
Persia  congratulated  Catherine  I.onh 
accession  and  gave  her  sound  father^ 
advice  Knowing  that  she  liked  her 
'grass,  he  exhibited  himself  to  her  i as  a 
Ihocking  example.  He  ^ wrote  that  his 
eves  were  like  rubles,  his  nose  like  a. 
carbuncle  and  his  body  like  a  barrel 
and  yet  his  thirst  was  not  to  be  quenched 
by  water  though  it  were  perfumed. 

Mr  Karl  Acton  asks  through  the  New 
York  Sun:  "Why  do  Vermonters  alwaj  s 
feave  'palls  and  pans  containing  water 
out  of  doors  on  cold  nights?"  Answer. 

TFerom°articles  published  in  the  London 
journals  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Brookfield 
is  a  grotesquely  unfit  person  to  act  as 
co-censor  of  plays,  but  he  is  a  man  of  a 
pretty  wit.  He  was  one  night  In  a 
friend's  box  endeavoring  to  listen  to 
"Die  Walkuere"  in  spite  of  the  busy 
voice  of  his  hostess.  When  the  opera 
was  over  she  invited  him  to  a  perform- 
ance of  "Rigoletto"  later  in  the  week. 
"With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Brookfield, 
1  "I  have  never  heard  you  in  -Rigoletto.  ■ 

P  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Prln- 
cess  Zlm-Zim,"  a  new  play  in  three  acts 
fend  an  epilogue  by  Edward  Sheldon. 
First  time  in  Boston. 

"Old  Man"  Mooney.  John  0.  Sparks 

Peter  Milnolland.  ..  .John  Barry  more 

Tony  Graves  /.>.  James  Lpuasbery 

.(an  Kouvenhoskl.  -  -  Lee  Baker 

•  Kid"  Mooney  -  Thomas  Vorden 

.Tames  B.  Gieasoo......  W.  H.  Post 

.limmy  - ..BtTlngham  Pinto 

The  Lemonade-man.  Paul  Donovan 


Albert,  alias  "Prince  Zoroaster"...™  

James  L.  O'-N-eiu 
Miss   Birdie    Desmond,    "the  Kqnlmanx 

Belle"  ,  Olive  May 

Miss    Mignon    MnlllBan,     "the  Diving 

Venue"  Suzanne  Sheldon  p 

Miss  Teresa  Casey,  "the  Princes  Zim-  | 

Zim"  Dorothy  Donnelly  i 

Mr.  Sheldon,  a  young  man  of 
marked  ability  as  a  dramatist,  is  al- 
ready known  as  the  author  of  "Salva- 
tion Nell,"  "The  Boss"  and  "The  Nig- 
ger." 

His  latest  play  is  unusual  in  the 
choice  of  its  setting,  and  clever  In 1 
the  drawing  of  the  types  represented, 
if  not  of  marked  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  theme. 
In  both  the  first  and  second  acts  the 
author's  knowledge  of  the  theatre  is 
apparent. .  There  are  in  these  acts  no 
tedious  periods  of  exposition,  the  ac- 
tion moves  rapidly  and  the  dialogue  is 
engrossing.  The  last  act,  however,  is 
weaker,  and  the  almost  too  obvious 
conclusion  clumsily  handled,  while 
the  epilogue  is  merely  an  excuse  for 
an  effective  and  elaborate  setting. 

Mr.  Sheldon  delights  in  powerful  situa- 
tions, which,  w-ere  this  play  less  clever- 
ly acted,  might  become  anti-cllmactie 
in   their  constant  recurrence,   and  at 
times  even  frankly  melodramatic.  He 
delights,  too,  in  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar, his  intimate  knowledge  of  which  he 
has  shown  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  dwellers  on  Coney 
Island,  but  the  constant  naming  of  the 
i  Deity  and  the  continuous  profanity  in 
|  the  mouths  of  those  on  the  stage  cause 
I  the  dialogue   to  lose  force.     He  has 
abused  somewhat  too  freely  the  play  on 
names  of  local  and  general  fame. 

The  story  is  of  Tessle  Casey,  "the 
Princess  Zim-Zim,"  a  snake  charmer 
in  "The  Turkish  Dream,"  and  the  first 
act  opens  upon  her  performance.  At 
the  close  of  the  performance  "the 
Diving  Venus"  and  "the  Esquimaux 
Belle"  visit  Tessie.  In  love  with  Jim- 
mie,  the  piano  player,  they  demand 
explanations.  After  a  physical  en- 
counter with  him  they  are  put  to  flight 
by  old  man  Mooney,  who  shouts  at 
them:  "Get  out  that  door  ye  mischlef- 
maktng-  bogtrotters  before  I  forget  the 
riverence  due  your  sex!"  Jlmmie  has 
already  fled. 

Pete  MUholland,  a  young  man  of 
wealth  and  position,  climbs  through  the 
window.  They  make  friends.  He  is  low- 
spirited  and  has  been  drinking.  She  com- 
forts him  and  he  accepts  Jimmie's  place 
at  $10  a  week.  Pete  has  broken  his  en- 
gagement with  the  girl  he  loved,  is  in 
quest  of  adventure,  and  will  not  listen  to 
[  Greaves,  who  bids  him  leave.  Tessie,  in 
a  rage,  dismisses  Jan.  a  wild-eyed  boat-  ' 
man  of  the  "Shorts,"  with  whom  she  had 
been  keeping  company. 

Act  2  is  in  Mooney's  house.  Tne 
old  man  is  a  father  to  Tessie.  Mooney's 
profits  of  the  week  are  consigned  to  a 
stocking  hidden  in  an  armchair.  Pete 
has  become  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
Mooney  is  called  away.  Pete  declares 
h!s  love  to  Tessie  but  after  she  has  re-  ' 
turned  his  embrace  he  realizes  he  can 
never  marry  her  and  hlurts  this  out. 
The  girl  is  stunned.  Pete  leaves  the 
house.  Tessie  goes  to  her  room.  Jan  the 
boatman  crawls  in  through  the  window, 
heavy  with  drink.  He  has  come  for 
money  which  he  knows  is  in  the  house, 
and  incidentally  for  Tessie.  When  he 
seizes  her  she  confesses  the  hiding 
place  of  the  money.  But  Jan  will  have  • 
her  also.  Pete  rushes  in;  the  men  j 
struggle.    Tessie  shoots  Jan. 

Act  3.    The  Dream  again.    Tessie  is 
famous.    Milli.'lland's  identity  has  been  j 
disclosed.    He  has  made  a  mistake  and 
realizes  it  too  late,    lie  seizes  the  op-  j 
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t         I  say-by    appearing   in  spotless 
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more  delightful 
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•fferod  inn,  io  return  lo  „is 
«»vi  a  Tessle.  who  In  a  final 
ijiag  -;ute  expresses  ber  con 
>irt>,  nnd  Is  at  once  i-omoree 
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'it'     '  ?layed  Wlth  dram- 
'i*  "*    i  .  ,     ,'niotl""al  powers  of 
XT!',     <       She  ,,as  '""Play-rl  in 

„v  .h  "  J  u1'""  s"e  «wf*y«l  Tessle^s 
i  i.  .ii.Vi    ?"  "f selfish  nature,  her 

k.    lnher«,«  Primitive  and  un- 
J  controllable  nature  of  the  woman  wQ0 

KeY^n  '         WP,lnf,*■',  ln  St  most 
vacrea  reeling*  resorted  to  thn 

h-°.n  °^,er  wro,,,fs  ,n  that  taSd 

fc£"or  ^leUtlessI/-  Donnelly-. 
,  Playing  of  the  second  act.  her  contemnt 
uou.  facing  of  .Tan.  her  strum?"  1 *a  nst 
fcU  brutality  all  this  was  flnefy  done  ' 
Mr.  Darrymore  as  Peter  acted  clever-, 

£rcefu  no*,     but    ,i,e    part    Is  nr!t 

In  S  ,,eJ       bearin*-    The  other 
imen.bera  of  the  cast  were  excellent 
l«.  k  *>ry,      KP  audlence  waa  generous 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Principals  in  the 
cast: 

HnftMe  of  Morocco  Thomas  Coleman 

Pnnee  of  Arragon  Krance  Bendtsen 

Antonio  John  Taylor 

Bassarrfo  Frederick  J_,ewl3 

Gratiai.o  V.  L  Granville 

Lorenzo  Walter  Connolly 

Shylock  Mr.  Sothern 

frfiuncetot  Gobbo  P.owlaod  Buckstone 

Portia  Mlas  Marlowe 

Nerissa  Miss  Xorah  Lamlson 

Jessica.  M159  Milllcent  McLaugh'.lr 


of  some  vl.md  that  has  failed  to  recom- 
mend Itself  to  the  palate  of  my  cus- 
tomers.   I  have  only'  to  prepare  a  new 

record  extolling:  It,  slip  it  Into  one  of 
several  unoccupied  instruments  that  wiil 
always  be  available  for  this  purpose, 
und  almost  instantly  direct  tiie  plastic 
fancy  of  my  guests  In  the  proper  direc- 
tion.   It  Is  a  cinch. 

LEVERBTT  HYSIJP. 
Bubbling  Springs,  Dec.  19. 


New  England  Indians. 
Mr.  Marcellus  B.  Graves  writes,  ask- 
ing whether  there  ere  any  Indians  now 

in  New  England  who  wear  the  old  cos- 
tumes and  sharpen  tomahawk's  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  as  against  woodchucks 
or  for  kindling  wood.  He  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  North  American  Indian 
and  not  to  visiting  Chelas,  Mahatmas 
and  other  esoteric  gentry  who  devour 
widows'  houses  and  are  the  Joy  of  rest- 
less spinsters  rigidly  reared. 

The  only  Indians  we  know  are  in  or 
about  Mashpee  on  the  Cape  and  there 
are  very  few  of  the  pure-hloodeii.  left. 
The  Mashpee  Indian  of  today  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  and  negro  or  Indian  and 
Portuguese.  He  is  peaceably  inclined, 
and  given  to  whooping  only  when 
moved  thereto  by  fire-water.  He  raises 
garden  trunk  and  does  odd  Jobs  and  Is 
in  many  ways  a  useful  citizen.  His  cos- 
tume is  that  of  any  other  dweller  on 
the  Cape.  Indians  that  we  have  seen  ln 
Maine  were  without  war  paint.  They 
wore  leg  boots  and  preferred  a  coat  to 
a  blanket.  Some  years  ago  we  observed 
four  Indians  in  Providence,  R.  I.  They 
were  loafing  in  Roger  Wliliams  Park. 
We  were  then  told  by  Mr.  Roy  Martin 
of  the  Journal  that  they  were  the  last 
of  the  Narroprats,  once  a  fierce  and 
haughty  tribe. 


I  keep  a  most  plentiful  table;  this  seem- 
eth  to  fhee  a  great  matter;  but.  indeed, 
It  Is  little,  and  soon  will  be  nothing.  Will 
the  worms  therefore  spare  thee  more  than 
the  hard  husbandman?  Or  rather,  will 
they  not  feed  on  thy  softer  meat  the  more 
greedllv?  I  do  neither  Jest  with,  nor  mean 
to  terrify  thee;  well  thou  knowest,  al- 
though thou  do  dissemble  it.  that  thou  art 
food  preparing  for  thai  banquet.  Perhaps 
it  Is  now  near  supper  time,  or  at  least 
no:  far  off;  for  the  day  is  short,  the  guests 
be  hungry,  and  death,  which  layeth  the 
table.  Is  ready. 


The  Barmecide  Room. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  were  kind  enough  a  week  or  so 
ago  to  make  editorial  allusion  to  the 
restaurant  that  I  am  planning  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  invalids,  bo  I  am  em- 
boldened to  Inform  you  that  I  have  con- 
siderably enlarged  Us  scope  and  hope 
soon  to  'oe  in  a  position  to  make  definite 
announcement  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
establishment  which  is  being  daily  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  novel  and  in- 
teresting details. 

In  connection  with  the  Dyspeptic  De- 
partment it  had  been  originally  planned 
to  have  a  Barmecide  Room  in  which 
sedulous  and  attentive  waiters  should 
merely  go  through  the  motions  of  serv- 
ing an  elaborate  meal  to  those  unfortu. 
nates  whose  condition  of  stomach  abso- 
lutely forbade  the  Intake  of  any  food 
whatsoever.  The  bill  of  fare  in  this  de- 
partment was  to  be  of  singular  richness 
and  elaboration,  indeed,  as  nothing  waa 
to  be  actually  cooked  or  served,  the  only 
limit  to  Its  costliness  and  variety  would 
be  the  imaginative  tether  of  the  compos- 
er of  its  tale.  Patrons  were  to  be  given 
here  the  pleasure  of  ordering  a  meal  to 
their  mind,  and  of  incidentally  display- 
ing the  greatest  taste  and  the  most  pro- 
found gastronomic  knowledge,  without 
ir.ruiring  the  least  peril  of  ensuing  in- 
digestion. The  pleasure  of  paying  a 
large  check  at  the  end  and  of  tipping 
Inordinately  a  subservient  and  fawning 
waiter  will  also  be  theirs,  their  philan- 
thropic glow  unchllled  by  heartburn  or 
the  least  sense  of  stomachic  fulness. 


Around  a  Neck. 

As  the  World  Wags:  In  one  of  your 
recent  articles  the  subject  of  cravats 
was  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  The 
references  and  ideas  advanced  were 
good  and  deserve  commendation  by  us 
all  for  the  thoughts  brought  out  so 
clearly  on  this  little  talked  of  matter. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those 
already   mentioned  in   the   articles  of 
that  morning.    Authors  differ  widely  in 
their  modes  and   methods  of  descrip- 
tions and  details.     Of  course  that  is 
their  privilege  and  they  have  the  right 
to  take  advantage  of  it.    But  to  my 
mind  the  subject  of  neckware  and  era- 1 
vats  has  been  sorely  neglected.   I  speak  | 
now  of  those  articles  worn  upon  the 
neck  by  men,  not  women,  therefore  I 
hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
Take  the  stately  and  well  groomed 
j  Pickwick;  point  out  a  single  line  de- 
voted to  the  neckcloth  of  that  famous 
personage.    His  entire  habit  is  gonel 
over  minutely  on  almost  his  every  ap-| 
pearance   in   ardent  and  flowing  lan- 1 
guage.    Though  whether  such  a  thing 
as    cravats    was    known    or  merely 
neglected    by    the    author's  Intention! 
is  a   matter  of   conjecture.     I  could' 
cite  other  men  of  famous  antiquity  who 
have  been   most   unwontlngly  slighted 
in  this  manner.    And  yet  we  hear  not 
single  howl  going  up  asking  why! 

And  so  it  goes  down  the  line;  fro 
the  time  of  Miss  Grace  to  the  modern 
young  man  on  the  corner  with  his  styl- 
ish four-in-hand.  The  neckcloth  surely 
must  play  an  important  part  in  the 
establishment,  in  the  eye  of  the  on- 
looker— either  an  impression  of  pains- 
taking or  a  slovenly  and  thoughtless 
freedom.  Our  Drews,  Barrymores  and 
I  modern  novel  heroes  are  valuable  assets 
to  our  present  stock  of  bright  lights  In 
the  field  of  society  and  culture— but 
they  cannot  last  forever.  Their  glories 
must  be  stamped  on  the  coming  genera- 
tions—the fact  that  a  gentleman  Is  al- 
ways known  by  the  knot  of  his  cravat! 
J.  WELLINGTON  WILLARD. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  19. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  onoe  showed 
us  the  proofs  of  his  exhaustive  ohap- 
ter  on  cravats  ("Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political  Beast."  vol.  lx.).  He  began  by 
discussing  in  his  masterly  manner  the 


,  p.-.-j.  I  focale  or  neckcloth  known  to  the  an- 

Suggestion  Records.  clent  Romans_  for  tnere  were  cravat8 

A  study  of  this  latter  department  has|  long    before    the    17th    century  when 

Frenchmen  sported  cravats  of  lace  or 
linen,  or  of  muslin  edged  with  lace  and 
tied  in  a  bow  with  long,  flowing  ends, 
in  imitation  of  the  linen  scarf  worn 
around  their  necks  by  Croatian  mer- 
cenaries.—[Ed. 

'b  fcTTT- 


given  rise  to  a  novel  idea  based  upon 
the  now  universally  employed  principle 
of  suggestion  that  will.  I  am  sure,  prove 
equally  pleasant  to  my  customers  and 
profitable  to  me.    Stationed  around  the 
room,  disguised  by  a  variety  of  devices, 
will  be  phonographic  records,  artfully  con- 
trolled by  an  electrical  current  so  as  to 
i  Utter  their  several  messages  periodically 
at  stated  Intervals.  One  will  say  In  clar- 
ion tones.   "Try  Our  Welsh  Rabbit!  It  is 
I  Fine!"  In  a  few  seconds  more  there  will 
peal  through  the  room  the  stentorian 
''exhortation:  "What's  the  matter  with  a 
'  beefsteak  Smothered  In  Fried  Onions?" 


trl 


SHUBERT  THEATRE-E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  "Hamlet," 
by  Wiiliam  Shakespeare.  Principal  per- 
sons in  cast: 

King  Claudius  V.  Z,.  Granville 

f  PoTnfus ■: ::::: .".'.v. ;:. vsKn^SrES 

Laertes   Mayne  Lynton 

Horatio   .Frederick  I«l« 

Osric   France  Bendtsen 

Rosencr'a'nr'z   Walter  Connolly 

GulMenstern   ■  •  •  ■  ■  •  • -1  ■  J-,  K.ll'y 

First  Grsv-dlgger  Rowland  Buckstone 

Second  GravedWger  W.^er  ?rc'ld*,n 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father. . .  vv  llliarn  Harris 

Queen  Gertrude  Miss  Ina  Go.dsmltn 

Oohella   Miss  Marlowe 

P-aver  a'uVeii  Mies  MHlloent  McLaughlin 


^Flaiu  Old  Corned  Beef  Hash!"  These  ln 
a  pr'ular  and  familiar  vein;  but  in  my 
tut'  L^nd  varied  repertoire  will  be  found 
The  ,  advice  to  the  diners  couched  in 
Asehl  -lately  dignified  language  and  de- 
tnaglciai  through  channels  artistically 
' .  For  instance,  a  suggestion  as 
intSn  a  la  Chasseur  will  be  dellv- 
rently  through  the  mouth  of  a 
e  noble  head  adorns  the  wall 
5  .  °,r  i„door  of  entrance. 
Ao  the  .nc  for  one  lnstant  the  effect  of 

?*^PPai\?^s  and  admonl-lon  upon  the 
id  uncertain  mind  of  the  av- 
Suppose,   too,  that  there 
;e  kitchen  sr  undue  quantity 


>r  to 
idke 


fort!) 

can  detec 


Young  In  "The  Wizard  of  Oz."  The' 
cast: 

Dorothy  Gale  Miss  Mory  Young' 

Ihe  Scarecrow  George  Hassill 

The  Tin  Woodman  Donald  M.>«-',t 

g2   Walter  Walker; 

""J,,    I1-  Morgan  Wallace' 

hlr  Wiley  Gyle   Leslie  Palmer' 

Sir  Daslicmoff  Dally  Carney  Christie 

The  Lion  Arthur  Hill  I 

The  Cow  Albeit  HicUeyl 

Trsxie  TryftV  Miss  Mabel  Montgomery: 

Cynthia  r>   Miss  Mabel  i'oleord| 

EAMES  CHARMS 
ASMSDEMONA 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Verdis 
"Otello."  performed  by  the  Boston  Op- 
era Company.  Mr.  ContI  conducted. 

Deidemoni  F.mina  Kamn 

Kmilln   Mine.  Claesseiu 

'-'tellu  Mr.  Zemtiello 

 Mr.  Polene 

'"V1";  -Mr.  Dlnsc , 

Hoilerlgo  „ur.   CIBS  i 

IxhI'itIco  Hi\  Mar.lnnis 

U""t«»o  Mr.  fulclulJ 

*  Hcrsld  Mr.  oiRbantk)  ■ 

Ask  anyone  the  name  of  the  woman 
that  played  Desdemona  when  he  saw 
Salvtnl  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  or  the 
name   of   the   woman    when    he  saw 
Booth's  Iago,  and  V)  to  l  he  can  not 
j  give  It.  It  made  a  difference  at  the  time 
J  whether    the  actress   were  capable  or 
mereljr  gentle  and  lachrymose;  looking 
backward,  the  playgoer  remembers  the 
,  Othellos  and  the  lagos,  but  Hie  Desde- 
I  monas  were  speedily  forgotten. 

In  the  opera  the  Desdemonas  are  more 
easily  named;  yet  Boito  followed 
Shakespeare  In  his  admirable  libretto.  It 
Is  true  that  he  carried  out  Dr.  Johnson's 
wish,  and  tbe  tragedy  begins  in  Cyprus. 
Ii  is  also  true  that  ho  introduced  a 
"('redo"  for  Jago;  but  Hoito's  libretto  Is 
marvellously  Shakesperian,  so  that  when 
it  was  translated  into  English  whole 
passages  from  Shakespeare's  text  turned 
out  to  b?  the  most  faiuiful  rendering  of 
the  Italian.  Desdemona  ln  the  play  is 
'  fully  as  important  a  character  as  she 
is  In  the  opera.  And  yet  how  many  can 
j  name  off-hand  the  Desdemonas  that 
'  played  with  Salvini  or  Booth. 

In  the  opera  here  in  Boston  Desde- 
mona has  been  played  ln  Italian  by 
Miss  Tetrazzinl.  the  sister  of  Luisa  and 
now  the  wife  of  Cleofonte  Campanini, 
Mme.  Albunl,  If  me.  Karnes  and  Libia 
1  )rog.  Mme.  Eaines  first  appeared  as 
1  >esdemona  in  February,  1893,  and  al- 
though Tamagno  and  Victor  Maurel, 
'  the  first  Otello  and  Iago  at  Milan,  were 
I  her  associates,  her  performance  is  still 
gratefully  remembered.  She  was  seen 
again  as  Desdemona  at  the  Boston  The- 1 
atio  ln  130J  with  Messrs.  Alvarez  and' 
.Scottl. 

The  character  and  the  music  are  sui*- 
ed  to  her,  and  her  Desdemona  is  one  of 
the  roles  by  which  she  will  long  be  re- 
membered.    Last    night    she   was  not 
wholly  in  voice.    There  were  traces  of! 
hoarseness,    and    there   were   moments i 
when  she  fell  below  the  true  pitch— a 
proof  that  sho  was  not  vocally  In  best 
condition,  for  few  women  on  the  stage 
have  shown  constantly  so  pure  Intona- 
tion    On  the  other  hand,   there  was 
I  very  much  to  enjoy  in  her  performance. 
First  of  all,  her  voice  has  rare  natural1 
beauty   and'  she    Is   an  accomplished! 
singer,  mistress  of  her  art,  still  a  lesson,  I 
j  an   example   for   the   majority  of  her 
|  sisters  in  the  opera  houses.  The  beauti- 
|  ful  music  that  Verdi  wrote  for  Desde- 
I  inoiia  seems  still  more  beautiful  when 
•  sung  by  Mme.  Fames.   Nor  is  there  any- 
thing In  the  role  that  makes  demands 
on  her  to  which  she  cannot  adequately 
respond. 

And  yet  even  with  a  Desdemona  like 
Mme.  Eames,  the  Othello  and  the  Iago 
necessarily  dominate.  Mr.  Zenatello 
[  gave  an  unusually  impressive  perform- 
\n.-e  of  the  Moor.  It  is  in  this  pait 
thct  he  excels.  His  voice  is  one  to 
express  the  fatal  jealousy,  the  fitter 
anguish,  the  wild-beast  rage.  His  im- 
personation was  carefully  composed  and 
well  proportioned,  without  undue  ex- 
travagance, psychologically  truthful. 
The  gradations  of  doubt  were  finely  ex- 
pressed, the  reluctance  to  believe  lago's 
insinuations,  t  he  final  acceptance  of  the, 
specious  proof,  the  wreck  of  a  simple,' 
trusting  soul.  Especially  admirable  were 
the  answers  to  Iago  questioning  him, 
concerning  Michael  Cassio;  the  farewell 
to  the  tranquil  mind;  the  soliloquy  in 
the  third  act. 

I  Mr.  Polese's  Iago  was  picturesque  and 
interesting.  He  played  the  frank  and 
honest  Iago,  not  turning  him  into  a 
second-rate  Mephistopheles,  not  being 
so  subtle  as  to  be  ineffective  as  an 
operatic  villain.  Ho  sang  with  discrim- 
ination, effectively,  and  with  full,  rich 
quality  of  tone. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  tin's  superb 
opera— one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  art 
—as  being  better  staged  than  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  The  scenes  and 
costumes  delight  the  eye. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  orches-  j 
tra  was  frequently  too  boisterous  so ' 
that  singers  and  the  audience  suffered  i 
thereby.  There  are  many  things  in  i 
Verdi's  score  that  have  not  been  re- 
vealed to  the  hearers  In  this  theatre. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  season. 

This  afternoon  "Mignon"  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.    The  chief  singers  will  be 
Mme.  Dereyne  (Mignon),  Mme.  Teti  az- j 
zini  fFilina)  and  Messrs.  Clement  and  I 
Rothier.  Mr.  ^W"*will  conduct. 


'IBERIA' FEATURE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  10th  jiublie  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
«  as  as  follows: 

Pastor.il.-  fr.  in  the  Christmas  oratorio   Bsch 

Overtur.'  i„  •  Iphlcenla  In  Aulin"  itlnok 

RnMphoiiy  in  V.  (H.  nn,l  11.  131  Haviln 

Iberia,  from  ''Images"  Di-uininy 

Mlnin-t  of  Will  o'  Wisps,  dance  ot  Hrlpiis  " 

and  Kaknwy  marcb,  from  "The  Dummi- 

lion  ..f  FaiiHt"  P.crlloz 

Bach's  contrapuntally  disposed  shep- 
herds gave  a  Christmas  flavor  to  the 
program,  which  otherwise  was  without 
this  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In  Chi- 
cago the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra 
Played  n  Noel  by  Block  and  a  Xoel  by 
Chaflwlck,  as  well  as  the  pastorale  of 
Bach,  and  the  Dance  of  the  Angels  from 
Wolf-Ferrari's  "La  Xuova  Vita"  was  on 
the  long  program.  The  other  pieces 
were  by  Franck,  Dubois,  Elgar— Mr. 
Stock  apparently  will  never  forsake  Sir 
Edward -lvanoff.  Stock,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Hellmsberger's  arrangement  of 
Mayseder's  "Ball  .Scene"  was  played  by 
all  the  violins. 

Each  program  would,  no  doubt,  find 
assailants  and  defenders.  A  program 
given  over  wholly  to  specifically  Christ- 
mas music  would  be  boresome  to  many 
and  Inevitably  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  It  is  enough  that  a  program 
for  a  concert  in  the  Christmas  season 
should  be  for  the  most  part  Jovous. 
That  of  yesterday  evidently  pleased  the 
audience,  and  when  this  result  is  at- 
tained a  program  maker  can  ciieer  him- 
self by  the  thought  that  he  has  not 
lived  in  vain. 

Even  if  the  overture  to  "Iphlgenla  in 
Aulis"  were  performed  without  Wag- 
ner's ending,  the  music  would  still  be 
nobly  antique  and  tragic.  The  instru- 
mentation of  Gluck  would  be  adequate. 
There  would  still  be  the  classic  spirit, 
the  suggestion  of  bodement.  A  few  In- 
struments were  sufficient  for  Gluck's 
purpose.  Think  how  an  ultra-modern 
composer  would  treat  the  subject!  He 
would  first  of  all  demand  a  pompous  and 
swollen  orchestra.  There  would  be  a 
motive  for  Iphigenla,  one  for  Agamem- 
non, probably  one  for  Artemis,  and 
there  would  surely  be  themes  for  the 
delayed  ships,  the  sacrificial  knife  and  a 
trombone  phrase  for  Calchas.  We  even 
now  in  the  mind's  ear  hear  the  wild  dis- 
sonances, the  orchestral  din  and  fury. 
How  fresh  this  overture,  as  Cherubtnl's 
"Anacreon"  sounds  today! 

Haydn's  gay  symphony  was  written 
for  the  Parisians,  who  delighted  ln  his 
music  and  were  pleased  by  his  finales, 
with  their  "rhythmical  good  nature  and 
joyous  alacrity."  The  finale  yesterday 
was  taken  as  though  it  were  a  presto. 

The  feature  of  the  conceit  was  Dc- 
bussy'.s  "Iberia,"  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  ultra-modern  Impressionism. 
The  performance  had  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  the 
many  beauties  of  the  work  were 
brought  into  fuller  light  than  when 
the  composition  was  heard  here  for 
the  first  time  toward  the  end  of  last 
season.  "Iberia"  Is  an  answer  to  those 
who  assert  that  Debussy  has  written 
nothing  but  pot-boilers  since  his  "Pel- 
lcas  et  Melisande."  The  second  move- 
ment, "The  Odors  of  the  Night,"  is 
exquisitely  poetical,  and  the  other 
movements  are  brilliant  In  rhythm, 
color  and  the  suggestion  of  Spanish  life. 

The  familiar  pages  from  "The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust"  were  again  heard  glad- 
ly. The  romanticism  is  that  of  the 
Thirties  rather  the  Forties.  It  is  that 
of  Hugo  and  the  young  Gautler,  but 
this  romanticism  of  Berlioz  Is  now 
classic  In  its  beauty,  In  its  form,  color; 
and  spirit.  Sixty-five  years  from  now 
Debussy  may  be  considered  staid  and 
orthodox.  / 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Bach,  Suite  ln 
D  major.  No.  8;  Beethoven,  "Abscheull- 
cher!"  from  "Fldello";  Enesco,  Suite  op. 
9;  Wagner,  Finale  of  "Goetterdaum- 
merung."  Mme.  Berta  Morena  of  the  5fet- 
ropolitan  Opera  House  will  be  the  singer. 


A  most  detestable  Recreation,  a  vain  Ex- 
1  ercise,  and  unprosperous  and  unhappy 
sport,  with  so  much  labor  and  watchinx 
N'ijrht  and  Day  to  rafte  and  malcc  far 
against  th^  poor  Beasts:  A  pastime  cruel, 
and  totally  Tragical,  chiefly  delighting  In 
Blood  and  Death.  And  therefore  from  the 
begtnniiiK  It  was  accompted  the  chief  Ex- 
ercise of  the  worst  of  Men,  and  greatest 
Sinners.  For  Cain,  Lamoch.  Nrmrod,  Ish- 
niael.  Esau  aTe  reported  in  Scripture  to  be 
-mighty  Hunters:  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
one  ln  the  New  Testament  that  was  given 
to  the  Sport,  unless  the  Ishmaelites,  Idu- 
mcans  and  other  People  that  did  not 
know  God. 


A  Fine  Old  Rite. 

The  New  York  Tribune  thought  It 
worth  while  to  devote  18  lines  of  Its 
space  to  an  account  of  a  fox  hunt  on 
Long  Island  ln  which  Miss  Ethel  Roose- 
velt, apparently  an  Intrepid  rider,  "car. 
ried  off  the  principal  honors,"  although 
the  fox  with  a  deplorable  lack  of  good 
breeding  refused  to  yield  up  his  brush 
and  went  to  ground.  "AH  efforts  to 
dislodge  him  were  useless."  Probably 
the  huntsmen  were  not  adequately  sup- 
plied with  picks,  shovels  and  hoes. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  know  wheth- 
er the  heroines  of  the  chase  ln  Newj 
England,  on  Long  Island,  and  in  souths] 


\ 


n  states,  are  now  "blooded,"  accord 
v"bo  the  sacred  rite.   Sir  William  But- 
]/in   his  autobiography  describes  a 
Isant   incident   of  sporting   Ht«  in 
I -land  of  the  early  19th  century.  Sir 
jrs  Mostyn  was  known  the  country 
l  nd  as  a  passionate  rider  to  hounds 
condescended  to  take  a  wife.    At  a 
•ty  shortly  after  the  marriage  it  was 
narked  by  some  eheerful  idiot  that 
1"  Mostyn   had   not   been  blooded 
3 "was  at  once  summoned  from  her 
ver      The    ceremony    of  "blooding 
•elated   in  drinking  a  cup  of  claret 
which  was  put  the  brush  of  the  fox 
rt  killed     Lady  Mostyn  took  her  seat 
the  table     The  ceremony  was  ex- 
ained  and  then  the  cup  was  put  be- 
•re  -her.     She  refused   to   drink.  Sir 
iers  swore  a  sturdy  oath,  roaring  at 
»r:    "You  will  have  to  drink  It;  you 
ust  be  blooded."    She  drank  and  left 
,e  castle  to  which  she  never  returned^ 
We  find  no   allusion  to  this  use  of 
>looded"  in  the  larger  dictionaries  or 
the   slang  lexicons.     Is    there  any 
ference  to  the  sacred  rite  in  William  | 
.mervile's  poem,   "The  Chace"?  We 
st  now  happen  to  be  out  of  Somervile. 

Re  "Barm,"  "Barmy,"  Etc. 

The  Herald  received  this  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags— I  send  you  the 
merican  version  and  the  English  ver- 
3n  of   the   following   from  "Mother 
jose." 

American  edition  thus: 
L 

ip  upon  Trenchers. 

d  dance  -upon  dishes, 

■  mother  sent  me  for  yeast,  some  yeast, 

e  bid  me  tread  lightly, 

»f  come  again  quickly. 

r  fear  that  the  young  men  should  play  me 
some  Jest. 

II. 

t  didn't  vou  see,  yet  didn't  you  see, 

iat  naughty  tricks  they  put  upon  me? 

ey  broke  mv  pitcher,  and  spilt  my  water, 

A  huffed  mv  mother,  and  chid  her  daughter, 

d  kissed  my  sister  instead  of  me. 

Che  first  verse  of  the  English  edition 

es  as  follows  as  I  remember  It: 

p  upon  Trenchers 
d  dance  upon  dishes, 

mother  sent  me  to  buy  some  barm. 
>  bid  me  go  swiftly 
d  come  again  quickly 

p  fear  that  the  young  men  should  do  me 
some  harm. 

The  second  verse  Is  the  same  or  near- 
so  as  in  the  American  edition. 

n  the  east  of  England  yeast  is  sound- 
yest.    This  may  be  where  the  varla- 

n  originated. 

n  the  English  midlands  "barm"  sig- 
ies  the  newly  separated  yeast  from 
I  brew,  and  is  used  for  breadmaking 
the   householders.     The    inns  that 
merly  brewed  their  own  ale  and  beer 
ng  out  a  tin  cup,  mug  or  small  fun- 
as  a  sign  that  fresh  "barm"  was 
sale. 

o  be  "barmy"  was  there  known  to 
more  or  less  "befuddled"  with  beer, 
jsumably  new  beer,  or  beer  that  the 
arm"  was  not  completely  separated 
mi  not  at  all  an  uncommon  expres- 
n  25  years  ago,  probably  still  used  in 
;  same  way.  JAMES  M.  PULLEY, 
lelrose,  Dec.  21, 1911. 


Intermezzo. 

n  the  country  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a 
de  to  receive  a  neat  set  of  porcelain 
th,  a  full  set,  upper  and  lower.  It 
not  considered  courteous  to  return 
>  gift  to  the  sender  when  the  porce- 
<3oes  not  happen  to  be  of  Sevres. 


"Pierce"  and  "Hearse." 

he  Herald  has  received  a  letter  of 
Sicular  interest  to  the  Pierce  family 

of  a  pleasing  nature  to  all  that  like 
it  on  a  fence  and  observe  earnest- 
i  in  discussion. 
The  World  Wags. 

have  long  distrusted  the  smugness 
i  which  disputants  cite  as  a  peren- 
certainty  of  the  pronunciation  of 
verb  "to  pierce"— be  the  noun  or 
>er  name  whatever  it  likes.  "To 
ce"  pronounced  "pers"  or  "purs" 
Just  turned  up  unexpecedly  and  de. 
tfully  in  an  old  sonnet,  Sir  Walter 
eigh's  "Me  thought  I  saw  the  grave 
Laura  lay,"  a  vision  wherein 
mier's  Spright"  "cursed  the  access" 
Fdmund  Spencer.  "Pierce"  rhymes 
h  "hearse,"  which  is  not  known  ever 
ave  been  pronounced  otherwise, 
f-thermoro,  the  rhymes  in  this  son- 
are  quite  accurate.  The  sonnet 
tes  thus: 

^nd  from  henceforth  those  Graces  were  not 

they  this  Queen  attended;  in  whose  stead 
bllvion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
H«t  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  've 
Wed. 

ed  gfloans  of  burled  gho«ts  the  heavens  did 
pierce. 

Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for 
grief. 

nrsed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief." 
ioreover,  tho'  Pierce  is  a  rare  corn- 
noun  it  is  a  common  ^proper 
fi;  and' any  goodly  person  named 
tee  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
pe  agreeably  with  a  tierce  (ot 
brown  ale  or  what  not),  but  In 
t  case  a  person  named  Percy  Pierce 
[lid  surely  get  his  purse  pierced. 

JAMES  S.  MARTIN, 
^.mbrldge,  Dec.  20,  1911. 

pie  common  noun  "pierce"  is  found 
Keats's  "Isabella": 
I.Ike  a   lance.     Waking   an  Indian 
torn  his  cloudy  hall  with  cruel  pierce. 

The  huge  New  English  Dictionary 
only  the  common  pronunciation 


].i'>rce";  that  is,  rhyming  w,th 
'tierce";  but  Walker's  "Critical  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary"  (1791)  gives  the 
pronunciation  "perse"  as  well  as 
"peerse"  and  refers  the  reader  to  a 
not?  on  "fierce"  ("feerse"  or  "ferse"). 

The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  the  most  general;  the  second 
lis  heard  chiefly  on  the  stage.  Actors 
!  who  have  such  continual  occasion  to 
express    the    passions    feel    a  pro- 
priety (sjc)   in  giving   a  short  vowel 
sound  to  a  word  denoting  a  rapid  and 
:  violent      emotion;      and  'therefore, 
though    this    pronunciation    may  be 
said  to  be  grammatically  Improper,  it 
Is  philosophically  right." 


FELY  DEREYNE 
WINNING  MIGNON 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE.  First  per- 
formance of  Thomas's  "Mignon"  by  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Goodrich 
conducted. 

Fhtline   Mmc.  Tetrazzini 

Mtgnnn   Mmc.  Dercyne 

Frederic   <  Miss  Swartz 

TVtlhelm  Meister  Mr.  Olemcnt 

Lothario   Mr.  Bothier 

iLaerte   Mr.  I-eo 

Clamo   Mr.  Barreau 

Antonio   Mr.  Letol 

"Mignon"  was  written  deliberately  for 
It  is  said  that 
the 


immediate  popularity, 
the  librettists  were  inspired  by 
pictures  of  Ary  Schcffcr  rather  than 
by  Goethe's  novel  Which  shocked  De 
Quincey  and  gave  Carlyle,  the  trans- 
lator qualms  of  conscience.  The  lib-  j 
rettists  at  first  asked  Meyerbeer  to 
write  the  music,  but  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  Goethe.  He  said  to  them: 
"If  T  wrote  this  music.  I  could  never 
go  to  Berlin  again.  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  venture  to  change  Goethe's 
novel,  to  inteipret  It,  to  assail  him?  No, 
I  thank  you.  They  would  break  into 
my  house  and  throw  me  out  of  the 
window." 

Ambroise  Thomas,  a  composer  who 
always  set  Ills  sails  for  a  favoring 
breeze,  made  many  changes  in  the  opera 
after  the  first  performance  in  1866.  In 
the  original  version  Mignon  died  after 
hearing  the  trills  of  Philine  and  meet- 
ing her  suddenly  face  to  face  at  a  lawn 
festival  in  Italy.  Barbier,  one  of  the 
librettists,  said:  "It  is  much  better  to 
marry  Wilhelm  and  Mignon,  and  then 
we  mav  make  sure  of  700  or  800  per- 
formances." Many  cuts  were  made.  The 
part  of  Frederic  was  played  by  a  man 
■until  1874.  when  Miss  Ducassc  took  it 
and  interpolated  the  gavotte  which  was  j 
written  for  Mine.  Trebelll. 

The  French  of  the  ultra  modem  school 
are  never  weary  of  disparaging  the  mu-  , 
sic  of  this  opera.  Their  sneers  are  witty;  | 
there  is  truth  in  their  serious  criticism. 
Yet  tire  opera  lives— it  reached  its  1000th 
performance  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1894:  it  lias  been  sung  in  many  countries; 
Jts  melodies  are  known  the  world  over. 
The  lighter  portions  of  the  work,  the 
comedy  dialogue,  make  a  pleasant  ap- 
peal to  musicians  of  catholic  tas*e  as 
■well  as  to  the  general  public.  It  is  true 
tliat  Thomas  was  unable  to  find  music 
to  express  the  more  emotional  situa- 
tions, that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  ! 
the  work  to  please  the  bourgeois,  but 
there  ia  an  individual  flavor  in  a  few 
pages,  and  when  the  opera  is  well  per- 
formed it  tickles  the  mass  of  operagoers. 
Thus  Thomas  gained  his  end.  He  was 
successful  fn  commerce.  He  did  not 
write  a  work  of  art. 

Boston  has  heard  Christine  Nilsson, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Marie  Roze,  An- 
nie Louise  Cary,  Minnie  Hauk,  Mme. 
Lablanche  (Davenport)  and  (ieraldine 
Farrar  as  Mignon.  It  was  in  Boston 
that  Mme.  Calve  impersonated  the  part 
for  the  first  time  and  unaccountably 
failed,  so  that,  she  lias  not  repeated  the 
experiment.  Mmc.  Nilsson  was  the  first 
Mignon  in  Boston — it  was  in  February, 
1872,  and  Capoul  took  the  part  of  Wil- 
helm. Mme.  Paola-Marie  was  the  first 
to  sing  the  part  here  in  French  (1879) 
and  the  leading  tenor  was  again  Capoul. 
I  Yesterday  Mme.  Dereync  took  the  part 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  Mmc. 
Tetrazzini  that  of  Philirje  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  it  is  said.  She 
sang  in  Italian. 

The  opera  yesterday  gave  a  large  au- 
dience great  pleasure.  The  performance 
was  excellent  in  many  ways.  Mmc. 
|  Dercyno  surprised  even  her  admirers  by 
her  expressive  singing  and  acting.  Her 
voice  seems  to  have  gained  in  compass 
and  power  since  she  was  last  here,  and 
the  quality  of  her  tones  is  richer  and 
fuller.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
v,  nether  she  reminded  one  of  Goethe's 
heroine,  for  the  Mignon  of  the  opera  is 
a  very  different  creature  from  that  of 
the  novel.  The  librettists  have  sedu- 
lously attended  to  that;  as  in  the  scene 
where  she  dons  a  costume  of  Philine,  a 
trick  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 

woman  imagined  by  Goethe.  It  was  said 
of   Mme.    Nilsson    by    an  enthusiastic 
critic  that  when  she  swept  her  arm  in 
:  the  romance  of  the  first  act  to  thei 
|  "cloudless  heavens,"  her  grand  gesture 
was  after  the  manner  of  Rachel  or  Ris- 
tori.    Mme.  Dereyne  did  not  play  the 
I  part  in  this  heroic  vein,  but  she  por- 
trayed a  living  being  and  gave  her  true 
character.     Her    performance    was  as 
charming  as   it   was   sincere.     In  the 


scene  in  the  Park  her  Wglng  gave  emo- 
Honal  authority  to  malic  that  in  itself 
is  soulless  and  common.  There  were 
times  when  bcr  intonation  was  not  true, 
hut  they  were  comparatively  few,  and 
it  would  be  unjust,  in  fact,  irrelevant, 
to  insist  on  this.  She  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  given  one  of  the 
most  engrossing  performances  yet  wit- 
nessed on  the  stage  of  tho  Boston  Opera 
Houtc 

Mmc.  Tetrazzini  sang  brilliantly  the 
amiable  waltz  in  the  first  act  and  the 
hopelessly  old-fashioned  and  dreary 
Polonaise  in  the  third.  She  sang  with 
enchanting  lightness  the  music  of  her 
coquettish  scenes.  Her  dazzling  vocal 
flights  in  the!  Polonaise  and  the  final 
chain  of  trills  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience.  Mr.  Clement  acted  with 
his  customary  grace,  and  his  phrasing 
was,  as  ever,  characterized  by  perfect 
taste. 

Mr.  Rothier  took  the  part  of  Lothario, 
the  wandering  minstrel.  '  There  is  still 
dispute  as  to  whether  Wotan.  King 
Marke  or  Lothario  is  the  biggest  bore 
on  the  operatic  stage,  while  there  are 
some  who  speak  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  Ther£  might,  well  be 
a  tie-vote  for  Lothario  and  King  Marke, 
although  Mr.  Rothier's  impersonation 
yesterday  persuaded  some  to  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  the  Harper.  Mr.  Rothier  was  vo- 
ciferous, singing  of  his  own  fate,  con- 
sidering the  swallows,  sobbing  Violently 
with  Mignon  or  shouting  "Fire!"  There 
is  a  short  and  simple  word  for  it  all: 
Mr.  Rothier  bellowed,  and  thus  did  much 
harm  to  the  concerted  numbers  in  the 
first  act. 

The  minor  parts  were  well  taken.  The 
opera  was  handsomely  staged  and  the 
mtse  en  scene  well  controlled.  Mr.  Good- 
rich with  the  orchestra  gave  an  excel- 
lent reading  of  the  score.  He  was  care- 
ful in  matters  of  detail,  but  not  finical. 
He  took  the  music  for  what  it  was 
worth  and  did  not  attempt  to  make  it 
too  important.  He  respected  the  sing- 
ers and  supported  them.  At  the  same 
time  lie  encouraged  the  orchestra  to  be  i 
eloquent.  Thus  he  was  a  large  factor  j 
in  the  sum  total  of  success.  I 
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SHUBERT  THEATRE— E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  "As  You 
Like  It,"  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Principal  persons  in  the  cast: 


,i,Vi   1 1.  Gran\ 

 Juiin  Ta: 

.Maurice  Kobir 

 Mr.  Pott! 

 Mayne  Lyr 

 P.  J.  K 

Co 


Duke  

Frederick  

Amiens  

Jaques  

I  Oliver  

'  .faques  

I  Orlando  

!  Touchstone  Thomas  Coleman 

William'   Rowland  Buckstone  | 

Rosalind  Miss  Marlowe  j 

Cella.  Miss  Norah  LamUon  j 

Phcbe!"  Mis3  Millicent  McLaughlin  j 


The  Herald  publishes  today  two  in- 
teresting articles  from  valued  con- 
tributors. 

The  first  concerns  Kitty  Blanchard, 
remembered  by  many  who  were 
shocked  by  the  manner  of  her  death. 

The  other  article  is  also  of  a 
personal  nature  and  will  appeal  to 
the  older  theatregoers  and  all  inter- 
ested ia  the  drama  as  it  was. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Memories  The  Btaf ,ins 

nouncement    m  Trie 

Of  Kitty  Herald  yesterday  of 

Blanchard  the  death  of  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin  in  a  bathtub  in  a  Broad- 
way hotel  and  at  the  age  of  70  brings 
up  recollections  of  long  ago  that  were 
among  my  earliest  and  pleasantest. 

The  Continental  Theatre,  located  where 
Osgood's  furniture  store  now  is,  was 
built  by  the  Morris  Bros.,  Pell  & 
Trowbridge  and  given  that  name. 

It  did  not  succeed,  and  was  taken 
over  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitman,  who 
continued  the  name  and  opened  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  Aug.  20  or  21,  1866, 
■with  a  very  strong  company  headed  by 
jr  iti  Davenport  as  "leading  actor  and 
stage  director,"  but  who  did  not  re- 
main long. 

Others  of  the  company  were  McKee 
Rankin,  who  afterward  married  Kitty 
Blanchard;  Mr.  James  Lewis,  "from 
Mrs.  John  Wood's  Olympic  Theatre"; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smth.  H.  A.  Weaver,  from 
"western  and  southern  theatres";  D. 
R.  Allen;  T.  C.  Howard,  John  Davies, 
who  was  a  barber  in  his  "working" 
Jiours;  J.  Nolan,  afterward  for  many 
years  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  who 
later  married  Kate  Ryan;  J.  E.  Adams, 
J.  Keefe,  F.  Potter,  W.  G.  Barton,  Mr. 
Sawin,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Perrin,  Miss  May 
Howard.  Miss  Louisa  Meyers,  Miss 
Kitty  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Louisa  Morse, 
!  Miss  Georgia  Langley,  Miss  Fanny 
I  Davenport,  Mrs.  Sawin  and  Miss  Adele 
Henriquez.  Napier  Lothian,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  Morris  Bros,  during  their  brief 
regime,  continued  as  the  leader  under 
tli    Whitman  tenancy. 

My  recollection  of  Kitty  Blanchard 
with  a  schoolmate  I  went  to  the  matinee 
with  a  school-mate  I  went  to  the  mati- 
at  the  Continental,  where  the  new  bur- 
lesque of  "Cinderella,  or  The  Lover,  the 
Lackey  and  the  Little  Glass  Slipper," 
abounding  in  fun,  pun,  inconsistency 
and  improbability,  was  being  performed. 


ren 

I  was  then  going  to  theDwight  schoc.  ^ 
Ion  Springfield  street,  and  my  class- 
mate, Charley  Waterman,  and  myself, 
"suped"  for  this  performance,  we  being 
I  rather  diminutive  lords,  in  very  gor- 
geous velvets  and  wigs  that  must  have 
been  sights. 

Her  Costume     ap  ho  t  ograph  of 

Kitty    Blanchard  as 
in  Prince  Poppetti,  now 

"Cinderella"  before  me,  shows  how 
pretty  she  was  at  that  time,  and  the 
costume  she  wore.  It  was  composed  of 
a  short  skirt  that  came  to  the  knees,  a 
sort  of  bolero  jacket  with  red  sleeves,  a! 
white  waist,  with  a  star  in  the  centre  of 
the  breast,  and  a  small  hat  with  some 
kind  of  fluffy  feathers.  On  her  feet  she 
wore  green  boots  laced  up  at  the  side, 
and  around  the  calf  of  the  leg  a  red 
velvet  something,  which  if  it  had  been 
on  her  ankles,  would  have  been  called 
anklets,  and  on  the  wrist,  wristlets,  so 
it  may  be  proper  to  call  them  calflets. 
Above  them  the  flesh  tights  showed  to 
the  knee,  and  at  times  more.  The  cos- 
tume at  the  present  would  be  called 
modest,  but  then  it  was  a  little  strong 
for  any  one  but  a  circus  rider  or  a 
trapeze  performer. 

[  I  remember  that  she  made  sad  inroads 
on  the  susceptible  young  heart  of  my* 
schoolmate,  while  the  large-eyed  Louisa 
Meyer  as  Cinderella  captured  me  bodily. 

"Cinderella"  was  a  great  success,  so 
much  so  that  after  a  long  run  for  those 
time  it  was  revived  again  and  again  to 
good  business. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  the  next  Jan- 
uary (1867),  "The  Black  Crook"  had  its 
initial  Boston  performance,  and  there- 
after continued  for  19  weeks,  or  133  per- 
formances, closing  its  phenomenal  run  on 
Saturday,  May  18,  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other revival  of  "Cinderella." 

No  one  who  ever  heaid  Kitty  Blanch- 
ard sing  "You  Naughty,  Naughty  Men" 
is  likely  ever  to  forget  it.  It  was  de- 
lightful and  was  one  of  the  great  hits 
of  the  production. 


ICitty  *3ut  t0  nark  °ac'£ 

,      ,,'         to   that  production 

Blanchard's     of  ..Cinderella... 

Companions  Fanny  Davenport, 
then  a  mere  girl,  but  by  no  means  a 
girlish  figure,  as  her  appearance  as 
Dandini,  in  tights,  certainly  proved,  was 
a  great  favorite  and  proved  a  hit  with 
all.  She  was  handsome,  plump,  very, 
and  sang  and  acted  well.  Louisa  Meyers 
was  the  Cinderella  and  later  the  Stal- 
acta  in  the  long  run  of  the  "Black 
Crook,"  following  which  she  went  to 
the  Boston  Museum  and  remained  '  a 
number  of  seasons  and  was  a  prime  fa- 
vorite and  a  versatile  woman.  She  left 
the  Museum  to  Marry  Eaton  S.  Drone,  j 
who  later  became  the  managing  editor  \ 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  has  never 
acted  since,  and  is  alive  today,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Georgie  Langley  later  married  weal- 
thy and  retired.  Mrs.  Louisa  Morse  is 
known  almost  up  to  the  present  genera- 
tion as  the  dear  old  lady  of  "The  Old 
Homestead,"  with  Denman  Thompson. 
She  played  Clorinda,  one  of  the  bad 
si-sters. 

John  Davies  played  Alidoro,  the  tutor, 
for  a  while,  but  later  Dan  Maginnis  ap- 
peared in  the  role  and  made  a  great  hit. 
Dan  had  been  the  gasman  at  Morris 
Bros.  minstrel  house,  where  now 
is  the  moving  picture  house  known  as 
the  Old  South  Theatre.  No  man  ever 
had  more  friends  than  "Handsome"  Dan 
Maginnis,  the  only  living  "double- 
lipped"  cornet  player  in  the  world.  Dan 
passed  over  long  ago,  rest  his  soul. 

N.  D.  Jones.  "Nat,"  played  Buttoni, 
a  page,  and  is  still  living  to  tell  the 
tale,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  in  quite 
a  number  of  years. 

Adele  Henr-iquez.  curiously  enough,  I 
recall  little  about,  but,  I  believe,  she 
went  to  New  York  later  and  jcined  Wal- 
lack's  company. 

The  Domain     Regarding  the  "Trans- 
formation"    scene,    de-  j 
01  irue        scribed     as  "gorgeous! 
Delight   and  beautiful,"  and  ex-  j 
hibiting  the  "Domain  of  True  Delight,"  j 
my  impressionistic  recollection  is  of  a 
great  number  of  brobdignagian  sticks . 
of   peppermint   candy,    continually  re-  j 
volving,   by  means  of   super  power,  I , 
among  the  number  who  pulled  on  ropes ! 
by  means  of  which  the  upright  striped 
poles  revolved.   All  this  and  the  appear- 
i  jmce  of  Cinderella  in  elaborate  gowns 
with  the  Prince,  Kitty  Blanchard,  and 
a  number  of  fairies,  in  diaphanous,  etc., 
I  who  slid  on  at  the  various  entrances, 
behind  set  tinsel,  and  looked  happy  now 
that  Cinderella  had  come  into  her  own, 
and  the  two  bad  sisters  had  gotten  their 
comeupance,  and  could  not  appear  in  the 
apotheosis,   but  had   to    go    to  their 
tiressing-rooms  and  go  home. 

I  can  recall  the  music  of  the  Trans- 
animation scene  even  now,  and  so  can. 

lapier  Lothian  doubtless.  It  was  fror-' 
'the    overture    to    "William    Tell,"  the 

"Calm,"  and  was  to  mc  then,  and  is 

now,  exquisite. 
I   have  all   the  programs  of  those 

times  and  many  of  the  photographs  of 


j  |  |  elusive  function,"  as  a  "s 

-vould    say— by  appearlns 


r  editor" 
spotless 


(few  rr 


few  more  delightful  books  In  the  world 
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that  Cinderella  caste  who  have  left 


jwttl,  and  Carllne.  who  tiled  at  the 
[cf  TO.    Can  It  be  rouble.  I  ask  you  men 

■he  was  all  that  I  have  named — can  It  be 
possible  that  time  has  run  so  fast,  that 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  but  last  week' 
Seventy:  Died,  and  alone.  In  a  bath  tub. 
by  some  odd  failure  of  the  heart  to  do 
Its  duty  for  u  minute  or  two,  until  she 
could  have  called  for  help.  Oh,  yes, 
we  who  saw  Kitty  Rlanohnrd  In  those 
days  will  never  forget  her.  never. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 
Roxbury,  Dec.  16,  1911. 


i  Henriqiiez        Did    Adele  Henriquez 
-         Join  Wallack's  company 
aD<1  in  New  Tork? 

HenriqueS    Is  not  Mr.  Griffith  think- 
ing of  Madelaine  Henriques,  who,  hav- 
ing appeared  In  amateur  theatricals  in 
'  New  York,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Wallack's  Lyceum,  Dec.  3,  1SC0,  as  "A 
I  Young  Lady,'"  taking  the  part  of  Jean- 
inette  in  "The  Model  Hypocrite"?  She 
was  a  singularly  refined  and  charming 
actress.    In  1S67  she  married  Louis  J. 
Jennings  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
treated  her  brutally.  She  left  the  stage 
,  when  she  was  married,  appearing  at  her' 
"farewell"  as  Peg  Woffington;  but  she 
returned  to  "W'allack's  Sept.  35,  lSt;9,  as 
Lady  Teazle,   and   Charles  AVyndham 
•was  the  Charles  Surface.     She  acted 
there  in  1870.  She  was  seen  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  a  performance  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  given  for  a  charit- 
able purpose,  March  19,  1S74. 

j  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
i  LOUIS  Aldrich  Mr.  Ryan,  in  his 

reminiscences  late- ' 
ly  published  in 
Shirley  France  your  columns. 
I  speaks  of  Macready  as  having  been  first 
seen  in  Boston  at  the  Lion  Theatre, 
which  was  situated,  he  says,  where  the 
Bijou  Dreum  is  now.  As  I  remember, 
this  must  be  very  nearly  the  spot  where 
the  old  Mclodgon  was  located,  which 
was  used  for  many  years  as  a  billiard 
hall,  the  largest  in  Boston.  Louis  Aid- 
rich,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  stock  company,  played  bill- 
iards In  this  hall,  as  well  as  numerous 
parts  in  the  theatre  next  door.  In  fact, 
I've  seen  him  play  billiards  one  hour 
and  Horatio  to  Edwin'  Booth's  Hamlet 
the  next.  I  specially  recall  one  night 
his  playing  a  part  in  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  In  company  with  Shirley  France. 
He  and  the  latter,  during  the  perform- 
ance, entered  the  dark  and  deserted 
shop  through  a  high  side  window,  they 
descending  to  the  floor  by  means  of  a 
table  and  chair  placed  directly  beneath. 
Aldrich  got  there  all  right,  but  his  com- 
panion made  a  misstep  and  came  down- 
chair,  table  and  all— in  a  most  realistic 
way.  amid  a  whirlwind  of  applause. 
Aldrich's  consequent  facia!  expression. i 
made  up  of  an  indescribable  blending  of] 
mirth,  amazement,  consternation,  fright, 
pity  nnd  solicitude,  was  in  all  probabili- 
ty' excelled  by  no  actor  who  ever  trod 
the  boards.  The  audience  was  rather  in- 
clined to  insist  upon  an  encore,  but  the 
unlucky  performer  flatly  refused  to  be 
coaxed  and  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
play  with  a  wry  face  and  a  perceptible 
limp.  Fortunately  he  had  had  a  hospital 
training  and  knew  the  best  places  to  rub 


-Not  a  soul,  sir,  except  the  warden-? 
party  in  the  Vrxeg."  f 
"What,  the  devil!  not  a  person  In  the 

pit  or  gallery?" 
"Oh,  yes,  there  are  one  or  two." 
"Are  there  live?" 
"Oh,  yes,  live." 

"Then  go  on.  wc  have  uo  right  to  give 
ourselves  airs!" 

And  go  on  they  did,  to  the  applause 
of  an  enthusiastic  handful.  The  play- 
was  "Virginias,"  and  Macready  says  he 
never  played  it  better  in  his  life.  This 
"never  say  die"  spirit  was  character- 
istic of  the  man,  as  was  also  his  use  of 
the  expletive  on  trying  occasions.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  Astor  place  riots 
In  New  York,  he  went  through  the 
whole  live  acts  of  the  play  without  a 
break  save  those  made  by  the  missiles 
of  the  infuriated  mob.  He  had  a  brave 
man's  contempt  for  cowards  and  cow-! 
ardly  conduct.  As  one  of  "the  great! 
family  of  mankind,"  he  thanked  God 
lor  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  for  what  it  had  done  lor 
the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  improve- 
ment; and  the  title  he  was  proudest  of 
was  that  of  "the  actor's  friend." 

The  use  of  the  expletive  brings  to 
mind  Theodore  Thomas,  who,  in  this] 
respect,  is  said  to  have  been' surpass- 
ingly fluent  in  both  English  and  Ger-j 
man.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  go  to  I 
Hell  for  a  permanent  orchestra:  and  he 
eventually  landed,  as  all  the'  world) 
knows,  in  Chicago. 

Oysters  and     D'Jr'nsMacready's  visit 

Vintners'  here  ln  mz-  after  actinE 

"Virginius"  In  a  manner 

Stuff 

satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, he  went  with  Charles  Sumner 
and  Prof.   Felton  of  Harvard    to  the  i 
"Oyster  Saloon  Concert  Hall,"   where  I 
Hlllard  joined  them.  They  supped  on— 
what  do  you  suppose?  "Broiled  oysters, 
with  some  of  the  ingenious  and  beauti- 
fully composed— I  should  say  constructed 
—drinks   that   are   conspicuous   in  the 
States."  He  had  a  very  agreeable  even- 
ing, but   woke  quite  worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  Let  me  see— 
What  is  it  Omar  Khayyam  says? 
VI  often  wonder  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One-half  so  nrerlone  its  the  stoff  they  sell?" 

But,  did  he  say  it  at  night,  or  in  the 

cold  gray  light  of  the  morning  after? 
Answer  me  that,  O  ye  convivial  ones! 


ana  linage  ana  radiant  place,  and 
a.ong  quays  and  boulevards  and  av- 
enues, and  around  monumental  circles 
and  squares,  in  syllables  of  fire,  sketched 
and  summarized,  farther  and  farther,  in 
the  dim  lire-dust  of  endless  avenues, 
the  great  scroll  of  all  its  Irresistible 
story."  As  I  gazed  and  gazed,  and 
thought  of  these  words,  I  said  to  my- 
self "perhaps  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  have  an  enchanted  city,  too'" 

AN  OLD  WEST-ENDER. 


Gorki' 


"Lower 
Dept 


Harry 
Murdock 


Macready 
in  Two 


Maeready's  first  en- 
gagement   In  Boston 
began    Oct    30,  1S24. 
Bostons      He    received    J250  a 
night,    the    theatre    being  constantly 
vded,  the  boxes  bringing  at  auc- 
premlums  exceeding  $200.  He 
Ks  In  his  diary  of  having  gone 
t   the   city  sightseeing   and  tells 
etall  of  a  trip  he  took  with  a 
rtr^    ig  English  friend  to  Salem.  The 
oKed  ig  friend  had  a  theory  that  all 
fr  tlricans  were  uncivil,  but  in  the 
stat'se  of  »heir  trip,  having  occasion 
n  torjuestiOn  at  various  times  several 
lne!"the  natives,  they  found  them  all 
•al  tformly  polite  and  obliging.  On 
:hor  ready's  calling  attention  to  this, 
sets;   companion   rt  marked:   "Ah,  you 
nd  ve  the  luck  to  nit  upon  the  good 
a   ies!"      The  actor's  own  conclusion 
^vas  that  civility  always  meets  with 
'civility.    One  wonders  what  Macready 
'would  now   think,  if.  revisiting  the 
|j"*glimpses  of  the  moon,"  he  undertook 
during  rus     hours  to  change   cuts  at 
Dudley  street. 

The  accomplished  actor  experienced 
"frost."  as  well  as  ardently  appreciative 
and  over-flowing  houses.  Once  in  Eos- 
ton.  Eng.,  iie  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
I  when  ready  to  go  on  the  stage  was 
confronted  by  the  manager  with  a  face 
ful!  of  dismay.    "What's  the  matter?" 


Mention  has  been 
made  in  these  col- 
umns of  Harry  Mur- 
and  Others  dock.  I  used  to  see 
him  frequently  on  his  way  from  his 
home  to  the  Boston  Museum.  He  usually 
wore  a  Scotch  cap  with  streamers,  and 
had  a  quick,  graceful,  debonair  manner, 
walking  oft  as  if  to  the  music  of  some 
such  lively  Jacobite  strain  as  "Charlie 
Is  My  Darling!"  He  lost  his  life  ln  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre  when  playing  in  Kate 
Claxton's  company  over  there.  He  was 
last  seen  high  up  on  the  bridge,  over 
the  stage,  looking  down.  Miss  Claxton, 
I  understand,  saved  her  life  by  going 
through  a  little  used  passage,  which 
she  remembered  as  leading  from  below 
the  stage  to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  building.  She  knew  the  street  door 
was  usually  locked,  but  in  desperation 
she  took  the  chance  and  found  the  door 
unfastened.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mur- 
dock was  in  "Our  Boys"  at  the  old 
Globe  Theatre.  The  cast  included 
George  Honey,  Cowper  and  Owen  Mar- 
lowe, if  my  memory  serves. 

JoyOUS  Away  back  in  the, 

20s   and   30s   of  the 

Old  Days      ,a6t    century  tney 

and  Nights  knew  nothing  of  the 
"Black  Crook,"  but  they  had  a  French 
ballet  troupe  at  the  Federal  Street  Thea- 
tre.   When  Pelley  was  manager  of  the 
old  Tremont  he  brought  out,  at  much 
expense,  "Undine,  or  the  Spirit  of  the 
Waters'"     Where'upon   Finn,   his  rival 
at  the  Federal  street  house,  produced 
"Undone,  or  Spirit  and  Water."  At  an-; 
other  time  the  Tremont  management  se- 1 
cured  the  accomplished  Ellen  Tree,  herf 
name  appearing  in  bold  type  at  the  top  J 
of  the  posters, 

ENGAGEMENT  OF  MISS  TREE* 
while  at  Pelley's  theatre,  then  the  little 
"Warren,"  in  no  less  conspicuous  let- 
ters, stod  the  startling  announcement,  I 
.MYS'TRE. 
The  spirit  of  competition,  rivalry  and 
Jealousy   must  have  been   more  ram-  ] 
pant  in  those  days  than  in  these.  At 
any  rate,  a  somewhat  softer  tone  is  J 
taken  now. 


Boston  "the 
Enchanted 


Macready.  coming  in- 
to Boston  from  the  sea.  I 
was    much    Impressed ! 
City"        with  the  beauty  of  the  ' 
harbor  and  its  approaches.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  dock  board,  while  it  is  j 
on  the  job,  will  see  to  it  that  none  of 
this  charm  is  lost,  lor  beauty  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  assets,   even   from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view.     In  looking, 
down   upon   the  city   the   other   night ! 
from  Corey  hill  I  recalled  what  a  cer-l! 
lain  famous  American  novelist  has  saidp 
about  the  "enchanted  city"  on  the  banks  ji 
of  the  River  Seine:    "Hanging  over  it 
from  vague,  consecrated,  lamp-studded 
heights"  [one  takes  In]  "spread  below 


Maxime  Gorki's  play 
"The  Lower  Depths," 
Englished  for  Law- 
ths"  rence  Irving,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Klngsway  Theatre. 
London.  Dee.  2.  While  It  is  a  picture 
of  social  degradation,  the  critic  of, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  a  more 
hopeful  play  than  Hauptmann's  "Han- 
nelo"  The  latter  points  to  no  hap- 
piness for  the  wretched  on  earth, 
while  Gorki  apparently  argues  that 
out  of  hunger,  and  cold,  and  crime  the 
Better  Man  of  the  future  will  be  born. 
If  he  is  to  come,  he  may  come  through 
the  public  performance  of  plays  liKe 
this.  (The  critic  is  a  bit  of  an  opti- 
mist.) 

"Such  crews  as  depicted  in  the  four 
long  acts  of  'The  Lower  Depths'  are 
not  peculiar  to  Russia  or  Germany 
or  France.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
London;  and  misery  and  poverty  very 
nearly  as  hopeless-  ;md  as  squalid  may 
be  seen  in  its  kitchens  any  night  with 
in  20  yards  of  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House.  The  majority  of  the  ladies  and 
entlemen  who  gather  in  their  finery 
to  see  the  Russian  daacers  know  noth- 
ing of  the  things  that  may  be  happen- 
ing just  beyond  the  walls  of  the  glitter- 
ing theatre.  If  they  did,  and  if  they 
realized  them,  some  of  them  would  very 
probably  go  mad;  others  would  be  in- 
different; others,  attain,  would  seek  the 
wcrk  of  upliftment  and  regeneration, 
and  offer  to  help  it.  And,  thanks  to 
these  last,  would  ultimately  be  horn  the 
Better  Man.  In  this  possible  effect  of 
such  plays  lies  the  one  real  justification 
for  their  being  written.  Sheer  horror 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  art,  but  it 
may  be  of  considerable  service  to 
morals."  v 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  old 
man  goes  into  a  night  shelter  m  Moscow 
and  sees  in  each  one  of  the  thieving, 
drunken,  reckless  men  and  women  "the 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil."  He 
cheers  them  all  and  infuses  a  touch  of 
humanity  into  such  as  are  not  irredeem- 
ably wicked.     "As  a  play  it  calls  for 
I  condemnation  under  nearly  every  canon 
r  of  dramatic  art.  As  a  picture  of  charac- 
I  ler  and  life  it  is  profoundly  and  en- 
I  thrallingly  interesting.    It  lasted  over 
three  hours,  and  yet  we  found  not  a  dull 
i  moment  In  it." 

It  appears  with  a  few  exceptions  that 
the  company  overacted  and  bellowed. 
"It    is   really  extraordinary   what  im- 
mense reserves  of  entire  unimaginative- 
ness  the  English  stage  can  boast,  how  I 
many  men  «uid  women  are  upon  it  who 
can  only  suggest  'strength'  by  shouting,  I 
and  how  few  'producers'  of  plays  we 
seem  to  have  who  can  (jet  mystery  and ' 
atmosphere  into  a  performance.    •   •  • 
The  final  impression  with  which  we  left 
the  theatre  was  that  an  impressive  and 
terribl«  Russian  play  -Jiad  been  robbed 
of  its  very  soul  by  unt:naginative  Eng- 
lish acting." 

i  To  the  Editor  cf  The  Herald.: 
The  Two         1  am  B'ad'that  "Baize" 
•j.  made  the  . correction  re- 

CeS  garding  Dan  Rice.  When 
Again  •  Mr.  Haskell  was  editor  of 
the  Transcript  my  father  wrote  a  good 
many  theatrical  reminiscences  which 
were  printed  in  that  paper,  and  in  a 
review  of  negro  minstrelsy  he  spoke  of 
"Daddy"  Rice  as  the  founder  of  the 
whole  race  of  negro  minstrels.  Through 
an  inexcusable  blunder  in  my  communi- 
cation to  The  Herald  I  wrote  "Dan"  in- 
stead of  "Daddy."  for  which  I  beg  to 
apologize.  The  error  is  mine,  and  not 
my  father's,  for  he  well  knew  that  Dan 
Rice,  the  clown,  and  Daddy  Rice,  the 
negro  minstrel,  were  two  distinct  peo- 
ple. 

By  the  by,  does  anybody  remember 
Jimmie  Ring  as  "The  Inquisitive 
Darky?"  In  a  very  hazy  way  I  seem 
to  see  him  thrusting  his  woolly  head 
through  a  partly-opened  door,  his  eyes 
shining  like  the  twin  lights  on  Thatch- 
er's island,  hard  by  his  good  old  sum- 
mer home.  Bringing  up,  as  this  does, 
the  melancholy  ocean  and  the  stormy 
features  of  "Mother  Ann,"  I  am  vividly 
reminded  of  Jimmie's  Mrs.  Gumraidge  in 
"Little  Em'ly."  "rni  a  lone,  lorn 
creetur,  and  everything  goes  contrary, 
A   CHAT  NCY  HALL  BOY. 


"Faust" 
in  St. 


A  correspondent  of 
the  Pal!  Mall  Gazette 
gave  an  entertaining 
Petersburg  a  ccount  of  a  perform* 
ance  of  'Faust"  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
letter  was  published  Dec.  7. 

"The  Petersburg  Opera  House  is 
smaller  than  Covent  Garden,  but  the 
color  scheme  is  brighter.  Foreigners 
are  always  struck  by  the  two  great 
grenadiers  who,  with  .fixed  bayonets; 
guard  the  Czar's  box,  even  when  his 
majesty  is  not  In  the  capital.  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  done  only  in  .  ase  any 


ir  an  appearance.  The  audience  is  dif- 
ferent in  several  respects  from  an  Eng- 
lish one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  green 
and  other  uniforms  of  officers  strike  a 
gay  note;  but,  on  the  other,  evening 
tiiess  Is  not  only  not  compulsory,  but 
I  little  affected.  The  enthusiasm  is  also 
enormously  greater  than  at  home,  and 
'  those  who  expect  a  coldness  to  match 
:  that  of  the  snow  falling  softly  in  the 
Nevsky  must  be  curiously  amazed  to 
near  the  thunderous  uproar  which 
greets  the  last  note  of  every  favorite 
number,  while  at  the  final  curtain  the 
principals  must  have  been  recalled  a 
dozen  time  s. 

"After  all,  the  play's  the  thing,  and 
its  staging  at  Petersburg  is  superb,  with 
all  the  old  'Faust'  conventions,  though,  I 
as  ln  London,  without  the  ballet.  The 
acting  is  perhaps  conspic  uously  -better 
than  at  home.  Not  only  the.  three  lead- 
ing characters,  but  even  the  choruses 
act  as  well  as  sing.  Marguerite  actually 
works  at  her  spinning  wheel,  instead 
of  forgetting  all  about  it,  and  singing 
to  the  boxes.    The  little  boys  In  the 
street  really  go  wild  with  excitement 
when   the  troops   march   in    from  the 
wars.   In  the  church  scene  there  is  de- 
votion that  1  never  saw  at  Covent  Gar- 
den.    Indeed,   after   seeing    'Faust'  in 
Russian,  few  will  admit  that  the  canons  i 
of  art  are  satisfied  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Neva  any  more  easily  than  on  those  of  I 
the  Thames  or  Seine." 


A   symphony   by  Louis 
Thirion     performed  re- 
cently   at    the  Colonne 
concerts  in  Paris  is  warm- 
"It  Is  a  vast  composition. 


Stray 
Music 
Notes 

ly  praised, 
with  a  clear  and  logical  scheme,  ce- 
mented with  an  instrumentation  that  Is 
Interesting  without  falling  into  the 
labored  extravagancies  that  are  in 
fashion  today.  The  individuality  of  the 
composer  has  ■'  not  yet  completely 
broken  through  the  surrounding  in- 
fluences—as that  of  the  Russian  school 
and  that  of  our  French  advanced  guard 
—nor  are  the  motives  all  boldly  in  re- 
lief, but  there  is  ardor,  emotion,  life. 

Mme.  Belllncioni,  although  her  voice 
is  much  worn— "line  voix  blessee"— was 
greatly  praised  as  Salome  in  Strauss's 
opera  at  the  Paris  Opera.  "Salome  is  I 
here  little  more  than  an  exalted  amor-  j 
euse  whose  crime  is  almost  unconscious. 
Thus  the  drama  gains  in  credibility  and 
loses,  perhaps,  in  artistic  horror." 

Next  May  a  new  tenor.  Mayerskl,  will 
appear  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  sciences  at  the  Lemberg  Uni- 
versity, when  he  was  persuaded  to  turn 
singer.  The  Austrian  government 
granted  him  a  pension  that  he  might 
complete  his  vocal  studies. 

August  Enna  has  finished  a  new  opera, 
"The  Nightingale,"  which  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Berlin  Opera  Comlque  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  Hermann  Klein's  lecture  at  the 
Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
in  the  main  a  defence  of  Manuel  Garcia 
and  of  his  use  of  the  "coup  de  la  glotte." 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  famous  teach- 
er's method  has  been  much  abused  in 
this  respect,  and  he  should  not  be 
blamed  for  what  he  never  intended.  The 
lecturer,  all  the  same,  did  not  explain 
very  clearly  what  the  "coup  de  la  glotte" 
is.  One  theory  says  it  is  due  to  an  ac- 
tion of  the  ventricular  bands,  or  false 
vocal  cords,  and  this  suggests  the  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  "'shock,"  ow- 
ing to  it  tending  to  produce  congestion 
of  the  vocal  organism.  On  the  other, 
hand,  it  is  more  simply  explained  as  be- 
ing the  actual  closing  of  the  vocal  cords 
before  sound  emission  rather  than  their 
close  approximation,  which  seems  to  be  : 

the  natural  position,  or  a  wider  position 
which  gives  a  "breathing"'  effect.  The 
tirst  theory  one  doubts  to  he  what 
Garcia  meant,  and  as  to  the  second, 
well,  it  would  seem  that  all  three  posi- 
tions of  the  cord's  must  be  really  used 
by  singers,  especially  In  opera.  Garcia, 
whatever  he  meant,  intended  the  "coup" 
to  be  applied  to  get  rid  of  the  abuse  of 
the  old  Italian  portamento  method,  by 
which  one  seldom  heard  a  note  cleanly 
taken.  Mr.  Klein,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
the  famous  singing  master,  would  per- 
haps have  defended  him  with  more  force 
if  he  had  cleared  up  this  matter:  yet  the 
lecture  was  not  without  significance, 
while  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  audience  was  a  very  distinguished 
exponent  of  the  Garcia  method  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Charles  Stanley.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Dec.  5. 

Leoncavallo  is  at  work  on  a  light  opera,. 
"The  Queen  of  the  Roses,"  with  a  lib- 
retto by  Edward  Morton  and  an  Italian. 
Mr.  Morton  says  of  the  libretto:  "It 
is  just  a  little  story  of  a  youthful  sov-! 
ereign— a  'roi  faineant'— who  falls  in 
love  with  an  English  lady  of  title  who 
keeps  a- flower  shop.  Or  a  flower  shop 
keeps  her.  No  impropriety  in  that.  His 
Majesty— no:  you  really  must  not  at- 
tempt to  identify  him!— s  deposed  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  and  by 
a  'coup.'  which  I  hope  will  please  you,  is 
restored  to  his  throne— and  his  lady-love. 
Leoncavallo's  music— so  far  as  I  can 
permit  myself  to  judge  by  effects  pro- 
duced on  my  piano  here  or  his  piano  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel— is.  I  should  say.  the 
very  thing,  it  is  the  turn  of  Italians, 
eh?  After  the  French  school  of  light 
opera  we  had  the  English,  which  seems 
to  have  been,  'to  a  certain  extent, 
snuffed  out  by  the  German.  I  have  only 
just  completed  the  scenario  of  another  i 
libretto  which  I  have  contracted  to 
write    for    another    Italian    composer,  | 
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Ve  Pfetrapcrtosa.  W^^W  ine 
it  the  Sirens";  and  tly     >>'S  ,J*  ™; 
■  itself,  which  Is  pla  f ea  twice  Wj 
«hestra  ami  is  sunfrid.ily  »ii  the, 
loments  of  the  piecGer'.  t  fancy;  , 
of  the  purest  ray  s^  t  e.  A  won- 
fellow,  Pietrapert<        WU&  ne 
.cat  Lconcavallo-in  their  younger 
thev  were  students  together— at 
aro'ni  match,  in  which  I  am  told 
iron  demolished  a  whole  kilo  of 
oni  in  lifting  the  fork  only  seven 
to  his  mouth." 

IN  DEL  AND  HAYDN 

fandel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
in  the  spring  of  19lo  100  years 
jbe  to  the  musical  art  of  Boston 
It  historical  events  in  which  the 
[has  participated  has  been  drawn 

Lmemdration  service  after  the  deaths 
(Mams  and  Jefferson  MePr|ng 
Slebrof,0tnhem200tn  anniversary  of  the 
feenof0tneBcoSn?p.eUon  of  Bunker  Hill 

Vnhendedication  of  the  Boston  Music 
11  and  at  the  memorial  service  alter 

Washington.   .  ( 

In  aid  of  the  government. 

Jn  aM  of  the  sanitary  commissi  on. 

■Benefit  of  the  41st  regiment  of  Massa-  | 

figg^SSt"*'  «<*    grest   organ  in\ 


ffoid-headed^WiP'throwing  a  passing; 
arm  round  all  the  pretty  chambermaids' 
he  encountered,  kissing  them  resound' 
ingly,  as  if  saluting  a  frigate.  All  bar- 
barians are  raKes."  He  told  Israel  Pot- 
ter that  Mungo  Maxwell,  the  sailor,  did 
not  die  from  a  flogging  that  he  gave  him. 
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The  Missing  Gambler. 
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Stasia  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Chi- 

the"  concert  in  honor  of  Gran*  Duke 

£Sfth?  SSSSrl-  P-ce  iubilee  and  the 
'international  musical  f';st"£'-der<.  ..Mes- 

rietv  by  Robert  Frai«  .nnorv  New 

the  performance  of     Israel   m  cbrr 
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^ersarw.f  the  birth  °f  Mart  mouther 

CITY  CONCERTS. 
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It  is  not  easy  now  to  find  a 
French  clay  pipe,  a  Gambier  in  the 
tobacco  shops.  The  London  Chronicle 
recently  complained  that  common  clay 
pipes  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  Lon- 
don at  tobacconists',  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  the  laboring  man,  the  chief 
user  would  not  buy  a  thing  he  could 
I  get  'for  nothing  In  every  public  house, 
I  demanding  "Half  o'  four  ale  and  a 
i  straw  pipe."  A  correspondent  wrote 
that  Irish  clay  pipes  stamped  Hynes 
Galway  were  obtainable,  made  of  soft 
rlav  sweet  but  a  rather  heavy  strain 
on  the  teeth.  He  recommended  soaking 
a  new  pipe  by  stoppmg  up  the  mouth- 
piece and  filling  the  pipe  with  beer  for 
half  an  hour.  Tennyson,  who  smoked 
straight-stemmed  Dublin  clay  pipes 
soaked  his  in  coffee.  In  London  the 
c°ay  is  tucked  stem  downwards  in  the 
s  rap  that  hitches  up  the  corduroys  of 
dustmen  and  coalmen  just  beneath  the 

kBut  what  has  become  of  the  French 
clay  pipes  that  some  years  ago  were 
sold  in  Boston  for  5  cents  a  piece?  The 
French  workman  used  to  call  his  pipe 
hy  a  woman's  name,  preferably  Jose 
phine.  • 
Tennyson  at  Play. 

i  traordiharily    skilful.     This    was  also 
Ruskin's  favorite  game,   and  thus  he 
took  his  exercise.   Cowper  also  liked  the 
game.    Why  did  not  Tennyson  write  a 
poem  to  his  battledore?   His  silly  verses, 
"The   Skipping  Rope,"    were  not  sup- 
pressed by  him  until  1851,   nine  years 
'  after  they  were  first  published.  They 
should  be  known  to  all  who  believe  in 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  Tennyson  and 
I  insist  on  having  his  complete  works. 
Sure  never  yet  was  Antelope 

Could  skip  so  lightly  by.  H 
Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping-rope 

Will  hit  you  in  the  eye.  i 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping-rope! 

How  fairy-like  you  fly!  i 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you  muse  and  mope— « 

l'  hate  that  silly  nigh. 
Nay,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  tell  me  how  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope, 
And  hang  yourself  thereby. 


"THE  CONCERT" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HCLLI3  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Con- 
cert," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Her- 
mann Bahr.  The  English  version  by 
Leo  Dltrichstein.  Produced  by  David 
Belasco. 
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the  Italians  in  A'geiia  , 
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with    His  1jU«- 


nd   Sullivan  s     <J  Pi  e"=  .  b    at  tTie  Arllng- 
ihe  next  organ  ^»&'  ^evening,  Jan-  S.    ||j  ueorge  vva 
,„  Street  Church   Fr.da>  e™^*-  orchestral     never  slopt 
Fancuil  Hall.  .Friday,  s  M„ndelssohn.  j     Are  thel 

oncert  led  by  vvdham  Movjiu     scha,kowsky,  1 
^erture.    "Fungal  6  Cave _  ,  Mas. 
£dante  from  strin.?H^i^V  fDelibes.  In- 
i  ?.«t*rfa  onNa^a"-  Dvorak, 


Dean  Swift  wrote  in  his  Journal  to 
Ma,  Dec.  24,  1711:  "I  gave  Patrick 
It  a  crown  for  his  Christmas  box,  on 
adition  he  would  be  good,  and  he  came 
me  drunk  at  midnight.  I  have  taken 
memorandum  of  it,  because  I  never 
sign  to  give  him  a  groat  more." 


net,  lamasi*.  v-  -j£;r.  Dv0rak,  Slavonic 
nezzo  from  «ai»^  victoria  Johnson 
ce   in   O  St   „.;u  sine  the  Page  s 

Sally,  me^-aoprano;  »     •  ^ 
K   from     The  avs ■  Renavente  will 
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nis  C   Elson  will  lecture. 
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The  True  John  Paul  Jones. 

Messrs.  Charles  Henry  Hart  and  Ed- 
rd  Bir'dle  assert  that  the  body  dis- 
/ered  ifl  Paris  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
ich  now  lies  in  a  crypt  at  Annapolis, 
jgiot  that  ff  John  Paul  Jones.  The 
ttroversy  that  will  undoubtedly  arise 
Is  fair  to  rival  the  discussion  in  which 
jner  Dean  of  Angels  was  hit  with  a 
Ink  of  old  red  sandstone,  and-  Mr. 
■wn  exercised  his  gift  of  sarcasm 
W  the  bones  in  question.  The  most 
fcfactory  portrait  of  John  Paul  Jones 
■hat  drawn  by  Herman  Melville. 
(He  was  a  rather  small,  elastic, 
jkrthy  man,  with  an  aspect  as  of  a  dis- 
|erited  Indian  chief  in  European 
Utiles.  An  unvanquishable  enthusiasm 
iensified  to  perfect  sobriety,  couched 
his  savage,  self-possessed  eye.  He 
i  i  legantly  and  somewhat  ex- 
ivagantly  dressed  as  a  civilian;  he 
rried  himself  with  a  rustic,  barbaric 
untlr'ss,  strangely  dashed  with  a 
perln  luced  touch  of  the  Paris  salon. 
$  tawny  cheek,  like  a  date,  spoke  of 
kropic.  A  wonderful  atmosphere  or 
|d  £rlendlessnes8  arid  scornful  isola- 
Invested  him.  Yet  there  was  a 
Df  the  poet  as  well  as  the  outlaw 
lip;,  too.  A  cool  solemnity  of  in- 
dity  sat  on  his  lip.  He  looked  like 
who  of  purpose  sought  out  harm's 
He  looked  like  one  who  never 
been,  and  never  would  be,  a  subor- 

hen  Jones  called  on  Dr.  Franklin  In 
s   his   hands  were   half-muffled  in 
fee  and  ornamented  with  rings,  and 
nprted  a  small  richly-jewelled  lady's 
J.     His  right  arm,  however,  was 
rated  with  tattooing  "stfeh  as  is  seen 
on    thorough-bred    savages — deep 
elaborate,  labyrinthine,  cabalistic." 
,i  he  left  the  room  he  switched  a 


Facts  Worth  Knowing. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  prove  that  Washington 
was  not  a  good  general;  that  luck  de- 
feated the  British.  Yes,  yes.  It  was 
Artemus  Ward  who  characterized  Gen. 
George  Washington  in  four  words:  "He 
over!" 

there   any   old-fashioned  china 
_ar-holders    in    Boston?    They  were 
!  often  elaborately  painted. 

The  living  picture  shows  continue  to 
enlarge  the  English  language.  We  read 
the  other  day  that  someone  was  going 
to  India  to  "film"  the  Durbar. 

All  those  interested  in  pewter,  plate, 
trifle  and  ley,  whether  they  are  col- 
Iectors  or  merely  asiduous  drinkers  of 
ale,  should  note  the  publication  in  Lon- 
don of  "Causeries  on  English  Pewter," 
by  Antonio  de  Navarro. 

From  the  Wordsworth  Concordance 
we  learn  that  the'  first  personal  pro- 
noun occurs  over  2000  times  in  the 
poet's  works;  the  noun  'love"  .1300 
times;  "women"  only  100  times. 

Mr.  George,  the  uncle  of  Messrs. 
Wheelwright  and  Stimson's  Rollo, 
smoked  because  he  suffered  from  a 
cruel  nervous  disease.  Harriet  Mart - 
neau  smoked  cigars  for  a  time  thinking 
she  might  thus  remedy  her  deafness. 


The  Persia  of  Today. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  all  about 
Persia  in  view  of  the  present  political 
situation  should  consult  John  Ogilby's 
"Asia,"  the  first  volume,  published  in 
1GS3.  The  book  cannot  be  described  as 
being  "up-to-date"  (a  hideous  term),  but 
the  Persians  are  a  conservative  folk 
and  the  flight  of  two  centuries  and 
some  odd  years  is  only  as  a  second  in 
the  history  of  the  solar  system.  Ogilby's 
long  chapter  on  Persia  is  a  mine  of 
information.  Thus  at  Ispahan  there  are 
two  sorts  of  barbers;  those  who  prac- 
tise chirurgery,  never  shave  or  trim 
men;  the  others  called  Dellack  shave 
and  cut  hair  and  to  them  there  is  con- 
tinued resort  of  people,  but  every  one 
takes  his  own  razor  with  him. 

There  are  three  famous  houses  of 
entertainment,  frequented  by  "pot-poets 
and  comedians,  who  commonly  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  house  on  high  stools, 
tell  all  manner  of  pleasant  tales  and 
talk  continually  with  a  little  stick  in 
their  hands." 

The  Persian  army  is  greatly  to  be 
feared.  At  the  siege  of  Iruan  the  sol- 
diers had  a  sort  of  poison  in  little 
glasses  which  they  shot  with  darts  into 
their  enemies'  forts  by  which  means 
they  so  infected  the  air  that  it  swelle  l 
the  inhabitants'  arms  and  legs  to  an 
extraordinary  thickness  and  by  th^t 
means  made  them  unable  to  resist. 

There  are  few  lawyers  in  Persia.  The 
physicians  are  eminently  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  those  that  have  in- 
flamed their  blood  by  drinking  too  much 
of  hot  liquors.  This  treatment  consist- 
in  laying  a  great  piece  of  Ice  on  the 
body. 

The  Persians  have  a  great  aversion  to 
red  hair  and  abhor  and  are  afraid  oi 
»'•"'>-  '-mii — aii  •  ex- 

"soclety  editor" 
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When  "The  Concert"  was  first  played 
jln  Vienna,  it  was  said  that  Hermann 
Bahr  had  !n  mind  a  famous  pianist  who 
lis  still  pursued  by  palpitating  women 
entranced   by  his   emotional  perform- 
ance.   It  is  not  probable  that  the  dra- 
'matlst  had  any  particular  pianist  In 
mind.   His  satire  is  directed  against  the 
folly  of  women  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  "Intense";  also  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  emotional  virtuosos  who 
maintain   that   they    muet  constantly 
smell   the  Incense  burned  under  their, 
nostrils  or  their  performance  will  be- 1^ 
come  soulless  and  dull. 

Bahr's  comedy,  which  has  been  wf!! 
adapted  by  Mr.  Dltrichstein,  is;  a  satire 
with  dialogue '  that  some  might  call 
cynical,  for  the  unvarnished  statement 
of  truth  is  thus  characterized  by  many, 
especially  the  conservative,  the  mealy- 
mouthed  and  the  genteel.  While  the 
dramatist  does  not  pretend  to  present  a 
problem  or  preach  a  sermon,  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  spectator  from  the 
scenes  and  dialogue  is  a  sane  and 
healthy  one;  it  may  well  be  pondered 
by  many  men  and  women  who  excuse 
their  own  selfishness  and  egoism  by 
saying  that  they  are  mismated. 

The  fundamental  Idea  of  the  com- 
edy is  not  "new.  It  is  the  basis  of 
many  plays.  A  woman  married  to  a 
plain,  every-day  man  thinks  she  will 
be  happier  with  one  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  She  runs  away  with 
the  artist,  is  disillusionized  and  glad- 
ly returns  to  the  prosaic  Darby.  The 
deserted  husband  and  the  deserted 
wife  feign  devotion  to  each  other  and. 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  jealousy  of 
their  respective  mates.  In  other 
words,  the  two  couples  find  out  that 
after  all  they  were  well  matched; 
that  a  happy  marriage  is  largely  a 
matter  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
tact.  In  the  fundamental  idea  "The 
Concert"  resembles  other  plays,  and 
"Dlvorcons"  might  be  named  among 
them. 

But  Balir  has  adroitly  varied  and  de- 
veloped this  idea.  He  has  shown  Flora, 
a  foolish  woman,  Infatuated  with  the 
pianist  Arany.  The  character  of  this 
pianist  is  skilfully  depicted.  Vain,  irre- 
sponsible self-centred,  living  on  flat- 
tery, breathing  in  the  adoration  of  his 
silly'  pupils,  unmoral  rather  than  moral, 
captious,  like  a  child  dependent  on  the 
slavish  devotion  of  his  wife,  Arany  de- 
fends himself  by  declaring  that  he  can- 
not help  it  if  women  pursue  him  even 
to  his  bungalow  in  the  Catskills.  When 
Flora  arrives  at  the  bungalow,  Arany 
is  as  selfish  and  petulant  as  though  sli6 
were  his  wife.  She  begins  to  question 
herself,  to  see  bim  as  he  is,  and  when 
the  conspiring,  deserted  ones  arrive  and 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  change 
of  partners  the  scales  gradually  fall 
from  her  eyes. 

It  might  be  said  that  ,Dr.  Dallas,  the 
deserted  husband,  would  not,  as  an 
American,  have  viewed  the  situation 
with  such  good  humor  and  cynical  good 
sense.  Let  this  point  be  waived.  The 
dramatist  has  at  least  made  him  a  living 
creature,  as  he  has  made  Arany's  wife 
one  of  the  most  charming  characters 
on  the  modern  stage.  Her  affection  and 
courage  appeal  at  once  to  the  specta- 
tors. She  knows  the  weaknesses  of 
Arany  and  does  not  hesitate  to  expose 
them  in  her  advice  to  Flora  concerning 
the  management  of  her  future  husband, 
but  she  does  this  tenderly,  as  though  she 
had  the  happiness  of  the  couple  at 
heart,  and  also  displays  a  delicious  sense 
of  humor.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  her  Instructions  to  Flora 
with  regard  to  Arany's  breakfast,  or  her 
account  of  her  life  with  him  when  lie 
was  on  concert  tours. 

"The  Concert"  Is  one  of  the  best  com- 
edies that  have  been  performed  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  last  20  years.  Few  if  any 
comedies  of  recent  years  have  equalled 
it  in  the  expression  of  human  nature, 
in  refreshing  humor,  in  keen  satire,  in 
witty  dialogue,  or  in  the  stagecraft 
displayed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that; 
the  performance  is  one  of  extraordinary 
merit. 

Mr.  Dltrichstein  gives  a  remarkable 
Impersonation  of  the  virtuoso.  It  is 
wholly  free  from  caricature,  and  it 
would  be  so  easy  for  the  actor  to  fall 
Into  burlesque.  But  here  is  the  favor- 
ite pianist  drawn  to  the  life.  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  in  his  "Story  of  Carlotta"  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  spell  exer- 
cised   by   an    emotional    pianist  over 
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neurotic  women,  but  his  pianist 

moral  to  the  verge  of  beastliness,  anu 

Carlotta  was  fruit  eager  to  be  plucked. 
Arany,  on  the  other  -hand,  is  not  ya.  de- 
liberate seducer,  and  this  side  of  his 
character  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dlt- 
richstein. We  see  the  virtuoso  as  he  is, 
the  poseur, i  the  coxcomb,  yet  wholly 
sincere  in  his  art,  chafing  under  the 
remark  of  a  critic  that  "he  is  still  the 
great  Arany,"  dreading  the  approach  of 
the  time  when  his  fingers  will  stiffen 
and  his  emotions  dull,  hoping  to  main- 
tain manly  fervor  by  close  association 
with  the  women  who  swoon  on  hearing 
him. 

Admirable,  thrice  admirable,  was  the 
expression  of  constitutional  Impudence, 
refined  selfishness,  petulance  and  bore- 
dom when  his  every  wish  was .  not  at 
once  gratified,  jealousy  when  he  was 
convinced  that  his  deserted  wife  could 
possibly  look  with  favor  on  another 
:nan.  The  histrionic  gestures,  the  affect- 
ed forgetfulness  of  details,  the  petty 
foibles  that  are  associated  with  so  many 
artists,  all  these  were  graphically  por- 
trayed. For  once  the  audience  saw  a 
true  impersonation. 

Worthy  of  the  warmest  praise  is  Mr. 
Morris's  performance  of  Dr.  Dallas. 
Here,  too,  a  character  was  revealed,  not 
often  met,  perhaps,  yet  not  Impossible. 
Mr.  Morris  played  with  delicious  aplomb, 
with  a  humor  that  was  not  strained, 
with  a  manliness  that  carried  conviction, 
with  a  tenderness  that  might  well  ha\-e 
led  Mrs.  Arany  to  wonder  whether  a 
change  in  husbands  might  not  be  de- 
sirable had  not  the  constancy  of  Dallas 
forbidden  the  thought. 

Miss  Beeeher  played  Arany's  wife 
with  rare  intelligence  and  with  still 
rarer  humor.  She  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  representing  Helen  as  un- 
duly emotional,  nor  was  she  too  prosaic. 
When  she  did  indulge  in  sentiment, 
there  was  fine  repression  and  as  fine 
suggestion.  Miss  Grey  was  an  excellent 
Flora,  light  headed  In  her  artlotlc  as- 
pirations, but  naturally  clean-minded;  a 
child  who  needed  her  husband's  care  ai 
Arany  would  have  been  helpless  without 
his  wife. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
acted  capitally.  If  Mr.  Kearney  was 
conspicuous  by  an  inimitable  imper- 
sonation of  a  phlegmatic  Irishman  and 
Miss  Witherspoon  by  her  portrayal  of 
the  lovesick  secretary,  it  was  because 
the  dramatist  gave  them  fuller  oppor- 
tunity. 

No  one  that  cares  for  the  art  of  com- 
edy and  appreciates  skilled  acting  can 
afford  to  miss  "The  Concert"  as  it  is 
now  performed  at  the  Hollls  Street 
Theatre.  The  piece  Is  appropriately 
mounted,  with  the  attention  to  detail 
that  has'  made  Mr.  Belasco  famous. 

John  Drew  will  come  to  the  Hollls 
Street  Theatre  Monday,  Jan.  15, 
Hubert  Henry  Davies's  new  comedy.  "A 
Single  Man."  In  the  company  are  Mary 
Boland,  Thais  Lawton,  Louise  Drew, 
Ivan  Simpson,  Thomas  Kelly  and 
others. 
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GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"The  Two 
Orphans,"  by  Kate  Claxton.^ 
Jf'i'ritf Ym '.'.'.'.Eugenie  Campbell 
^tessVi^ierev:  M«Hi«^« 

Sister  Genevieve  p,?  Trevor* 

Chevalier  Maurice   Ed  gKgJ 

Count  de  Linleres   i„hn  Fen  ton 

.Tacqnes  Froehard  .John  Fen 

«S«*  Fro0harfl V.".:.'.'. Wa'ltei  Woodall 

 Frank 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 

E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe 
started  on  their  second  and  last  week 
in  Shakespearean  repertoire  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  last  tvetiing  with  a 
Christmr*'  performance  of  "Romeo  ^)-d 
Juliet."  T'here  is  nothing  new  to  sal 
of  their  excellent  performance  of  their 
respective  roles.  Although  Shakespeare 
may  not  be  considered  strictly  a  holiday 
attraction  the  theatre  was  noticeably 
crowded  last  evening,  as  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  remarkable  record  of 
the  past  week.  The  repertoire  this  week 
Is  as  follows:  Tonight,  "As  You  Like 
It";  Wednesday  afternoon,  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice";  Wednesday  night, 
"Twelfth  Night";  Thursday  night, 
"Hamlet";  Friday  night,  "Macbeth"; 
Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  "Over  the 
River,"  a  musical  farce  In  three  acta 
by  George  V.  Hobart  and  H.  A.  .  Du 
Souchet.  Musio  by  John  L.  Golden.  Ti  e 

cast: 

Madison  Parke„  Eddl?  I 

Bismark  Herring  Harry  Herms'  u 

Harry  Blaokstone  Lester   Crawl  :  . 

Hudson  Rivers  Melv-il'o  8tewi 

Timothy  Cook  William  Seth  i  y 

.Varden  Vokea*  David  Andrara 

Lizzie  Josie  Sa  l 

Mrs.  Madison  Parke  Maud  Lambert 

[Myrtle  Bllltopper  LUUan  Lorraine 

l  The  plot  of  the  farce  is  frankly  taken 
from  Mr.  Du  Souchet's  "The  Man  from 
Mexico,"  played  by  Willie  Collier  some 
years  ago.    Madison  Parke,  an  elderly 

SEVERAL  NOVELTIES  ON 

KEITH'S  HOLIDAY  BILL 

Children's  Pantomime  and  Productive 
Tree  Are  Features. 

A  special  feature  of  the  holiday  bill 
at  Keith's  yesterday  was  the  panto- 


essay  to  which  we  alluded:  J'There  are 
few  more  delightful  books  in  the  world 
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mime.  "The  Night  Before  Chrl.-tmas." 
which  will  ho  presented  especially  for 

the  children  oath  afternoon.  Santa 
Claus  and  a  mammoth  Christmas  tree, 
from  which  presents  aro  distributed  to 
every  little  boy  and  girl  In  the.  sudl- 
lenee.  was  Introduced,  nnd  many  a 
youngster's  heart  was  made  glad.  The 
tr.  f  and  the  gift  distribution  will  be 
!  made  a  part  of  the  program  each  after- 
noon during  the  week.  Instead  of  being 
merely  confined  to  Christmas  day. 

As  usual  upon  a  holiday,  there  were 
capacity  houses  at  both  of  yesterday's 
performances,  and  the  program  Included 
several  offerings  that  are  brand  new 
to  Boston.  One  of  these  Is  Walter  3. 
(Rube)  Dickinson,  who  has  a  rural 
monologue  sketch  that  was  an  Instant 
hit.  Mr.  Dickinson  In  the  course  of 
his  word  rambllngs  announces  he  has 
a  little  political  speech  to  deliver,  and 
his  mannerisms  and  style  of  delivery 
are  excruciatingly  funny.  He  was 
leaned  back  again  and  again  last  night, 
j  but  the  audience  failed  to  Induce  him 
I  to  do  anything  more  than  to  bow  his 
acknowledgment*. 

A  decidedly  elaborato  act  Is  that  In 
which  Marguerite  Haney  and  Ralph 
I  Lynn,  supported  by  a  company  of  many 
I  shapely  young  women,  are  presented 
j  In  "The  Leading  Lady."  Miss  Haney 
!  Is.  of  course,  the  loading  lady,  with 
I  Mr.  Lynn  playing  most  pleasingly  the 
role  of  an  English  earl  in  love  with  the 
j  fair  actress.  Miss  Haney  does  some 
!  very  clever  dancing,  Mr.  Lynn  Is  always 
|  excellent  and  the  show-girl  chorus  Is 
[at  all  times  effectively  and  fetchlngly 
j  gowned. 

Another  act  that  "went  big"— to  bor- 
row a  term  from  the  profession— was 
that  of  the  "Old  Soldier  Fiddlers,"  of 
which  Col.  John  A.  Pattee  Is  the  di- 
rector. There  are  five  of  thorn,  all  of 
whom  saw  service  in  the  civil  war, 
three  on  the  Union  side  and  the  other 
two  as  wearers  of  the  gray.  Individu- 
ally and  collectively  they  present  a 
number  of  old-time  selections.  The( 
combined  ages  of  the  five  Is  344  years, 
and  their  successful  vaudeville  tour  has  | 
carried  them  from  coast  to  coast. 

Emma  Francis  and  Harry  Ladell,  late 
of  the  Marie  Cahlll  company,  come  to 
Keith's  for  the  first  time  in  a  singing 
and  dancing  novelty  In  which  Miss 
Francis  sings  very  cleverly.  Another 
new-comer  is  Fred  J.  Pickens  and  his 
company  in  "Freddie,"  an  amusing 
comedy,  the  fun  centreing  about  a  con- 
fusion in  the  Identity  of  several  ardent  i 
swains  all  bearing  the  name  of  Freddie. 
A  special  Christmas  act  for  the  chil- 
den,  In  addition  to  the  pantomime.  Is 
Lamont's  cockatoos,  that  perform'  on 
trapezes,  fire  cannons,  turn  backward 
somersaults  and  otherwise  show  amaz- 
ing Intelligence  and  patient  training. 
TheMcGinnls  brothers,  one  of  whom  does 
an  excellent  imitation  of  Eddie  Leonard 
that  wasn't  haif  appreciated  last  night, 
in  clever  dancing;  the  cycling  Zano- 
ras  and  the  Havelocks  In  pantomime 
juggling  round  out  the  bill,  with,  of 
course,  the  addition  of  daylight  moving 
pictures  as  a  finale. 


the  Qre;it  Mullein  or  the  Gotten  Rod  re- 
semble his  wand?  Then  there  Is  Abad- 
don, the  destroying  angel,  chief  of  nil 
the  demons  belonging  to  the  seventh 
hierarchy:  Abaddon,  who  was  thrown 
down  from  on  high  by  Michael;  Abad- 
don the  angol  of  tho  bottomless  pit— and 
this  phrase  brings  to  the  mind  Glllray's 
caricature  of  Pitt:  Abaddon,  a  word 
used  by  Milton  for  hell  Itself.  How 
I  many  would  pronounce  "abacus"  cor- 
rectly tho  tirst  time? 

Wo  alluded  lately  to  John  Walker's 
engrossing  "Critical  Pronouncing  DIc- 
llonary."  Mr.  Walker's  comments  aro 
still  a  joy,  Hiid  we  happen  to  know  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  spent  many  hours  In 
reading  them. 

Here  is  the  note  on  "Asparagus": 
"This  word  Is  vulgarly  pronounced 
'Sparrow-grass.1  It  may  be  observed 
that  such  words  as  the  vulgar  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  and  which  convey 
no  idea  of  the  thing,  are  frequently 
changed  by  them  Into  such  words  as 
they  do  know  how  to  spell  and  which 
do  convey  somo  definite  idea.  The  word 
In  question  is  an  instance  of  it;  and  the 
corruption  of  this  word  into  'sparrow- 
grass'  Is  so  general  that  'asparagus' 
has  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry." 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  irrelevant"  is 
"one  of  the  annual  productions  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  (where  new  words 
and  money  bills  naturally  originate)." 

"Envelope":  "This  word  signifying 
the  outward  case  of  a  letter  Is  always 
pronounced  In  the  French  manner  by 
those  who  can  pronounce  French,  and 
by  those  who  cannot  the  'e'  is  changed 
Into  an  "oh  Sometimes  a  mere  English- 
man attempts  to  give  the  nasal  vowel 
tho  French  sound,  and  exposes  himself 
to  laughter  by  pronouncing  'g'  after 
It,  as  If  written  'ongvelope'.  This  Is 
as  ridiculous  to  a  polite  ear  as  If  he 
pronon'ueed  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced, like  the  verb  to  envelop.'  " 

Two  Extremes. 

Ernest  Benzon,  a  famous  spendthrift 
once  known  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  Jubilee  Juggins,  died  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  the  London  newspapers  are  still 
telling  stories  about  his  recklessness  In 
betting  and  gambling.  Are  men  and 
women  more  Interested  In  spendthrifts 
than  In  misers?  Tears  ago  the  latter 
were  the  more  famous.      They  were 


sley. 


^      BOSTON  THEATRE:  First  production 
p   in  Boston  of  "The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some  Pine,"  a  pIar  m  four  arts  hy.  Eu_ 

A  *ene  Wai**r-  based  on  the  novel  of  the 

tr  ^n'ne  na™  by  John  Fox.  Jr.  Cast: 

n  J'liin  Hal* '  Charlotte  Walter 

 Bortoo  Churchill 

 Kiotaard  Sterling 

 Georee  Woodward 

 Lillian  Dlr 

 "  W.  S.  Han 

 Willard  Robertson 

 -slice  Lindabl 

 CmiR  Wood 


J  A  subscriber,  amiably  disposed,  said 
the  other  day:  "Why  are  you  so  much 
Interested    in    words?    I.  should  much 

JV  rather  read  about  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son and  his  philosophy." 

Words  are  more  Interesting  than  deeds. 
And  what  is  philosophy,  whether  It  be 
Plato's.     Hume's,    Bergson's,  Kant's, 

n  Swedenborg's  or  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's but  words,  words,  words? 

On  One  Page. 

Our  friend  who  is  not  Interested  In 
philology  has  yet  to  learn  the  Intoxlca- 
■  ,    ting  pleasures  of  the  dictionary.  Take 
•  the  first  rage  of  the  "Concise  Oxford," 
for  an  example.  "Aard-Varkl"  We  are 
informed  that  he  is  a  South  African 
quadruped   between  an  armadillo  and 
an  ant  eater.    The  word  Is  Dutch  for 
earth    pig.     Fortunately    there    is  no 
picture  of  the  beast  to  disillusionize  us. 
"Aard-Vark"  is  enough.  The  imaginative 
conjure   up   something   huge,  terrible, 
'.iwlth  foaming  tusks,   monstrous  claws 
.  1  and  i  tall  with  a  dart  at  the  end.  His 
r< ,  roarln;  Is  heard  afar  off  In  the  dank 
W<  lungles.     Birds  then  cease  their  song 
••>•   tnd  cattle  shiver  and  sweat.   You  may 
,h    iav  there  is  no  such  ferocious  animal 
j_,    .n'd  smilingly  point  to  a  correctly  drawn 
I  tare:  wc  prefer  the  aard-vark  of  the 
mind  suggested  by  the  mere  word.  As 
n,   for   the  aard-wolf,   he  is  more  to  be 
in   feared  than  the  werwolf. 
w  '    On  the  same  page  are  Aaron's  beard, 
,.r.  Aaron's  rod,  abacus.   Abaddon— all  de- 
lightful  words.    Was  Aaron's  beard  real- 
f.  .)  ]j-  pre-eminent,  and  was  Its  splendor 


painted  by  great  masters.  There  were 
books  entitled  "Lives  of  Misers."  Daniel 
Dancer  and  John  Ellves,  two  of  the 
"most  remarkable  Instances  of  the  in- 
satiable thirst  of  gold  recorded  in  the 
history  of  human  nature"  were  house- 
hold names.  Children  read  about  the 
trout  etewed  In  claret  sent  to  Mr.  Dan- 
cer by  Lady  Tempest;  how  the  stew 
became  congealed  and  Mr.  Dancer  did 
not  wish  to  light  a  fire,  so  he  put  the 
sauce  In  a  pewter  plate,  covered  It  with 
another  and  sat  on  them  in  bed  until 
the  contents  were  warmed;  how  Mr. 
Ellves  once  ate  the  undigested  part  of  a 
piko  which  had  been  swallowed  by  a 
larger  one  taken  in  this  state  by  a  net 
and,  eating,  remarked  with  great  satis 
faction:  "Aye!  this  is  killing  two  birdi 
with  one  stone." 

The  interest  today  seems  to  be  cen 
tred  on  spendthrifts,  now  that  Russell 
Sage  Is  no  more.  Coal-oil  Johnny  ia 
still  gratefully  remembered  and  the 
Westerner  who  periodically  hires  a  spec 
ial  train  to  New  York  or  floods  a  town 
with  champagne  Is  still  reckoned  as  a 
worthy  sucessor  to  Hellogabalus. 


Remedies  Against  Fatigue. 

The  carnivorous  and  the  vegetarian 
ore  now  Indulging  themselves  in  friendly 
competitive  walking.   When  Capt.  Bar- 
clay in  1S09  engaged  to  go  on  foot  1000 ! 
miles  in  1000  successive  hours  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  In  each  and  every  hour! 
for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas,  he  break- 
fasted on  a  roast  fowl,  a  pint  of  strong 
ale  and  two  cups  of  tea  with  bread : 
and  butter:  he  lunched  at  noon,  one 
day  on  beefsteaks  and  the  next  on  mut-j 
ton  chops  "of  which  he  ate  a  consid- 
erable quantity."    At  6  P.  M.  he  dined 
on  roast,  beef  or  mutton  chops  with 
such    vegetables   as   were    in  season, 
drinking  porter  and  two  or  three  glasses 
of  wine.    At  11  P.  M.  he  supped  on  a  : 
cold  fowl.    So  that  he  took  dallv  from 
five  to  six  pounds  of  animal  food. 

On  the  othec  hand,  consider  the  re- 
niark  of  Mr.  James  Howell  Jan.  ]  1646: 
"In  Barbary  and  other  parts  of'Afric 
'tis  wonderful  what  a  small  Pill  of  To- 
bacco will  do;  for  those  who  use  to  I 
ride  Post  through  the  sand  Desarts, 
where  they  meet  not  with  anything 
that's  Potable  or  Edible,  sometimes 
three  days  together,  they  use  to  carry- 
small  Balls,  or  Pills  of  Tobacco,  which  | 
being  put  under  the  Tongue,  it  affords 
them  a  perpetual  moysture,  and  takes 
of  the  Edge  off  the  Appetite  for  some 
days." 


year  age.  Query:  If  a  gibus  is  not  to 
be  worn  at  the  opera  or  theatre,  where 
Is  It  to  b"  sported?  Is  It  to  be  reserved 
for  symphony  concerts  and  Lowell  lee-' 
tures?  or  Is  it  to  disappear,  as  the  dodo?( 
Can  any  one  give  information  about 
Mr.  Gibus,  the  inventor?  Did  the  idea 
'  come  to  him  suddenly  jn  the  n|gn| 
watches?  Was  he  an  operagoer  incon- 
venienced by  the  ordinary  hat  in  lasn- 
ion?  What  was  his  homo  life?  In  tho 
ecstasy  of  triumph,  did  he  persist  In 
springing  and  shutting  the  hat  until 
Mrs.  Gibus  complained  of  her  nerves? 

"PAGLIACCr  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


been  | 
Bos- 
of  still 


Gibus  vs.  Silker. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  it  has  been 
decreed   that  young  Alclblades  should 
not  be  seen  at  the  opera  with  a  gibus,  \ 
or  collapsible  crush,  or  opera,  or  accor-  : 
deon  hat;  the  plug,  the  silker,  is  the 
thing.  Yet  we  read  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  directions  con- 
cerning the  care  of  the  opera  hat;  how  j 
the  flat  box  should  be  used  only  when 
the  man  is  travelling;  "at  all  other  times  ] 
the  opera  haLshould  be  sprung  out  and 
kept  in  an  ordinary  hatbox."   The  gibus 
is  not  out  of  fashion  ia  London,  ai- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Leonca- 
vallo's "Pagllaccl."  Mr.  yforanzonl  con- 
ducted. 

Nedda  Mme.  Mulle 

Canto  Mr.  ZunateUn 

Tonlo  Mr,  PoleiM 

Silvio  ,  i  ..Mr.  Baxreau 

Bcppe  Mr.  Gln.cc.one 

Followed  by  Delibes's  ballet,  "Coppella." 
First  performance  by  the  ballet  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  Mr.  Goodrich  con- 
ducted. 

Swanllda  _  Dolores  Oalll 

Frautz  .„  Maria  I'aporello 

Kne  Poupee  „  Gracs  Purlf»r 

Cornelius   „  Mr.  Botrazzlnl 

Le  Bourgmcutre  Mr.  Pulolnl 

This  double  bill  gave  the  audience 
much  pleasure. 

The  revival  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagll- 
accl"—not  "I  Pagllaool,"  aa  the  pro- 
grams of  tho  Boston  Opera  House  have 
stated  from  the  beginning— might  give 
rise  to  remarks  not  Inseparably  associ- 
ated with  the  performance.  For  exam- 
ple, is  Leoncavallo,  like  Mascagnl,  a 
man  of  one  opera?  We  have  heard  in 
Boston  the  latter's  "L'Amico  Fritz," 
"Iris,"'  the  short  opera  founded  on  "Le 
Passant,"  and  extracts  In  concert  form 
from  "Ratcliff";  but  of  Leoncavallo  we 
know  only  "Pagllaccl,"  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts In  concert  form  trom  the  "Med- 
ici,'' "Roland  von  Berlin"  and  "La  Bo- 
lieme."  The  extracts  from  "Medici"  and 
"Roland"  did  not  lnspiro  the  hearers 
with  a  desire  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  operas  in  their  appalling  length,  but 
the  song  from  "La  Boheme"  was  de- 
lightful. Might  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  this  "Boheme,''  the  scenes  of  which 
are  not  wholly  the  same  as  Puccini's,  or 
"Zaza,"  which  is  highly  praised  by  cer- 
tain European  critics  of  reputation? 

It  Is  said  that  the  comedy  sceneB  In 
the  "Boheme"  unknown  to  us  are  ad- 
mirably contrived.  This  Is  credible,  for 
the  comedy  music  in  "Pagliaccl"  l's  by 
far  the  most  artistic  In  the  work. 

The  performance  last  night  was  an 
effective  one,  an  excellent  one  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mine.  Melis  was  a 
colorless  Nedda,  a  part  that  Is  not  well 
suited  to  her.  There  are  two  ways  of 
composing  this  character. 

Nedda  may  be  portrayed  as  Inherently 
coarse,  not  vulgar;  a  peasant  to  the  tips 
of  her  toes,  a  woman  frankly  animal  In 
her  desires  and  passions.  Geraldlne  Far- 
rar  played  the  part  In  this  manner,  and 
gave  a  striking  performance.  Or  Nedda 
may  be  portrayed  as  a  Hnnet-headed 
soubrette,  unmoral,  not  Immoral,  sus- 
ceptible to  flattery,  reckless  through  a 
whim,  not  by  reason  of  constitutional 
sensuality.  Such  was  the  Nedda  of 
Slgrid  Arnoldson  and  Fritzi  Scheff. 

Mme.  Mells  did  not  givd  character  to 
the  part.  It  Is  not  easy  for  her  to  leap 
from  tragic  roles  into  one  that  calls  for 
lightness  of  motion,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
think  of  her,  handsome  as  she  is,  as  the 
soubrette  In  a  strolling  company.  It 
was  toibe  expected,  then,  that  she  would 
be  more  effective  In  the  first  act,  but 
even  there  she  acted  with  little  force ' 
and  left  the  audience  In  doubt  as  to  her  I 
true  nature. 

Mr.  Zenatello  gave  a  powerful  per- 
formance vocally  and  dramatically  of 
Canio,  and  although  the  jealousy  that 
leads  to  murder  was  the  dominating 
emotion,  he  differentiated  shrewdly  the 
Jealousy  of  Canio  and  that  of  Othello. 
His  Canio  was  always  the  poor,  strolling 
"Pagllacco,"  never  suggesting  the  sol- 
dier who  was  for  a  time  the  pride  of 
Venice.  It  is  true  that  the  stroller  Is 
human,  knowing  joy  and  anguish,  but 
his  expression  of  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions should  not  be  that  which  we  ex- 
pect from  Othello.  There  is  the  same 
difference' as, between  the  music  of  Le- 
oncavallo and  that  of  Verdi.  Mr.  Zena- 
tello thus  showed  versatility  and  Judg- 
ment. 

■  Mr.  Polese  sang  Tonio's  music  ad- 
mirably, but  his  Impersonation  was  on 
conventional  lines.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  Mr.  Barreau  as  Silvio.  His  voice 
Is  manly  and  agreeable,  and  he  sang  with 
much  taste.  The  performance  of  the 
chorus  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
evening,  and  richly  deserved  the  ap- 
plause that  followed.  Mr.  Mornnzonl 
gave  a  spirited  reading  of  a  score  that  Is 
at  times  inherently  and  unnecessarily 
brutal.  He  also  gave  due  attention  to 
niceties  of  detail. 

Miss  Galll  was  a  graceful  and  charm- 
In?  Swanllda  th  Delibes's  ballet.  The 
production  of  this  pleasing  work  was  on 
the  whole  highly  creditable  to  the  bal- 


growth.     The  progress  that 
inado  in  this  branch  of  art 
ton  Opera  House  gives  pronl 
more  satisfactory  achievement 

There  Is  much  to  be  done 
of  pantomimic  expression,  and  .  even  In  I 
the  carriage  of  the  young  wainen  on  | 
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the  stage  when  they  are  not  In  motion. 
Their  evolutions  are  less  amateurish 
than  they  were  last  season.  Last  night, ' 
Judging  from  tho  faces  of  the  majority! 
they  took  their  task  seriously. 

The  scene  of  the  automatons  was  well! 
managed,  and  the  ensemble  dances  In  \ 
the  public  square  were  Interesting.   Mr.  \ 
Goodrich  conducted  with  the  necessary 
sense  of  rhythm  and  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  score. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Carmen," 
with  Mmes.  Gay  and  Fisher,  and  Messrs. 
Zenatello  and  Mardones.  Mr.  Caplet  will 
conduct. 

Mr.  Contl  will  conduct  the  perform- 
ance of  "Lucia"  on  Saturday  night. 


I  But  to  return  to  Ariinmeiictc:  .fiaio 
I  salth  that  this  was  first  invented  by 
some  Cacodaeinon,  together  with  Cards 
an.d  Dice;  and  Lycurgus,  that  great 
Lawgiver  among  the  Lacedaemonians,! 
expell'd  It  as  a  most  turbulent  and) 
factious  science  out  of  his  Common- 
wealth. For  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
Idle  Labor,  and  diverts  men  from  other 
more  lawful  and  honest  lmployments, 
raising  great  and  mischievous  quarrels 
many  times  about  the  smallest  matters. 
Some  accompt  the  Pythogorean  Inven- 
tions among  the  Sacraments,  with  many 
other  ridiculous  fancies  and  Idle  stories 
not  worth  repeating;  Arithmeticians 
having  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  an  ln-1 
sipld,  inanimate  and  senseless  Nuhiber, 
though  they  think  themselves  Gods, 
because  they  can  only  cast  a  Figure  or 
can  tell  how  to  reckon.  But  such  hon- 
ors the  Musicians  will  scarce  allow 
them,  who  think  them  rather  due  to 
their  Musick.  /tp+fri 

Like  Lightning. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith,  the  lightning  calcu- 
lator, the  "Marvellous  Griffith,"  died  on 
the  ISth.  He  was  only  Si  years  old. 

Some  men  are  born  Lightning  Calcu 
lators  as  other  men  are  born  to  play 
checkers  or  to  serve  on  committees. 
There  are  boys'  in  every  large  school 
that  have  a  knack  for  mental  arithme 
tie    There  have  been  boys  In  villages 
who  without  schooling  have  done  sur 
I  prising  feats  with  figures.  America  has 
,  rejoiced  in  illustrious  examples.  There 
I  was    Prof.    Hutchlns,    who  afterward 
I  turned   his  attention  to  lecturing  and 
:  was  famous  for  his  description  of  won- 
iderful  works  of  nature, 
j    There  was  Zerah  Colburn.  a  Vermont- 
|  er   (18O1-1S40),   an   educated   man,  who 
j  studied- in  France  and  England  after  he 
i  had  been  exploited  as  an  Infant  phe- 
j  nomenon.     He    became    a  Methodist 
|  preacher  and,  after  10  years,  supported 
himself  by  giving  lessons  in  French.  He 
died  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
the  once  famous  academy  at  Norwich, 
Vt.    His  power  of  mental  calculation 
left  him  when  he  reached  manhood. 

There  was  the  black  slave  In  Maryland 
described  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  by  Dr.  Rush.  This  negro  could 
not  read  or  write,  yet  when  asked  how 
many  seconds  a  man  of  70  years,  some 
odd  months,  weeks  and  days  had  lived, 
gave  the  answer  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
When  told  his  answer  was  wrong,  he 
replied:  "Stop,  massa,  you  forgot  the 
leap  years." 

Mr.  Buxton  of  England. 
England  boasts  of  Jedidlah  Buxten 
and  George  Parker  Bidder.  The  former 
was  a  self-taught  calculator.  He  was 
not  even'  taught  to  write  and  except 
in  the  knowledge  of  numbers  he  was 
throughout  life  as  Ignorant  as  a  10- 
year-old  child.  He  glibly  answered  all 
sorts  of  hard  questions.  Here  was  one 
put  to  him:  "In  202,6S0,0O0,36O  miles,  and 
each  mile  reckoned  to  be  cubical,  how 
many  barley  corns,  vetches,  peas,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  beans,  lentils,  and  how  many 
hairs,  each  an  inch  long,  would  fill  that 
space,  reckoning  48  hairs  in  breadth  to 
an  Inch  on  the  flat,  as  he  found  them  I 
to  be  so?"  He  told  a  correspondent  ot  j 
the    Gentleman's    Magazine    that  this 

question  held  him  in  a  state  of  drunk- 
enness from  May  17,  1725,  till  June  16. 
and  he  would  never  attempt  so  much 
reckoning  again.  What  he  meant  by 
being  drunk  was  his  being  so  stuplfled 
with  thought  as  to  be  incapable  of 
business.  Buxton  (1707-1772)  was  always 
poor  and  a  laboring  man.  He  once  wont 
to  London  on  foot  so  that  he  might  see 
the  King  and  tho  royal  family.  They 
had  moved  to  Kensington,  and  he  did 
not  see  them,  but  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  he  called  "the 
volk  of  the  slety  court."  He  also  saw 
"Richard  III.''  at  Drury  Lane;  he  I 
heeded  BOt  the  spectacle  nor  was  ho 
moved  oy  the  action.  During  a  dance 
he  counted  the  number  of  steps:  when 
Garrlck  spoke  he  counted  the  words  the 
actor  uttered.  Buxton  was  glad  to  be 
back  in  his  village;  ho  had  no  desire  to 
see  London  again,  and  held  fast  f«-  the 
opinion  that  a  slice  of  rusty  bac 
sured    happiness.     "In    this  sta 


y,  the  offspring  of  content;  ti« 

the  remainder  of  his  days." 
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One  Bidder. 

rge    Parker    Bidder  (1806-1878) 
f  a  different  kidney.    At  the  age  of 
showed  an  astonishing  ability  and 
he  was  about  9  years  old  he  sur- 
the  wise  men  of  London.    He  was 
Educated  and  attended  the  Univer- 
f  Edinburgh.    He  became  celebrat- 
:  an  engineer,  and  was  of  great 
in  parliamentary  committee  work, 
lists  of  questions  propounded  to 
ave  been  preserved.    Some  were 
ed  within  one  minute  each. 
_is  one:    "If  two  snails  set  out 
aJ|er  from  Dudley  to  Birmingham, 
tr£|es  through  West  Bromwich,  malt- 
's distance  10  miles,  at  the  rite  of 
afeet  in  a  day,  the  other  through 
jry,    making    the    distance  eight 
and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  six  feet 
ches  In  a  day,  how  long  will  one 
at  its  journey's  end  before  the 
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iok  Master  Bidder  one  minute  and 
onds  to  answer  this  question.  "Sup- 
Saturn  to  be  777,000,001  miles  from 
'  irth,  how  many  men,  at  five  feet 
ches,  one  upon  another,  will  reach 
star?" 


perhaps  the  music  6TT'rasquita  and  Mer- [ 
cedes  in  mind  when  he  assailed  the  opera. 
In  spite  of  the  sops,  the  Parisian  bour- 
geois of  1S75  was  shocked  by  "Carmen."  [ 
He  condemned  it,  and  some  years  went 
by  before  he  recovered  from  the  shock  1 
and  thought  the  opera  a  suitable  enter 


tainment  for  his  smug  wife  and  carefully  ^ cv  deep  and  learned  thinkers.)  This 

Pole  in  Vienna  dines  alone,  and  begins 
with  the  sweets  and  ends  with  the  soup. 
In  this  he  is  not  strikingly  original. 


guarded  daughter. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  repetitions 
in  an  opera  house  is  that  they  awaken 
recollection  and  give  opportunity  for  j 
comparison  and  digression.  What  is  to 
be  said,  for  example,  of  the  performance  j 
last  night  except  that  the  chief  singers 
were  in  excellent  voice  and  good  spirits 
and  so  gave  pleasure  to  the  audience? 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Zenatello  when  he 
was  more  dramatically  Interesting  and 
effective  in  the  first  two  acts.  Mme. 
Gay's  impersonation  was  less  of  the 
vaudeville  order  than  it  was  earlier  in 
the  season;  she  was  better  disposed  vo- 
cally and  her  performance  was  more 
in  sympathy  with  Bizet's  music.  Mr. 
Mardones  is  a  heavy  Escamlllo. 

The  voice  and  the  clear  enunciation  of 
Mr.  Barreau  gave  distinction  to  Zuniga. 
It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  a  better  Mi- 
en ela  than  the  one  of  last  night.  Mr. 
Capiat  conducted  admirably,  and  the 
stage  settings  and  the  stage  manage- 
ment were  of  the  best.  There  were  feat- 
ures of  the  performance  that  M.  Marnold 
himself  would  have  enjoyed,  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  imagina- 
tive person  reading  Merimee's  story 
could  forget  the  opera  and  sundry  im- 
personators of  Carmen. 

"Aida"  will  be  performed  on  Friday 
night,  with  Mmes.  Melis  and  Gay  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello,  Mardones,  Polese  and 
Sijli.    Mr.  Conti  will  conduct. 


Old  Friends. 

ail  the  questions  put  to  Buxton, 
<Jr  and  Colburn,  we  find  no  mention 
ose  friends  of  our  schooldays,  A, 
1  C,  or  X,  T  and  Z.  How  inde- 
sj  pie  they  were!  Always  walking 
6  inning  or  working  on  the  farm. 
Ptvere  apparently  cheerful  and  ready 

0  next  school  day  to  perform  her- 

1  tasks.  They  were  to  be  classed 
Balbus  of  the  exercises  in  Latin 
composition.    "Both  you  and  Bal- 

ifted  up  your  hands."  No  reason 
ever  given  why  Balbus  did  it. 
_j  was  no  Information  about  his 
Wo  or  private  life.  Did  he  belong  to 
Jfamily  of  the  Ampii,  the  Atii,  the 
<  sin  or  the  Octavli?  The  adjective 
cms"  means  "stammering"  unless 
have  changed  the  definitions  of 
Kwords  as  they  have  changed  the 
c.unciation  since  we  were  at  school, 
tips  Balbus  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
ten   his   speech,    as   some  modern 

;rera  whistle  or  cut  a  curlicue  In    legendary  character 
ir  with  their  hand  while  endeavor-  G 
fjto  talk.    To  us  Balbus  was  the  co-  tf™   tne  myths— i,   too,   delig-ht   in  : 


The  passion  for  dramatizing  books 
that  have  gained  popularity  is  wide- 
spread, and  the  news  that  a  gifted  per- 
son in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  making  a 
Play  out  of  Maeterlinck's  "Life  0f  the 
Bee"  is  not  surprising.  As  yet  he  has 
not  found  a  "producer "  who  will  "pre- 
sent" it  as  a  "vehicle"  for  some  young 
woman  with  decided  "personality." 

Purely  Legendary. 

Mrs.  De  Koven  asserts  that  the  John 
Paul  Jones  of  Buell's  biography  is  a 


white,  while  his  shirt  and  cravat  were 
ebon  black.  (In  the  time  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  ^blonde  and  radiant  women 
slept  between  black  sheets,  and  wheth- 
er they,  as  a  rule,  were  without  a  night- 
shirt is  still  a  subject  gravely  discussed 


1  bore  of  antiquity, 
lim  an  injustice. 

W  SUNG 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TON  OPERA  HOUSE -Bizet's 
nen,"  performed  by  the  Boston 
'  company.    Mr.  Capltt  conducted. 


Perhaps  we  ,^-t  are  ^dam        E  too,  „ook  back  ; 


and  accept  them. 
There  are  men  living  who 
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legendary:  Mr.  Paderew^  Mr  TooZ 
velt    M.  Maeterlinck,- Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw 

X  its^mitV^  RuSSias'  Mr/CaruJo 
i  tne  list  might  be  extended.    That  is 

^SaytH,ey  are  fc"""*  to  the  pubi  c 
feot  as  they  really  are.  The  myth-pio- 
jneers  have  already  been  at  wortf  the 
< legendary  mist  is  even  now  enveloping 
these  men.  A  collection  of  (New  York! 
Sun  myths  would  make  a  bulky ToTumc 
And    unless   there   are   strange  stories 

ceases  T  ,*  °r  hi 

ceases  to  be  interesting  to  the  true 
lamateur  of  men  and  might  be  as  any 
occupant  of  a  room  in  a  huge  hotel  or 
.  prominent  jail,  merely*  number 

Early  to  Rise. 

is  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  to  be  followed  in 
his  contempt  for  early  risers?  "The  day 
rightly  begins  after  breakfast.  Now  and 
then,  for  worthy  purposes,  such  as  bath-  ' 
«ng  in  a  Thames  backwater,  or  Inter- 
cepting the  postman,  early  rising  is  de- 
COnceft'  ft*  j"  the  mai"  "  'e-dAo  se.f- 
d°nner  •'•    "  °-6™  a~Dd   duIness  a»er 


 Mine,  flay 

 Mlf"  Fisher 

 Miss  Martini 

. . .  Mins  Do  C.-uiry 

 Mr.  Zonule!!,, 

 Mr.  Marilnnes 

 Mr.  Ilai'reitu 

  ...  Mr.  Leo 

 Mr.  QiAecone 

 Mr.  r.etol 

ago  M.  Jean'  Marnold! 'one  of 
ost  distinguished  European  writers 
music,  made  a  contemptuous  at- 
n  Bizefs  "Carmen,"  saying  that 
ra  was  for  the  bourgeois  and  his 
family;  that  Bizet  himself  was  a 
ois.  He  based  the  latter  charge 
ters  written  by  the  composer  in 
he  aired  his  views  about  musical 
and  musicians.    Those  who  have 

he  letters  know  that  this  attack  'dresse<*  to  the  headiPof'  families  the 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  !'°ver  °'  Nature,  the  man  of  business 
was  perhaps  inevitable;  but  how  "".student  and  the  Christian  "was 
a  critic  of  M.  Marnold's  taste,  Pushed  about  1815  and  reached'  a  fifth 
--ge  and  judgment  express  him-  fdltlon  "»  1823.  Mr.  Buckland  urged  the 
gently  against  "Carmen"?  Be-  ^P^'tance  of  as  little  sleep  as  possible 
the  opera  is  popular?  Because  He  dled  at  the  age  of  25.  P^sible. 
s  and  von  Buelow  were  fond  of,  pearly  rlwr  Mr.  Gray  ha,  drawn 


The  Green  Man. 

This  Pole  In  white  is  not  so  interest- 
ing to  us  as  the  Green  Man  at  Brighton 

in  its  palmy  days,  described  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Melville.  "He  dressed  in  green 
pantaloons,  green  /  waist  coat,  green 
frock,  green,  cravat,  and  powdered  with 
green  his  ears,  whiskers,  eyebrows  and 
chin,  so  that  his  face  appeared  green. 
He  had  his  rooms  painted  green,  and,  of 
course,  his  furniture.  His  liveries  were 
green,  and  his  gig,  and  his  whip."  To 
carry  out  his  color  scheme  he  became  a 
vegetarian  and  ate  only  green  vegetables 
and  fruit.  There  was  a  man  worth 
knowing,  certainly  worth  seeing. 

A  Mensis  Non. 

Many  Bostonians  sojourning  in  Paris 
have  seen  the  eccentric  comedian,  Max 
Dearly,  whose  real  name  is  Roland.  He 
draws  a  retaining  fee  of  about  $1200  a 
year  from  a  bioscope  company.  This 
company  paid  him  half  the  fee  early  this 
year,  but  refused  to  pay  him  the  second 
half,  because  when  asked  to  do  an-  act 
last  August  before  the  company's  oper- 
ator he  did  not  turn  up.  Mr.  Dearly  said 
in  court:  "Everyone  knows  that  I  am  not 
in  Paris  in  August."  The  court  recently 
decided  that  the  company  should  pay 
him  the  balance  of  his  fee  for  the  year. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said 
in  a  London  court  that  "no  respectable 
person  stays  in  London  in  August."  Long 
before  him.  Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Stella 
(Aug.  23,  1711)  that  he  had  dined  with 
Lord  Abercorn  and  had  a  fine  fat  haunch 
of  venison,  "that  smelt  rarely  on  one 
side.  It  is  a  scurvy  empty  town  this 
melancholy  season  of  the  year."  And 
he  wrote  four  days  later:  "May  my  en- 
emies live  here  in  summer!  People  leave 
the  town  so  late  in  the  summer  and  re- 
turn so  late  in  the  winter  that  they  have 
almost  inverted  the  seasons."  Yet  Bos- 
ton is  usually  a  pleasant  town  in  Au- 
gust. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don   recently  quoted   A  O 
whose 


Buckland, 


rnd0SeJLettei'S  on  the  ItnPortaneeTDuty 
lduo^dVantase3,of  Early  Rising,  ad- 


ng  an  opera  for  the  Opera  Comique  f^S^  ^^yXfhVu^  PL 
I    librettists  and   composer   «2.r»    ,  p"— h*  d'ed  young. 

L  ?°etS  are  not  to  be  trusted  on 
this  subject  Thomson  exclaimed  in  a 
fine  burst:  "Falsely  luxurious!  Will  not 
man  awake?"  But  he  used  to  lie  In  be, 


composer  were 
to  consult  in  a  measure  the  taste 
p   prejudices   of   the  bourgeois 
production  of  Micaela  was  a  sop 
The   opera    would    be  much 
r.    more    artistic    without  her 
h  in  this  case  we  should  miss  the 
ig     Impersonation     by  Bernice 
Vll  the  pretty  talk  about  Jose's 
and  the  sentimental  duet,  and 
Ihat  interrupts  the  action  in  the 
|r-an  air  composed  originally  for 
ope-ra-these  pages  might  well  I 
>ut  and  Micaela  be  non-existent  I 
>  only  a  passing  hint  about  ai.y 
Sir!  attached  to  Don  Jose  ,n 


s  story,  iust  as  there  are  only 
words    about    Lucas,    the  buil 


tfl]  noon,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had 
no  motive  in  getting  up.  There  is  a 
'peculiarly    obnoxious    early    riser-  the 

?aarntWl;0h  ^  °f  U  at  breakfast  and 
taunts  those  whom  he  disturbed  at  an 
unseemly  hour  wlththeir  "laziness  '' 

An  Eccentric  Pole. 

I  We  read  yesterday  of  .a  rich  young 
:  Pole,  a  dweller  in  Vienna,  but  not  mere- 
ly  a  looker-on  like  Duke  Vicentio  in  the 
(bitter  comedy.  This  Pole  lives  "sum- 
are  some  who  regret  the  pres-  i  ^.T/'C  ^  day'  and  especially 
the  Toreador's  song.  It  all  de- 
'  how  it  is  sung.  Mr.  Baklan- 
the  only  one  I  remember  from 
Of  Del  Puente  to  the  present 
?  the  refrain  as  lllzet  wished  It 
Mess,"  and  beginning  very  1 
'  V  h  the  swell  of  the  arena  I 
n  •  In*  u>  himself  as  he  recalled  ' 
ous  adventures.  As  It  is  Usu- 
T,  with  full  voice,  and  straight 
lldience,  this  refrain  is  exceed- 
Igar,  and  yet  Bizet  was  a  mu- 
'  singular  refinement 
ir""]"  undoubtedly  had  Micaela 
music, 


anil 
4 


at  night.  He  does  not  summon  his  ser- 
vants by  pressing  a  button,  ringin  *  a 
bell  whistling,  shrieking,  or  capping 
his  hands  together;  he  winds  a  bugle 
(And  there  was  a  time  when  Sar  Peia- 
dan  stalked  to  his  dinner  table  in  Pari* 
preceded  by  trumpeters.  This  Pole 
finds  delight  in  driving  an  omnibus  and 
in  the  dress  of  a  busman.  In  his  house 
are  long  aisles  of  trousers,  coats  and 
waistcoats,  but  he  does  not  don  a  gar- 
ment until  it  has  been  worn  by  his 
valet.  He  once  excited  considerable  at- 
tention at  a  fashionable  ball-an  "ex- 
clusive function,"  as  a  "society  editor" 
would   say-by    appearing  in  spotless 


Motion  In  Rest. 

Mr.  Filson  Young,  who  has  viewed 
America  and  Americans  for  a  short 
time  with  his  insular  and  Insolent  eye, 
has,  of  course,  much  that  is  disagreea- 
ble to  say  about  us  in  his  article  pub- 
lished in  the  English  Review.  He  In- 
veighs against  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished institutions,  the  rocking  chair.  11 
seems  that  the  American  is  so  restless 
and  nervous  that  he  wishes  to  be  mov- 
ing when  he  is  resting,  so  he  invented 
this  machine  in  which  he  can  indulge 
in  a  continuous  movement  that  does  not 
advance  him  an  inch. 

Can  any  one  name  the  inventor  of  the 
rocking  chair?  And  when  did  It  first 
come  into  use?  Mrs.  Trollope  men- 
tioned it  in  1832. 

One  foreigner  at  least  has  spoken  re- 
spectfully of  *it.  Bain  declared  lin  an 
eminently  serious  work  that  "the  rock- 
ing chair,  Introduced  by  the  Americans, 
is  another  mode  of  gaining  pleasure 
from  movement." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Zenowas  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rocking  chair  when  he  phil- 
osophized against  the  existence  of  mo- 
tion. He  argued  that  an  arrow  in  Its 
I  flight  was  motionless— an  entertaining 
paradox,  not  wholly  unreasonable.  Best 
see  Aristotle's  arguments  against  Zeno's 
proposition;  also  the  masterly  discus- 
sion by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 

letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  was  looking  up  the 
word  "hakim"  in  the  American  En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary  (a  book  inferior 
in  sustained  dramatic  interest  to  Web- 
ster) and  under  "halcyon  flays"  my  eye 
fell  on  this  excerpt:  The  halcyones 
(kingfishers)  are  of  great  name  and 
much  marked.  They  lay  and  sit  about 
midwinter  when  dales  be  shortest,  and 
the  time  whiles  they  are  broodle  Is 
called  the  halcyon  dales:  for  during 
that  season  the  sea  is  calm  and  navi- 
gable, especially  in  the  coast  of  Sicille. 
— P.   Holland's  Pliny. 

Who,  after  reading  that,  would  not 
find  a  fuller  meaning  In  that  pleasant 
word? 

Now,  a  word  about  Casanova:  Are 
his  memoirs  considered  authentic,  or 
are  they  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Stendhal  or  another?  Is  he  mentioned 
by  other  contemporary  writers  of  me- 
moirs besides  the  Prince  de  Signe,  and 
if  he  is  not  wouldn't  that  be  sufficient 
to  prove  his  account  of  his  exploits  to 
be  largely  apocryphal?  Has  a  certain 
Whibble  (Whlmble?  Whemble?— one  of 
Henley's  bright  young  men)  who,  I  un- 
derstand, has  written  a  critique  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  touched  at  all 
on  the  matter  of  the  credibility  of  the 
sprightly  memoirs?  K.  B.  C. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Regrettable  Omissions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  In  the  American  Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary  mutilated  the  fine 
passage  in  Pliny  (Book  10,  chap.  XXXII. 
which  was  poetically  translated  into 
English  by  Philemon  Holland,  "Doctor 
of  Physioke." 

Note  the  omission  after  the  first  sen- 
tence. "The  very  seas,  and  they  that 
saile  thereupon,  know  well  when  they 
sit  and  breed."  This  is  also  omitted: 
"It  is  a  very  great  chance  to  see  one  of 
these  Halcyones,  and  never  are  they 
seen  but  about  the  setting  of  the  star 
Virglliae  [i.  the  Brood-Hen]  or  els 
neere  Mid-summer  or  Mid- winter;  for 

lotherwhiles  they  will  flie  about  a  ship, 
but  soone  are  they  gone  again  and 
hidden."  Nor  should  the  description  of 
the  nest  have  been  omitted.  "Their 
nests  are  wonderOusly  made,  In  fashion 
of  a  round  ball;  the  mouth  of  entrle 
thereof  standeth  somewhat  out,  and  is 
very  narrow,  much  like  unto  great 
spunges.  A  man  cannot  cut  and  pierce 
their  nest,  with  sword  or  hatchet;  but 
breake  they  wil  with  some  strong  knock, 
like  as  the  dry  fome  of  the  sea:  and 
no  man  could  ever  find  of  what  they 

i\>e  made." 


Casanova,  Not  Another. 

Now  as  to  Casanova,  Jacques  Casa- 
nova de  Seingalt. 

His  memoirs  are  as  authentic  as  those 
of  Monourw  D.  Conway,  John  Blgelow  or 
George  Augustus  Bala.  Paul  Lacrolx  sug- 
gested years  ago  that  they  were  writ- 
ten *E  StoBdiMkl,  but  It  was  frowd, 

first  by  Armand  Baschet  and  afterward 
by  many  Investigators,  that  Casanova 
wrote  his  own  memoirs.  "The  sagaciout 
world— Which  imparts  the  largest  dole 
of  contempt  to  the  pilgrim  who  brings 
back  to  it  the  largest  gifts— refused  tc 
take  Casanova  seriously.  The  shrewc 
critic  wondered  who  wrote  Casanova 
just  as  he  has  since  wondered  who  wrote 
Shakespeare.  •  *  »  Moreover,  so  fai 
as  investigation  has  yet  been  able  to  go 
he  (Casanova)  wrote  with  strict  regarc 
to  truth.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  tes 
Casanova,  his  essential  veracity  ha: 
always  been  vindicated."  We  have  hert 
quoted  from  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  arti- 
cle, "Casanova,"  published  in  the  Sa 
voy  (London)  of  November,  1896. 

Casanova  was  mentioned  while  he  was 
alive  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
He  died  as  librarian  to  Count  Walsteir 
at  Dux,  near  Teplltz,  in  Bohemia,  or 
June  4,  1798,  at  the  age  of  68.  His 
memoirs  were  taken  by  Carlo  Angiolierl 
on  Feb.  13,  1820,  to  Brockhaus,  the 
Leipsic  publisher.  These  memoirs  were 
in  Casanova's  Handwriting.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  "edited."  The  style- 
not  the  matter— was  thought  to  be  crude 
and  it  was  polished  at  Leipsic  and  made 
more  "elegant."  The  best  edition  today 
is  the  one  published  by  Rozez  of  Brus- 
sels. 

Our  correspondent  is  thinking 
Charles  Whlbley,  whose  essay  on  Casa 
nova  Is  in  a  volume  of  that  accom 
plished  writer's  articles. 


of 


The  Immortal  Memoirs. 

When  we  are  young  and  callow  we 
read  certain  books  because  we  have 
been  told  that  they  are  coarse  or  licen- 
tious. Thus  many  of  us  read  at  an 
early  age  "Tom  Jones,"  Rousseau's 
"Confessions,"  "Tristram  Shandy," 
Smollett's  novels,  Rabelais,  Byron'* 
"Don  Juan,"  or  the  famous  romance 
by  John  Cleland.  Casanova  was  un- 
known to  the  young  in  the  sixties  be- 
cause few  of  them  understood  French. 
There  is  now  an  English  version,  tout 
it  is  expensive  and  not  easily  obtained. 
The  story  of  the  adventurer's  escape 
from  the  leads  has  been  published  in 
English  as  a  boy's  book. 

Casanova's  memoirs  are  much  more 
than  an  unblushingly  frank  description 
of  amorous  adventures.  If  all  the  pages 
that  are  condemned  as  "objectionable" 
were  to  be  omitted  the  book  would  still 
be  engrossing  and  valuable.  As  Mr. 
Ellis  has  well  said:  "In  the  first  place 
they  constitute  a  document  of  Immense 
psychological  value  as  the  full  and  vera- 
cious presentation  of  a  certain  human 
type  In  its  most  complete  development. 
In  the  second  place  as  a  mere  story  of 
adventures  and  without  reference  to 
their  veracity,  the  THemoirs'  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  only  equalled  by 
books  written  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
In  the  third  place,  we  here  possess  an 
unrivalled  picture  of  the  18th  century  in 
its  most  characteristic  aspects  through- 
out Europe." 

(f-e  C  J'  °  /<?  / 
We  were  interrupted  yesterday  in  our 
talk  about  Casanova,  Jacques  Casa- 
nova de  Seingalt,  the  tall,  brown-skinned 
Venetian  gentleman  of  various  accom- 
plishments and  surprising  adventures. 


"V 


Prudes  and  Pillagers. 

|  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  began  the 
essay  to  which  we  alluded:  "There  are 
few  more  delightful  books  in  the  world 


i 


is 


i 


I  pa 

•  !< 
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uc 
til 


than  Casanova's  'Memoirs.'  That  Is  a 
statement  !  !  a.e  long  vainly  sought  (o 
see  in  print  "-added:  "Every  properly 
constltuted  man  of  letters'  has  alwavs 
recognized  thai  any  public  allusion  to 
Casanova  should  begin  and  end  with 
lofty  moral  reprobation  of  his  unspeak- 
able turpitude."  When  Mr.  KHIs  wrote 
this  .Mr.  Arthur  Symons  and  certain 
wrltirs  of  the  European  continent  had 
not  published  their  books  of  research 
tnd  commendation. 

es  Godfrey  Leland  In  the  story 
life  tells  of  meeting  some  of  the 
canibrldge-Hoston  literati  at  a  dlnn.  r 
or  supper.   He  Introduced  the  subject  of 
Casanova's  memoirs  and  nearly  every- 
one at  table  was  ignorant  or  feigned 
Ignorance  of  man  and  book,    but  Dr. 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  acknowledged 
his  acquaintance  and  chirped  pleasant- 
ly.  Thackeray  had  read  the  autobiog- 
raphy and  made  use  of  it  writing  his 
Harry  Lyndon,"  borrowed,  lifted,  with- 
out graceful  acknowledgment  or  formal 
,  apology.   Yet  In  the  eighth  chapter  of 
'  Barry    Lyndon"— which    some  might 
rank  with  "Vanity  Fair"  as  his  proud- 
est achievement-he  admits    that  the 
IriRh  adventurer  knew    the  Venetian 
Far  there  is  a  sort  of  chivalry  among 
the  knights  cf  the  dice-box;  the  fame  of 
great  players  is  known  all  over  Europe 
I  have  known  the  Chevalier  de  Casa- 
nova, for  Instance,  to  travel  600  miles 
from  Paris  to  Turin,  for  the  purpose  of 

Lord  Holland's  dashing  son,  afterwards 
the  greatest  of  European  orators  and 
statesmen. " 


I  Char 
of  his 


l7,S~y  ,He,a]J~  reader  answer 
l  question?     We    have    never   hJaS  .if 
I  saw  In  common  speech  \t^TK, 

"JENA"  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  nth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Mme.  Berta 
Morena  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  the  Munich  Court  and  Na- 
tional Theatre  wu  the  soloist  The 
program  was  as  follows-: 


;  ■  ■■  -r' h'!;v  'y' ;  '     "°s  «-Nh  to i 

too  many  contraltos  are  dramalio  roles; 
gramatlo  soprano  °Lrtl  to  take 


dramatic  soprano  na^te  °"A,oua  to  take 
thus  acquire  a  greater'  ,  hat  'hey  ™W 
«  higher  salary         er  reP»tation-and 


qual 

'he  great 


•    majorHv  bet.,e~r  than. 

Germ,.,    ope£  of^her  sisters  in* 


5 ^«5StfW&  • 

>e»rs.    Her  nh„,   .  ,a,0.l 


TWO  BILLS  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


St^S^Mi  EVe!yn  SC0"'ey  «  Shows 


Casanova's  Vindicators. 

For  some  rears  Casanova  iiaa  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  painstaking  in- 
vestigators. ln  the  eighties  La  Vogue 
(Paris)  published  extract*  from  his 
manuscripts  found  at  the  castle  Dux 
and  they  were  dull  reading,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Symons  discovered  other  manu- 
waT  S,  Kat  UliS  CaStle  where  Casanova 
Ualia™  rvr'anv,  t0  C0Unt  Waldstein. 
Italians,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  have 
examined  Into  the  memoirs  as  though 
they  hoped  to  prove  Casanova  a  liar 

ncH-  ,eLaI! bear  testim°ny  to  his  ver: 

j  acity  and  bnng  corroborative  evidence. 
His  intercourse  with  Voltaire  in  Swit- 

•ln»J"i  and    his   politlcaI   m^i°n  In 
!  ,  Holland  are  no  longer  pooh-poohed  as  1 
,  existing  only  in  his  imagination.  Vol-' 
I  Jtume  atter  volume  has  appeared.  The 
1  !  "Casanova  et  son  Temps,"  by 

<  ^    yfd  MavniaI'  Published  this  year  by 
the  Mercure  de  France,  Paris.  There  is 

»?°?  l°  PUblis!l  the  "'emoirs' 
exactly  as  Casanova  wrote  thom  ,t~ 

in-  nL«      3  aS  thou6h  some  one  edit- 

Wilhelm  Heinrlch 
Wllhelm  Heinrich  will  be  missed  by 
many,  not  only  as  a  singer  and  teacher 
but  as  an  example  of  patience,  courage 
crossed'.ne"'?^8-  ,BI,nd  maslcians  have 

an  organ  r.citaJ  In  Jordan  .  .~ 

ronfnrf/  sail'nS  came.  He  visited  this 
i«^n  and  that  teacher  in  Kurooe  to 
St  l0Inethin»  "ew  that  he  in  turn 
-in-  m  m°re  he'Ptul  10  his  pupils  or 
V<  andlng  "n^LV^  a  flner  »"oe£ 
,  *a»  \.     enthusiasm  put  others  to 

-  dneknneTnandHi,Sn  °h7  ^^""n' 
-oraon  was  constan  H-  miBd'S  eye  tIle 
to  manv  as  thll  2  7  recedin&.  vrhile 
P'iaculUes  waVdulT  .f°W  J5ld  and  their 
*  "ch  is  near  them  contTacts  and  that 
"profitable        '  em  seems  ^a'e  a"d  un- 


To  th   J  Ca,,ed  Straight." 

n  readft0r  °'  "AS  the  ™>™  W: 
,   todav-!  JnS,   '  edit°rIaI  PWaph  in 

to  me  C  p?ob«bS%nWetfccum« 

2&  ItfS  ^  ^  as 

called  E^aut?fUi»r?.COn,2  to  the  Ho™« 
grar.h  ro  t  >     «    }  ls  Prefi*ed  as  an  epl- 

England  ^avin^T^0'"5  alle&ed  "*ew 
;    Brookline,  Dec.  28.  OBSERVER. 


Setae  inrtyTPJ107  ,n  C  minor-  -^etholen  (?) 

5.,??    .  d  arl'1  from  "niello"  Beeth«T»n 

>ulte  for  orchestra  op.  0   jS22 

Kl».te  of  "Geot.erdarmmeruoK"::.:-.;;^^ 
.j**"  "J<fna"  *>mphony  was  performed 
ror  the  first  time  ln  this  country  The 
parts  were  discovered  some  years  ago 
by  Prof.  Fritz  Stein  of  Jena,  who  was 

«nii~B£ln.e  in  th<!  archlve  room  of  the 
nii^  ,,  yf  muslc  department.  The 
portfolio  that  inclosed  these  parts  bore 
nA,*nscrl,?tlon  "Slnf°nie  par.  L.  van 
Beethoven,"  and  on  two  of  the  parts 
the  composer's  name  was  written  Prof 
stein  who  Is  a  firm  believer  in  the  au- 
thorship of  Beethoven,  arranged  the 
■'■ore  from  the  parts,  and  the  symphony 
was  played  at  Jena  on  Jan.  17,  1910  It 
has  been  performed  ln  other  cities',  as 
l^eipsic  and  Munich. 

Prof.  Stein  has  written  a  long  and 
elaborate  study  of  the  work.  He  con- 
?v  Reeth31  thC  S3™ehony  *a»  composed 
L  l°,Ven  at  Bonn  some  time  be- 
tween 1787  and  1790;  that  Beethoven 
l,nt  u  tn  ac<3ualntance  at  Jena.  It 
Z  ?hhf;iT,be/n  Perfor«"ed  there  at  on" 
of  the  "Akademischen  Konzerte  " 
in  rP!!!?8  MM  that  certain  critic, 
in    Germany,     having    examined  the 

Pro1fPh°Steyinand  5T*  «i  d°  »"?  »ha« 
,  n  S  opinlon-  They  speak  of 
the  danger  of  using  old  parts  as  the 
Sv'h?'a  h/P°theSis;  they  fail  to  find 
any  hints  at  the  later  Beethoven;  they 
»nl^' k  that  11,9  svmPhony  was  com- 
K  by  fome  min°r  composer  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Hadvn 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Fiedler  should 
produce  the  symphony  In  Boston  for 
a„mlld  ourlosity  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  work.  It  would  be 
unnatural,  inhuman  In  any  one  to  ask 
m  a  second  performance.  For  anart 
troa  the  question  of  authorship,  the 

amXhi  n0t  lnlerestlnS-  There  is  an 
amiable  arrangement  of  notes  after 
-he  manner  of  Hadyn  in  his  weakest 
and  most  perfunctory  mood,  but  wHhout 

»Pt    t  J  fi      i"6  *  few  eohoes  of  Mo-  < 
zart   ln   the   finale.     Nowhere   ln  the 
whole  symphony  is  there  a  hint  at  the 
Beethoven  of  the  first  symphony  wh  ch  ' 
was  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1S00 

Let  us  supose  that  the  "Jena"  Sym- 
phony   was    composed    sometime  be- 

H?v!f  uL***  1790'  Both  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  written  far  better  sym- 
phonies than  this,  before  1787  The 
three  great     symphonies  of  Mozart 

den°hCt?u70Spf  "  year  later'  Havd^'« 
t  k  .  Parls     ^ymphoniea  were 

written  between  17S4  and  178S  It  is 
not  easy  to  think  that  either  one  of 
these  composers  wrote  the  "Jena." 
with  its  childish  prattle.  In  their 
fef.  sJ'7nPhonic  works  preceding 
there  is  the  promise  of  what  was  to 
come.  Where  in  the  "Jena"  symphony 
is  there  anything  that  points  to  the 
first  acknowledged  symphony  of  Bee- 
hoven?  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  Jena  was  composed  by  some  In- 
dustrious and  forgotten  Herr  Schus- 
ter or  Herr  Mueller,  an  admirer  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  suite  by  the  Roumanian,  who 
studying  m  Vienna,  suffered  for  some 
time  from  Brahmsltis  and  then  made 
Pa,  is  his  dwelling  place,  whe«  a  mat 
;-!-apcl  was  built  foY  him  and  main! 
Uined  through  the  pious  interest  of  the 
f  ruu  oss  Blbesco,  was  performed  here 

STnnU0Wa,r<Vhe  end  0f  the  na- 
tion t„  »P,tS  °f  Enesco*s  early  devo- 
v  U.  r\?,l?  S1*  and  hls  association 
hwiM&m  FaUre'  there  ,s  a  oertain 
nd.Mduality  of  expression  ln  the  suite 
more  pronounced  than  In  his  other 
works  that  we  have  heard,  yet  not 
^™"dl^-.  The  first  movement  U 
chiefly  in  unison  for  the  strings,  a  unl- 
ih»  Z\  rnono*flnr.  The  chief  theme  of 
the  minuet  that  follows  is  clumsily  an- 

Z,hC  ;  and  ,f  tnls  awkwardness  were 
deliberate  ln  the  attempt  to  gain  an! 
"noo  flavor,  the  result  is  disagreeable- 
but  the  development  of  the  theme  is  i 
unusual,  harmonically  and  by  reason  of 
the  pale  coloring.  w 
There   are   charming  effects  in  this 

?n. Z™1^  ,a'S0  in  the  I"termede  The 
finale  with  Its  ground  bass  is  somewhat 
exot.cn  tonality.  The  Suite  as  a  whote 

r,™!hrS  Ia-one  in  the  blend  ot  archaic 
tnought  and  modem  expression.  The 
performance  technically  was  not  up  to 

1  b,fh  standard  of  the  orchestra. 
More  than  once  there  was  uncertainty 
in  the  unison  movement,  and  later  there 
were  disconcerting  slips. 

Mme   Morena  was  pleasantly  remem- 

ThPatr  V  V  ,SiegllnJe  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  nearly  four  years  ago.  she  sane 
at  a  fcymphony  concert  a  year  after- 
ward. A.  singer  Is  not  often  the  best 
]udge  of  her  capability  and  her  llmita- 


storm  and  fury  of  -re'     In  the 

did  not  vield  to  L^er  B  mus'<-.  she 
Shriek;  she  ac^PtedPhaer0r;She,dW  not 
comparatively  m,„"  ,r  iot  and  "as  a 
boisterous V:!;VSemb?e     Illstr«ment   ,n  a 

wpwKTs*  fo^o^  BCrrker,R  "eXt 
Phony  m  E  major  Nc  '7  r?"^  sym- 
jorto  In  F  minor  No  2  «£  ?f '"'  con- 
Wagner,  overture  to  '°Thl  6  £,lano; 
Dutchman."  The  Hying 


•Voice  of  Fine  and  Unusual 
Quality. 


"AIDA"  SUNG  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Verdl's 
"Alda,"  performed  by  the  Bosion  Opera 
Company.   Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

&^:..:.v.:-.::;:::::::;*%p^^ 

Some  900'  Knlgnte"  of"  Columbus'* were  ; 
present  last  evening  in  the  large  audi-  j 
ence  which  enjoyed  a  brilliant  perform-  I 
ance  of  "Aida"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.   The  opera  is  in  itself  a  favorite 
by  reason  of  its  melodious  and  spectac- 
ular appeal  and  there  was  delight  ex- 
pressed at  the  sumptuous  stage  settings 
the  processional  splendor  and  the  work 
of  solo  singers  and  chorus,  while  there 
were  repeated  curtain  calls  for  the  chief 
members  of  the  cast,  and  the  conductor 
received  like  honors. 

Regarding  the  familiar  impersonations 
of  the  singers  there  Is  little  new  to  be 
said    Mme.  Malta  is  a  picturesque  Aida 
and  from  the  first  moment  of  her  e^ 
trance  she  fully  justifies  Radame's  m 
fatuation.    Her  costumes  are  s  ngutariy" 

acter  'zed  'the  'laS  ^^^ntl/ehar' 
acrerized  the  languorous  charm  of  the 

trraea9dSah„ed  ^ 
ffrand  «tyle  ,he  realized  to, 


 Maria  Gav 

■  •  •  Elvira  Uveronl! 
■  ^Jprenoe  De  Courey 
aiuseppe  Gaudenxl 

 G'ovannl  Poleso 

impersonation   of  San-j 


emotional  demands  of  the  music.  She 
sank  with  marked  purity  of  intonation. 
With  dramatic  fervor  and,  in  the  case  of  I 
the  famous  aria  in  the  Nile  scene,  with  ! 

tion6XThSlte  SPn$e  °f  mUSical  Pr°P°r- 
'°.  n„ Tb^re  we.re  moments,  too,  In  her 
acting  where  significance  was  int»nsi- 

nuedntyfac!a,S01briety'0f  sesture  a  "d  "o" 
tho  *  .  a  P'ay'  33  when  she  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  dais,  a  mutely  resigned 
figure,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  vfctor 
the  sight  of  her  people  Z 

Vx,  Zenatello's  noble  organ  is  well 

opera  ™? \a"°tted  hlm       "w"  I 

opera.     He  is  alwaVs  sqtoethin"  more 
han  an  admired  !^n&  K  hlt  pTns  I 
are  imaginatively  conThosed.     He  san» ' 
last  evening  with  dignity  and  expressfon 

,ieh^Gay„WaS  a  resal  Amneris  H6; 
i.eh  and  mellow  voice  was  heard  to  ex- 

outbeurstain'athta°e'  ^  her  Passive 
hv  ,Z  iJf  }  6  /econd  Mt'  *hen  bored 
tr  Ji  \  tS  °f  her  attendants  to  dls- 
apapea.her'  *^  fraUg,lt  amorous 
Mr  Polese  was  a  barbaric  and  vocallv 
Pleasing  Amonasro,  while  Mr.  J  ardones 
"as    an    impressively    pontifical  hi^h 

Mr  81111  was  s SSSwfS 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Mas 
cagni's    "Cavalleria    Rusticana"  wUh 
Mn?e«-  Gay.  ^veroni  and  De  CouTcv  ! 
and  Messrs.  Gaudenzi  and  Polese   foi  ! 

p°enad"by  ll„rTheUOn  °f  De»"es^  " Cof  i 
"Lucia   m   i»  evening  JDonliettr. 

Lucia  Di  Lammcrmoor"  will  be  per- 
formed, with  Miss  Scotney  and  Mews 
Constantino.  FomaW  and  Di;"  JIeSSrs' I 
Owing  to  (nceasant  rehearsal's  of  -t  ^ 
Donne  Curiose,"  which  w  1  soon  ul 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  New  York  Mr.  Scotti  wm  be 
unable  to  appear  on  Monday  night  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  as  previous^ 
announce^  and  his  place  as  Iago  n 
Verdi's  "Otello"  will  be  taken  by  Mr 
Poleee.  The  management  assures  how' 
ever,  that  Mr.  Scotti  will  positively  od- 

^.I^d,^   ^   M   ^o  ^l 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

^Performances  were  given  at"  the  Bos- 
Um  Opera    House  yesterday  afte,„„on 
:iUv"n,n-  "u  "'e  matinee  Mascagni  s 

;:TrU>  RUStiCana"  —  *e  op"ra 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Santuzza  . . 
|  Lola  .  . 
■     Mamma  Luc  ia  '.*. 
i     Furlddt  . 

i aiiio 

Mme.  Gay's 
^ia 'is  now  more  carefully  composed 
,th.n  .t  was  last  season.  While  the  music 
of  the  part  Is  not  wholly  sulted  to  her 
veice.  and  there  are  passages  that  8he 
M»g   With   effort,  she   was   often  Z- 
Quent  l„  song.     Her  range  of  facial  ex-  i 
Preeslon  Is  greater  than  it  was.  for  when  I 
f  she  nrst  took  Uie  part,  her  face  was  as  ! 
j  «    mask    that  portrayed   only  distress. 
Her  business  is  more  varied,  and  It  is 
for  the  most  part  effective.    And  yet  in 
snte^of  admirable   moments,   her  per- 
formance yesterday  was  not  whollv  con- 
vmcng.    The  spectator  sat  unmoved  at 
!  the  signt  of  Santuzza's  anguish.  There 
was  no  overwhelming  burs,  of  passion 
There   was    not    the    apparition   of  a! 
crushed  and  hopeless  woman  suddenly 
roused  to  frenzy. 

There  are  few  Santuzzas  in  opera  that 
nval  MImi  Aguglia  or  Mme.  Duse  in  the 

TtVT{-  a"d  W"en  ,his  wel. 
acted,  the  opera  shrinks  in  the  mind  of  I 
the  beholder.    We  have  seen  tw„  &real  ] 
operatic  Santuzzas  in  Boston,  and  the  I 

S,tho^e^th^r^e 

eft^ee  tnat8itaPP'aU9e  of  ^ertSSftafi 
encea  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to ,  \L 
constant  y  and  Inflexibly  arttaSd  * 
Mr.    Gaudenzi    g-ave  maiir.j 

ent  Alno.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  ba,i 
tones  that  survive  the  test  of  tho 
Carters  song;  in  fact  no  one  naa 
Bo^on  this  ditty  so  wen 
The  chorus  was  applauded  for  the 
performance  of  the  ..A,ie?uiah  ■ 
though  the  intonation  was  no  alwavs 
secure;  but  one  or  two  of  toe  Thief 
singers  erred  in  this  respect 

wellness  pretty  and  amusing  bal- 

ctnduCc°tPePdella''  r°ll0Wed-  Mr" 
Une  Poupee Ma.':la  PaPorello 

foppeiius  . . i-Y.;,V,'ai.(\?a'rkct: 

Le  Bourgmestre  V..\V.V:  "B  Attlio'pSSfti1 

Arrt««         ...   ALtiuo  Pulclni 

Miss  Galli  was  again  a  charmin- 
Swaniida.  The  ensemble  dances  ™re 
performed  with  greater  confidence  and, 
abandon,  and  the  ballet  with  the  scW 

and  young  P"  ^'"^  '^d. 

"LUCIA  DM^AlwMERMOOR" 

Miss  Scotney's  First  Appearance  in 
Premier  Part  a  Success 

n,?°^Ze\U'S  'iL"Cia  di  Lammermoor" 
wa  sperformed  at  night,    it  was  the 

first    performance  at    "popular  prices" 

of  the  season.   Mr.  Conti  conducted. 

f^ucy  

\11-p   livelyn  Scotney  I 

Eiirar i.\ '  '  •  J°hai)ni.  Morellk 

Norman  .  .  .•   ni,  ''""jarl 

Raymond  ....  Rafaelo  Diaz 

A"hur  '  '.'.'.'.Ernesto  Giaccon" 

M>ss  Scotney,   who  took  the  part  cT 
La  Charmeuse  m  "Thais"  and  sang  at 
a  Sunday  night  concert,  made  her  first 

^nTparT0  ^  a"y  ^  a"  impoi- 
Her  voice  ia  unusual,  extraordinarily. 


at 


pure  and  crystalline  in  the  upper  reg- 
ister.   The  compass  is  a  generous  one 

1*2  fll'f  J  a**  «the  extreme  high  notes. 
<.  d  flat  and  P  fiat  above  the  staff  with 
ease     The  middle  portion  of  her  vateS 
has  the  peculiarly  childish  nnalltv  that 
is  often   found  In    brilliant  coloratura 
.ngers.    This  part  of  her  voice  m  gin 
well  be  fattened.    While  her  tones  are  , 
,  not  conspicuous  for  color,  they  are  not 
I  pale,  and  with  mere  experience  In  „fe 
they  will  no  doubt  be  more  emotional 

She  is  a  young  woman,  yet  her  technic 
is  well  developed  in  certain  wave  *? 
present  she  excels  in  florid  passages'  but 
her  runs  .last   night   were  not  alwavs 

Her^m  °r  tWke  tbey  ™" "o- 
venlj.   Her  tril!  is  uncommonly  good  fo- 

Sln*er  of  h"'-  Her  staccfto  Pa°: 


melodic  line  and  her  phrasing  is  gen- 
erally musical.  Her  attack  is  not  al- 
ways decisive.  Her  intonation  last  even- 
ing was  excellent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  her  as 
an  actress,  for  it  was  evident  at  once 
that  she  is  a  beginner;  but  although 
she  was  simply  a  singer  in  costume, 
there  were  hints  at  an  emotional  nature 
|  that  in  time  will  find  adequate  expres- 
sion. She  is  a  singer  of  more  than  or- 
dinary promise,  and  some  things  that 
she  did  last  night  were  worthy  of 
women  whose  reputation  is  world-wide. 
She  seems  modest,  and  probably  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  she  has  much 
to  learn.  The  audience  applauded  her 
enthusiastically. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  in  good  voice, 
and  sang  and  acted  in  the  fine  old  tradi-  I 
tlonal  manner. 

This  afternoon,  at  4:30,  the  first  con- i 
cert  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Symphonv 
"rehestra.  Tosti  Russell,  conductor,  will 
take  place  in  the  foyer-  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  The  soloist  will  be  Sheri- 
dan Russell,  v,ho  will  play  Handel's 
"Largo"  on  th6  'cello, 


A  Last  Word    Tlie  Hera'd  has  received 

Abo  t  th  l'ie  *°1Icm  ing  'etters  with 

reference  to  the  first  per- 
Cancan  formance  of  the  can-can 
In  Boston 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
j  An  old  scrapbook  has  enabled  me  to 
fiite  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  cancan  in  Boston,  I 
I  found  this  clipping,  taken  from  the 
Boston  Post  Jan.  — ,  1868,  part  of  which 
I  quote: 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 
•  *  *  The  Grand  Duchess  rather  "hung 
fire"  until  there  was  a  whisper  that 
there  was  something  naughty  about  it 
and  then  people  flocked  to  the  theatre 
to  see  the  cancan  and  enjoy  the  love- 
making  of  Fritz  and  the  Duchess.  *  *  * 
Again  the  press  in  vain  told  the  obsti- 
nate public  that  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  dancers  that  ever  pirouetted  on  Boston 
hoards  were  at  the  Contenental  Theatre. 
The  lovely  nymphs  of  Terpsichore  exhib- 
ited their  ravishing-  forms  and  graceful 
movements  to  small  and  unappreciative 
audiences;  hut  luckily  they  accepted  a 
second  engagement  from  another  man- 
ager, whose  ballet  master  introduced  a 
furious  cancan  as  a  finale  to  the  ballet. 
That  body  of  virtuous  young  men,  the 
dramatic  writers  of  the  press,  were 
rather  shy  at  first  of  telling  the  naked 
truth  in  regard  to  the  dance,  but  when 
the  good  people  of  the  town  were  made 
aware  of  it  the  little  Comique  was 
jammed.  *  •  •  ' " 

This  extract  shows  conclusively  that 
the  cancan  was  danced  in  the  Grand 
Duchess  which  came  to  the  Boston  The- 
atre Dec.  30,  1S67,  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred with  confidence  that  the  De  Pol 
iroupe  did  not  dance  it  at  tha  Continen- 
i  tal  while  playing  in  the  "Golden 
Branch"  the  latter  part  of  December, 
but  Introduced  it  in  the  "Devil's  Auc- 
tion" some  time  after  their  removal  to 
the  Comique  Jan.  6,  1S68.  S.  G.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  cancan  was  first  danced  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Bate- 
man  Parisian  Opera  Troupe  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867.  It  was  danced  at  the  end  of 
act  second  of  the  "Grand  Duchess."  A 
critic  of  the  day  characterized  it  as 
"rather  extravagant,"  and  so  it  was  for 
those  days. 

jlme.  Morlacchi  first  appeared  here  at 
the  Continental  Theatre  with  the  De  Pol 
Parisian  Ballet  Troupe  in  the  pantomime  ' 
of  the  "Golden  Branch,"  opening  Dec.  ! 
24.    1S67.      The    following   January   the  I 
troupe  moved  to  the  Theatre  Comique 
and  there,  in  the  pantomime  of  "The  ! 
Black  Imp,"  week  of  Jan.  20,  186S,  Mor- 
lacchi danced  the  cancan  for  the  first 
3>ne  and  created  a  sensation.    The  fol-  \ 
.owing  December  she  appeared  with  the  t 
Elise  Holt  Burlesque  Company  at  the' 
Olympic     (formerly     the    Continental)  ' 
Theatre  and  danced  the  cancan  in  the 
burlesque  of  "Lucretia  Borgia." 

WILLIAM  H.  LEE. 


Comments  The  cancan   in  the 

„_  +.     rp         performances  of  "La 

on  the  Two  Grande  Duchesse,.  ot 

Letters  the  Boston  Theatre  by 
the  H.  L.  Bateman  company  was  a  very 
llttle  one.  I  saw  this  company  that  first 
came  to  the  Boston  Theatre  Dec.  30. 
3867,  but  I  saw  it  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  New  York.  The  cancan  was 
danced  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
when  Gen.  Bourn,  Prince  Paul  and 
Baron  Puck  were  conspiring  with  the 
grand  duchess  against  Fritz,  who  hid 
been  too  6low  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  duchess's  advances,  for  he 
loved  his  little  Wanda. 

Gen.  Bourn  had  sung  the  ballade— the  j 
"Sombre  Histoire  tie  Max,  un  Sokiat  de  i 
Fortune,"  with  the.  refrain  sung  by  the 
three  male  conspirators: 

Eeoutez.  race  future. 

l.-.i.  ulnlgtre  aventure,  i- 

ttt  I'hlstolre  d'amour 

Du  Comto  Max  Sedlitz  de  Kaletnbourg 
The.  four  plot  and  are  in  fiendish  i 
glee  at  what  will  happen. 

The  cancan   was  danced  for  only  a 

mf  1  or  two.    The  characters  were 

Impersonated  by  Mme.  Tostee,  Duschene 
(»um),  Lagriffoul  (Puck)  and  Ledue 
(PAul).  It  was  a  harmless  dance  and 
i  o  one  in  these  days  of  "natural"  and 
"Interpretative"  dancing  would  give  it  a 
.thought.'    Mme.    Tostee   hardly  raised 


her  skirt  to  the  Knee,  ana  tne  twistings 
©l'  tlie  body  were  joyous  rather  than  in- 
decent. There  is  no  allusion  to  a  can- 
can in  the  score. 

"The  Devil's  Auction  or  the  Golden 
Branch"  was  produced  by  the  De  Pol 
company  at  Whitman's  Continental  The- 
atre opening,  Dec.  23.  1867.  Another  ver- 
sion of  this  entertainment  had  been  pre- 
viously given  at  the  Theatre  Comique. 
The  De  Pol  company  went  to  the  Thea- 
tre Comique  Jan.  6,  18G8. 

The  cancan,  as  a  specific  feature, 
hilled  and  advertised,  was  apparently 
first  danced  by  Mme.  Morlacchi  and  her 
sisters  at  the  Theatre  Comique. 

It  has  been  said  that  Howard  Paul  in- 
troduced the  cancan  in  America  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Was  he 
In  Boston  before  January,  1868,  and  if  so, 
was  a  cancan  in  his  entertainment? 


1 


Notes  of  a 
Personal 
Nature 


The    Vienna  corre 
spondent  of  the  Signale 
wrote  enthusiastically 
this  month  about  Mr. 

Baklanoff,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera.  He  de- 
scribed his  performance  of  Tonio  in 
"Pagliacci"  as  extraordinary.  "A 
loutish,  apish  fellow,  yet  with  the  in- 
stincts of  the  comedian,  whose  brutal 
lust  for  Nedda  sinks  to  brutal  hatred, 
and  ar  last  to  brutal  indifference  by 
her  corpse.  Nedda  is  still  gasping  on 
the  ground  and  Tonio,  hungry,  takes 
r.n  apple  out  of  his  pocket.  Only 
Hie  stupid  peasants  vex  him,  as  they 
stand  about  and  gape.  'Go  home; 
the  play  is  over  I'"  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  German  vei 
sion  Tonio,  not  Canio,  speaks  the 
words:  "The  comedy  is  ended,"  Vien- 
na is  to  be  congratulated.  Boston 
mourns  the  loss  of  George  Baklano 
•  Otto  Neitzel's  opera,  "Die  Bar- 
b.nina,"  probably  based  on  the  story 
of  the  famous  dancer,  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  Frederick  the  Great,  will 
he  produced  on  Jan.  24,  the  200th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  monarch, 
at  Hamburg,  Dessau,  Crefeld,  Elber- 
feld  and  Dortmund. 

Julius  Major  of  Budapest  has  com- 
posed a  symphony,  his  fifth,  which 
has  a  soprano  solo  in  the  first  move- 
ment, contralto  solo  in  the  second, 
and. in  the  fourth  the  two  voices  are 
employed.  Thus  he  follows  the  ex- 
emple  given  by  Mahler  In  his  sym- 
phony "Lied  von  der  Erde." 

A  committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Meyerbeer 
In.  Berlin. 

feverre  Jordan,  a  young  Nor- 
wegian composer,  has  brought  out 
■with  great  success  an  orchestral  suite 
In1* Bergen,  his  birthplace. 

A  professor  at  the  Geneva  Conserva- 
tory had  the  courage  to  say  of  Beetho- 
ven's violin  concerto  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  La  Suisse:  "The  only  concerto 
written  by  Beethoven  for  the  violin  is 
indeed  not  his  best  work.  It  abounds  in 
banalities  and  long,  dull  pages.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  passages  j 
of  great  beauty,  w:hich  shows  unmistak- 
alily  the  marks  of  Beethoven's  lion's 
claw:  but  there  is  much  that  too  often 
savor's  of  bad  Mozart." 

A  German  critic  recently  hearing  Re- 
ger's  overture  to  a  comedy  conducted  by  , 
Mr.    NJkisch,    remarked:     "It    is   truly  | 
surprising  to  see  the  Curiosity  and  inter- 
est excited  by  each  new  work  of  this  ' 
composer.    Here  is  a  musician  who  can-  ! 
not  complain  of  being  passed  by  unno-  j 
ticed.  -One  would  say  that  musical  Ger-  I 
many  considers-  him  as  a  new  Messiah 
from  whom  the  word  of  revelation  is  ex- 
pected now  and  forever.    But  his  over- 
ito-e  does  not  bring  this  word.    Like  all 
his    other    compositions,  'this   one  ac-, 
q  flu  hits  us  with  a  learned  musician,  ca- 
pable of  uniting  choruses  for  16  and  32 
[voices,  of  conceiving  the  most  bizarre 

harmony  and  the  most  abstruse  and  fan- 
tastic combinations.  But  where  is  the 
spark  that  distinguishes  genius  from 
ordinary  talent?  Let  us  wait;  hope,  af- 
ter all,  is  not  interdicted." 

Louis  Godowski,  a  violinist,  11  years 
old,  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
Dec.  14  and  kindly  critics  said  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  why  his  debut  was  not 
delayed  for  several  years. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Charle3 
W.  Clark  singing  in  London  that  he 
sang  "with  plenty  of  expression."  "His- 
trionic .instincts,  however,  lead  him  to  a 
somewhat  indiscriminate  emphasis  of 
the  dramatic  ideas,  so  that  one  effect 
neutralizes  the  other,  and  the  whole  re- 
sult is  not  more  than  a  general  keying 
up  of  the  emotional  tone  without  any 
sali-mt  features  of  Interpretation." 

Alfred  H.  Hyatt,  known  in  this  coun-* 
try  as  the  writer  of  lyrics  to  which  com- 
posers have  set  music  and  the  editor  of 
anthologies  of  poetry' and  prose,  died  of 
consumption  at  Enfield,  England,  Dec.  8, 
at  the  age  of  40.  lie  is  mourned  as  "one 
of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  men." 

John  Ortli  of  Boston  was  one  of  the ; 
pianists  and  speakers  at  the  banquet  at  j 
the  Hotel  Marseilles,  New  York  city, 
last  Thursday. 


George 
Moore's 


M  r .  George 
Moore's  '  novel, 
.  "Esther  Wa- 

.  "Esther  Waters"  tera»  is  recog- 
nized as  among  the  masterpieces  of 
If/  ,,iC.tion  in, sP''e  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  well  of  it  Mr 
.Moore's  dramatization  of  the  novel  was 
w*?? UCe«  A'1  Lond°n  Dec.  11.  The  ma- 
jority of  (lie  London  journals  found  it 
dull  or  treated  it  flippantly.  The  re- 
view published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 


01  DSC Wis  oj  iar  me  most  Tnougm> 
ful  that  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  well 
worth  careful  reading. 

"Mr.  George  Moore's  play.  'Esther 
Waters.'  presented  by  the  Stage  So- 
ciety at  the  Apollo  Theatre  yesterday 
a.ternoon.  is  one  of  those  fascinating 
Works  which  defy  most  of  the  artistic 
conventions  and  yet  remain  exceedingly 
interesting  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  strike  the  spectator  as  slices  of 
life.  It  is  nearly  all  sad;  now  and  then 
it  becomes  full  of  dread;  and  of  the 
|  comic  side  of  life  it  shows  but  little, 
though  that  little  is,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
very  fine  kind.  It  violates  the  classic 
unities  of  time,  place  and  action  In  the 
airiest  way,  and  really  presents  three 
stones  instead  of  one-^the  story  of 
Estner  and  the  bachelor  man-servant 
\Vi  ham,  that  of  Esther  and  the  rate- 
collector,  Fred  Parsons,  and  that  of 
Esther  and  her  William  in  his  new 
aspect  of  a  publican,  a  bookmaker  and 
a  married  man.  It  deals  very  littie  with 
the  clash  of  wills,  but  very  greatly  with 
the  drift  of  life. 

"Things   happen    naturallv;  climaxes 
are  followed  by  anti-climaxes  as  truth- 
ful and  therefore  as  affecting.    Ther^  is 
a  quite  notable  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act.  where,  after  Esther's  book- 
]  maker-husband  has  been  murdered  by  n 
gypsy  ruff ian-a  sort  of  thousandfold 
I  viler  Blazing  Bosville-and  his  body  has 
been  taken  to  the  infirmary   with  the 
widow  following  it,  a  group  'of  his  la*e 
cronies  gather  nervously  round  a  tape 
machine  and  await  in  whispering  excite- 
ment the  news  of  the  winner  of  a  race 
Strictly  speaking,   it  is  as  pronounced 
an  anti-climax  as  that  in  the  third  a~t 
of   The  Thunderbolt,'  where,  after  the 
frenzied  exit  of  Thaddeus  and  his  wife 
the  relatives  all  began  jabbering  an-! 
abusing  the  couple  and  each  other,  and 
the  curtain,  instead  of  failing  on  a  con- 
ventional thrill,  descended  on  a  -situa- 
tion   that  appeared  to  have  been  frit- 
tered   away.     Yet    Sir   Arthur  Pintro 
never  proved   himself  more  truly  ?n 
artist  than  in  that   'anti-climax,'  and  I 
the  same  applies  to  Mr.  George  Moore ! 
and  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  'Esther! 
waters.     a  riot  and  murder  are  com- 
mon enough  things  on  the  stage,  and 1 
that  little  after-picture  of  the  murderer!1 
mans  friends  reading  the  race  result! 
supplied  just  the  touch  of  callowness- 
of  the  petty  business  of  the  world  goins , 
on  murder  or  no  murder-which  brought! 
out  the  full,  stupid  horror  of  what  had' 
gone  before. 

"The  play  is  just  a  book  placed  on  the 
stage;  10  years  of  the  lite  of  a  humble 
girl— her  fall  (the  result,  principally,  of 
ignorance),  and  all  that  follows  from  it  ■ 
the  saving  of  her  child  from  a  very  evil 
type  of  baby  farmer;  her  Inclination,  for 
the  sake  of  comfort  and  a  home,  toward 
a    respectable   Plymouth   brother  who 
falls  in  love  with  her:  her  return  to  the 
father  of  her  child  when  he  reappears ;  1 
her  final  decision,  as  a  widow,  to  re- 
main so,  and  devote  herself  to  her  bov  i 
The  other  characters  are  little  more  than  ! 
isolated  interests.     There  Is  a  notable  I 
moment    in    the    first    act,    in    which  ! 
Esther's  God-fearing  and  pitiful  mistress 
kneels  with  her  on  her  kitchen  floor,  and 
the  two  women- pray  to  heaven — the  one 
in  clear  accents,  the  other  choked  with 
tears — for  the  sinner's  forgiveness  and  a 
new  life.    It  is  one  of  the  most  daring  i 
things  we  have  seen  in  a  modern  play, 
violently  out  of  harmony  with  the  chat-  j 
ter  of  ethers  that  precedes  and  follows  ' 
it ;  but  yesterday  s  audience  followed  it  j 
hushed,  for  they  recognized  in  it  a  little 
piece  of  life.    The  old  baby  farmer,  in 
the  second  act,  killing  off  the  illegitimate  ' 
children  committed  to  her  by  wretched 
servant  girls,  and  justifying'  herself  on  j 
sociological,  and  even  theological,  grounds  ' 
— what  a  grotesque  of  perverted  common  j 
sense  and  devilish  benignity  she  seemed!  ! 
And  then  all  those  dreary,  voluble  race- 
followers,  in  the  fourth  act.  with  their 
Imbecile  superstitions  and  their  morbid- 
ly accurate  memories  for  facts  of  no  in- 
terest to  any  one  in  the  world  save  them- 
selves and  their  kind — how  tragi-comio 
and  how  true !    And  the  sudden  appari- 
Hon  of  the  grosser  Blazing  Bosville,  seek-  ' 
ing  his  terrified  'Poll.'    The  roar  and  the 
look  of  him  had  all  the  ugliness  of  Mat- 
tern    in    'Hannele' — and    he,    too,  just 
(rushed  into  the  play  for  a  moment  and 
[rushed  out  of  it,  and  was  heard  of  no 
more.    In  a  word,  the  whole  thing  was  a 
Idrift. 

,  "Is  'Esther  Waters'  a  good  play  or  a 
bad  one?  A  bad  one,  most  judges  will 
probably  say,  for  they  will  find  in  it 
neither  a  shape  nor  a  purpose.  A  good 
one,  we  say,  for  it  is  packed  with  life 
and  truth  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
a  brave  and  supremely  artistic  one,  if 
only  for  that  inspired  'anti-climax''  of 
the  fourth  act.  Further— and  here  we 
leave  Mr.  Moore  for  his  interpreters— 
a  very  finely  acted  one.  Miss  Lucy 
Wilson,  save  for  a  touch  of  conscious- 
ness that  now  and  then  affected  her 
art,  brought  out  the  varied  emotions 
of  Esther  with  the  ring  df  truth  in 
them.  Miss  Esme  Hubbard,  in  the  quite 
small  part  of  one  of  the  servant  girl 
mothers,  gave  a  beautifully  sincere  lit- 
tle piece  of  acting;  Mr.  Herbert  Buns- 
ton,  as  a  betting-man  who  found 
'omens'  in  the  queerest  places  and  acted 
on  them,  contributed  a  most  vivid  comic 
study,  and  the  only  fault  we  could  find 
witii  Mr.  Harvey  Braban's  William  was 
that  he  looked  a  little  too  refined.  Of 
the  rest,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Happing  as  a 
kindly  housekeeper,  Miss  Cicely  Hamil- 
ton as  the  saintly  mistress.  Miss  Clare  I 
Greet  as  the  baby-farmer,  Miss  Frances  I 
Wetherall  as  a  fashionable  mother  in  ' 
search  of  a  nurse.   Miss  Mary  Brough  i 


as  a  genial  creature  who  befriends 
Esther  arid  helps  her  to  start  life  again. 
Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  as  the  Blazing 
Bosville,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Lucy  in  the 
very  difficult  part  of  the  Plymouth 
brother,  a:i  gave  impersonations  full  of 
delicate  and  loyal  work." 


1911  in 
Boston 


The  Drama  League  of 
Boston  has  summed  up  i 
the  theatrical  year  in 
Theatres  this  city   from   Jan.  l! 
last  to  Jan.  1,  1912.    The  Herald  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 
'for  the  following  statistics: 
i    "It  will  be  found  that,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  85  engagements  of  2364  per- 
ormauces,    8?1    were    of    33  musical 

„  v ~i~ ■  t-'u^j-i.-iJi:" —   '  ''*'  ■••■aMia,  ■ 

pieces,  r,19  of  11  farces,  431  of  19  dramas. 
270  of  10  melodramas  and  223  of  12  com- 
edies, Including  the  16  performances  of 
Shakespeare,  a.  of  classical  plays  by 
Bernhardt,  and  the  69  performances  of 
'The  Blue  Bird'  and  42  of  the  Irish 
players  under  the  heading  of  drama, 
as  being  among  the  most  interesting 
serious  performances  of  the  year. 

"This  listing  does  not  include  per- 
formances given  by  stock  companies 
at  the  Castle  Square  or  Majestic  the- 
atres, nor  theatres  performing  the 
lower  grade  of  pieces,  but  Is  aimed  to 
include  all  the  so-called  first-class  pro- 
ductions current  in.  the  regular  the- 
atres. Every  endeavor  has  also  been 
made  to  raise  the  average  by  classifying 
debatable  plays  under  the  highest  pos- 
sible rating;  as,  for  instance,  both  "No- 
body's Widow''  and  "Elevating  a  Hus- 
band" are  included  under  comedy, 
though  strictly  speaking  they  are  both 
more  allied  to  farce;  while  in  sepa- 
rating- drama  from  melodrama,  'The 
Price.-  'The  Gamblers,  even  'Madame 
X'  have  gone  under  the  heading  ot 
drama,  among  such  plays  as  'Chante- 
cler,'  'The  Fourth  Estate'  and  'The 
Easiest  Way.' 

"To  divide  the  plays  under  the  head-  J 
ings  of  their  nationalities,  59  American  ' 
plays  received  1720  performances,  10  j 
French  plays  (including  Bernhardt' s 
repertory  as  a  single  engagement)  266,  | 
11  English  plays  273,  three  Viennese  ! 
plays  65,  21  Irish  plays  42,  one  Hun- 
garian  24.  and  one  Belgian  play  16  per-  I 
formanevs. 


Record  Mr.  Brown  has  some-  I 

of  Tim  tiling  to  say  about  the> 
theatrical  record  of  this  ' 
Winter  winter.  After  giving  1 
statistics,  he  makes  these  comments: 
"These  figures  mean,  for  the  Boston 
theatrical  year,  that  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  performances  were 
of  musical  comedies.  If  the  farces  are 
added  to  the  musical  comedies,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  compose  more  than 
half  the  engagements  in  number  and 
1,400  of  the  2,364  performances,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  theatrical  performances  given 
during  the  year.  Setting  aside  the 
melodramas,  but  adding  together  the 
dramas  and  comedies,  we  find  that  the 
total  prcportion  of  the  more  polite 
and  higher  grade  performances  comes 
to  657  performances  of  31  dramas  and 
comedies,  or  rather  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  number  of  performances  of 
the  entire  year. 

Summing  up  the  record  for  this  win- 
ter in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  that  of 
the  1124  performances  and  37  engage- 
ments, only  294  performances  of  11  mu- 
sical plays  have  occurred,  a  proportion 
considerably  below  the  average  for  this 
city,  being  just  about  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  performances  and  a  little  less 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  plays;  but 
the  farces  during  the  same  period  have  . 
exceeded  the  musical  plays  in  the  num. 
ber  of  their  performances!    Adding  the 
two  together,  we  have  a  total  of  621  per- 
formances of  IS  plays,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  of  performances  and  practi- 
cally  half   the   total   of  engagements 
played  in  Boston  up  to  the  first  of  the 
-year.    Again  setting  aside  the  perform- 
ances of  melodrama,  and  adding  togeth- 
er the  314  performances  of  11  dramas 
and  the  89  performances  of  five  come- 
dies,  it  totals  403  performances  of  16 
plays,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  season 
(more  than  one*third  the  performances) 
and  eonsiderably  more  than  one-third 
of   the  number   of  engagements,  that 
have  so  far  been  played;  while  if  the 
two  engagements  of  "The  Blue  Bird" 
and  Sothern  and  Marlowe  and  the  num- 
ber of  performances  of  each  are  added, 
the  total  is  4SS  performances  during  18 
engagements  or,  for  practically  half  the 
engagements  so  far  in  the  season,  a 
total  of  three-sevenths  the  entire  num- 
ber of  performances  given  in  first-class 
Boston  theatres  since  fall. 

"Of  course,  these  final  figures  are  for 
less  than  half  the  theatrical  season  and 
—as  encouraging  as  they  are— may  not 
be  accepted  as  indicating  any  permanent 
improvement.  Indeed,  the  value  of  sta- 
tistics, as  such,  is  always  a  debatable 
quantity;  yet  by  analyzing  figures  and 
their  summing  up  in  this  way,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  check  one's  individual  feeling  as 
to  conditions  in  the  theatre,  and  certain- 
ly these  figures— so  far  as  thev  go— sub- 
stantiate the  general  impression  that  we 
in  Boston  have  had  rather  a  more  in- 
teresting season  thus  far  than  is  usual 
in  our  theatres!" 


Mme.  Bern- 
hardt as 
Elizabeth 

in1  which  Mine. 


The     Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall 
Mall   Gazette  writes 
concerning  anew  play 
Sarah    Bernhardt  will 


Herati  reader  answer  t 

>n?    We   have  never  hea£ 

"  speech.    Mark  ^Su  :,in 


street 


[tie    i.aison   de    Moliere,  3J.    "        "    V.      '  , 

of  a  young  Racine— at  j  T      t0  gr^'.t  -Thh 

imagined  by  M.  Mnreau  Ute  wa?,  P.ubi,shed  in  t 

sr  Maze  nroduotlov,           I  une'  whlch  f°r  many  j 


^^HP<  Kmll.'  Uoreau,  whose  collabora- 
^    tlon  Willi  Sardou  in  'Madam..  Sam*  i.^ene' 
!  la  well  remembered,  and  whose  Troces 
Lde  Jeanne  <i'  v.  •         -n.mto'  are  Known 
'JF°  nnjrtmh  ai  lleni  one  played  H 

■  X.Olu!.'!,     :n  i  .  ■  j  ),.,  ,,    , ,  , 

■roth«r  by  Henry  Irving— has  written  a 
W  play  on  the  moving  subject  of  'Elizabeth, 
fl  Queen  of  England.'    It  will  bo  played  by 
-Sarah  Bernhardt  In  the  early  part  of  the 
ff/iew  year;  li  «;ia  she  who  Inspired  the 
author  to  write  It.    In  his  house,  in  the 
Rue  Chaptu!.  In  a  room  hung  with  pho- 
tographs and  souvenirs  of  Sardou,  M. 
;   Moreau   spoke  his  admiration   for  ills 
Jl thief  Interpreter,  whose  artistic  career 
he  has  followed  to  its  full  development. 
It  was  Jimp.  Bernhardt  who,  as  a  'pen- 
slonnalre'   of    the   Ualson   de  Moliere 
'  'played  the  role  of 
the  age  of  IS  . 

This  was  his  first  stage  production. 

"That  was  long  ago.  It  Is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say.,  but  M.  Moreau  was  too 
gallant  to  the  future  Elizabeth.  Queen 
1  of  England,  and  the-  Place  du  Chatelet 
(where  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt 
stands)  to  mention  a  date.  Joan  of  Arc 
bef  given  Kaiah  Bernhardt  a  marvellous 
opportunity  to  display  her  genius:  the 
f.inous  Tudor  Queen  will  give  her  an- 
other. 

"  'A  marvellous  woman,'  observed  the 
author    enthusiastically,    meaning  'la 
Grande  Sarah,'  but  applying  the  epithet 
later  to  the  Queen:   When  the  play  was 
ficcepted  the  reading  began  at  Mme. 
Bernhardt's    house    In    the  Boulevard 
Perelre  &t  1  o'clock  in  tho  morning.  The 
sitting,  with  an  Interlude  for  supper, 
was  continued  until  <  o'clock,  when  the 
Indefatigable  artist  retired  to  rest,  for 
a  short  space  only,  for  at  10  o'clock  the 
same  morning  she  was  at  her  theatre 
conducting  her  class  of  pupils.  And  this 
strenuous  life  continues  practically  the 
year  through. 
"Like    Pericles,    and   like    Napoleon,  I 
I  Mme.  Bernhardt  lives  for  the  absorbing 
|  passion  of  her  life.    She  shuns  society.  I 
devoting  herself  to  her  work.    She  "is  j 
always  divided  from  the  public  as  by  a 
wall,  which  may  be  the  footlights,  the  I 
[  glass   windows  of   her  automobile  or  I 
train,  or  the  isolation  of  the  steamer 
crossing  the  ocean.  Thue.  she  can  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  her  dreams  and 
on  their  accomplishment. 

"In  this  manner  M.  Moreau  spoke  of 
La  Divine,  who  hais  found  again  all  the 
resources  of  her  youth  In  her  incarna- 
tion of  Lucretla  Borgia.    As  to  Eliza- 
beth, she  is  to  be  a  groat  Queen— as  she 
really  was— a  patriot,  and  a  diplomat. 
Her  avarice  Is  not  insisted  upon,  nor  the 
vanity  which  led  her  In  late  years  to 
wear  the  trappings  of  youth. 
"The  central  theme  of  the'  play  is  the 
^  moral  punishment  that  befell  Elizabeth 
j  after  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
«cots.  The  memory  of  the  lovely  Stuart 
'  Is    avenged    by    Elizabeth's  sufferings 
over  the  fate  of  Essex.  To  the  royal  dis- 
;  appointment  at  not  receiving  the  ring, 
I  which  would  have  saved  Essex,  was 
added  the  maddening  jealousy  which  be- 
set a  woman  growing  old  and  knowing 
that  she  had  a  younger  rival. 

"lit  Moreau  pictures  a  great  England, 
in  England  rejoicing  in  an  extraor- 
dinary natiom!  explosion  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada.  Elizabeth  shows 
the  greatness  of  her  soul  and  her  states- 
manlike qualities,  but  during  a  certain 
part  of  tiie  story  unfolded  on  the  stage 
she  exhibits  dissimulation.  In  her  youth 
she  had  suffered  for  her  opinions,  and 
knew  how  to  hide  them. 

"Tills  In  not  M.  Moreau's  first  incur- 
sion into  English  history.  Ho  wrote, 
some  years  ago,  a  Judge  Jeffreys,  being 
much  moved  by  tiie  dramatic  possibili- 
ties of  this  period." 


tern:',  ramcnt,  no  doubt,  but 

we   havfc  been   credibly  informed,  are 

restless  persons,   trying,   not  easy  to 
live  with.      It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  she  chooses  for  her  fourth  a  pros- 
perous publisher.      This  publlsn*.  »„» 
divorced  from  his  wife  some  time  ago. 
There  was  no  scandal  In  the  case:  it 
was  a  question   of  Incompatibility  of 
temperament.      We     allude     to  this 
little  episode  In  the  publisher's  life  sim- 
ply   to    introduce    the    divorced  wife's 
testimony  to  the  sterling  worth  and! 
Integrity  of  Miss  Russell's  fourth.  As 
soon    as    the   divorced    wife    heard  of 
the  engagement,  she  poured  um  «er 
soul  to  a  reporter.      She  wished  Miss 
Russell    the    happiness    that    for  15 
years  was  her's  as  a  wife.    "There  is 
no  man  I  know  whom  I  admire  more", 
and  then  she  went  on  to  say  how  well 
the  divorced  husband  had  treated  her 
since  the  separation.      "I  believe  n  i 
made    any    reasonable    request,  even 
now,   that   he   would   do   whatever  he 
could  to  grant  it."  This  glowing  trib- 
the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
.    years  has  been 
recognized    as    an    exemplary  family 
newspaper.     We  therefore  do  not  hes- 
itate to  re-publleh  it. 

Blest  Be  The  Tie. 

We  all  know  by  reading  reports  of ' 
I  proceedings  In  police  courts  and  some  of 
us  know  by  personal  observation  that 
whenever  a  chivalric  man  attempts  to 
restrain  a  husband  from  thrashing  his 
wife,  the  wife  turns  and  attempts  to 
rend  in  pieces  her  would-be  champion. 
It  is  not  necessary  ro  cite  fiction,  to 
quote  from  a  fine  scene   n  M<\  Arthur 
Morrison's  "Llzerunt,"  one  of  his  "Tales 
of  Mean  Streets."  What  a  pleasure  It  Is 
to  find  a  divorced  wife  In  real  life  heart- 
ily recommending  her  ex-husband  to  her 
successor!    In  that  admirable  comedy,  I 
"The  Concert,"  the  wife  of  the  pianist! 
pretending  to  have  the  interest  of  his 
favorite  pupil  at  heart,  insidiously  poi- 
sons her  mind  against  him.    This  w.fe 
is,  Indeed,  too  good  for  the  musician; 
an  excellent  woman,  her  price  is  farj 
above  rubies;  but  the  publisher's  wife  Is 
still  nobler?  She  has  not  told  Miss  Rus- 
sell that  he  is  fussy  about;  his  break- 
fast. 

We  also  have  read  that  when  a  man 
Is  charged  with  bigamy  or  trigamy  the 
wives  often  weep  together  over  the  hus- 
band's  plight,   and  endeavor  in  every 

way  to  save  h!m  from  the  unsentimental 
law.   Why  should  not  divorced  wives  and  ' 
their  successors  swear  an  eternal  friend-  | 
ship?   Why  should  not  a  divorced  wife 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  certificate  of 
character,    a    recommendation,    or    to  ' 
draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  tactful  guid- 
ance? 

Some  years  ago  a  literary  man  in  New 
York,  brilliant,  known  widely  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  took  to  himself  a 
third  wife.  Soon  after  the  marriage  he 
and  his  wife  Invited  her  living  pre- 
decessors, two  in  number,  to  luncheon, 
which  was  served  at  a  restaurant,  not 
at  their  house,  lest  wife  No.  1  or  No.  2 
might  find  reasonable  grounds  for  un- 
kind criticism.  The  predecessors  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation,  and  the  three 
spent  delightful  hours  in  discussing  the 
husband  and  laughing  at  his  eccentrici- 
ties and  foibles. 


t.  whleh    ij,  ^iioj  V'°  "'|'ny  ''''■'' traJlos  are  HIT*1 

U!  musSBan*. 

Last  Act  of  "Rigoletto"  and 
Other  Pieces  Enjoyed  by 
Large  Audience. 


The  announcement  that  Lillian  Rus- 
i    sell  is  to  be  married  for  the  fourth 
time  has  excited  comment,  most  of 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  of  a  flip- 
pant   nature.    Some    years    ago  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford  was  reported  as  ask- 
ing: "Why  do  people  marry  Lillian 
i  J  Russell?"    The  question  war  a  foolish 
one.    To  many  she  has  been  and  Is 
,   I       I  singularly  attractive,  of  a  clean  and 
edible  order  of  beauty.    She  is  known 
I       I  to  be  generous,  good  natured,  agree- 
,  I        able  in  conversation.    She  has  ideas 
4,  I        and  theories  and  beliefs  and  expresses 
them  In  a  lucid  manner.    Witness  her 
remarks  about  men,  women  and  di- 
1  I    ;  vorce.  and  her  published  articles  on 
,<•,  U'l.  /  health,  beauty  and  the  cosmetic  art. 

'     -    Miss  Russell  should  surely  have  been 
■pHi|)/'on  the  Chicago  list  of  the  "World's 
•  ■■•»■    '    Thirty  Greatest  Women"  (Or  was  It 
Btyl  1    twenty?    It  should  have  been  at  least 
250.)    She  Is  a  public  character  with 
private  graces  and  accomplishments: 
therefore   her  approaching  marriage 
Is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  not 
merely  an    tern  for  the  society  re- 
lp  porters.    Did  not  the  inhabitants  of 
'  j,|  Alexandria  rise  In   revolt  when  the 
j.|  wild-eyed,  long  haired  monk  proposed 
■  0  to  take  the  adorable  Thais  into  the 
Jesert  and  lodge  her  in  a  secluded 
convent? 


!  1 


wit  I 


A  Handsome  Tribute. 

Miss  Russell's  three  husbanas  wens 
I  all    musicians,    chock    fun    of  artistic 


On  the  Nape. 

Slgnora  Arturo  Casanuova,  formerly 
the  Contessa  Carolina  Ghezzi  Ravano 
of  Alessandria,  Italy,  recently  wrote  in 
a  disagreeable  manner  about  women  of 
"evident  wealth  and  distinction,"  seen 
in  the  boxes  and  the  foyer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.    "Really,  I  did  not  j 
see  one  woman  whose  hair  was  irre- 
proachably dressed.    They  all  looked  as  ; 
though  they  had  dressed  first  and  then  I 
left  their  hair  as  it  was  when  they  got  J 
j  out  of  bed  In  the  morning,"  and  she 
noted  "the  frowsiness"  of  Boston  wom- 
en's hair  when  seen  In  the  street. 

The  Slgnora  does  not  know  that  this  ! 
is  a  wind-swept  city;  that  it  Is  not  easy  j 
for  women  to  present  an  irreproachable  i 
coiffure  out  of  doors.    While  her  state-  | 
ment  is  exaggerated,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  It.    One  of  the  most  beautiful 
i  parts  of  a  fair  woman's  body  is  the 
nape,  the  poll  of  her  neck.    This  was 
!  recognized  by  the  ancients.  Apulelus 
j  falling  in  love  with  Fotis  exclaimed: 

Sometimes  the  beauty  of  the  haire  re- 
sembleth  the  colour  of  gold  and  honey, 
sometimes  the  bleu  plumes  and  azured 
feathers  about  the  neckes  of  Doves,  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  either  anointed  with  the 
giimme  of  Arabia,  or  trlmmely  tuft  out 
with  the  teeth  of  a  fine  combe,  which  if  It 
be  tyed  up  in  the  pole  of  the  neokc,  it 
seemetb  to  the  lover  that  beholdeth  the 
same,  as  a  glasse  that  yeeldeth  forth  a 
mere  pleasant  and  gracious  comelinesse 
than  if  It  shou'd  be  sparsed  abroad  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  woman,  or  hang  downe 
scattering  behind.  Finally  there  is  such  a 
dignity  In  the  hairc,  that  whatsoever  she 
be.  though  she  be  never  so  bravelv  attyred 
with  gold,  silkes,  pretlous  stones,  and  other 
rich  and  gorgeous  ornaments,  yet  If  her 
halre  be  not  curiously  set  forth  she  cannot 
seeme  falre. 

Yet  too  many  women  in  Boston  are 
slack  and  display  streamers,  stragglers, 
!  loose  hanks,  scolding  locks  on  a  creamy 
:  nape.  . 

CONCERT  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


A  program  of  unusual  excellence 
was  given  at  the  concert  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  last  night.  The 
music  was  drawn  from  the  more  popu- 
lar operas  and  proved  delightful  to 
a  large  audience  which  braved  the 
rain  and  slippery  sidewalks  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year. 

The  comedy  overture  on  negro 
themes  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert  was  well 
given  by  the  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Conductor  Goodrich 
Felix  Fox  was  admirable  at  the  pluno 
in  Llszt'e  Hungarian  Fantalsle  and  the 
audience  labored  long  but  in'  vain  to 
persuade  the  pianist  to  repeat  the  clos- 
ing movements. 

Miss  Scotnoy  sang  the  Aria  "Caro 
Nome"  but  showed  the  strain  of  her 
performance  of  Lucia  the  night  before. 
The  last  act  of  "Rlgoletto"  ending  with 
the  quartet  was  the  best  number  on 
the  program.  Mr.  Ramella  sang  the 
Duke's  solo  La  Donna  e  Mobile  In  ex- 
cellent voice.  The  quartet  was  well 
sung.  Besides  Mr.  Ramella  the  solo- 
ists were  Mmes.  Scotney  and  Leveroni 
and  Messrs.  Silll  and  Fornarl. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  wasl 
the  first  act  of  Cavalleria  Rustlcana 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Intermezzo. 
The  performance  was  marred  by  the  evi- 
dent unfamlllarity  of  several  of  the 
soloists  with  their  roles,  this  defect 
being  so  marked  in  some  Instances  as 
to  noticeably  affect  the  work  of  the! 
orchestra,  compelling  the  musicians  to 
wait  for  the  soloist.  The  singing  of  (he I 
chorus  was  particularly  effective  and 
Mr.  Gaudenzl  won  applause  for  the 
opening  solo  sung  off  stage.  The  other 
soloists  were  Mmes.  Amsden,  DeCouroy 
and  Leveroni  and  Mr.  Fornarl.  Mr. 
Maranzonl  conducted. 

■"J/L+>    2     /J  fi 

"THE  FAUN"  AT 
THE  SHUBERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Faun."  a 
play  in  three  acts,  by  Edward  Kno- 
blauch. The  play  was  produced  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1911. 

The  Faun  'William  Faversuam 

Lord I  Stonbury  H.  Nye  mart 

Sir  Brne*t  Craddock,  K.  C  Arthur  nilintt 

Maurice  Morris  Legaj  Robinson 

cvrll  Overton.  Stanhopo  Wneatoroft 

Flsv   Herbert  Belrnore 

Jackson  ....   Leon  Brown 

Lady  Alexander  Vancey  Julie  Opn 

Mrs    Hope-Clark  Daisy  Belmori 

Virian  Hope  Clark  Elsie  01 ! I  sun 

Miss  Lydla  Vancey  Mabel  Crawlpy 

This  play  evidently  gave  pleasure  last 
night  to  a  large  audience.  There  was 
frequent  and  hearty  laughter;  the  tirades 
against  the  evils  of  civilization  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  society  were  heard  with] 
flattering  attention.  The  adventures  of 
the  young  lovers  were  followed  sympa- 
thetically. After  the  second  act  Mr. I 
Faversham  thanked  the  audience  and 
said  that  the  play  contained  a  message 
from  Mr.  Knoblauch,  and  If  the  message 
were  not  understood  by  anyone  he 
should  write  to  the  dramatist— or  was  it 
to  Mr.  Faversham?  The  program  of 
Artemus  Ward's  lecture  in  London 
stated  that  the  lecturer  would  call  the 
next  day  to  explain  the  jokes  if  any 
one  In  tho  audience  so  desired. 

"The  Faun"  has  been  successful  in 
other  cities.  There  are  one  or  two  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  drama  is  of  an  unus- 
ual character.  Mr.  Faversham  displays 
an  amazing  vitality.  The  denunciation 
of  society  always  pleases/  many— even 
the  climbers  on  the  social  ladder.  Fur- 
thermore, old  and  familiar  characters 
are  introduced  and  the  audience  at 
once  gives  them  a  friendly  greeting:  The 
scheming  and  rich  mother;  the  choleric 
and  successful  lawyer  who  loved  her 
in  her  youth,  but  he  had  no  money  and 
she  sighed  for  a  title;  the  money  lend- 
er that  is  finally  discomfited;  the  ec- 
centric young  artist  who  loves  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  and  scheming 
mother. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Faversham  is 
not  familiar  in  certain  ways  although 
much  of  the  talk  given  to  hi'm  is  as  a 
thrice-told  tale.  He  Impersonates  a 
faun.  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spence  describes 
fauns  in  his  ponderous  and  stately 
"Polymetis,"  they  delighted  in  vine- 
yards and  danced  with  musical  instru- 
ments in  their  hands.  "They  had  some- 
thing of  the  ferine  nature,  as  you  see 
by  their  tails,  little  horns  and  pointed 
ears.  They  had  all  the  agility  and  play- 
fulness of  the  satyrs,  but  they  were 
ipot  so  savage  and  horrid,  in  their  form; 
nor  so  abandoned,  in  their  lewdness." 
Thus  the  reverend  gentleman. 

The  faun  in  this  play  answers  in 
isome  particulars  Spence's  description. 
!He  is  wholly  unlike  the  faun  of  Mal- 
lilarme  whose  delicious  afternoon  long 
lived  In  his  memory.    Mr.  Knoblauch's 


jn   enters   the   house   of  a  London 

Jbleman  who  is  about  to  shoot  hirn- 
alf  because  he  has  lost  £70.000  on  the 
ice  track.    The  faun's  costume  when 
3  enters  is   not  unlike  that  of  the 
neermald"  In  Hans  Breltmann's  bal- 
d,  the  "meermald,  vot  hadn't  got  nod- 
gs  on."    He  persuades  the  nobleman 
.o  live  and  accept  tips  from  him  about 
horses,  for  the  faun    Is    on  intimate 
terms  with  all  animals. 

This  faun,  by  the  way,  had  been  a 
dear  friend  of  the  poet  Shelley;  nev- 
ertheless he  wishes  to  go  Into  soci- 
ety. He  dones  conventional  clothes, 
gains  a  fortune  for  the  nobleman,', 
and  as  the  Sardinian  Count  Silvani 
enters  on  his  mission,  or  rather  mis- 
sions. He  shows  a  suffragette  the 
folly  of  her  ways  and  by  hugging  and 
kissing  her  arouses  In  her  a  deep  love  ' 
for  the  nobleman.  He  breaks  an  Ill- 
considered  betrothal,  and  finds  the 
right  mate  for  a  girl,  having  first 
given  her  a  heart. 

And  he  talks  continually.  He  has  an 
unpleasant  way  of  telling  the  truth.  To 
him  a  woman  Is  fat  and  old,  even  though 
she  be  rich;  to  him  a  man  Is  not  suc- 
cessful, even  though  he  be  a  K.  C.  and 
able  to  drink  the  best  port  In  the 
course  of  tho  play  he  does  surprising 
things.  Thus  he  allows  the  nobleman  to 
shoot  at  him.  The  bullet  goes  through 
his  body  and  shatters  an  expensive 
lamp.  He  invokes  a  thunder  storm  that 
.a  picture  gallery  may  be  destroyed. 
Having  done  his  best,  having  made  the 
nobleman  rich  and  happy,  he  sighs  for 
fresh  air  and  his  old  companions.  He 
tells  who  he  is  before  he  leaves.  He  is 
ithe  joy  of  living.  He  is  nothing  because  ( 
he  is  something.  He  Is  also  something! 
j  because  he  is  nothing.  Lord  Stonburyl 
and  Lady  Alexander  are  pondering  thesef 
statements,  and  the  faun  Is  throwing  the 
clothes  of  civilization  on  the  stage  when 
the  curtain  falls.  It  is  then  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  drama  is  an  un- 
usual one. 

The  fundamental  Idea  has  been  vari- 
ously expressed  in  fiction  and  in  the 
drama.   The  child  of  nature,  who.  com- 
ing from  the  country  or  from  another 
planet,  shows  the  follies  and  vices  of  an 
artificial   life   has   worn   many  masks. 
Mr.  Knoblauch  chooses  to  put  his  ti- 
rades into  the  mouth  of  a  faun.  The 
first  act  Is  Interesting  by  reason  of  the 
novel  and  fantastical  presentation  and 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Faversham  is 
singularly  agile.    After  this  act  he  is  a  ! 
seemingly  rude  person  In  conventional  j 
dress,  suspected  by  some  of  being  an  ' 
adventurer.    He  is  in  reality  a  phllan-  ( 
thropist  at  heart,   fortunate  in  taking 
the  part  of  the  "deus  ex  machina." 

The  play  is  Mr.  Faversham.  He  acts 
with  unflagging  vitality  and  uncommon 
virility.  In  the  first  act  he  creates  an 
Illusion,  although  his  faun  is  acrobatic 
and  humorous  rather  than  fired  by  the 
poetic  spark  with  which  the  dramatist 
must  have  intended  to  endow  him.  If 
Mr.  Faversham  Is  not  so  engrossing  In 
the  acts  that  follow  it  is  largely  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Knoblauch 

Miss  Opp  was  appropriately  hard  as 
a  bag  of  nails  in  the  opening  act,  but  in 
the  final  scene,  where  she  confesses  her  ' 
love,    she  played   with   true  womanly 
feeling.  Mr.  Chart  acted  the  part  of  the) 
nobleman  in   the   first  act  with  note- 
worthy aplomb.    After  this  act  he  and  I 
the  others  for  the  most  part  listen  to 
the  faun.    Air.   Robinson  was  a  suffi- 
ciently amusing    Morris,    the  money- 
lender. 

The  piece  is  well  staged.  The  thun- 
der storm  was  most  realistic,  and  the 
trick  of  shattering  the  lamp  was  in- 
geniously executed. 


Some  time  ago  The  Herald  quoted 


the  remark  of  a  distinguished  violin- 
ist in  town  apropos  of  Miss  Parlow's 
performance  at  a  Symphony  concert: 
that  women  fiddlers  all  try  to  be 
virile,  to  play  like  a  man;  they  thus 
lose  their  heritage  and  charm;  and 
he  named  Teresina  Tua  as  the  one 
great  exception. 

The  Herald  has  received  an  answer 
to  this  statement.  The  writer  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  woman  violin- 
ists now  before  the  public. 


A  Bunch  of  Fiddlers. 

"Why  these  cavillers  confine  their 
criticisms  to  fiddlers  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  Is  Mme.  Carreno  a  Ru- 
binstein, or  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  a 
Paderewski?  Methinks  not.  Further- 
more, Mme.  Carreno  doesn't  try  to  be 
virile-fihe  obeys  the  inner  impulse.  t 
Mme.  Zeisler  doesn't  try  to  be  electric; 
she  just  is.  Mme.  Urso  was  the  sln- 
rerest  of  artists— and  never  tried  to  ape 
■mere  man.'  No  one  would  have  admit- 
ted sooner  than  she  that  she  was  not  a 
Joachim;  but  she  could  play  a  down- 
ward scale  without  his  flop  in  changing 
positions  and  she  could  draw  a  steadier 
bow  than  he.  Moreover,  her  ear  re- 
mained true  to  the  last.  Lady  Halle 
was  a  cross  old  patch,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  any  woman  playing  as  well  as 
she  did  must  have  been  sincere  and 
have  had  convictions.  She  was  not  a 
Vleuxtemps,  but  she  played  better  than 
any  local  man  in  London,  when  I  lived 
there.  Miss  Parlow  is  far  and  away 
more  interesting  than  the  Spaldings, 
MaeMillfens  and  their  ilk.  Whether  it 
Is  all  imitation  in  her  case,  as  she  says 
In  her  interviews,  and  as  her  St.  Pe- 
tersburg colleagues  declare  (perhaps! 
through  jealousy!)  and  whether  she  will 
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fcevplop  on  Individual  lines," still  remains 

be  seen.   Teresina  Tua  was  the  most 
Jelightful  and  fascinating  woman  violin- 
fist  I  ever  heard;  but  she  was  much  too 
retty  and  fascinating  to  keep  up  the 
tind.    It  is  doubtful  whether  her  tal- 
U  could  ever  have  developed  much  be- 
nd  the  Bruch  G  minor  concerto,  Men- 
,  jelssohn  E  minor  concerto  and  Vieux: 
temps'  Polonaise  stage. 

Woman's  Lack  and  Handicap. 

"What  we  women  lack  in  art  is  that 
Infiinlte  and  wonderful  tenderness  that 
speaks  through  the  tone-  of  Tsaye  and 
Kreisler.  We  mother  the  whole  race, 
our  children,  fathers,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands—and with  quick  intuition  the 
stranger  at  our  door— but  the  quality 
does  not  as  yet  express  itself  in  art. 
The  lack,  however,  is  not  in  the  fiddling 
tribe  alone,  and  why  should  we  bear 
the  brunt  of  that  everlasting  and  over- 
worked criticism. 

"It  would  be  a  lark  if  the  .nen 
Icould  occasionally  read  our  innermost 
jthoughts  when  they  are  chanticleering 
'around.  I  certainly  think  we  are  more 
Clearly  aware  of  our  shortcomings  than 
.they  are.  And  oh!  our  sorriest  wail, 
'the  question  of  health  and  physical 
endurance!  They  Iitue  know  how  much 
more  it  costs  us  in  will  power  to  achieve 
than  it  does  them.  And  then  the  dis- 
comfort of  our  clothes,  the  time  and 
trouble  it  takes  to  keep  oneself  looking 
respectable,  etc.,   etc.,  etc." 

There  is  an  old  Bohemian  proverb- 
To  some  men  God  gives  brains-  to  oth- 
ers to  play  on  the  fiddle.  It  seems  that 
there  is  at  least  one  woman  that  can 
fiddle  with  the  best  of  the  men  and  at 
the  same  time  express  herself  forcibly 
and  well  in  writing. 


Over  the  Threshold. 

This  month  drink  you  no  wine  commixt  with 
Eate  capons',  and  fat  hens,  with  dumpling  legs. 

We  have  omitted  the  customary  jests 
and  wheezes  about  beginning  diaries 
and  making  good  resolutions.  The  fact 
that  an  orange  stuck  with  cloves  was 
once  a  New  Year's  gift  leads  to  an  easy 
Joke  based  on  the  symbolism  of  the 
lemon— but  again  we  forbear. 

Here   Is   an   improving   New  Year's 
anecdote  that  should  be  pondered  by  all 
malt-worms,  physicians,  and  the  rheum- 
atic. We  quote  from  a  note  by  the  min- 
ister of  Tillicoultry  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  published  in  the  Statisti- 
tal  Account  of  Scotland  (gvo.  Edinb  1793 
vol.  xv.  p.  201):   It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  one  William  Hunter,  a  collier  was 
cured  in  the  year  175^  of  an  inveterate 
rheumatism  or  gout  by  drinking  freely 
of  new  ale,  full  of  barm  or  yeast.  The 
loor  man  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
sr  a  year  and  a  half,  having  almost 
ntirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  On 
ne  evening  of  Handsel  Monday,  as  it 
is  called  (i  e.,  the  first  Monday  of  the 
New  Year,  O.  S.)  some  of  his  neighbors 
came  to  make  merry  with  him.  Though 
'he  could  not  rise,  yet  he  always  took 
lis  share  of  the  ale  as  it  passed  round 
.he  company,  and,  in  the  end,  became 
nuch  intoxicated.  The  consequence  was 
hat  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs  the 
lext  morning,  and  was  able  to  walk 
about.  He  lived  more  than  20  years  af- 
ter this,  and  never  had  the  smallest  re- 
turn of  his  old  complaint." 

Our  philological  contributor  should 
note  the  use  of  the  word  'barm." 

If  any  scientific  gentleman  shakke  hla 
head  at  this  seeming  recommendation 
of  drunkenness,  we  refer  him  to  Grant 
Duff's  diary:  "Hooker  "(the  late  Sir 
Joseph)  amused  us  by  saying  that  Dar- 
(win  had  told  him  that  he  had  got  drunk 
three  times  in  early  life,  and  thought 
intoxication  the  greatest  of  all  pleas- 
ures." 

Poor  Persia!  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Persians  ploughed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year. 

We  read  in  a  Sunday  newspaper  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Switzer- 
land. He  dilated  on  the  joys  of  coast- 
ing. In  the  same  newspaper  was  a  noto 
from  Switzerland  that  the  peasants  were 
praying  for  snow,  as  there  is  not  enough 
tof  it  for  sleighs  to  bring  down  the  win- 
der supply  of  wood  cut  last  October. 

RUDOLPH  GANZ'S 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Rudolph  Ganz  gave  a  piano  recital 

\esterday  afternoon   in   Steinert  Hall. 

is  program  was  as  follows: 

LIffit,  variations  on  a  theme  by  Bach, 
Wi'lnon,  Kln;;en";  Bectboven,  sonata  In  t 
nor.  "Apnasslonnta" •  BlanHiet,  Prelude  anj 
renada;  Mendelssohn,  Song  Without  Words  and 


rzo.  in  K  minor;  (Janz,  Marclie  Fantastlque 
]<>  U«lodl«  in  (J,  op.  10,  Etude  Caprice,  op. 
:  Chopin.  lantasle  In  F  minor;  Chopln- 
BZt,  twj  Polls!)  songs,  "Mnedchens  Wunsch" 
d  "Melne  Prendrn":  Liszt,   Rakoczl  March 


j  Liszt's  Variations  are  not  often  played 
"icre  even  by  pianists  characterized  as 
,  "ormidable."     The    composition  nat» 
S  r  illy  tempted  Mr.  Busoni,  and  no  doubt 
the  granitic  Mr.  Friedheim  delights  in 
It.    These  Variations  on  the  basso  con- 
tlnuo  of  the  first  movement  of  a  can- 
tata by   Bach  were  composed  in  1861 
for  the  organ,  and  although  Liszt  mad* 


some  sketches  for  the  piano  earlier  A.  BradTand  Mary~ray.  FoVo^nT 
man  tins,  the  piano  version  dedicated  this  came  "In  His  House."  a  play  of 
to  Rubinstein  was  not  composed  until  ;  Washington  political  life,  taken  from 
1S70  and  not  published  until  five  years  a  book  of  one-act  pieces  written  by 
later.  Liszt  himself  described  the  Va-  i  Geor=e  Middleton,  the  husband  of  Fola 
riations  as  "more  than  serious."  They  I  La  Follette. 


are  a  strange  mixture  of  bombast  and 
fine  musical  thought.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  the  work  is  the. 
introduction  of  the  choral,  "Was  Gott 
thut,"  at  the  end,  which  is  indeed, 
celestial  music. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.'  Blanchet,  whose 
ime  \.s  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us,  is  a 
■omposer,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ganz, 
npanion  in  mountain  climbing, 
is  said  that  he  is  about  34  years 
s  Prelude  is  an  effective  con. 
•  '  •  e,  though  the  style  if  some- 
what mannered,  and  the  Serenade,  * 
pretty  piece,  will  surely  be  popular, 
hough  it  does  not  make  too  open  a  bid 
for  applause. 

The  three  compositions  of  Mr.  Gant 
are  fanciful.   The  March  is  Ingeniously;!  sunlight 
contrived,  the  Melodie  will  please  as  it)  Tonight 


Swiss 
his  cc 
and  it 
old.  1 


George  Bernard  Shaw's  skit  on  con- 
temporary English  manners  and  states- 
manship, "Press  Cuttings,"  was  last  on 
the  bill.  Mr.  Shaw's  characters  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Gen.  Mitchene-r 
S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr.;  Balsqulth,  W.  O.  Saf- 
ford;  orderly,  W.  W.  Glidden;  Mrs  Fai- 
rel,  Jane  Gale;  Mrs.  Banger,  Georgle 
Lee:  Ladv  Fanshaw.  Mamrai  r>niiinI. 


ee;  Lady  Fanshaw,  Margaret  Collins 
The  settings  were  extremely  hand- 
some, and  the  forest  scene  in  Mr.  Her- 
ford's  dialogue  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  theatre  priding  itself  on  artistic 
truthfulness.  The  two  later  sets,  rep- 
resenting house  interiors,  were  '  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  that  L.  Piatt 
and  A.  C.  Alley  achieved  in  their  real- 
istic tree  trunks  and  bathed  in  fading 


the  first  subscription  per- 
pleased  yesterday,  and  the  middle  sec-  formance  will  be  given,  and  Thursday 
tion  of  the  Etude  Caprice  is  sufficiently  will  again  be  subscribers'  night.  The 
romantic  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  ThersJ  second  cycle  of  plays  will  not  be  mount- 
is,  however,  a  tendency  in  these  piece*  ed  until  a  fortnight  from  yesterday  In 
to  surprise  the  hearer,  by  a  sudden)  the  intervening  week  the  little  house 
whimsical  twist  of  thought  or  by  an  will  be  given  up  entirely  to  rehearsals 

unexpected    and    almost    disconcertln*  — — — —  - 

ending.  •  ~ 

Mr.  Ganz  is  well  known  and  esteemed 


MAKES  A  HIT 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


here  as  a  modest,  sincere  musician  wh» 
as  a  pianist  has  indisputable  gifts  He 
is  primarily  neither  an  emotional  play- 
er nor  a  gorgeous  colorist.  Yesterday 
he  miscalculated  the  acoustic  proper* 
ties  of  the  hall  or  he  was  in  a  particu* 
larly  heroic  vein,  for  too  often  him 
strength  was  overpowering  This  is  a  Frank  Fogerty.  with  a  full  line  of  his 
pleasant    juggling    with    words.     The*  famous  O'Brien  stories,  most  of  them 


brand  new  although  a  few  have  seen 
service  in  the  past,  head-lines  this 
week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's.  Fogerty 
has  ever  been  famed  for  his  popularity  j 
and  in  this  respect  he  has  plenty  of 
friends  here  in  Boston  who  applauded ' 


homely  phrase  would  be:  "He  often- 
pounded. "  Nor  were  there  marked  dy- 
namic gradations  between  his  fortissimo 
and  his  piano.  When  he  was  in  gentler 
spirit  he  gave  much  pleasure  by  the 
clarity,  grace,  and  above  all  the  ele- 
gance of  his  performance,  an  elegance 
akin  to  that  of  Saint-Saens  or  that 
of  a  pianist  who  never  visited  America  enthusiastically  the  moment  he  ap-,: 
Francis  Plante,  whose  playing  was  the  peared  upon  the  stage,  while  at  the  | 
quintessence  of  elegance.  I  conclusion  of  his  act  at  each  of  yes- 

t^lJ^^^r^f^  terday's     performances     a  mammoth 

floral  piece  was  handed  over  the  foot-! 
lights  to  him. 

That  in  the  evening  was  especially 
massive,  being  an  immense  horseshoe 
-  ,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  made  en- 
«  nens  ;  JJ?LChief  r,egret  1s  that  iwitirelv  of  pink  roses.  In  recognition  of 
S  h-L^Tx,t0.ValUf  °fJate  trua  his  reception  in  the  evening  Mr.  Fo- 
,?  .  y;  H's  tone  is  seldom  emo-  gerty  made  a  short  curtain  speech  in 
tlonal.  it  is  hardly  ever  sensuous.  His  wnicn  he  referred  to  the  warmth  of 
greatest  success  at  this  stage  of  his  ,  his  welcome  and  also  to  the  fact  that, 
career  is  as  a  skilful  draughtsman  in  tnere  were  more  Irish  here  is  Boston 
black  and  white,  especially  skilful  in    than  in  Dublin 


the  treatment  of  melodic  passages;  there 
was  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mistake  in  values  referred  to,  a  display 
of  fine  taste.  He  is  more  than  a  brill- 
iant pianist,  more  than  a  man  of  great 
The 


j  feats  of  bravura. 

There  was  a  large  and  warmly  appre- 
ciative audience. 


But  Frank  Fogerty,  clever  as  he  is,  | 
was  by  no  means  the  only  hit  of  the 
bill.  J.  C.  Nugent  in  his  own  original 
oddity  "The  Squarer,"  and  Edgar  Atch- 
inson-Ely  Company,  presenting  Billy's 
Tombstones,  found  plenty  of  applause 
awaiting  them.  Billy  and  his  tomb- 
stones have  frequently  visited  Boston  in 
Three  Compositions  Are  Heard  Hers    the  past,  with  Sydney  Drew  upon  those 


LONGY  CLUB  GIVES  SECOND 
CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 


for  the  First  Time. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  second  con- 
cert of  this  season  last  evening  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  The  assisting  artists  were 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall,  Messrs.  S.  Noack,  A, 
Bak,  E.  Ferlr,  J.  Keller  and  E.  Huber. 

The  ensemble  playing,  as  is  customary 
with  this  organization,  was  of  a  high 
order  as  regards  precision  of  attack, 
volume  of  tone,  unfailing  unity  and 
musical  interpretation,  while  the  pro- 
gram  was  one  of  interest,  being  mada 
up  of  three  compositions  which  wert 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  of  these,  an  octuor  for  saxo- 
phone, oboe,  clarinet  and  string  quin- 
tette, by  Henry  Woollett,  was  for  the 
most  part  disappointing,  of  slovenlj 
construction  and  colorless,  save  for  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  second  movement, 
Mrs.  Hall  played  the  music  allotted  to 
the  saxophone  with  taste. 

The  five  pieces,  op.  83  for  clarinet, 
viola  and  piano  by  Max  Bruch,  in  them- 
selves commonplace  and  of  a  placid 
beauty,  were  made  enjoyable  by  the  ad- 
mlrable  playing  of  Messrs.  Ferir,  Grisea 
and  DeVoto. 

The  concluding  number,  Three  Aqua- 
relles Hollandaises,  by  Christiaan 
Kriens,  were  interesting  and  not  with- 
i  out  originality.  Mr.  Kriens  is  a  membei 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  and 
a  composition  of  his  has  recently  won 
praise  in  Europe. 

An  audience  fair  in  size  was  warmlj 
appreciative  of  the  performance  of  th« 
artists. 

v  The  third  and  last  concert  will  be  OB 
T  ^nday  evening,  Feb.  12. 


occasions  playing  the  part  of  Billy. 
Now,  however,  the  title  role  is  looked 
after  by  Edgar  Atchinson-Ely,  and  he 
does  it  well,  while  Miss  Ruth  Allen, 
playing  the  part  of  his  sister,  is  just 
exactly  as  competent. 

Something  entirely  unusual  in  the 
vaudeville  line  was  the"Great  Wonder 
Kettle,"  manipulated  by  Frederick  An- 
drews. That  it  is  a  much  travelled  pot  is 
indicated  by  the  program  announce- 
ment, which  states  that  the  act  is  "direct 
from  England,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  Conti- 
nent." It  is  apparently  an  old-fashioned 
tea  kettle  of  boiling  hot  water,  resting 
upon  a  200-pound  cake  of  ice.  But  by 
the  assistance  of  the  kettle  everything 
with  which  the  substance  within  comes 
In  contact  becomes  cold,  even  frozen 
and  rigid.  Ice  cream  is  made  by  appli- 
cation of  the  seemingly  seething  solu- 
tion; whiskey  Is  even  frozen  thereby. 

Of  the  others  upon  this  week's  bill 
there  are  Hoey  and  Lee,  Hebrew  come- 
dians, one  of  the  first  pairs  in  the  busi- 
ness, by  the  way.  They  always  carry  a 
clever  line  of  song  and  dialogue,  nor 
are  they  poorly  equipped  upon  their 
present  trip.  Then  there  is  Bowers. 
Walters  and  Crooker  in  their  old-time 
favorite  "Fun  On  the  Village  Green." 
The  College  Trio,  comprising  Messrs. 
Fish,  Crumit  and  O'Rell,  sang  a  number 
of  catchy  'varsity  songs  with  charac- 
teristic college  exuberance.  The  rest  of 
the  program  includes  Edwin  George,  a 
clever  comedy  juggler,  and  the  Stanleys 
in  silhouette  fun. 
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THREE  PLAYS  GIVEN 

AT  THE  TOY  THEATRE 

Dainty  Little  Playhouse  Receives  Its 
First  Regular  Audience. 

\  The  dainty  little  playhouse  at  1G  Lime 
street,  which  has  been  created  out  of 
n  stable  and  christened  the  Toy  Theatre, 
received  a  regular  audience  for  the 
first  time  last  night,  when  three  one- 
act  plays,  never  previously  seen  in  Bos- 
ton, were  given. 

The  first  playlet  was  a  dialogue  in 
verse,  written  by  Oliver  Herford,  called 
"Two  Out  of  Time,"  In  which  the  parts 
of  Corydon,  a  shepherd,  and  Madelaino, 
a  "leading  lady,"  were  taken  by  A  S. 


Boston  Opera  House — Repetition  by 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  of  "Otello," 
an  opera  in  four  acts  by  Verdi.  Mr. 
Conti  conducted.  Cast: 

Otello   Giovanni  Zenatello 

lago   Giovanni  Polese 

Casslo  Rafaelo  Diaz 

Roderigo   Luigi  Cilia 

I,odovlco   Jose  Mardones 

Montano   Attilio  Pulctnt 

A  Herald  Bernard  Olshansky 

Desdemona,  Carmen  Melis 

Emilia  Maria  Claessens 

J 

7>- 


touches  the  heart  and  makes  the  blood 
tingle  with  excitement,  was  presented 
in  "The  Strugglers"  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  last  evening.  The  scene  of  the 
first  act,  which  showed  Clarke's  claim 
in  Boiseville,  Idaho,  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  forests,  was  a  beautiful 
and  skilful  piece  of.  work,  Claude  E. 
Kimball,  who  took  the  part  of  Graham 
Clarke,  the  "Easterner"  who  had  an 
hereditary  passion  for  gambling,  played 
his  part  with  remarkable  skill.  His  pas- 
sion comes  on  him  while  he  is  in  the 
West,  but  he  overcame  it  and  keeps 
his  promise  to  Moll  to  stop  gambling 
for  a  tight.  The  part  of  Moll,  the 
keeper  of  the  gambling  house,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Clarke's  mother,  was 
one  which  involved  both  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  a  mother  and  the  coldness 
of  a  gambler,  and  was  played  very  ef- 
fectively by  Margaret  Keene.  Others 
who'  played  well  were  Harry  Dull,  Al- 
bert Livingstone,  Julia  Wilkie  and'  Ce- 
cile  Holmes. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "Baby  Mine," 
a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Margaret  Mayo. 

The  cast: 

Alfred  Hardy  Ernest  Glendlnnlng 

Jimmy  Jenks  Walter  Jones 

Michael  O'Flarety  Frank  Hartwell 

Finnigan   Sydney  Anderson 

O  Gurk   jack  Darlington 

Zole.  Hiss  Marguerite  Clark 

ASSie   Miss  Agnes  De  Lane 

Rosa  Gatti  Miss  Marie  Palls 

Maggie  O'Flarety  Miss  Holly  Haines 

The  idea  for  "Baby  Mine,"  as  frankly 
admitted  by  the  author,  was  drawn 
from  a  newspaper  story  that  in  Chicago 
fully  3000  husbands  were  happy  in  the 
delusion  that  they  were  fathers,  where- 
as the  children  were  really  adopted  by 
the  wives  for  some  ulterior  motive  or 
other. 

The  plot  of  the  play  revolves  about  a 
young  wife  who,  by  the  indiscretion  of 
taking  luncheon  with  a  friend  of  the  fam. 
ily  and  endeavoring  to  cover  it  by  a 
series  of  falsehoods,  had  lost  the  con- 
hdenco  of  her  husband  and  thereby  his 
companionship,  and  who  seeks  to  regain 
his  love  by  playing  upon  his  love  for 
children. 

Accordingly,  some  time  after  the  sep- 
aration, she  sends  him  a  wire  that  he 
is  a  father,  and  has  arranged  through 
the  friend  of  the  family  and  his  wife 

,  to  buy  an  infant.  Unfortunately  the 
mother   of   the   infant  repudiates  the 

,  transaction,  and  the  happy  father,  in- 1 

.  stead  of  waiting  for  a  morning  train, 
hires  a  special,  arriving  some  12  hours 

I  ahead  of  schedule,  and  further  confcpli- 
cating  the  situation. 

The  friend  of  the  family  steals  one 
infant  from  the  asylum,  and  when 
traced  by  the  mother  borrows  half  of  a 
set  of  twins.  But  before  he  can  smug- 
gle out  the  first  infant  the  deluded  hus- 
band sees  both,  and,  to  lull  his  sus- 
picions, he  is  informed  that  he  is  the 
parent  of  twins.  In  order  to  return  the 
first  infant,  the  second  of  the  team  of 
babies  is  borrowed,  and  again  the  hus- 
band turns  up  only  to  be  told  that  trip- 
lets is  the  state  into  which  he  has 
launched  himself. 

|  As  is  evident,  the  play  is  a  broad 
farce,  rather  frothy  and  a  bit  over- 
drawn. Its  situations  are  ludicrous 
irather  than  humorous,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  author,  skating,  as  she  must, 
on  thin  ice,  has  broken  through  into  at 
least  the  indelicate. 

Mr.  Giendinning  as  the  hot-headec 
husband  gives  an  excellent  conceptior 
of  his  role,  and  his  delight  at  findinf 
himself,  as  he  supposes,  a  father  i: 
well  done.  He  is  genuinely  funny  in  hi; 
insistence  upori  taking  the  babies  upoi 
his  knee,  though  '•ne  would  look  fo> 
more  timidity  on  the  part  of  a  newlj 
made  father  and  t  he  exercise  of  greatei 
care  in  trotting  day-old  infants  on  th< 
knee. 

Miss  Clark  makes  a  pretty  picture,  es- 
pecially in  the  bedroom  scenes.  Her  role 
as  a  well  intentioned  but  flighty  butter- 
fly is  one  calling  for  much  ability,  bul 
she  is  aided  greatly  by  her  personal  at. 
tracliveness  and  diminutive  mold. 

Mr.  Jones  as  the  scapegoat  has  a  dif- 
ficult task,  and  in  the  first  two  acts  Is 
more  of  a  booby  than  even  his  role  de- 
mands. In  the  last  act,  where  the  worm 
turns,  he  is  more  happy  and  furnishes 
the  real  comedy  hit  of  the  evening. 

The  minor  parts  are  well  taken  care 
of,  especially  Mr.  Hartwell  as  the  real 
father  of  the  twins.  The  audience  was 
large  and  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  play. 


The  Herald  has  received  letters  with 
reference  to  the  veracity  of  Casanova. 
We  do  not  publish  them,  for  the  writer 
forgot  to  sign  his  name. 


Oby  Harry  Dull 

English  Ed-wards   Robert  Reld 

Sliver  Dollar  Joe   ...Albert  Dunstaji 

Diamond  Dot  Williams  James  DeKoven 

Bill  Turner   Albert  Livingston 

Kate   Julia  Wilkie 

(iraliarri  ciarke   Claude  E.  Kimball 

Doris  Wendell  Cecile  Holmes 

Moll   Margaret  Keene 

Dick  Weed   W.  Trevor 

Peter  Gardner   Charles  R.  Wilkinson 

True  western  drama,  the  kind  that 
ji.r-;  peav 


Leblanclana, 

To  A.  C.  W.:  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck  made  her  debut  in  Paris  as 
an  opera  singer  at  the  Opera  Comlque, 
Nov.  23,  1893,  as  Francoise  in  Bruneau's 
"L'Attaque  du  Moulin."  She  had  studied 
!  singing  with  Bax.  She  has  never  taken 
the  part  of  Melisande  in  Debussy's 
opera.  That  part  was  "created"  by  Miss 
Mary  Garden. 

Twice  has  Mme.  Maeterlinck,  adored 
joy  her  husband,  been  the  means  of 
I  disturbing      his      philosophic  calm. 


i  - 


iranps  wish  to  | 
r«  ma  tic  rpjfisij, 


1  igs 


When  llu-  ma;:  i  r  of  the  Oper:»  Com- 
Ique,  Paris,  prefercd  Miss  Garden  to 
Mine.  Lebl.itK  -Maeterlinck  as  the  first 
Mellsandc  In  Debussy's  opera,  the  poet 
dramatist  protected  In  a  violent,  not 
to  say  foolish  letter.  When  Fcvrlor'a 
oyara  "Monna  Vanna"  was  produced1 
it  the  Opera,  Mllo.  Luclcnno  Breval 
waa  chosen,  and  not  the  wife  of  the 
dramatist,  lie  raged,  appealed  to  the 
courts  for  an  Injunction  and  threat- 
ened to  demand  10,000  francs  for  ov- 
ery  performance  without  his  permls- 
ision. 

f     However,    Mine.    Lcblanc   did  create 
the   part  of   Ariane  in   Paul  Dukas's 
"Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue"  at  the  Opera 
.Comlquo  May  10,  1907.    Thero  wero  12 
'performances  that  year. 

When   "La    Mort   de   Tingales"  was 
ibi  out  at  the  Theatre  des  Maturins, 
Paris.  Dec.  .1,  1905,  Mme.  Lcblanc  took 
the  part  of  Ygralne.   Mrs.  Henry  IUis- 
ell  also  played  In  the  sombre  drama 
|  and  Tlntaglles  was  played  by  "Le  petit 
[Russell."    The  police  were  at  first  ln- 
I  cllncd  to  prohibit  the  performance.  Aa 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Referee 
(London)   wrote:   "The  police  are  not 
acting  from  humanitarian  motives.  They 
'  recognize  that  the  death  of  Tlntaglles 
as  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  limned 
1  It  Is  a  symbol,  but  they  are,  they  say, 
afraid    that    Mme.    Maeterlinck's  un- 
doubted beauty    will    set    fire  to  the 
Mcenery.     For  the  scenery  (which,  for 
'  a  Maeterllnckian  play,  must  be  and  is 
mistily  fragile)   Is,   M.   Leplne  thinks, 
[far  too  Inflammable  for  safety.    So  un- 
less  Tlntagiles   be   killed    without  the 
ecenery  he  cannot  be  killed  at  all." 

It  v  as  in  November,  1901,  that  M. 
Maete  linck  announced  his  hetrothal  to 
Mile.  .  tolanc.  She  was  then  reported 
'    \t  38  years  of  age. 

Two  Codes  of  Morals. 

.'his  reminds  us  that  the  New  York 
Aerald  of  Jan.  1  quoted  Mme  Leblanc 
Maeterlinck  as  saying  In  Boston  that  a 
woman  should  have  two  codes  of  morals, 
ne  for  youth,  one  for  old'  age.  "Let  a 
oman  live  her  life  in  her  own  way. 
"n't  tell  her  to  be  good— perhaps  she 
*on't  be  happy  If  she  is.  Just  let  a 
woman  be  herself.  When  she's  older, 
hen  let  her  be  very  dignified,  do  good 
vorks  and  ail  the  rest.  I  think  that  by 
he  great  public  the  woman  that  is 
teither  bad  nor  good  but  both  is  the 
best  loved  and  understood." 

In  connection  with  this  joyous  out- 
burst it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  M. 
Maeterlinck  dedicated  his  "Wisdom  and 
Destiny"  to  Mme.  Leblanc.  "I  dedicate 
this  book  to  you,  and  I  may  say  It  is 
your  work.  There  Is  a  loftier  and  truer 
collaboration  than  that  of  the  pen;  It  is 
that  of  thought  and  example."  And  he 
dded  that  he  derived  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning wisdom  and  drew  his  conclu- 
sions from  following  her  movements,  ac- 
tions, habits  which  were  wisdom  Itself. 

.Mme.  Maeterlinck  does  not  say  at 
what  age  a  woman  should  slough  her 
first  code  of  morals.  The  date  for 
adopting  the  more  sedate  code  is  ap- 
parently a  movable  feast. 

Early  "Flying  Machines." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  davs  of  aerial  navigation, 
when  the   spectator    (a*  exhibitions, 
anvway)    hardly    deigns    to    lift  his 
eyes  from  the  level,  unless  the  bird- 
man  la  known  to  be  sprinting,  or  at- 
tempting     some     other  dare-devil 
I  "stunt,"  it  is  rather  interesting,  and 
I  somewhat  puzzling  as  well,  to  note 
I  that   as   far   back   as   the   year  17a 
preference  was  made  in  the  fiction  of 
|  that  day,  at  least,  to  the  art  of  flying, 
at    the    hands    of    man.    If  pains  be 
1  taken  to  look  on  page  53  of  the  George 
Rutledge  &  Son's  edition  of  Dr.  Smol- 
lett's 'Humphrey   Clinker,"   one  will 
find  this  paragraph,  embodied  in  one 
of  the  letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Lewis, 
from  that  cantankerous  and  extreme- 
ly pessimistic   old   codger.  Matthew 
Bramble:    "Shall  I  commit  myse  f  to 
the  high  roads  of  London  or  Bristol, 
to  be  stifled  with  dust   or  pressed  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  post-chaises. 
Hying    machines,    wagons,    and  coal 
horaes";  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Lewis  had.  In    a  previous 
communication    to    Bramble,  recom- 
mended   horseback    riding    for  his 
health,  and  tills  was  the  reply  of  the 
I  Invalid,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  can  find  no  desirable  place  to 
carry  out  his  medical  advisers'  sug- 
gestion. ,  _ 
j    JAMES  BROWN  THORNTON,  M.  D. 
Boston,  Dec.  30. 


the  coachmen  were  called  machine  driv- 
ers." Even  as  late  as  1S94  William 
Black  in  "Highland  Cousins"  makes  a 
character  say:  "I  would  bring  a  ma- 
chine and  drive  you  up  to  the  Drill 
Hall."  And  George  Lawrence  In  "Sword 
and  Gown"  spoke  of  coach  horses  as 
"Steady  old  maehlners.  broken  for 
years  to  don  the  harness."  Mr.  Bram- 
ble undoubtedly  In  his  spleen  referred 
to  a  fast  coach. 


Is  "almost  a  baritone,"  another  anti- 
suffragette.  Lady  Corinthla  Fanshaw, 
who  sings  "high  F  in  alt,"  and  who 
would  combine  Cleopatra  for  allurement 
with  Joan  of  Arc  for  modesty,  and  by 
the  typical,  Phavian,  lower-class,  good- 
sense  shown '  by  Mrs.  Farrel,  a  char- 
woman. 

Bal8qulth,  prime  minister,  and  a  dis- 
orderly orderly,  who  sneers  at  soldiers 


When  the  part  Is  more  familiar  to  her, 
when  she  has  fully  entered  Into  the 
skin  of  the  grisette,  as  the  French  say. 
ing  Is,  Bhe  may  be  still  more  effective. 
This  first  performance  was  highly  credit- 
able to  her.  Certainly  no  more,  charm- 
ing Miml  to  the  eye  has  been  seen  In 
Boston,  and  Mme.  Brozla's  grisette  is  a 
far  more  interesting  impersonation  than 


Three  One-Ad  Plays  Given  at  Formal 

Opening  of  the  New  Toy  Theatre 


Miss  A.  S.  A.  Brady  as  Cassandra 


Mrs.  Lyman  W.  Gale,  Originator  of  Toy 
Theatre. 


On  Road,  Not  in  Air. 

In  the  18th  and  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies the  word  "machine"  was  com- 
monly applied  to  a  stage  coach  or  mail 
coach     Thus  De  Foe  In  1769  spoke  of 
"a  machine  going  out  to  and  coming 
from  London  three  times  a  week  In  the 
summer."    Swift  used  the  word  In  this 
sense  in  1704.    Adam  Smith  (17o9)  de- 
scribed the  poor  man's  son  seeing  'his 
superiors  carried  about  in  machines. 
I  The  Massachusetts  statutes  of  1832  refer 
to  "every  cart,  wagon,  or  other  ma- 
chine,  drawn  by  two  or  four  oxen, 
jovce  in  his  "History  of  the  Postofflce 
makes  this  statement:   "In   that  year 


Monday  night's  performance  at  the 
Toy  Theatre  having  been  a  special  one 
for  students,  and  consequently  some- 
thing of  a  dress  rehearsal  with  an  audi- 
ence, the  productions  were  not  officially 
"on  view"  until  last  night.  Three  one- 
act  plavs  were  given,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing "order.  "Two  Out  of  Time,"  by 
Oliver  Herford;  "In  His  House."  by 
George  Middleton,  and  "Press  Cuttings," 
by  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mr.  Middleton's  attempt,  of  the  new 
ethico-psychological  variety,  should  be 
spoken  of  first,  as  it  was  the  most  pre- 
tentious of  the  evening.  It  was  difficult 
at  any  given  moment  to  guess  under  just 
which  ethical  thimble  the  psychological 
pea  was  supposed  to  lie.  Such  sen- 
tences as  this :  "He  must  have  been  here 
in  his  house."  when  "he"  refers  to  one 
man,  and  "his"  to  quite  another,  do  not 
assist  a  muddled  audience  to  grasp  an 
intricate  plot. 

Senator  Volney's  wife,  Claire,  la  try- 
ing to  dissuade  him  from  making  a 
crooked  political  deal.  A  third  char- 
acter Judith,  is  introduced  to  tell  the 
audience  that  Claire  has  loved  another 
man  who  has  just  died.  At  this  point 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Middleton  that  Judith 
would  be  more  interesting  were  she  also 
to  be  the  victim  of  an  ethical-psycho- 
logical tragedy,  so  it  turns  out  that  she 
loves  Claire's  husband.  She  and  her 
love  are  entirely  superfluous.  After  this 
"twenty  minutes  for  emotion,"  Claire 
tells  the  senator  that  she  has  refrained 
from  seeking  a  divorce  In  order  not  to 
ruin  his  career  by  scandal.  He  owes  It 
to  her  In  return,  to  give  up  the  rotten 
political  move.  He  does,  and  to  spite 
her  goes  so  far  as  to  resign  from  the 
Senate,  telling  her  to  go  to  the  man  she 
lores— whose  death  was  so  elaborately 
announced.  Curtain. 

Miss  Eugenia  Frothingham  did  very 
well  indeed  with  Claire,  considering 
that  she  had  to  create  a  sympathetic 
victim  out  of  the  scrappy  dialog,  that 
changed  and  veered  whenever  the  author 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  make  another 
point  Mr.  Goodrich  was  at  ease  on  the , 
vtage  and  entirely  plausible  until  Sen- 
ator Volney  got  up  on  his  ear.  Miss  Mc- 
Kay did  reallv  better  than  the  others 
because  she  had  less  of  Mr.  Middleton's  | 
plavw  righting  to  contend  with. 

Bernard  Shaw's  "Press  Cuttings, 
though  the  last  on  the  bill  deserved 
consideration  next.  It  Is  a  solid  piece] 
of  excellent  foolery  that  has  been  acted 
and  applauded  in  London,  in  the  summer 
of  1909,  despite  the  censor's  ban  which 
fell  on  it  because  It  lampoons  prominent 
folk  in  officialdom.  Here  the  abilities  of 
the  actors  had  a  clear  medium  to  work 
In  and  while  none  of  the  parts  call  for 
anything  more  than  character  work 
every  one  caught  to  a  nicety  all  the 
rowdy,    satirical    good    spirits  of  the 

PlI°te'is  concerned  with  the  conversion  of 
Gen.  Mitchener  of  the  war  office,  from 
a  "shoot  them  down"  attitude  toward 
the  suffragettes  to  a  complete  espousal 


at  the  War  Office  in  George   Barnard  Shaw's  "Press  Cuttings. 


Oratt.  and  for  some  little  time  after-    ™=  ~  ^hls  transformation  is 

wards,  coaches  which  carried  the  mails  |  of  ^Ihe.r  «,uae women  by  M 

Banger,  a  mannish  anti-suffragette,  who 


with  all  a  civilian's  contempt  for  idle 
dressings-up  and  meek  submission  to 
vigorous  dressings  down,  complete  the 
short  cast. 

Miss  Lee  blustered  magnificently  as 
Mrs  Banger.  The  humor  and  dialect 
of  Mrs  Farrel  were  handled  to  perfec- 
tion by  Miss  Gale,  while  Miss  Collens 
helped  Mr.  Shaw  drive  his  witty  scalpel 
so  deep  into  Cleopatra-of-Arc  Fanshaw 
as  to  be  almost  cruel.  Mr.  Gl'.dden's 
cockney,  uppish,  disgusted  orderly  was 
drawn  "with  a  restraint  and  a  precision 
which  show  innate  gifts  for  comedy. 
His  work  and  that  of  Miss  Gale  were 
Impeccable.  Mr.  Eliot's  Gen.  Mitchenerl 
was  appropriately  stiff,  ridiculous  and 
hollow.  Balso.uith  is  of  least  impor- 
tance, but  Mr.  Safford  conveyed  moral 
timidity  combined  with  political  cyni- 
cism very  shrewdly  and  easily. 

Somewhere  between  the  profession- 
al finish  of  Mr.  Shaw's  farce 
(which,  however,  could  well  be  cut 
without  suffering  any  real  loss) 
and  Mr.  Middleton's  false  starts, 
sudden  ends  and  connections  that  are 
not  there  lies  Oliver  Herford's  "Two 
Out  of  Time."  It  started  out  to  be  as 
funny  and  as  satirical  as  Sliaw's  piece, 
and  immediately '  fell  into  a  slough  as 
sticky  as  Mr.  Middleton's.  A  shepherd 
of  the  15th  century  wakes  in  a  glade 
that  was  a  really  beautiful  example  of 
the  scenic  artist's  craft,  realistic,  har- 
monious and  decorative.  In  walks  a 
modern  actress  who  is  supposed  to  be 
pert.  Miss  Gray  could  do  nothing  at 
all  with  the  nothing  that  fell  to  her. 
Mr.  Brady  did  not  read  his  lines  badly, 
though  with  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
squatting  on  the  rhymes  and  with  his 
face  too  constantly  turned  straight  at 
the  audience. 

The  two  interior  sets  of  "Press-Cut- 
tings'1 and  "In  His  House"  were  solid 
in  appearance  and  complete  in  all  their 
details  and  excellent  in  color  sxheme. 
The  attainments  of  Mr.  Alley  and  Piatt 
In  this  line  are  fit  to  stand  alongside 
those  of  any  professional  accomplish- 
ments anywhere.  For  this  at  least  the 
Toy  Theatre  will  become  famous.' 

|(wv  I  1*1 1* 

MME.BKM1A 
I1TLAB0HEME" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's  I 
"La  Boheme."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

.„„,■   Zlna  Brezla 

\      ttn  "WW.  Fely  D^ro.vne  I 

fStolfo  Mr.  OoMtMiUni 

I  n  Dogamere   piiia 

Parplgnol   i  , 

Mme.  Brozia  took  the  part  of  Mlml 

for  the  first  time  last  night  and  gave  j  !ng  matter, 

much    pleasure    to    a    large    audience.  An(1  wnat  are  the  prognostications  of 

m        '    "  I  ueathera  this  month?    Jan.  6-9:  "Now 


her  Marguerite  of  Thais.  Acting  these 
parts  she  did  not  leave  the  well  worn 
grooves  of  routine.  Taking  the  part  of 
Mlml  she  thought  for  herself  or  was 
more  intelligently  coached. 

For  her  Impersonation  is  carefully 
conceived  and  distinguished  in  the  per- 
formance itself  by  simplicity  and  plaus-j 
lble  spontaniety.  She  dressed  the] 
part  in  the  first  two  acts  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  to  w^hich  we  have 
been  accustomed.  She  did  not  over 
dress  it,  and  the  brilliant  color  was  a; 
relief.  Her  Miml  was  in  turn  Ingen- 
uous and  girlish,  then  unaffectedly  des-' 
perately  in  love,  then  pathetic  without 
an  attempt  at  incongruous  heroics. 
Her  voice  is  well  suited  to  the  part  and 
never  has  she  sang  here  so  freely  and 
effectively.  Her  tones  when  she  does 
not  force  them,  have  a  refreshingly 
pure  quality.  She  should  wlth-stand  the 
■  temptation  to  go  beyond  her  limita- 
tions. Her  voice  is  not  a  large  or 
powerful  one,  but  It  carries,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  her  forcing  tone  till  it 
spreads  and  has  no  forcing  or  seems 
pinched  and  wiry. 

This  tuneful  opera,  varied  in  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  full  of  the  reckless 
joy,  the  reckless  love,  and  the  misery 
of  youth  In  Bohemia  was  well  performed. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  again  the 
Musetta  of  Mme.  Dereyne,  who  sang  and 
acted  with  the  vivacity  that  has  dis- 
tinguished her  in  this  part.  Mr.  Con- 
stantino was  In  remarkably  good  voice. 
Those  who  do  not  know  his  Rodolfo 
have  not  seen  and  heard  him  at  his  best. 
Mr.  Polese  was  a  full-voiced  Marcello. 
The  Colllne  of  Mr.  Mardones  and  the 
Schaunard  of  Mr.  Pulcinl  are  familiar  to 
the  operagoers.  and  Mr.  Tavecchia  was 
amusing  without  exaggeration  as  Benolt 
and  Alcindoro.  The  stage  management, 
the  action  of  the  crowd,  the  scene  in 
the  street  and  the  scene  at  the  Barriere 
d'Enfer,  with  the  effects  of  lighting  and 
with  interesting  deTail  were  all  admir- 
able. Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  with  spirit 
and  taste. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"Pagliacci."  with  Mme.  Melis  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Scotti  as  the 
chief  singers.  Mr.  Moranzonl  will 
conduct.  The  opera  will  be  followed 
by  Delibes's  ballet,  "Coppelia."  Mnies. 
Galll,  Paporello  and  Parker  and 
Messrs.  Bottazzinl  and  Pulctnl  will 
take  the  leading  parts.  Mr.  Goodrich 
will  conduct  the  ballet. 


The  Herald  has  received  a  copy  of 
The  Old  Farmer's  Almanack  for  1912; 
also  a  copy  of  Prof.  George  Lyman 
Klttredge's  engrossing  and  Instructive 
volume,  "The  Old  Farmer  and  His  Al- 
manack"; from  the  publishers,  William 
Ware  &  Co.  As  In  past  years,  the  Al- 
manack for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1912 
contains  besides  the  astronomical  cal- 
culations and  the  Farmer's  Calendar, 
a  variety  of  n*w,  useful  and  entertain- 


expect  enow  or  rain  In  some  piaces." 

Jan.  11-12:  "Cold,  biting  winds  from 
northwest."  Jan.  18-19:  "Weather  mod- 
erates." Jan.  22-24:  "Milder  weather 
about  this  time."  Jan.  26-27:  "A  sud- 
den change  to  colder."  Jan.  29-30: 
"Cloudy,  perhaps  enow  flurries."  Sure- 
ly here  is  a  variety  of  weather  to  suit 
t/ie  most  captious,  the  most  fastidious. 
And  so  long  as  we  have  the  Old  Farm- 
er's Almanack,  why  should  the  gov- 
ernment go  to  the  expense  of  a  weather 
bureau  for  Boston  and  the  rest  of  New 
England? 


Older  Almanacs. 

And   this  Almanack   is  w'thin  the 
reach  of  the  humblest.  The  first  printad 
almanack  (Nuremberg,  1475)  was  sold 
at  10  golden  crowns  a  copy.   The  Dally 
Chronicle  says  that  the  first  English 
printed  almanac  was  the  "Shepheards' 
Kalendar"  translated  from  the  French 
(  and  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  In  1497- 1 
while  the  first  popular  almanac  of  the 
tell-the-future  kind  was  the  Pronosty- 
acyon  of  Mayster  John  Thybault,  medy- 
cyner  and  astronomer  of  the  Emperyall 
Majestie  of  the  yeare   of  our  Lorde. 
MCCCCCXXXIJ." 

"Besides  prophesying  'warres,  revolu- 
tions and  the  death  of  kynges,'  that 
early  almanac  told  you  the  proper  day 
to  take  physics.  Monday  was  the  day 
for  ailments  of  the  legs;  Tuesday  for 
affections  of  the  head.  &c.  But  what 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  to  do  who 
had  a  pain  on  the  wrong  day  it  does 
not  state.  You  must  take  pains  at  the 
proper  time." 

There  were  almanacs  known  to  Roger 
Bacon  and  Chaucer,  but  they  were 
permanent  tables  of  the  apparent  mo- 
tions and  position  of  sun,  moon  and 
planets  whence  the  astronomical  data 
for  any  year  could  be  calculated.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Itself  Is  uncertain. 
The  word  "Calendar,"  with  reference  to 
a  table  showing  the  division  of  a  given 
year  into  Its  months  and  days  ap- 
peared In  English  literature  as  early  as 


infinitives.)  "Bur^#e  can  at  leastTre- 
Isolve  In  what  direction  we  will  move 
during  the  coming  year.  Most  face 
the  New  Year  with  hope;  yo<u  hope  to 
be  a  better  farmer  this  year.  How 
much  and  how  earnestly  do  you 
!hope?" 

How  much  more  practical  Is  the  Im- 
plied advice  In  these  lines  from  John 
Clares  Shepherd's  Calendar": 

JANUARY. 
Now,  musing  o'er  the  changing  scene 
Farmers  behind  the  tavern  screen 
Collect;  with  elbow  idly  press'd 
On  hob,  reclines  the  corner's  guest. 
Reading  the  news,  to  mark  again 
The  bankruptcy  lists,  or  price  of  grain. 
Puffing  the  while  his  red-tlpt  pipl 
He  dreams  o'er  troubles  nearly  ripe- 
Yet,  winter's  leisure  to  regale 
Hopes  better  times,  and  sips  h-s  ale. 
i    For  farmers  who  unfortunately  live  in 
ino-hcense   districts,    we   commend  the 
advice  given  by  some  unknown  sage  in 
1832:    "Carry  litter  of  every  kind  to  the 
compost  heap.    Destroy  slugs  and  the 
eggs  of  insects.    If  the  weather  be  fa- 
vorable, sow  peas,  transplant  cabbage 
earth  up  rows  of  celery." 


Mr.  Paul;  but  we  are  nof^old  the 
name  of  the  man  that  invented  Seid- 
litz  powders  and  perhaps  accidental- 
ly mixed  them  in  his  insides 


Stars  In  Their  Courses. 

obert   B.   Thomas   kept    "The  Old 
mer's  Almanack"  free  from  astrolo- 
Prof.    Kittredge   commends  him, 
I  s     ng:   "This  was  not  so  hard  to  do  in 
1793  as  it  would  have  been  75  years 
'earlier  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  Ef- 
ficiently creditable  feat."   We  regret  to 
learn  that  the  Harvard  professor  is  an 
unbeliever,  a  gentle  scoffer,  denying  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  man 
their  warning  and  encouragement  "The 
stars  in   their  courses   fought  against 
I  S'ffa."    We  call  the  attention  of  Prof 
1  Kittredge  to  "Unheard  of  Curiosities- 
•  Concerning  the  Talismanlcal  Sculpture 
of  the  Persians;   the  Horoscope  of  the 

Land    the   Rea<Jlng   of   the  I 
Stars,     written  m  French  by  Jacques 
rh^  i  and ,  Englished    by  Edmund 
Chllmead   master  of  arts  and  chaplain 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxon;  published  at 
[London  In  1650;  and  especially  to  Part 
[III.,  Chap.  VliT  "The  Arguments  against 
Astrology  ill-grounded:     and   how,  by 
|  the  ways  of  Nature  it  Is  possible  to  give 
|  judgment  of  the  Good  or  Evil  Fortune  of 
;a  Child."  As  is  well  known,  Adam  and 
Seth  were  the  first  that  practised  the 
science   of   astrology,    although   it  is 
not   determined    "whether  it   were  in 
them  infused  or  acquired,"  and  Abra- 
ham when  he  fled  Into  Egypt  taught  it 
to  the  Egyptians.    The  opinion  of  Pliny 
that  Atlas  was  the  author  of  astrology 
lacks  confirmation,  nor  is  there  sufficient 
evidence  to  state  definitely  that  Belus 
was  the  inventor. 


Another  part  of  "A  New  English  Dic- 
tionary," or  "The  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary,'-  has  been  published.  The  words 
are  "See-  Senatory."   In  the  good  old 
days  of  the  novel  published  In  serial 
form  we  used  to  fret,  wondering  what 
Count    Fosco,    or    Griffith    Gaunt,  or 
Philip  Firmin,   or  the  amazing  young 
hero  of  "Two  on  a  Tower"  would  be  do- 
ing  the  (next  month.    There  are  some 
who  in  like  manner  look  forward  to  the 
successive  instalments  of  this  dictionary. 
The  part  "See^-Senatory"  is  disappoint- 
ing.  There  are  comparatively  few  queer 
words,  none  that  are  dazzling  and  bi- 
zarre.  The  words  in  this  part  would  not 
add  to  the  riches  of  a  rhetorician's  pal- 
ette.   A  useful  part,  no  doubt;  for  the  i 
verb  "See"  fills  over  16  columns;  but  we 
miss   sparkle   and   exotic   flavor.  The 
compounds  of  "self  crowd  16  pages,  and 
"semi-"  stares  us  in  the  face  for  about 
sever.    :Nor  are  we  consoled  by  the  dis- 

SkTch,"11  "Se,ah-"  "s— ■••  « 


A  Note  on  Macaroni, 

While  we  are  considering  words  and 
things  identified  by  them,  can  any  Her- 
ald reader  tell  when  the  Italians  first 
made  macaroni?   Florio  mentioned  the 
word  with  two  "c's"  in  1598.    In  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  Ben  Jonson  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Mercury  a  description  of  one 
who  aped  a  traveller:  "He  doth  learn  to 
make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  anchovies, 
Maccarom,  Bovoli,  Fagioli  and  Caviare 
because  he  loves  'em."  This  is  the  earli- 
est mention  of  the  dish  in  English  liter- 
ature, as  far  as  the  Oxford  dictionary 
|S  concerned.  (The  quotation  from  "Cyn- 
thia s  Revels"  is  in  the  third  scene  of 
the  first  act-not  in  the  first  scene,  as 
stated  m  the  dictionary.)    But  when  did 
tiie    Italians   first  prepare   this  paste' 
Does  the  word  come  from  "Maccare."  to 
bruise,  crush? 

Now  for  the  Macaroni,  the  English 
dandy  thus  characterized  about  1760. 

lhf'  P'  asks  now  the  name  originated 

'probably  adopted  to  indicate  Ihe  prele° 
enee  of  the  members  for  foreign  cook- 
ers   macaroni  being  at  that  time  little 
eaten  in  England.    There  appeal f  to  h- 
St  tWf?  WUh  the  A-*Kred*use 

°blockheadlafn^aCCheroni'  in  the  senses 
uiocKiiead,  fool,  mountebank'  referred 
to  in  1711  by  Addison.  Spect.  No   47  " 

roni°c7ubTa'POle  des0ribea  the  Macca- 
Jon,  club  as  composed  of  all  the  rt-av 
elled  young  men  who  wore  long  carta 
and  spying  glasses.    Thev  snortil  twf 

0?  "what  ^  "V  Char'eS  ^mblpcZ 
01     what  were  termed  in  my  V0UL„ 
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New  and  Old  Words. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  words  that  Invite 
discussion.  !  Thus  the  etymology  of 
"seersucker"  is  here  for  the  first  time 
correctly  given.  The  word  is  an  East 
Indian  corruption  of  the  Persian  "shir 
o  shakker,    which  literally  means  "milk 

sense  "f*  ^  v'16"  'n  a  transferred 
sense  a  striped  linen  garment."  It  is 
now  remarks"  the  editor  of  this  part. 
Dr.   Henry   Bradley,   chiefly  applied  to 

he  ?nd°,nS  the  United  States  of 

the  Indian  linen  or  cotton  fabrics 

,hm,i?  tW°    obseIete    w°rds  that 

should  not  have  gone  out :  "See~e  "  the 
rush  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 'as  in 
Hawkins  voyages;  "All  these  islands 
are  perilous  to  land  in,  for  the  seege 
caused  by  the  ocean  sea";  and  "seek" 
meaning  a  series  of  notes  upon  a  horn 
calling  out  hands  to  begin  a  chase  as 
to  blow  a  seek."  As  the  old  poet  Tur- 
nery sang: 

Lo i  now  he  blowes  his  home 

Even  at  the  kennell  dore 
Alas   alas,  he  blowes  a  seeke 
Alas  yet  blowes  he  more 


Zadklel  et  Al. 

j    Lacking    astrological  Information, 
"The  Old  Farmer's  Almanack"  was  In- 
ferior to  those  compiled  by  Partridge 
cruelly   ridiculed  by  Swift,  Gadbury,' 
!  Zadklel,  "Old"  Moore,  and  Raphael 

'Old"  Moore  was  born  In  1657.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  58.  His  first 
Almanack  0699)  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  wonderful  pill  concocted 
by  him.  Not  till  1701  did  he  make 
general  predictions.  He  was  a  school- 
master and  a  physician  as  well  as  an 
astrologer,  a  learned  man  and  a 
worthy  soul.  Zadkiel's  real  name 
was  Richard  James  Morrison.  He  was 
at  first  a  naval  officer.  In  his  Alma 
nack  for  1861,  published  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860,  was  this  passage-  "The 
bosition  of  Saturn  in  May  will  be  evil 
for  all  persons  born  upon  or  near 
august  26.  Among  the  sufferers  I  re- 
gret to  see  the  worthy  Prince  Consort 
I  these  realms."  Now  the  Prince 
^onsort  was  born  on  Aug.  26,  1819 
-Ie  died  in  1861. 
"Zadklel"  died  In  1874.  We  prefer 
apoleon's  Dream  Book  to  any  astro 
'gical  almanac  of  today 


Bishop  Mountagu  did  not  disdain  to 
bring  the  phrase  into  a  pius  disquisition  •  ' 
There  are  *  »  •  that  ,00se  them; 
selves  often  and  their  Desires  in  their 
Devot.on;  and  may  very  well  goe  blow 
the  seeke  for  them." 

Does  the  word  "seel,"  a  sudden  heel- 
ing over  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  survive 
among  sailors? 

And  does  "seerpaw,"  a  complete  suit 
presented  as  a  dress  of  honor  by  the 
sovereign  or  his  representative,  give  any 
idea  of  gorgeousness  or  roval  state' 


Things  and  Names. 

Let  us  add  to  the  list  of  great  and 
,Sood  men  who  have  given  a  name  to 
a  pudding,  hat,  sauce,  cigar.  English 
jcook  books  of  1845  speak  of  "a  Sefton 
or  veal  custard,"  also  "Ramekins  a 
jl'Ude,     or    Sefton  Fancies.' 


Advice  to  Farmers. 

The    Almanack    for    1912    gives  the 
nnual  advice  to  the  farmer  for  each 
onth  whether  he  be  the  honest,  the 
entleman    or   the    insurgent  farmer 
his  year  the  advice  for  January  Is 
a  highly  moral  nature.    "The  ma, 
,10  does  not  make  good  resolution" 
New  Year's  or  some  other  time  Is 
peless.    Many  of  these  resolutions 

\  nUft'  ar?,  br0ken;  11  18  Impossible 
fully    realize    ideals."     m  Peem! 
nuary  Is  a  good  month  for  splitting 


These 

dishes  were  invented  apparently  bv 
one  L.  E.  Ude,  cook  to  the  Earl  of 
Sefton;  but  there  is  also  a  Sefton 
landau— explained  by  a  auotati™ 
from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's'  k  n" 
Driving  (1889):  "Those  with  curved 
hnes  are  known  as  'Sefton'  landaus 
I  from  he  present  Earl  of  Sefton  who 
use  "  °ne  bum  for  his  °wn  I 

At  last,  at  last.  Here  is  a  word 
that  suggests  great  wealth  or  tyrann 

P°Wer-  °r  something  stately  and 
superb  in  the  manner  of  "The  Thm, 
sand  Nights  and  a  Night."  Segador' 
And  what  did  it  mean?  A  reader  a 
mower,  a  harvest-man.  "Mary  Ann 
you  go  out  and  blow  the  dinner  horn 
for  the  segadors!"  Alas  the  word- 
it  is  of  Spanish  origin— :s  obsolete 

there  is  the  segundo  bridle  '  or 
segundo,  a  bridle  bit  named  afte? 
horTe.s"0!bnsd0  Wh°  ^abookabou6! 

A  "segara"  is  surely  fuller,  strong- 
er, more  expensive  than  a  cigar 

YVe  learn  that  Sedlitz  water  was 
first    introduced    into    England    by  I 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 
BRUCKNER  AGAIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  mh  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr  Fiedler 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Josef  Hof- 
mann  was  the  soloist.  The  program! 
was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "-K.  J?,in?r  f"r  p,ano  Chopin 

vvenure  to    The  Flying  Dutchman"..  j 

rni„    .  Wagner  I 

I  here  have  now  been  10  performances  I 
of  symphonies  by  Bruckner  at  these 
concerts.  The  seventh  was  the  first  to 
be  Played.  Of  the  other  nine  we  have 
heard  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth  and 
ninth.  The  seventh  has  been  played 
thnc^,  and  the  ninth  twice.  But  the 
performances  have  been  scattered 
through  the  last  25  '  vears  and 
U  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  are  well 

na?vea'nndd  V'H  c™#»*>  who  was 
nane  and  at  the  same  time  shrewd,  in 

!  versatiot  "  *  Ills  dai^  ™lk  and  con- j 

I  n?,tlJ>U^lC  is  more  tolerant  toward 
Bruckner's  music  than  it  was.    It  has1 

Fiedler^t1168?8-   GerM^   Muck  and! 
f«        \  t2.rn  thought  this  music  should  j 
I  j£  EaCh  one  of  "ie  three  if  any 

rtU,£a"  Sa'd>f0  him'  "We  don't  »ke  this; 
S  „fm,lS  }  imve  answered   in   the  1 
words  of  Carl  Bergmann  to  some  one 
!  complaining  of  pieces  by  Wagner:  "Then 
:  they  must  hear  it(  tiI]  they  do  n 

There  was  a  time  when  the  announce- 
ment of  a  symphony  by  Bruckner 
S  a"Sry  Protestation;  some  stayed 
fi^ P'tf me  went  to  confirm  their  sus. 
£22"  6re  Was  faint'  scarcely  cour- 
teous applause.  Yesterday  there  was 
hearty  applause  after  each  movement 
and  at  the  end  Mr.  Fiedler  was  recaUed 
t  JVTT  that.the  ^venth  is  probably 
rhL^h  annoying  of  these  symphonies, 
though  «,ine  would  give  the  fourth  the 
precedence;  it  is  also  true  that  the  per? 
rormance  was  impressive 

If  Bruckner's  music  were  played  here 
frequently,  who  knows  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  Bruckner  cult?  There  is 
a  Brahms  cult;  there  is  a  Debu^y  cult 
and  the  Debussyites,  young  and  old,  are 
at  Present  ln  an  agitated  state;  why 
should  there  not  be  devoted  bands  of 
Bruckncrites,  and  Mahlerites,  for  Mah- 
ler as  a  symphonic  writer  is  little  know,, 
here.  The  Jiegerites  in  Boston  at  pros" 
ent  are,  like  the  conies,  but  a  feeble 
roiiv. 

The  performance  clearly  revealed  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  this  Bym 
,  Phony,  or  rather  of  Bruckner's  sym- 
phony methods.  He  had  noble  thoughts 
and  his  manner  of  expression  was  often  1 
wonderful,  overwhelming.  He  had  little 
sense  of  proportion;  he  had  not  the 
knack  of  maintaining  a  continuous  flow 
in  the  development;  his  habit  of  endless 
repetition  became  as  tiresome  as  his 
trick  of  stopping  his  speech,  to  begin  all 
over  again.  A  most  unequal  composer 
strangely  gifted  by  nature,  strangely 
unable  to  muke  the  most  of  his  endow- 
ment. 

In  this  symphony  there  are  passages 
that  remind  one  of  the  great  Beethoven 
passages  of  supernatural  grandeur  and 
unearthly  beauiy.  There  is  music  which. 


like  that  of  Cesar  Fran  k,  is  of  'another 
world,  music  that  is  disembodied.  In 
each  movement  these  passages  are 
j  as  prominent  as  the  peaks  of  a  moun- 
tain range,  but  between  these  peaks 
there  are  disappointing  valleys,  without 
refreshing  verdure,  without  imposing 
glacier  or  rocky  gorge,  valleys  of  strag- 
gling vegetation  or  dreary  wastes. 

There  is  nothing  more  arresting  In 
1  music  than  the  opening  of  this  sym- 
| phony,  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme; 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  stupend- 
ous than  the  long  coda.  Then  there 
Is  Jhe  superb  Adagio,  probably  the  most 
icoryilete  and  best  rounded  of  the  com- 
post ^  works.  The  Scherzo  has  demoni- 
acal '•gy.  There  are  noteworthy  pagei 
In  fh  ^.Snale. 

The"  echoes  of  "Parsifal"  and  "The 
Ring"  need  not  disturb  anyone.  Bruck- 
jner  adored  Wagner  and  at  times  delib- 
erately borrowed  from  him,  quoted  him. 
The  reminiscences  in  this  symphony  are 
'harmonic  or  recollections  of  moods 
j  rather  than  copies  of  melodic  lines. 
I  There  is  so  much  that  is  noble  and 
spiritual  that  petty  weaknesses,  childish 
delight  in  tawdry  contrapuntal  orna- 
mentation, the  reiteration  of  something 
inherently  commonplace,  may  well  be 
ignored  at  the  time.  They  are  soon  for- 
Kotton;  that  which  is  great  endures  an 
abiding  joy. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  performance  of  Chop- 
j  in's  concert  was  enchanting.    There  are 
I  some— and  they  are  among  Chopin's  ad- 
mirers—who maintain  that  this  concerto 
Is  only  a  pretty  tinkling,  tolerable  in  a 
6mall  hall.    They  may  be  right  theor- 
letically  in  demanding  a  small  auditor- 
ium, but  now  and  then  a  pianist  comes 
along,  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  or  Mr.  Hof- 
mann,  and  proves  that  the  concerto  has 
sufficient  vitality  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
even  in  huge  Symphony  Hail. 
{    Mr.  Hofmann  did  not  inflate  this  deli- 
cate music  for  the  sake  of  effect,  nor' 
did  he  condescendingly  dwarf  himself 
as  a  growr.  man  sporting  with  a  child. 
There    was    exquisite    proportion,  the 
purest  taste,  the  lyric  flight,  brilliance 
that  was  not  irrelevant  or  aggresive. 
the  perfection  of  mechanism.    Mr.  Hof- 
mann might  rasily  haw  revealed  to  us 
the  "heroic  Chopin."   As  a  virtuoso  he 
might  have  done  this.   AS  an  artist  as 
an  interpreter  of  Chopin,  he  could  not. 

A  spirited  performance  of  Wagner's 
Overture  brought  the  close. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  Jan  19,  20 
will  be  as  follows:  Strube's  Symphony 
"J  B  minor;  Brahms's  violin  concerto 
(Mr.  Witek),  Beethoven's  overture  to 
"Fidelio." 

SCOTTI  APPEARS 
IN'TAGLIACCI" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Deoncaval- 
Ios  "Pagliacci."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

Nedda   „ 

Oanio    me-  ,re,is 

Tonic.  .   ■Mr-  ZenateTlo 

Silvio  "'  V/Mr-  Scotti 

Beppe   V,  r  ~  Barreau 

Followed  j,V '  'De.ibes's '  ba^iet  -"co? 
peha."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Swanilda   _  , 

^rantz... .  •••■Dolores  Galli 

One  Poupee." JMaria  Paporello 
'•oppelius  ...Urace  Parker 

Le  Bonrgmes'tre.V. l.'.'.'.l'.'. '  Mr^ftuci"- 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.'  scotti  the 
singers  in  "Pagliacci"  were  the  same  as 
on  the  former  ocasion  at  which  this 
opera  was  sung  this  season.  Mr  Scotti 
sang  the  role  of  Tonio  admirably,  and 
succeeded  in  imparting  some  real  com- 
edy to  the  role,  especially  in  the  theatre 
scene,  where  his  portrayal  of  the  clown 
was  full  of  humor. 

Mr.  Zenatello  gave  a  highly  dramatic 
portrayal  of  Canio,  expressing  adequate- 
ly in  his  tones  and  acting  the  pangs  of 
j  jealousy  which  were  dominant  His 
I  outburst  of  rage  and  sorrow  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  was  powerfully  given 
and  richly  earned  him  the  applause  tha? 
rewarded  his  efforts  W     Se  tnat 

Mme  Melis  made  her  usual  attractive 
Picture  and  was  effective  in  the  firs? 
aCV/r\Barreau'  as  Silvi°.  sang  4«E 
carried^  ^  ^  ^  ™S  *d*™>ably 
Miss  Galli  made  a  charming  and  grace 
ful  SwanUda  in  the  ballet,  wlnnin- mrfch 
applause  The  general  perVorman™  of 
the  ballet  was  excellent,  and  the  aWH 
ence  was  generous  in  its  appreciation  o," 
the  work  being  done  to  make  this  feat 


!  The  day  before  the  last  snow  fell  a 
man  came  into  our  office  and  talked. 
His  clothes  had  been  brushed  too  often, 
and  he  was  made  up  to  resemble  the" 
portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  Oscar 
Hailing.  He  spoke  in  soft,  gentle  tones, 
but  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Introduc- 
ing himself  as  a  sociologist,  and  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Job- 
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'Written  long  ago— one  of  the  best  boy's j 
books  I  ever  read -by  some  one  who 
I  signed  himself  'Vleux  Moustache."    He  I 
used  to  write  for  the  Riverside  Maga- 
zine." 

And  then  this  singular  and  reminiscent 
being  left  as  abruptly  as  he  entered, 
singular  also  in  this:  he  did  not  ask  for 
a  "slight  accommodation,"  which  he 
•  would  repay  next  Wednesday  at  11:30, 
s.irely  by  noon." 


Ntn  with  whi  ;  sald-J«  had  co%. 

IKlHlllltofl  'ncerning  certain  points  of 
Iffr-room  etiquette,  he  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  boys  with  sleds  on  the  Com- 
mon. 

I  In  the  Sixties. 

J  "Allow  me  to  go  on,  air.   Do  not  think 
[that  I  am  about  to  tell  the  old  story  j 
about  the  Boston  boys  and  the  British  - 
kcnaral;  that  would  Indeed  be  boresome. 
Looking  at  youngsters  with  their  sleds,  j 
voungsters  happv  In  coasting  for  a  little 
ways,  only  a  few   feet,   though  some! 
Liossed  Charles  street  near  Boylston.  I 
Bhought  of  my  own  boyhood.    Not  one 
W%  the  sleds    1    saw    tUs   afternoon  was 
Huidsomely   painted;    not  one  bore  a| 
Home  on  the  side  or  top.   1  was  raised  - 
Ifsay  raised,   sir.   not   reared— In  the 
Iwestern  part  of  this  state  and  In  the 
the  word  winter  meant  some-. 
When    Whit  tier's  -Snowbound' 

•     out  n  found  »n^«»featandw8ym-  . {£^3$- :.::/.; ::: ::f,0;»d< 


r 


known.  :  '\  '-*'• 

1  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  GUly's  | 
I  Scarpia.  a.  strong  characterization,  not 
i  modelled  after  that  of  Mr.  Scotti  or 
I  that  of  Mr.  Renaud,  but  with  true 
j  individuality  In  conception  and  the 
|  treatment.  Mr.  Gllly's  voice  was  In 
I  better  condition  than  when  he  last  sang 
here,  and  ho  was  as  effective  vocally  as 
dramatically. 

The  minor  parts  were  well  taken  and 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  in  a  poetic 
4  spirit  and  with  firm  control. 


"TOSf  A"  AT  THE  'BUTTERFLY  ,N  the  evening 

lVUVn     ill   111"       smooth  Performance  wtth  Stage  Set- 

OPERA  HOUSEI 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Tosca,"  performed  by  the  Boston  Opera 
company.   Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 


pathetic    readers;    and  we 
meaning  of  Emerson's  line  'enclosed  In 
tumultuous  privacy  of  storm.  Oursieas 
in  those  days  were  of  various  kinds.  Hie 
best  and  the  most  coveted  were  known 
as    'spring   runners.'     A   boy  proudly 
showed  how  much  these  metal  runners 
had  been  worn  down,  and  It  was  thought! 
ti.it  speed  was  thus  increased.  When 
the  metal  strips  were  screwed  to  the 
wooden  side  boards  fast  sliding  was  im- 
possible.   That  sort  of  sled  was  to  the 
•spring  runner'  as  a  family  carryall  w  ith 
horse    ornamented    with  asparagus' 
>ughs  was  to  a  trotting  horse  in  sulky, 
id  then  came  the  double-runners— the 
.o  sleds  joined  and  with  a  long  board 
r  the  passengers. 


tings  of  Great  Beauty. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-'Madama 
Butterfly,"  opora  by  P.uccini  in  three 
acts.    The  cast: 


DeCour .... 

Mario  <"»var«tlo5»l  Mr.  Zenntell.. 

Baron. •  gcai  pla   Mr.  CUlbv 

'•epiir*  .Vngploui   Mr.  Sllll 

I!  s,tgrsstanu   Mr.  Tuv.  hlu 

s>  letta.  Mr.  Olan  one 

sviarrone   Mr.  Pulclnl 

I  n  Careerlere  Mr.  Olshansky 

The  performance  of  Puccini's  melo- 
drama yesterday  afternoon  was  one  of 
great  merit,  one  of  the  finest  perform- 
ances of  "Tosca"  in  this  city  since  the 
opera  was  produced  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre April  4.  1901.  with  Mme.  Ternina 
and  Messrs.  Cremoninl  and  Scotti. 

Three  singers  appeared  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  in  their  respec- 
tive parts.    Miss  Destlnn  was  heard  in  | 
Xew  York  for  the  first  time  as  Floria  J 
Tosca  about  a  fortnight  ago.    Many  of  | 
us  remember  the  Cavaradossi  of  Mr. 
De  March!,   who  created   the   part  at  j 
Rome  and  was  heard  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre in  March,  1902,  w  hen  Mme.  Ternlna 
and  Mr.  Scott  I  again  appeared  in  this 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones    melodrama.  | 
He  was,  indeed,  excellent,  but  Mr.  Zena 


Butterfly  

Suzuki  

Kate  Pinkwton. 

rinftcrton  

Sliarpli-Sg  

Goro  

The  Bouz» .  . 


Carmen  M»!is 

 Jeaka  Swart* 

...Florence  rte  Conrcy 
.  ...Uluseppe  (Jaudenzl 

 Ramon  Blnnchart 

 Ernesto  (Jlaccone 

 -/»  A.  Still  I 

Conductor  Roberto  Moranzoni. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  hear  operas  In 
which  the  baritone  has  a  showing,  even 
though,  as  In  the  case  of  "Madam  But-j 
terfly,"  pis  part  Is  not  a  heroic  one.  | 
Romantically  speaking,  tiie  role  of 
Sharpless  is  a  thankless  task;  but  it 
requires  qualities  that  many  a  gifted 
singer  lacks.  Mr.  Blanchart  has  these! 
qualities — dignity  distinction  and  expe- 
rience—and  his  performance  gave  char- 
acter to  the  role  itself,  and  added  Im- 
measurably to  the  smoothness  of  the, 
ensemble.  I 
A  year  ago  last  evening  Mr.  Blanchart 
sang  the  part  of  the  old  one  in  Oon-| 
verse's  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  so 
that  last  evening's  performance  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  anniversary.  He  has 
sung  the  part  of  Sharpless  before,  and 
showed  himself  last  evening,  as  always, 
the  well-trained  actor,  the  experienced 
singer,  the  interpreter  who  character- 
izes without  exaggerating  each  role. 

Mme.  Mells  and  Mr.  GaudCnzI  sang 
.the  music  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
(with  fine  volume  of  tone  and  emotioned 
sewhe.re  Mme. 
nade  the  im- 
personation seem  trivial.    The  general 
*ave  a  str  uts  impersonatf?    *'  ?rP  »'  performance  was  a  smooth  one.  and  the 
hhertlne       „    S,  representation   of   t he  ^tage  settings  were  ot  „rc!it  beauty  „. 
KaJ  S  it  P°1^  WhiCh  WaS  d'S"  though  the  fireflies  in  the  garden  scene 
tulshed  by  its  callousness,  Its  cym-  ,.ad  \   tendcncy   to  distract  attention 

from  the  intensity  of  the  music  and  ac- 
t0  tirn.    There  was  a  good-sized  audience, 


"In  those  days  I  was  counted  fortu- 

lte  Our  house  contained  a  set  bath- 
tub—used only  on  Saturday  nights— and 
we  dined  at  6  :30.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  families  who  for  the  same  reasons 
were  thought  by  their  neighbors  to  be 
putting  on  airs.  We  boys  had  luxur- 
iously appointed  sleds.  The  tops  were 
covered  with  stuffed  and  gaudy  carpet 
cloth  fastened  by  glistening  tacks.  The 
village  painter  chose  his  most  brilliant 
colors  for  decoration.  And  the  sleds  were 
named,  sir.  'Antleope'  was  a  common 
name ;  'Reindeer.'  'Meteor.'  'Comet  were 
also  often  seen.    I  remember  that  one  cjsm 

bov.  who  had  two  sleds,  received  as  a        r  doubt  whetner  the  mugic  gfven 


toll<i  full,,  ,,  n«  i  i  ■„  j  i  . .  ,  ,  w  in  nne  volume  ui  iuiic  ai 
DaiSa«iynTthi V$  1^the,yr*ci  effect;  but  here  and  else 
passages   of    the    third    act    sang    w  lth  ! -.,.,;„        lipr  mannerisms  i 


ural  History,'  and  being  impressed  by 
what  he  read  he  named  the  sleds  Koo- 
doo' and  'Wapiti.'  The  other  boys  re- 
sented this  and  said  he  was  stuck  up 
'When  he  appeared  one  afternoon  with 
I  an  eyeglass,  bought  at  a  store  where 

jewelry,  watches,  toys,  marbles  and  fire.  1 
works  were  on  sale,  they  threw  him  1 
down  and  rubbed  his  face  with  snow. 

Down  Round  Hill. 
"In  those  days  I  never  heard  the  word 
'coast.'     We    did    not    go  'coasting'; 
we  went  'sliding.'  Our  mothers  made  us 
wear  heavy  flannel  underwear,  and  I 
.remember  when  buckskin  chest  protect- 
ors came  into  fashion.  We  wore  a  tight- 
ly buttoned  Jacket,  and  wound  a  tippet 
round  the  neck.  We  were  proud  of  our 
fur  caps,  and  the  best  caps  had  a  little, 
round  ball  of  fur  on  the  top,  like  a| 
doughnut  ball  that  stands  on  the  circle; 
of  dough.   We  never  thought  of  catch- 
ing cold.    Once  in  a  while  some  one 
would  die  of  'inflammation  of  the  lungs' 
and  we  would  go  to  the  burying  ground 
and  sing  'There's  a  light  In  the  window 
for  thee.'    The  next  afternoon  we  slid 
Sown  hill  as  gaily.    And  what  sliding 
there  was!  There  was  the  mad  rush  down 
'  long  and  steep  Round  Hill,  then  across 
Elm  street,  where  we  ran  the  risk  of 
j  running  into  a  woodsled  or  a  sleigh,  and 
■I  down  the  second  hill  by  Damon's  mill 
,  pond.   Our  only  ambition  was  to  have 
the  fastest  sled.  We  found  out  that  the 
most    richly   upholstered    and  gaudily 
painted  one  seldom  led  in  the  race.  Mike 
1  Morrissey,   the  son  ot   the  bricklayer, 
.  with  a  battered  old  trap  would  win  by 
several  feet. 


tinn.  Mme.  Temina's  performance  was 
remarkable  for  its  tragic  spirit.  She 
raised  the  melodrama  to  a  higher  plane. 
1  l-r  Floriu  was  the  sister  of  Norma. 
Fldello.  Aida,  Bruennhllde.  No  one  since 
has  played  in  the  second  act  with  such 
breadth  and  intensity,  or  along  such 
noble  lines.  But  her  voice  had  not  the 
natural  beauty  of  Miss  Destlnn's,  nor 
was  she  so  accomplished  a  singer. 

The  vocal  performance  of  Miss  Destinn 
calls  for  enthusiastic  praise.  In  the 
lighter  moments  of  the  first  act,  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  higher  form  of  comedy 
that  includes  sentiment.  In  the  melo- 
dramatic scenes  with  Scarpia,  and  in 
.  the  rapture  of  the  final  act.  Miss  Destlnn 
!  sang  with  the  utmost  freedom,  with 
I  ravishing  tonal  purity  and  with  an  un- 
erring appreciation  of  the  dramatic  re- 
quirements. Few  singers  on  the  operatic 
stage  or  in  the  concert  hall  have  her 
attack,  brilliant  or  emotional,  of  phrase 
or  passionate  declamation.  There  were 
many  Instances  of  her  ability  in  this. 
Thus  her  delivery  of  the  first  measures 
of  "Vlssi  d'arte"  will  long  haunt  the 
memory.  Few  dramatic  singers  have 
her  command  of  vocal  nuances. 


MISS  NINA  FLETCHER 

^,Vi)» HEARD  AT  RECITAL 

A  Young  Violinist  with  Tone,  Tem- 
perament and  Technic. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  assisted 
by  Alfred  De  Voto,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows : 
Handel,  sonata  D  major;  Lalo,  sym- 
I  honie  Espagnole;  Dubois.  Adagio;  Bron 
Berceuse ;  Gairaud,  Caprice. 

An  audience,  fair  in  size,  was  warm- 
ly appreciative  of  Miss  Fletcher's  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  add  to  the  program. 

Not  only  does  her  pfaying  show  the 
possession  of  a  sure  and  polished  technic, 
but  she  has  at  her  command  a  great 
variety  of  tone,  now  pure  and  crystalline 
in  effect,  now  full  and  impressive.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  Miss  Fletcher  played 
with  marked  virility,  muslcianly  phras- 
ing, unfailing  beauty  of  tone,  and  a  re- 
assuring self-possession.  There  was  also 
imaginative    and    emotional  interpreta- 


Her  acting  of  the  part  was  interesting    tion.     Although   upon   occasions  where 

fleetness  Is  required,  as  In  the  Sym-i 
phonle.  her  execution  is  brilliant  and  at 
times  there  is  a  suggestion  of  bravura, 
the  violinist  at  present  excels  chiefly  in 
the  p'aying  of  sustained  legato  passages 


rather  than  vividly  spectacular  or  thrill- 
ing. Her  Floria  is  not  a  singer  of  race 
as  was  Mme.  Ternina's.  She  was  a 
woman  in  a  dozen,  not  in  a  thousand. 
Miss  Destlnn  is  loo  much  of  an  artist 


to  portray  a  soubrette  Floria,  a  coquette  I  or  movements  of  a  slow  nature,  when 


I  remember  a  boy  who  used  to  stand 
bis  sled  going  down  the  hill  by  the 
lool  house  so  that  the  girls  coming 
the  morning  session  could  see  how 
we  he  was,  how  greatly  daring.  They 
•ved  him  right  by  talking  among 
;mselves  and  not  looking  up.  He  was 
t  so  statuesque  as  he  thought  he  wras, 
t  he  afterward  became  a  clerk  in  a 
f  goods  store  and  was  a  popular  usher 
entertainments  in  the  town  hall, 
was  a  simple  lite,  sir,  in  those  day?, 
e  New  England  life  praised  by  de 
icqueville.  As  I  have  said,  we  never 
ed  the  word  'coast.'  and  we  slid 
:lly  gut.'  Only  the  weaklings  sat  slde- 
ddle  and  steered  with  an  outstretched 
f.  I  think  there  was  a  discussion  in 
e  New  York  Sun  some  years  ago  over 
e  terms  'belly  bumbo,  belly  buster. 
Jly  plumper,  belly  flounder,  belly 
slump,  belly  whack,  belly  flop,'  but  we 
did  not  know  these  variants.  Our 
parents  objected  to  the  term  and  forbade 
the  speaking  ot  It  at  table:  but  that  was 
the  way  we  slid,  in  the  road  or  on  the 
trust.  Is  the  sliding  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be?  Are  the  sleds  as  fast?  Are  any 
sleds  named  now  after  fleet  animals  or 
fcelestial  phenomena?  There  was  a  fine 
Ascription  of  sliding  in  a  boy  s  book  | 


with  one  eye  on  Mario  and  the  other  on 
the  boxes.  In  the  first  act  she  rather 
underplayed  the  part,  but  the  moment 
her  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the 
sight  of  the  fan,  she  Infused  more 
character,  in  the  second  act  she  was 
effective  through  facial  play  and  by  the 
employment  of  the  voice.  There  were  no 
great  and  Irresistible  moments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  that  was 
common  or  boresomcly  conventional; 
there  was  no  extravagance  of  gesture, 
there  were  no  writhings  and  contortions 


the  depth  and  breadth  of  her  tone  and 
its  richness  of  color  are  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  program,  arranged  so  that 
this  quality  might  be  largely  in  evi- 
dence, was  In  consequence  somewhat 
lucking  in  variety. 

 !  tw  n    i  *i  1 1- 

The  musical  event  of  the  week  and 
•ne  of  the  chief  events  of  this  season, 
ill  be 


the  production  of  Debussy's 
which  some  Toscas  fondly  tbTnlT Yo'"be  I  ••pelleas  et  Melisande"  at  the  Boston 


the  full  expression  of  anguish  and  de 
spait . 

Mr.  Zenatello's  Cavaradossi  is  worthy 
to  stand  by  hlc  Othello  and  Canlo.    He  I 
sang  with  uncommon  beauty  of  tone  and 
with  the  necessary  strength— the  true 
strength  that  gives  the  impression  of 
reserve  force;  more  than  that  he  sang  i 
With   a  dramatically  emotional   intelli- I 
gence  rarely  found  among  tenors.    Sel-  [ 
dom  does  any  Italian  singer  so  shape 
the  music  to  the  situation  and  the  text.  J 
One  of  the  features,   for  instance,   of  | 
this  brilliant  performance  was  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  sang  the  scene  With 
the  Sacristan;  the  every-day  nature  of 
the  dialogue,   and  the  light  conversa- 
tional tone,  were  as  marked  as  the  fact 
that  he  sang  his  air  by  the  picture  to 
himself  rather  than  to  an  audience  not 
in  the  church.    His  impersonation  was 
finely  conceived.    For  once  this  Cavara- 
dossi was  something  more  than  Sardou's 
puppet:  he  was  manly,  hiuna;'.,  enthu- 
siastic in  love  and  patriotism  but  not 
generally    effusive.    Witness    his  first 
.scene  with   Floria,-  and  the  -  «ne  in 


Opera  House  next  Wednesday  night, 
When  Mme.  Georgette  Deblanc-Maeter- 
linck  the  wife  of  the  philosopher,  dram- 
atist and  poet,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States.  Mr.  \  an- 
S!  Marcoux.  who  has  won  in  Europe  an 
enviable  reputation  as  actor  and  singer, 
l  m  then  aiso  make  his  first  appearance 
Tn  this  country.  He  will  take  the  part 
of  Golaud. 


"Pelleas  et 
Melisande,' 
the  Play 


Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's "Pelleas  et 
Melisande"  was  pub- 
lished in  189J.  When 
It  was  played  "for  the  first  time  in  Paris 
_at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  May  17.  189*- 
there  was  no  incidental  music.  Gabrie'. 
Faure's  music  was  written  for  the  per- 

SSs^waiWed  h«  £  Boston 
at  the  performance  given  by  Mrs.  fat 
rtck  Camfibeil  and  her  company  at  the 


sopranos  wish  to  I 
"'•a-natic  roles-  1   ^^M~~~rc.  S>     *S ._L 

Boston  Theatre  April  12.  1902,  when  the 
cast  was  as  follows:  Arkel,  Daniel  Mc- 
Carthy; Golaud.  G.  S.  Tithoradge;  . Meli- 
sande. Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell;  Queen 
Genevieve.  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright:  Pel- 
leas Herbert  Waring;  Yniold.  Alethea 
Burroughs;  the  Doctor.  Gilbert  Trent; 
an  old  servant.  George  Arlias.  J*eBn8r 
lish  translation  was  by  J.  W.  Maclean. 

The  performance  at  the  Bouffes  Par- 
isients  In   1893  was  the  only  one  of  the 
vc  ,r     As  ,   critic  w  rote  at  the  time. 
"We  have  seen  this  afternoon  strange 
things   so  strange  that  they  will  never 
b,    so^n  again."    The  attitude  of  the 
professional    critics    was    hardly  un- 
friendiy  for  the  play  served  as  a.  whet- 
s  cno  on  which  to  sharpen  thelrwlU, 
They  admitted  that  the  play  ^J**1  "t 
tiful    and    tragic    in    the    readft*  It 
mieht   be  "delicious,"   they  said.  It  H 
were    performed    at  the  Chat  No.r  by 
marionettes,  but  on  the  stage  of  a  real 
Sreatrr  and  acted  by  men  and  women 
t  seemed  to  many  of  the  or «  ni 
puerile.    It  should  be  ,»«B*«1*«?i£S 
they  had  been  antagonized  by  the  shout- 
ng  of  Octave  Mirbeau.  who  had  pro- 
claimed the  Belgian  superior  to  Shakes 
i.earc     At    the   Bouffes   Parisiens  the 
w       as    follows:    Pelleas  M.ss 
Ma  ie  Aubrv;  Malisande.  Miss  Meuns; 
£ri£  Emile  'Raymond;  Golaud.  l.ugne- 
poe;  Genevieve.  Miss  Camee;  Ymold. 
Miss  Loyer. 


But  we  are  now 
now  concerned 
with  the  opera 
Of  the  Opera  rather    than  the 

U  r  ,  k,„„„  written 


First  Per- 
formances 


play  for  which  music  has  been  written 
by  Gabriel  Fatire.  William  Wallace 
(who.  following  the  example  of  Faure. 
made  a  .  suite),  and  Sibelius.  Arnold 
Schoenberg  of  Vienna  has  compose d  a 
symphonic  poem,  and  Garnet  Wolseley 
Cox  an  overture. 

The  opera  with  music  by  Claude  De 
tussy  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comi- 
Sue?  Paris,  April  30.  1902  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Golaud,  Dufranne;  Pel- 
leas. Perier:  Arkel.  Vienille;  Un  medecin. 
Yignie;  Le  petit  Yniold,  De  petit  Bkm- 
din;  Melisande,  Mary  Garden;  Gen- 
evieve. Miss  Gerville-Reache.  Andre 
Messager  conducted.  i 

The  first  performance  in  the  Lmtea 
States  was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  New  York.  Feb.  19,  190S  ;  Golaud, 
Dufranne:  Pelleas.  Perier;  Arkel.  An- 
mondi;  Un  medecin.  Crabbe;  De  petit 
Yniold.  Miss  Sigrist;  Melisande.  Mar> 
Garden;  Genevieve,  Miss  Gerville- 
Reache.  Conductor,  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini.  First  performance  in  Boston, 
April  1.  1909,  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Golaud.  Dufranne.;  Pelleas.  Dalmores; 
Arkel,  Yieuille;  Un  medecin,  Crabbe;  Le 
petit  Yniold.  Miss  Trentini;  Melisande, 
Mary  Garden:  Genevieve.  Miss  Gerville- 
Reache.  Conductor.  C.  Campanini.  The 
opera  was  performed  again  with  the 
same  cast.  April  7.  1909.  "  was  per- 
formed  again  by  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Company  in  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1  1910:  Golaud.  Dufranne;  Pel- 
leas, Dcvrles;  Arkel.  Huberdeau;  Un 
medecin.  Crabbe:  I.e  petit  Yniold,  Miss 
Trentini-  Melisande,  Mary  Garden;  Gen- 
cn  ieve,  Mme.  Gerville-Reache.  Conductor, 
de  la  Fuente. 

tt  will  thus  be  seen  thai  Miss  Garden, 
Mme  Gerville-Reache,  Dufranne  and 
Yieuille  who  created  parts  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  hove  appeared  in  Boston  in 
the  opera;  and  that  M.  Perier,  the  cre- 
ator of  Pelleas.  was  seen  in  New  1  ork. 

Miss  Mary  shortly  before 

mibi  niAiy  the    firgt  per{or. 

Garden's  mance      in  New 

Recollections  York  Miss  Mary 
Garden  gave  an  account  of  the  pro 
duclion  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Her 
storv  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Feb.  10.  190S. 

"It  took  four  years  to  establish 
'Pelleas'  In  the  repertoire  at  the  Opera 
Comique,"  she  saio.  "At  tirst  it  was  , 
arivthing  but  a  success  and  it  could  be 
only  given  once  in  two  weeks.  Aphro-  . 
dlte'  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and 
J  played  it  50  limes  without  stopping, 
three  and  four  times  a  week  That 
never  could  have  been  done  w  uh  Pel- 
le-as  '  It  was  revolutionary  and  needed  i 
cultivating.  The  American  public.  | 
which,  I  am  told,  is  fond  of  Maeter- 
linck, may  appreciate  its  subtlety  at 
once,  but  they  didn't  in  Paris. 
■  "At  the  first  performances  people 
used  to  whistle  and  cry  out  in  the 
theatre.  One  night  three  young  men 
In  the  first  row  of  the  orchestra  whistled 
all  through  a  scene.  I  don't  believe  the 
young  men  will  ever  forget  the  way  I 
l.oked  at  them.  But  after  each  scene 
every  night  it  was  the  same;  the  ap- 
plause drowned  the  hisses.  The  bal- 
conies and  me  galleries  were  the  first 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and 
gradually  it  grew  in  public  favor  and 
became  a  success." 

Let  us  consider  the  number  of  per- 
formances in  these  four  years.  1902.  23 
performances:  1903.  seven;  l»l.  four'. 
5-105  six:  I90S,  nine:  1907.  nine:  190S. 
eight;  1919.  10.  There  were  performances 
in  1910-11. 
Miss  Garden  also  said: 
••Maeterlinck,  by  the  way.  has  never 
seen  the  opera.  He  wished  his  wife. 
Georgette  LeBlanc.  to  create  the  role. 
But  Debussy  and  Carre,  director  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  had  chosen  me,  and 
Maeterlinck  did  not  have  his  way.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Pans  pa- 
pers, in  which  he  said  he  hoped  the 
Piece  would  be  a  failure.    Since  then  he, 
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ihas  made  it  a  condition  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  works  as  operas  that  his 

I  wife  shall  appear  in  the  leading  roles. 
"She    created    the    leading    part  in 

IDukas's  -Ariane  el  Barbe-Bleue,'  at  the 
Comique  last  spring.    Fevrier  has  writ- 

Iten  music  for  'Monna  Vanna.'  which  is 
to  be  sung  at  the  Opera,  and  Maeter- 
linck of  course,  insists  that  his  wife 
shall'  sing  this.  Whether  she  does  or 
not  will  depend  on  Messager.  the  pres- 
ent director  of  the  opera."  (The  part 
was  created  by  Lucienne  Breval.) 

"Mme.  LeBlanc  is  charming.  She 
came  to  see  me  many  times  as  Melis- 
ande.  and  we  are  the  best  of  friends." 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  finally  became 
the  fashion  at.  the  Opera  Comique;  so 
much  so  that  Jean  Lorrain  was  inspired 
to  write  a  bitter  article  entitled  "Pel- 
leastres,"  which  was  reviewed  in  The 
Boston  Herald  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. 

Apropos  of  u  ls  "ot  nece,s- 

f     *  sary   to   revive  the 

the  Boston      story  ubout  Maeter- 

ProdUCtion  linck's  dissatistau- 
tlon  with  the  production  at  the  Opera 
Comique  or  to  inquire  into  the  causes 


(Photograph  by  J.  William 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  as  Melisande. 


Maeterlinck's 
Letter  to 


. 1 1  is  enough  to  say  that  both  he  and 
the  composer  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  production  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  It  is  true  thai  Debussy  wrote 
in  Miss  Garden's  score  of  the  opera: 
"In  the  future  others  may  sing  Melis- 
ande, but  you  alone  will  rs-main  the 
woman  and  the  artist  I  bad  hardly 
dared  hope  for."  He  wrote  this  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  honesty,  for  from 
poverty  and  a  parochial  reputation  he 
became  prosperous  and  famous 
throughout  the  musical  world.  No 
doubt  afterward  Debussy  was  enchant- 
ed by  the  Melisande  of  Miss  Maggie 
Teyte,  and  we  know-  that  he  would 
gladly  see  the'  performance  next 
Wednesday.  Witness  this  letter  wriiten 
to  Mr.  Russell : 


A  Letter 
from  M. 


80  Avenue  du  Bois  <Je  Boulogne, 
Sunday.  Oct.  22,  1911. 
Dear  Mr.  Russell:  I 
will  certainly  have  to 
renounce  coming  to 
DebuSSy  Boston.  Rest  assured 
that  I  make  this  decision  with  great 
regret  and  owing  to  family  reasons  of 
a  sufficently  serious  nature  that  I  can- 
not ignore  them. 

Nevertheless,  from  what  you  have  told 
me  regarding  the  manner  in  which  you 
intend  to  produce  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande" and  from  what  I  have  myself 
seen  of  the  scenery,  these  are  tempta- 
tions difficult  to  resist,  so  certain  is  it 
that  our  realization  will  be  unique. 

At  the  time  of  the  performance  of  "St. 
Sebastien"  I  saw  my  friend  Andre  Cap- 
let  at  work,  and  it  is  a  pretty  rare  thing 
in  the  life  of  a  composer  when  he  is  able 
to  sit  through  the  work  of  such  re- 
hearsals, generally  so  accursed,  '  with- 
out any  sort  of  fear;  besides,  you  know 
his  gifts  as  a  musical  director,  his  mar- 
vellous grasp  of  this  art  at  once  so  com. 
plex  and  delicate,  and  then  he  loves 
"Pelleas"  so  deeply! 

Does  is  not  seem  to  you  that  these  arc 
sufficient  and  ample  guaranties?  To 
connludc.  it  is  certainly  not  yourself 
who  will  suffer  the  keenest  deprivation 
by  my  absence,  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  now  assure  you  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  and  my  affectionate 
remembrance.     CT, Audio  dkbussy. 

Friday.  Nov.  17.  1911. 
Dear  Mr.  Russell:  I  have  never  had 
the  courage  yet  to  send  you  this  letter. 
•  •  •  Tiii.s  seems  a  little  foolish,  but  I 
always  hoped  for  the  intervention  ol 
some  chance  or  rather  chimerical  power. 
But  it  is  impossible,'  and  I  beg  you  to 
and  to  accept  my  very  sln- 
CUAL'DK  DFUUSST. 


Miss  Garden  said 
to  the  reporter  of 
the    New  York 
Mr.  Russell  Times: 
"The  settings   are   Scandinavian  in 
the  middle  ages.    Everything  is  dark 
and  sombre.   Mrs.  Campbell,  when  she 
acted  the  play,    put  it  in  the  Renais- 
sance   period,    when    everything  was 
bright  and  gay.   I  find  that  all  wrong. 
Absolute  latitude  is  allowed  the  stage 
manager  in  this  respect.    No  period  is 
mentioned  in  the  book.  The  stage  man- 
ager at  Brussels  followed  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's example.    When  I  sang  there  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  singing  a  different 
opera. 

"The  staging  is  very  difficult.  There 
are  five  acts,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  scenes,  and  these  scenes  must  be 
changed  swiftly  and  silently.  The  cur- 
tain must  rise  at  a  certain  note  each 
time  to  give  the  psychological  effevt 
intended  by  the  composer,  who  has 
followed  Maeterlinck  with  exquisite 
subtlety." 

But  Maeterlinck  has  always  insisted 
that  the  stage  settings  at  the  Opera 
Comique  were  wholly  wrong;  that  the 
scenes  should  not  be  Scandinavian,  but 
old  Norman.  He  has  laid  stress  on  this 
in  advising  concerning  the  production 
in  Boston.  The  following  letter  shows 
his  interest  and  care: 

Claridge's  Hotel,  Sept.  3,  1911. 
Mr.  Henry  Russell— Dear  Sir:  Once 
again  let  me  assure  you  how  deeply 
touched  I  am  by  the  marvellous  care 
with  which  you  so  fraternally  surround 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande."  For  instance, 
the  designs  you  showed  me  this  after- 
noon are  pure  and  delicious  chefs- 
d'oeuvre.  How  different  from  the  scen- 
ery—ingenious perhaps,  but  totally  erro- 
neous— of  the  Opera  Comique!  But  now, 
thanks  to  you  and  your  collaborators, 
we  have  attained  my  most  ardent 
'dreams.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
performance  of  "St.  Wandrille."  a  living 
and  tangible  atmosphere  has  been  creat- 
ed in  which  every  word  is  bathed  in  the 
meaning  of  the  drama.  Certain  concep- 
tions are  truly  admirable— the  back- 
ground, for  example,  with  the  silhou- 
ettes of  the  personages  appearing  vague- 
ly in  infinite  space;  the  gloomy,  massive 
tower  which  seems  to  unite  in  its  shade 
and  in  its  strength  all  the  force  of  de-s- 
(iny;  and  many  other  things.  •  *  * 
But  I  must  stop:  I  would  have  to  cite 
everything.   *   *  * 

As  to  the  interpretation,  it  will  be 
unique.  One  might  say  that  until  Bos- 
ton's performance  "Pelleas"  had  never 
existed.  You  are  revealing  it.  Never 
yet  have  my  desires  been  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent.  The  scrupulousness 
with  which  Mr.  Caplet  catches  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  fugitive  shades  of 
my  thought  in  the  music  has  moved  me 
more  than  1  can  express.  If  only  you 
were  both  here  so  that  my  boundless 
gratitude  could  embrace  you  both  sim- 
ultaneously! 

With  my  deepest  thanks  and  most  cor- 
dial gratitude.    Yours  sincerely, 

MAETERLINCK. 


illii 
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(Photograph  by  J.  Williams.) 
Edward    Lankow    as  Arkel. 


Notes  About 
Mme.  Mae- 
terlinck 


Knowing  the  char- 
acter of  the  rulers 
at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  '  the  extraor- 
dinary attention  paid  to  the  scenery  and 
the  mise  en  scene,  we  may  well  be  pre- 
pared for  a  singularly  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive production. 

There  is  naturally  great  curiosity  to 
see  and  hear  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc- 
Maeterlinek.  She  was  regarded  in 
France  and  Belgium  as  a  woman  of  ex 


i  Photograph  by  J.  Williams,  j 
Andre  Caplet,  Conductor. 

traordinary  individuality  even  before  she 
became  distinguished  as  the  one  woman 
I  with  whom  Maeterlinck  wished  to  share 
his  life. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  a  ship-owner 
of  Rouen.  Discontented,  she  went'u, 
Paris  to  make  her  way,  and  triers  she 
studied  for  a  time  with  Bax.  Carvalho 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  engaged 
her  io  create  the  part  of  Franeoise  in 
Bruneau's  "L'Attaque  du  Moulin"  at 
the  Opera  Comique  (Nov.  23.  1893). 
She  then  displayed  an  unregulateu  in- 
tensity that  frightened  the  conserva- 
tive manager,  and  the  singer  went  to 
the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  1895,  wneic 
she  made  a  sensation  in  "La  Navar- 
raise,"  "Thais,"  "Carmen."  She  after- 
ward sang  at  Bordeaux,  Nice,  and  in 
1S9S  at  Paris  she  gave  song  recitals 
of  a  singular  nature.  These  recitals 
she  called  auditions  lyriques  mimes. 
She  varied  her  attitudes  to  suit  each 
song;  she  sang  in  a  high  ana  aluiuue 
chair,  or  she  walked  to  and  fro;  and 
she -was  so  astonishing  in  her  methods 

|  that  Gustave  Robert  warned  young 
singers  against  imitation  of  her.  lest 
the  result  should  be'laughable  disaster 

I  to  the  composer  as  well  as  the  singer. 

jThus  in  her  peculiar  fashion  she  sang 

!songri  by  Schubert  and  Schumann  and 
music  set  by  Gabriel  Fabre  to  poems  ' 
by  Maeterlinck.  Mr.  J.  d'Offel  wrote  a 
description  of  her  singing  Schubert's 
"Sei  mir  Gegruesst."  which  the  trans- 
lator into  French  turned  into,  a  wildlv 

I  erotic  ihing.  "Miss  Leblanc.  not  to  be 
left  behind,  throws  her  arms  about  in 
sculptural]  attitudes,  and  turns  the 
whole  thing  into  a  cry  of  exasperated 
fainting  flesh"  (Le  Guide  Musical,  Jan' 
9,  190S;. 

Her  Carmen  was  singularly  vivid,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  per- 
suaded to  play  it  in  Boston  before  she 
returns.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fierens 
Gaevaert  described  her  as  the  gypsy  in 
the  boozing-ken  of  Lillas  Pastai.  and  I 
then  translated  his  description  of  her 
for  The  Herald.  It  is  worth  reading 
again,  for  it  shows  the  spell  exerted  by 
this  remarkable  woman: 

"Mile.  Leblanc  is  clothed  in  a  long 
robe  of  plaite.d  tulle,  ornamented  wUh 
spangles.  Her  body,  finely  proportioned, 
is  revealed  by  this  indiscreet  drapery, 
her  nobly  modelled  shoulders  and  arms 
are  bare.  Her  hair  is  confined  by  three 
circles  of  gold,  arranged  in  Grecian 
fashion.  Alma,  gypsy,  daughter  of  the 
East,  princess  of  the  harem,  Byzantine  i 
empress,  or  Moorish  dancer?  Ail  this  is  j 
suggested  by  this  fantastic  and  seduc- 
tive costume.  But  a  more  ideal  image 
pursues  us.  The  singer  is  constantly 
urged  by  feminine  visions  of  our  ultra- 
modern poets.  She  finds  absolute  beauty 
in  the  exquisite  body  of  a  woman  ani- 


mated  by  a  Florentine  robe.  And  it  is 
through  this  imaginary  figure  that  she 
composes  her  other  incarnations;  and  in 
a  tavern  where  gypsy  women  meet  sol- 
diers, she  evokes  the  apparition  of  a 
woman  of  Mantagna  or  Botticelli,  de- 
graded, vile,  who  gives  the  idea  of  a 
shameless  creature  that  has  not  lost  en- 
tirely the  gracefulness  or  her  original 
rank.  She  is  never  weary  of  cheapening 
her  original  model.  She  is  sensual,  im- 
pudent, voluptuous,  gross;  but  in  her 
white  diction,  in  her  blithe  walk,  you 
divine  her  desire  of  invoking  something 
else.  *  *  *  Carmen  is.  according  to 
Mile.  Leblanc.  a  hybrid,  monstrous 
creature.  You  look  upon  her  with  eager 
curiosity  and  with  infinite  sadness  •'*'.* 
Mile.  Leblanc  makes  light  of  her  voice 
*  *  *  Nevertheless,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  emotional  impersonators  of  our  de- 
riod.  Her  limited  abilities,  hidden  by  a 
thousand  details  in  accentuation,  remind 
one  of  the  weak  and  ornate  poetry  of 
artistic  degeneration.  *  *  >*  Thanks 
to  her,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  corrupt 
and  adorable  cities,  live  again  for  an 
hour." 

It  was  for  her  that  Maeterlinck  wrote 
his  "Monna  Vanna."  produced  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre  Paris,  May  17,  1902, 
and  his  "Joyzelle."  produced  at  the 
Gymnase,  Paris,  May  .'0,  1903.  ("Monria 
Vanna"  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  April  23,  1906.  with  Bertha 
Kalich  as  Giovanna.)  It  was  undoubt- 
edly for  her  that  he  translated  "Mac- 
beth" into  French,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  her  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
certain  pages  of  the  introduction  to 
his  masterly  translation.  Mme.  Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck  toojt  the  part  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth when  the  tragdey  was  performed 
at  his  home  in  the  abbey  of  St  Wand- 
rille. 


of  the 
Opera 


Story  The    Herald    has  been 

asked  to  publish  the  plot 
of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 
We   should  advise   those ! 
asking  to  read  the  play  itself.   The  story  ' 
is  a  very  simple  one. 

The  gray-bearded  Golaud,  brother  of 
young    Pelleas    and    grandson    of  old 
Arkel.  king  of  Allemonde,  was  awander- 
ing  in  the  forest,  hunting  a  boar.  He 
tame  upon  a  young  girl  weeping  by  a 
spring:  she  was  beautiful  and  myste- 
rious.   She  would  not  tell  her  age,  she 
would  not  name  her  country.   Her  cloth- 
ing was  that  of  a  princess,  but  it  was 
torn:    her  crown    had   fallen    into  the 
water.    Golaud  questioned  her,  and  she 
wept  afresh.   He  took  her  to  the  dismal 
castle,  where  he  lived  with  old  Arkel 
and  .  with   his   mother,   Genevieve,  and 
with  his  little  son.  Yniold,  for  Golaud 
had   been   married   and   his   wife  was 
dead.    Six  months  went  by  and  Golaud 
wedded  Melisande.   Pelleas  came  to  the 
castle,  and  soon  he  and  Melisande  loved 
each  other,  at  first  with  a  timid  love ; 
bin,  as  Pelleas  determined  to  go  away, 
the    lovers    met     for    the    last  time 
in  the  park  at  night.    Golaud  had  long 
had  his  suspicions.  He  had  w-arned  Pel- 
leas ,  by  showing  him  the  depths  that 
smelled  of  death  in  the  castle  vaults;  he 
had  employed  the  little  Yniold  as  an  un- 
conscious spy.   Finding  his  brother  and 
Melisande  alone  in  the  park  so  late  at 
night,  he  killed  him  and  wounded  her. 
The  wound  was  a  slight  one;  "a  bird 
would  not  die  of  it."  the  physician  said; 
but  Melisande  could  not  live;  "she  was 
born  without  cause— to  die;  and  she  dies 
witiiout  cause."    Melisande  an  her  sick 
room  gave   birth   to  a  little  girl;  but 
Golaud  had  but  one  thought:  Were  Pel- 
leas and  Melisande  guilty  toward  him? 
He  questioned  the  dying  woman,  but, 
though  she  assured  him  of  her  inno- 
cence, his  soul    was  not  quieted.  Such 
is  the  motive  of  this  play  in  which  weak 
and  shadowy  mortals  in  some  unknown 
land  are  represented  as  oppressed  by 

mat 


Cain 
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If 


laru  and  malevolent  powers,  .v,  „on- 
Ifp  that,  to  quo!  from  Alfred  Bmneau, 
The  Idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which 
11  the  incea  of  Maeterlinck  are  based, 
he  Atmosphere  of  sorrowful  legend 
Inch  enwraps  them  aa  in  a  great  veil 
f  crape,  that  which  Is  distant  and  enlg- 
latUal  In  them,  their  vague  person- 
ages, poor  kings,  poor  people,  poor  In- 
labitants  of  unnamed  lands  whom  fate 
fads  by  the  hand  In  the  mist  of  the 
Teparable.  the  resigned,  naive,  gentle, 
r  solemn  conversation  of  these  passivu 
nfortunates— all  this  suited  in  a  most 
act  manner  the  temperament  of 
laude  Debussy." 


The  Final 
Pathetic 
'  Scene 


I 


And  here  Is  a  necessarily 
pale  translation  of  the  in- 
describably moving  final 
scone.  Melisande.  suffer- 
ing from  the  wound  indicted  by  Golaud 
In  his  furious  jealousy,  has  been  deliv- 
ered of  a  child,  "a  little,  puny  girl  that 
a  beggar  would  not  care  to  bring  into 
Mho  world  •  *  •  a  little  waxen  tiling 
I  that  came  much  too  soon."  She  is  In 
]  bed,  about  to  die. 

KeKsande— Is  U  you,  grandfather" 
Arkel-Yes.  my  child.    What  do  you 
■  tab  me  to  do? 
If  Melisande-Is  it   true  that  winter  is 
I  here? 

Arkel— Why  do  you  ask? 
t  Melisande  -  Because   it    is   cold  and 
;there  are  no  more  leaves. 

Arke|_Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the 
windows  shut  ? 

■  Melisande— No,  no  not  until  the  sun 
*as  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly 
so  winter  has  begunf 

Arkel— Yes.    You  do  not  like  winter? 
M«  ;isande-Oh.  no.    I  am  afraid  of  the 
COM.    I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 
Ark.  --  |)0  you  op]  better? 
Melisande   Yes:  yes;  I  no  longer  have 
all  those  anxieties. 
Arkel  — Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child" 
Melisande— What  child? 
Arkel-Your  child.    You  are  a  mother. 
X0*|  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl 
Melisande— Whore  is  she? 
Arkel— Here. 

Melisande— It  is  strange— I  cannot  raise 
,  my  arms  to  take  her. 

|  Arkel—  That's  because  vou  are  still 
very  weak.   I'll  hold  it  mvself;  look 

Melisande— She  does  not  laugh.  She  is 
little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  -sony 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the 
servants  of  the  castie,  who  take  their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud  (suddenly  rising)— What's  this' 
What  are  all  these  women  going  to  do 
here  ? 

The  Physician— They  are  the  servant- 

Arkel— Who  called  them? 

The  Physician— Not  I. 

Golaud— Why  did  you  come  here?  No- 
body summoned  you.  What  are  vou 
going  to  do  here?  what  does  all  this 
mean?   Answer  me! 

•  The  servants  do  not  answer.) 

Arkel— Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is 
going  to  sleep:  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud— It  is  not—? 
1    The    Physician  —  No.    no;    see.  she 
breathes. 

Arkel— Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now 
it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does 
she  stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does 
she  want? 

The  Physieian-Toward  her  child,  no 
doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against— 

Golaud-Now?  At  this  moment?  It 
must  be  said,  say  it!  Say'it! 

The  Physician— Perhaps. 

Golaud— At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must 
speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande! 
Leave  me  alone!  leave  me  alone  with 
her! 

Arkel— No.  no;  do  not  approach  her. 
Do  not  disturb  tier.  Do  not  speak  to 
her  again.  You  do  not  know  what  the 
soul  is. 

Golaud — It's  not  my  fault.  It's  not  mv 
fault! 

Arkel— Listen,  listen.  We  must  now 
|  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
;  be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very: 
I  silent.  The  human  sould  likes  to  fo  an  ay 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  Hut  the] 
sadness.  Golaud— but  the  sadness  of  all' 
I  that  one  sees!   Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At  this  moment  all  the  servants  fall 
|  suddenly  on  their  knees  at  the  back  of 
the  room.) 
Arkel  (turning)— What  is  it? 
The  Physician  (nearing  the  bed  and 
examining  the  body)-They  are  right 
(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel  -  1  saw  nothing.   Are  you  sure? 
The  Physician — Yes,  yes. 
(  Arkel-I  heard  nothing.    So  quickly  so 
quickly-  -    Al!  at  once.    She  goes  away 
Without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing)— Oh!  oh!  oh! 
•  Arkel- Do  not  remain  here.  Golaud. 
She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  ro/ne  It 
is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault  It 
was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid 
and  so.  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mys- 
terious being,  like  all  of  us.  She'  is 
there,  as  though  she  were  the  big  sister 
of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  (Jod! 
My  God'  I  shall  not  understand  any- 
thing about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.! 
'  ome:  the  child  should  not  remain  here 
in  this  room  She  must  live  now  in  her 
place.  It  fa  the  turn  of  the  poor  little 
one. 

(.They  go  out  in  silence). 


saw  in  conn 


"TlTe  Brothers  lumber- 
tier,"  by  Charles  Hell  ia 
woman  novelist)  and  Au- 
Abel  gusta  Yilleroy,  was  brought 
out  the  middle  of  December  at  the 
Odeon,  Pari-.  A  sculptor  has  modelled 
a  Cain,  "who  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.''  (Perhaps  he  had  in  mind 
Kaudelaire  s  poem,  "Abel  et  Cain.")  The 
statue  has  made  the  sculptor  famous 
His  friend  PI  erre.  a  foundryman,  has 
invented  a  new  method  of  casting  in 
bronze,  and  he  will  test  it  by  casting 
tills  Cain.  But  Pierre  I^ambertler  has  a 
brother  (Jeorge.  who  married  the  girl 
||  Pierre  loved.  Ceorge  is  a  bad  lot.  He 
squandered  his  capital,  is  too  intimate 
with  the  sculptor's  wife  and  forges 
Pierre's  name  to  a  check  at  tiie  moment 
when  the  molten  bronze  is  to  be  poured. 
,  The  office  of  the  foundry  opens  at  the 
i  back  so  that  the  furnace  is  seen  burning 
below.  The  brothers  have  an  angry 
scene.  George  declares  he  always  hated 
his  brother.  He  has  the  money  from 
the  check  In  his  pocket.  "Give  It  to  me." 
shouts  Pierre:  "it  is  not  mine;  It  belongs 
to  my  stockholders."  The  two  struggle 
and  George  falls  into  die  molten  bronze. 
"Pierre  is  Cain,  but  the  r>ad  lot  is  Abel." 
The  brothers  were  played  by  Cretillat 
and  Bonvallet. 


be 


sopranos  wish  to  I 
dramatin  r<ii*..J 


|  ly  interested  in  her  ewer's i ik  ,■  In  cities 
of  Prance.  Germany  and   Krigland  she 

I  has  aroused  enthusiasm  by  her  voice  and 
art.  Mr.  Nikiseh,  writing  to  her  London 
manager  before  her  departure  to  the 
I  tilted  States,  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
her  "the  wor  ld's  greatest  Lioder  singer." 

Mr.  Bauer  will  give  a  second  recital 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  His  program  is 
unusual  and  interesting. 

.Mine.  Szumowska  will  give  the  first  of 
three  lecture-recitals,  which  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


What  Tlie  Paris  correspondent 

j     ,         of  the  Daily  Telegraph  gave 
S»     an  account  of  Mme.  Rejane 
Pip !     in    a   revue   at    her  own 
theatre.      The    article    was  published 
Dec.  IS. 

"Mme.  Rejane  imitated  herself  most 
successfully.  She  complained  that  act- 
resses who  take  her  off  do  it  badly. 
They  drawl  'Je  t'aime'  through  their 
noses.  'Now  I  never  do  that.  1  say  "Je 
t'aime"  quite  naturally.'  and  Rejane  out- 
Rejaned  the  nasal  drawl  dellciously. 
She  next  turned  up  as  a  terrible  back- 
biting scandal-mongering  concierge,  with 
her  head  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  on 
account  of  the  toothache.  She  proved 
to  be  the  society  reporter  on  an  up-to- 
date  paper  called  Garbage.  She  was 
jcined  by  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  who 
was  a  fashionable  news  collector  for  an- 
other new  organ  called  Personal  Bits. 
They  explained  that  the  editorial  policy 
Of  both  journals  was  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
that  the  more  distinguished  the  person 
the  more  the  scandal  was  appreciated. 
The  best  'beat,'  for  instance,  was  to  be 
able  to  drag  In  the  mud  the  name  of  a 
woman  who  iiad  received  the  Nobel  priz.i 
for  her  scientific  discoveries. 
"Air:  George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  Introduced 

lighter  fun  when  he  came  on  as  Edison. 
L'tnu,!^  iitniseJf  ever  since  he  invented 
the  gramophone,  and  afterward  danced 
with  English  telephone  girls  till  We 
thought  he  must  disjoint  himself.  M. 
Henri  Bataille.  poorly  mimicked,  paved 
|  the  way  for  a  new  version  of  the  grim 
and  lurid  play  of  passion,  'L'Enfant  de 
P Amour,'  treated,  happily,  as  an  opera- 
buffa  on  Offenbach  music.  Mr.  George 
Grossmith  reappeared  as  a  Mr.  Manta- 
lini  for  gentlemen's  tailoring,  and  dis- 
located himself  a  little  more.  Finally, 
Mme.  Rejane  was  a  royal  lady  with  the 
transparent  title  of  Princess  of  Porce- 
lain, who  yearned  to  live  her  life,  and 
did  live  it,  in  a  scene  also  transparently 
entitled  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Princess.' 
Tyrant  monster.'  she  cried  to  her  hus- 
band, the  reigning  prince,  whose  knees 
shook  whenever  she  spoke  to  him.  'Ah, 
if  only  some  one  would  love  me"  she 
cried,  and  at  last  went  off  with  a  mar- 
miton.  Mme  Rejane  is  excellent  at  vio- 
lent burlesque." 

Concerts  Of         Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the 

the  Week     pianlst'  who  wfll  make 

his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  here  on  Monday,  spells 
his  name  on  the  European  continent  and 
in  England  Backhaus.  He  was  born  at 
Leipsic  March  26.1884.  From  1891  to  1899 
he  took  private  lessons  of  Alois  Recken- 
dorf  ami  also  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. In  1899  he  studied  with  Eugen 
d'Albert  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1900  be- 
came known  as  a  virtuoso.  In  1905  he 
taught  the  piano  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Musi.'  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  and  was 
awarded  that  year  the  Rubinstein  prize. 
Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
cert work,  although  in  the  summers  of 
1907  and  'OS  he  conducted  a  "master- 
school"  for  piano  playing  at  the  Son- 
dershaeusen  Conservatory. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  play  on 
Tuesday  evening  a  new  quartet  bv 
Daviu  Stanley  Smith,  assistant  teacher 
of  music  at  Vale  University.  Music  for 
orchestra  and  chamber  by  Mr.  Smith 
has  already  been  performed  in  Boston. 
The  Kneise!s  will  also  play  a  quartet 
by  KopylofT,  who  was  born  on  July  H. 
1854.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  at 
least  two  string  quartets  and  many 
salon  pieces  for  the  piano,  among  them 
Pieces  on  the  theme  B-la-f.  His  pub- 
lisher was  Bclaieff. 

The  Flcnzaleys  on  Thursday  night 
will  introduce  a  sonata  or  two  ;two 
,  violins  and  'cello)  by  W.  Fricdeinar.n 
i  Bach,  the  one  of  Bach's  sons  that  was 
thought  to  have  the  most  talent.  He 
led  a  stormy  life  and  there  is  a  Ger- 
man novel  founded  on  his  adventures. 

Miss  Elena  Gerhardt.  who  will  give  a 
recital  Friday  afternoon — there  will  be 
no  Symphony  concert  that  afternoon — 
was  born  in  Leipsic  Nov.  11,  1SS".  A^ 
i  the  age  of  16  she  began  to  take  singing 
i  lessons  of  Marie  Hedmont,  with  whom 
'  she  lemained  four  years.  When  she  first 
l  appeared  in  public  Arthur  Nikiseh  was 
!  her  accomnn nlqt.  and  he  has  been  warm- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Pl'OTAT. 

Boston  Opera  House.  8  P.  M.— Grand  oper- 
atic concert  by  members  and  orchestra  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

MONDAY. 

Jordan  Hall.  P.  M.— Piano  recital  by 
Wilhelm  Bachaus.  Ills  first  appearaucc  here. 
Bach.  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue;  Beet- 
hoven, Sonata,  op.  5.1;  Brahms,  Variations 
on  u  theme  t>v  I'aganini:  Chopin,  Walt!!,  op. 
42,  A  flat.  Berceuse.  Waltz,  op.  04,  NO.  2, 
I  C  sharp  minor.  Nocturne  in  C  minor.  Pre- 
ludea  in  C  minor.  E  flat  and  A  flat.  Ballade 
in  A  Hat:  Liszt.  WaldearaiMeken,  Ucbrstraum 
No.  3.  Campanella.  s>e  leading  article. 

TUESDAY, 

St,  inert  Ha  J  P  M.  -Miss  Amy  Grant. 
Iramatlc  reader  of  New  York,  will  give  a 
reading  V>f  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  The 
music  will  be  played  on  a  piano  by  Miss  A. 
M.  Connell. 

St. -Inert  Hall.  S  :1 3  P.  M. — Third  concert 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  Kopylofr.  quaTtet 
In  12  minor,  op.  1!>;  D.  S.  Smith,  quartet' 
i  MS.,  first  performance  j ;  Beethoven,  quar- 
tet in  E  flat.  op.  74. 

THURSDAY. 
Steinert  Ha!!.  P.  M. — First  of  Mme.  I 
Szumowska'-  lesson  recitals.  Bach,  pre- 
lude and  fugue.  B  Hat  major.  No.  31;  Da-l 
quin.  I^e  C'oueou;  Ramcau,  La  Poule;  Mo-j 
zart.  Romanze,  A  Hat  major:  Fantasie  in 
U  minor;  s'oarlalti,  Postorale,  Caprlccio.J 
See  special  article. 

Jordan  Hall,  S : ID  P.M. — Second  concert 
nf  I'l  jnzaley  Quartet.  Heethoven.  quartet 
In  A  major,  op.  is,  No.  5;  W.  F.  Bach, 
Sonata  E  tre  (two  violins  and  'cello)' 
Dvorak,  quartet  In  A  flat  major,  op.  105.  ' 

FRIDAY. 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  jr. — Recital  by  Elene. 
Gerhardt,  soprano.  Her  first  appearanca 
here.  Franz.  Das  Meer  hat  seinen  Perlen; 
Schubert,  Die  Forelle.  An  die  Musik.  Wo- 
bin:  RoniAnzc  aus  "Rosamunde,''  Erlkoe- 
nig;  Brahms.  Au  die  Nachtigall,  Verge- 
bliches  Staendehen.  lmmer  lciser  wird  meia 
Schlummer.  Scbwnlbe  sag'  mir  an,  San- 
phische  Ode.  Der  Schmied;  R.  Strauss, 
Jlorgen,  Wiegenlied:  H.  Wolf.  Nimmersatte 
Liebe,  Auf  eine  Wanderung,  Storcheabot- 
schaft,  Der  Freund.  Miss  Paula  Hegnar, 
accompanist.    See  leading  aTticle. 

SATURDAY. 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M. — Harold  Bauer's 
second  piano  recital.  Brahms.  Waltzes  op. 
39;  Mozar;.  Sonata  In  F  major:  Cesar 
Franck.  prelude,  aria  and  finale;  Schumann, 
Kiudersceneu  and  Tocatta;  Chopin,  Scherzo 
in  <Z  sharp^nTn^^ 


CITY  CONCERTS 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  givo  these  concerts  this 
week: 

TUESDAY.  S  P.  JI.,  Girls'  Latin  School. 
Orchestra  concert,  William  Howard, 
conductor. 

Mendelssohn,  overture  "Flngal's  Cave"; 
Tschaikowsky,  Andante  from  string 
quartet  op.  11;  Wagner.  Fantasie  on 
"The  Flying  Dutchman";  Gounod,  Fu- 
neral March  or  a  Marionette;  Chopin. 
Military  Polonaise.  Miss  Alice  M.  Hag- 
erty,  soprano,  will  sing  Mlcaela's  air 
from  "Carmen"  and  Parker's  "A  Gypsy 
Maiden,  I."  William  Howard  will  play 
Hauser's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  violin. 
Louis  C.  Eison  will  lecture. 

WEDNESDAY.  8  P.  M.,  Brighton  high 
school.  Orchestral  concert. 
Mozart,  overture  to  "Die  Entfuehrung 
aus  dem  Serail";  Gille,t,  Gavotte  for 
strings;  MascaenI,  selection  from  "Caval- 
lerla  Rusticana";  Leoncavallo,  Inter- 
mezzo from  "Pagllaccl";  Sudessl,  Mar- 
cietta,  Wldor,  Breton  Danco  from  "La 
Korrlgane."  Miss  Alice  Macaulay  Col- 
leton, soprano,  will  sing  Meyerbeer's 
"Robert,  to  qu'  J'  aime"  and  Chamln- 
ade's  "Rosamonde."  Carl  W.  Dodge  will 
play  'cello  pieces  by  Sa!nt-9aens  and 
Popper.    Jlr.  Elson  will  lecture. 

THURSDAY.  8  P.  M.,  Charlestown  high 
school.  Chamber  concert  by  Miss  Mary 
H.  Sheedy,  pianist;  William  H.  Ward, 
violinist:  Carl  W.  Dodge,  'cellist,  assisted 
by  Miss  Mary  F.  MacGoldrlck,  soprano. 
Allegro  con  brio  from  Beethoven's  trio 
in  B  flat  op.  ll.  Songs,  Goodbye.  The 
Swallows,  Jerushy.  Piano,  Chopin's  Fan- 
tasie Impromptu.  Trio:  Blockx.  Seren- 
ade de  Milenka;  Arbof,  Bolero.  Straus*, 
Waltz-Selu  rzo;  songs,  Over  the  Summer 
Sea.  Appear  at  Thy  Window,  the  Lost 
Chord;  violin  pieces,  Schubert-Elman, 
Wlegenlled,  Naehez,  Hugarlan  Airs; 
trio,  BaTgiel,  Allegro  Enorglco  from 
op.  6. 

FRIDAY,  8  P.  JI..  Dorchester  high  school. 
Orchestral  concert. 
Mozart,  overture  to  "Die  Entfuehrung 
aus  dem  Serail";  Lanyl-Erno.  "Ungarn's 
Trauer"  for  sirings;  Humperdwick,  selec- 
tion from  "Haensel  and  Gretel";  Leon- 
cavallo. Intermezzo  from  "Pagllaccl"; 
Gounod,  Funeral  MaTCh  of  a  Marionette; 
Wldor,  Breton  Dance  frem  "La  Korri- 
gane.  Dean  Wir.slow  Hanseom,  tenor, 
will  sing  an  air  from  "Lackme"  and  Al- 
varez's "l..i  I'artlda."  William  Howard 
will  play  Mauser's  Hungarian  Rhapiody 
for  violin.   .Mr.  -  .-.  >n  will  lecture. 


1     The  Herald  has  received  several  letters 

|  relating  to  subjects  of  contemporaneous 
I  human  Interest,  to  use  the  phrase  which 
Auguatln  Daly  applied  to  his  dramas.  ' 
Other  letters  of  an  antiquarian  nature  have 
also  been  received.  These  will  be  pub- 
lished In  due  time. 


A  Needed  Test. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  am  led  by  recent  unpleasant  exper- 
ience to  suggest  that  there  be  included 
among  the  entrance  examinations  of  our 
universities  one  that  shall  determine  the 
precise  capacity  for  alcohollo  beverages 
of  each  applleant.  It  would  not  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  mere  written  ex- 
amination, but  a  laboratory  test,  from 
which  total  abstainers  would  be  neces- 
sarily exempt.    The  matter  to  be  es- 
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tabllshed  would  be  holding  powers  of 
the  candidate  and  his  bearing  under 
varying  loads  considered  in  relation  to 
liis  social  functions.  Only  such  as  are 
able  to  show  conclusively  that  they 
can  comport  themselves  with  dignity, 
propriety  and  well  sustained  intelligence 
under  stress  of  alcohol  should  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  theatres  of  any  city 
that  may  be  near-by;  those  whose 
I  eojjftesy  turns  out  to  be  soluble  In  this 
|  tluld,  hailed  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
'  as  the  Alkahest,  or  universal  solvent, 
whose  judgment  becomes  unseated  by 
its  action,  or  whose  muscular  co-ordi- 
nation is  unplcturesquely  disturbed 
thereby,  should  be  forced  to  conceal 
these  disconcerting  results  in  tlte  pri- 
vacy of  the  college  precincts,  and  not 
to  demonstrate  them  In  competition  with 
theatrical  entertainments. 

Under  the  conditions  ensuing  upon 
such  a  practice  it  might  follow  that  the 
wearisome  habit  of  encoring  Intermina- 
bly unimportant  songs,  dances  and 
other  incidents  of  such  entertainments 
might  be  abated.  Extreme  youth  under 
the  double  spell  of  sex  and  alcohol  tends 
to  become  merely  automatic  in  this 
matter.  A  strictly  honest  and  entirely 
sober  patron  of  the  drama  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  perfect  self-respect,  con- 
sent to  hear  the  entire  performance 
given  twice  over  for  a  single  admission 
fee  even  if  his  patience  and  fortitude 
are'  adequate  to  this  ordeal.  Should  It 
appeal  to  him  unduly,  his  obvious 
course  is  to  come  again  the  following 
evening  and  receive  his  entertainment 
with  dignity  and  honor.  This  course 
will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  theatre 
managers.  GAY  LORD  QUEX. 

Brookline,  Jan.  6. 


Before  Dinner. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  at  the  club  which  I  chiefly 
frequent  "a  l'heure  de  l'abslnthe"  that 
while  the  heedless  herd  drink  cocktails 
-Bronx,  Lone  Tree.  H.  P.  W.  Maloja. 
at  times  the  meretricious  Martini  or  the 
merciless  Manhattan— certain  sages  on 

the  other  hand  confine  themselves  <a 
good,  sound  ale. 

Is  this  preference  merely  a  matter  of 
taste  about  which  there  can  be  no 
disputing,  or  is  it  based  on  hygienic 
principles?  Is  not  ale  a  satlsfier  rather 
than  an  appetizer?  Would  a  Frenchman 
ever  be  persuaded  to  describe  a  mug  of 
ale.  pint,  half  pint,  quarter  pint,  as  an 
"aperitif"? 

Since  we  are  on  this  subject  do  you 
regard  bits  of  sausage  eaten  before  din- 
ner with  ale  or  any  "aperitif"  as  an 
appetizer?  And  should  maple  syrup  be 
used  on  it  as  freely  before  dinner  as 
during  the  meal?  _ 

Further,  I  note  that  certain  sorry  fel- 
lows drink  tea  at  the  time  we  have  been 
discussing.  Can  the  practice  be  defend- 
ed? I  am  aware  that  It  has  the  appro- 
bation, the  "Imprimature,"  as  It  were, 
of  the  Great  British  Public;  but  is  It  a  . 
habit  to  be  condoned  in  a  free-born 
American? 

A  SEEKER  AFTER  TRUTH. 

Boston,  Jan.  6. 


Gloss  and  Comment. 

The  French  word  "aperitif"  means 
both  aperient  and  appetizer.  The  Eng- 
lish "aperitive"  means  only  "aperient," 
as  in  seltzer  aperient.  Our  correspondent 
evidently  refers  to  "the  cocktail  hour"  ! 
which,  we  have  been  told,  is  an  elastic 
term  for  a  certain  time  spent  at  a 
club,  say,  from  4:45  or  6  P.  M.  to  7  or 
7:30  P.  M.  Men  on  their  way  home  stop 
at  a  club  as  at  a  life-saving  station,  j 
and,  weary  from  walking,  saddened  by 
the  day's  work,  or  wishing  to  face 
harassing  domesticity  with  a  bold  front, 
take  a  whet,  a  stimulant,  an  appetizer. 
They  often  also  take  a  bit  of  herring,  a 
handful  of  sardines,  a  sandwich,  "hot  j 
dog,''  or  a  plate  of  scallops,  minced 
chicken,  or  even  tripe,  or  squares  of 
corned  beef.  They  do  not  eat  for  the 
sake  of  appetite  so  much  as  the  Swedes 
and  Russians  eat,  but  'twill  serve.  If 
they  do  not  eat  anything,  but  drink  two 
or  three  cocktails  or  highballs  they  ar- 
rive home  with  a  false  bonhomie  and 
an  abnormal,  wolfish  appetite. 

We  are  also  Informed  that  the  drinker 
of  a  modest  pewter  of  ale  does  not  go  j 
home  to  a  swollen  and  pompous  dinner, 
but  to  a  sort  of  supper,  a  dish  of  fish, 
or  scrambled  eggs,  cold  ham,  oysters  on 
toast.  The  ale  Is  as  soup  to  this  meal;j 
it  is  as  a  first  course.  But  with  ale  no  I 
food  should  be  taken  synchronously 
and  at  this  hour. 

Tea  is  to  be  commended,  provided  It 
be  consumed  without  sugar,  cream,  or 
any  "condiment."  We  cannot  condemn 
too  strongly  the  practice  of  eating  but- 
tered toast  and  jam  with  the  tea.  Tea 
Is  too  fine  a  things,  too  spiritual— it 
should  always  be  served  in  the  thinnest, 
most  delicate  china— to  be  thus  sensual- 
ized. And  the  less  food  with  any  drink, 
the  better     Food  clogs  conversation. 


c.sr  Irma  Se,  ,«  n'st.  and 

Edith  Barnes,  Soh   -no,  Are  Heard 

by  Good-Sized  Audience. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  nr^f  ore 
»nted  by  the  severe  weather  -  (rom  en. 

loylng  tlie  Sunday  concert  at  the  Bos- 

.  n  Opera  Hous.c  last  night, 

Jiss  Irm  a  Seydel,  the  gifted  young 

vloluW1-  Played  Spohr's  concerto  No.  8 

v.ith  the  orchestra  and  excited  lively 
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■' ■ImlraTlton  by  the  advanced  stage  of 
her  technic,  her  sympathetic  tone  and 
I   the  musical  qualities  of  her  lnterpreta- 
'   tion.    Slit  was  liberally  applauded  and 
.■>layed  "Traumere"  as  an  encore. 
The  appreciation  usual  at  these  eon- 
I  <erts  prevailed  for  all  numDers  offered. 

Mr  Lankow,  alter  an  air  from  Halevy's 
I  "The  Jewess,"  received  a  double  en- 
core,  as  did  Mr  Mardones  after  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Verdi's  "Simon  Boccane- 
I  era."  Here  the  singer's  finely  authorl- 
tive  delivery  of  the  final  arpeggio  de- 
scending through  two  full  octaves, 
■  rough  t  demands  for  two  more  favors. 
Mr  Mardcnes  has  rarely  acquitted  him- 
f  iA.as^weI!  as  ln  these  songs.  He  sang 
^ltn  the  interpretative  finesse  of  an 
trtist. 

Miss  Scotaay-  afforded  pleasure  by  her 
performance  of  Bishop's  highly  orna- 
mented air,  "Lo!  Hear  the  Gentle 
I>ark  with  a  flute  obbligato  by  Charles 
^JNJorrth-  Fo*  an  encore  Miss  Scotney 
added  London  Ronald's  "Down  in  the 
J'orest,'  and  revealed  with  what  good 
tasti  and  intelligence  she  can  sing 
other  than  florid  musio  and  coloratura. 
•Mr  Strony's  piano  acoompaniments 
were  exemplary  and  grateful  both  to 
tiie  soloists  and  audience. 

The  opera  excerpt  consisted  of  the 
p^?i.°^Ve  a**  one  of  "Pagllacci," 
with  Messrs  Gaudenzl,  Polese  and  Bar- 
i'?aUKTalihe  chief  men  singers,  and  for 
the  Nedda,  Miss  Edith  Barnes,  a  young 
soprano  who  on  the  occasion  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House. 

Miss  Barnes  was  born  in  St  Louis,  Mo. 
^  i  ?1w  »  student  at  the  opera 
fccnool  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
SfJ'  She  has -previously  studied  with 
x  .ctor  Maurel  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke. 
.Jie  sang  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  a 
member  of  Arthur  Hammerstein's  "The 
Maestro  s  Masterpiece"  company. 

Miss  Barne»  has  a  pure  voice  of  good 
quality,  not  large,  but  well  produced 
and  easily  able  to  be  heardjn  a  theatre 
and  against  an  orchestn*.  She  dis- 
played intelligence,  evidences  of  able 
preparation  and  the  traits  of  style  of 
a  young  woman  with  an  aptitude  for 
cramatic  singing.  The  chorus  took  iU 
••hare  as  usual  in  these  performances 

™  Mr  Moranzoni  conducted. 
«h=«,.  Jdric!}  °R?n,ed  the  Program  with 
!rtVve£-l,rect0  VMignon,"  and  conduct- 
ed for  Miss  Seydel. 

w'i»T,aMil'  be    Performed  Tonight 

with  M  s?  Brozia  and  with  Mr  Zena- 
tello  who  will  take  the  name  part  fort 
the  first  time  in  this  city. 

BACKAUS  PLAYS 
IN  JORDAN  HALL 


of  Thais,  the  Alexandrian  courtesan 
and  is  sensuous,  serpentine  and  feline, 
but  always  proper." 


Gastrosophs  et  Al, 

Books  concerning  eating  and  drink- 
ing have  been'publishedrecently  in  Lon- 
don.   There  is  Mr.  C.  Louis  Leipoldfs 
"Common  Sense  Dietetics."   We  regret 
to  find  Mr.  Leipoldt  preferring  the  word 
"gastrosoph"  to  gourmet,  or  epicure,  as 
expressing  "the  supreme  expert  of  the 
table."  It  is  true  that  the  word  has  been 
in  the  English  language  for  nearly  a 
century,   and   that  gastrophile,  gastro- 
philanthropist,  gastrophilite  are  also  in 
the  dictionary.  The  Westminster  Gazette 
once  made  this  discrimination:  "There 
are  many  gourmets,  but  the  number  of 
gastrosophers  is  exceedingly  small."  Mr. 
Leipoldt  classes  gourmant  and  gourmet 
together;   but  a  gourmet  was  always  a 
connoisseur   ln    the   delicacies  of  the 
table.  As  Macquin  put  it:   "The  gour- 
met (sic)   unites  theory  with  practice, 
I  and  may  be  denominated  gastronomer. 
The  gourmet  is  merely  theoretical,  cares- 
little  about  practising,  and  deserves  the 
higher  appellation  of  gastrologer."  Or, 
as  some  writer  in  Fraser's  observed: 
"From    the  discriminating  gourmetise 
of  the  young  nobleman  to  the  expansive 
gourmandise  of  the  voracious  grisette, 
Jail  are  moreor  lessgastrological."  Gour- 
j  mand  at  first  meant  only  a  glutton.  La- 
ter it  became  synonymous  with  gour- 
met.   Anything  is  better  than  gastro- 
|  soph,  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  sea 
animals  that  are  only  a  sac  and  ten- 
tacles. 


ation — we  have  heard  men  ask  for  a 
dash  of  absinthe  in  a  cocktail,  and  in 
clubs  some  tired  sou]  will  call  for  a  drip 
absinthe,  and  take  it  as  a  medicine. 
To  many  the  taste  resembling  paragoric 
revives  unpleasant  memories  of  boy- 
hood. 

Wormwood,  cultivated  in  Wisconsin, 
yielded  the  oil  for  absinthe,  and  the 
growers  at  first  shipped  nearly  all  the 
product  to  Europe,  but  afterward  found 
a  market  for  it  in  this  country  and  at  a 
high  price.  Absinthe  made  its  way  into 
England  certainly  as  early  as  1854  for 
Thackeray  in  that  year  represented 
Barnes  Newcome  as  ordering  absinthe 
and  water  at  his  club,  and  the  scene 
must  have  been  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

There  is  no  dispute  concerning  the 
absinthe  curse  in  France.  The  slang 
term  for  it,  "correspondance  pour  Char- 
enton"  shows  that  the  drink  leads  to 
the  madhouse.  The  "Muse  Verte"  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  a  fine  brain, 
from  Alfred  de  Musset's  to  Paul  Ver- 
laine's.  The  actress  Judith  In  her 
Memoirs  describe  de  Musset  as  drinking 
absinthe  mixed  with  beer  and  then 
reading  his  "Caprice"  to  her,  eloquent- 
ly, but  with  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the 
fitful  breathing  of  a  neuropath. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Wllhelm   Backaus   played   the  piano 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.    The  program  j 
was  as  follows:  Bach,  Chromatic  Fan-  \ 
tasle  and  Fugue;  Beethoven,  Sonata  op  1 
53;  Brahms,  variations  on  a  theme  by 
PaganinI;  Chopin,  waltz  op  43,  A  flat! 
|  major;  Berceuse,  waltz  op.  64  No.  2,  cj 
\arp,  Nocturne  ln  C  minor,  Preludes  li-  ! 
minor,  E  flat,  and  A  flat;  Ballade  in 
/  flat  major;   Liszt,  Waldesrauschen, 
lebestrueum,  No  3,  Campanella. 
(Mr.  Backaus,  for  so  he  or  his  manager 
frefers  to  spell  his  name  in  this  country 
a  pianist  who  has  evidently  stddie.i 
Higently  and  thereby  acquired  technical 
frroficieney.      His    touch    Is  agreeable 
though  not  especially  distinguished  by 
sensuousness  In  romantic  passages;  his 
runs  are  clear,  even,  and  licet;  he  has 
a  command  of  chords  and  octaves;  he 
has  strength  enough,  and  he  Is  not  in- 
clined to  abuse  it.    He  might  be  de-| 
scribed  as  a  sound   pianist  who  has 
mastered  the  routine  business     of  his 
calling. 

His  concert  began  at  3  P.  M.,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  played  the  pieces  by 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  the 
waltz  in  A-flat  major  it  was  4:15.  Theiv 
were  long  waits,  changes  of  the  pianist's 
chair  and  a  readjustment  of  the  piano. 
I  state  these  melancholy  facts  to'clear 
Mr.  Backaus  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing consumed  all  this  time  In  his  per- 
formance. From  his  mterprelatlon  of 
the  pieces  named  rt  Is  not  unfair  to 
conclude  that  he  Is  neither  imaginative 
i  nor  emotional.  Everything  was  care- 
fully prepared,  so  carefully  that  in 
every  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  a  section 
there  was  not  the  slightest  deviation  in 
expression.  The  hearer  sat  and  cheer- 
fully admitted  that  Mr.  Backaus  played 
(the  notes  correctly,  with  an  understand- 
big  of  why  they  were  there  and  why 
I  the  composer  had  arranged  'them  in  a 
certain  order;  he  was  equally  ,  willing 
to  admit  that  there  was  clearness,  that 
there  was  exterior  brilliance;  but  the 
hearer  sat  unmoved,  as'though  he  were 
witnessing  the  operation  of  an  Ingenious 
and  highly  polished  machine  that  was 
sure  of  its  work,  that  could  be  depend- 
ed upon  unless  tho  motive  power  should 
suddenly  he  withdrawn. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
which  was  generously  applausive. 


Stimulant  or  Cathartic? 

Then  there  is  "Good  Cheer"  by  W. 
Frederick  Hackwood.  The  chapter  "Cu- 
riosities of  Diet"  ranges  from  "Ostrich 
Flesh  Compulsory"  to  "Cats  in  Jelly." 
May  Little's  "Dinner  Calendar"  con- 
tains 365  dinner  bills  of  fare  and  no  two 
are  alike.  Dr.  W.  T.  Fernie  has  much 
to  say  about  "Meals  Medicinal"  in  his 
"Health  to  Date." 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  one 
of  these  writers  explains  the  origin  of 
"aperitif"  as  associated  with  the  "Cock- 
tail hour"  or  what  the  English  call 
"Sherry  and  Bitters  time,"  the  whet  be- 
fore dinner. 

The  correspondent  whose  letter  was 
published  in  this  colunm  last  Saturday 
alluded  to  the  French  term  "he  ure  de 
1'absinthe,"  but  did  not  discuss  "asper- 
Itlf."  Inasmuch  as  the  French  gener- 
ally take  absinthe  as  a  stimulant  before 
dinner  they  use  the  phrase  'Theure 
verte.''  But  Littre  in  his  great  dic- 
tionary does  not  give  the  definition  "an 
afternoon  short  drink"  to  "aperitif." 
Some  years  ago  an  Englishman  offered 
an  explanation  and  we  made  a  note  of 
it  at  the  time.  "A  very  unusual  'aperitif 
is  'Fernet  Branca.'  This  contains  no 
alcohol  whatever,  but  is  a  pick-me-up 
made  of  medicinal  rhubarb.  Rhubarb  in 
large  doses  is  a  carthartic;  in  homoeo- 
pathic doses  it  is  what  the  Italians  call 
a  'stomatieo.'  It  will  make  Little  Mary 
much  more  willing  than  she  otherwise 
was  to  accept  food.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
had  an  article  on  the  misapplication  ot 
the  rule-of-three.  He  might  have 
quoted  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  be. 
cause  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb  would 
make  a  man  eat  a  good  dinner,  10  times 
as  much  rhubarb  would  make  him  eat 
10  times  as  much  " 


A  Baleful  Star. 

This  same  unknown  writer  spoke  a 
word  in  defence  of  absinthe.  "If  a  man 
needed  bracing-up-say,  when  he  was 
going  to  be  hanged— he  would  find  ab- 
sinthe a  great  solace."    Home  made 


wormwood  bitters  arc  sold  ln  English 
country  inns,  and  it  has  heen  said  that 
French  absinthe  drinkers  suffi  r  from 
alcoholism  raiher  than  from  wormwood. 
This  opinion  will  be  scouted  bv  many 
wno  will  quote  Lamentations  (chap  hi)' 
He  hath  made  me  drunken  with  worm- 
wood '  and  refer  to  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  "and 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Worm- 
wood, and  the  third  part  of  the  waters 
became  wormwood,  and  many  men  died 
of  the  waters,  because  they  were  made 

J  h,ence  the  drilling  romance  by 
Miss  Marie  Corelli. 

But  is  the  consumption  of  absinthe  in' 
^hls  country  so  great  as  to  warrant  the 
[present  official  denunciation?  We  know 
that  In  France  and  French  Switzerland 
there  have  been  crusades  against  the 
Sale;  that  in  1906  as  the  Neuchatel  dis- 
tilleries were  hard  hit  by  a  prohibits" 
measure  passed  in  the  Canton  Vaud 
absinthe  bonbons  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  four  of  them  broken  into  a 
glass  made  a  drink  for  a  grown  man  ■ 
; but  the  absinthe  sold  In  these  Swi"« 
drunkeries  at  two  cents  a  glass  was 

,^cohormaae  £r°m  Smi 


They  have  been  having  opera  at  Port- 
and,  Or.  They  have  had  the  pleasure 
f  seeing  M.  Massenet's  Ingenious 
'Thais,"  no  vulgar  or  sensual  represen- 
atl'in,  but  a  highly  moral  show.  This 
-e  know  from  reading  a  masterly  re- 
lew  of  the  performance  published  in 
he  Morning  Oregonlan,  "Alvlna  has  a 
rue.  Intellectual  conception  of  the  part 


The  Green  Muse. 

For  some  years  absinthe  in  this  coun- 
try was  drank  chiefly  in  New  Orleans 
and  absinthe  frappes  were  made  in  the 

I  old-fashioned  way  that  took  15  minutes 
at  least  in  the  making.      Water  was 

,  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  absinthe  and 
Ice,  while  there  was  constant  stirring 
When  we  have  tarried  in  bar-rooms  of 

I  Boston— in  quest  of  sociological  fnfWm 


"COUNTRY  BOY" 
AT  THE  PARK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  THEATRE— First  performance 
'n  Boston  of  "The  Country  Boy,"  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Edgar  Selwyn. 
Produced  by  Henry  B.  Harris. 

!&2S?,  Belknap  Alfred  Moore 

Hezekiah  Jenks  George  H  Wender 

EE?*0™,  Marion  Stephenson 

¥™  0n  Ida  Glenn 

r-V,,     WMlknaP Helen  Hilton 

Z°™   Mll??n  H.    Dudley  Ha  vie  v 

-  ried.  Merkle  George  A.  Wright 

tit  „i  '  W  '  '  \  Marion  Stephenson 

»i      Phe"™  Carolyn  Blberts 

5}  •   P^'P»  Walter  Allen 

M  «'   J?hnl»s  Kate  Donnelly 

"    m Bannan....  Mrs.   Chas.  G.  Craig 

german  Leitz  jack  j  Horwul 

Am,    Tei?      In Joseph  Kaufman 

ti.V         »»yC"'3  Ethel  Clavton 

Jimmy   Michaefaon. . . .  J.    llartman  Roeder 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  comedy  had  1 
!  *  long  run  in  New  York.    It  is  easy  to1 
prophesy  that  it  will  please  audiences 
for  a  long  time  at  the  Park.    For  th» 
etory  is  a  simple  one  that  interests  and 
appeals    to    the    average  theatregoer- 
!  there  are  many  amusing  lines,  and  the 
scenes  in  the  boarding  house  are  ex- 
ceedingly  funny.    Boarding  houses  are 
,  olways   funny   to   those  who   are  nor 
obliged  to -live  in  them. 

A  village  boy,  Tqjn  Wilson  is  intro- 
duced in  the  first  act.  He  is  his  mother's 
pet,  and  he  has  an  absurd  idea  of  his 
abilities.  He  is  not  willing  to  take  a 
job  at  a  small  salary;  he  doesn't  know 
vhat  he  would  like  to  do;  he  talks  of 
his  future  in  a  vague  but  grandiloquent 
way.  The  daughter  of  the  leadihg  man 
ot  the  village  loves  him  but  tells  him  i 
frankly  that,  he  has  no  decided  charac- 
ter. She.  as  the  others  interested  in 
him,  advise  him  to  go  to  New  York  to 
ehow  what  he  can  do. 

He  goes  to  the  city,  where  he  lives  in 
8  boarding  house,  drawn  from  one  in 
VV  est  Fifty-first  street,  where  the  dram- 
atist, Margaret  Mayo  (Mrs.  Selwyn) 
Eleanor  Robson,  Eugene  Walter  and 
others  were  once  together.  He  becomes 
infatuated  with  the  empty  headed  show 
IT.rl,  Amy  Leroy,  who  cares  for  him  in 
her  shallow  fashion,  but  at  last  accents 
the  offer  of  a  furnished  flat  from  one 
of  her  admirers.  Tom  loses  his  posi-  j 
tion  and  cannot  find  work  The  village  I 
magnate  and  his  daughter  call  at  the 
boarding  house.  They  have  heard  of  his 
life  and  they  see  Amy,  whose  appear- 
,  ance  and  conversation  confirm  their 
suspicions. 

Tom,  penniless,  about  to  be  turned 
?hV<f„the  boardlnS  house  and  hearing 
that  the  country  girl  is  to  be  married 
thinks  of  suicide.  He  is  persuaded  by  a 
fellow  boarder,  Merkle,  a  soured  news? 
paper  man,  to  fight  it  out.  "A  man 
isn  t  a.  failure  till  he  admits  it  himself  " 
Merkle  declaims  this  line  and  the 
eudience  of  last  night  roared  its  appro- 
bation. FV 

Another  boarder  rushes  in.  He  has 
won  a  lot  of  money  at  roulette  and 
with  this  sum  the  three  go  to  the  village 
where  they  start  a  newspaper  and  lead 
moral  lives.  The  country  boy,  begging 
Ills  partners  not  to  expose  the  magnate 
lr.  a  suspicious  land  deal,  embraces  his 
old  sweetheart  and  the  curtain  falls 
The  lucky  man  at  roulette  goes  back  to 
*  York.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
|ood  fortune  of  his  partners  does  not 
depart  with  him. 

The.  first  act  is  an  exposition  of  the 
boys  character,  not  by  what  is  said 
about  him.  but  by  what  he  says  and  the 
way  he  carries  himself.  He  is  not  a 
complex  character,  and  we  all  are  pre- 
pared for  his  adventures  ln  New  York 
The  other  characters  in  this  act  are  all 
old  friends,  conventional,  so  conven- 
tional that  we^Tan  anticipate- their  I 
speeches.  The  second  act,  with  the' 
scene  of  dinner  at  the  boarding  house, 
is  very  funny,  and  it  might  alone  insure 
the  success  of  the  play.  The  third  act, 
a  parlor  in  the  same  house,  is  much  too 
long. 

Everything  is  overstated,  and  the  talk' 
with    the    would-be    suicide  becomes 


tedious  when  "it  should  be  dramatic.  A 
well  devised  curtain  scene  restores  the 
audience  to  good  humor.  The  last  act  is 
wholly  inconsequential.  The  plav  is 
practically  ended  at  the  close  of  the 
third. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  an- 
alyze this  comedy  closely,  or  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  chief  characters, 
when  they  are  hot  humorous,  speak 
after  (he  manner  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  novels  of  T.  S.  Arthur  and  E.  P. 
Roe.  Thus  the  village  maiden  in  a  little 
talk  with  her  sweetheart  says  that  his 
character  should  be  tested  in  a  crucible, 
which  naturally  disconcerts  him.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  high 
sounding  platitudes  that  come  glibly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  magnate,  and 
even  from  that  of  the  newspaper  man. 

The  humor  in  the  piece  is  the  main 
thing,  and  this  is  furnished  in  large 
measure.  There  is  also  character  draw- 
ing of  a  realistic  kind:  the  landlady,  the 
embryo  prima  donna,  the  star  boarder, 
the  ticket  speculator,  the  newspaper 
man,  the  chorus  girl.  They  are  drawn 
from  life.  Amused  by  them  we  can 
afford  to  forget  the  sentiment,  which  Is 
cheap  but  of  the  kind  that  makes  its 
way  in  the  playhouse  and  in"  "the  best 
sellers." 

The  people  in  the  boarding  house  were 
well  played,  especially  the  landlady  by  j 
Mrs.  Craig,  the  newspaper  man  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  the  ticket  speculator  by  Mr. 
Kaufman.  Mr.  Hawley  was  not  always 
convincing  as  the  boy.  The  part  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  play,  and  it  is  easy  to 
underact  it  or  overact  it.  Mr.  Wright 
gave  a  carefully  composed  impersona- 
tion of  Merkle  and  was  dryly  effective. 
Miss  Clayton  was  a  showy  show  girl, 
witli  all  the  airs  and  graces,  the  affected  1 
drawl  and  the  eye  for  the  main  chance.  | 

Many  will  find  pleasure,  remembering 
how  they,  too,  came  to  the  city,  re-  j 
solved  to  "conquer  Boston,"  as  any  hero 
going  to  Paris  from  the  country  in  one  | 
of  Zola's  novels.  They  will  remember 
how  they,  too,  were  deceived  for  a  time, 
lost  their  illusions,  but  through  adver- 
sity and  folly  finally  made  their  way. 
Perhaps  the  more  fortunate  were  those 
who,  like  Tom,  went  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, but  few  had  a  friend  who  was  so 
lucky  at  roulette. 


RADCLIFFE  GIRL'S 

PLAY  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"That  Case  of  the  Joneses"  Scores 
Success  with  Audience. 

!  "Tnat  Case  of  the  Joneses,"  of  which 
Miss  Florence  J.  Lewis,  a  Radcliffe 
girl,  is  the  author,  had  its  first  public 
j  presentation  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yesterday 
J  and  both  alternoon  and  evening  Miss 
Ann  Crewe,  who  is  appearing  in  the 
stellar  role,  and  the  very  excellent  com- 
pany with  which  she  is  surrounded  for 
her  latest  effort,  were  enthusiastically 
received.  In  the  audience  at  both  per- 
formances were  many  young  women  of 
Radcliffe  College,  while  in  the  evening 
President  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Dean 
Mary  Coes  of  Radcliffe  and  Col.  B.  H. 
Benton  were  members  of  a  box  party. 
This  afternoon  Miss  Crewe  and  Miss 
Lewis  will  be  entertained  by  Mrs.  B  H. 
Benlon  at  a  tea  at  the  Algonquin  Club! 

"That  Case  of  the  Joneses"  is  the 
story  of  a  lawyer's  wife  who  studies  law 
and  Is  admitted  to  the  bar,  entirely  un- 
known to  her  husband,  that  she  may  be 
a  help  to  him  in  his'  profession.  The 
husband  quite  naturally  objects,  declares 
he  is  perfectly  able  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
fessional end  without  his  wife's  assist- 
ance, and  asserts  that  Mrs.  Jones  shall 
no  longer  follow  law.  But  Mrs.  Jones 
insists,  and  declares  her  decision  is  en- 
tirely within  her  rights,  and  Jones 
threatens  to  leave  the  house. 

Then  comes  a  telephone  call  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  her  first  case,  the  de- 
fendant being  a  suffragette  friend  wha 
has  read  in  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
admission  to  the  bar.  It  so  happens 
that  Mr.  Jones  Is  the  attorney  for  the 
other  side,  but  the  case  never  comes  to 
|  trial.  Miss  Crewe  has  the  part  of  Mrs 
Jones,  with  Walter  Andrus  playing  the 
role  of  th)e  husband-lawyer.  '  Agnes 
Hernden  as  Mrs.  Dolly  Keane,  suf- 
ragette  and  defendant  in  the  case,  made 
things  hum  while  she  was  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  a  clever  sketch,  well  aoted 
and  its  success  seems  assured. 

William  Rock  and  Maude  Fulton  who 
danced   their  way  Into  popular  favor 
years  ago,  headline  this  week's  bill  it 
being  their  first  appearance  in  Boston 
[for  three  years.    Since  then  their  act 
m  which  dancing  Is,  of  course,  tho  prln 
clpal  thing,  has  been  greatly  augmented 
In  addition  to  Rock  and  Fulton  It  num' 
bers  a  chorus  of  10  and  has  its  own 
Hunganan  orchestra.     Clarice  Vance 
singer  of  southern  songs,  was  given  the 
same   popular   reception    that    is   ever  I 
hers  when  she  comes  to  Boston  Miss 
\  ance  has  a  new  repertoire  this  time  I 
but   she   sings   them   as   of  yore  and 
makes  the  same  big  hit 

Corcoran  and  Dixon,  notwithstanding 
they   were   handicapped   by   not  even 
being  included  upon  the  printed  bill 
scored   heavily.    They  are  black  face 
comedians,  having  effective  voices    The  I 
dancing  of  Corcoran  was  a  revelation 
being  as  clever  as  it  was  novel  Thev 
were  called  back  time  after  time.  Frank 
W.  Stafford  and  company  provide  some- 


thing new  in  a  sylvan  comedv,  "a 
Hunter's  Game."  Mr.  Stafford  is  an 
adept  at  singing  after  the  fashion  of 
birds  and  is  also  ace  high  as  a  ventrilo- 
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IJ  u. -t  and  In'       -.  «  noi.i  o!  iiioc  ar- 
[■ompllshments  lino  his  sketch.    But  by 
tMiO  mMni  the  least  feature  of  the  act  Is 
■fTViniished  by  Mr    Stafford's  two  setter 
B  dogs.    When  the  curtain  goes   up  the 
I  two  dogs  are  "pointed"  on  the  stage,  not 
I  a  person  la  In  sight,  and  they  remain 
•  perfectly  rlgul   for  fully  two  minutes,' 
f  even  the  applause  falling;  to  cause  them 
to  move  ft  muscle. 
J    Fred  Warren  and  Matt  Keefe,  as  "the 
■  comedian   and   the   yodler."  furnished 
'  i  last  night's  audience  with  a  lot  of  fun, 
W'l  while  Reed  brothers  and  Lazarus  con- 
N  tributed   some  daring  work    upon  the 
1  Roman    ring*.     I'liarlea    Cartmell  and 
I  \  Laura   Harris   appeared   In   songs  and 
(dances,   beliit  f..i    better  In  tiie  latter 
1    than  the  furrier,  and  the  three  Xavar- 
|  '  ros.  Just  from  ilie  continent,  did  some 
1    great  work  as  equilibrists 

•EVERYMAN'S  DAUGHTER" 
AT  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Companion    Play   of   "The  Rosary" 
Successfully  Given. 
J    GRAND     OPERA     HOUSE— "Every- . 
i    man's  Daughter,"  by  Edward  E.  Rose. 
[  The  cast: 

Wesley  Trask.  Bernard  Craney 

>  Newton  Holcomb  Fred  Plttam 

J,'  Billy  Been  Jack  L*w!s 

'   Nemo   Tonv  Padula 

Bethel  Martin  Jessie  Arnold 

i  Hazel  Willis  Alma  Russell 

NMr.ette  Dufrene  Lulu  Bishop 

Harriet  Holcomb  Louise  Kelly 

Badger   Leo  Dumont 

"Everyman's  Daughter,"  the  compan- 
ion play  of  "The  Rosary,"  which  made 
a  hit  In  Boston  last  season,  was  present- 
ed at  the  Gra.-id  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing before  a  large  audience.    The  play 
was  a  strong  one.    It  told  with  great 
•  /vividness   and   skill   of  the  underhand 
,  /  dealings  of  a  political  "gang"  In  connec- 
tion with  the  "white  slave"  traffic.  It 
,    showed    the   obstacles   that   beset  the 
pathway  of  a  young  girl  wiio  tried  to 
I  turn  over  a  now  leaf. 

A  young  minister  single-handed  tried 
to  check  the  evil  trade,  but  was  myste- 
riously put  out  of  the  way,  and  his  wife 
carried  on  the  work.  Miss  Jessie  Arnold, 
as  Bethel  Martin,  the  minister's  wife, 
played  her  part  with  a  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm that  caused  repeated  curtain 
calls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
she  made  a  modest  little  speech.  The 
sound  advice  that  she  gives  marks  t he 
play  as  one  of  great  instructive  value. 
Miss  Arnold  is  ably  supported  by  the 
entire  cast.  Jack  Lewis.  Alma  Russell 
L  and  Lulu  Bishop  played  exceptionally 

MAY  IRWIN  AT 
I  THE  PLYMOUTH 

'  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— May  Irwin 
I  and  the  first  performance  in  Boston  of 
I  "She  Knows  Better  Now,"  a  farce  by 
I    Agnes  L.  Crimmins.    The  cast: 

I    Mrs    Nicholas  Tompkins  May  Irw.n 

I    Nicholas    Tompkins  Arthur  Byrnn 

riHeirrrlch  Von  Hohenspltze.  ..  Hubert  Wilke 

I  I  Hedwig    Muller  Muriel  Hope 

I  I  Dunbar  Henry  Duggan 

f  iWiukins  Hugh  Jeffrey. 

jane  Nina  Lindsey 

I  .Chesterton  Lionel  Glenlster 

Mrs   T.  Gordon  Sturtevant ..  Mary  K.  Taylor 
IflT.  Gordon  Sturtevant .. .Thomas  F.  Fallon 
'    The  bill  announces  that  this  farce  Is 
satirical.  It  Is  a  satire  on  farces,  but  not 
on  anything  else. 
This  piece  has  one  bit  of  quite  in- 
■   BJutous  and  laughable  invention  at  the 
very  beginning.    A  butler  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tompkins,  and  his  sweetheart,  the 
housemaid,  quarrel  over  the  silliness  of 
a  certain  phrase. 
The  special  guests  of  the  evening.  Mr. 

 and  Mrs.  Sturtevant.  arrive,  and  struck 

by  the  '  butler's  gloomy  air,  question 
him.  Then  the  second  pair  discuss  the 
Billy  phrase,  and  soon  fall  to  quarreling 
themselves.    A  few  minutes  later  the 


p  question?  \v,  June  never  h 
I  £aw  ,n  common  speech.  Mar 



only  one  that  v  .s  good  was  a  shade  or  I 
two  off  color,  wlille  the  coon  song  was 
distinctly  too  slight  for  her  to  do  any- 
thing with  it.  Her  support  was  ordi- 
nary, except  In  the  case  of  Miss  Hope, 
of  most  attractive  appearance,  who  did 
good  work  with  a  sentimental  German 
manicure. 

Her  short  scene  of  Injected  tragedy, 
when  she  unmaBks  the  lover  who  has 
deserted  her  to  pose  as  a  baron  was 
capitally  done,  and  In  a  serious  vein 
which  was  totally  out  of  touch  with  the 
lath-and-p'.aster  unreality  of  the  rest. 
Otherwise  there  was  no  acting  to  be 
done,  and  nobody  did  It. 

The  one  set  which  was  used  through-, 
out  the  play  wa>  very  excellent  Indeed. 
One  expected  better  things  to  happen 
in  It. 


"FAUST"  AT  THE 
BOSTON  OPERA 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Gounod's 
"Faust."    Mr.  Strony  conducted. 

Faust  Giovanni  Zenatello 

Mephlstopheles  Leon  Rothler 

Valentin  Ramon  Blanchart 

Wagner  Bernard  Olshanskv 

Marguerite  zina  Brozia 

•Siebcl  Madeleine  D'OUge 

Martha  Elvira  Leveronl 

A  note  In  the  program  last  evening  in- 
formed the  audience  that  owing  to  the 
sudden  Indisposition  of  Mr.  Barreau,  Mr. 
Blanchart  would  sing  the  part  of  Valen- 
tin. 

The  interesting  and  vocally  charming 
Marguerite  of  Mme.  Brozia  has  so  re- 
cently been  reviewed  at  length  in  The 
Herald  that  it  calls  for  no  extended 
comment.  The  singer  was  in  the  vein 
last  evening,  noticeably  more  at  ease 
in  the  part  than  upon  her  first  appear- 
ance, and  the  attractiveness  of  her 
singing  was  enhanced  by  her  avoidance 
of  forcing  tone,  a  habit  which  is  at 
times  inclined  to  mar  the  natural  beauty 
of  her  voice,  in  itself  resonant  and  emo- 
tionally colored.  The  Mephlstophiles  of 
Mr.  Rothier  is  also  familiar  to  fre- 
quenters °f  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Blanchart  as  Valentin  Is  at  his 
best,  his  picturesque  costume,  soldierly 
bearing  and  manly  voice  being  equally 
effective. 

The  feature  of  the  performance,  how- 
ever, was  the  poetic  Impersonation  of 
Faust  by  Mr.  Zenatello.  He  has  rep- 
resented with  successively  strong  char- 
acterizations the  savage  fury  of  the 
Moor,  the  frenzied  despair  of  the  stroll- 
in?  player,  the  tragic  passion  of  Don 
Jose,  and  the  amorous  and  patriotic 
figure  of  the  Roman  painter  and  his 
versatility  is  still  further  to  be  praised 
since  besides  these  franker  expressions 
of  emotion  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  Gounod's 
romantic  "Faust."  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Zenatello's  voice  may  have  been  heard 
to  better  advantage  but  he  sang  last 
evening  with  an  aesthetic  restraint,  an 
appreciation  of  the  melodic  line,  a  deli- 
cacy of  phrasing  and  a  sensitiveness  for 
nuances  seldom  found  in  an  Italian 
singer.  A  picturesque  figure,  unmarred 
by  disfiguring  whisperage,  his  acting 
gradually  attained  a  crescendo  of  pas- 
sion culminating  in  the  Garden  scene, 
and  there  were  especially  charming  mo- 
ments in  his  impersonation  as  in  the 
Kernierse  his  impatience  to  look  upon 
the  maiden  of  whom  he  had  been  given 
but  a  fleeting  glimpse,  and  in  the  gar- 
den scene  his  gradual  wooing  of  Mar- 
guerite, his  fashion  of  receiving  the 
confession  of  her  love,  his  dismay  at 
her  instant  recoil  and  sense  of  shame 
and  his  ensuing  ecstasy  in  their  final 
ambrace. 

Mr.  Strony.  who  conducted  In  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  gave  a  musicianly 
reading  of  the  score. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic  and 
there  were  curtain  calls  for  principals 
and  conductor. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  evening  will 
be  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
with  Mmes.  Leblanc-Maeterlinck.  Gay, 
Fisher    and   Messrs.    Riddez,  Marcou, 


host  and  hostess  learn  about  the  others|  Lankow  and  Mardones 
!  and  lo.  in  a  moment  they  too  are  at ' 
j  full  tilt  over  the  same  silly  point.  The 
act  ends  with  Mrs.  Tompkins  on  her 
wav  to  take  a  steamer  for  Europe.  The 
episode  Is  ended.  It  was  a  small  one 
and  did  not  go  very  far. 

The  next  two  acts  are  taken  up  with 
what  happens  when  Mrs.  Tompkins  re- 
turn* from  Europe  laden  with  smuggled 
goods.  The  piece  at  once  degenerates 
Into  farce  of  the  poorest  kind,  the  sort 
that  travesties  the  satire,  the  tangled 
intrigue  and  the  bright  characterizations 
which  can  make  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment out  of  a  good  farce. 

As  to  the  lines  of  "She  Knows  Better 
Now,"  one  ran  only  quote  Kipling  in 
regard  to  them:    "In  the  days  of  old 
•iRameses,  That  joke,  It  had  pareses.  Are 
.  I  you  on.  Are  you  on,  Are  you  on."  The 
!  audience  was  evidently  not  on,  tor  It 
laughed  considerably  more  than  three 
times.    The  foibles  of  humanity,  that 
were  onlv  clumsily  lunged  at,  not  hit, 
were  all  the  old  traditional  disagree- 
ments of  husband  and  wife.   The  only 
one  left  out  was  the  mother-in-law  joke. 
Somehow    one   missed    its  completing 
touch.  i 
The  success  of  the  evening  was.  of 
course,  Miss  Irwin,  and  she  ran  on  the 
momentum  that  years  of  pleasing  the 
public  have  given  her.   She  sang  several 
*ongs  in  the  second  act 


in  her  dancing,  especially  when  wearin°- 
I  lie  erlnoT&a  of  bygone  days,  and  while 
she  confined  her  efforts  to  that  line  was 
admirable,  but,  unlike  the  frog  in  the 
Mother  Goose  rhyme  who  would  a-woo- 
»ig  go,  she  does  not  realize  that  sing- 
ing is  not  her  bent,  So  that  even  the 
Daffydill  number  with  a  corps  of  clever 
dancers  fel  la  bit  flat  owing  to  the 
hoarseness  of  the  recitation. 

Bert  Williams  in  blacktace  was  the 
laughing  hit  of  the  play.  As  Nobodv  in 
the  travesty  on  Everywoman,  he  fur- 
nished all  the  humor  and  as  the  porter 
conducting  the  weary  traveller  over 
the  girders  on  tic  unfinished  Central 
station  In  New  York  he  was  a  treat. 
His  songs  "Dat's  Harmony"  and  "In 
the  Evening"  were  capitally  sung  and 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

He  shared  the  honors  with  Fanny 
Brice,  who  was  compelled  to  return  to 
her  song  "That  Ever  Lovln'  Man"  of  a 
year  ago,  and  was  only  allowed  to  leave 
the  stage  when  the  setting  was  changed 
for  the  next  scene.  Her  unannounc  .1 
imitation  of  Eddie  Koy  was  perhaps  the 
best  piece  of  work  of  the  evening. 

The  male  chorus  has  excellent  voices 
and  won  deserved  applause  In  an  early 
scene  with  Charles  Mason  with  a  Teu- 
tonic version  of  several  of  the  popular 
songs.  The  other  side  of  the  chorus  is 
attractive  and  the  play  is  admirably 
staged  and  costumed.  There  is  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  scenes,  many  of  which 
are  admirably  designed  and  painted. 

1  l  I? 

ENJOY  KNEISEL 
QUARTET'S  WORK 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  third 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  at 
Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  Included  a 
quartet  by  A.  Kopylow  In  G  major,  op. 
15;  a  quartet  in  E  minor,  op.  19  (manu- 
script, first  performance),  by  David 
Stanley  Smith,  and  Beethoven's  quar- 
tet in  E  flat  major,  op.  74.  There  was 
a  good  sized  audience. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  assistant  instructor  in 
music  at  Tale,  and  Is  not  unknown  here. 
An  overture  for  orchestra  by  him  was 
played  at  a  concert  In  .  Chickering  Hall 
some  years  ago,  and  conducted  by  the 
composer.  His  quartet  last  evening 
called  forth  warm  applause,  for  which 
the  brilliant  performance  was  partly 
responsible;  but  the  musio  Itself  gave 
much  pleasure  by  its  warmth,  variety, 
tunefulness  and  occasional  tricky 
rhythm.  The  presto  had  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  character;  but  no 
movement  was  more  applauded  than  the  I 
andante. 

Kopylow  Is  a  Russian,  but  not  of  the 
youngest  school.  To  many  his  quartet 
sounded  more  gracious  than  the  works 
of  the  musical  revolutionists;  for  those 
who  shout  for  the  "anarchistic"  prin- 
ciples of  one  school — as  that  of  De- 
bussy— do  not  Invariably  support  those 
of  another.  Kopylow  has  written  much 
piano  musio  and  at  least  two  quartets. 
The  entire  performance  was  of  charac- 
teristic quality,  and  the  players  were 
recalled. 


of  which  the 


"FOLLIES"  AT 
THETREMONT 


TREMONT  THEATRE,  the  Ziegfeld  I 
Follies,  by  George  V.  Hobart,  Maurice  | 
Levi  and  Raymond  Hubbell. 

Were  variety  the  spice  of  life,  the  Fol- 
lies would  bridge  the  span  of  a  whole 
lifetime.  It  follows  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  its  predecessors  of  the  past 
four  years,  but  lacks  the  sparkle  and 
brilliance  of  its  ancestors.  Intended  as 
a  burlesque  review  of  the  theatre 
season,  it  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  music, 
dancing  and  vaudeville. 

Following  the  lines  of  the  perform- 
ances in  the  little  theatre  in  New  York, 
when  Weber  and  Fields  were  in  part- 
nership, it  attempts  travesties  on  the 
current  plays,  but  the  performance  lacks 
the  David  Warfield,  the  Charles  Bige- 
low.  the  Pewolf  Hopper  and  the  other 
real  comedians  that 
effort  successful. 


READS  FROM  MAETERLINCK 

Miss  Amy  Grant  Gives  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande." 
Miss  Amy  Grant  read  from  Maeter- 
linck's "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Stelnert  Hall,  accom- 
panied by  a  piano  arrangement  of  the 
score,  played  by  Miss  A.  M.  Connell. 
This  music  drama  Is  more  effective  as 
a  reading  than  might  be  supposed,  for 
the  beauties  of  the  play  Itself  can  well 
stand  alone  without  support  from  in- 
strument or  orchestra.  The  music  ofj , 
Debussy  lends  Itself  to  the  piano,  and 
the  reading  of  "Pelleas,  and  Melisande" 
Is  thus  a  less  thankless  task,  as  Miss 
Grant  gives  it,  than  the  reading  of 
"Salome"  and  some  other  works.  Miss 
Grant  read  with  keen  appreciation  of 
the  text,  and  reproduced  In  great  meas- 
ure the  peculiar  spell  cast  by  dramat- 
ist and  composer.  There  was  a  email 
but  deeply.  Interested  audience^ 


E.  W.  V.  writes  to  The  Herald  asking:  I 
"When  did  free  lunch  become  an  Ameri- 
can institution,  and  who  invented  it?" 
These  are  vital  questions.  We  know 
who  invented  beans.  "Which  his  name 
is  Gilson!  He's  a  first  family  of  Bostin," 
as  Artemus  Wrard  remarked  to  Dr.  | 
Schwazey. 

Was  the  free  lunch  first  served  in  beer 
saloons  kept  by  Germans?    In  a  letter  ! 
purporting  to  be  written  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  May.  1S65,  Artemus  Ward  spoke 
of  a  poor  fellow  that  had  lived  on  odds 
and  ends  for  several  days,  "eatin  crack- 
it  line  of  iers  that  had  bin  turned  over  by  revelers 
I  in    the  bread    tray  at    the  bar."  Dr. 
-Schwazey    ate    beans    in    the  village 
t> '  "tlAflf!'  saloon."    Npwljere  in  the  com- 


'OS  wish  to  I 
'a  tie  roles  r  | 


—  miis~of  Artemus  WafoTBo  we  J 

SSpK-  love    fr.e  stuff   free  lance, 
tree  liver  and  other  words 
riPhTsame°rUry  men  knownot °free  lunct 

tTl  finel  It  It t  n.s  curlou.  way  a.^s 
tottering  on  the  verge  ui 
*trr^™^  Herkimer 
Johnson  those  mass  of  sociological 
S r  surely  contains  the ,  history  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  thib  Institution. 

A  Dangerous  Pet. 

A  sad  tale  comes  from  the  West.  A 
wife  who  was  formerly  a  chorus  girl,  is 
now' defendant  in  a  suit  for  absolute 
divorce  because  she  had  a  parrot  for  a 
pet    Now  the  parrot,  according  to  the 
-Hortus   sanitatis"    "can   endure  any 
other  kind  of  water  in  any  wise,  but  dies 
of  rain;  and  therefore  they  build  In  Mt. 
Gilboa,  because  there  It  seldom  or  never 
rains     It  drinks  wine  freely,   and  Is 
much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  virgin." 
When   the   western   husband  returned 
from  a  business  trip  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  his  wife's  parrot  scream,  Elsie, 
You're  my  baby  doll!"  and  "Oh.  but  you 
are  some  Elsie!"  The  husband  recites  In 
he    complaint:     "These  exclamations 
•ilone  would  have  been  enough  to  make 
me  wonder,  but  they  thoroughly  aroused 
my  suspicions  when  I  noticed  that  the 
parrot  always  gave  vent  to  them  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  like  a  man's."  The 
wife  tried  to  mend  matters  by  saying 
That  *he  Urd  had  been  suffering  from  a 
cofd  for  several  days,  but  the  parrot  at 
once  shouted  in  the  wife's  voice:  "BUI. 
you  devil!"    Now  the  husband's  first 
name  is  Ernest.  . 

The  wife  was  evidently  unacquainted 
with  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Ni"ht  "  or  she  would  have  profited  by 
the  "Tale  of  the  Husband  and  the  Par- 
rot"- how  the  woman  outwitted  both 
the  treacherous  bird  and  the  mad-jealous 
husband. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

It  was  Sir  Francis  Jeune  who  said  in 
the  course  of  a  sensational  divorce  case: 
"All  respectable  women  will  leave  the 
court;  but  any  lady  who  cares  to  re- 
main can  do  so." 

Should  art  in  any  form  be  advertised 
as  though  It  were  a  circus?  There  are 
painters,  musicians,  architects  and  Im- 
presarios who  believe  in  violent  adver- 
tisement. Even  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
thought  of  a  plan  that  .would  have  ex-j 
cited  the  admiration  of  P.  T.  Barnum. 
He  wished  to  buy  a  young  elephant.  "I, 
mean  him  to  clean  the  windows;  and 
then  when  passers-by  see  the  elephant 

cleaning  the  windows  they  will  say, 
'Who  lives  in  that  house?'  And  people 
will  tell  them,  'Oh.  that's  a  painter 
called  Rossetti.'  And  they  will  say,  'I 
think  I  should  like  to  buy  some  of  that 
man's  pictures,'  and  so  they  will  ring 
and  come  In  and  buy." 

It  is  reported  that  King  George  V. 
gave  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  each  one  of 
I  the  male  servants  in  his  household  a 
I  handsome  fancy  waistcoat.  But  in  a 
[  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  Christmas  week  we 
read  under  the  title  "Men's  Fashions": 
j  "I  suppose  that  the  least  observant  of 
i  men  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  this 
I  winter  that  'fancy  waistcoats  (Why  j 
I  will  the  average  tailor  Insist  on  calling 
[  them  'fancy  vests'?)  are  quite  out  of 
fashion."  Is  this  a  case  of  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong? 

In  the  Nose. 

The  old  family  doctor  in  the  sixties, 
who  had  been  in  London  and  seen  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  used  to  tell  stories 
about  his  distinguished  colleague  and 
point  them  by  taking  snuff.  When  he 
entered  the  bedroom  of  the  patient  his 
beard  and  clothes  were  redolent  of 
snuff;  he  would  brush  it  off  his  flow- 
ered waistcoat.  We  now  read  of  a  re- 
turn to  snuffing  in  England;  that  a 
snuff  club  has  been  established  In 
Leeds;  that  motoring  favors  the  prac- 
tice because  the  motorist  cannot  in  the 
open  enjoy  a  cigar.  We  also  read  that 
snufl  is  bad  for  the  nerves,  and  that 
the  modern  brands  deteriorate  quickly;  i 
that  snuft*  is  also  bad  for  the  digestion 
and  for  the  nose,  since  It  Is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  lime.  George  IV.'s 
snuff  was  sold  for  £400,  and  how  long 
did  the  fragrance  of  It  last? 

In  many  ways  this  taking  of  snuff 
was  a  fine,  courtly  old  habit.  It  ac- 
centuated an  epigram;  it  served  as  an1 
answer  when  speech  failed;  it  gave 
weighty  importance  to  a  trifling  ob- 
servation. James  I.  did  not  inveigh 
against  it  in  his  "Counterblast  to  To- 
bacco." What  more  royal  present  to  an 
actor  or  violinist  than  a  gold  snuff  box 
encrusted  with  diamonds  and  filled  with 
ducats  or  louis  d'or?  Then  there  were 
the  snuff  boxes  with  lids  exquisitely 
painted,  with  the  portrait  of  some  frail 
beauty,  or  Inscribed  with  a  ribald  motto! 
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}i  the  pTWcTIce  •«  revive!"  shouUP 
Pinch  be  taken  with  the  left  hand  or 
the  right?  Some  one  objected  to  Rich- 
ard Mansfield's  Beau  Brummell  be- 
cause the  comedian  took  snuff  with  thai 
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§  "PELLEAS"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


Striking  Performance  of 
bussy's  Piece— Beauti- 
ful Settings. 


De- 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

"Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  was  produced 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  evening 
for  the  first  time.  The  play  and  the 
opera  were  not  unknown  here,  for  the 
former  was  produced  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  and  the  opera  was  performed 
three  times  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with 
men  and  women  who  created  the  parts 
of  Golaud,  Arkel,  Melisande  and  Gene- 
vieve at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  then,  necessary  to  discuss  at 
length  either  the  play  itself  or  the  opera. 
Much  has  been  written  about  them. 
Lecturers  have  ingeniously  explained 
(the  "symbolism"  of  Maeterlinck  and  De- 
ibussy's  score  reduced  to  a  version  for 
the  piano  has  been  played  in  illustra- 
tion. Furthermore,  Debussy's  peculiar 
(expression,  his  musical  speech  with  its 
i formulas,  its  idioms,  its  mannerisms,  is 
| now  known  to  even  the  casual  and  in- 
different cpncertgoer.  The  composer  is 
nc  longer  'considered  even  by  the  con- 
servative as  a  dangerous  person,  a  very 
.Antichrist  in  art. 

f  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  still  remains  a 
lonely  and  incomparable  work.  It  has 
survived  even  the  "snobs"  in  music,  the 
[delirious  Pelleastres.  It  was  without  a 
predecessor,  for  the  opera  of  Moussorg- 
jSky  that  Debussy  studied  and  admired 
I  gave  him  no  direct  inspiration.  It  is  still 
|  without  a  companion,  although  it  has  in- 
jfluenced  others,  notably  Puccini,  witness 
'"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  in  which 
even  the  barkeeper  sings  according  to  a 
jDebussyian  scale.  It  will  probably  re- 
main unique;  perplexing  perhaps  to  the 
.student  and  the  antiquary  of  future  gen- 
erations, who  will  regard  it  as  a  strange 
manifestation  .of  poetic  individuality  in  a 
grossly  material  and  commercial  age ; 
enchanting  hearers  to  come,  who,  under 
Us  spell,  will  gravely  argue  that  the 
period  which  saw  its  birth  was  neces- 
sarily a  romantic  one. 

This  opera  is  as  a  dream  within  a 
dream,  and  In  it  men  and  women  wander 
wonder  and  are  unhappy.  They  them- 
selves are  In  a  dream,  and  they  think 
and  speak  as  creatures  of  the  Belgian 
viewing  this  world  as  though  it  were  an- 
other planet,  familiar  to  him,  but  only 
dimly  realized  by  more  prosaic  mortals. 
The  music  is  that  heard  in  dreams,  elu- 
sive,  now  vague  and  now  anticipated, 
now  more  defined  and  feared;  music  of 
bodement;  music  that  whispers  of  hope- 
f  less  lr  and  certain  death;  music  of 
hanc1  olded  in  resignation ;  music  of 
my  y  that  baffles  the  understanding; 
'  musio  that  might  have  been  played  by 
jthe  orchestra  with  Instruments  of  ivory 
|ln  the  legendary  eastern  court  visited  by 
IJules  Laforgue;  music  that  of  tens  hints 
iat  music  never  to  be  heard  on  earth. 

And  to  some  the  play  will  always  be  a 
sealed  book.  And  to  some  the  music 
with  its  yearning,  its  melancholy,  its 
subtle  fascination  will  always  be  merely 
as  singular  and  incoherent  sounds.  To 
the  Greeks,  foolishness. 

They  err  who  in  their  enthusiasm 
swear  that  this  is  the  supreme,  the 
[only  highly  poetic  and  imaginative 
j  opera.  It  Is  the  inevitable  musical  com- 
|ment  on  Maeterlinck's  drama.  The  music 
Is  peculiarly  suited  to  his  thought  and 
expression.  Debussy  himself  with  a  far 
j  different  text  might  write  in  a  very 
different  vein. 

He  wished  the  action  to  be  continuous, 
land  it  is  well  to  remember  his  own 
words:'  "I  wished  to  dispense  with 
:  parasitic  musical  phrases.  Melody  is,  if 
I  may  say  so,  almost  anti-lyric;  It  is 
powerless  to  express  the  constant 
changes  of  emotion  or  life.  Melody  is 
suitable  only  for  the  song  that  confirms 
a  fixed  sentiment.  I  have  never  been 
willing  that  my  music  should  hinder 
through  technical  exigencies,  the 
changes  of  sentiment  and  passion  felt 
by  my  characters.  It  is  effaced,  as  soon 
as  tt  Is  necessary  that  these  should 
have  perfect  liberty  in  their  gestures 
In  their  cries,  in  their  joy,  or  In  their 
sorrow." 

The  performance  last  night  was  one 
of  unusual  Interest  for  two  reasons:  the 
production  was  In  accordance  with  the 
expressed  desires  of  Maeterlinck  In  re- 
gard to  scenery  and  mise  en  scene  and 
Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeter'llnck 
appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time 
In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Maeterlinck  dis- 
approved the  production  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
approval were  stated  frankly  nt  the 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
s^hls;  In  fact.  It  might  be  considered  ln- 
irtjllrate    Inasmuch   as   Mme.  r.oblano- 

''\  -„  ...c. 

t\  aJMLl     y  and  re>„ 


Maeterflnck  is  now  within  our~gate|r 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  produced  a'tiTv'  hat   he  was  then  doing.    This  scene 
Paris  early  in  1902,  and  the  wife  of  t'hlffr N'lthout  tho  tower  as  played  by  the  two 
dramatist  last  night  impersonated  theV>  |wfis  one  of  poignant  tragedy. 
Mellsan£e  of  the   opera   for   the   first  i  !     There   was   much   curiosity   to  learn' 

1  Mme.    Leblanc-Maeterlinek's   conception  1 
of  Melisande,  and  the  manner  in  which  ; 
sh9  would  set  It  forth.    Her  Impersona- 
tion was  marred  by  self-consciousness. 
She  seldom  seemed  spontaneous.    Her  at-  ■ 
tltudes  were  at  times  too  studied,  and  re- 
palled  the  figures  of  quaint  stained  win-  j 
dows  or  the  women  in  old  religious  paint- 
lings.    It  is  possible  that  she  did  this  de-  j 
lllberately  In  the  hope  of  gaining  a  cer-  | 
tain  mediaeval  effect,  but  Melisande  Is  j 
something  more  than  a  mediaeval  figure.  ' 
We  think  of  her  as  a  mysterious  creature, 
unwilling  to  tell  the  land  whence  she 
came,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  re- 
cover the  crown  that  she  had  lost,  a 
gentle  soul,  not  given  to  speech,  simple 
in  the  confession  of  her  love,  Innocent 
in  passion,  a  woman  born  to  suffer,  un- 
complaining as  though  she  knew  she  were 
only  the  plaything  of  Fate. 

Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterllnck  did  not 
wholly  succeed  in  creating  an  illusion. 
The  actress  stood  In  front  of  Melisande. 
Yet  there  were  fortunate  moments  In 
her  performance,  moments  when  her 
voice  gave  the  right  and  only  accent  to 
the  text,  when  we  had  a  glimpse  at  the 
soul  of  the  woman.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  the  girlish  Melisande  was 
seen,  the  woman  who  could  have  been 
happy  with  Pelleas,  and  did  not  chide 
Golaud  even  when  he  was  the  brute.  It 
was  an  interesting  performance;  it  was 
at  times  engrossing;  but  before  speak- 
ingi  more  in  detail  of  It,  let  us  see  her 
when  she  has  more  completely  entered 
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time.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
Maeterlinck  did  not  approve  the  scenery 
and  the  costumes  of  the  Parisian  pro- 

I  duction.  He  complained  that  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  stage  of  the  Opera 

I  Comique  was  Scandinavian,  whereas  it 

\  |  should  havo  been  Norman  of  the  middle 

I ;  ages. 

His  Arkel.  however,  was  King  of  Al- 
;  jlemonde,  a  country  that  might  admit 
I  of  any  architecture  and  any  costumes. 
.  The  tragedy  was  acted  in  or  about  a 
castle  that  might  have  been  furnished 
f  in  any  manner.  A  dramatist,  especially 
|  when  he  is  a  mystic,  is  not  always  the 
I  best  judge  of  stage  effects. 

Maeterlinck  and  Debussy,  as  their  let- 
{  ters  show,  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
production  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Russell,  the  managing  director  and 
Mr.   Caplet,  who  conducted  last  night, 
were  associated  with  poet  and  musician 
.in  the  summer.    The  production  in  Bos- 
■  ton  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as 
W  ~  '  ',  • , /  ■  '•  -'ST!-;.-'  -1 

In  a  large  measure  an  authoritative  one. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

I  Pelleas   Mr.  Riddez 

;  Golaud   Mr.  Marcoux 

Arkel   Mr.  Lankow 

j  Le  Petit  Ynlold  Misa  Fisher 

Un  Medecin   Mr.  Mardones 

Melisande  Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterllnck 

Genevieve  Mme.  Gay 

The  salient  features  of  the  perform- 
ance were  the  remarkably  beautiful 
stage  settings  with  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  the  lights;  the  eloquent  inter- 


pretation   of    Debussy's    score    by   the    jnt0  the  part.    And  so  it  would  be  fairer 


orchestra  which  had  been  carefully  and 
intelligently  drilled  by  Mr.  Capiet,  who 
conducted  in  a  poetic  spirit;  the  pow- 
erful impersonation  of  Golaud  by  Mr. 
Vanni  Marcoux,  and  the  admirable 
Yniold  of  Miss  Bernice  Fisher.  An- 
other feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  reading  of  the  letter  by  Mme.  Gay, 
whose  voice  was  never  richer  or  more 
finely  modulated. 

,  The  various  scene  sdid  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  stage  as  far  as  the  eye  of 
spectator  was  concerned.  He  saw  lit- 
erally a  stage  picture,  framed;  or, 
rather,  a  series  of  dissolving  pictures 
that  came  suddenly  from  the  darkness 
and  at  the  end  of  each  scene  gradually 
faded.  The  settings  were  medlaevally 
romantic,  and  some  of  them,  as  the 
grotto  and  the  terrace  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vaults,  were  wild  and  impres- 
sive. The  rooms  of  Golaud  and  Meli- 
sande In  the  castle  were  effectively  con- 
ceived. The  tower  scene  and  the  park 
were  beautiful,  and  made  thrice  so*  by 
the  effects  of  light.  The  room  In  the 
castle  in  which  the  letter  was  read  and 
Golaud  afterward  vented  his  rage  on 
Melisande,  and  the  scene  outside'  the 
castle  where  the  song  of  the  departing 
sailors  was  heard  were  not  so  happily 
designed,  but  they  disappointed  only  in 
comparison  with  the  other  and  uncom- 
mon scenes. 

Thus  the  stage  settings  and  the  cos- 
tumes as  a  rule  were  in  harmony  with 
the  tragedy  and  the  music.  There  was 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  eye,  even 
when  the  ear  of  a  hearer,  clamorous 
for  obvious  melody  and  rushing  action, 
was  not  satisfied.  As  a  spectacle  alone, 
this  production  of  "Pelleas  et  Melis- 
ande'' is  a  triumph  of  exquisite  art  Mr. 
Russell  was  no  vain  boaster  when  he 
foretold  the  surprising  charm  of  the 
scenes  that  he  would  put  upon  the 
stage, 

Mr.  Marcoux  appeared  here  for  the, 
first  time.  His  reputation  In  Paris,' 
Brussels  and  London  had  preceded  him, 
and  it  seemed  last  night  as  though  the" 
half  had-  not  been  told  unto  us.  His 
impersonation  of  Golaud  was  most  care- 
fully composed.  It  was  vitalized  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  character  of 
the  old  husband,  rough  by  nature  yet 
tender  toward  the  mysterious  maiden 
whom  he  met  in  the  forest  and  unwisely 
]  wedded,  naturally  jealous  of  the 
younger  brother  who  had  youth  and 
grace,  provoked  to  unmanly  violence,  a 
murderer,  then  remorseful  yet  at  the 
end  horribly  in  doubt  concerning  his 
wife's  chastily,  was  little  by  little  re- 
vealed until  the  very  soul  of  the  man 
was  bared. 

In  speaking  of  this  opera  we  do  not 
use  the  word  "singer"  In  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  for  the  nearest 
approach  to  song,  save  In  one  fleeting 
instance,  Is  a  heightened,  emotional  par- 
lando.  The  voice  is  here  used  solely  for 
dramatic  purposes.  Mr.  Marcoux's  em- 
ployment of  his  tones  was  as  finely 
dramatic  as  his  facial  expression,  tho 
sobriety  and  significance  of  his  gestures 
the  authoritative  bearing,  the  dominat- 
ing individuality.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  he  were  more  striking  In 
the  terrible  scene  with  Ynlold  without 
the  tower,  or  when  he  lost  his  self-con- 
trol and  threw  Melisande  to  the  ground, 
or  when  in  agony  he  questioned  he^ 
about  to  die.  Then  there  was  the  quiet 
Intensity  of  the  scenes  with  Pelleas.  as 
well  as  the  memorable  dialogue  with 
Melisande  when  he  learned  the  loss  of 
her  ring.  All  In  all,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  performances  that  I  have 
seen  on  tho  operatic  stage  during  the 
last  30  years. 

Miss  Fisher  took  a  part  that  might 
easily  be  made  boresome  or  ridiculous. 
Sho  saved  it  and  made  It  conspicuous! 
She  was  the  boy  without  suspicion  of 
his  father's  fell  purpose;  Interested  at 
first  in  everything  but  his  father's 
speech;  then  curious,  and,  without 
malice,  too  communicative;  at  the  last 
terrified  by  what  he  rem  "inhered  and 


to  wait  before  discussing  the  Pelleas  of 
Mr.  Riddez  and  the  Arkel  of  Mr.  Lan- 
kow.  It  may  now  be  said  of  the  former 
that  it  was  wholly  within  the  frame. 

Mr.  Caplet  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  his  great  share  in  the  success  of 
the  performance.  The  music  of  Debussy 
never  seemed  here  so  varied  in  emo- 
tional quality  or  of  such  ravishing  eu- 
phony. 

There  was  a  large  and  brilliant  au- 
dience that  was  warmly  appreciative. 
There  were  many  curtain  calls.  Last 
evening  will  be  long  remembered  In  the 
'  musical  annals  of  this  city. 


The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  discussed 
almanacs  and  especially  the  Old  Far- 
mer's for  1912  and  "The  Old  Farmer  and 
•  His  Almanack,"  by  Prof.  Kittredge.  We 
■  have  received  several  letters  with  ref- 
erence to  these  subjects;  also  a  copy  of 
an  interesting  and  rare  almanac  cour- 
teously loaned  to  us  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
Swift  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston. 
,  We  now  publish  one  of  the  letters. 


A  Question  of  Title. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  essay  in  today's  Her- 
ald upon  "The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac," 
and  upon  Prof.  George  Cyman  Kit- 
tredge's  book  on  "The  Old  Farmer  and 
His  Almanack,"  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  title  of  Prof.  Klttredge's 
book  doesn't  strike  you  as  an  odd  one. 
The  adjective  "Old"  first  became  a  part 
of  the  title  of  the  almanac  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  year  1S32,  when  the  almanac 
had  reached  the  age  of  39  years,  so  it  is 
obvious  that  that  adjective  "old,"  which 
from  that  time  has  been  a  part  of  the 
almanac's  title,  has  syntactical  relation 
and  reference  to  the  noun  "Almanack," 
not  to  the  noun  "Farmer's."  This  be- 
ing the  case,  doesn't  it  seem  as  though 
"The  Farmer  and  His  Old  Almanack" 
would  have  been  a  more  fitting  title  for 
Prof.  Kittredge's  book  than  the  title 
which  he  chose  for  it,  "The  Old  Farmer 
and  His  Almanack"?  This  question  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
psession  "The  Old  Farmer"  as  chosen 
by  Prof.  Kittredge  for  a  part  of  the  title 
of  his  book  is  an  adaptation  by  him  of 
the  almost  identical  expression  "The 
Old  Farmer's"  In  the  title  of  the 
almanac. 

I  have  been  told,  however,  and  by  one 
who  should  know,  that  the  expression 
"The  Old  Farmer,"  as  used  by  Prof. 
Kittredge  for  a  part  of  the  title  of  his 
book,  has  no  reference  to  the  expression 
"The  Old  Fanner's"  as  used  for  a  part  of 
the  title  of  the  almanac,  but  that  by  the 
expression  "The  Old  Farmer"  as  used  for 
a  part  of  the  title  of  his  book  he  meant 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  the  man  who  was 
the  author  of  the  almanac.  If  that  is 
what  Prof.  Kittredge  meant  in  using  the 
l|  expression  "The  Old  Farmer"  for  a  part 
|i  of  the  title  of  his  book,  instead  of  his 
having  adapted  it  from  the  almost  iden- 
tical expression  "The  Old  Farmer's"  in 
the  title  of  the  almanac,  the  suggestion 
which  I  have  above  ventured  of  inappro- 
priateness  in  the  title  of  the  professor's 
book  is.  of  course.  Irrelevant. 
Jan-  *.  INDAGATOR. 


Poor  Robin. 

Some  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  "Poor  Rob- 
in's Almanack"  which  appeared  yearly 
from  1662  to  1828.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er Robert  Wlnstanley  or  his  brother, 
William,  was  the  original  Poor  Robin; 
the  early  numbers  contain  amusing  ad- 
vice. This  is  seasonable:  "In  January 
a  good  Fire,  and  a  Glass  of  brisk  Cana- 


\Ionte\ 


j  ry  is  as  comfortable  as  Matrimony.  Cold 
Weather  makes  hungry  Stomachs,  so 
that  now  a  piece  of  powdered  Veal  and 
a  Neat's  Tongue  that  never  told  a  Lye 
is  excellent  good  Food;  but  to  feed  on 
Hope  is  but  a  poor  Dish  of  Meat.  If 
thou  art  minded  to  go  a  Wooing  this 
cold  Weather,  do  it  with  Discretion, 
for  he  that  doth  make  a  Goddess  of  a 
Puppet  merits  no  Recompense  but  mere 
contempt." 


A  Rhode  Island  Rarity. 

We  doubt,  however.  If  many  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rhode  Island  Alma- 
nack for  the  year  1728,  compiled  by 
"Poor  Robin  (Alias  J.  F.)."  This  "J.  F."  . 
was  James  Franklin,  who  lived  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  printer,  an  older  brother  of 
Benjamin,  published  the  New  England 
Courant,  and  in  1726  moved  to  Newport. 
R.  I.  His  story  is  a  singular  one,  and 
so  is  that  of  the  late  completion  of  the 
only  copy  of  this  almanac  known  to  be 
in  existence.  These  stories  must  wait. 
Let  us  quote  from  a  reprint  of  the  Al- 
manack, the  one  loaned  us  by  Mr.  Swift, 
golden  advice  for  January. 

"Observations  for  Physlck  and  Diet. 
The  best  Physlck  in  this  month,  is 
warm  Cloaths,  good  Fires  and  a  merry 
honest  Wife.  But  beware  of  counter- 
feits." 

"Now,  if  ever,  a  dram  in  the  morning. 
A  Toast  and  Cheese  and  Cyder." 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  15th— 
17th,  "Tides  rise  Barnstable  pretty  high." 
"If  our  predictions  you  may  trust. 
This  month  you'll  have  but  little  Dust." 

And  on  the  January  page  at  the  bot- 
tom begin  "Prognosticks  of  the  Weath- 
er" which  run  through  the  whole  cal- 
endar. For  January  we  read:  "If  rain 
water  be  drank  or  suckt  up  by  the 
earth  sooner  than  ordinary,  It  signifleth 
Rain  to  be  at  hand.  If  standing  water 
be  at  any  time  warmer  than  It  was  com- 
monly won't  to  be,  and  no  sun  shine 
help,  it  foretells  rain." 

Readers  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  "Au- 
tobiography" remember  that  Benjamin 
left  Boston  because  James  treated  him 
harshly  and  tyrannically  and  ofter  beat 
him.  The  story  of  how  James's  ,iews- 
paper  antagonized  many  so  that  the 
Legislature  took  action  and  he  was  ar- 
rested Is  also  told  In  the  famous  autobi- 
ography. 

A  Wise  Choice. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

The  report  in  today's  Herald  of  the 
action  of  the  councllmen  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  in  choosing  their  president  by  the 
toss  of  a  coin  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
in  Ohio  It  is  provided  by  statute  that, 
whenever  "two  or  more  persons,  in  any 
congressional  district,  have  the  highest 
and  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  the  Governor 
and  secretary  of  state  shall  decide  by 
lot  which  of  such  persons  Is  duly  elect- 
ed." The  statute  in  question  is  Sec.  6  101 
of  "The  General  Code  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,"  and  may  be  found  on  pages  1093-  ■ 
1096  (In  vol.  1)  of  that  "General  Code. 

Jan.  6.  SCRUTATOR. 


ID  CONCERT! 
BY  FLONZALE  YS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  (fifth  season)  took  place  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  hall  was 
filled  in  every  part  with  a  very  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  quartet  in  A 
major,  op.  18,  No.  5;  W.  Friedemann 
Bach,  Sonata  a  tre  for  two  violins 
and  'cello;  Dvorak,  quartet  in  A-flat 
major,  op.  105. 

This  concert  gave  much  pleasure,  more 
by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
formance than  by  the  program,  which 
was  on  the  whole  less  interesting  than 
those  that  have  preceded.  The  quartet 
by  Dvorak  is  indeed  a  '  characteristic 
work,  unmistakably  Dvorakian,  but  the 
weaknesses  of  the  composer  are  more 
apparent  than  his  strength.  There  are 
the  well  known  Bohemian  rhythms  and 
the  familiar  formulas:  there  are  obvious 
melodies,  the  contrasts  between  fren- 
izied  pages  and  those  that  are  almost 
saccharine.  There  is  the  naivete  that 
at  last  with  Dvorak  became  a  trick  in 
trade.  The  first  and  last  movements 
have  little  true  distinction  and  the  slow 
movement  does  not  rise  above  empty 
prettiness.  The  scherzo  is  the  freest  anil 
frankest  portion  of  the  work;  but  in 
these  days  when  this  is  said  of  a  quar- 
tet, the  compliment  carries  censure  with 
it. 

It  is  said  that   the   sonata  by  the 
vagabond   and    talented   son   of  J.  S. 
Bach  was  "found  quite  by  accident"  in 
the   library  of  Mr.   G.   B.   Weston  of 
Bostcn.   When  the  work  was  played  In 
New  York  early  this  week  some  of  the 
hearers   surmised   from   the  character 
of  the  Larghetto  that  the  sonata  must 
have  been  of  a  later  date  and  by  an- 
other composer.    Buxtehude  of  Lubeck 
i  died  three  years  before  Friedmann  Bach 
J  was  born,  and  in  one  of  his  chaconnes 
I  for  the  organ  there  ^are  measures  >*" 


Hon?  MY  have  never  hen*! 
In  common  speech.  MarkK 


tfoi 
be 


Last  week  Tlie  Herald  spoke  of  "Vieux 
Moustache"  us  the  author  of  one  of  the 
boat  books  ever  written  for  boys  and 
"0t„e3^^.  "  .rPr,s*  ,f  tn«y  were  '  stated  that  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Schumann.  '  Riverside  Magazine  In  the  years  when 


opranos  wish  to  I 
" r'unatic  rolew  I 


in 


en. I 
half 


>ut  it 


composition  hv 
orm  and  In  mood  they  are  eml- 
l>  hchumannlan.    And  In  the  mu- 

It  ,h    V-  ■  cV>U,ry  and  the  first: 

of  **«  "th.   This  sonata; 
i  certain  freshness  and  a  sturdy 
•    It  no  doubt  deseryed  a  hearing. 
,      „Jf  n"1  mus|c  to  awaken  immedi- 
ate enthusiasm  or  to  haunt  the  mem- 

hllhfv  fe„MUH  °f  th,e  concm  was  U>"l 
niRni>    artistic    performance    of  Boet- 

of  ?Z\?lmTlet  N'°l  ,hat  ,h<?  Playing 
nLl/.  2thtLr  r,ec'es  fe"  belnw  the  nigh 
Km.  i'1  P.  F'°n»aley.  have  set  for 
KS^.L|0a-  b1t  thls  quar,et  revealed 
light  characteristics  In  clearest 


years 

wo  used  to  slide  down  hill  with  a  tlppetl 
round  the  neck,  wristlets  round  that' 
which  t;ave  the  name  to  them,  copperi 
tipped  boots,  and  a  foolish  fur  cap. 
(There  was  .in  attempt  to  Introduce 
corduroy  hoots.  One  fond  parent  brought 
a  pair  from  Boston  because  he  was  told 
they  were  sanitary.  His  son  was  re- 
bellious, for  the  other  boys  guyed  him 
with  ingenious  cruelty  of  speech.) 

We  never  knew  the  Identity  of  "Vieux 
Moustache";  we  did  not  know  last  week 
whether  he  wore  alive  or  dead.  To  ourl 
surprise  and  Joy  he  has  written  a  long 
letter  to  The  Herald,  dated  Newburgh, 
N".  Y..  Jan.  9.  It  appears  that  he  is  now 
"76  years  young."   He  has  received  since 


1908  "three  similar  salutes  from  gentle- 
h..— anfL  lasi.  concert  will  be  on    men  otherwise  strangers  to  me,  know- 
ing me  only  as  'Vieux  Moustache,'  and 
yet,  so  many  years  after  their  boyhood,  ] 
warm  to  send  an  affectionate  word  to  I 
one  unknown,  who  had  spoken  to  them  I 
with  sympathy  and  encouragement  when  | 
they  were  young:  one  from  the  State 
House  of  Rhode  Island,  another  from 
the  coast  mountains  of  California,   in  r 
the  forest  service  of  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture,  and  a  third  I 
from  two  brothers  in  Kansas." 


(Thursday  evening,  Feb.  29 

SZUMOWSKA  IN 
|  LESSON  RECITAL 

Mme.    Szumowska    gave  -  the   first  of 

threi  h  hi  i '  .  ii. -i is  yesterday  afternoon 
jjg  Stelnert  Hall.  There  was  an  appre- 
■btive  audience.    The  program  was  as 

follows:     Ha.  h.   Prelude  and  Fugue  B 

Ra\„^0r"rX,0PnV,ir??f,Min'  "Le  C°ucou":  1  or  the  Hudson  river  country-our  school 
a     , ,         .    v    .    \  Mo*"t;  Romanze. . .  was  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 
t^FSttiZoSZlZ  m'n0r:  SCar"    at  S'ng  Slng—  th0-h  -decessor* 
I   The  pianist  began  the  recital  by  gen- 
leral    remarks   on    technique,  phrasing 
land  the  characteristics  of  the  compos- 
ers represented  on  the  program.  Tech- 
nique, she  said,  is  an  absolute  essential 
to    piano    p. a;,  ng.    as    it    enables  freer 
phrasing  and  a  more  perfect  means  of 
emotional  interpretation.    She  gave  ex- 
amples of  scale,  chord  and  octave  play- 
lrg.    emphasizing    the    importance  of 
musical  tone  production. 

Referring  to  composers,  she  said  that, 
roughly  speaking,  they  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  classic  and  the 
romantic,  while  she  spoke  of  those  of 
the  aftc:noon  as  belonging  to  the  French, 
.and  Italian  schools  of  clavecinists. 

The  pianist  then  analyzed  the  com- 
positions at  the  piano,   explaining  and 
illlus:rating  their  technical  structure  and 
Interpretative  possibilities,   and  at  the1 
close  of  the  lesson  part  of  the  program 
'she  played  t:i.;  pie.es  in  succession.  It 
'was  a  pleasure  to  hear  these  pieces  ren- 
dered  with   the  delicacy  of  phrasing. 
U  crispnes.^   of   execution   and  admirable 
I  dense  of  musical  proportion  which  char- 
acterize Mme.  Szumowska's  playing  of 
il  this  old  classically  romantic  music. 
I"'  The  next  recital  will  be  next  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  18. 

(DR.  KARL  MUCK 
i  IS  COMING  BACK 


Coasting  In  the  '40s  and  '50s. 

Our  correspondent  adds:  "I  go  back! 
of  the  '60s  to  the  '40s  and  '50s.  Our  sleds 


g  Sing— were,  though  predecessors 
of  your]  informant,  handsomely  painted. 
Each  bore  a  name,  'Commodore,'  'Rip 
Van  Winkle.'  'Lickety  Swizzle,'  etc.; 
mine  'Lafitte'  (pirate  of  the  gulf);  an- 
other 'Flying  Dutchman,'  all  'spring 
runners.'  The  word  'coast'  was  the  com- 
mon word  with  us,  not  your  then  Boston 
word  'sliding.'  In  my  days  in  New 
York,  before  boarding  school,  we  had 
few  set  bath  tubs.  We  got  our  water 
from  pumps  in  the  streets  or  yards.  I 
Pigs  ran  in  the  streets.  I  have  a  scar ' 
today  on  a  thumb,  because  of  the  bite 
of  one  I  had  attempted  to  ride." 

"Vieux  Moustache"  misunderstood  the 
stranger  who  talked  with  us  last  week 
about  sliding  down  hill.  "Sliding"  was 
not  then  a  Boston  word.  The  stranger 
was  reared  in  the  western  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  If  he  had  been  a  Bos- 
ton boy  in  the  '60s,  he  would  have  said 
"coasting."  The  word  "coast,"  to  slide 
down  hill,  seems  to  be  a  true  American- 
ism. The  verb  undoubtedly  came  from 
the  noun  "coast,"  meaning  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  a  snow  or  ice-cov- 
ered slope  down  which  one  slides  on  a 
sled.  A  letter  written  in  1775  and  pub- 
lished in  1S65  states  that  "some  of  our 
school  lads  improved  the  coast  from 
Sherburn's  hill  down  to  School  street. 
Their  fathers  before  'em  had  improved 
it  as  a  coast  from  time  immemorial." 


"Settled  He  Will  Be  Conductor  of 
Orchestra  for  Term 
of  Years. 


C.  A.  Ellis,  manager  of  the  Boston 
.Symphony  orchestra,  announces  that  It 
has  at  last  been  definitely  settled  that 
Dr.  Karl  Muck  will  return  to  Boston 
next  fall  to  be  the  conductor  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra  for  a  term  of 
years.  Rumors  of  Dr.  Muck's  return 
have-  been  published  more  or  less  of 
late,  but  al!  reports  that  the  matter  had 
been  settled  were  premature. 

When  he  left  Boston  in  the  spring  of| 
!  1908  It  was  generally  understood  that  as 
I  soon  as  his  engagement  with  the  Royal 
|  Opera   company  of   Berlin   was  ended 
I  he    would    return    to    Boston    to  be- 
eome  the  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra.    Unexpected  obstacles,  how- 
ever, have  prevented  his  coming  up  to 
this  time  and  only  now  haye  the  great 
efforts  to  keep  Mm  in  Germany  ceased 
to  be  made. 

Since  Dr.  Muck  left  Boston  the  Ger- 
man  Emperor  has   made  him  general 
I  musical  director,  which  is  the  highest 
I  post   in   the   imperial   theatres.  Great 
i  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  for  Vienna 
I  as  the  successor  of  Weingartner,  and 
I  last  summer  the  strongest  inducements 
were  held  out  to  him  to  accept  the  post 
|  occupied  by  the  late  Felix  Motti  as  gen- 
I  era!  Intendant  of  the  royal  theatres  of 
Munich. 

None  of  these  offers  would  Dr.  Muck 
consider,  for  ho  hud  made  up  his  mind 
definitely  that  once  he  was  able  to  get 
away  from  Berlin  he  would  return  to 
I  Boston. 

The  news  that  he  is  coming  back  next 
fall  to  resume  the  post  he  held  with 
I  such  success  for  two  years,  will  be  re- 
LJcelved  with  much  pleasure  by  ids  many 
|l  til-  nds  in  this  city. 


A  Spartan  Training. 

To  return  to  "Vieux  Moustache."  "At 
our    boarding    school,    our  dormitory 

was  on  the  top  floor,  five  in  a  room.  no. 
doors  to  the  rooms,  no  heat  on  that  floor. 
We  were  called  at  6  by  drum  beat;  had 
five  minutes  to  dress  and  form  in  line 
for  rollcall;  then  marched  down  to  the 
washroom  on  the  first  floor  for  15  min- 
utes ablutions  in  the  tin  basins  and  a 
few  wooden  washtubs.  How  cold,  cold 
were  those  winter  mornings  in  bed-i 
rooms  and  basement!  Yet  in  my  three 
vears  there  was  but  one  death  among 
over,  all  told,  100  boys.  Of  my  four1 
room-mates,  all  -fell  in  battle,  confed- 
erate soldiers.  How  different  the  board- 
ing schools  of  today— the  luxury,  the 
study  courses,  the  long  vacations,  the 
masters,  the  esprit,  from  those  of  w 
years  ago!  And  the  manners  of  the 
boys  of  today  from  my  young  comrades! 

A  Change  in  Manners. 
"I  will  not  say  that  the  manners  of 
the  average  well  bred  boy  of  the  time 
I  speak  of  were  practically  better  than 
those  we  come  in  contact  with  now,  but  j 
they  were  certainly  less  confident,  more 
respectful  of  age  and  honors.    Fifteen | 
did  not  pusli  to  the  front  with  Fifty, 
nor  smoke  in  his  father's  presence  or 
in  the  company  of  ladles.   But  I  do  be- | 
lieve  that  on  the  whole  our  boys  of  to-' 
day    are    an    improvement,    measured  | 
mentally,  morally  and  physically,  upon 
the  boy  before  the  civil  war.  Especially 
was  that  chastening  a  blessing  to  the 
generation  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  if, 
since  those  days,  the  times  of  peace 
prosperity,     fortune    seeking,  divorce, 
materialism  and  (alleged)  business  low- 
standards    are    trying    in    the  world- 
i  schooling  of  the  young,  yet  I  am  so  old- 
I  aged  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  the 
[  present   generation   is   being  critically 
educated,  by  the  minority  teaching  from 
I  the  lives  and  lessons  of  not  a  few  of 
our  exemplar,  Just  men  of  these  early 
years  of  the  20th  century,  to  a  more 
righteous  living  than  was  achieved  at 
any  step  in  the  past  century. 


i 


Bibliography. 

"Apropos  of  tne  changes  from  era  to 
era,  from  generation  to  generation,  as| 
seen  in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  I 
have  pictured  in  the  Harvard  Quarter- 
ly (September  and  December,  1507,  I 


think/college  life  'In  the -.Fifties/  and 

in  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly,  1878, 
I  somewhai  minutely,  and  with  his- 
toric basis,  told  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
young  men  of  the  South  (Savannah. 
Ga.,  my  home  from  10  to  21  years  of 
age)  In  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  civil  war.  The  story  was  en- 
titled, fThe  Gentle  Fire-Eater.'  " 

Why  do  not  the  publishers  reprint 
"Salt  and  Fresh  Tutors,"  "Boarding 
School  Days''  and  "Two  Lives  In  One," 
by  "Vieux  Moustache"?  Is  there  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  boy  of 
the  beginning  of  the  2f)th  century  and 
tiie  boy  of  the  sixties?  Would  the  books 
for  the  boys  of  the  sixties  now  seem 
old-fashioned  to  more  eophiatlcati  d 
youths?  Would  even  Capt.  Mayne  Reld 
be  voted  a  bore? 

Eheu!  fugaces,  Postumc.  Postume,  Labuntur 
aunl. 

MISS  GERHARDT 

by  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  soprano,  sang 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  Miss  Paula  | 
Hegner  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro-[ 
gram  was  as  follows: 

Franz  Die  Meer  hat  setnen  Perl*n; 
Schubert,  Die  Ffrnlle.  An  die  Muslk,  "\Yo- 
hln.  Rosamtsnde,  Krlkoenlg;  Brahms,  An 
die  Nachtlgall,  Vergebllches,  Staendehen, 
Immer  lelsfr  wlrd  meln.  Sehlummer, 
=r'iwalbe  Sa«r  'mir  an,  Sapphlsche  Ode, 
I)er  Schmled;  Strauea.  Morgen,  Wlegen- 
l'ed-  Wolf  Nlmmersatte  Llebe.  Auf  eine; 
Warideulng  Storchenbotschaf  t.  Der  Freund. 

Miss  Gerhardt,  who  has  been  famous 
for  some  years  In  European  cities,  was 
announced  by  her  New  York  manager 
as  "the  greatest  living  Lleder  singer." 
Thus  does  enthusiasm  in  art  lead  to  ex- 
travagance of  expression.  Yet  no  one 
should  be  r'.-ejiidlced  against  Miss  Ger- 
hardt on  account  of  this  flourish  of 
trumpets.  She  bears  herself  modestly 
on  the  stage  and  Is  a  most  accomplished 
singer  of  "Intimate"  songs.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  investigate  the  question, 
"Is  she  the  greatest?"  There  are  so 
many  applicants  for  this  position.  There 
are  so  many  that  thinlc  they  already 
hold  it.  Look  over  the  musical  periodi- 
cals In  Europe  and  America  and  read 
the  cards  of  advertisement.  "Greatest 
living"  is,  after  all,  not  an  immodest 
claini.  There  are  some  who  profess  to 
be  the  "greatest  ever," 

But  Miss  Gerhardt  has  substantial 
claims.  Her  voice  is  a  rich,  warm  so- 
prano of  liberal  compass  and  beautiful 
1  quality,  singularly  even  throughout. 
She  is  a  Kkllful  singer,  and  shows  the 
results  of  excellent  training  and  native 
Intelligence.  She  has  mastered  the  art 
of  suiting  tonal  quality  and  forca  to  each  ; 
song  with  a  view  to  its  character  and 
mood.  While  her  voice  is,  first  of  all, 
lyrical,  she  can  use  it,  especially  her 
brilliant  middle  register  for  strong  ef- 
fects, as  she  proved  yesterday  by  her 
performance  of  Brahms's  "Sohmied" 
and  Wolf's  "Der  Freund."  Although 
she  has  vocal  strength  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, she  is  sparing  in  the  display  of  it, 
and  thus  she  furnishes  impressive  con- 
trasts and  excites  surprise. 

Her  artist ic  sobriety  is  not  shown  in 
this  alone.  She  has  an  uncommonly . 
fine  mezza  voce  which  she  does  not 
abuse.  She  even  manages  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  thin,  pale  voice  in  a  song  I 
like  "Rosamnnde."  She  can  turn  full 
tones  into  mild  echoes  of  them  without 
breaking  the  melodic  line  and  without 
losing  true  .ir.ality  or  deviating  from  the 
pitch.  And  tills  voice  is  controlled  by  a 
mind  that  Is  naturally  poetic  or  has 
been  so  trained  and  become  so  sensitive 
that  the  just  interpretation  of  a  poetic 
idea  or  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  or 
emotion  seems  instinctive,  Inevitable. 

Although  she  is  a  German,  she  has 
not  the  faults  that  through  long  expe- 
rience we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  German,  singers.  Her  attack  is 
decisive,  she  has  a  firm  legato,  she  is 
not  given  to  slurring,  she  does  not  mis- 
take whooping  for  exaltation  or  palsy 
for  passion.  While  her  enunciation  is 
delightfully  clear,  she  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  put  u,  -\ue  stress  on  final 
consonants.  Only  otice  or  twice  did 
some  miscalculation  in  breath  force  her 
to  emphasize  an  unimportant  word  at 
the  end  of  a  phrase,  as  In  Schubert's 
"Wohln." 

Her  interpretation  Is  varied,  but  she 
is  first  of  all  a  lyrio  and  elegiac.  She 
has  her  lighter  moments.  Thus  she 
sang  the  well  worn  "Vergebliches 
Staendchen"  with  uncommon  archness, 
and  "Storchenbctschaft"  with  a  rare 
sense  of  humor.  Her  triumph  was  most 
complete,  however,  In  "An  die  Musik," 
"Immer  Lelser."  "Sspphische  Ode," 
"Morgen."  " Wiegenlled,"-  "Auf  elner 
Wanderung."  one  of  Wolf's  few  songs 
that  gave  him  great  trouble  in  composi- 
tion, and  above  all  in  "Rosamunde." 
which  as  sung  by  her  was  the  sor.g  of 
songs  on  the  program.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  "Erlkoenig"  had  not  great  dis- 
tinction, but  she  fortunately  refrained 
from  ventriloquistlc  endeavor. 

Miss  Hegner,  who  played  most  sym- 
pathetic and  musical  accompaniments 
with  the  skill  of  a  virtuoso,  is,  I  be- 
lleve  a  a  the  late  Otto  Hegner, 

Pcnwa'zey    ate    oeans  fi. 
—  oyrter  saloon."    Nowljoie  !n  the  con 


who  Tis  v  i  this  country  as  an  Infant, 
prodigy  .  .  i  is  well  remembered  by 
many. 

Misl  Gerhardt  will  give  a  second  re- 
cital iex;  Thursday  afternoon,  when 
she  win  sins  songs  by  Schumann, 
Brahms.  Liszt.  Wolf  and  Strauss.  No 
one  who  is  Interested  in  the  art  of 
singing  as  teacher,  student,  professional 
or  aniateji  s'.iould  miss  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  her. 

The  audience  yesterday,  though  'small, 
was  finely  appreciative  and  at  times  en- 
thusiastic.     Miss    Gerhardt  repeated 

|  "Wohin,"  added  songs  by  Schubert, 
Brahms,  Bungert  and  Strauss  to  the 
program  and  at  the  end  repeated  "Der 

I  Sohmied." 

'LUCIA' SUNG  AT 
OPERAHOUSE 

Mme.  Tetrazzlni  in  Excellent 
Voice  and  Constantino 
Sings  Brilliantly. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Donizetti's 
"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor."  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl  conducted. 

Lucy  Mme.  Tetrazzlni 

Alice  Mme.  D'Ollge 

Edgar  Mr.  Conatantino 

Henry  Ashron  Mr.  Polcsi? 

Norman  Mr.  Diaz 

Raymond  Mr.  Hlllt 

Arthur  Mr.  Oiaccone 

Mme/ Tetrazzlni  was  In  excellent  voice 
and  sang  In  her  best  form.  She  has 
entirely  recovered  from  the  cold  which 
was  evident  on  her  first  appearance  Inj 
Boston  and  last  night  sang  the  high 
notes  In  the  cadenza  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  which  she  was  compelled 
to  forego  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  audience  was  particularly  enthus- 
iastic and  the  singer  was  called  before 
the  curtain  a  dozen  times  at  the  close 
of  the  mad  scene.  She  responded  with 
that  girlish  glee  which  is  ever  charac- 
teristic of  La  Tetrazzlni  when  particu- 
larly pleased. 

Mr.  Constantino  sang  brilliantly,  and 
In  his  acting  so  well  presented  the  char- 
acter of  Edgar  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  role  should  be  his 
favorite.  In  the  graveyard  sqene  he 
shone  to  advantage,  and  his  song  of  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors  and  the  death 
scene  were  well  given. 

Mr.  Polese  is  an  excellent  Lord  Ash- 
ton  and  sang  and  acted  with  dignity 
and  rare  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Sllli  pleased 
In  the  role  of  Raymond,  and  Mr.  Giac- 
cone  and  Mr  Diaz  did  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  with  the  hopeless  holes  of 
Arthur  and  Norman. 

The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
ters of  sociological  and  antiquarian  in- 
terest. No  one  as  yet  has  given  in- 
formation concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  free  lunch  system, 
which  some  deep  thinkers  prefer  to  the 
feudal.   But  to  the  letters. 


Golaud  and  the  Servants. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  deeply  interested  In  the  per- 
formance of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  last 
night.  The  scenic  effects,  the  orchestra 
and  the  remarkable  impersonation  of 
Golaud  by  Mr.  Marcoux  moved  me 
strELngGly. 

But  why  was  Golaud  represented  with 
a  shaven  upper  lip  and  the  sort  of 
beard  that  is  known  to  the  yulgar  as 
Galway  sluggers,  and  is  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  a  village  deacon  or  a 
comic  weekly's  fancy  sketch  of  a  hill- 
side farmer?  Golaud  should  have  a 
full  beard,  grizzled,  heroic,  not  serio- 
comic. 

Another  point.  Why  should  the  ser- 
vants, when  they  enter  in  the  last  act, 
bo  dressed  as  nuns  or  sisters  of  charity? 
There  is  no  pretext  for  this  in  Maeter- 
linck's drama.  The  servants  enter  si- 
lently they  are  not  summoned;  they 
are  not  expected.  Their  mysterious  en- 
trance and  attitude  are  as  an  announce- 
ment of  Mellsande's  going  out  of  the 
world.  Did  the  women  servants  In  King 
Arkel's  castle  wear  the  dress  of  nuns, 
perhaps  in  the  kingdom  of  Allemonde, 
but  not  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera 
Comique  not  on  the  stage  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  I  think  the  innovation  les- 
sens tiie  impression  of  mystery  and  is 
a  serious  mistake. 
Boston,  Jan.  U.    JOHN  J.  BOLIVAR. 

Too  Sensitive. 
As  The  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  of  your 
correspondents  that  move  freely  among 
"our  best  people"  can  tell  me  whether 
persons  who  live  in  apartments  have 
any  rights  which  dwellers  in  private 
houses  are  bound  to  respect.  I  live  In 
an  api  tment.  It  costs  me  as  much  as 
two  bouses Jn_ the  S   >et  Auburn  of  a 


youth,  but  here's  the  shameful  fact  T 
live  in  an  apartment  (though  I  think  I 
have  a  private  house-with-French 
—windows— aflagstaffi— and— a— sleeping 

—porch  soul.)  .  t 

Recently,  standing  on  the  back  plat- 
form of  a  street  car  with  a  dozen  men, 
some  of  them  I  have  reason  to  suspect, 
also  apartment  dwellers,  I  heard  a 
methodical  looking  fellow  reply  to  a 
question  of  a  gentlemanly  appearing 
chap,  but  with  a  countenance  like  unto 
a  cloudy  Sunday  in  summer:  On.  no.  1 
Ion' t  know  them  at  all  well.  J°*£%Z. 
-this  with  a  suggestion  of  ^peak 
ableness-"they  live  in  an  apartment 
the  only  one  in  the  street. 

In  my  limited  social  intercourse  I  have 
often  noticed  the  attitude  indicated  ^ 
that  platform  utterance.  I  lately  had 
the  honor  of  being  invited  to  call  with 
my  good  maiden  sister  at  the  house  of 

a  casual  acquaintance— I  had  paid  his 
carfare,  or  helped  him  home  on  his 
skates,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It 
was  an  elegant  house,  with  an  awning 
frame  wherever  there  was  room  for  one, 
aristocratic  chimneypots,  an  old  fash- 
ioned knocker  of  brass  or  gold,  as  big 
as  an  anvil,  which  I  had  difficulty  in 
lifting,  a  piazza  that  could  serve  as  a 
tennis  court,  window  boxes  in  a  pastel 
shade,  a  colored  glass\ vindow  looking 
on  the  piazza,  those  particularly  nice 
shaped  and  leaded  panes  \*  glass  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows,  a  door  mat 
that,  unlike  mine,  was  not  chained  down, 
and  a  general  air  of  at  least  $40,000,  not 
including  the  land..  Inside— it  may  give 
a  little  more  local  color— there  was  a 
cannel  coal  fire,  highly  polished  tongs,  a 
string  of  Chinese  gongs  (which  made 
me  think  how  well  they  would  look  on 
some  giant  rattlesnake),  chairs  with 
10-inch  upholstery,  mirrored  hardwood 
floors,  an  inlaid  banister,  and  a  woman's 
fur  coat  which  my  maiden  sister,  I 
could  see,  was  trying  hard  not  to  covet. 

Our  hostess  was  matronly  and  con- 
descending, our  host  gracious  and 
patronly.  '  When  I  was  asked,  in  a  most 
hospitable  tone,  where  I  lived,  I  fought 
down  my  blushes  and  gave  street,  num- 
ber, floor  and  number  of  suite,  exclaim- 
ing also  that  the  janitor  was  a  double 
first  cousin  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
so  busy  in  other  fields  that  he  had  let 
the  doorbell  get  out  of  order.  I  sug- 
gested that  when— not  "if"— they  called 
they  should  whistle  or  shout  through 
the  speaking  tube.  Our  hostess  replied 
to  all  this  by  looking  at  her  husband: 

"Why,  Charles,  dear,  we  know  where 
the  street  is.  Doesn't  our  new  second 
girl  come  from  an  employment  agency 
in  that  region?" 

Since  then,  sir,  I  have  not  called  at  a 
private  house— and  I  was  invited  to  one 
only  the  other  day.  If  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  has  done  his  work  thoroughly, 
he  must  have  touched  on  this  aspect  of 
life  in  his  chapter— or  volume— entitled 
"Cave  and  Flat  Dwellers."  Has  he? 
Has  he?  PRIVATE  FLAT. 

Boston,  Jan.  11. 


coiilers  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 
one  and  all,  and  was  so  possessed  with 
gladness  that  he  cried  out:  This  18 
indeed  life;  O  sad  that  'tis  fleeting. 

Mozart's  sonata   in   F   major  is  not 
ranked    bv    the    learned    among  the 
greater  ones  of  the  glorious  boy.  and 
M.   Vincent  d'Indy  in    his  exhaustive 
treatise  on  musical  composition  prefers 
to  treat  the  Mannheim  three  in  C  major, 
A   minor  and   D.     He  even  dismisses 
them  all  as  being  for  the  most  part  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  Haydn's.    Some  of 
us  have  long  had  a  weakness  for  the 
sonata  played  by  Mr.  Bauer.    Its  sim- 
plicity is  so  Attic.    Its  melodies  are  so 
direct    yet  saved  from  conventionality 
by    the   peculiarly   Mozartiam  elegance 
and  grace.    The  adagio  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Cherubini's  conzonetta.     Mr.  Bauer 
played  the  sonata  in  a  charming  man- 
ner. There  was  no  condescension  in  his 
attitude,  as  one  saying:  "Now  I,  who 
play  the  most  difficult  music  with  ease, 
will  show  you,  ladies   and  gentlemen, 
how    I'll   rattle   off   this  old-fashioned 
thing  of  Mozart."   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  who  thunder  and  lighten  in  the 
music  of  Liszt  and  exult  in  the  Paga- 
nini-Brahms    variations    make    a  sad 
mess  of  it  when  they  attempt  to  play 
music    by   Scarlatti,    Couperin   or  Mo- 
zart    The  apparent  simplicity  is  as  a 
stumbling   block;   or    they    attempt  to 
read  into  the  music  the  fret  and  fury  of 
this    generation.     Mozart,    speaking  of 
Nanette  Stein  as  a  pianist,   said  that 
certain   passages   should   flow    like  oil. 
Mr.  Bauer  played  the  florid  measures 
after  this  prescription,  and  in  the  can- 
tablie  had  the  true  singing  style  that 
Mozart  missed  in  the  performance  of 
the  young   woman   at   von  Aurnham- 
mer's. 

Mr.  Bauer  is  especially  happy  in  lus 
treatment  of  music  by  Schumann  and 
Cesar  Franck.  Yesterday  he  chose  the 
Kinderscenen  of  the  former  and  the 
Prelude.  Aria  and  Finale  of  the  latter. 
To  me  the  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue 
is  the  more  truly  inspired  work.  In 
these  two  great  piano  pieces,  which 
gave  "a  vivifying  impulse  to  piano  lit- 
erature which  was  about  to  strike  on 
the  double  reef  of  virtuosity  and  frivol- 
ity," as  in  his  other  important  works, 
Franck  did  not  always  wholly  escape 
from  his  organ  at  Saint  Clotilde.  In 
these  two  pieces  as  in  his  piano  quin- 
tet and  symphony,  there  are  long  pas- 
sages that  were  undoubtedly  thought 
for  the  organ.  For  a  miscellaneous  au- 
dience the  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue 
is  the  more  brilliant  works.  Yet  the 
Prelude  of  the  other  composition  can- 
not fail  to  impress,  if  the  Aria  seems 
vague  to  the  average  hearer.  The  vigor- 
ous reappearance  of  the  Prelude  theme 
in  the  Finale,'  with  the  haunting  close, 
"a  son  of  evaporation  of  the  melody 
which  flies  through  space,"  is  a  stroke 
of  genius. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  such 
music  played  as  Mr.  Bauer  plays  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  was  not  his  last  re- 
cital here  this  season. 


At  the  Players? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  marble  statue  of  Edwin  Forrest 
as  Coriolanus,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Ball,  was  on  exhibition  in  the  gallery 
of  A.  A.  Childs  &  Co.,  on  Tremont 
-street,  in  the  early  fall  of  1S67.  This 
work  of  art  is  at  the  Forrest  Home  for 
aged  actors  near  Philadelphia;  but  what 
has  become  of  the  painting  of  Edwin 
Booth  In  the  ghost  scene  from  "Hamlet," 
by  William  M.  Hunt?  I  saw  it  at  the 
artist's  studio,  then  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  Building  at  the  easterly  corner 
of  Summer  and  Hawley  streets,  in  the 
60s.  The  canvas  was  of  heroic  size, 
and  was  then  not  quite  finished.  Is  it 
at  the  Players  In  New  York? 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 

f  I  H  ,     '  ^ 

BAUER  PLAYS 
UNUSUAL  MUSIC 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Harold  Bauer  gave  his  second  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a  most  appreciative 
audience  of  good  size.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Brahms,  Waltzes,  op.  39; 
Mozart,  Sonata  In  F  major;  Cesar 
Franck,  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale; 
Schumann,  Kinderscenen  and  Toccata; 
Chopin.  Scherzzo  in  C-sharp  minor. 

The  program  was  delightfully  uncon- 
ventional. The  waltzes  are  in  Brahms's 
more  genial  vein.  The  Sar  Peladan  once 
paid  that  the  muse  of  Brahms  was  as  a 
tightly  corseted  gypsy  woman  attempt- 
ing to  dance  wildly.  In  these  waltzes 
there  is  no  restraint;  there  is  not  even 
a  'lash  of  northern  formality  or  auster- 
ity—for Brahms  was  essentially  a  man 
of  the  north,  although  he  loved  Vienna 
and  its  life,  And  In  these  waltzes  there 
Is  occasionally  the  strange  melancholy 
that  is  found  in  some  of  Johann 
Htraiiss's;  the  melancholy  that  Inevi- 
tably creeps  Into  the  fulness  of  joy,  as 
when  the  Third  Kalandar  in  the  wild 
eastern  tale,  attenied  by  the  40  damsels 
ilimptUOUSly  dreHsed  and  ornamented, 
no  One  and  all  bright  as  moons,  and 
•ting  down  to  drink,  and  hearing  the 


LLEAS'  DRAWS 
BIG  AUDIENCE 

.  BOSTON*  OPERA  HOUSE — Second 
performance  in  this  opera  house  of 
Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 

Pelleas  ,  Mr.  Riddez 

Golaud  .  .'.Mr.  Marooux 

Arkel  Mr.  Lankow 

Le  Petit  Yntoid  Miss  Ftstier 

I  n   Mededln  Sir.  Mardonr-s 

Melisande  lime,  Leblan'c-Maeterllnck 

Gen  vi  re.  Mme  Gay 

At  the  matinee  yesterday  the  Opera 
House  was  filled  in  every  part  with  a 
deeply  interested  audience.  Inasmuch 
as  the  opera  and  performance  were 
reviewed  at  length  only  a  few  days  ago 
.in  The  Herald,  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
speak  in  detail  of  the  character  of  the 
music  or  the  quality  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Again  Mr.  Marcoux's  impersona- 
tion of  Golaud  was  remarkable;  again 
Miss  Fisher  was  a  charming  Yniold  in 
.simple  boyishness:  again  the  scenery 
and  the  management  of  -lights  excited 
the  liveliest  admiration;  again  did  Mr. 
Caplet  with  his  valiant  orchestra  give 
an  eloquently  poetic  leading  of  the 
score. 

.Mine.  I.eblanc-Maeterlinok  was  an  in- 
teresting frgune,. -but .  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  spite  of  occasionally 
happy  moments  she  created  no  lasting 
illusion.  She  was  a  little  more  success- 
ful in  her  tossing  of  the  ring-;  for  she 
was  not  obliged  to  use  two  of  them  as' 
on  the  opening  night,  but  still  the  losing 
was  awkwardly  contrived.  And  for  the 
most  part  she  was  too  self-conscious. 
The  chief  interest  in  her  performance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Mr.  Riddez  gave  a  thoughtfully  con- 
ceived impersonation  of  Pelleas^  and  bis 
diction  wa.s  admirable.  This  last  might 
be  said  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Lankow 
did  not  always  maintain  the  illusion  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  we  confess  that 
we  think  of  Arkel  as  a  very  wise  and 
kinc?  old  man  with  a  patriarchal  beard. 
A  close  shaven  Arkel  is  disconcerting. 

The  more  one  studies  Debussy's  or- 
chestral score,  the  more  one  admires 
Mr.  Caplet'B  reading  of  it.  There  arc 
some  who>'  fondly  believe  thai  the 
store  should  be  to  the  ear  only  a  long 
series  of  crepuscular  effects,  vague 
stifled  sounds.   Now  the  music  of 


TJebuSpv   is  'distinguished    by    a  line 

se  nse  of  form,  paradoxical  as  this  may 
sfem  to  those  who  have  heard  bis 
music  mlsplayed  either  by  orchestra 
or  pianist.  It  has  form,  it  also  lias 
rhythm — not  the  rhythm  that  appeals 
to  the  heel  and  toe  of  the  hearer  who 
finds  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  boresomc 
—  but'  a  subtler,  mqre  fluid  rhythm, 
therefore  the  more  enchanting.  De- 
bussy is  also  a  man  of  forte  and 
f<  rtissimo.  His  music  is  anything  but 
bloodless.  A  superficial  exariUnatton 
of  the-  score,  shows  this  at  once.  Mr. 
Caplet  has  brought  out  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  orchestral  music  as 
an  inspired  interpreter. 

We  still  think  that  the  stage  setting 
of  the  sotne  where  Golaud  slays  Pel- 
leas i«  too  cramped.  We  should  prefer 
to  see  the  castle  at  a  distance,  as  in 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  setting, 
and  thus  gain  an  idea  of  space,  and 
anticipate  the  aproach  of  the  Jealous 
husband.  We  still  prefer  the  Mannat- 
tan  -  Opera  House  setting  of  the  room 
in  which  Genevieve  reads  the  letter; 
with  .  the  ■  great  window  and  the  view 
of  'he  sea.  These  points  admit- 'no 
doubt  of  argument. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  some  find  this 
wondrous  lyric  drama  tiresome.  When 
Melisande  says  to  Pelleas  "O,  why  do 
you  depart?"  What  care  they  for  the 
few  orchestral  measures  that  follow, 
with  the  wistful  little  phrase  for  two 
flutes  answered  by  the  sobbing  horn? 
What  to  them  is  the  infinite  compassion 
in  ArrRel's  speech  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  Melisande,  "If  I  were  God.  I 
should  have  pity  on  the  hearts  of  men!" 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  crowded  with 
such  master  strokes  of  expression.  But 
why  should  these  bored  ones  be  un- 
willing to  let  others  enjoy  Debussy's 
music?  Why  should  they  rage  furiously 
like,  the  ''heathen?  A  truly  catholic 
spuii  will  find  pleasure  in  "Pelleas  ei 
.\b  lisaritle"  and  "La  Boheme";  in  "Tris- 
ton"  and  -Otello." 


•name,  which  in  its  lime  moved  audi- 
ences to  tears.  Much  of  the  old  njasic 
was  found  to  be  surprising l>  expressive 
and  dramatic,  as  well  as  beautiful.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  next  Saturday 
afternoon  will  be  "Pelleas  et  Millsande." 


•  The  London  Times  recently  published 
a  noteworthy  article  on  "Post-Wagner- 
i?n  opera." 

The  writer  characterizes  "the  efforts 
of  the  Wagnerian  epigoni,  like  those  of 
most  scrvilo  followers  of  a  great  inno- 
vator" as  simply  wearisome.  He  lumps 
together  tic-  operas  of  Cyril  Kistler. 
Mux  Schillings tUnA  Kienzel.  The  lat- 
tcr's  "Kvanselirriaon,"  "a  pale  reflection 
of  'Tristan'  adapted  to  the  story  of  a 
"  al  preacher."  is  esteemed  highly  by 
n  .  Dycif,  trte  tenor,  perhaps  be- 
•a  use  he 'made  a  hit  in  it,  but  Mr. 
.'ari  Dvck  is  a  shrewd  c  ritic  and  a  man 
[of  much  more  than  ordinary  general  in- 
dulgence. The  writer  puts  Strauss's 
"Guntram"  with  its  machinery  of  re- 
demption, on  the  same  dust  heap.-  Hum- 
foerdinck  is  the  only  one  who  produced 
t-anything  that  will  live. 

What  this  writer  has  to  say  about 
Debussy  and  Puccini  is  now  of  special 
interest,  especially  as  he  is  an  English- 
man, and  the  critics  of  his  nation  have 
been  inclined  to  lonk  on  M.  Claude  De- 
bussy with  an  -insular  eye. 


 Evelyn  Scotney 

.......  Klvira  T.everoni 

 Johanna  Moretla 

.  .  Florence  dg  Ooureey 

 Jeska  Swartz 

. Florencio  Constantino 
 Giovanni  Polese 

 .Jose  Marclones 


RIGQLETTO'  IN  THE  EVENING 

Miss  Scotney  in  Role  of  Gilda  and 
Constantino  as  the  Duke. 

..BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Rigolel- 
to."  opera  by  Verdi,  in  four  acts.  The 

cast:       •  )-;>1 



Maddalena.  .'-  iy 
Countess  of  Ceprano 
Giovanna  

The  duke  

Rigoletto  

Kparafuci'.e  

Count  Monterone  A.  SUM- 

Marullo  Attilio  Pulcini 

Count  Ceprano  Frederick  Hudrty 

Borsa  Ernesto  [Giaconrie 

Conductor.   .Mr.  Cotiti  j 

Kind  Nature  provided  for- the- vast  of; 
"RigolettoV  when  she  endowed  Miss 
Scotney  with  face,  figure  and  voice., 
The  voice  was  not  as  fresh  as  might 
i>.  last  evening,  but  it  was  wondrously 
ciiar.  with  a  metallic  clearness  that 
made  it  sound  at  moments  more  like 
a  silver-toned  instrument  than  a  voice. 

Miss   Scotney   interpreted   t,he  girlish 
role   with    much   charm,   and   was  re- 
called with  applause  and  cheers  after 
the  "Caro  Nome." 
The  entire  performance  was  uncom"- 

monly  smooth,  and  went  with  a  spon- 
taneity that  made  more  than  one  "rev- 
olutionary" in  the  audience  sit  up  and 
lake  notice  that  old  tunes  were  still 
in  the  running.  Mr.  Canstantino  was 
in  his  happiest  vein  and  voice,  ad  Mr. 
Polese's  beautiful-  and  ■  resonant  voice 
was  sufficiently  dramatic,  to  interpret 
the  part  even  without  action.  He  was 
warmly  recalled  after  the  appeal  in 
act  3,  and  there  were  repeated  curtain 
calls  for  all  the  singern. 
There  was  a  good-sized  audience. 


CITY  CONCERTS 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
1  Boston    will    give    three    concerts   this ; 
week.    On  Tuesday  evening  an  orches- J 
tral  concert  in  the  West  Roxbury  high 
school,   with  Miss  Minnie  Stearns,  so- 
prano, and  Frank  If.  Eaton  assisting. 
On    Thursday    evening,    in    the  South 
Boston  high  si;1iqo1.  an.  orchestral  eon- 
cert,    with    Mrs.    Christine  Galbraith. 
i  contralto,  and  Jacques  Benavente.  sax- 
ophonist, assisting.   On  Friday  evening, 
in  Franklin  Cnion  Hall,  a  chamber  con- 
(cert  by  Mrs.  Cora  G.  Brooks,  pianist;! 
Walter    E.    Loud,    violinist;    Carl    W.  ■ 
Dodge,  'cellist,  and  Clarence  H.  Wilson,] 
[baritone.  ,  .  >  

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

 LECTURE  ON  OPERA 

The"  first  of   the   Boston  University 
scries  of  lectures  on  the  opera  was  given 
by  John-  f>.  Mu-rsfraU;  head  of  the-  music- 
department  of  the  university,  yesterday 
afternoo.8  .in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  The 
lecture  was ■  illustrated   by  Miss  Jeska 
Swartz.  Miss  Florence  de  Courey,  Ra- 
faelo  Diaz,  Max  Kaplick  and  Bernardo 
Olshansky.  of  the  Boston  Opera  Coni- 
llpany.   Mr.  Marshall  described  the  early 
|  developments  of  opera  from  the  begin- 
!  ning  of  the  17th  century  to  the  time  of 
Scarlatti  and  his  disciples. 

A  scene  from  Peri's  "Eurydice."  prac- 
tically the  first  opera  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  stage,  was  sung.  The 
development  of  the  aria  up  to  the  form 
\  defined  and  perfected  by  Scarlatti  was 
I  Illustrated  by  music  of  Carissimi  Mont- 
everdi-, Scarlatti  and  Pergolesi. 

Among  these  was  the  lament  of  Arl- 
,„„:!.  from  MonteVerde's  opera  of  thai 


f;An  English 
View  of 


After  speaking  ap- 
preciatively of  Bi- 
zet and  Chabrier, 
DebllSSy  with  whom  he.  un- 
fcecouril.i'  iy  adds  the  name  of  Guiraud; 
Jr,  f;er  praising  r.aparra's  "Habanera" 
;  :  i  -  l.a  .le;a."  he  says  t'.at  the  most 
striking'  development  of  French  opera 
|l#s  been  derived  from  a  somewhat  un- 
<  xi»ec.t»-U  N3'u.ce. 

"After  t^u'visits  to  Bayreuth,  Claudo 
•J  ••  ;  .i~*<  deliberated  discarded  Wagner 
End  ali  his  works,  in  spite  of  the  Wag- 
fcerlan  tendencies  of  Mallarme,  Mendes, 
Ruul  his  other  friends  who  were  collabor- 
ating in  the  Revue  Wagnerienne.  About 
(The  same  time,  his  mind,  which  had  been 
"irepared  by  a  two  years'  residence  in 
Russia,  was  occupied  by  the  original 
and  unspoilt  version  of  Mussorgsky's 
•Boris"  Godunoff.'  played  to  him  by  a 
professional  friend,  and  he  exchanged 
the  earlier  influence  for  the  later.  We 
can  trace  Russian  influences  in  his  purely 
orchestria]  works.  For  instance,  that  of 
Mussorgsky  in  'Nuages'  and  that  of 
Balakireff  in  'Fetes';  but  it  was  Mus- 
sorgsky's strange  and  powerful  chroni- 
cle opera  which  led  directly  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  most  complete  dramatico- 
'  musical  work  of  our  time,  'Pelleas  el 
'  Melisande.' 

I  "In  some  ways  no  two  works  could  be 
'  more  dissimilar:  one  is  a  series  of  al- 
most isolated  historical  tableaux,  the 
other  is  a  continuous  psychological 
'  whole,,  yet  the  resemblances  are  un- 
questionable, partly  from  a  thematic 
point  of  view,  but  mainly  in  the  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  medium  of  speech 
i  which  should  at  once  be  natural  and 
musical,  not  departing  too  much  from 
■  the  intonations  of  ordinary  speech,  but 
[  at  the  same  time  exalted  to  the  level  of 
musical  expression.  Both  composers 
attained  this  in  ways  which  differed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  difference  between 
the  French  and  the  Russian  method  of 
accentuation.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Debussy's  vocal  reforms  will  have 
a  lasting  effect  on  French  dramatic 
music.  They  are  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  and  like  other  novel- 
tie-s.  may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  18th  century.  As  to 
the  permanency  of  the  composer's  or- 
chestral methods  more  doubt  may  be 
re  asonably  felt.  As  they  are  applied  to 
(such  a  play  as  'Pelleas  et  Melisande' 
nothing  could  be  more  admirable.  The 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  symbolism 
,js  conveyed  by  them  as  nothing  else 
.  could  convex  them,  and  the  result  is 
perfection  in  that  kind.  We  must,  how- 
over,  await  the  composer's  new  operas, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  im- 
patiently awaited,  before  we  can  decide 
how  far  his  methods  are,  adaptable  to 
of  er  subjects,  and  to  opera  in  general, 
Mid  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  his 
niost  ardent  followers  that  his  style  is 
filial  word  in  operatic  development." 


the 


Is  Puccini's 
Vein 
Exhausted? 


The  JLondon  writer 
describes  Verdi!  s 
"Otello"  as  the  ideal 
specimen  of  opera  as 
Opposed  to  music  drama,  and  in  "Fal- 
Btaff"  there  is  a  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity which  are  not  surpassed  by 
Wagner's  comedy.  Since  the  death  of 
Verdi  .tlieeei  has  (  been  development  in 
ttal:an''o^era'"*ast'eoinpiired  with  the  19ta 
Hhsiury  0PV5&»V^'  "the  mastery  ol 
FotPllo'  lias  never  been  approached  by 
^he  long  line  of  prolific  composers,  and 
F.oito  is  still  silent. 
.  |  -Puccini,  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  of  his  Italian  contemporaries, 
i  s  a  natural  sense  of  the  orchestra 
Which  enables  him  to  write  agreeably 
and  fluently  without  putting  too  great 
a  strain  cither  on  himself,  on  his  play- 
ers, or  on  his  audience,  and  in  his  four 
best  known  works  he  has  given  us  much 
•e  attractive  melody,  together  with  mariy 
C  orchestral  graces.  But  there,  are  signs 
|'  that  his  inventive  faculty  is  coming  to 
an  end,  and  his  techni'  is  probably  in- 
jatlequate  to  cover  up  the  deficiency.  In 
his  latest  work.  'Ba  Fanciulla  del  West. 
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igutfe  •(  a  tunc  retnl- 
•llssler's  The  Tlddley 
bartender  warbling  in 
nlo  like  a  second  Pel- 
11  queer  combination 
terns  to  he  impossible, 
ven  the  crudities  of 
ana"  and  the  cclectic- 
a'  contained  greater 
uugh  these  have  pro- 


Richard  Strauss   v" d    '  ,w  about 

Richard  Strauss? 
;Ult'  '  I:  was  not  i  II  1905, 

Librettos  ••<  r  ad-  .  m  ,.: 

fclomc.'  Ilia1  I  ip  nsw  style  of  music- 
■rnma  r^-i'-'iefl  its  fully  independent 
«tiapo,"  ,  The  writer  is  speaking  of  suc- 
BmOi  -  t"  Wagner  In  Germany,  ami  how 
ft  w.ts  no.  >  s,s»it  l"  Jettison  the  WaB- 
pe?  .11  _  i    .  i  operatic 

Siii  of  lis' fond  which  only  its  original 
IjBc&lor  could  carry.    "There,  arc  many, 
a*  usual,      i ■ . •     till   wish   that  Strauss 
Bu  ,-..nini  r  i  i"  plough  the  old  Held, 
Iu,         .iri.l.  and  when  tliey  are  un- | 
Sl»  iv  .1'  i^.'    I"'  novelty  and  forceful-! 
npss  of  bis  method.-  turn  to  lament  the 
subject <•    to    whV'i    lie.  has   chosen    to  i 
8»>ply  t    •         I :  i :  •        em  scarcely  he  de- 
rd'.'  t  i  i.i  i  S  r-.mss.  unlike  many  modern' 
etc  ill  "!>-'  >  developed 

Bi  rary  sense,  and  in  'Salome'  and 
Hfoktra'  •         two  of  the  most 

Kwerfui  si  |e  I  For  musical  treatment 
JKth  whk-':  t'M.  best  literature  of  his 
tolio  '  pro-.  1.1  ■■  !  'IVTrli.  That  the  subjects 
M-e  sin  h  as  fli»-.V  are  is  not  his  fault. 
Bit  the  fault  uf  modern  literary  ten- 
WMicics.  In  his  last  and  gi-eaLest  work, 
'■  L>,  v  l.'i.-'-i  KaVi.lier.'.  he  has  shown 
"thai  in-  .  an  I..-  as  modern  and  original 
in  iomc.l  v  as  (W  tragedy,  though  in  tlris 
Amain  the  German  stage  has  not  been 
X  sterile  during  the  last  20  years  as  in 
Bat  of  tragic  opera.  Strauss's  latest 
Sork,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  he  can 
B»  as  various  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
and    I,...'    Ids    l'  dure   development  will 

be  along  n          than  one  line.   What  that 

di-veloi'i!..  tit  will  be  we  <io  not  venture 
tetpVeOI  .  but  wf- Imay  safely  prophesy 
that  before  long  tin  re  will  be  dramatic 
Imitation.1  of  Strauss  every  whit. as  de- 
pr.-.!iu  is  in  imitations  of  Wagner 
baVi  I  ii  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
Century.  At  present  the  progress  of 
music-drama  in  Germany  seems  to  rest 
Wi.ii  Strauss  alone." 

i  Wo  look  back  and  road  with  amaze- 
In. cut  U. .  articles  of  Henry  F.  Chorley 
and  otlmrs  in  leading  English  periodi- 
cal- raging  against  the  music  of  Schu- 
mann while  he  was  alive.  The  eon- 
tvilec.  ki  the  London  Times  is  eor- 
»g,tuus.    His  opinions  now  seem  sane, 


singularly  sure.  What  will  be  said  of 
them  in  1!)7»'.' 


Of  Per- 
sonal 
Interest 


Hon?  M  e  I . . i \ ,-.  never  hea« 
In  common  speech.  Markr 


ay  of  a  pr.  t- 


ils  m 
pi  edil 
madn 
prime 
by  an 
and  I 
dlslnl 
d'Am., 


l.'Klisir 
hut  'Lul 


cla"  an  l  the  crowd  of  tartaned  17tli  cen- 
tury Scotsmen  working  inane  Italian, 
tags  !" 

Reynolds  Hahn  has  written  the  music 
for  "Medus'e."  a  marino  legend  In  four 
acts  produced  at  Monto  Carlo  Dec.  22. 
The  story  Is  of  the  love  of  Perseus  for 
Medusa. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  in  his  book,  "Style 
in  Musical  Art."  has  this  to  say:  "Even 
In  the  varli  its  departments  of  word-wed 
and  wordless  mus  e  there  are  infinite 
shades  of  variety  of  style.  The  music 
!  of  the  theatre  absolute).*!  demands  a 
method  and  style  different  from  that  ap- 
propriate to  the  vocal  music  of  the  con- 
cert room  and  from  the  Style  of  the  do- 
mestic art  song.  •  *  "The  worst  fault 
in  style  is  the  mixlng-up  of  types  which 
are  sp.  ;ai  y  apt  to  difi'e-.-nt  groups  oi 
conditions,  different  situations. . and  dif- 
ferent-altitudes of  mind."  The  authofl 
finds  the  worst  examples  of  this  irC 
music  hall  songs,  but  admits  that  "There 
Is  a  style  for  the  music  hall,  which  for 
its  kind  may  he  good  and  consistent,  as 
well  as  for  the  grandest  works  of  art. 

•  •  »  A  great  deal  of  the  low  and  re- 
pulsive vulgarity  to  be  met  with  in  such 
quarters  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
true  ratio  of  style  has  not  been  found 

•  •  •  the  music  which  is  supplied  for 
such  audiences  •  *  •  .  on  the  baldest 
business  principles  has  definite  and  de- 
cisive marks  of  different  periods:  just  as 
the  ladies'  fashions,  which  are  arranged 
by  the  trade  and  meekly  accepted  by  the 
sex.  are  marked  at  one  time  by  the  ex- 
asperating wilfulness  of  the  cart-whe^I 
hat  and  at  another  by  the  silly  wanton- 
ness of  the  hobble  skirt." 


A  prominent  Viennese, 
:omposer  Was  recently 
offered  $10,000  to  write 
the  music   for   "a  40-j 
.„nlnute  libretto." 
'  Thrifty  Harry  Lauder  has  l>een  .com-) 
ling  of  h*s  lot  in  England.  "Theyj 
I  am  making  a  lot  of  -money  out 
American  contract  at  S00  a  week,, 
am  making  nothing.    I  have  bQent 
weeks  fro^i  Englarld  to  fulfil  this', 
fc       .-lean  contract,  and  I  had  to  pay. 

T  English  management  £200  a  week  to, 
DrtoW  my  getting  away;  whereas,  w-henj 
1 1  am  here  at  home  T  only  get  £1-0  a 
I  wet  k.  They  thus  get  f*0  a  week  on  me.| 
I  If  that  Is  not  a  scandalous  state  of  af-j 
I  fairs.  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Miss  Novell",  "a  well  known  and 
hl'ghlv  gifted  pianist."  has  been  P'a>'-] 
Ing  at  the  Coliseum,  add  it  is  stated 
I  that  she  was  the  first  pianist  of  anyl 
t  reputation  to  piny  on  a  London  vaude-J 
1  ville  stage,  whereas  Mmes.  Albani.  Ella* 
llltunell.  Edyth  Walker  and  Ben  Dav-lesJ 
■have  not  disdained  to  sing  in  a  music 
thai!.  In  this  country  Jaiss  Suzanne-, 
1  Adams  and  Dr.  Wuellner  have  accepted 
I  dollars  for  this  sort  of  work. 

Mme.    Sarah   Bernhardt   purpeses  to] 
play     Dorine,     the  maid-servant. 


M olier's  "Tartu  ff. 
The  Loudon  Ti 


sails  highly,  of 
frncst  Wall'.er, 
auliful  word*." 
mce  was  cspe- 
iin.3  and  Elves" 


Miss  Mar.e  Johnston  of  Boston,  whose! 
"Song  of  the  Waves."  a  barcarolle,  was 
performed  at  a  "Pop"  concert  two  sea- 
.san'ago.  has  composed  a  piano  piece, 
"Dream  of  the  Naaids,"  which  has  been 
published.  ■ 

When  Miss  Felice  Lyne  appenci  as| 
Lucia  at  Mr.  Hammerstein's  London 
Opera  House  Dec.  32.  ,"R.  C.  o.  -ne. 
Dally  Mall  made  the  following  remarks: 
"  "So  young  and  so  untender.  Charm- 
ing little  Miss  Lyne  proved  *  •  •  last 
night  how  precociously  she  i.r-.s  developed, 


seats  to  hiss  This  had  been  left  to  the 
tul..  ri.  s  In  the  past,  he  said,  but  now 
the  gallon.    ;oes  to  the  moving  picture 

shows.  jffiviisL 

Tito  warmth  with  whlcji  theatrical 
managers  I  r  e  tc-'lved  Prof.  Linker's 
plan  of  upllftin'j  'he  dvama  was  about 
tlie  tcmpf  rata-e-  of  the  street. 

■tlUtOlic  "  said  George  T.vle-,  Llebler 
iR   Co.'-  sctitativ.     ''I   am  quite 

■ays  I  l  av  •  read  by  three 
mi  n  -  .1  ivwrights.  so 
died   t  n  ler  Prof.  Baker 
h     efd— had  they  '-.eon 
r  ..     •  h  :■•  wrre  not  is  an- 
■  Tlie  ii-.i'uUc  shows  its  dls- 


■  urc  th 
or  iou 
call  >d 
would  I 
produc 
oth 


approval  -con  <  nougli  if  the  play  isn't, 


good.  Hut 

Chiniioti 

Lakoi-..  f-a 
pci  d  to 
Os'ar  ' 
optimism 


he   -aid.  v., 
the  ansic  ■ 
bo  chp<-  ked  ■  c.i 
Ing  is-  .  eal  '-.  '■'  di 
ever  makes  :<  >.'*•■  v. 
may  be  ai'r  -M  •«!. 
the  show  t  o  n 
Tf  they  maUn  a  in; 
you  have  to.  b.:l  pt 
No.  organized  hiss 


a'na    leasee   °ut  m 
isn't  good- or  Prof, 
d  the  puhlio  is  sup- 

s  Idiotic." 

eltf,  v/Uh" -I'.'.a  usual 
faith  in  the  police. 

■  illicit  'em  out," 
l  st  nrblng  his  -  hat  -or 
iga;'.  '/if  tlu-y  won't 
.  I  ice  police,  lliss- 
[i  roai'ee  anil  who- 
ui'ivanre  In  a  tin  at  re 
i  f  pijoplS  do  not  like 
<r->;  un  and  go  oat. 

-.s.  irri  st  t itejn  if 
:  them  on.  anyway. 
iu:  is  not  the  way 


n 

A-.lien  the 
the- 


The  Late  otajh" 

'     ..      v       father     of     the  new 
Otajiro  Ka-  Sl!looi     ,,f  Japanese 
wakami    dramatjc  art,  is  dead. 
The  Loudon  Times  of  Dec.  12  published 
the  following  article: 

"Mr.  Kawakami  and  his  wife,  Mme. 
Sada  Tacco,  visited  England  about  12 
years  ago,  giving,  with  some  pupils  of 
the  modern  school  who  were  travelling 
with  them,  a  series  of  Japanese  perform- 
ances at  the  Coronet  Theatre.  At  that 
,  date  neither  of  them  was  very  famous 
at  home.  Kawakami  was  known  as  an 
actor  who  wished  to  reform  the  native! 
theatre,  and  Sada  Yacco's  fame  was 
simply  that  of  a  popular  singing  girl. 
London  awakened  to  their  abilities  only 
a  few  days  before  their  brief  season 
closed,  and  Paris  acclaimed  them  as 
theatrical  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

"On  their  return  to  Japan  they  at  once 
leaped  into  popular  favor.  Some  of  Mr; 
and  Mrs.  Kawakaini's  experiments,  de- 
spite their  great  courage,  hade  fair  to 
turn  this  new-found  popularity  into  ridi- 
cule, but  they  persevered  doggedly  in 
their  uphill  task.  Their  enthusiasm  had 
its  reward  in  due  course.  Thinking  peo- 
ple began  to  look  upon  the  drama  as 
one  of  the  arts,  and  grudgingly  to  rec- 
I  ognize  actors  not  merely  as  artists,  but 
as  respectable  members  of  society.  The 
|  late  Prince  ltd  did  much  to  raise  the 
drama  from  the  despised  position  it  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  the  present' 
premier.  Marquess  Saionji,  helped  to 
raise  the  status  of  tiie  actor  by  recciv-i 
ing  him  at  his  own  home — an  unheard- 
of  condescension  in  an  official  and  al 
,  person  of  the  shizoku  class  before  his 
;  I  ime. 

"One  important  result  of  this  change  in 
public  opinion  toward  the  drama  and 
dramatic  artists  was  shown  four  years 
ago  in  the  formation  of  the  Teikoku 
Geci.io  Kaisha.  or  Imperial  Theatre, 
I  Company,  an  association  of  prominent 
men  in  business,  letters  and  dramatic' 
art.  This  company  started  n  school  for 
training  actresses— one  of  the  first  re- 
forms being  the  substitution  of  women 
for  men  in  all  female  parts— and  when 
the  first  batch  graduated  they  were 
drafted  Into  the  company  working  under 
Mr.  Kawakami.  About  the  same  time 
i  Baron  Shibusawa,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  new  theatre  company,  started  an- I 
other  school  in  Tokio,  and  this  was 
placed  more  especially  under  the  wing 
of  Mmo.  Sada  Yacco. 

"Kane  kaml's  greatest  success  came  less 
than  two  years  ago,  when,  in  March,' | 
1910.  the  new  Imperial  Theatre  was 
opened  in  Osaka,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ka-  | 
wakami.  with  their  modern  company  of 
actors^ — and  actresses — opened  the  first 
season.  The  theatre  Is  said  to  have  cost 
{37,000  to  i  .  t.  and  the  chief  drop  scene, 
a  painting  on  velvet  of  the  Japanese 
Sun  Goddess,  cost  £1000  and  took  two 
years  to  complete." 

Th 


to  raake  shows  better.  ■ 

■•Wei)  suppose  i:  was  recognized  'aat 
f  e  w.ny  for 'an  audience  to  .-v.o-.v  nisap- 
provail  of  I  la:  was  to  hiss.  '  If  a  play 
vras  ImpVdper,  I  ow  many  persons  would 
fee]  nuclei  an  ohUgtttlon  to  this'.'  Not 
manv-;.;  And."  said  Mr. .  1  lammevslein  In 
conclusion,  "there  goes  another  good 
-i.-nt  cigar  that  won't  smoke.  I  hey  ie- 
not  like  the  kind  1  used  to  make. 

Charles  Burnharn,  president  ot  the  As- 
.  ociW.ion  of  Theatre  Managers,  wouldn  t 
take  Prof.  Baker's  suggestion  seriously. 

"The  American  audience  is  too  fair  to 
hiss,"  he  said.  "That  sort  of  thing 
doesn't  gn  over  here.  The  American 
public  doesn't  show  its  disapproval  by 
hissing,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will. 
Stays  awav  from  the  theatre  ~ 
play  isn't  good.  Just  as  soon 
lure  manager  wants  to  boom  a  plaj  let 
him  start  organized  hissing,  have  the 
newspapers  tell  about  it  and  the  crowd 
will  come  to  see  what's  being  hissed.  Of 
course,  an  audience  is  supposed  to  have 
the  right  to  applaud  or  hiss  but  when 
Lhi  hissing  is  obnoxious  to  others  In  the 
theatre  the  prison  or  persons  who  do 

the  hissing  l  >me  a  nuisance  and  We 

manager  of  the  theatre  has  a  right  to 
elect  the  troublemakers-  Prof.  Baker  Is 
wronB  on  on.  thing.  Hissing  never  came 
from  the  gallei  y.  They  don't  hiss  in  the 
"■allery  Thev're  up  there  to  be  amused, 
not  to  hiss -unless  it  is  the  villain 

Diamond   Jim    Brady,  making  Broad- 
wav  warmer  with   the  sunlight  of  lite 
and  dress  sliirt  diamonds,  said; 
n  first-nighter  he  would  prefer, 
the  matter  some  thought,  but  i 
i  chronl.  first-nighter,  he  didn't  i 
see  why  anybody  should  hiss  after  what  i 
he  had  gone  through". 

'"''BVk  - '    ^■i'i"  J 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Heral  f: 

_  .  in   a  recent  remi- 

An  Incident        in- ,      .  t.  ntJ 

niscence   Of    the  oia 
at  the  itowa'-it  Athenaeuin 

Old  Howard  you  spoke  of  the  op- 
era companies  that  appeared  there.  I 
remember,  among  others,  the  Caroline 
Rich.lngs  English  opera  company  having 
in  engagement  and  a  very  ludicrous  in- 
cldent  ti  at  occurred  one  evening.  They 
„.„,  Eivin"  the  -enchantress"  (and 
with  a  smalf  oichestra,  only  two  violins, 
Mr  Hadoway  being  leader).  At  the 
nnale  of  one  of  the  acts  there  was 


To  The  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Two  Famous       11  »»  p«*»p«  noL 

generally  known 
SoilgS  of  lnat,  the  authors  of 

Playwrights  the  words  of  two 
of  our  endearing  popular  songs  were 
successful  dramatists  In  the  early  part 
.  f  the  last  century.  I  allude  to  John 
Howard  Payne,  who  wrote  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  and  Samuel  Woodworth. 
who,  from  the  "dusty  purlieus"  of  a 
printing  office  In  New  York,  sent  forth 
"The  Old  oaken  Bucket"  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  his  boyhood  homo  in  Sciluatc, 
Mass.  i      J  t& 

Payne  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
New  York,  but  passed  part  of  his  early 
years  in  Boston.  He  was  a  mecocious 
boy,  for  he  published  a  paper  In  his 
native  place  when  he  was  It  years  ot 
age,  and  he  made  his  debut  on  the  stage 
there  at  16  when  he  appeared  with 
great  suc  ess  as  young  Norval.  |  He 
came  forward  in  Boston  111  the  same 
character  and  Ids  subsequent  career 
i  :  a  player  in  this  and  other  parts 
here  and  elsewhere  induced  him  to  go 

to  London  where  his  acting  was  much 
admired  by  Benjamin  West,  the  cele- 
brated American  painter.  None  of  his 
plays  hold  the  stage  at  present  though 
I  have  seen  in  my  time  performances 
of  his  "Brutus,"  "Charles  II.,  01  the 
MerrysAIonarch."  and  "Clari,  the  Maid 
of  Milan."  For  the  last  mentioned 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  written.  I 
was  present  at  the  old  National  Thea-1 
ire  in  this  city  when  Fanny  1Vallack| 
appeared  as  Clari.  This  actress  was 
the  only  woman,  I  believe,  who  at- 
tempted to  play  the  title  part  In  "Hon 
Caesar  de  Bazan,"  though  1  have  seen 
Mrs.  D.  -\V.  .Waller  enact  lago  and 
there  have  been  almost  innumerable 
female  representatives  of  Romeo  from 

Charlotte  Ctishnian  down  to   .  "The 

Forest  Rose."  by  Woodworth,  used  to 
be  performed  occasionally  when  I  was 
young.  The  plays  of  the  two  dramatists 
mentioned  .  are  dead,  but,  their  songs, 
like  Tennyson's  brook,  go  on  forever. 

JOHN  W.  I  IVAN. 


A  Censor 
Well 


One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing and  at  the  same 
time  severe  attacks  on 
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N'ew  York 
Sun  publishes 
the  following: 

Prof.  George 
who  is  head  of 


of  a  tew  Doui 
Impressive  to 


Prof.  Baker 
and  the 
Hissing  Question 

D.  Baker  of  Harvard 
the  Drama  League  of  Boston,  told  Phila- 
delphia folk  yesterday  that  the  way 
to  show  disapproval  of  a  play  was  for 
i  the   persons   who  occupied  orchestra 


A 


chorus  so  well  given  that  the  audience, 
insisted  on  a  repetition  of  It  which  was 
something  unusual,  and  being  unexpect- 
ed in  tha't  place  in  the  score,  the 'orches- 
tra and   singers  were  uncertain  as  to 
place  to  attack  for  the  en-] 
<ffhe  condnctor  gave  Mr.  Halloway 
when  to  enter,  and  just  as  he 
violin   to  commence  the  A 
string  broke.    He  at  once  proposed  an 
exchange  with  the  second  violin,  but  by 
a  singular  fatality  the  same  string  on 
'  s  bet,-  .-■      had  carted  at .the ^  same 
•  time.  As  the  wood-wind  and  brass  woe 
waiting  for  the  lead  of  the  . .trmg* .  to 
3n0W  them  w  here  to  come  in,  there  w  as 
no    response.    The    conductor    had  a 
"mal   uprVut  piano  in  place  of  M***. 
,nd  he  attempted  to  give  the  entrance 
wife  that,  but  the  singers  had  become 
somewhtit    demoralized   and    failed  to 
SS&the  ™«       save  them,  so,  after  a 
fAv  measures  of  piano  solo,  he  stopped, 
and  the  curtain  dropped  amid  the  de- 
risive applause  and  hisses  of  the  audi- 
ence   T  ie  very  much  embarrassed  mem. 
Zrt  of  the  orchestra  at  once  sought 
The  seclusion  the   music  room  grants, 
wherfthey  were  confronted  by  a  par-. 
,  cularlv  irate  stage  manager   (  Bob 
Tones    I  think),  who.  in  language  more- 
emphatic  and    sulphurous  than  polite. 
Ree  led  to  express  his  opinion  of  them 
M,     Halloway,    though   usually    of  a 
genial  nature  yet   possessed  a  temper 
that    when  aroused,  was  very  nine  n  r. 
Ivfdence     He  retaliated  by  giving  his 
Sea  of  a  management  that  would  at- 
oive  operas  with  only  two  vio- 
taeln  thf  orchestra.  He  says  "T  don't 
."re  anvthing  about  an  E  string;  ghe 
th*  others  and  I  will  play  anything 
i    vour     ores  but  when  you  take  away 
the  A  then  I  am  helpless.' 
HUe   time    devoted    to  curs(e)ory 
marks,  the  bell  rang  for  the  next 
and  th< 
Hingi 


After  some 
re- 


is  closed.    T.  O.  E 


Censored  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield, 

'  the  hew  I,ondon  censor  of  prays,  is  that 
made  by  Mr.  Mark  Hyam  Tn  the  Pall 

Mall  Oazette: 

Sir:  In  your  Dramatic  Notes  of  last 
evening  I  read  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
exhilaration  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Charles  Brookfield's  article  on  "Plays 
and  Play  writing"  In  the  National  Re- 
view. I  have  since  read  the  article  In 
full.  The  brave  words  uttered  by  Mr. 
Brookfield  with  such  felicitous  unction 
emerge  from  a  congenial  fount  indeed! 

Mr.  Brookfield  states  that  the  "earnest 
young  writer  who  regards  the  drama 
as  his  heaven-sent  trumpet,  etc.."  has 
"no  spark  of  humor,  no  sense  of  beauty, 
no  knowledge  of  the  society  he  deems 
it  his  mission  to  set  right."  On  the 
positive  side  lie  has, "an  ingenuity  in  the 
way  of  unusual  sins,  abnormal  unions, 
inherited  taints,"  and  so  on.  Now  the 
earnest  young  writers  of  today  who  take 
the  drama  under  their  wing  are  chiefly 
John  Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  John 
Masefleld,  Granville  Barker,  Laurence 
Housman,  Rudolf  Besier,  J.  B.  Fagan 
and  Laurcrico  Binyon.  These,  are  ob- 
viously the  class  "of  writer  against  which 
Mr.  Brookfield  inveighs,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  context  of  his  article  referring 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  and  they  are 
indeed  the  only  men  to  whom  his  re- 
marks can  have  reference.  Their  chief 
achievements  include  "Strife,"  "The  Sil- 
ver Box,"  "Justice."  "What  the  Public 
Wants."  "Attlla,"  "The  Virgin  Goddess," 
"Don,"  "Prunella,"  "The  Earth,"  "Nan" 
and  "The  Voysey  Inheritance."  I  should 
like  to  know  how  and  in  what  particu- 
lars Mr.  Brookfield's  stirring  and  elo- 
quent denunciations  apply  to  these  plays, 
and  I  would  further  like  to  ask  him  to 
name  another  series  of  English  plays 
of  equal  interest  and  merit  written  with- 
in a  similar  period  of  time  during  his 
career.  Peril aps  Mr.  Brookfield  has  in 
mind  the  surpassingly  pure  and  uplifting 
inventions  and  adaptations  from  his  own 
pen. 

My  mind  goes  back  two  or  three 
years  to  the  production  at  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre  of  "Dear  Old  Charlie," 
adapted  for  the  English  stage  by  Mr. 
Charles.  Brookfield.  Your  dramatic 
critic  will  probably  remember  what  a 
spotless  and  refined  work  this  was. 
What  Mr.  Brookfield  calls  "the  sense  of 
beauty  and  proportion"  was  revealed  in 
the  exquisite  notion  that  two  wives- 
one  living  and  one  dead— had  been  the 
"chore  amio"  of  their  husbands'  bosom 
friend:  and  what  Mr.  Brookfield  terms 
"the  discriminating,  restraining  sense 
called  humor''  was  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that  the  bosom  friend  pursued  his 
amorous  dalliance  with  the  husbands' 
unconscious  connivance.  And  all  this  in 
an  English  social  environment:  Of 
course  a  play  of  this  nature  successfully] 
passed  the  examination  of  the  heaven- 1 
sent  and  logically  minded  censor,  who! 
put  his  ban  on  "Monna  Vanna."  and  j 
equally  Of  course  the  said  censor  has  a 
warm  supporter  In  Mr.  Brookfield,  who 
is  righteously  severe  upon  those  who 
"involgii  against  the  discretionary  pow- 
ers of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  cry  out! 
against  the  merry  humors  of  Labichc." 
Mr.  Brookiiold  is  indeed  a  tilting  critic 
of  the  men  whom  he  endeavors  to  be-i 
little.    1  congratulate  him  alike  on  his 

high-m!  I  austerity  and  his  ."merry, 

huttiOW-      They  are  equally  funny.  [ 
MARK  HYAM.  I 
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WILHELM  HEINRICH: 

A  Tribute. 
I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald :' 

The  ruddenness  with  which  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  passed  from  our  midst,  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  reports  of  the  circumstance.' 
connected  with  his  Illness  and  the  entlr« 
absence  of  relatives  to  ho  with  him  ir 
the  hour  of  dire  need  made  the  6ituatlor 
one  that  many  of  his  constant  admirer: 
cannot  help  regretting.    Those  who  at 
tended    the   funeral,    Dec.    29,    at  th> 
church  where  he  sane:  could  not  hav 
represented  a  tenth  part  of  those  appre 
dative  friends  and  acquaintances  wh 
would  gladly  have  sought  an  opportur 
Sty  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  memor; 
But  Omnia  ad  Dei  gloHam.    The  ever 
in  its  unfairness  to  his  worth  as  an  ind 
vidual  and  an  artist,  In  no  way  reflec 
upon   the  general  recognition  he  h: 
attaii  ed  In  his  own  field. 

His  position   in   the   musical  worl 
secured  at  the  cost  of  a  degree  and  pe 
sistency    of   effort   perhaps  incompr 
hehslble  to  those  unconnected  with  tl 
musical  profession,  is  one  that  Amerii 
may  well  be  proud  of     A  singer  ar 
interpreter  of  the  classics,   he  did  n 
waste  his  time  upon  anything  unwortl 
of  the  careful  thought  he  always  b. 
stowed  upon  his  work,  whatever  it  wa 
He  loved  work,  and  his  schemes  f< 
advance  enterprises  were  often  colossa 
Among  his  latest  endeavors  was  tl 
sorting  over  of  upward  of  300  songs  < 
Brahms  practically  unknown  in  Ame 
ica.  which  he  had  unearthed  in  Eutor 
and  brought  over  last  summer.  Selei 
Hons  from  these  were  to  form  the  majc 
part  of  his  forthcoming  lenten  seasc 
j  recitals,    which    had   become    so  we 
established  a  feature  of  Boston's  music- 
life.    To  Judge  by  the  enthusiasm  wit 
which  he  contemplated  the  presentatio 
"of  tli<»se  unknown  masterpieces  to  h 
'  future,  audiences,  one  might  faintly  in 
agine  how  impressively  he  would  hav 
made  Brahms's  work  appear  had  he  live 
to  execute  his  plan.  He  believed  heartil 
in  Brahms's  genius,  and  In  these  di: 
closures  he  w,ished  to  rescue  us  froi 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  present  da 
and  restore  us  to  the  reposefulness  c 
the  classic  form. 

Nowhere  would  Mr.  Helnrlch  pin  h: 
convictions  when  questions  of  method 
style  or  school  arose.  He  was  a,  pro 
gresslve  to  the  bone.  If  perchance  yoi 
did  not  like  Debussy,  for  instance,  h 
offered  no  remonstrance,  but  woul< 
calmly  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sin; 
some  rapturous  creation  of  Debussy' 
In  so  winning  a  way,  often  pointing  ou 
the  beauty  and  originality  as  he  wen 
along,  that  there  was  no  further  opposl 
tion  possible  You  had  to  like  it,  as  on 
likes  the  "seventh"  olive.  I  recall  •• 
particularly  dissonant  and  grating  soni 
by  Mallinson,  an  English  composer  o 
renown,  which  he  asked  me  to  play  fo 
him.  It  required  a  special  pair  of  eye, 
to  make  sure  of  the  ground;  every  noti 
seemed  determinedly  wrong,  a  complet< 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  music.  Well 
there  was  nothing  to  say  but  "beastly." 

"Ah!  no,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  thi 
singer;  "not  at  all!  Let  us  try  it.  Yoi 
haven't  quite  caught  on.  It  is  one  o; 
the  composer's  very  best.  Play  it  this 
way." 

Then  he  shoved  the  bungler  aside  anc 
played  and  sung  a  few  measures,  ano 
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CONCERTS  OF 

'  Boston  Opera  House.  8.1?.  M.— Concert  by 
'"members    of   the    Boston   Opera  Company, 

assisting  artists,  chorus  and  orchestra.  See 

special  notice. 

MONDAY. 

Fenway  Court.  S  P.  M.— Miss  Terry's  First 
Concert.  Miss  ,  Alice  Nielsen  will  sing 
Dupnie's  Chanson  Triste,  Halm's  Ri  mes  Vers, 
Chabrier's  Fileuse  (from  "Gwendoline"), 
Schumann's  Du  bist  Wic  Bine  Blurne,  and 
Volksliedchen  and  .Grieg's  Solvejgs  Lied, 
George  Proctor,  pianist,  will  play  movements 
three  and  four  from  MacDowell's  Sonata 
IBrolca,  Debussy's  Toccata.  Iji-adoff's  Musical 
Snuff  Box.  and  a  military  march  of  Schubert 
arranged  by  Tausig. 

TUESDAY. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.— First  'cello  and 
piano  recital  by  Alwin  Schroeder,  'cellist, 
and  Kurt  Fisher,  pianist.  Rachmaninoff 
Sonata  for  'cello  and  piano.  Piano  Pieces: 
Schubert.  Impromptu  in  G  major;. Beethoven, 
32  variations  in  C  minor;  Liszt,  Sonette  de 
Petrarea.  No.  123:  P.avel,  Jeu.t  d'eau;  Rnbin- 
stein-Siloti,  Lesgluka  (Caucasian  Donee). 
Pieces  for  'cello:  Bach.  Prelude,  G  major, 
Courante,  G  major,  Sarabande,  C  minor, 
Gigue,  C  major;  G.  Faure,  Elegle;  Holter, 
Bagatella  (Hymne),  Cossmann.  Tararitellc. 
THURSDAY. 

Steinert  Hall.  3  P.  M. — Second  Lesson: 
Recital  of  Mme.  Szumowskn.  General  ve- 
marks  on  phrasing  and  characteristics  of 
the  composers  represented.  Beethoven, 
Sonata  op.  28.  D  major;  Schumann,  Papll- 
lons;  Liszt,  Rhapsody  No.  6. 

FRIDAY. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.— Thirteenth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Strube, 
Symphony  in  B  minor;  Brahms,  Violin  Con- 
certo (Anton  Wltek,  violinist);  Beethoven, 
overture  to  "FIdeiio." 

SATURDAY. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.— Piano  recital 
by  Joseph  Hofmann.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M. — Thirteenth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Program 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


We  have  been  asked  the  derivation  of 
the  word  "Sinapiplous,"  or  perhaps  it  is 
spelled  "synepipious"  or  "synapipious."  Can 
any  one  give  the  correct  or-  at  least  pre- 
ferred spelling,  and  any  information  as  to 
the  origin  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word?  We  are  told  that  it  is  used  to  de- 
note a  man  prone  to  spill  food  and  drink 
on  his  coat,  waistcoat,  cravat,  trousers 
while  at  table,  or  the  clothes  themselves 
that  have  reached  what  might  be  called 
the  egg  and  gravy  stage.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  there  is  no  such  word.  It  sounds 
as  though  it  should  be  compounded  from 
the  GreeJ<;  but  "Simoleon"  sounds  like  pure 
Attic.  If  there  is  no  word  "Sinapipi'jus" 
there  should  be  and  it  would  come  in  the 
dictionary  between  "Sinapine"  and  "Sina- 
pisin." 


R.  B.  Thomas's  Almanac  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  that  it 
was  through  a  typographical  or  hetero-  j 
phemistic  error  that  Robert  B.  Thomas's 
almanac  got  its  reputation  for  accuracy 
in  forecasting  the  weather?  The  story 
is  an  old  one  and  has  now,  perhaps,  at- 
tained such  an  age  that  it  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  folklore  relating  to  the 
subject.  The  story  is  that,  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  almanac,  the 
forecast  of  the  weather  for  a  certain 
day  in  June  read,  by  mistake,  "snow" 
instead  of  "rain."  As  luck  would  have 
it— so  goes  the  story— that  June  day. 
which  was  stormy,  was  also  intensely 
cold  for  the  season,  and  there  was  actu- 
ally a  fall  of  snow  in  the  course  of  the 
day.    I  will  leave  it  for  some  of  the 


in  an  instant  the  meaning  of  the  song   readers  -of  The  Herald's  "As  the  World 
|  came  out,  crystalline,  perfect,  delight-   Wags"   department   to   investigate  and 
ful.    And  when  the  song  was  given  at  report  as  to  what  year  it  was  that  Rob- 
one  of  his  concerts  it  brought  down  the  I  ert    B.    Thomas's    almanac    had  this 
.house,  in  spite  of  its  harmonic  perver-  |  thaumaturgic     meteorological  forecast 


sions,  or  because  of  them,  I  don't  know 
which.  Odd  things  are  not  always 
great,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  cared  only  for 
originality  that  showed  merit.  At  a 
Symphony  concert  one  evening,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
orchestra  with  one  of  the  mountainous 
works  of  a  living  composer  noted  for 
his  prolixity,  the  orchestra  began  an 
Invigorating  strain  from  Wagner,  where- 
upon Mr.  Heinrich  broke  out  in  a  whis- 
per: "Myl  Tiow  a  master  hand  takes 
hold!" 

Much  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Heinrich's 
enviable  command  of  foreign  languages, 
three  of  which  (French,  German  and 
Italian)  were  almost  like  his  native 
tongue  to  him.  Ho  was  no  mere  surface 
student.  He  took  up  the  grammar  of 
each  and  knew  how  the  parts  of  speech 
were  put  together.  He  was  cosmopoli- 
tan In  his  taste  and  disliked  provincial- 
ism In  manner,  dress  or  speech.  He 
seldom  could  resist  correcting  others  in 
their  slipshod  way  of  speaking,  and 
could  do  so  without  giving  offence.  As 
a  teacher  of  singing,  It  was  obviously 
his  business  to  be  precise,  and  his  sensi- 
tive ear  could  not  help  finding  our  com- 
mon faults  more  trying  often  than 
amusing. 

He  was  devoted  to  plants  and  flowers, 
and  within  the  past  few  years  of  his  life 
he  became  expert  In  identifying  the 
songs  and  notes  of  our  native  birds,  an 
accomplishment  that  afforded  him  much 
enjoyment.  His  daily  life  furnished 
abundant  anecdote,  but  none  save  he 
himself  could  picture  the  world  as  he 
found  It  In  words  so  vivacious  and 
graphic.  He  faced  the  world  with  a 
sort  of  shrewdness,  which  was  neces- 
sary, and  boro  his  own  troubles  man- 
fully. MiLO  E.  BENEDICT. 


which  did  so  much  to  give  his  almanac 
its  reputation  for  accuracy  in  its  prog- 
nostications of  the  weather!  By  the 
way,  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary gives  "forecast"  as  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"forecast,  '  but  the  puuilshers  of  the 
work  acknowledge  that  that  is  an  error 
and  that  the  verb  is  "regular,"  Its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  being  "fore- 
casted." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  many  books  of  reference,  "Appletons's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography" 
gives  Robert  B.  Thomas's  full  name  as 
"Robert  Baily  Thomas,"  whereas  it  was 
"Robert  Bailey  Thomas,"  and  states 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  West 
Boylston,  whereas  he  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Grafton.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
the  expression  "1793—1846."  which  that 
work  uses  to  indicate  the  years  in  which 
up  to  the  time  of  Robert  B. 1  Thomas's 
death  (in  1846),  the  successive  numbers 

of  his  almanac  were  published,  is  an 
error  for  "1792—1845,"  as  his  first  al- 
manac was  for  the  year  1793,  and  as 
every  number  of  it  has,  I  feel  sure, 
been  published  before  the  close  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  which  that 
particular  number  of  the  almanac  cov- 
ers. By  the  way,  why  is  the  title  "Ap- 
pletons'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy'' always  transmogrified  in  news- 
papers and  books  into  the  erroneous 
form,  "Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Am- 
erican Biography"?  Can  you  specify, 
in  any  book  or  newspaper,  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  title  of  that  work 
is  given  correctly— except,  of  course,  in 
the  work  itself?  INDAGATOR. 
Notes  and  Comments. 

The  first  number  of  the  Farmer's  Al- 
manack was  for  1793,  but  it  was  issue* 
in  the  latter  part  of  1792. 

The  New  English  (or  Oxford)  Diction, 
ary  gives  "forecast"  as  the  past  tense, 
and  "forecasted''  as  the  past  partcipl*, 
but  "forecasted"  as  the  past  tense  is  oc- 
casionally used  by  minor  n  riters. 

Some  days  ago  we  spoke  of  "old" 
.Moore,  the  Almanac  maker.    The  word 


■   

"old  •  was  usedfor  business  purposes, 
for    his    first    almanac-    was  published 
when  he  was  42,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  only  58,  just  in  the  flush  of  man- 
hood, in  spite  of  Moses  and  more  mod- 
err    dealers   in    finalities.     This  "Old" 
Moore  was  born  in  1657.    His  first  alma- 
nac, an  advertisement  of  a  pill  concoct- 
ed by  him,  was  published  in  1679.  But 
how  about  "The  Genuine  Old  Moore's 
Almanac,"  first  compiled  by  Theophilus 
Moore,  first  .published  in  1764?  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Kinnure,  we  have 
seen  a  copy  of  this  almanac  for  1905, 
published  at  Dublin   and  containing  a 
list  of  the  Pairs  of  Ireland.  Theophilus 
Moore,  astrologer  and  compiler  of  this 
almanac,  was  a  native  of  Offaly,  "a 
lineal  descendant,  it  is  said,  of  the  great 
Irish  chieftain,  Ruari  O'Moore,"  and  he 
|  was  "a  profound  English,  Irish,  Latin 
and   Greek   scholar,    and   professor  of 
'mathematics  and  astrology."  He  taught 
Thomas  Moore,  and  was  tutor  for  the 
youthful  Henry,  second  Viscount  Palm- 
erston.   "While  engaged  at  his  congenial 
(task  of   'spanning   the   firmament'  and 
•controlling  the  destinies  of  Europe,"  he 
still  continued  in  his  usual  capacity  of 
Reaching  'the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.'  " 
The  pill-making  Francis  Moore  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography.    His  portrait  represents  him 
as  fat-faced  and  with  a  wig  and  huge 
jneckcloth.   Theophilus's  name  is  exclud- 
ed, although  he  was  of  royal  descent, 
This  shows  the  prejudices  of  the  Sasse- 
nach editor. 

FELIX  FOX  AT 
OPERA  CONCERT 

The  program  at  the  concert  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night  was  well 
balanced.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
to  give  an  act  of  an  opera  as  the  second 
part  of  the  program,  the  second  act  of 
Carmen  was  selected  last  night. 

The  soloists  were  Mmes.  Claessens 
Martini  and  De  Courcy  and  Messrs.  De 
Potter,  Mardones,  Barreau,  Leo  and 
Giaccone.  Mme.  Claessens  sang  the 
tambourine  song  well,  while  Mr.  Mar- 
dones was  admirable  in  the  T6reador 
song,  Mr.  De  Potter  won  applause  in 
his  tenor  solo  and  the  quintet  was 
capably  sung. 

•  „T!?.t0peni"£  num°er  was  the  overture 
to  Euryanthe"  by  the  orchestra.  Mr 
Goodrich  conducted  as  he  did  during 
Mr.  Fox  s  playing  of  Liszt's  concerto  in 
A  major.  Mr.  Fox  played  brilliantly  and 
the  audience  labored  in  vain  for  an 
encore. 

Mme.  Melis  was  in  excellent  voice  and 
J*6  aria  from  "Tosca,"  "Vissi 
D  Arte  and  responded  to  the  demands 
of  the  audience  by  repeating  the  closing 
passage.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  the 
orchestra  during  her  solo. 

The  Meditation  from  "Thais"  was  ad- 
mirably played  by  the  orchestra  with 
Pierre  Henrotte  as  solo  violin  Mr 
Strony  conducted  as  he  did  during  the 
act  from  "Carmen." 


Dr.  Hirsch,  a  nerve  specialist  of  New 
York,  has  written  a  book  to  prove  that  j 
almost   all   the  leading   characters  of  | 
biblical  history  were  incurable  and  typi-  j 
cal  paranoiacs.    This  proves  that  he  has 
a  nerve.   By  the  way,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  delightful  song  we  used  to 
hear  in  the  sixties  sung  in  negro  min- 
strel shows,  and  with  this  refrain: 

O  hasn't  she  got  the  nerve,  the  nerve, 

0  hasn't  she  got  the  nerve. 

By  the  Pound. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Henschel  preached  two 
sermons  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  in 
Minneapolis  and  now  demands  payment 
for  them.  Inasmuch  as  they  required 
much  "effort,  study,  endeavor  and  in- 
vestigation" he  thinks  they  are  easily 
worth  $25. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Hines 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  travelling  over  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  railway,  lost  his 
satchel,  which  he  had  checked.  This 
satchel  contained,  besides  wearing  ap- 
parel, about  200  sermons  in  manuscript. 
The  railway  company,  unwilling  to  pay 
the  sum  which  Mr.  Hines  put  on  the 
fruits  of  his  time  and  intellect,  agreed 
to  arbitrate.  Mr.  Hines  named  a 
hrother  Baptist;  the  railway  company 
named  a  good  Methodist  and  the  two  j 
clergymen  chose  a  third.  We  regret' 
to  say  we  never  heard  the  amount  of 
the  tiual  valuation. 

Readers   of   Fielding    will  remember 
that  Mr.   Abraham   Adams   carried  in 
his  saddle-t>ag  no  less  than  nine  vol- 
umes of  manuscript  sermons,  "as  well 
|  worth  £100  as  a  shilling  was  worth  12d." 
>  Every  volume  would  at  least  bring  him 
i  flO,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman  in  the  country;  "for,"  • 
said  he,  "as  to  my  own  part,  having 
never  yet  dealt  in  printing,   I  do  not 
j  pretend  to' ascertain  the  exact  value  of 
such  tilings."   But  a  grossly  commercial 
book-seller  dampenod  Mr.  Adams's  ardor 
by  saying  "I  think  those  persons  who 
get    by    preaching    sermons    are  the 
properest  to  lose  by  printing  them:  for 
my  part  the  copy  that  sells  best  will  be 
always  the  best  copy  in  my  opinion;  I 
am  no  enemy  to  sermons,  but  because 
they  don't  sell:  for  I   would  as  soon 
print  one  of  Whitelield's  as  ?ny  farce' 


-v  was  a  compiler  of  sta- 

whatever."  Thus  he  spoke  like  anv 
honest  book-seller  of  today 

Perhaps  it  were  best  it  sermons  were  j 
sold  by  weight,  as  some  would  have 
eggs  sold. 

Pallium,  Not  Toga. 

Mr.   Raymond  Duncan  has  shocked! 

a  Parisian  landlord  and  the  republican 

guards  by  dressing  himself  "in  the  flow- 

I  mg  robes  of  classic  Greece."    This  fact 

write  reSk,ma"  °f  tlle  Xew  York  Sun  to 
write  the  headlme.  "Waves  His  Toga  in 

wear  »  V****™  Greek  did  n" 

Ueai   a  toga.    The  Grecians  had  their 

!  mantle,    called    Pallium-    n.1  t. 

i  nr°arVe°gatUS  Was  °«en  used 
.Grecian";  Ve  Tnomas  IS?  F?^*  a 

et  Aucta"  (Lib.  3.  Sec  2 

STft  r  thLt  "teannc,etnhiSR,,o: 

woum  rise  aomV?e  a"d  high  ran« 
were  delighted   hv  ^  ^ 

|  fingers  or  old-fasWoned  house  key 

A  Personal  Feeder 

Our  friend,  j.  Edwards  Merkin    is  a 

oXandarefUl  °bS™-'  ^en  sensi- 
bility and  angenious  wit,  but  he  is  more 
happen  suerffestion  tnan  jn  ™ 
ance.    Knowing  the  value  of  an  idea  to 


ia  Recognita 
Cap.  7),  "De 


a  newspaper  man,  he  purposes  £ 


ay,  he  will  pre- 


hu- 
liquors 


human  life  in  ain ts  pha  'e  Kv  r  StUC'V 
of  the  staff  will  find^inian 


The 
ribe 

will  jostle  and  even 


newspaper  will  i-ani^i,, 
>ers;  advertiser*  VSE'lgS 


the 
some 


"RIGOLETTO" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Verdi's 
"Rigoletto."    Mr.  Conti  conducted. 

GJ'da-  •  Yvonne  rle  Treville 

Maddalena  Mana  Gav 

countess  of  Ceprano  Miss  Morella 

<  lovanna  Mme  De-Courcy 

Paffi0-  •  Miss  D'O'.ige 

j,1.  D"ca  Mr.  c'onstantino 

Rigoletto  Mr  Polese 

Sparafuciie  Mr.  Mardones 

Conte  Monterone   Mr  Pilli 

Marullo.  .'iir.  Pulcini 

conte  Ceprano  Mr.  Huddv 

Borsa  Mr.  Giaccone 

Miss  Yvonne  de  Treville  sang  last 
night  for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Born  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
she  'appeared  for  a  wiiiie  in  operetta 
at  the  Casino  and  Garden  Theatre  in 
New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Savage's  English  Grand  Opera  com- 
pany at  the  American  Theatre  in  that 
city.  She  went  to  Europe  and  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Opera  Comi- 
que,  Paris.  June  1,  1902.  as  Lakme.  Since 
then  she  has  appeared  in  many  of  the 
leading  opera  houses  of  Europe-  she 
has  sung  at  Cairo  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  the  leading  coloratura  singer 
at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels. 

In  view  of  these  facts  her  perform- 
ance last  evening  was  disappointing 
Her  voice  is  for  the  most  part  colorless 
and  without  emotional  quality  The 
extreme  upper  tones  above  the  staff  are 
clear,  but  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
her  voice,  her  intonation  was  insecure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  whole  per- 
formance was  marred  by  false  intona- 
tion. In  florid  passages  iher%  were  mo- 
ments of  agile  staccato  work,  but  the 
test  air  in  the  second  act  was  not 
brilliantly  sung,  and  in  the  sustained 
measures  throughout  the  opera  there 
was  little  that  arrested  the  attention 
or  gave  pleasure.  Nor  was  there  in 
ner  dramatic   imijgrsomition   of  Gilda 


I  was  of  a 
In  the  Qrat 


I  I »■"■!'  »•  •■  ani  nome^b,  but  nil  of  ills 
j  1*°'^  •"'I  below  that  which  distinguished 

Ily  sinned  In  (he  mutter  of  Intonation. 
WKor    w.in    his    mannered    delivery  of 

II  Donna   e  mobile"  to   be  commended: 
IBThe  effectiveness  of  this  fam«.u*  air  ,|. 
LWpriuis  !     u'ely  no  slrupliclty  of  treatment. 

I    M luls  sh"Wn  intell. m  nee  and 
■toerson.il  force  In  several  parts  this  sea- 
Wgoletto  Is  not  among  them.  Nel- 
■Hher  as  singer  nor  a  tor  has  Mr.  Polese 

■  yet  mude  this  part  hisonn.  His  Intona- 
Ntlon  was  not  always  pure:  his  singing 

|  n:'a  of'  n     nere    mouthing  and 

J  melodic  lines  were  often  broken  or 
■I  chopped  for  the  sake,  apparently,  of, 
Fl  gaining  some  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not 
M  surprising  th:.<  .Mr.  I'olese  did  not  give 
Ll a  striking  dramatic  representation  of 
I  the  part,  for  of  late  years  only  two  or 
\three  singers  have  anted  It  with  tragic 
hMntenatty,  and  the  voice  of  one  of  them. 

a  .is,  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
g  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  and  here 
E  Mme.  Gay  as  Maddalena.  For  once  the 
r  bravo's  mm,  v  as  coquettish  without 
I  Painful  de!:i>. -.ition,  and  tuere  was  rea- 
r.  son  for  the  duke's  infatuation,  although 
her  own  taste,  for  the  sake  of  herbrotu- 
I  ers  trade,   was  catholic.     Mme.  Gay's 

■  'Voice  Is  admirably  suited  to  the  part, 
and  her  laughter  in  the  quartet  was  not 
forced.  The  quartet,  by  the  wav,  has 
••sen  sung  much  better  in  the  Boston 

I  liera  House  than  It'  was  last  night. 
K  men  there  was  vigor  rather  than  varied 

■  ■pression. 

IHrhe  familiar  airs  were  as  ever  ap- 
••wauded,  and  there  were  courteous  cur- 
Wiin  calls.  . 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will  be 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr. 
Zenatello  will  take  the  part  of  Johnson 
for  the  first  time.  The  other  ehief  sing- 
ers will  he  Mme.  Melis  and  Messrs.  Po- 
lese. Cilia.  I.ankow  and  Blanchart  Mr. 

iMoranzoni  will  conduct. 

I  SHl'BKKT  THEATRE— Lew  Fields's 
[production.  "The  Never  Homes,"  a 
m  i  A  comedy  by  Glen  McDonough 
and  E.  Ray  Goetz.   Music  by  A.  Baldwin 

Sloane. 

Principals  in  the  cast: 

Patricia  Flvnn  George  W.  Monroe 

Herman  Dinglebender  Jess  Dandy 

D«lv  Bunn  Al  I.eech 

Dr.  August  Breeze  Denman  Ma.ey 

Webster  i  hoate  Joslp.!i,    .  ntl,y 

Jimmy  Louder   •  •  ■■  .Will  Archie 

Mr   louder  Edward  Evans  | 

Pletro   Fred  Sidney' 


::avestv  on  the  ball  game,  familiar  to 
most  of  the  audience,  and  It  met  with 
the  greeting  that  one  always  extends 

I  to  time-honored  guests. 

The  scenery  Is  attractive  and  the 
costumes  are  bewildering  in  their 
manifold  changes.  It  is  one  of  the. 
most  entertaining  performances  of  the 

!  season. 

HOLMS  STREET  THEATRIC— First  I 
production  In  Boston  of  "A  Single  Man,"i 
a  comedy  In  four  acts,  by  Henry  Hubert l 
Da\les.  Cast: 


Mlsi  llesellin 
Isabella  Wor 
Louis*  Parke 
Bertha  Sims, 
niadys 


Mrs.  Daly  Bunn. 


.Ray  Cox i 


Mrs.  Talklngton  Louder.  ..  .Lilian  Herlein 

Wistaria  Bunn  Bessie  Clifford  | 

In  the  program  "The  Never  Homy" 
Is  described  as  a  musical  kinemacolor  In  | 
six  scenes,  and  it  lives  up  to  the  de- 
scription. It  Is  a  riot  of  color  and  gaye- 
ty  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  the) 
fall  thereof.  True,  the  jests  are  ancient, 
but  so  much  so  that  it  seems  like  greet- 
'''"SUd  friends,  and  no  one  Is  taken  by  ' 
Pj    '  se  and  the  answer  is  guessed  a3 
w.s  the  suggestion  is  made.  Conse- 
■■V  there   is  little  strain   on  the 
'       and  the  performance  is  one  of  un- 
'       "'.d  pleasure. 

iing  the  list  of  comedians  Is 
•  W.  Monroe,  who  played  a  female 

Jeed,  ~t  is   inconceivable  that  the 
J  y  going  public   would   permit  Mr. 
■Monroe  at  this  late  date  to  appear  In 
Tmasruline  garb,  so  accustomed  is  it  to 
see  him  in  skirts. 

The  plot,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it 
to  weary  anyone,  centres  about  the 
town  of  Lilydale.  where  the  suffragettes 
I  have  gained  their  whole  aim  and 
run  the  fire  and  police  departments.  A 
youth  anxious  to  call  his  mamma  back 
to  her  household  duties,  sets  tire  to  his 
home  to  summon  the  fire  department, 
.f  which  his  mother  is  a  member.  Thus 
begins,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
mortal  is  concerned,  ends  the  plot. 

Mr.  Monroe  Is  mayor  and  ex-offieio 
leader  of  the  militant  band.  He  is  also 
proprietor  of  a  laundry  and  manages  to 
extract  a  deal  of  humor  out  of  the  slt-< 
uatlons,  especially  when  as  trial  justice 
he  tempers  justice  with  mercy  to  the 
i  (Tenders  brought  before  him.  Jess  •«£ji- 
dy,  as  the  ehief  of  police,  and  Al  Leech 
in  the  role  of  Daly  Bunn,  share  the  fun, 
making. 

The  cast  is  extraordinarily  strong 
from  the  standpoint  of  Broadway  f a- . 
vorttes,  for  the  play  enjoyed  a  long  run 
the  theatres  of  the  Great  Whitej 
Way,  and  Includes  Ray  Cox,  Bessie1 
Clifford  and  Lili  an  Herlein. 

Many  of  the  songs  are  catchy,  and 
one.  "First  Love  Days."  sung  by  Miss 
Herlein.  is  very  good  and  is  admirably 
sung.  "The  Girl  from  Havana."  which 
runs  throughout  the  play,  was  encored 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  entire  audi- 
ence to  memorize  the  air  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  words,  and  is  sure  to  be 
whistled  throughout  the  city. 

Miss  Clifford  was  helped  out  in  her 
tot.g*  '  the  excellent  dat  ••ins  of  Mr. 
gu  •  ,.  -.ems   to    improve  with 

aK6i  ast  dane.   to  the  air 


 Carrnll  McConuJ 

 Mary  Bound 

on  Louise  Drew 

 Thais  Lawton 

 Helen  Bolte 

 Eva  Condon 

Mrs.  Hlgjson  Cecilia.  Radcllffe 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a 
more  striking  tribute  to  tho  personal 
popularity  of  John  Drew  than  that  fur- 
nished at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last 
night.  The  house  was  crnmied  with 
his  tried  and  true  friends,  who  ac- 
claimed him  warmly  on  his  first  en- 
trance, and.  as  the  play  went  on,  fre- 
quently paid  him  the  compliments  of 
vigorous  applause  and  hearty  laughter 
—and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  struggling  vainly! 
to  make  plausible  or  funny  or  interest-' 
ing  one  of  the  tamest,  flattest,  svddest 
"comedies"  with  which  any  actor  ever 
tested  the  loyalty  of  his  admirers. 

The  story  of  the  affair,  simple  as  it  is. 
as  it  is  outlined  at  once  in  the  first  act, 
gives*  promise  of  fun  in  plenty.  A  great 
•  author  confirmed  in  single  blessedness 
and  about  42  or  43  years  old.  seeing  the 
connubial  happiness  of  his  brother  and 
his  bride  of  a  year,  decides  that  he 
ought  to  marry.  He  picks  crfit  for  his 
mate  a  lively  athlete  In  her  teens  with- 
out telling  his  brother  or  sister-in-law. 

The   latter   has    thought    the  author 
should  wed.  too,  and  has  sent  for  a 
school  friend  to  come  to  the  house  and 
!  capture  the  prize.   This  spinster  arrives 
Must  as  the  great  writer  announces  his 
|  engagement  to  the  giddy  young  tennis 
player.    The  spinster  declares  she  will 
stay  aend  win  despite  this  rebuff.  The 
author  also  has  a  fair  typist  whom  he 
loves  without  suspecting  it  and  she  loves 
him. 

Here  is  meat  for  some  fine  spicy  eat- 
ing, you  think.  Now  for  three  acts  of 
joyous  entanglements  and  sprightly  un- 
ravelling of  them!  Alas,  it  is  a  hope 
deferred,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick: 
a  series  of  broken  promises  that  engen- 
ders tears  instead  of  laughter.  Instead 
of  deft  presentation  of  the  situations  or 
pleasant  surprises,  or  snappy  quips— the 
talk,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  business 
is  laid  bare  as  it  moves  slowly  onward 
and  is  explained  in  dreary  dialogue  and 
In  action  that  is  so  Impossible  as  to  be 
almost  uniformly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Drew  has  a  few  lines  that  may 
pass  muster  as  jokes,  while  the  other 
actors  are  also  supplied  with  a  moiety 
of  them.  It  is  these  that  Mr.  Drew's 
admirers  fall  upon  with  loyal  avidity, 
and  by  their  vigorous  applause  let  him 
know  how  much  they  think  of  him. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  bachelor 
author,  finds  out  that  he  would  be  un- 
happy with  the  youthful  bride.  The 
spinster  fails  to  get  him,  because  her 
methods  are  so  raw  and  uncouth  as  to 
repel  even  so  stupid  a  man  as  Worth- 
ington,  while  the  author  and  the  typist 
reach  an  understanding,  only  after  she 
tells  him  she  loves  him. 

The  calibre  of  Worthin&ton's  mentali- 
ty and  the  character  of  the  jocose  dia- 
logue is  well  shown  in  an  example.  The  j 
author  who  has  made  his  way  from  ob-  j 
scurjty  to  fame  by  writing  novels  and 
hence  must  know  something  of  the 
world,  is  told  by  his  poor  typist  that  she 

•never  drank  champagne  before.  He 
looks  at  her  in  genteel  amazement  and 
then  in  tones  of  utter  vacuity  remarks 
that  yes.  he  "supposes  there  are  people 
who  never  drink  champagne."  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

It  would  be  unkind  to  *ell  in  detail 
of  the  unhappy  efforts  'of  the  mem- 

I  hers  of  the  company  to  make  some- 

I  thing  of  this  piece.  They  strive  with- 
painstaklng    conscientiousness.  They 

[do  their  best,  but  they  cannot  accom- 

i  plish  the  impossible. 

|    Boston  will  see  "The  First  Lady  in 

I  the  Land."  with  Elsie  Ferguson,  on 
Monday.  Jan.  29,  with  the  original  com. 
pany  and  production,  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre.  The  heroine  is  Dolly 
Madison,  the  wife  of  the  President.  • 

EMMA  CARUS'S  SONGS 

PLEASE  KEITH  AUDIENCE 

Another   Oid    Favorite,   Joe  Welch, 
Prominent  in  the  Bill. 

Emma  Cams,  successful  alike  in  com 
edy  and  in  vaudeville,  is  appearing  in| 
the  latter  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week,  a!-| 
though  she  was  but  recently  the  star  of 
"Up  and  Down  Broadway."   The  half- 
doz.  it  songs  that  she  is  singing  in  con- 
nection with  her  present  vaudeville  en- 
gagement  cover  a  rather  broad  field, 
but  Miss  Cams  does  justice  to  each  and 
nil  of  them  and-  last  evening,  in  addi- ! 
lion  to  unstinted  applause,  a  large  bou-l 
quet  of  American  Beauties "  went  over 
tl le  footlights   to  her^The  two  songs] 
into  the   spir  t    of  wjlich   s  e  .:J.cred 
most  ent  •  i-i  stically  were    Tv  •  Just 
Met  the  '  That  Marrie.;  ;  he  cel"ow 

That  I  V       'Joing  to  Get"       1  own 


way,'    telling  of,  the  differences  between 

the  present  and  50  years  ago. 

Then  there's  another  old  favorite 
played  up  prominently  upon  the  bill  In 
Joe  Welch,  long  famed  for  his  Yiddish 
character  interpretation.  In  his  "Stud- 
ies from  Heal  Life"  Welch  reels  off  yard 
after  yard  of  clever'  stuff  In  dialect  that 
Is  as  convincing  and  as  effective  as  his 
own  make-up.  Welch  has  trotted  out 
from  the  wings  at  Keith's  upon  many 
Occasions  in  ti  e  past,  but  he  has  yet  to 
wear  out  his  welcome. 

Zellah  Covington  and  Miss  Rose  WI1- 
ber  achieved  a  distinct  and  a  deserved 
success  in  their  little  playlet  "The  Par- 
sonage," In  which  the  two  play  the  parts 
of  no  less  than  seven  persons.  Theit 
changes  of  costume  are  instantaneous, 
and  their  versatility  Is  best  demon- 
strated by  the  ease  with  which  they  as- 
sume widely  differing  parts.  Miss  Rose 
Wilber  is  excellent  alike  as  the  school 
girl,  as  the  old  woman  and  as  the  ad- 
venturess, although  it  is  perhaps  In  the 
emotional  work  of  the  latter  role  In 
which  she  appears  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

I  "n  heralded  upon  the  program  and 
occupying  a  rather  Inconspicuous' place 
are  Fred  Haydn.  Eddie  Borden  and 
Tommy  Haydn.  The  audience  is  in- 
formed in  advance  that  they  are  "the 
acme  of  art  is' i.  versatility."  and  their 
act  bears  it  out.  The  three  young  men 
Ijave  excellent  voices,  are  skilled  at  the 
piano,  and  as  dancers  introduce  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  difficult  steps.  They 
were  called  back  again  and  again.  None! 
upon  the._bill  was  more  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  Frey  twins  gave  a  demonstration 
of  wrestling  holds  and  defences,  wind- 
ing up  With  a  full-of-aotion  bout  of 
about  three  minutes'  duration.  They 
are  not  Herculean  in  size  or  muscle, 
but  they  are  tremendously  fast  on  their 
feet— so  fast,  in  fact,  that  some  of  their 
work  isn't  altogether  appreciated.  What 
they  would  be  able  to  do  in  real  com- ! 
petition  against  a  Gotch  of  their  pound- 
age may  be  a  question,  but  as  far  as 
being  good  actors  on  the  mat  are  con- 
cerned they  are  surely  par  excellence. 

Little  Lord  Robert,  the  most  diminu- 
tive of  the  Lilliputian  performers,  ap- 
pears in  song,  dance  and  story.  Rich- 
ards-and  Montrose,  as  the  college  boy 
and  the  athletic  girl,  have  a  clever 
sketch.  The  Jossetys,  European  won- 
ders, open  the  bill  with  a  novelty  act, 
and  Al  Rayno,  with  his  trained  bulldogs, 
winds  up  the  program. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Charles 
Klein's  drama.  "The  Third  Degree," 
presented  by  the  United  Play  Company. 
The  cast  . 

Richard  Brewster  Joseph   Tt.  Garry 

i  Howard  Jeffries.  Sr  Thomas  Voile  , 

Howard  Jeffries.  Jr...-.  Daniel  Fager 

Captain  Clinton  Letghton  L.  Stark 

Robert  J'nderwood  George  Daglenn 

Dr.  Bernstein  Arda  LaCroix 

Mr.  Jones  William  J.  McCarthy 

Mr;  Bennington  pau|  KIsman 

Detective  Sergeant  Maloney  

Harry  Farnham 
Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries    Miss  Lottie  Emmons 

Maid  at  Brewster's  Miss  Adele  Hugheg 

Annie  Jeffries  Miss  Sarah  Padden 


The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
ters that  demand  serious  consideration. 

A  Personal  Note. 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

I  read  that  the  favorite  diversion  of 
Miss  Elena  Gcrhardt,  the  singer,  is 
poker;  that  she  plays  it  frequently,  suc- 
cessfully and  with  assurance.  I  also 
read  that  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch  has  been 
Interested  .in  Miss  Gerhardt's  career 
from  the  beginning  and  often  plays  her 
accompaniments  In  public  as  a  tribute 
lo  her  art.  I  remember  that  when  Mr, 
Nikisch  lived  in  Boston  he  learned  the 
game  of  pi  ker  and  became  singularly 
proficient,  playihg  with  true  Hungarian 
dash.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Nik- 
isch, an  excellent  coach,  did  not  con- 
fine his  instruction  to  the  interpretation 
o:  Lieder?  WATSON  HOLMES. 

Boston,  Jan.  13,  1912. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Ezra  Baker  calls  my  attention  to 
a  historical  fact  implied  In  the  conduct 
of  the  chorus  in  "Aida,"  at  the  Opera 
I  House.  Ho  detected  members  of  that 
useful  body  in  the  act  of  chewing  gum 
and  in  quite  a  modern  spirit.  As  so 
well  trainci  a  chorus  would  scarcely  do 
such  a  thing  save  for  illustrative  pur- 
i  poses  and  in  obedience  to  tho  stern 
command  of  the  admirable  management, 
tt  seoms  more  than  likely  that  Egyptian 
archaeology  has  been  enriched  by  the 
knowledge  thus  exemplified  through  the 
scientific  zeal  of  Messrs.  Russell  and 
Menotti.  Mr.  Baker  also  noted  that  the 
armor  of  the  Egyptian  soldiery  was 
correctly  creased  down  the  leg  in  front. 
It  is  things  like  these  that  bring  the 
centuries  together  after  the  manner  of 
an  accordior.  and  make  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ti  e  most  spacious  of  facts. 

My  own  antiquarian  researches  have 
shown  me  that  the  de.rcer.dar.ts  of  the 
armorers  of  England's  past,  thrown  out 
of  a  job  by  the  change  of  fashions  in 
the  matter  of  warlike  genr,  have  drift- 
ed naturally  and  appropriately  into  the 
laundry  business.  The  shirt  that  has 
j  been  "restored,"  as  their  phrase  goes, 
by  a  British  laundryman.  shows  an  un- 
mistakable relationship  to  a  cuirass  in 


its  reglcl  miiexiDiiity. 

J.  POOLE  of  Bethesda. 

Boston,  Jan.  13,  1912. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  Mr.  Poole,  un- 
doubtedly chewed  something,  probably 
even  in  the  temple,  for  man,  civilized 
or  bar. /a tic,  is  a  ruminant.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  chew  slippery  elm,  flag 
root,  lovage,  betel,  gum  (spruce  or  medi- 
cated), tobacco  (plug  or  fine  cut),  hash- 
ish—he chews. 

"Vieux  Moustache." 

As  the  World  Wags:  / 

Can  you  tell  us  why  our  old  friend 
signs  himself  "VIcux  Moustache"  in-, 

stead  of  "Vieillo  Moustache?''  Tho  lat- 
I  ter,  if  I  am  correct,  means  a  veteran. 

W.  D.  C. 

Hyannisport,  Jan.  IS.  1912. 

"Moustache''  in  French  is  now  a  feml- 
r.'ne  noun;  but  In  Mr.  Randle  Cotgrave's 
"French  and  English  Dictionary"  (edi- 
tion of  167:1)  "moustache"  Is  given  as 
masculine.  Possibly  our  old  friend  knew 
this  when  he  chose  the  pseudonym.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  "I'n  vicux  do  la 
Vieille"  ( garde,  understood),  "A  soldier 
that  had  belonged  to  the  old  guard  of 
Napoleon   I."    Perhaps   he  nobly  dis- 
dained   grammatical    relationship  and 
had  in  mind  the  old  lines: 
Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undrcst. 
D'ye  aslc  tho  reason? 
TIs  confessed. 

That  Is  tho  way  Jones  likes  them  test. 

An  Old  Complaint. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  query  of  "L.Jasator"  in  your 
column  of  Jan.  13  about  Appletons'  Cy- 
clopaedia can  easily  be  answerer!  The 
name  of  the  firm  being  D.  Appleton  & 
Co..  one  naturally  expects  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia.  In  my  experience  as  editor, 
T  find  that  in  almost  every  case  where 
that  work  is  cited  tho  author  has  writ- 
ten Appleton's.  Invariably  I  make  the 
necessary  change  in  co:>y,  only  to  And, 
when  proofs  come  along,  that  tl-e 
printer  has  set  the  word  aa  written  by 
the  author.  Again  I  mark  a  change, 
but  it's  an  even  chanco  whether  the 


word  comes  out  right  or  wrong  in  page 
proof.  In  the  second  lino  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  first  column  of  today's 
"As  the  World  Wags,"  you  will  find 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia.  Was  that  form 
due  to  "Tnduc  V.or"  or  to  the  printe'? 
The  fact  Is  that,  betw"  n  author  and 
printer,  ;i  is  practical  Impossible  to 
get  such  a  thing  right.  But  the  name 
Is  occasionally  correctly  printed  as  in 
Mr.  Andrew  McF.  Davis's  "Colonial  Cur- 
rencv  Reprints"  (Prince  Society),  I., 
m,  262,  413.  III.  232.  I  think,  too.  that 
in  the  publications  of  tha  Colonial  So- 
ciety the  name  generally  conies  ont 
right,  though  as  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  indexes  I  am  unable  to  cite  volume 
and  page. 

But  here  Is  a  worse  case  than  tho 
above-mentioned  work.  In  18S1  Harper 
&  Brothers  published  (in  two  volumes) 
a  work  ((ompilod  by  F>.  J.  l^o^.-.incri  en- 
titled "Harpers'  Cyclopaedia  of  United 
States  History."  In  1902  tho  same  work 
(in  ten  volumes)  was  republished  under 
the  title  "Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of 
United  States  History."  Once  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  both  works  In  the 
same  article,  and  I  went  nearly  crazy 
before  I  could  induce  the  printers  to 
get  those  titles  right.  Why  will  pub- 
lishers do  such  stupid  things  as  giving 
i  such  confusing  titles? 

IXPTGNABUNDUS. 

Boston,  Jan.  IS,  1912. 

The  form  "Applctons's  Cyclopaedia" 
in  "Tndagator's"  letter  was  due  to  the 
printer,  not  the  writer. 


"THE  GIRL*'  AT 
BOSTON  OPERA 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclnl's] 
"Girl  of  the  Golden  West."   Mr.  Mora 
zonl  conducted. 

Minnie  Mme.  Mi 

Dick  Johnson  Mr.  Zenatel 

Jack  Ranca   Mr  Pol 

Nick  M 

Ashby  Mr.  Lan 

Sonora  Mr.  Blancl 

Trln   Mr.  De 

Sid  Mr. 

Belle  Mr.  Put 

Harry.   .   Mr. 

Joe  Mr.  (Jtaccoi 

Happy  ,  Mr.  Mon 

I.arltens  Mr  Firnari 

Billy  -.  Mr.  T.iveccbla 

Wonkle  Miss  I.ereroni; 

Jake  Wallace  Mr.  MardOOM 

Jose  Castro  Mr.  Olshansky 

The  Pony  Kx press  Rider  Mr.  Chldlal 

Puccini's  opera,  with  its  sentimental 
miners,  the  sheriff  that  suggests  at  the 
same  time  Bret  Harte's  Mr.  Oakhnrst 
and  Hatnlet.  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  repentant  road  agent,  and 
Minnie,  whose  cheating  at  cards  is  rap- 
turously applauded  by  audiences  of  the 
highest  respectability,  was  performed 
last  night  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Lankow  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time  as  Johnson  and 
Ashhv  and  Mr.  Moranzont  conducted 
the  opera  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Zenatello  gave  a  striking  Imper- 


ii. UUi  HYAM. 
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lard  to  say  whether  he  excelled  as 
a- tor  or  as  singer.  Never  was  he  the 
admired  tenor,  conscious  of  his  repu- 
tation and  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
hZ%  u  the  *hird  act.  He  was  Johnson 
X  f'„,W  ?'  accor^nce  with  the 
wishes  0f  the  composer,  sang.  Never 

whL  thm  e'y.a  tenor'  takin^  hfs  *ase 
when   the  music  made  no  serious  de- 

„  na«P°n  bl?'  and  'ookins  forward 

full  v  ,^SeS  W;h/re  he  could  si"S  *'ith 
,rat   f«"  voice  eonfldent  of  applause  to  foi- 
ls™ Xv  h  e         •  dialo^<e    throughout  the 
»t  '  to  thi  S  mUS'cal  expression  was  wedded 
ty       riif  dramatic  requirements 

1  his  season  Mr.  Zenateilo  has  shown 
unusual  intelligence  in  the  compoSZ 

Othello  n?  f-    Yhether  "e  appea,s  39 
dossl  he  eft  Jose'Canio.  Faust.  Cavara- 
fr  '     sent*  nhe,eftaces  hls  Personality  and  pre- 

made  ^eflatraCter  In  m*  respect  he  ha* 
made  great  progress.     Not  only  is  his 

face  more  mobile,  so  that  his  facial  ex! 

ElVV^^  his  vestures  now 
have  definite  meaning,  and  he  sings  with 

lion"6  XP'neCiati0n  °f  the  text  a,ld  situa- 

heroic  I„J ?T  be  Vocally  '-vric  and 
heroic,  and  he  has  now  learned  to  give 

H  s  tone0,"'.1  °f  importanee  to  a  phr?se 
itv  »n„  ,aTe  gained  in  era°tional  qual- 
strength  n0t   1<>St    brillia^e  or 

„LfS,t  niBht  he  added  *<>  his  large  re- 

Boston  may  be  proud  of  this  artist  for 

Mr  T/l"84'  not  mereIy  a  tenor 
"'j  Lankow  gave  distinction  to  the 
comparatively  small  part  of  4shbV  ut 

toete~«ehn,the  f  «  by 

the  part  and  sang  effectively 

The  performance  of  the  others  is  fa 

miliar  to  the  public.   Mme   Me7L  «s  f„" 

passion   and   her  intensify   ir,  *u„ 
•cenes  when  site  saves  her  lover  Her 

M  ;P^'/°''ma"ce  is  not  -vet  wholly  free  from 
IJ  self-consciousness,    but  as   i     1  ? 

we  have  seen;  not  so  melodramatic;  but 
it  is  not  too  extravagant,  and  in  the 

I  St    "d  S.Ct,.there  ls  a  fine  brutality  when 
he  would  hold  Minnie  in  his  arms  Mi" 
iPolese   was   in   good   voice.    It   was  a 
Pleasure  to  see  again  Mr.  Blanchart  as 
bonora    an  impersonation  full  of  vital  i 
ity,  and  the  others  who  played  °he  m  n 
'ers,  to  see  again  Mr.  Cilia    a  mod" P 
1-vestern  barkeeper;   to  hear  Mr  Mar-1 
(Mr"en,Si"g  ,aeain   the  minstrel's  song  j 

Castro  wfth^  P'a?'  the  SmaI1  part  of1 
|j  cabtro  with  dramatic  force  l 

l,^r^ranZOni  gave  a  v^°rous  read-' 
fag  of  the  score.   The  stage  settings  and  ! 
(business  again  excited  admiration  I 
□  A  large  audience  was  demonstrative 

fin  appreciation.    The  drama  itself  is  a1 
stirring  one.  and  Mr.  Belasco's  play  and  I 
the  character  of  the  performance  "inter- 
est   chiefly    any    audience    when  this! 
I  opera,    manufactured    for   America  is 
performed.  I 
•  Either  Puccini  is  failing  in  melodic  I 
,  Invention,  or  he  said  to  himself  "Come  ! 
now;  Debussy  is  not  the  oplv  one  who  : 
can  write  music  that  will  exactly  fit  a 
text      m    show    the    world    what  an 
Italian  can  do."    Saying  this,  he  helped 
himself  freely  to  Debussy's  scale  and 
harmonic  methods;  but  even  then  Puc 
dm  Is  seen,  a  true  Italian,  in  Debussy's 
clothes  that  do  not  fit  him.    Nor  was 
his  attempt  to  produce  a  musical  melo- 
drama successful.    The  music  is  often 
Inherently  incongruous.     The  chief  in 
terest,  outside  of  Mr.  Belasco's  drama 
is   Puccini's  instrumentation    which  is  ' 
often  original  and  ingenious. ' 
The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
Pelleas  et  Melisande."  with  the  cast 
as  before.   Mr.  Caplet  will  conduct 


|  Many  who  find  their,  rheumatism  an 
I  unfailing  subject  for  conversation  will 
>elcome  the  news  from  Philadelphia 
.and  Paris.  Dr.  Lambert  Ott  of  the  for- 
mer city  announces  as  an  "unquestion- 
able remedy"  acetylmethlenedisalicylic 
acid,  which  in  spite  of  its  formidable 
name  Is  within  reach  of  the  humblest 
A  physician  in  Paris  hammers  rheuma- 
tism out  of  his  patients.  He  taps  the 
ailing  part  gently  and  thrice  with  his 
hammer,  smiling  at  the  time  like  an 
auctioneer.  He  is  doing  a  roaring  trade 
More  power  to  his  elbow! 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  readers 
of  The,  Boston  Herald  that  these  reme- 
dies apply  to  those  suffering  from 
rheumatics  or  from  rheumatism,  for 
among  country  people  the  belief  still 
lingers  that  the  two  are  not  quite  the! 
same  disease.  Rheumatism,  they  say, 
lies  in  a  particular  limb;  rheumatics  is 
a  general  complaint. 

The  Beer  Drinkers'  Paradox.  j 
i  The   fact   that    in    the  'drug   above  I 
Blamed  there  is  75  per  cent,  of  salicylic! 
£cld  calls  to  the  mind  a  curious  phe- 
iiomenon  associated  with  drinking  beer  ! 
fcottled  or  from  the  keg.  Tripe-visaged 
persons  have  Inveighed  against  the  de- 
lightful summer  and  winter  pastime  of 
prinking  beer  on  the  ground  that  the 
liquid  contains  salicylic  acid  and  will 
therefore  bring  on  rheumatism.    But  if 
salicylic  add?  Is  a  remedy  against  rheu- 
matism,   why    should    not  confirmed 
drinkers  of  beer  be  free  from  the  dis- 
ease or  having  it  persevere  In  the  rem- 


The  Origin  of  Rheumatism. 

T  Various  causes  for  rheumatism  have 
[been  named,  but  the  one  that  is  the 
[most  reasonable  has  been  slighted  by) 
[physicians  wedded  to  a  theory.  Rheum-  I 
atlsm  is  a  result  of  what  ls  known  as  1 
contagious  magic.    It  Is  now  generally 
acknowledged   by   men   without  preju- 
dice, Inherited  or  acquired,  that  magic 
may  be  wrought  on  a  man  sympathet- 
ic lcally  through  the  Impressions  left  by 
\  his  body  in  sand,  in  earth  or  on  a 
dressed  bed.    For  Instance,  If  you  drive 
;  a  nail  Into  a  man's  footprint  he  will 
|  become   lame;    nor  need   the   nail  be 
,'  taken  from  a  coffin.     Rheumatism  is 
thus  the  result  of  malice  or  revenge. 
!  An  enemy  may   put  sharp  pieces  of 
quartz,  glass,  bone,  coal  in  your  foot- 
prints.   A  piece  of  broxen  bottle  buried 
j  in  a  foot-track  is  an  unfailing  cause, 
j  Never  lie  down   where  you  body  will 
I  leave  an  imprint.  If  fragments  of  glass, 
stone,  etc.,  are  buried  in  the  mark  made 
by  your  body  you  will  be  racked  by 
rheumatic  pains.    And  for  this  reason 
the  wise  Pythagoreans  insisted  that  a 
man    leaving    his    bed    should  smooth 
away  the  impression  left  by  his  body 
on    the    bedclothes,    see  Jamblichus, 
"Adhortatio  ad  phllosophiani,  21."  The 
answers    given     by    .Plutarch,    in  his 
"Symposiacs,"    viii.,   7,    are   not  satis- 
factory, such  as  this:  the  symbol  was 
intended    to   prevent    men    sleeping  in 
the  daytime;  "for  night  is  the  time  for 
sleep,  and  in  the  day  we  should  rise 
and  follow  our  affairs,  and  not  suffer 
so  much  as  the  print  of  our  body  in 
the  bed,  since  a  man  asleep  is  of  no 
more  use  than  one  dead."    Another  of 
Plutarch's  reasons  is  simply  grotesque. 


Sure  Cures. 

"Of  course  the  ancients  recommended 
a  host  of  remedies,  from  burning  the 
afflicted  joints,  to  purging  with  myro- 
balans,  prunes  and  tamarinds;  from 
soothing  the  pains,  especially  of  the 
hip  joint,  by  music,  to  the  copious  use  of 
hermodactyl.  Many  amulets  were  men- 
tioned favorably,  and  today  some  put 
their  faith  in  a  horse  chestnut  or  a  raw 
onion  carried  in  a  pocket.    Pork  and 

sweet  wines  should  be  avoided.  In  tha 
Fast  Indies  they  used  the  moxa,  as  J*.j 
Zulichem  informed  Sir  William  Temple- 
particularly  (or  gout.  They  took  a  cer» 
tain  kind  of  moss  that  grew  there,  and 
formed  it  into  a  figure  broad  at  bottom 
as  a  twopence,  and  pointed  at  top.  They 
put  the  bottom  on  the  place  where  tha 
pain  was  fixed;  "then  with  a  small 
round  perfumed  match  (made  likewise 
In  the  Indies)  they  fired  the  top  of  the 
moss,  which,  burning  gradually,  came 
to  the  skin  and  burnt  it  till  the  moss 
was  an  ash  heap.  If  the  pain  did  not 
then  go  away,  there  was  a  second,  even 
a  fourth,  burning."  This  heroic  remedy 
recalls  the  Bcene  In  Sue's  "Wandering 
Jew,"  where  Rodin  submits  himself  to 
the  moxa.  But  does  this  plant,  the 
"Artemisia  moxa,"  come  from  the  East 
Indies?  Was  It  not  first  known  In  China 
and  Japan?  The  word  "moxa"  Is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Japanese  "mokusa" 
contracted  from  moe  kusa,  ''burning 
herb."  So  we  are  assured  by  books  that 
help  us.  If  any  one  wishes  to  ponder- 
long  lists  of  old'  fashioned  remedies 
against  gout  and  rheumatism  let  him 
consult  Paulus  Aegineta,  also  Luclenli 
tragi-comedy  "Tragopodogra,"  and  in 
the  latter  ls  mention  of  amulets  and 
necromantic  rhymes.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  try  the  moxa,  a  Swedish  match  or  a 
plain  brimstone  would  undoubtedly  do. 


Chignon  and  Waterfall. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  a  waiting  world  anything 
about  the  origin  of  the  waterfall,  a 
mode  of  wearing  the  hair  affected  by 
young  ladies  during  the  sixties?  If  I 
remember  aright,  it  was  sometimes 
called  a  chignon,  and  was  worn  on  the 
back  of  the  head  just  above  the  nape 
of  the  neck — In  shape  a  sort  of  fall 
with  the  hair  smoothly  drawn  over  the 
outside,  suggesting  perhaps  the  effect 
of  falling  water.  Where  did  this  singu- 
lar fad  or  style  come  from?  And  when 
did  it  disappear?  MOREY. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  16,  1912. 

"Chignon"  is  an  old  French  word, 
which  meant  originally  "the  chine,  or 
chine  piece  of  the  neck":  also  a  knot  in 
a  piece  of  wood.  It  afterward  came  to 
mean  "a  large  coil  or  hump  of  hair 
usually  folded  round  a  pad,  which  has 
at  various  times  been  worn  by  women 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  back  of  the 
head."  The  Lady's  Magazine  of  1783, 
under  "Full  Dress,"  spoke  of  "the  hair 
large  and  the  chignon  low  behind." 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth  (1817):  "The  hair  behind,  natural 
and  false,  plastered  together  to  a  pre- 
posterous bulk,  was  (about  1780)  turned 
up  in  a  sort  of  great  bag,  or  club,  or 
chignon."  In  1805  a  reporter  of  tha 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  saw  a  man  on  horse- 
back "holding  on  high  at  the  end  of  his 
cane  a  chignon,  as  those  heavy  humps 
of  hair-  are  technically  called."  Tha 
Dally  News  In  1869  referred  to  the 
"noisy  world  of  oarrotty.  chignoned 
'cocodettes.'  "  In  modern  French  slang 
a  chignon  of  false  hair  is  known  as 
"Kilo." 

The  waterfall  was  sometimes  the  same 
as  a  chignon,  but  more  frequently  and 
specifically  a  fringe  of  hair  falling  down 
the  neck  under  the  chignon,  in  Mrs. 
Whitney's  "Leslie  Goldthwalte"  (1880) 
we  find  this  passage:  "The  brown  silk 
net  had  given  way  all  at  once  into  a 
great  hole  undei  the  waterfall  and  the 
soft   hair   would    fret    itself  through." 


We  •regret  to  say  that  Cooley's  "Toilet" 
and  Cosmetic  Arts."  which  has  often 
served  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  here  fails 
us,  although  it  tells  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley  rubbing  a  bald  spot  with,  ;i  raw 
onion  and  then  aPP'.ving  honey  with 
beneficial  results.  We  shall  consult  a 
coiffeur  de  daines  Who  recently  ad- 
dressed an  interesting  letter  to  The 
Herald. 


Correspondents  are  knocking  at  the 
gate  and  will  not  take  no  for  an 
(answer. 


Fly-Loo. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  reading  Sunday  in  "The  Moral 
Discourses  of  Epictetus"  and  trying  to 
draw  consolation  from  him  In  spite  of 
frozen  water  pipes  and  chilly  floors  my 
mind  drifted  back  to  last  summer,  and  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  whether  that 
philosopher  knew  the  game  of  "Fly- 
Loo."  Life  in  a  summer  boarding- 
house  is  made  miserable  to  most  of  us 
by  the  house  fly.  No  small  amusement 
and  possible  profit  can,  however,  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  fly  by  the  game  of 
"Fly-Loo"  (sometimes  -  called  "Fly- 
Tunk"). 

About    dessert   time,    when    coffee  is 
served  every  one  at  table  takes  a  lump 
of  sugar,  first  contributing  10  cents  into 
a  common  pool.    The  lump  of  sugar  is 
placed  in  front  of  your  plate,  and  the 
first  person  having  a  fly  alight  on  his 
sugar  wins  the  pool.   This  can  be  played  i 
indefinitely;  of  course,  it  is   "no  fair"  ; 
to  shoo  away  a  fly  about  to  alight  on  > 
your  neighbor's  sugar. 

A    spinster    at    our  boarding-house 
aroused  some  hard  feeling  last  summer  ! 
because  she  won  so  many  pools.    She  | 
used  to  bring  a  piece  of  bright  orange  ; 
colored  silk  ribbon  to  table  and  lay  her . 
sugar  on  it.    This  seemed  to  hypnotize 
the  flies  to  come  to  her  sugar  first  In 
at   least   five   cases   out   of   ten.  One 
boarder  saw  her  reading  a  French  book, 
"La  Vie  de  la  Mouche"  (Maeterlinck?), 
one  afternoon,  and  we  all  felt  that  an 
unfair   advantage  was  being  taken  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
psychology  of  the  fly.         A  READER. 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1912. 


The  Scholiast  Says: 

This  is  an  old  form  of  gambling.  The 
description  is  to  be  found  in  sermons  and 
essays  against  the  vice.  But  why  the 
name  "Fly- Loo"?  The  game  of  loo  does 
not  resemble  this  summer  boarding 
house  pastime  in  any  respect.  And  why 
"Fly-Tunk"?  What  does  tunk  here 
mean?  We  know  the  word  "tunk"  full 
well,  both  verb  and  substantive.  "He 
tunked  him;"  "he  gave  him  a  severe 
tunk."  We  also  know  the  word 
"tunked"  meaning  stunted  in  growth  or 
ill-thriving,  as  in  "The  pig's  food  can't 
suit  him,  he  is  very  tunked."  But  no 
blow  is  given  to  the  fly,  and  his  food 
is  for  the  time  most  nourishing. 


A  Note  on  Surnames. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  why 
proper  names  have  been  so  curiously 
distributed.  We  have  thousands  of  peo- 
ple named  West,  an  occasional  person 
named  North— like  the  late  director  of 
the  census— and  perhaps  an  occasional 
person  named  East,  but  I  never  knew 


one.  I  never  knew  of  a  Mr.  South. 
Why  should  the  Wests  so  monopolize 
the  compass  points?  In  the  same  way, 
we  have  Browns,  Grays,  Whites,  Blacks 
to  burn,  and  there  was  once  a  Kansas 
congressman  named  Blue.  I  have  never 
hear  of  a  Mr.  Yellow;  I  have  never 
heard  of  families  named  Purple,  Violet, 
or  any  number  of  good  colors.  Why  is 
this? 

Similar  anomalies  appear  in  most  of 
the  sets  of  words.  How  does  it  happen? 
Bos,ton,  Jan.  17.  INQUIRER. 


Points  of  Compass. 

Never  knew  a  Mr.  South?  There  have 
been  lots  of  Souths.  Look  at  the  liter- 
ary ones  alone. 

There  was  Sim  South,  author  of  "Let- 
ters to  His  Kinsfolk";  there  was  Simon 
South,  who  wrote  about  church  power 
in  the  17th  century;  there  was  Theophi- 
lus  South,  who  wrote  "The  Fly  Fisher's 
Text  Book,"  but  his  real  name  was  Ed- 
ward Chllty.  Above  them  towered  Rob- 
ert South,  D.  D-,  the  great  preacher, 
who  described  with  curious  eloquence 
the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  whose 
spirit  was  embittered  against  dissenters. 
Astronomers  remember  Sir  James 
South,  and  surgeons,  his  brother,  John 
F.  South,  whose  first  volume  was  that 
delightful  work,  "The  Dissector's  Man- 
ual,"  written  in  a  chatty  and  sparkling 
stj'le. 

No  Easts?  Look  again  among  the 
authors.  There  was  Thomas  East,  who 
wrote  "Death-Bed  Scenes,"  character- 
ized as  "a  welcome  companion  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  death";  there  was 
D.  J.  East,  the  author  of  "West  Africa 
and  Christianity  as  the  Means  of  Re- 
covering It."  "Sabbath  Meditations," 
by  John  East,  has  cheered  despondent 
touls,  and  Mr.  East  meditated  to  tha 
•xtent  of  two  volumes.  Lawyers  know 
the  King's  Bench  Reports  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hyde  East,  also  his  "Pleas  of  the 
Crown."  But  as  yet  we  have  not  mec 
any  Mr.  North  East,  nor  any  Mr.  South 
by  South  West. 

No  Violets?  No  Purples?  Go  to! 
Norman  H.  Purple  of  Peoria,  111.,  for 
four  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court 


of  that  state,  was  a  compiler  of  sta- 
tutes and  his  works  were  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Thomas  Violet, 
a  goldsmith  of  London,  published  treat- 
ises against  the  transportation  of  gold 
and  silver.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
at  meeting  a  Mr.  Yellow  any  day.  There 
■was  Col.  Yell  of  Yellville;  thert  was  Dr 
John  Yelloly  of  Edinburgh.  The  author 
of  that  fascinating  volume  "Dissertatlo 
Inauguralls  de  Cynanche  Tracheali" 
(1796,  8  vo.)  does  any  one  know  a  Mr. 
Yellow,  or  Yaller? 

iMISS  GERHARDT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  soprano,  gave 
her  second  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.    The  program  was  as 

follows: 

Schumsnn,  Maedehen  Schwermuth.  Im's 
Freio,  Der  Nussbaum.  Die  Kartenlegerin,  Ich 
i:rolle  nicht.  Fruehin^snaeht:  Brahms,  six 
Gypsy  songs;  Liszt.  Die  drel  Ziecuner.  Ueber 
alien  Gipfein;  H.  Wolf,  Lied  vom  Wlnde,  In 
dt'm  Schatten  Meiner  Locken,  Gesang  Wey- 
las;  Strauss,   Staendehen.   Heimllche  Auffor- 

Miss  Gerhardt's  program  was  not  so 
interesting  as  that  of  her  first  recital,  nor 
was  her  performance  so  uniformly  meri- 
torious. They  that  heard  her  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  afternoon  are  not 
yet  fully  acquainted  with  her  finer  art. 

!  The  beauty  of  her  tones,  her  exquisite 
management  of  mezza  voce,  her  uncom- 
monly smooth  and  even  legato,  and  the 

I  purity  of  her  taste  in  the  interpretation 
of  Lieder  were  shown  yesterday ;  it  is 

'true,  in  Schumann's  "Maedehen  Schwer- 
muth" and  "Der  Nussbaum,"  although 

!  she  took  the  latter  song  at  a  pace  so 
slow  that  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to  a 

I  singer  with  less  control  of  breath;  also 

I  in  Schumann's  "Mondnacht,"  which  she 
added  to  the  group.  Her  interpretation 
of  this  beautiful  song  recalled  Victor 
Maurel's,  which  still  remains  unsur- 
passed. 

In  these  songs,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  i 
recital  last  week,  Miss  Gerhardt,  a  Ger- 
man   by   birth    and   education,    distin-  ' 
guished  herself  by  singing  as  the  great  j 
majority  of  Germans,  male  and  female,  ' 
in  opera  house  or  on  concert  stage,  do 
not    sing.     Yesterday,    in    the  greater 
number  of  the  songs  by  Brahms,  she 
sang,    alas,    after    the    manner    of  a 
healthy,  robust,  patriotic  German,  like 
any  Frau  Schulz  or  Fraulein  Mueller. 
She   suddenly  cast   art   to   the  winds. 
Her  tones,  naturally  of  a  lovely  quality, 
grew  hard  and  coarse.    She  forced  tone. 
She  declaimed.    There  were  times  when 
she   shouted,   and   most  unnecessarilj'. 
Even  the  Gypsy  songs  of  Brahms  do  not 
deserve  such  treatment.    "The  pity  of 
it,  Iago!   O,  Iago,  the  pity  of  it.  Iago!" 

For  Miss  Gerhardt  is  a  lyric  singer, 
one  rarely  endowed  by  nature,  one  skil- 
fully taught  ir.  all  the  branches  of  her 
'  art  She  is  not  a  dramatic  singer,  and 
even  in  emotional  songs  that  demand  a 
show  of  passion  she  is  less  successful 
than  in  those  of  contemplation,  medita- 
tion and  tender  sentiment. 

Miss  Hegner  followed  the  moods  of 
the  singer.  Her  accompaniment  of 
"Der  Nussbaum"  and,  in  fact,  the  other 
songs  of  Schumann  was  musical  and 
sympathetic,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
gypsy  cycle  of  Brahms  she  smote  the 
piano  as  though  she  were  Mr.  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  in  his  most  stalwart  and  pre- 
cocious vein. 

The  audience  was  of  good  size  and 
enthusiastic  from  the  start.  The  louder 
Miss  Gerhardt  sang  and  the  greater  the 
pianist's  din,  the  louder  it  applauded. 


SECOND  LESSON  RECITAL 

BY  MME.  SZUMOWSKA 

Beethoven,     Schumann    /nd  Liszt 
Works  on  Prog^  m. 

Mme.  Szumowska  gave  ihe  second  of 
a  series  of  lesson  recitals  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op. 
28,  D-major;  Schumann,  Papillons;  Liszt, 
Rhapsody  No.  6. 

Preceding  the  recital  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Mme.  Szumowska  made  a  few 
general  remarks  concerning  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  composers  of  the  after- 
noon, and  explained  at  the  piano  the 
technical  structure,  phrasing  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  compositions. 

"The  adjective  great  may  best  be  ap- 
plied to  Beethoven,"  said  the  pianist, 
"for  he  was  truly  great  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  A  colossal  personality,  an 
intellectual  giant,  he  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  greatest  exponents  of  other 
aits  such  as  Michael  Angelo  and  Shake- 
speare. Himself  influenced  by  Bach  and 
Mozart,  his  own  influence  updn  the 
world  of  music  was  epoch  making.  Al- 
though not  in  reality  planlstlc,  and  pre- 
ferring the  musical  utterance  of  many 
Instruments  together  rather  than  that 
of  one  alone,  he  affected  the  sonata 
form  In  piano  music,  and  in  this  he  was 
the  first  to  Interpolate  the  scherzo.  The 
I  Pastorale  sonata,  which  I  have  chosen 
for  discussion  this  afternoon,  is  prob- 
ably so  called  because  of  a  certain 
bucolic  quality  in  the  first  movement, 
while  the  last  has  the  character  of  a 
country  dance." 


\  r  Schumann,  the  pianist,  was  designated 
<i  ',,s  "the  sparkling,  moody,  tender. satirical  I 
ill  composer,"  and  she  referred  to  his  In- 
■jt'xoductlon  of  new  forms,  entirely  five 
Ito'rom  classical  flavor,  such  as  the  carni- 
|||rvals  and  fantasies.  She  spoke  also  of 
J. his  frniiu-nt  use  of  tempo  rtibato  and  of 
t  his  freo  employment  of  all  the  pedals  to 
[»gu:n  variety  of  etects  In  his  composi- 

[].  •'Pnplllons,"  said  Mme.  Szumowska, 
|>"ls  a  somewhat  misleading  name,  for 

••Schumann  did  not  mean  to  represent  a 
l-j  flight  of  butterflies,  but  rather  a  flitting 

I  from  one  Idea  to  another,  which  Is  a 
I  J  striking  characteristic  of  his  composl- 
ij]  Hons." 

,ij  An  appreciative  audience  of  fair  size 
EWave  evidence  of  its  enjoyment  of  both 
Ixfthe  lesson  and  recital  parts  of  the  pro- 

'    The  third  and  last  of  the  series  will  be 
given  In  Stelnert  Hall  on  Thursday  af- 
(I  ternoon,  Jan.  25. 


FRENCH  COMEDIES  BY 

HARVARD  ORGANIZATION 

i  Cercle  Francais  Gives  Three  Enjoy- 
able Pieces. 
Three  one-act  comedies,  "L'Echeance," 
J  by  Meilhac  and  Delavigne,  "Les  Absents," 
by   Alphonse    Daudet,   and  "Pemiettez 
"J  Madann     by  Lablche  and  Delacour  were 
f]  performed  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall  by 
,  the  Cercle  Francais  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

The  plays  were  amusing,  well  cast, 
and  acted  with  spirit,  while  the  perform- 
„  ance  was,  on  the  whole,  a  smooth  one. 
H  The  stage  settings  were  attractive,  and 
II  the  costumes  in  "Les  Absents"  especially 
Jj  picturesque.  / 

A  warmly  appreciative  audience  re- 
I  warded  the  efforts  of  the  players,  who 
D'lndivldually  contributed  to  an  enjoyable 
'  "evening.    Among  those  especially  to  be 
commended     for  '  their  Impersonations 
7  were  Mr.  Abreu,  as  the  suave  Francis 
f  Bernier  in  "L'Echeance,"  Mme.  Darmand 
f*  as  the  dainty  Mme.  de   "ernay.  and  Mr. 
f  Skinner  as  the  choleric  .lount  Boroskine, 
;  while  others  equally  pleasing  in  the  fol- 
lowing   plays   were    Misses   Jean  Key, 
j  Katherine  key,  Pauline  Weare,  Jeanne 
I  Cheron  and  Dorothy  Faunce,  and  L.  S. 
I  Greene,  G.  Coogan,  B.  Duer  and  G.  N. 
Richard. 

The  plays  will  be  repeated  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  20, 
at  8:15. 


1 


SYMPHONY  BY 
STRUBE  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  lifth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
tan  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.    Mr.  Wltek, 
b"t.."ert  master  of  the  orchestra,  was 
soloist.    The  progTain  was  as  fol- 


.hony  ln  B  minor  Strube 

>  Tl  "to  for  Tlolin  and  orchestra  Brahms 

tore  to  "Fidello"  Beethoven 

Ir.  Strube  Is  a  fortunate  man.  He 
tes  an  orchestral  work  or  chamber 
TTiialc  and  It  Is  played  before  he  is 
old,  tottering,  like  unto  Barzillal,  the 
Glleadite.  who.  refusing  to  go  with  King 
David  to  Jerusalem,  said:  "Can  thy  ser- 
vant taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink? 
Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  sing- 
ing men  and  singing  women?" 

There  is  a  stately  row  of  Mr.  Strube's 
compositions,  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  and  other  organi- 
zations. He  wrote  violin  concertos  and 
Mr.  Knelsel  and  Mr.  Adamowskl  played 
them.  He  composed  for  viola  and  or- 
chestra and  Mr.  Ferlr  was  soloist  for 
him:  he  wrote  a  'cello  concerto  and  Mr. 
Warnke  chose  it  for  his  solo  with  the 
Symphony  orchestra.  A  composer,  un- 
like the  traditional  prophet,  is  some- 
times honored  In  his  own  town. 

This  symphony  In  B  minor  has  been 
Played  here  before,  it  was  produced  at 
a  concert  in  April,  1909.  The  first  move- 
ment is  the  best  of  tne  four  in  concep- 
tion and  workmanship.  The  opening  Is 
Blngularly  beautiful,  and  there  are  fine 
thoughts  finely  expressed  !n  the  pages 
that  follow.  The  second  movement,  an 
Adagio,  is  Interesting  and  expressive. 
The  other  movements  are  entertaining, 
but  there  Is  not  sufficient  contrast  be- 
tween them.  The  finale  has  too  much 
of  a  scherzo  character  until  the  coda- 
apotheosis  is  reached.  The  last  two  will 
surely  compel  applause;  the  scherzo  by 
Its  tricksy  themes,  almost  Insolent  use 
of  trumpets,  unexpected  twists  and 
turnings;  the  finale  by  Its  liveliness  and 
pompous  close.  Nevertheless  the  first 
movement  Is  the  best,  and  Mr  Strube 
may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

Nearly  n  years  ago  his  "Maid  of  Or- 
leans" overture  was  performed  at  a 
f-ymphony  concert.  The  overture  and 
lils  Symphony  In  C  minor  were  of  hon- 
est German  manufacture.  Nothing  in 
them  hinted  at  the  Strube  of  later 
years.  The  composer  was  not  Incorrig- 
ibly German.  Receptive,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Cesar 
fc-anck.  Vincent  dlndy,  Debussy;  nor 
^d  he  shudder  ln  his  conservatism  at 

■    Backless  )-  Strain     <\-.e  char- 


acter of  his  own  music  began  to  change.' 

His  harmonic  scheme  became  more  and! 
more  varied;  his  instrumentation  grew 
more  bold  and  brilliant  Not  that  he 
asslmllat"  l  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
aping  the  composers  who  Interested  him. 
They  taught  him  to  shape  his  own  style] 
In  this  symphony  ln  B  minor  there  are 
Debussy-like  effects;  there  are  momen- 
tary moods  like  those  ln  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  there  Is  a  motive  that  Is  emi- 
nently Tschalkowsklan;  but  these  are 
as  ornaments  on  Mr.  Strube's  own  rich 
costume.  The  dress  Itself  Is  of  his  de- 
sign and  cut.  There  was  a  time  of  ex- 
periments; a  time  when  Mr.  Strube 
seemed  fascinated  chiefly  by  the  bizarre; 
that  was  the  time  of  his  "Fantastic 
Overture."  This  passed  and  his  later 
works,  however  fanciful  they  may  be  ln 
development  and  adornment,  rest  on  a 
firm  foundation.  He  richly  deserved  the 
hearty  applause  of  yesterday.  The  or- 
chestra, led  with  care  and  sympathy  by 
-  Mr.  Fledlor,  gave  an  eloquent  perform- 
ance. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  "Fldelio"  overture  was  also  the  com- 
poser of  the  nobly  dramatic  and  pro- 
foundly emotional  "Leonora  No.  Ill"  for 
one  and  the  same  opera. 

Mr.  Wltek  gave  an  Impressive  reading 
of  Brahms's  concerto.  In  the  first  place. 
It  was  a  noteworthy  exhibition  of  the 
higher  form  of  violin  playing.  The  rriu- 
slc  was  vitalized  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  player.  The  conception  was  lofty; 
the  performance  was  masterly.  We  all 
have  heard  "intellectual"  violinists  saw 
through  this  long  concerto  without 
thought  of  grace  or  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  result  was  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  Mr.  Witek.  ln  his  serious- 
ness, did  not  forget  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  a  commanding  virtuoso.  There 
are  violinists  ln  whose  hands  the  con- 
certo has  thickness  as  well  as  length 
and  breadth.  Mr.  Wltek  gave  a  memora- 
ble performance  of  a  work  that  un- 
doubtedly strongly  appealed  to  him.  To 
60me  the  orator  was  greater  than  the 
subject  he  treated. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Schumann,  sym- 
phony ln  C-major  No.  2;  Tschaik'owsky, 
concerto  in  B-flat  minor  No.  1,  for  piano 
(Miss  Katharine  Goodson);  Dvorak, 
overture,  "Husltska." 

"PELLEAS"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Third  per- 
formance of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Mell- 
sande."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Mellsande  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterllnck 

Genevieve  Maria  Gay 

Le  Petit  Ynlold  Bernke  Fisher 

Pelleas  Jean  Riddez 

Golaud  Vanni  Marcoux  i 

Arkel  Edward  Lankow 

Un  Medlcln  Jose  Mardones 

The  performance  last  evening  gave 
pleasure  to  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  This  opera  has  so  recently 
been  reviewed  at  length  ln  The  Herald 
that  It  requires  no  extended  comment. 
The  stage  settings  were  again  supreme- 
ly beautiful  and  the  management  of 
lights  was  again  contrived  wilh  remark- 
able effectiveness;  again  Mr.  Marcoux's 
impressive  impersonation  of  Golaud  ex- 
cited admiration,  Miss  Fisher  was  a  de- 
lightfully boyish  Yniold,  and  there  was 
interest  felt  in  the  Melisande  of  Mme. 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck;  again,  too,  Mr. 
Caplet  gave  an  admirable  and  poetically 
dramatic  reading  of  the  score,  while  the- 
others  in  the  cast  were  in  the  vein. 

This  week  has  seen  strange  sights. 
Strong,  bearded  men  have  walked  with 
trouser  legs  tucked  into  high  arctics. 
Feeble  and  hollow-chested  persons,  mere 
|  shrimps,  have  stepped  out  gaily  without 
(even  the  thinnest  rubbers.  Women,  old 
and  young,  have  defied  colds,  coughs, 
bronchitis  and  the  possibilities  of  pneu- 
monia and  galloping  consumption  by 
appearing  to  the  ravished  eye  in  the 
daintiest  of  stockings  and  low  shoes, 
shoes  that  might  be  called  pumps.  Truly 
this  is  a  little  world  of  many  and 
great  wonders. 


and  caricature.     Therefore  tne  sturdy 
Englishman  Is  ashamed  to  put  on  a  pair 
K  ough  trie  street  be  flooded. 
"  j'he    O.-tford    Dictionary    prefers  the 
spe  lllng  '/galoshes."   What  Is  the  deriv- 
ation of  A-he  word?  Fat  Captain  Grose 
in  his  "Dictionary  of  the  "Vulgar  Tongue" 
wrote:,  /'Goloshes:  i.e.,  Goliah's  shoes. 
Large  lt^,athern  cl°£s.  worn  by  Invalids  ' 
over  theirV  ordinary  shoes";  but  this  is  a  I 
fanciful  a>*rlvation-   DeeP  thinkers  point 
to  the  Fre,;lch  "cloche,"  a  wooden  shoe. 
The  galo*'n  was  flr8^  a  wooden  shoe  or 
sandal  faV'tene<1  to  tne  foot  wlth  thongs 
of  leather  -  or  a  rustic  clog;  or  a  shoe 
with  a  wi"'oden  sole  ana  an    upper  of 
i  leather  or  some    other    soft  material. 
Some  thi/lk  that  ln  tne  Mth  and  16th 
centuries  (tJle  word  was  a  general  term 
for  boot  tor  snoe.     The  India  rubber 
galosh  seel"13  t0  have  become  known  in 
England  aPout  1S50-  Allusions  to  these 
coverings  j Dy    Victorian    novelists,  as 
Thackeray  •  sl>ow  that  the  galosh  was  , 
held  in  colltempt    We  reca11  an  occur-  j 
rence  of  the,'  word  ln  Poetry;  in  C.  S. 
Calverley's  •'■/-overs,  and  a  Reflection,"  i 
a  parody  on  (Jean  Ingelow.     Songbirds  1 
are  darting  aW5"1'  and  reck  of  n0  eerie 
to  come.  J 

But  they  skim  f  ver  bents  which  the  mill-  i 


Or 


stream  was 


bans  ln 
cloud's  h 


tho    lift    'neath    a  white 


They  need  nq,'*3;??0'"-  no  goloshes; 
!     And  good  ylrs-  J  ammer  she  feedeth  them. 
1    No  doubt  tne  word  is  to  be  found  in 
.  Browning.    11   must  have   appealed  to 
I  him.  j 

nothing  Like  Leather. 

In  the  United  States  we  say  rubbers. 
!  although  the  mouldy  jest  about  "the 
J  gentleman  Is  wiping  his  gums  on  the 
mat,"  shows  that  in  certain  places— 
for  Instance,  Philadelphia?— the  shorter 
|  word  is  preferred.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
|  information  in  Sam  S.  Campion's  "De- 
!  lightful  History  of  Te  Gentle  Craft;  an 
illustrated   History  of  Feet  Costume"  \ 
(Northampton,  Eng..  1876),  but  we  have 
searched  there  in  vain  for    any  note 
■  about  rubbers.   Mr.  Campion  thought 
there  was  nothing  like  leather.  A  news- 
paper slip  pasted  on  a  leaf  reminds  us 
that  the  first  bootblacks  seen  in  London 
were  in  1S51;  that  the  canoeist,  "Rob 
Roy"  Macgre/x.  made  the  first  box  for 
holding  the  kit  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
1  provided  the  capital  required  to  stock  a 
brigade  of  street  Arabs,  a  five  pound 
note.   Punch  in  those  days  mocked  boot- 
blacks. 


Sundry  Encasements. 

Early  in  1901  there  was  a  hot  discus- 
sion ln  London  newspapers  about  go- 
loshes—for the  great  majority  spell  the 
wyord  with  two  "oo's."  One  correspon- 
dent condemned  the  leather  boot,  "an 
impervious  dungeon,"  and  advocated 
boots  made  of  wool  throughout  or  of 
wool  with  a  leather  sole.  He  admitted 
that  the  objection  in  England  to  this 
hygienic  encasement  would  be  the  un- 
usual appearance.  "An  Englishman- 
is  an  Englishman,  and  while  ready  to 
conquer  most  things,  he  stops  short  at 
one,  prejudice."    Furious  attacks  were 

made  on  the  goloshes,  and  the  effemin- 
acy of  those  that  wear  them.  There 
were  countless  answers.  One  man  ended 
his  letter:  "Sir  John  Chandos,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would 
probably  not  have  taken  to  goloshes, 
but  I  can  imagine  that  heroes  not  gifted 
with  robust  health— William  HI.  for  ex- 
ample— might  not  have  disdained  them." 

And  as  early  as  1901  an  objector 
asked:  "Has  it  not  struck  you  that  the 
reason  of  our  boot  trade  decline  under 
the  competition  of  America  may  be 
nothing  else  than  the  universality  of  the 
weak,  womanly  irolosh?"  To  which  an 
American  in  London  replied  that  Amer- 
ica, turning  out  the  finest  leather  boots 
and  shoes,  was  also  the  largest  manu- 
facturer and  user  of  rubber  overshoes. 


Booted  Out. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  re- 
cently began  an  article  as  follows:  "We 
appear  to  have  booted  out  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  nearly  captured  the 
shoe  trade  a  few  years  ago.  The  Amer- 
ican boots  were  flexible  and  neat,  and 
we  bought  them,  wore  them,  until  we 
wondered  what  was  wrong  with  them. 
The  American  consul-general  in  Lon- 
don has  pointed  out  what  was  wrong 
They  did  not  stand  the  wet— the  hu- 
midity of  the  English  climate.  A  stout 
sole  of  such  quality  and  texture  as  not 
to  retain  moisture  is  a  necessity.  For 
here  comes  the  little  difference.  'Over- 
shoes' are  not  in  general  or  widespread 
use." 

Concerning  Galoshes, 

This  London  daily  thinks  that  the 
American  "footwear"— a  hideous  word- 
is  built  so  that  rubbers  can  be  worn  in 
wet  weather.  The  Englishman  oNs  not 
willingly  put  on  rubbers  or  golosbvV  as 
lie  prefers  to  call  these  overshoe!°o' or 
"ears  tljat  P'<\-  /       lre  ■' 


Two  Questions. 

Can  any  one  inform  us  about  cordu- 
roy boots  for  boys?  They  were  seen  in 
the  late  Sixties   and  sold  in  Boston. 
They   were  advertised   as   warm  and 
sanitary  for  winter  use.   We  remember 
a  boy  who  was  compelled  to  wear  a 
pair  by  a  hygienic  father  and  his  life 
at  school  and  at  play  was  made  mis- 
erable by  comrades  with  a  rude  sense 
of  humor  and  a  blunt  manner  of  ex- 
pression.   The  boy  in  those  years  was 
proud   of  his  leather  boots,   with  the 
red-lettered  stamp  of  the  manufacturer 
on  a  leg   and  wMth   the  toes  copper-  i 
tipped.     He  also  delighted   ln   rubber . 
boots  lined  with  red  or  crimson  flannel.  ! 
Rubbers  and  arctics  were  abhorrent  to' 
him. 

And  here  Is  a  still  more  Important  ( 
question.  According  to  the  New  York 
Sun  of  some  years  ago  members  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artilery  Com- 
pany at  the  end  of  a  day  in  Capua 
took  for  a  night  cap  a  snifter  of  "1>  i  i 
and  Doris."  What  was  the  nature  of 
this  drink?  Was  there  ever  such  a 
beverage,  cooling  or  heating,  a  stimu- 
lant or  a  narcotic? 


ims.  j 
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